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BOOK    THE    SECOND. 


MISCELLANEOUS    CHAPTER. 

FIFTEENTH  CENTDRY. 


THE  luxhans  of  this  age  believed  that  five  points  were  esseu 
t.al  to  an  ehgible  site  for  colonies  or  grea't  cities;  nLTa 
healthy  a>r;  a  so.l  and  climate  sufficientbr  attractiv;  to  influ 

z£:  ^ir"'  I' T''-'-'  •" "-°« defe^sibL  Id  ;;■ 

gressne  pos.uon  ;  abundance  of  the  elementary  commodities 
of  Lfe  a.d  soaety,  especially  water;  and  vicinit^  to  thrsea  o 
some  navigable  river  a.at  might  foster  commerc^maijacties 
a^d  national  improvement,  bnt  the  sea  itself  to  be  avoided  o„ 
nca.un  0  plague  and  pestilence;  and  all  these  quit  ste"" 
acknowledged  in  the  site  of  Florence  luamies  were 

Surrounded  by  a  mountainous  region  difficult  of  access  she 
felt  herself  sufficiently  firm  in  position  almost  to  defy  L 
largest  armies  if  common  talent  aid  energy  were  adopted  ier 

itrisr  -r"'"^';"""  ''^  geo?r„phi:;tS  h 

he  s  7os  of  I  "^  r    ,'  "'",  1  "'  "  ""'"•'^  fortification.     On 

micl\.\  r^^  "'"■  ^'"""fe""^  '^'  parses  wero  narrow 

difficult  and  nearly  impervious  to  artillery :  from  LomCr 

the^^seems  to  have  been  in  the  fifteentS^  century  trr'ads 
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into  Tascanv :  first  from  Vavxm  by  Foniovo  to  rontreinoU  aiul 
60  on  through  Sarzana,  ^vhere  Charles  VIH.  never  euuUl  have 
marched  unassislea  hy  IMcrencc  mu\  Lurra  :  scrmMly  through 
(iarfa^'nana,  a  juovinr.  situatea  pr'nu-ipally  uhuui  tho  un.., 
valleyof  the  Serchio ;  and  this  road  led  from  1-  crrara  and 
Modena  by  Montecucoli  and  Telago  into  the  states  of  Lucca, 
bv  ^vhlch  Stuart  Duke  of  Albany  with  a  small  army  had  great 
difhculty  in  passing  in  the  year  15-21.     The  third  road  vras 
that  used  by  llamiond  do  Cardona  in  151-2  to  retstabhsh  tlie 
IMedici  at  Florence,  and  ho    succeeded   with    intinite   hard- 
bhip   though  assisted  by  many  nativo  adhennts  and   wiihmit 
any  military  opposition  from  the  Florentines  :  tins   lua.l  led 
from  Bologna  by  Pianoro.  through  the  valley  of  the  nver 
Saveua,  over  Monte  Bene  and  Moute  Sasso  into  the  plam  of 
Florence.     The  fourth  issued  also  from  Bologna  by  Scarpcriu, 
answering  to  the  modern  Bologna  road,  in  those  days  the  most 
ditficult,  and  almost  impassable  for  artillery.     A  fifth  ran  by 
San  Quirico  through  the  valley  of  the  Bisanzia  leading  down 
on  Prato.  by  which  the  Florentine  exiles  moved   in   1537. 
From  Roraagua  four  other  and  still  more  dilBcult  passes  led 
into  Tnscauy  :  one  from   Facnza  by  the  Val-di-Lamone  and 
Marradi,  extremely   dangerous;    as  both   Corrado  Lando  in 
1355.  aud  Ficciuino  seventy  years  after,  found  to  their  cost  ; 
both  their  armies  having  been  destroyed  by  the  peasantry  alone, 
mid  thence  the  latter's  exclamation,  "  VaUULamoue  pvrchc  ti 
vid'  to  mai?''  And  again  in  the  Pisiui  war,  when  Venice  wished 
to  succour  that  republic  by  a  diversi^jn  of  the  Florentine  forces, 
her  army  could  not  advance  beyond  Marradi  on  this  road  with- 
out leaving  the  artillery  and  therefore  relinquished  it.     The 
second  lod  from  Forli  through  the  Vabdi-Montone  or  Castro, 
by  the  present  Tena-del-Sole  and  Castracano  ;  now  admirable 
but  at  that  time  impassable  for  artillery.     The  third  ran  from 
Ccsina  through  the  Val-di-Bagno,  by  which  Bourbon  forced  his 
way  in    15-27  until  safely  quartered  at    San   Stefano  on  the 
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Tiber,  threatening  Florence  in  his  march  to  Rome.    The  fourtli 
from  Rimini  in  La  Maica  was  the  best,  running  as  it  did 
throngli  tlic  valloy  of  La  I\Iarca  and  by  San  Stefano  and  Arezzo; 
but  an  invadin-  ui my  niocting  niany  forlilicd  cities  and  strong- 
holds on  thin  luu.l  cuuld  not  easily  advance  without  leaving 
numerous  garrisons  in  its  rear,  as  t'he  Prince  of  Orange  fomid 
m  LVJO.  AVitlihi  Tuscany  and  between  Florence  and  Siena  the 
communication  was  peogra])hical]y  easy,  but  numberless  for- 
tresses  studded  the  frontier  on  every  side ;  such  as  Sarzana. 
Sarzanella.    Fivizzano,  Pictra  Santa  and  Leghorn  on  the  sea 
hno  from  (.rnoa  and  I'ontremoli  :  Poggibonzi  or  Pog-io  Ini. 
I»ena]c.  C(dlo,  San  (^iniignano.  Montepulciano,  and  Voltena 
towards  the   Siena  frontier:    Cortoua.   Borgo   San   Sepolcro. 
.Alonte  San  Savino  and  Sau  Stefano  ou  the  coufiues  of  Umbiia, 
besides  Arezzo  and  other  strongholds  in  that  quarter:  then 
followed  Castracaro,  lAJarradi,  Scaq)eria  Barberino,  Firenzuola 
and  numbers  more  amongst  the  mountains  of  Mugello  and  its 
conterminous  districts. 

Florence  could  issue  from  such  a  position  with  facility  to  the 
attack  aud  subsist  her  armies  in  more  fertile  countries  beyond; 
but  an  enemy's  impediments  in  penetrating  were  always 'great 
and  might  have  been  made  insurmountable  by  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  subsisteuce,  because  no  march  could  then  be  uuder- 
talven  without  four  or  five  days'  previous  knowledge  of  the 
Florentines  :  this  pave  full  time  for  preparation,  and  the 
enemy  would  arrive  in  an  abandoned  country  entirely  cleared  of 
provisions  wliicli  last  could  be  quicUy  aud  safely  lodged  in  Prato, 
Pistoia.  Florence  and  other  jdaces  impervious  to  a  sudden 
attack.  Cardona  experienced  this  in  15L2.  and  Jiourbon  would 
Jiavc  been  equally  perplexed  in  1527  if  instead  of  Rome  he 
bad  turned  on  Florence.  Nor  was  this  strong  geographical 
position  her  only  bulwark ;  the  capital  itself  in  those  unskilful 
days  of  obsidional  tactics  was  deemed  impregnable  except 
through  famine.     Strong  walls,  high  towers,  a  broad  though 
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not  a  rar-ul  or  impassable  river;  an  extended  pl^-y"  -^ 
side,  and  Idlls  partly  iuclo.ed  .itbiu  the  ramparts  a,.d  pa^tl, 
dcfcndcl  as  outworks  on  11.0  other,  were  .ts  pnnopal  h  .l.ark 
Two  la."e  and  independent  armies,  one  on  each  bank  of  the 
'  .  ., '    „  ,  ,„^..ndc  the  town  :  s  x  thousand  men 

Amo,  Trere  requisite  to  l'>«^.'''"^ ''^/  '^     j        .  ^^  ,^,  south 
and  the  citizens  were  suQicicut  for  its  dc  eucc  .  ^^ 
supplies  f.r  a  beleaguering  force  depended  almost  eut.rel    o 
Si  na;  to  the  north  on  the  .hole  surroiind.ng  -unt       .In 
being  previously   cleared  would  render  only  gleiuiing.  an 
other  sources  of  nourishment  were  of  necessity  denote      I 
.as  a  common  saying  that  Florence  would  never  be  mken  b    , 
small  armv   and  a  large  oiio  could  not  subsist  bcloio  it.     Hut 
small  army  ana  am  o  ^^^^  notwithstanding 

another  notion  also  pic\aiicu  lu  *>"  .>  

1      .;r,^;„l  strcnoth  of  the  town  It  was  weak  from 
the  natuixd  and  artificial  stien{,iu  oi  v.n- 
the  weakness  of  its  citizens  who  were  bebeved  to  be  worth 
little  as  soldiers  :  the  siege  of  1030  proved  this  noUon  crro- 
ious ;   nor  does  it  appear  in  histo.,-  that  where  regular^ 
tiuined  there  ever  .as  a  ^ant  of  spirit  or  gemus  ■"  h"  sous 
even  to  the  age  of  Napoleon.     Still  amongst  the  Italians  o 
Zi  period  they  were  esteemed  timid  from  U.e.r  varied  and 
commercial  habits  and  often  mean  nature  of    their  emplo  • 
meuts  •    mean  however,  not   intrinsically,   but  only  because 
adopted  bv  men  in  humble  life  us  a  means  of  honest  subsistence  ; 
a  reason  father  for  praise  than  disparagement.     Tlie  greates 
dignitaries  of  the  commonwealth  as  was  truly  ^'^''l./'^ 
not  to  labour  even  at  the  lowest  mechamc  arts  in  their  shops 
and  warehouses,  and  exercise  eveiy   sort  ol  trade  f.x^m   the 
highest  commercial  enterprise  to  the  lowest  manufactures  of 

the  country  *.  ,    .    -i-.,,..  ,c 

Anoihe;  and  stronger  reason  for  their  supposed  timuhtv  ^^as 
the  everlasting  discord,  the  clash  of  faction  and  the  utter  reck- 
lessness of  honour  patr.ot.sn.  and  poUticd  honesty  .hen  imt 
iu  competition  ^vitlI  party  spirit  amhition  and  personal  liatred. 
»  Marco  Foscari,  Pise.  Del.  Erud.  Tos.,  torn.  xxui.-Guiccmdini,  Lib.  xv., 
cap.  » v.— Robertson,  Ch.nrles  V.,  vol.  u.,  p.  .Jl- 
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Mammon  and  Iuxuit,  at  least  ui  gardens  and  architecture,  had 
also  their  full  share  in  augmenting  if  not  causing  the  timidity 
of  the  Florentine  citizens  in  face  of  an  invading  foe ;  for  their 
villas  and  country  palaces  were  so  numerous,  so  rich,  and  so 
magnificent,  that  they  alone  hecame  virtual  pledges  for  pacific 
and  timid  councils.     Many  citizens  had  invested  the  half  and 
even  a  larger  share  of  their  fortunes  in  these  fabrics  and  were 
much  more  lendy  to  buy  off  an  invader  witli  the  public  purso 
than  risk  their  destniction.    Timidily  naturally  increased  with 
opulence,  and  though  an  army  could  not  long  subsist  itself  in 
the  plain  of  Florence,  yet  property  worth  more  than  a  million 
of  gold  might  have   been   destroyed  in   a  few  days  amongst 
palaces   alone  ;    hence  it  was  a   common   saying   even  with 
the  Florentines  themselves,  that  theh  palaces  were  so  many 
hostages  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy ;  this  however  the  siege 
also  proved  to  be  false,  when  all  were  cheerfully  demolislied 
even  by  their  owners'  hands  >^     For  these  reasons,  although 
Florence  was  strong  in  its  defences,  site,  and  territory,  she  was 
deemed  weak  from  the  want  of  a  warlike  spirit  in  her  citizens. 
These  rural  palaces  were  probably  much  like  those  that  now 
stud  the  plain  of  Florence;  many  of  them  indeed  are  the  same  ; 
some  as  old  and  older  than  the  time  of  Boccaccio  and  their 
gardens  and  terraces  still   presen-e   the   ancient   republican 
stamp  and  character,  though  more  dilapidated  than  in  those 
energetic  days  of  taste  and  commercial  affluence.     Then  as 
now  there  was  probably  but  little  shade  immediately  around 
them  except  from  cypress  groves  and  fruit-bearing  trees  which 
seem  to  have  been  njore  cultivated  than  the  merely  ornamental 
plants.     JJuonaccorsi  Pitti  amongst  the  rainutioj  of  his  inter- 
esting chronicle  tells  us  that   on  the  twenty-fourth  of  April 
1419  he  counted  all  the  fruit-trees  m  his  garden  and  vineyard, 
and  that  exclusive  of  hazel-nuts  they  amounted  to  five  hundred 

•  Lcttcre  di  Carlo  Capcllo,  Venetian     vol.  i».,  Serie  iiV      Rclazioni  Venetc, 
ambassador     at     Florence,    1529-30,     Lettera  Ivii. 
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aud  sixtv.one.  By  his  list,  which  may  be  worth  recording,  it 
appears  that  there  were  one  hundred  and  sbtty-four  fig-trees  ; 
one  hundred  and  six  peach-trees  ;  eighty  plum-trees ;  fifty- 
eight  cherry-trees  ;  twenty-four  almond  trees  ;  twenty-five  apple- 
trees  ;  sixteen  pear-trees ;  six  orange-trees  ;  seven  pomegra- 
nates ;  two  quincc-trccs  ;  four  walnut-trees  ;  nine  "  amamii" 
(a  peculiar  sort  of  cherry)  and  sixty  olivo  troea  ;  bcflidcsa  great 
number  of  others  that  luid  not  yet  borne  fruit  but  >Yhich 
he  says  would  do  so  in  time  if  not  hurt  by  drought*. 

Thus  occupied  by  villas  and  vineyards  the  contado  of  Flo- 
rence produced  little  grain,  not  more  than  four  months'  con- 
sumption for  the  city ;  Moutepulciano,  Arczzo.  the  upper  Val 
d'iVrno  and  above  all  Pisa,  were  the  ordinary  granaries;  the 
ecclesiastical  states,   Siena,  Romagua  and  Sicily  the  extraor- 
dinary ones ;    but  commerce  and  manufactures  were  always 
unduly  encouraged  by  the  Florentines  at  the  expense  of  agri- 
culture although  the  latter  occupied  the  pens  of  able  men  both 
in  prose  and   verse.     This  partiality  would   not   have   been 
so  injurious  had  it  been  universal,  because  the  prosperity  of  ^ 
one  would  have  beneGtcd  the  other ;    but  it  was  perniciously  ' 
confined  to  the  capital,  not  spread  amongst  subject  cities  or 
diiTuscd  through  the  country. 

Commerce,  manufactures,  and  political  power  were  so  inti- 
mately connected  in  Florence  that  the  corporations  acquired 
vast  r.ches  and  influence,  their  rents  amounting  towards  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  about  200,000  florins  or  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  ordinar)-  revenue  of  the  commonwealth. 
Besides  this  they  had  the  administration  of  churches,  hos- 
pitals, and  charities  of  every  kmd,  affording  both  profit  and 
patronage  ;  so  that  in  their  corporate  character  none  were  more 
contented  than  the  trades  of  Florence.  Their  business,  CTcn 
in  th?  midst  of  all  the  misfortunes  that  followed  Lorenzo  do' 
Medici's  death,  seems  to  have  been  still  active  and  lucrative : 

♦  Buonaccorao  Pitti,  Cronica,  p.  112, 
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the  usual  number  of  pieces  of  that  sort  of  cloth  called  •'  Garho," 
composed  of  Sj.anisJi  woul,  wliich  were  manufactured  by  that 
trade  ninounted  to  fourteen  thousand,  and  sold  at  21  florins 
the  piece  in  Home.  Naples  Constantinople,  and  other  places.. 
Besides  these  there  were  from  four  to  five  thousand  pieces  of 
broad  cloth  made  of  En^dish  wool,  a  more  costly  fabric,  fetching 
the  prico  of  CA)  florins  riuh  :  tbis  kind  (.f  doth  was  denominated 
*'  S<tn  Marti)t,r'  and  its  export,  wliicli  along  with  the  otber 
often  rose  to  twenty-three  thousand  pieces,  amounted  to  nearly 
000,000  ducats  *. 

The  silk  trade  manufactured  four  hundred  bales  of  raw  silk 
besi.los  l)ronidos,  cloth  of  gold  and  silver,  and  similar  fid)rics 
to  tbo  amount  of  a  million  of  gold  annually,  so  that  from  these 
two  principal  branches  of  industrj-  the  activity  and  prosperity 
of  all  remaining  trades  may  be  conceived. 

Of  the  population  that  furnished  this  labour  it  is  diflicult  to 
speak,  for  while  some  authors  make  it  amount  to  a  hundred 
and  twenty-two  thousand,  from  other  sources  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  much  less  ;  yet  as  there  were  about  forty  hospitals 
in  the  city  with  a  rental  of  00,000  florins ;  and  between  Flo- 
rence and  its  suburbs  no  less  than  one  hundred  large  and  rich 
male  and  female  convents,  there  must  have  been  an  extensive 
population  to  require  and  support  them.  The  present  popula- 
tion of  Florence  is  about  a  hundred  thousand  contained  within 
the  ancient  precincts  :  additions  have  no  doubt  been  made  to 
the  city  ;  but  in  those  days  the  house  that  contained  four  good 
families  scarcely  serves  at  this  moment  for  one,  so  changed  are 
habits  !  And  we  are  told  by  Pagnini  that  the  same  amount  of 
labour  which  then  maintained  twelve  people  in  their  manner 
of  living  would  not  in  his  day  subsist  a  single  individual  f ! 

•   Marro  Fnsrari.  I)i«:rorsi,  toin.  xxiii.,  \%  no  Inrpcr  than  of  yore  .nnd  ihorcfoie 

I>rl.   Kr.  Ton. —  Vnidii,    Lil>.    ix.,    p.  the  7Ma7if/7i/ of  foo«I   eaten,   in«lepen- 

\}  *\      .  ''^^''t   of  qualili/f  luusl  average  about 

t  Ilcof  eonr^c  must  mean  to  include  the  same, 
loxuries,  because  the  human  stomach 
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Hence  he  infers  that  the  i^pulaUon  of  Florcucc  in  t\.e  f.ftcenth 
cculurv  ^as  about  ^^•l.at  it  has  been  commonly  supposed  and 
that  tiie  estimate  of  cotcmi^orary  authors  is  not  far  wrong. 
There  sucm  to  be  two  errors  into  which  modem  writers  have 
run  i>i  discussing  this  subject  and  which  have  made  the.n  d.s- 
believe  the  statements  of  cotemporaries  ;  lirsl  a  want  of  dis- 
tmctiou  between  the  taxed  and  the  unUxxed  inhabitants,  that 
is  between  citizens  and  mere  subjects  and  populace  :  secondly, 
and  the  most  important  one  ;  is  the  counii.ig  of  the  cv.c  popu- 
Intion  uiihv,  the  walls  alone  independent  of  the  suburbs  w^i.ch 
were  laige,  densely  i.ihabi.ed.  and  seem  evidently  to  have  been 
included   in  all   tho  coten.porary  stiitcmeuls.     V  archi  at  the 
commencement  of  the  siege  makes  the  population  atiiount  to 
one  hundred  thousand :    Goro  l)ati  says  that  one  hmidred 
••  Mogqia"  of  wheat  were  necessary  each  day  for  the  Florentme 
population  :  this  would  make  three  thousand  Mogg.a  a  month 
or  seventy  two  thousand  Staia  or  native  bushels,  which  at  the 
Florentine  calculation  of  one  Staia  per  head  a  mouth  would 
mve  as  manv  inhabitants,   and  this  added  to  the   suburban 
population  brings   up  tho  wholo  mass  of  people  to  a  great 
amount,  lor  the  suburbs  bv  some  writers  were  reckoned  nearly 
equal  to  the  city  itself.     The  number  of  "  So,.po,lm,ti  "  or  ta.x 
pavers,  that  is  to  sav  nominal  and  real  citizens,  in  Ui.  was 
thirtv-seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  tweuty-livc  as  enume- 
rated fov  the  imposition  of  the  Catasto ;  and  forty  thousand 
two  hundred  and  Uiirtveighl  for  the  same  tax  in  1 17".    These 
were  the  real  Florentine  republic ;  the  rest  were  slaves.  ]Ms. 
subjects  mider  legal  protection  but  with  no  political  rights, 
and  therefore  always  attached  to  Medician  supremacy  by  which 
they  were  courted  protected  and  amused  *. 

The  ordinarv  revenue  of  Florence  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century  and  beginning  of  the  sixt.-onlh  was  ;l  l.',,:,  KJ  fbirinsand 
the  ordinary  expense   -^-.JCi.UOO,  but  their  slan.liMg  army  was 

•  Parnini,  ddU  Dccimi. 
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trifling:  tlicv  Lad  no  artillerr  until  the  siege  iu  1530,  except 
a  few  \Nall-piccrs  called  "  Moschctd  "  which  were  also  carried  by 
mules  in  the  field,  and  their  garrisons  were  merely  skeletons. 
The  ahc.ve  revenue  seems  to  liave  l)ccn  taken  independent  of 
the  Ihrima  which  was  uncertain  and  ven-  unequal ;  for  though 
when  iir.st  established  it  strictly  answered  to  its  name,  state 
necessity  often  caused  its  repetition  more  than  once  witliin  the 
year,  so  that  it  Bomctimcs  amounted  after  the  revolution  of 
WM  to  forty  per  cent,  per  annum  and  even  more,  an  enormous 
taxation  which  only  a  democratic  government  could  have  ven- 
tured to  impose  !   Its  general  range  in  ordiuar}-  times  was  from 
about  11, ()()()  to  50,000  ilorins  ammally,  the'  florin  of  course 
though  intrinsically  the  same,  varying  in  value  of  exchange  for 
silver  and  copper  coinage  =^-. 

The  smallest  metallic  currency  of  Florence  during  this  cen- 
tury was   that  called   "P/moZi  "  or  "  Dan^rt  "  and  sometimes 
'•  Dauarijii"     Four  of  these  were  equal  to  a  "  Quattrin-Nero," 
or  Black  Quattrino,  first  coined  in  133;2  ;  and  five  to  a  '♦  Quat- 
trin-Bianco''  or   White  Quattrino.     Five    Quattriui   Neri  or 
four  Bianchi  were  equal  to  a  *'  Craziar     Four  "  Crazic  "  and 
one  Quattrino  Nero  made  a  "  Grosso  "  or  '*  Grossone  "  which 
was  equal  to  seven  '♦  Soldi  "  a  mere  nominal  coin  equivalent  to 
three  Quattrini.     Besides  these  there  was  the  '' Barile'' or 
**  GahcUotto ;  "  called  so  because  it  was  the  amount  of  the 
Gabella  for  one  barrel  of  wine  on  entering  the  gates  of  Flo- 
rence.    This  coin  was  also  denominated  *'  Battczzonc  "  from 
its  having  the  impression  of  Saint  John  baptising  Jesus,  whereas 
all  the  rest  of  the  Florentine  coinage  had  only  the  Baptist's 
figure    on  one  side  and  the  lily  on  the  reverse.     A   Barile, 
originally  worth  thirty-seven  Quattrini  and  two  Denari  became 
finally   equal  to  forty    Quattrini  or  one    *'  Gixdior     A    Lira 
(at  first  an   imaginaiy  coin)  contained  twenty  Sohli  or  twelve 
(Jrazie,    equal    to    bixty   (Quattrini,   or  two  Inmdrcd   and  forty 
L)anari. 

•  Pagnini,  Parte  prima.-— Varchi,  Lib.  ix. 
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The  golden  floriu,  whirli  after  the  downfall  of  tlie  repiil)lic  was 
also  named  a  ducat,  and  subsequently  **  Scinh/'  or  crown,  varied 
during  this  century  from  about  three  lire  and  a  half  to  seven. 
All  kinds  of  foreign  money  passed  current  in  the  Florentine 
market,  l)Oth  gold  and  silver,  but  the  I'reiuli  cn/wu  was  most 
esteemed  :  it  exchanged  for  sl\  lire  and  sixteen  sohli  at  the  end 
of  the  century  and  therefore  nearly  equiilled  tlie  florin.  The 
distinction  between  what  was  called  "Moneta  B'mnca'  and 
'' Mo  net  a  Nera"  or  '* /V/VAsr/  '  begjm  about  IMH*  or  13'2l;  the 
former  was  silver  money,  the  latter  copper  or  other  ba^e  metal 
mixed  with  a  small  portion  of  silver  and  sometimes  as  it  would 
seem  washed  over  with  it*.  Of  these  there  were  tho  'Fiorino 
da  Sei,''  equal  to  six  Danari  one  part  in  eleven  being  silver :  and 
the  *•  Fiorino  AVro"  of  the  same  fineness  but  only  one-sixth  of 
the  value  and  probably  identical  with  the  •/'/(*  /o//."  The  *'Sol- 
dinV  were  in  equal  parts  of  copper  and  silver  and  fetched 
twelve  Danari.  In  147:2  the  Quattrini  were  intrinsically  of  less 
value,  being  almost  one-seventh  instead  of  one-fifth  of  silver,  yet 
still  passed  for  four  Danari.  The  Piccioli  also  were  diminished 
more  than  two-thirds  in  their  silver  vjdue  the  same  year,  but 
seem  to  have  remained  unaltered  in  exchange.  In  1490,  or 
according  to  Borghini  in  1480,  the  (Quattrini  Bianchi  were 
coined  of  the  same  value  as  the  original  (>uattrini,  three  of  them 
being  made  equal  to  four  of  the  Neri.  Otlier  (^Hiattrini  were 
coined  the  same  year  and  in  150'.>,  wiih  .  ne-twelfth  part  of 
silver  only ;  and  thus  was  there  a  frequent  variation  of  the 
Moneta  Nera  or  copper  coinage  of  the  Florentine  republic  f. 
The  silver  florin  aj)pcars  to  have  been  in  circulation  previous  to 
125*2  when  the  golden  florin  was  first  coined,  of  which  it  formed 
a  twentieth  part :  some  time  after  the  gold  coin  appeared  these 
silver  florins  took  the  name  of  ''Grossr  or  ''Soldi  Grossi,''  and 
afterwards  "GmW/,"  ''Guclji  Grossi,"  ''Grossi  Gueiji"  ''Popo- 

*  Borghini,  Discorso    dclla    Moneti     f  Pagnini,  Tavola  cxi.,    Parte  ii*. — 
Fiorentina,  p.  189,  vol.  ii". — Pagnini,      Borghini,  Discorsi,  vol.  ii".,  p.  191. 
della  Decima. 
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//«/,"  "  Grossoni;'  "  CotaU;'  ''Carlini;'  '' Bariir  and*'  Quinto 
di  Ducato"  mih  some  little  depreciation  of  their  intrinsic  value 
but,  excepting  the  last,  the  same  currency.  There  were  about 
f'leven  ounces  and  three  quarters  of  silver  to  nine,  and  sub- 
se<iLU'iitly  twelve  pennyweights  of  copper,  but  considerable 
vai'iation  obtained  in  the  number  coined  from  a  pound  of  metal. 

These  mutations  altered  the  relative  value  of  the  two  florins 
so  that  instead  of  twenty,  no  less  than  thirty,  and  even  forty  and 
fifty  silver  florins  were  subsequently  given  in  exchange  for  one 
of  gold.  This  discrepancy ;  increased  as  it  appears  to  have  been 
by  a  fraudulent  diminution  of  the  weight ;  caused  so  much  diffi- 
culty that  a  new  and  imaginary  fraction  of  the  golden  florin  was 
introduced  into  use ;  this  was  the  "L/m ;"  not  a  new  coin  in 
Italy,  or  even  in  Florence  where  it  was  superseded  by  the  florin, 
and  which  city  in  1101)  purcliased  Monte  Murlo  from  the  Counts 
Guidi  for  five  thousand  "L//-e"  or  '' Lihhre  di  Fiorentini  Pic- 
cioli "  * ;  but  was  first  used  as  a  fraction  of  the  golden  florin  in 
the  fourteenth  centuiy,  yet  always  imaginary  until  Cosimo  the 
First  made  it  tangible  f. 

The  Lira  now  spoken  of  was  divided  into  twenty  Soldi  and 
these  again  into  twelve  Danari,  which  introduced  a  new  method 
of  counting  in  addition  to  the  old,  for  thenceforward  there  were 
two  species  of  Soldi  and  Danari  ;  the  one  being  fractional  parts 
of  a  golden  Florin ;  the  other  of  a  Lira,  itself  the  twentieth  part 
of  a  Florin :  the  one  abstract,  the  other  real ;  and  hence,  as 
the  silver  coinage  became  deteriorated,  arose  great  confusion  J. 

The  golden  florin  was  a  fixed  amount  of  metal  bearing  a  re- 
lative proportion  to  silver  when  first  coined  in  1'252,  of 
seventy- two  grains  to  seven  hundred  and  seventy ;  or  about  ten 
and  seven-tenths  to  one§.    The  Lira  being  imaginary,  and  com- 

*  "  Fionni  Piccioli"  was  the  proper  i  Ibid,  p.  1 36. 

name,  in  those  early  days,  of  the  Flo-  §  The  reader  is  requested  to  excuse 

rentine  money,  (Vide  Borghini  della  some  almost  necessary  and  perhaps  not 

Moneta  Fiorentina,  vol.  i\.,y.  156).  inconvenient    repetitions    about     the 

•I"  Borghini,  Discorsi,  vol.  ii**.,  pp.  232,  coinage,  from  the  miscellaneous  chap- 

235. — Pagnini,  della  Decima^  Parte  ii*.  ter  of  the  thirteenth  century  in  vol.  i. 
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|)osecl  of  Soltli  and  Danari,  altered  in  value  according  to  the  fine- 
ness, weight,  or  other  variation  in  those  coins,  while  the  florin 
maintained  its  station.  The  consequence  of  this  depreciation 
of  the  Soldi  and  Danari,  and  tlience  of  the  Lira,  was  tliat  the 
nuraher  of  Lire  contained  in  a  florin  kept  continually  increasing 
and  rendereil  the  currency  more  intricate ;  it  in  fact  formed  at 
one  and  the  same  time  a  gold  and  a  silver  jstamlard ;  which 
would  appear  to  be  something  like  measuring  cloth  by  the 
I  ►urometer. 

One  metal  alone  can  maintain  an  invariable  value  as  regards 
itself,  because  an  ounce  of  it  will  always  measure  an  ounce,  but 
gold  and  silver  like  the  mercurial  range  are  for  ever  varying  in 
relative  value  the  same  as  other  commodities,  and  will  no  more 
agree  than  the  barometrical  and  thermometrical  movements. 
For  though  the  general  relative  value  of  these  two  metals 
throughout  the  civilised  world  probably  sufYers  but  little  varia- 
tion except  after  long  periods,  their  value  in  the  several 
markets  will  be  continually  fluctuating ;  but  that  of  gold  most, 
in  consequence  of  its  greater  convenience  and  facility  of  transit. 

The  golden  florin  and  its  fractional  parts  was  the  standard 
used  in  all  the  financial  business  of  government,  and  of  this  coin 
there  were  manv  denominations,  all  of  the  same  carat  and  but 
little  variation  in  weight;  ranging  from  sixty-eight  to  seventy-two 
gmins  each  at  different  epochs  of  the  republic.  They  appeared 
at  various  times  under  divers  names :  the  ''Fiorbii  di  SiujyeUo'' 
were  so  called  from  their  being  inclosed  in  sealed  bags  contain- 
ing a  certain  number,  and  thus  circulated  unopened  in  com- 
merce :  of  these  there  were  florins  of  the  first,  second,  third 
and  fourth  Suggello ;  also  a  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh ;  some 
having  been  apparently  struck  to  coincide  with  the  Venetian 
ducat.  Then  came  the  "  Fiorino  iiitovissima  or  Larr/o,  di 
Galea  "  coined  in  14'22  for  the  Levant  and  Egyptian  trade  :  the 
''Fiorino  largo  "*;  the  '' Fiorino  stretto;'  ^' Fiorino  nuovo;' 

*  Or  Broad  Piece,  from  it3  larger  circumference;  having  been  thus  enlarged 
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"Fiorino  novastro ;''  ''Fiorino  stretto  di  Camera;''  ''DucatoT 
*'GirfUato;"  and  ''Fiorino  d'  Oro  Largo,  in  Oro*.  This  last 
was  a  mere  form  of  expression  to  secure  payment  in  golden 
florins  not  in  smdler  coinage  of  equivalent  amount ;  and  the 
'•  Fiorino  di  Camera  "  was  so  called  only  from  bein^t  of  the 
same  value  as  those  of  the  Apostolic  Chamber,  or  papal  florin, 
at  Home  f. 

The  flow  of  specie  into  Florence  must  have  been  constant,  from 
her  great  commerce,  her  numerous  manufactures,  and  wide-spread 
l)anking  trade  ;  wherefore  the  price  of  all  commodities,  except 
those  of  food  and  labour  which  were  forced  downwards,  probably 
stood  above  the  average  of  Italy,  with  the  exception  of  Venice 
perhaps,  and  possibly  Genoa.  The  mean  price  of  wheat  during 
the  three  first  quarters  of  this  century  was  in  relation  to  the 
mean  value  of  the  Lira  equal  to  one  Lira  two  Soldi  eight 
Danari  the  Staio:  barley  eight  Soldi :  rye  twelve  Soldi :  Indian 
corn  five  Soldi  and  four  Danari  :  kidney-beans  six  Soldi : 
walnuts  the  same  :  dried  figs  a  Lira :  wine  per  barrel  twenty- 
seven  Soldi  and  eight  Danari :  oil  six  Lire  and  ten  Soldi  the 
barrel :  veal  two  Soldi  two  Danari  and  three-quarters  a  pound 
troy :  mutton  about  the  same  :  pork  four  Soldi :  a  pair  of  capons 
one  Lira :  a  pair  of  fowls  eleven  Soldi :  pullets  eight  Soldi : 
young  geese  thirteen  Soldi  six  Danari :  sugar  was  sold  at  thirty- 
two  Soldi  and  eight  Danari  the  pound  troy :  manufactured  wax 
at  seven  Soldi :  saftron  at  ten  Lii-e  sixteen  Soldi :  English, 
French,  and  Spanish  wool  about  twenty-two  Lire  the  hundred 
pound  troy.     The  wages  of  a  mason  were  one  Lira  a  day,  and 


in  conformity  with  the  usage  of  other 
cities,  (Vide  Donmdco  JBonhiscgni, 
Sioria  di  Firenze.,^.  18.)  And  in 
consequence  of  this  the  old  Florins 
were  called  ^^ Strctt'C  for  distinction. 
(Vide  Orsini,  Storia  delJa  Moneta 
della  Eepuhlica  Fiorciitina,  vol.  i"., 
Introduction).  But  the  intrinsic  value 
of  all  the   abovc-nientioncd    varieties 


was  nearly  equal. 

»  Borghini,  Discorso  della  Moneta 
Fioren*. — Orsini,  Stor.  della  Moneta 
della  Republica  Fiorentina. — Pagnini, 
della  Decima,  Parte  ii". — Fiorino  d* 
Oro  lUustrato,  da  Pietro  Vettori  Vet- 
tori,  cap.  iii.  to  xvii. 
+  Orsini,  Stor.  Monete  Fior*.,  vol.  i% 
Introduction. 
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half  that  for  his  labourer ;  those  of  a  carpenter  the  same,  and 
an  agricultural  labourer  ten  Soldi  or  about  the  niutli  part  of  a 
golden  llorin,  so  that  a  mason  or  cai-penter  could  eani  nearly  a 
Staio  of  corn  a  day*. 

No  means  were  omitted  by  the  Florentines  to  encourage  com- 
merce and  manufactures,  and  to  discourage  liLxury  and  promote 
marriage  :  for  the  last  puqiose  "  //  Monte  delle  Dote  "  or  mar- 
riage portion  fund  was  created  in  li'lo,  botli  male  and  female. 
A  hundred  florins  vested  in  either  of  these  ^tu.  ks  entitled  the 
young  man  or  woman  at  their  man*iage  if  at  the  end  of  fifteen 
years  to  500  florins  or  more,  according  to  the  length  of  the 
time  beyond  that  period  ;  but  if  they  died  or  entered  a  convent 
before,  then  the  money  remnined  to  the  "3/o/n//.  ' 

Great  care  was  taken  to  keei)  ^^^^  provision  market  low,  an 
interference  that  often  had  a  contrary  etTect  and  proved  always 
mischievous  ;  ])ut  agriculture  was  liglitly  thought  of  while 
large  profits  were  made  by  commerce  and  public  loans :  few 

•  Pagnini,  »lclla  Dccima,  Parte  ii.  This  4.51I)S.  troy,  nn.l  cost  two  hundred  and 

is  the  rough  average  of  throe  quarters  of  sevonty-two  Dunari,  its  average  price 

a  century  during  which  the  value  of  the  according  to  the  ahove  calculation  must 

gold  florin  rose  almost  regularly  from  weight  for  weight  have  been  about  3*. 

three  Lira  thirteen  Soldi   four  Danari,  .•}</.  sterling  of  our  day,  and  at  the  pre- 

to  five  Lira  eight  Danari.  Now,  reckon-  sent  value  of  wheat  in  England  would 

ing  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  florin  to  cost  about  AsA^d.  therefore  a  Floren- 

bc  equivalent^to  about  Via.  9d.  of  our  tine  labourer  could  at  this  price  buy 

money,  (/.  e.  72  grains  of  pure  gold  in  about   lolbs.  of  wheat  with   his  day's 

the  florin  and    113   in   the    sovereign  wagesat  that  [»eriod  in  Florence  market, 


Tnearly)  an  agricultunil  labourer's 
wages,  reckoned  as  one-ninth  of  the 
mean  value  of  a  florin,  would  bo  about 
1*.  5(/.  a  day,  weight  for  weight  of  our 
money,  which  seems  almost  incredible. 


but  the  same  money  would  only  pur- 
chase 1  t.Jlbs.atthismomentiu  England 
with  wheat  at  .lO.*.  a  quarter,  or  6«.  M. 
a  bushel.  Wherefore,  assuming  my 
data  and  calculations  to  be  correct,  the 


The  mean  value  of  the  golden  florin  value  of  money  compared  with  what  it 

was   four    Lira   nine    S<ddi   and   nine  now  is  in  England  was  only  as  15  to 

Danari  or  nearly  so.    Now  the  present  Ib'.t  at  a  bread  price.     And'this  is  one 

Tuscan   Staio   is  stated    to   be  about  amongst   other  indications   that    leada 

seven-tenths  of  a  Winchester  wheat-  mo  to  think  Florence  must  have  been 

bushel   of  641bs.  troy,  and    although  dearer  than  the  rest  of  Italv,  in  con- 

the  Staio  varie.l  a  little  in  early  times,  sequence  of  wars,  taxation,  debt,  trade, 

there  is  probably   no  great  difference  wi.lc-sprcad  poverty,  and   p;irtial  opu- 

between  its  then  and  present  capacity.  Icncc. 
Wherefore  assuming  that  it  was  about 
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citizens  in  fact  possessed  much  land  and  still  fewer  cared  for 
it ;  all  the  force  of  government  waa  directed  to  keeping  the 
market  abundantly  supplied  with  food,  and  preventiifg  its 
export  by  every  possible  means,  in  order  that  the  manufac- 
turing population  should  live  cheap  and  the  merchants  in  con- 
sequence be  able  to  undersell  all  other  nations  in  the  foreign 
market  and  yet  make  large  profits.  Hence  all  the  rigid  laws 
and  minute  regulations  of  the  offices  of  -  La  Grascia  "  and 
"  UAbondanzar  of  which  more  will  be  said  hereafter,  showing 
how  they  rather  tended  to  create  scarcity  than  repel  it,  by 
their  pernicious  interference  with  private  trade  and  individual 
enterprise. 

Other  public  enact nients  contributed  also  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  trade;  and  sumptuary  laws,  promulgated  from  the 
most  remote  times  of  the  republic,  seem  to  show  the  foresight 
of  Its  mlers  in  thus  early  trying  to  check  the  inevitable  influ- 
ence  of  riches  on  the  citizen,  by  inducing  him  to  supply  luxu- 
ries but  use  none,  and  thus  increase  his  ability  to  serve  the 
public.    Nor  were  they  entirely  without  effect,  the  Florentines 
bemg  111  those  times  noted  throughout  Europe  for  their  domes- 
tic frugality,  while  their  magnificence  in  every  public  work 
and  their  enormous  expense  in  wars,  was  the  theme  of  universal 
admiration.      Varchi ;  on  the  authority  of  Cristofano  Landini 
the  commentator  of  Dante  ;    gives  a  curious  estimate  of  the 
vast  treasure  expended  by  Florence  in  war;  with  an  ordinary 
revenue,  as  he  asserts,  of  less  than  25,000  florins  a  month 
*•  From  the  year  1377"  says  Landini  "until  1406  there  were 
spent  m  war  alone,  11,500,000  golden  florins;"  equal  in  pur 
chase-value  probably  to  about  1-2,000,000  sterling  of  the  pre- 
sent day.     And.  he  continues,  "  as  every  100  florins  weigh 
one  pound,  40,000  florins  are  equal  to  a  mule-load  of  four  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  therefore  the  whole  quantity  would  load  two 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  mules,  and  half  a  load  over.     And 
because   •>00,000  florins  make  a  cart-load  of  two  thousand 
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pounds  there  would  be  fifty  cart-loads  and  a  half  of  gold  ex- 
pended in  twenty-nine  years  on  four  wars  tdone  "*! 

Now  as  forty-four  guineas  and  a  half  weigh  one  pound 
troy  the  above  amount  of  gold  is  etpial,  weight  for  weight 
without  any  allowance  for  the  higher  carat  of  the  florin,  to 
5,373,.'J75  pounds  sterling.  Landini  also  asserts  that  seventy- 
seven  Florentine  houses  alone  (but  probably  with  more  than 
one  family  in  each)  paid  in  extraordinary  contributions  between 
the  years  1430  and  1  153  no  less  than  1.n7:..()00  florins,  or 
twenty  cart-loads  of  gold  ;  and  during  the  tliree  years  of  popu- 
lar government  from  15t27  until  1530,  including  the  siege,  no 
less  than  1,110,500  florins  in  extraordinarj-  contributions 
passed  through  the  hands  of  the  goveniment  f. 

Ever)'  pains  was  taken  to  encourage  parsiinonj  in  domestic 
habits  ;  in  food,  in  raiment,  and  ever}-  branch  of  inivate  and 
personal  expenditure  ;  and  thence  arose  thai  hUong  spirit  of 
frugality  and  love  of  gain  that  distinguished  the  Floren- 
tines. Many  '* prarfmatic  laws"  as  they  were  (;illed,  exist 
iu  the  "  Florentine  Statute  "  against  excess  in  personal  indul- 
gence of  expense :  the  ornaments  permitted  and  forbidden  are 
described,  the  quality  of  woollen  cloth  and  silk  stuffs  of  which 
the  use  was  prohibited  is  indicated ;  the  fasliion  of  dress  for 
both  the  sexes  directed,  the  expense  of  uu[»tials  regulated,  and 
the  number  and  quality  of  the  viands  allowed  on  such  occasions 
laid  dowTi  even  to  the  minutest  particulars,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  slightest  appearance  of  liLxuiy  and  extravagance  in  a  j^eople 
depending  on  their  own  industry  alone  for  their  national  great- 
ness and  prosperity ;  nay  they  went  so  far  as  to  forbid  retail 
dealings  in  some  of  the  more  costly  species  of  cloth  and  silk  in 
order  to  prevent  their  wear  by  the  citizens  *. 

This  fnigal  simplicity  of  domestic  life,  though  gradually  ci  .r- 
roded  by  time  and  increasing   opulence,   long  regulated  the 


•  V;irclii,  Lib.  ix.,  p.  115. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  116. 


t  P:»cnitii,  *U*ll;i   Dccima,   Parte  iii»., 
torn.  ii". 
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domestic  manners  of  the  Florentines ;  amongst  whom  the  most 
wealthy  even  at  the  end  of  this  century,  never  overstepped  the 
modesty  of  civil  life  as  practised  by  their  poorer  neighbours : 
tliere  was  in  fact  as  we  are  told  by  Borgbini,  an  ancient  social 
maxim  studiously  nourished,  and  from  its  antiquity  firmly  rooted 
iu  their  mind,  that  modesty  in  the  opulent  was  honom-able  and 
becoming  a  generous  disposition;  an  ostentatious  disjilay  of  wealth 
in  their  private  houses  ungraceful  and  wounding  to  the  feelings 
of  the  less  fortunate  :  it  was  then,  says  Borghini  "  held  as 
shamefid   that  any  person  should  be  able  to  say  '  such  a  one 
has  plate,'  as  it  is  now  considered  glorious  to  possess  it  in 
abundance  -.     Excepting  a  service  of  forks  and  spoons,  a  silver 
cup  for  holding  confectionery  at  marriage  feasts,  one  or  two 
other  cups,  and  a  silver  saltcellar  (and  these  often  given  by  the 
community  for  some  public  service)  none  would  risk  the  blame 
of  public  opinion  for  having  more  plate,  even  though  his  coffers 
were  overflowing  with  gold  and  silver."     The  common  custom 
was  to  have  all  the  furniture  of  the  buffet,  the  candlesticks,  the 
washing  basons  and  ewers  everything  of  brass ;  but  a  circlet 
of  silver  in  the  centre  of  the  basin  and  on  the  cover  of  the 
ewer  which  was  generally  engraved  or  enamelled  with  the  arms 
of  the  master  alone,  or  quartered  with  those  of  his  wife.     This 
plate  was  frequently  borrowed  by  neighbours,  so  that  when  any 
public  occasion  called  for  a  succession  of  great  suppers  the  same 
articles  went  the  round  of  all  f .     Such  equality  was  as  it  were 
the  railroad  of  social  intercourse  in  Florence  and  the  car  of  life 
rolled  smoothly  over  it ;  each  citizen  could  invite  his  neighbour 
however  wealthy  to  as  good  a  feast  as  he  had  himself  partaken 
of,  and  none  were  humbled  by  another's  opulence,  nor  shrunk 
under  the  splendour  of  lordly  magnificence,  for  wit  and  reason 
overcame   sensuality  and  formed  the  soul  and  spirit  of  each 

*   Borghini   flourislicd  in  tlie    middle  Florence  in  1 755. 

of  the  sixteenth  century  and  his" />  AS-  f  Borghini,  Discorso    della     Moneta 

corsi"'  were  first  published  by  bis  exc-  Fiorent.,  vol.  ii",  pp.  163-4. 
cutors  iu  1584,  and  again  by  Viviani  of 
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eutertainraent.  Mamago  portions  were  then  moderate  ;  dress 
and  personal  oniaments  of  the  same  modest  character,  the 
household  furniture  in  good  taste  and  clean,  not  pompous  or 
crowded :  all  vanity  in  short  was  checked  and  lowered  while 
substantial  wealth  remained  firm  upon  its  unpretending 
pedestal  -. 

But  with  all  this  domestic  simplicity  none  on  gi-eat  occasions 
could  be  more  magniticent  than  the  Florentines  both  indivi- 
dually and  collectively,  as  citizens  and  as  a  community.  In 
their  own  homes  and  in  public  places  they  seemed  to  be  different 
beings  and  in  the  latter  with  a  splen<luur  scarcely  credible :  their 
palaces  themselves  and  their  magnificent  villas,  to  say  nothing 
of  public  buildings,  show  a  higher  and  more  refine*!  taste  than 
that  of  modem  entertainments  which  absorb  fortunes  without 
leaving  a  trace  of  real  splendour  or  utility  behind,  even  in 
the  heart  or  memory  of  the  guests ;  but  when  these  were 
necessary  to  the  Florentines  thnj  also  couM  blaze  forth  with 
dazzling  magnificence. 

For  public  banquets,  games,  and  tournaments  was  reserved 

tliis  display  :  at  one  of  the  latter  in  1 107,  Benedetto  Coluccio, 

nephew  or  grandson  of  the  Florentine  secretary,  put  a  hundred 

and  seventy  i>ouuds  of  pure  silver  on  the  trappings  and  armour 

of  two  horses,  that  of  the  head  and  crest  having  been  entirely 

composed  of  this  metal ;  not  plain,  but  highly  ^vrought  in  relief, 

with  heads,  and  stories,  and  images,  intenningled  with  rich 

enamelling  by  the  hand  of  Antonio  del  Pollaiuolo  one  of  the 

lii-st  artists  of  the  day  ;  so  that  the  workmanship  was  even 

more  costly  than  the  material  :  nay  for  the  embroidery  of  his 

own  and  his  hqrse  s  dress  he  used  thirty  pounds  of  fine  pearls, 

and  these  two  things  alone  without  reckoning  brocades,  silks, 

and  various  other  jewels  cost  him  5000  tb»rins,  or  about  fifty' 

two  pounds  of  pui-e  gold.     His  horse  which  was  called  "  Scor- 

*  It  must    be    unilcrsttxi.!    that    this     fifteenth  century,  as    time    rolled    on 
rckrs    to  the  earlitr  portion    of    the     manncra  inseusillj  changed. 
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zone  "  cost  -200  florins ;  but  these  fine  animals  sometimes  sold 
in  those  days  for  600  florins ;  equal  to  more  than  as  many 
pounds  of  our  present  money  *. 

We  have  another  instance  of  the  difference  of  public  and 
private  life  amongst  the  Florentines  in  the  person  of  Lorenzo 
de'  ]Medici  when  he  married  his  daughter  Maddalena  to  Fran- 
ceschetto  Cibo  son  of  Pope  Innocent  VIII.  A  suite  of  the  fii*st 
rank  of  Roman  nobility  accompanied  the  bridegroom  to  Flo- 
rence and  were  magnificently  lodged  by  Lorenzo  in  a  palace 
expressly  fitted  up  for  their  reception,  while  Cibo  himself  as 
now  forming  a  part  of  the  Medici  was  received  in  the  family 
mansion.     After  a  few  days  of  festivity  and  ceremony  the  bride- 
groom on  coming  to  supper  with  his  father-in-law  found  instead 
of  the  previous  magnificence  everything  reduced  to  the  usual 
imrsimonious  simplicity  of  Florentine  domestic  life.    Although 
a  little  startled  at  this  he  made  no  remark,  but  seeing  the  same 
frugality  continued  he  became  uneasy  and  mortified,  not  on  his 
own  account,  but  lest  his  company  of  distinguished  followers 
should  be  similarly  treated  and  himself  disgraced,  accustomed  as 
they  were  to  the  luxurious  refinement  of  Roman  manners,  and 
having  been  invited  to  a  marriage  little  short  of  regal  which 
was  expected  to  be  celebrated  with  corresponding  magnificence ; 
he  therefore  feared  they  might  return  disgusted,  to  his  own  and 
Lorenzo's  shame,  and  contemplated  with  some  uneasiness  the 
eifects  of  future  ridicule  at  the  court  of  Rome.     Cibo  at  first 
avoided  any  inquiry  but  seeing  them  always  joyous  he  one  day 
ventured  to  ask  as  if  by  chance,  how  they  fared,  and  excusing 
his  own  absence  from  their  society  in  consequence  of  busmess : 
the  answer  was  encouraging  and  after  further  questions  finding 
that  they  were  treated  more  like  princes  tlian  private  gentlemen 
he  began  to  appreciate  Lorenzo's  simple  grandeur  and  in  his 
newly-awakened  admiration  frankly  acknowledged  his  first  sus- 


•   Luca    Pulci,  Giostra  di    Lorenzo  do'  Medici. 
Moneta  Fior.,  torn,  ii",  pp.  165-6,  &c'. 
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picions  and  annoyance,  with  his  subse(iuent  satisfaction  and 
surprise.  To  this  the  Medici  quietly  replied  that  having  received 
him  as  his  sou  he  treated  him  as  such ;  had  he  done  otherwise 
it  would  have  been  putting  him  on  the  footing  of  a  stranger  : 
Imt  the  illustrious  foreigners  who  had  honoured  his  nuptials 
with  their  presence  were  served  with  all  the  distinction  due  to 
distinguished  rank  and  the  dignity  of  Franceschetto  and  the 
Medici.  Yet  Lorenzo  at  this  time  governed  Florence  despotically 
and  all  Italy  through  his  political  intluence,  besides  being  con- 
sidered as  a  sovereign  prince  by  every  European  potentate  *  ! 

These  fnigjd  habits  wei-e  graced  by  what  Varchi  denominates 
an    "incredible   and    marvellous  cleanliness   and    neatness" 
throughout  every  rank ;  in  fact  the  lowest  manufacturers  and 
daily  labourers  fared  he  says  better  than  the  citizens  in  general ; 
that  is  more  comfortably ;  for  the  latter  were  in  the  habit  of 
living  mu(!h  away  from  home,  frequenting  taverns,  drinking, 
and  taking  little  thought  except  to  make  themselves  merry, 
while  the  former  remained  steady  at  their  domestic  business 
creating  luxuries  without  indulging  in  the  use  of  them,  but  pass- 
ing their  days  in  sober  and  careful  frugality.     Tins  tavern  life 
increased  to  a  most  pernicious  degree  towards  tlie  bogimiing 
of  the  sixteenth  centuiy  and  was  pmctised  i)rincipally  by  the 
middling  and  higher  nuiks  of  citizens  though  there  were  many 
of  the   latter   who  maintained  their   ancient    establishments 
with  a  degree  of  splendour  suited  to  the  changing  manners  of 
the  time.     The  "  Thuit  "  was  commonly  in  u>.   .unongst  equals 
in  age  and  rank ;  but  apparently,   in  addressing  much  older 
or   more    distinguished    pei-sons    the   second    i>ei-son    plural, 
and  not  the  third  pei-son  singular  as  at  present,  wa>  in  com- 
mon usage  ;  except  to  knights,  doctoi-s  of  law,  and  canons,  who 
were  addressed  ai  *•  Mcsserer     Physicians  received  the  title  of 
*'  Master  *'aud  monks  were  always  most  reverendly  denominated 
•'/Wr<;"but   when  those  courts  wliirli   niav  bo  .ailed  vice- 
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regal  or  vice-papal,  began  to  be  regularly  established  at  Florence 
under  tlie  Cardinals  Giulio  de'  Medici  and  Cortona,  manners 
became  more  refined  and  ceremonious  if  not  more  corrupt. 

After  eighteen  years  of  age  the  dress  of  a  Florentine  citi- 
zen was  a  loose  sur-coat  of  black  serge  or  'Tuiscia"  (a  rough 
sort  of  woollen  cloth)  that  reached  nearly  to  the  heels  and 
lined  with    taffetii,    '' Ennisino ''■'■,  or   tabby,   when  worn  by 
doctors  of  laws  and  other  grave  individuals  of  that  class,  and 
almost  always  black.      It  was  slit  down  in  front  with  side 
openings  for  the  arms  and  plaited  from  the  top,  where  it  was 
fastened  with  a   hook  and  eye  round   the  throat  within,    or 
with  ribands  or  laces    without.     Such   was   the  Florentines' 
''Litcnr  which  may  be  seen  represented  in  most  of  their  old 
portraits,  but  especially  in  that  of  Dante.     This   light  and 
convenient  as  well  as  majestic   attire  was  lined  during  the 
winter  with  line  furs,  velvet,  and  occasionally  for  the  more  wealthy 
with  rich  and  thick  damask;  under  it  some  w^ore  the  "/Srtto" 
or  ''Saionc,''  a  sort  of  close  vest  or  doublet;  some  the  ''Gab- 
hanelUr  and  "  Cassacca,'  which  were  much  of  the  same  character 
only  with  longer  skirts  to  the  latter  :  but  in  summer  this 
addition  was  omitted  and  the  Lucco  thrown  over  a  light  jacket 
or  doublet  alone,  and  generally  of  plain  silk.     On  their  head 
the  Florentine  citizens  wore  a  cap,  rather  perhaps  a  sort  of  hat, 
made  of  plain  black  cloth  or  Rascia  thinly  lined,  which  being 
fastened   behind   could   be   thrown    back   on   the   neck   and 
shoulders.     This  was  called  "  La  Derretta  alia  Civile^'  or  the 
civic  bonnet.      Those  who  wore  their  hair  and  beard  long  were 
avoided  as  ungentlemanlike  and  even  classed  with  robbei-s  and 
assassins  until  after  1495,  or  about  that  period,  when  old  man- 
ners began  to   change  as  foreign  intercourse  increased,   the 
beard  was  allowed  to  gi'ow,  and  those  who  adhered  to  ancient 
usage  began  to  be  derided.     Instead  of  the  Lucco  a  long  cloak 

*  The  «  ErmisInoT'  was  a  light  silk  fabric,  first  imported  into  Europe  from 
Ormus  whence  it  received  its  name. 
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was  often  thro\Mi  over  the  inner  garments,  genemlly  of  black 
silk,  hut  the  rich  and  noble,  and  especially  the  physicians,  wore 
it  of  a  rose  or  riolet  hue,  over  a  warmly-lined  cloth  or  velvet 
doublet.  The  *'  Capjmccw^  was  another  portion  of  the  Floren- 
tine dress,  and  was  in  three  parts:  first  the  "  Mdzzocchio :  " 
which  was  a  padded  circlet  covered  with  cloth  bound  round 
and  over  the  head  so  as  to  cover  it  completely :  secondly  the 
**i^o^///fl"  which  hanging  over  the  shoulder  defended  the  left 
cheek:  thirdly  the  *' Becchitto^'  or  a  double  strip  of  the  same 
cloth  falling  down  to  the  ground  but  being  again  turned  up 
was  fixed  to  the  right  shoulder  or  else  folded  round  the  neck 
aind  head  for  additional  comfort.  This  habit  was  particularly 
suited  to  the  climate  of  Florence  as  an  e\rt  Unit  aud  eliectiial 
protection  from  the  cold  winds  and  sliarp  winter  air  in  that 
city  but  was  brought  originally  from  Flan  1*  i^  by  the  early 
Florentine  tniders. 

Any  inhabitant  whether  a  citizen  or  not  was  privileged  to 
wear  either  of  these  two  habits,  but  no  citizen  could  attend  the 
public  councils  in  another  dress.  At  night  in  the  open  air 
they  wore  the  "Tocco"  or  tlat  bonnet  and  a  short  Spanish 
hooded  cloak,  but  except  a  soldier,  any  person  wearing  this  by  day 
would  have  been  considered  disreputable.  In  the  house  dur- 
ing winter  a  cap  and  a  sort  of  loose  great-coat  were  worn ; 
in  summer  a  smaller  cap  and  dressing-gown  of  Lille  serge 
or  fustian:  on  horseback  common  cloaks  or  the  **Gabbano," 
a  sort  of  loose  surtout  of  cloth  or  lUiscio  were  worn,  and  on  a 
journey,  of  felt,  acconling  to  the  season.  By  this  mode  of  pro- 
viding against  every  change  of  weather  it  may  well  be  imagined 
that  large  sums  were  spent  in  dress.  The  pantaloons  were 
slashed  at  the  knees  and  thighs  and  lined  with  taffeta,  or 
trimmed  with  velvet  or  lace :  the  shirt  was  plated  at  the 
breast  and  wrists,  and  with  the  rest  of  their  garments  even  to 
the  gloves  and  purse,  was  changed  every  Sunday,  a  habit  some- 
what at  variance  at  least,  according  to  present  notions,  with  the 
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"  Maraiif/Uosa  e  incredibile  moyuUzia  e  pitUtezza,''  of  Varchi. 
The  cappuccio  was  never  taken  off  to  salute  any  one  but  the 
gonfalonier  of  justice,  a  bishop  or  a  cardinal :  to  all  other  digni- 
taries, such  as  magistrates,  knights,  doctors  of  law,  and  canons, 
the  head  was  slightly  bowed  and  the  cappuccio  raised  up  a  little 
in  front  with  two  fingers.     The  Florentines  were  certainly  en- 
dowed with  a  most  acute  intellect  and  wonderful  taste  and 
genius ;  nothing  came  amiss  to  them ;  war,  commerce,  arts, 
science,  literature  and  politics,  whatever  they  set  their  mind  to 
they  mastered,  and  produced  men  who  made  themselves  famous 
in  all,  and  this  seems  more  extraordinary  if  their  habits  and 
education  are  considered :  accustomed  from  earliest  infancy  and 
for  the  most  trifling  wages  to  carry  bundles  of  wool  and  baskets 
of  silk  like  common  porters  ;  to  be  all  day  and  a  great  portion 
of  the  night  fixed  at  the  loom  and  other  machinery ;  to  be 
employed  in  shops  and  warehouses  ;  at  the  desk  and  scales, 
and  then   to    come   forth    as   statesmen,    leaders  of   armies, 
ambassadors,  masters  of  all  the  higher  branches  of  civilisation, 
and  to  shine  everywhere,  shows  a  power  and  pliancy  of  intel- 
lect and  a  natural  force  of  character  that  few  people  can  boast 
of.     This  sense  of  independence  and  self-confident  energy  of 
mind  made  them  turbulent  and  refractory,  surly,  discontented, 
and   ambitious,  with  virtues  and  vices,  equally  conspicuous, 
and  extreme  in  all  'i*. 

So  keen  a  spirit  imparted  peculiar  sharpness  and  subtilty  to 
their  trade  which  was  dissected  and  analysed  in  its  minutest 
ramifications,  more  perhaps  than  it  was  studied  on  broad  and 
general  principles.  At  a  very  early  period  the  Florentines  sought 
to  establish  a  maritime  commerce  with  as  much  ardour  as  others 
opposed  it  more  especially  the  Pisans ;  nor  did  the  Genoese  and 
Venetians  fail  to  join  in  impeding  a  project  which  promised  mis- 
chief to  all  three :  and  had  not  their  own  disputes  weakened  these 
states  Florence  would  have  found  great  and  perhaps  insurmount- 

*  Varchi,  Lib.  ix.,  p.  118. 
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«l.le  difflcliy  i„  overcoming  their  efforts  af(ai„s,  U.v     The  liret 
-A  e::TTr''''''~'  "■"'  '""■  "-'  >"   V"i-"     . 

anewcd  audits  conditions  ol«ene.l  until  |:i-|  wlu,,  tl...  I'is,u.<, 
bega^  to  lev,  new  .luties  :  disputes  continued  ij       tl  eZ 

.    all  •;      '.'    '"'""  ^'"'•''""•'•^  "■"'  "'-•  ■"-•'-"'-  -    -d 
tl  """-Ills,      in  I.MJ  tlMsc.veinptioH  was  limitpd  fn 

he  an.ount  of  -.OO,,,,,,  „orins,  all  above  „.,  r-,  ..     ^     f 
t«"  percent,  on  tl.o  value  of  eommod,,,,.     L  .  .s     Ll, 
were    egun  with  Genoa;  iu  Um  with  the  l-ukeoi' U^r  ul 
4     f  wtth  the  King  of  C,j,r„s;  and  linall,  in   l;.  :;rwki; 

Pisa  on  the  &ime  rouditions  as  beforo      l„  i  w.?  . 

existed  with  that  kingdom  from  l:tiM.l.     The  Dnk,,  „f  Am.  • 
"eeu,>„tio„  of  Pisa  iiUern.pted    tnule   an      i  ,  Sj 

n  r^neo  to  call  the  Kniperor  agiunst  him  l.v  .•,     '..h  J^^ 

r:il^:c:;;'',j;-  '•"^'7>«  ^-^^ned,  nruoTa 

lie   coion>   ot   CaUiloumiis  mid  other  Aratronese  mih 

built  and  Andrea   GaSi  a    ~r    f''  ""^  """ 
geneml  of  them  and  the  '/.I  J '"7. .  '  ""^  '"'"'" 

iiallev^  fla  »«ii       ""■  "*®     ''""«     (a  lighter  species  of  war 
gllej)  as  well  as  supenntendent  of  commerce  at  Pisa  for  Z 
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years  :  this  was  the  first  naval  ofBcer  and  first  marine  force  of 
Florence.  Part  of  it  was  nnniediately  employed  to  protect  the 
trade  of  Porto  Pisano  iVoni  the  aggressions  of  the  Genoese  at 
Lcgliorn  after  a  vain  attempt  to  accjuire  that  port  from  them 
by  purchase  -in  1  i  1 1 ,  but  an  advanUigeous  convention  was 
nevertheless  concluded  in  1 41;3  wliich  secured  the  Florentine 
trade  fioni  molestation  iu  that  quarter.  Leghorn  was  finally 
purchased  iu  11  "2 1  from  Genoa  wlio  was  then  distressed  for 
funds  to  mjdvc  war  sigainst  the  Duke  of  Milan,  and  amongst 
other  conditions  the  Florentines  were  bound  to  freight  Genoese 
ve^selb  alone  with  all  merchandise  going  from  Flanders  and 
England  to  any  part  of  that  republic's  dominions. 

This  acquisition  was  very  ])opular  as  the  Florentines  now 
hoped  to  erea'e  both  a  war  and  commercial  marine,  the  ob- 
jects of  theii'  hopes  wislics  and  most  costly  exertions  for  a 
wliole  century:  their  iut«nial  trade  was  already  on  the  most 
favourabh^  footing  iuid  now  the  ports  of  Pisa  and  Leghorn 
opened  a  fresh  .nul  ample  lield  for  the  exercise  of  Florentine 
industry  aiul  commercial  enterprise.  The  creation  of  a  Board 
called  "  /  sei  Consoll  ihl  Mare'  was  the  primary  step  towards 
a  regular  administration  of  naval  affairs :  they  first  resided 
at  Florence,  but  in  14'2C)  three  were  sent  permanently  to 
Pisa  where  their  principal  duty  was  the  encouragement  and 
extension  of  commerce :  for  this  purpose  both  sections  of  the 
magistracy  were  bound  to  investigate  the  condition  of  all 
Florentine  trades  and  manufactures  and  suggest  modes 
of  improvement,  botli  by  the  introduction  of  new  employ- 
ments and  sources  of  industry  and  the  prohibition  of 
foreign  wares,  or  the  interdiction  of  certain  exports.  They 
were  bound  to  establish  a  sufficient  naval  force  to  protect  the 
ports  and  coast  of  Florentine  Tuscany ;  to  make  commercial 
agreements  with  foreign  states;  to  settle  the  quaritity  and 
quality  of  the  merchandise  that  was  to  he  embarked  in  the  two 
great  public  galleys  destined  to  begin  a  new  and  direct  trade 
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to  tl)e  Levaut,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  specie  for  the  same 
purpose ;   to  keep  accurate  accomits  of  the  profit  and  loss  of 
each   voyage   and   become   responsible   for  its   management. 
Several  kmds  of  foreign  goods  and  manufactures  were  loaded 
with   high  duties  and  others  altogether  prohibited   by  these 
magistrates,  for  the  encouragement  of  native  industn'  in  those 
spots  ivhere  local  circumstances  ami  (he  natural  bent   of  the 
people  promised  successful  competition.      Several  kinds  of  wool- 
len cloth  were  thus  prohibited  and  silks  of  all  kinds,  except 
ladies'  veils :  arms  and  iron  too  were  forbidden  to  be  exported 
in  the  gi-eat  Levant  galleys  ;  '*  to  the  end  that  God  might  he 
propitious  and  prosper  their  voyage  r  and  for  the  same  reason 
slaves   were  not    to   be    received  on   board    these    two  ves- 
sels as  articles  of  commerce,  though  in  common. domestic  use 
at  Florence-  still  this  was  a  public  acknowledgment  of  the 
cnme  by  supreme  national  authority.     The  Florentine  branch 
of   this  Consulate  was  particularly  intrusted   with  a  general 
superintendence    of  commerce,  the  appointment  of  consuls 
in   foreign   states,    and   the   letting   of  the    two   galleys   to 
private   merchants  which  was  always  effected  by  public  auc- 
tion :   the  Pisan  branch  was  charged  with  official  details  of 
trade,  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  maritime  causes,  the  care  of 
woods,  buildings,  chases,  and  fisheries  in  the  district  of  "  Cer- 
haje^  between  Valdamo  and  Valdinievole,  besides  many  other 
duties  totally  unconnected  with  commerce  which  were  thrown 
on   them   by   the   suppression   of  some   Pisan   magistracies. 
Amongst  these  was   the   care   of  agriculture   which  though 
mainly  contributing  to  commerce  was  not  directly  connected 
with  mantime  affairs :  they  however  received  authority ;  and 
It  was  a  great  step  in  those  days  of  mercantUe  restriction  ;  to 
allow  a  free  export  of  grain  from  the  contado  and  maremma 
of  Pisa  on  payment  of  five  Soldi  a  bushel  or  about  one  third 
of  Its   value,   a   duty   afterwards   reduced   to  two  Soldi:  it 
was  sold  at  the  Lisbon  market  in  competition  with  Sicilian 
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wheat  but  at  a  lower  price  on  account  of  its  inferior   hard- 
ness. 

These  consuls  were  also  charged  with  rural  drainage  and 
they  brought  the  lands  about  Stagno  from  a  state  of  marsh  and 
unwholesomeness  to  high  and  fruitful  cultivation ;  a  fact  that 
tells  against  the  alleged  wilful  neglect  of  Florence  in  present- 
ing the  Pisan  drainage.  Nor  was  she  less  attentive  to  en- 
courage population  by  bestowing  on  every  foreign  settler  a  florin 
a  month  for  the  space  of  two  years  with  a  dwelling  free  of 
expense  for  ten ;  nor  to  f^ivour  shipwrights  and  caulkers  by 
exempting  all  such  colonists  for  twenty  years  from  every  im- 
post ;  by  granting  the  privilege  of  acquiring  real  property  and 
leaving  the  buyer  unmolested  for  the  same  period  on  account  of 
debt  contracted  with  any  person  but  Florentines.  Those  who 
came  both  to  settle  and  trade  were  especially  supported  and 
Pisa  allowed  to  be  used  as  a  free  depot  for  their  merchandise 
during  a  whole  year,  no  duties  being  exacted  unless  goods 
remained  permanently  in  the  town.  The  Porto  Pisano  was 
put  into  a  state  of  defence,  all  robberies  of  merchandise  there 
or  in  any  other  seaport,  or  on  the  sea  above  the  value  of  fifty 
Lire  were  punished  with  death;  a  squadron  was  kept  con- 
stantly cruising  off  the  Arnos  mouth,  and  up  to  the  year  1458 
measures  were  continually  in  progress  for  the  promotion  of 
maritime  prosperity. 

The  public  navy  finally  increased  to  eleven  large  galleys, 
principally  for  merchandise,  and  fifteen  '' Fuste.''  Materials 
for  their  constmction  came  from  the  forests  of  Cerbaje  * 
which  in  1427  were  declared   to   be  public  property,  their 


•  "  Cerhaja:'  or  «  Cerbaje"  in  Val-di- 
Nievole  but  not  peculiar  to  that  dis- 
trict :  they  were  called  also  "  Cervaja,''^ 
"  Cerbajola,''*  and  "  Cerbajolo,""  and 
signify  places  that  did  or  do  still  exist 
in  various  parts  of  Tuscany,  all  wooded, 
and  formerly  inhabited  by  deer,  goats, 
and  other  wild  animals.  The  woods  of 


the  first-named  Cerbaja  still  exist, 
and  its  boundaries  are  the  lake  of 
Bientina,  the  marsh  of  Fucecchio,  the 
"<Si6oZ/a"  stream,  the  crests  of  Pog- 
gio-Adorno,  Monte- Falcone  and  Pozzo ; 
and  as  far  as  Monte-Colomba  near  the 
Pistoia  road.  (Vide  Repetti^  Diction. 
Topog). 
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rents  appropriated  to  the  naval  service,  and  saw-iuills  and 
founderies  erected  in  them,  the  latter  under  tlie  name  of 
"Maffone"  These  galleys  were  despatched  by  the  Consuls 
of  the  Sea  to  the  east  and  west,  that  is  to  all  places  beyond 
rtome  on  one  side  and  Genoa  on  the  other;  they  traded  east- 
ward with  Constantinople,  Caffa,  Trebisond,  Alexandria,  Tunis, 
Tnpoli  and  Sicily;  and  westward  with  Minorca,  Majorca, 
Bona  and  all  the  more  western  coast  of  Barban-,  as  well  as 
with  Catalonia,  England,  and  Flanders. 

The  different  voyages  were  timed  and  regulated  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  each  other,  and  all  the  galleys  were  bound  to  dis- 
charge their  cargoes   at   Porto   Pisano.     U  by  chance  there 
were  no  private  bidders  for  the  hire  of  these  vessels  when  put 
up  at  public  auction,  which  rarely  happened,  the  voyage  was 
undertaken  on  account  of  government  and  the  galley  let  out  to 
hire  for  that  pui-pose.     In  order  to  protect  the  highest  bidders 
for  the  galleys  from  any  forestalling  of  the  cargoes  which  they 
expected    to  find    ready   in   the   various   places  where   they 
called,  all  Florentine  merchants  were  forbidden  to  ttike  in  car- 
goes from  such  ports,  a  proof  either  of  the  paucity  of  mer- 
chandise or  the  impolicy  and  nai'row  monopolising  character  of 
these  voyages.     Wool  lirought  to  Pisa  in  any  other  bottoms 
was  subject  to  an  additional  duty  of  eight  per  cent,  beyond 
what  it  paid  in  the  public  galleys,  and  all  merchandise  embarked 
on  board  the  latter  was  guaranteed  against  every  loss  even  by 
seizure  and  reprisals  of  war.     In  order  to  prevent  extortion 
from  bemg  exercised  on  the  merchants  by  the  hirers  or  sailing- 
masters  of  these  vessels  in  the  freights  demanded,  a  tariff  vfas 
established  and  rigidly  observed,  but  it  was  higher  than  the 
general  rate  on  account  of  their  superior  force  and  equipment. 
This  taiiffwas  augmented  in  1457,  when  the  freightage  of  everj' 
piece  of  cloth  amounted  to  a  ducat ;  the  value  of  some  being 
twenty-one  and  others  sixty  ducats  !    The  sea  consuls  settled  the 
immber  of  the  crew  and  annament  of  each  galley  and  with  the 
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intei-ference  of  the  Consuls  of  the  Arts  of  Florence  (except  those 
of  the  judges  and  notaries)  nominated  the  captain,  the  supercargo, 
and  all  other  officers,  none  of  whom  were  to  be  related  or  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  consuls  or  to  ow^n  any  part  of  the  cargo ; 
nor  were  the  latter  ever  permitted  to  share  in  this  trade  except 
when  the  vessel  was  freighted  on  account  of  government.  In 
1459  an  admiral  of  the  galleys  was  created,  expected  to  be 
a  practised  seaman,  and  paid  twelve  florins  a  month  by 
the  government ;  but  all  the  other  officers,  the  crews,  and  eveiy 
remaining  expense  were  discharged  by  the  conductor.  The 
galleys  bound  westward  sailed  in  September,  those  for  the 
Levant  in  February :  fifteen  days  before  their  departure  public 
notice  was  given  of  it,  during  which  time  all  the  adventurers 
with  their  merchandise  were  allowed  to  reside  at  Pisa  safe 
from   molestation;    and  the    same   for  ten  days  after  their 

return. 

On  the  day  of  sailing,  the  various  ports  at  which  the  galleys 
were  to  touch,  the  period  of  their  stay  at  each,  their  ultimate 
destination,  the  price  of  freights,  the  names  of  the  officers,  and 
the  number  of  the  crews  were  duly  published,  except  for  the 
voyages  to  Catalonia  and  Sicily  which  were  kept  secret  for  feai' 
of  pirates  by  whom  those  coasts  were  particularly  infested.  A 
loan  of  7500  florins  was  advanced  to  the  conductor  for  his  ex- 
penses but  on  good  security,  and  the  hire  of  a  galley  for  the  Le- 
vant in  1458  amounted  to  1458  florins  all  charges  being  paid  by 
the  conductor :  a  hundred  and  thirty  men  formed  the  crew  and 
combatants  of  one  galley,  and  the  conductors  of  those  in  the 
Levant  trade  were  bound  to  present  a  carpet  worth  not  less 
than  15  florins  to  the  Seignory  on  their  return,  also  to  carry 
public  ambassadors  and  those  young  men  who  were  sent  abroad 
to  learn  the  art  of  trading. 

Sometimes  when  no  bidders  appeared  the  vessels  were  lent 
under  certain  regulations  to  private  merchants  or  trades  ;  thus 
in  \4:'2Q  one  galley  was  consigned  to  Domeuico  Dolfini  for  five 
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years  on  condition  that  he  made  two  voyages  annually,  freighted 
his  ship  with  gold,  silver,  and  wax,  and  a  thousand  pieces  of 
cloth,  two-thirds  of  which  were  to  he  remanulactured  in  Flo- 
rence and  his  cargoes  discharged  only  at  Porto  Pisano.  In 
1430  the  consuls  of  the  wool  tmde  borrowed  one  for  a  voyage 
to  England  because  bidders  having  failed  for  those  parts  a 
scarcity  of  wool  was  apprehended.  The  Turkish  conquests  in 
1464  interrupted  the  Constantinople  and  Romania  trade  and 
drove  it  over  to  the  coast  of  Syria,  thus  involving  the  loss  of 
commerce  in  the  Black  Sea. 

But  the  Florentines  became  gi'adually  sensible  of  the  injurj' 
inflicted  by  this  monopoly  which  according  to  a  decree  of  the 
year  1465  had  raised  all  kinds  of  merchandise  full  ten  per 
cent,  and  only  five  or  six  tradei'S  kept  any  large  stock  on 
hand ;  many  favourable  occasions  for  beneficial  enterprise 
were  consequently  lost  and  both  trade  and  manufactures  began 
to  fail  in  the  contado  which  was  deprived  of  that  favour  inva- 
riably bestowed  on  the  capital.  This  caused  the  whole  trade 
to  be  again  thrown  open  and  commerce  resumed  its  former  course 
after  more  than  forty  yeai*s'  interruption,  without  however  any 
discontinuance  of  the  national  galleys  until  1480,  when  they 
were  finally  abandoned  and  the  public  made  free  to  build,  and 
freight,  and  sail  as  they  pleased :  the  navjil  funds  were  after- 
wards transferred  from  the  sea  consuls  to  the  public  stocks  and 
thus  ended  this  foolish  attempt  to  force  a  commerce  by  l)Ounties 
and  monopoly  and  government's  interference  ■"'. 

These  officei's  had  the  power  of  sending  commercial  ambas- 
sadors to  make  treaties  with  foreign  states,  and  in  14'sil  two 
vreve  despatched  to  Alexandria,  then  the  centre  of  both  eastern 
and  western  commerce,  to  whom  the  soldan  of  Egypt  granted 
amongst  other  mercantile  privileges  that  of  having  a  consul,  a 
church,  a  warehouse,  baths,  and  porters  of  their  own  in  Alex- 
andria, and  that  the  golden  florin  should  pass  current  for  the 

*  Pagiiini,  delhi  Decima,  Parte  Hi'. 
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same  value  as  the  Venetian  ducat :  that  same  year  Zanobi  Cap- 
poni  took  the  first  galley  into  those  parts,  on  board  of  which  twelve 
young  men  were  sent  to  learn  the  mode  of  Egyptian  commerce. 
The  success  of  Florence  in  this  trade  augmented  Venetian 
jealousy  and  was  one  of  the  reasons  for  that  republic's  obstinate 
defence  of  Pisa  as  well  as  her  general  enmity  to  the  Florentines 
both  in  Italy  and  the  East  ^-.  In  revenge,  after  the  capture  of 
Pera  and  Constantinople  the  Florentines  assisted  Mahomet  to 
continue  his  conquests  from  Venice,  and  their  traders  were 
treated  by  him  with  peculiar  favour  and  respect :  they  were 
allowed  to  carry  arms,  had  a  church  and  factory  assigned  them 
with  the  most  liberal,  public,  and  free  exercise  of  religion,  and 
perfect  liberty  of  changing  place  without  passport  or  inquiiyf. 

As  early  as  1385  commercial  relations  with  England  seem 
to  have  been  firmly  established  ;  in  that  year  Sir  John  Hawk- 
wood,  John  Bacon,  and  Nicholas  Dagworth  were  sent  by 
Richard  II.  to  enter  into  a  mercantile  treaty  with  the  re- 
public ;  and  in  1490  and  1491  other  conventions  were  con- 
cluded principally  regarding  the  wool  trade. 

Consuls  were  very  early  established  in  foreign  countries  by 
Florence  :  as  far  back  as  1339  there  is  notice  of  them  as  a 
wide  extended  and  long-established  institution,  and  they  were 
invested  with  considerable  powers.  To  hold  this  office  no 
other  qualification  became  necessary  than  the  citizenship  of 
Florence,  and  one  of  the  principal  stations  was  Romania ;  but 
the  consul,  under  the  titles  of  "  Emino  "  and  "  Balid,''  re- 
sided first  at  Constantinople  and  afterwards  at  Pera.  The 
office  lasted  three  years,  and  its  duty  was  to  see  that  treaties 
were  strictly  observed,  to  administer  justice,  maintain  order 
and  reputable  conduct  amongst  the  merchants ;  and,  with 
several  other  things,  to  prevent  swearing  and  gamblmg. 
Every  eastern  consul  was  allowed  a  secretary  at  four  florins  a 

*  Guicciardini,  Libro  ii". 
f  Benedetto,  Dei,  Cronaca,  apud  Pagnini. 
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month,  two  attendants,  three  horses,  and  a  dnigoman  with  an 
annual  salarj-  of  4000  aspers.      He  was  forbidden  to  engage 
in   trade,   to   act   as  consul  for   other   nations,    or  advocate 
the  cause  of  strangei-s  under  a  heavy  fine  and  was  paid  by 
fees  on  merchandise  :  he  had  a  prison  attached  to  the  church 
with  full  power  of   imprisoning  Florentine   delinquents  and 
could  build  three  houses  as  a  factoiy  for  the  habitation  of  his 
countrjmen  where  no  creditor  dared  to  molest  them,  and  where 
they  were  safe  from   the   consequences  of  any  crime  except 
treason  against  the  life  of  the  emperor.     Commerce  was  free 
after  payment  of  two  per  cent,  duty  on  merchandise,  and  in 
case  of  the  consul's  death  the  traders  could  elect  a  successor 
until  the  will  of  the   Seignory  were  known.     With  the  Turks 
it  was  found  necessarj-  to  be  extremely  punctilious  about  pre- 
ser\ing  an  independent  jurisdiction,  but  formal  presents  were 
annually  made  to  the  sultan  and  his  vizier  by  the  govenmient. 
There  were  also,  after  the  year  IU'2,  consuls  at  Alexandria,  Da- 
mascus, and  other  mercantile  towns  of  the  Egj-ptian  soldan,  and 
all  with  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  independent  government, 
baths,  and  every  usual  privilege.     Nor  does  it  appear  that  this 
exclusive  jurisdiction  was  denied  in  any  Christian  country  but 
on  the  contrar}^  always  granted  and  rigidly  maintained:  in 
Venice,  in  Rome,  in  London,  the  right  was  acknowledged  ;  in 
the  last  city  fines  were  even  imposed  on  all  persons  seekmg 
justice  at  another  tribunal,  and  Florentine  subjects  were  more- 
over forbidden  to  deal  with  any  Englishman   or  foreigner  who 
refused  the  jurisdiction  of  their  consul-. 

The  emoluments  of  the  Florenthie  consul  in  London  were 
one-twelfth  of  a  penny  for  every  pound  sterling  of  exchange  ; 
a  penny-halfpe\my  on  everj-  pound  steriing  value  of  mer- 
chandise bought  and  sold;  a  penny  and  half-a-farthing  on 
every  pound  sterling  of  securities ;  and  ten  pounds  on  every 

*  The    necessity    for   imposing   such     Knglish    courts   tlian   in  that  of  the 
fines  IS  a  presumptive  proof  that  jus-     Florentine  consul. 
tice  was    better   administered  in  the 


cargo  of  the  Florentine  galleys  that  arrived  in  England ;  on 
board  of  which  the  merchants  were  compelled  to  embark  their 
goods,  or  were  subject  to  the  freight  if  they  did  not  do  so. 
At  Lyon  and  in  Flanders  they  enjoyed  similar  privileges,  par- 
ticularly at  Bruges  where  the  Florentine  establishments  were 
very  numerous  and  wealthy,  and  had  existed  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  thirteenth  century  =•-.  With  all  her  anxiety  to 
become  a  naval  power  Florence  had  never  more  than  eleven 
large  merchant  galleys  or  galliases  and  the  fifteen  small  war 
galleys  already  mentioned;  and  yet  the  names  of  Vespucci 
Verrazzano  and  others  show  that  there  was  no  want  of  genius 
or  enterprise ;  while  that  of  Paulo  Toscanelli,  whose  letters 
are  said  to  have  first  opened  the  mind  of  Columbus  to  the 
probability  of  his  subsequent  discoveries,  proves  that  science 
was  not  wanting  for  the  greatest  imdertakings  of  the  age  f . 
Nevertheless  Florentine  merchants  and  bankers  were  found  in 
everj'  country  with  permanent  establishments :  there  were  no 
less  than  fifty-one  in  the  Turkish  states,  twenty-four  houses 
settled  in  France  principally  at  Lyon ;  thirty-seven  at  Naples  ; 
nine  banks  and  more,  at  Eome ;  Spain  Portugal,  Flanders, 
Venice  and  England  were  full  of  them;  the  whole  of  the 
French  money-trade  and  most  of  her  commerce  was  transacted 
by  them;  many  of  the  European  mints  including  that  of 
Ed\?  ord  I.  were  directed  by  them,  and  the  Medici  alone  had 
at  one  time  no  fewer  than  sixteen  banking  establishments  in 
different  parts  of  Europe  :  such  was  the  extent,  wealth,  and 
consequent  credit  of  the  Florentines,  and  such  the  source  of 
their  strength  and  energy  and  powerful  influence  over  the 
affairs  of  Italy  and  of  Europe. 

Their  commerce  flourished  and  declined  with  the  republic ; 

•  Pagnini,  Decima,  Parte  iii*.  ence  during  his  residence  in  Iceland, 

-f-  There    is  some  reason  to    believe  where   he   traded    when    young    and 

that  Columbus  received  his  first  im-  became    acquainted  with  the  voyages 

pressions  of  the  western  world's  exist-  and  discoveries  of  the  Northmen. 
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the   causes   of    decay  were   the    resolution  of    the   western 
nations  to  encourage  their  native  industiy  and  become  their 
own  earners  and  merchants ;  the  discoveries  of  the  Portuguese 
and  consequent  deviation  of  Indian  trade  from  its  ancient 
course ;    the  neglect  of    agriculture  as  a  source  of   national 
wealth  and  commerce  as  well  as  sustenance ;  and  the  destmc- 
tive  consequences  of  war,  wliich  had  been  long  in  action,  but 
which  only  arrived  at  their  climax  in  the  last  days  of  republi- 
can liberty.     In  addition  to  these  was  the  inipoUtic  habit  of 
benefiting  Florence  itself  at  the  expense  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
dominion  without  considering  that  the  republic  was  one  united 
l»ody,  connected,  and  reciprocally  dependent  in  all  its  parts.  But 
instead,  both  crafts  and  manufactures  were   exclusively  esta- 
blished in  the  capital ;  not  by  encouragement  but  the  interdiction 
of  their  exercise  elsewhere,  and  all  the  necessaries  of  life  were 
in  like  manner  forced  into  Florence  by  a  direct  prohibition  to 
export  them.     This  is  said  to  have  made  labour  compai-atively 
cheap,  and  the  merchants  (who  were  the  legislators)  gained 
accordingly  :  such  management  might  have  been  wise  when  all 
the  republican  territory  was  comprised  within  the  contado,  but 
ceased  to  be  so  when  expanded  to  the  dimensions  of  a  powerful 
state  comprising  several  cities  little  inferior  in  size  and  equal 
to  Florence  in  skill  industry  and  natural  talent.     Comparative 
poverty  prevented  a  great  demand  on  their  part  even  of  the 
metropolitan  productions,  but  the  provincial  population  was 
attracted  by  the  superior  advantages  of  the  capital.      Industry 
thus  became  concentrated  not  diffused,  and  Florence  resembled 
a  vast  manufactory  swallowing  up  all  the  business  of  a  district 
rather  than  the  heart  and  mainspring  of  a  dependant  country. 
The  wealth   there    accumulated  coupled   with  the  frugal 
habits    of   the    citizens,    generated    what    has    been    calfed 
*'  national  luxury:"  individual  luxury  is  a  relative  term,  but 
national  luxury  may  be  designated  as  an  expenditure  of  public 
resources  in  superfluities  or  objects  unnecessary  and  even  hurt- 
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ful  to  the  state.  In  this  way  the  riches  of  Florence  facilitated 
loans  and  tempted  the  rulers  into  expensive  wars  and  confede- 
rations beyond  the  national  strength  ;  and  this  temptation  was 
more  powerful  because  the  richest  citizens  who  directed  public 
affairs  took  care  to  throw  the  principal  burden  of  expense  from 
their  own  shoulders  on  those  of  their  adversaries  and  poorer 
neighbours.  At  length  excessive  and  frequent  taxation  im- 
pinged on  commercial  capital,  trade  and  manufactures  de- 
clined, new  debts  were  contracted  to  pay  the  old,  and  national 
bankruptcy  was  the  ultimate  consequence.  Many  in  despite 
of  all  risk  were  thus  tempted  to  withdraw  from  the  walks  of 
industiy  to  live  idly,  or  at  least  less  actively  on  the  interest  of 
their  capital,  and  that  interest  was  finally  raised  to  an  excessive 
height  by  the  frequency  and  increasing  difficulty  of  borrowing  ; 
debt  followed  debt,  the  ball  augmented,  and  thence  innumerable 
obstacles  were  opposed  to  arts  agriculture  and  commerce  *. 

Under  the  dukes  and  grand-dukes  luxury  rapidly  increased, 
trading  became  unfashionable  nay  even  the  name  of  merchant 
despicable,  and  it  merged  with  sickly  affectation  into  that  of 
"  NegoziantV  or  negotiators  as  more  general  and  embracing 
a  wider  and  indefinite  range  of  business  including  political 
transactions  \.  Personal  wants  then  increased  with  private 
luxury  but  they  were  principally  supplied  by  strangers ;  by  the 
very  nations  which  had  formerly  depended  on  Florence  for 
their  comforts  and  extra  enjoyments  ;  money  went  abroad  for 
employment,  its  home  circulation  languished ;  and  although 
agriculture  began  to  raise  its  head  the  exertion  was  difficult 
and  never  counterbalanced  the  decay  of  commercial  superiority. 
Yet  if  one  alone  is  to  be  chosen  agriculture  although  with 
slower  and  less  abundant  gain  is  surely  the  more  solid  founda- 
tion ;  it  is  the  house  built  on  a  rock,  the  other  is  on  the  sand ; 
a  purely  commercial    state  like    its    own    ships    is    replete 

*  Pagnini,  Decima,  Parte  iii*. 
•f-  Ferd.  Migliore,  Firen.  lUustrata,  Paite  iii%  Lib.  Prime,  p.  557. 
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with  life,  skill,  vigour,  ami  riches  but  like  them  too,  tempest- 
tossed,  unstable,  and  encompassed  by  dan^^er. 

The  vessels  built  duruig  this  centuiy  for  commorci.il  purposes 
were  large  in  size  but  it  would  be  ditiieult  to  ascortiiin  their 
exact  capacity,  and  by  the  description  of  one  belonging  to  the 
Genoese  family  of  Doria,  which  anchored  at  VovU,  Pisano  in 
145'^  this    was  quite   unequal  to  their  outward  dimensions. 
Her  burden  was  said  to  be  three  hundred  '' Bottr'  or  about  two 
hundred  and  seventy  English  tons-!- ;  her  lengtli  on  the  upper 
deck  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  feet;  tlio  mast  thirUj-e'uiht 
feet  in  circumference  at  the  lowest  and  thickest  |)art,  and  one 
hundred  and  eighty-four  feet  high  ;   the  height  of  her  poop 
from  the  keel,  seventy-seven  feet  nearly,  without  the  after-castle ; 
that  of  her  bow  nearly  sixty-one,  independent  of  the  fore-castle  ; 
her  sail ;  and  she  seems  to  have  carried  but  one  ;  was  more 
than  a  hundred  and  tifty-three  feet  broad  and  ninety-six  high ; 
she  was  heavily  rigged  and  with  so  many  shrouds,  sa  v  s  (  ;imbi,  that 
they  alone  were  worth  a  treasure  :  her  anchors  were  numerous, 
and  weighed  about  twenty-five  hundred-weight  each :  she  had 
seventy  cabins :  her  cables  were  twenty-three  inches  round  and 
eighty  fathoms  long :  she  was  fitted  with  ovens,  ciblenis,  and 
sUills  for  horses  ;  her  long  lM)at  carried  nearly  seventy-two  tons, 
and  six  hundred  souls  were  embarked  in  her.     This  was  the 
largest  vessel  that  had  been  seen  in  a  Florentine  port  for  a  long 
time,  and  no  ordinaiT  seamanship  must  have  been  necessary  to 
manage  so  unwieldy  a  sail  as  she  seems  to  have  earned. 

Galleys,  Galleons,  and  GjJleases,  are  names  both  of  vessels 
of  war  and  merchantmen,  or  at  least  vessels  carrving  merchan- 
dise in  the  fifteenth  century  :  the  Galleon,  a  sort  of  enlarged 
war  galley,  was  the  first  vessel  built  with  portholes  ;  for  the 
artillery  of  the  latter  was  mounted  so  as  to  fire  over  all.     The 

•  This  is  probably  a  mistake  in  copy-  sions)  unless   the    "5o«€"    signified 

ing  the   M«.  or  a  tyjK)gruphuia  error  more  in  ship  measurement  than  in  the 

and  IS  more  likely  to  bo  three  thousan«l  markets. 
BoUi  (to  judge  from  her  great  dimeu- 
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"  Galleon''  was  generally  stationed  by  the  Venetians  in  front 
of  the  line  of  galleys;  and  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto  in  1571 
the  war  "  Gallem,''  which  sometimes  carried  fifty  guns,  was  first 
added  to  tlie  line  of  battle  :  the  latter  also  used  oars  but  did 
not  continue  long  as  a  ship  of  war  beyond  the  precincts  of  the 
Meditcrranenn  and  even  there  ceased  after  a  while.       The 
bow  and  stern  were  armed  like  the  galleys  with  guns  of  great 
calibre  to  fire  over  all,  but  more  numerous,  and  between  the 
oai-s  of  which  there  were  sometimes  three  tiers,  a  formidable 
battery  appeared  tliut  the  galley  had  not.     They  seem  to  have 
been  three-masted  witli  a  single  yard  on  each,  but  had  no  bow- 
sprit,  and  in  other  respects,  though  higher,  much  resembled 
the  galley  itself-. 

The  galleon  was  more  lofty  and  bulky  with  a  flat  stem  three 
masts  and  a  bowsprit.  The  large  Venetian  galleas  was  about 
a  hundred  and  sixty-two  feet  long  above,  and  twenty-nine  feet 
shorter  by  the  keel  with  thirty-two  feet  of  beam  and  twenty- 
three  feet  length  of  stern-post.  Their  oars  were  arranged  in 
thirty-two  banks,  each  of  two  oars,  and  pulled  by  twelve  or 
fourteen  slaves  to  each  bank :  two  thirty-sk  pound  gmis,  two 
twenty-four  pounders,  and  two  smaller  cannon  carrying  only  a 
shot  of  two  pounds  weight  were  placed  in  the  bow ;  three 
eighteen  pounders  on  each  quarter ;  and  between  sailors  and 
soldiers  their  complement  of  men  is  said  to  have  sometimes 
been  a  thousand,  and  even  twelve  hundred ;  but  probably  for 
short  coasting  expeditious  or  cruises  in  which  an  enemy  was 
soon  to  be  encountered. 

There  were  also  half  and  quarter  galleys  with  two  masts,  and 
often  but  one,  which  might  be  struck  or  not  when  expedient : 
their  length  was  from  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  a 
hundred  and  thirty  feet,  eighteen  feet  beam  and  nine  or  ten 
feet  deep  ;  with  lateen  sails,  twenty-five  banks  of  oars,  and  five 
guns  over  the  bow  and  stem :  the  quarter  galleys  were  fur- 

Cliamock,  History  of  Marine  Architecture. 
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mshed  with  from  twelve  to  sixteen  banks  of  oars  and  generally 
kept  in  shore  for  defence,  or  else  were  used  as  despatch-boats 
these  two  last  descriptions  of  vessels  seem  also  to  have  been 
called  "^''^'^."  There  were  likewise  some  newly  invented  vessels 
of  war  called  Albatrosses  with  skty  oars  and  upwards  and  each 
carrying  two  or  more  bombards  throwing  stone  balls  of  from 
a  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  pomids  each  and 
pnncpally  used  for  sinking  great  ships.     They  would  appear 
to  have  been  first  built  by  the  Florentines  in  the  time  of 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici.     The  names  of  numerous  other  nonde- 
scnpt  vessels  occur  in  early  Italian  historjr ;  such  as  "  Gatti," 
_  Drcnon.,    ■•  Garbi,"  "  Barche"  "  CurrahU,"  "  Lintri,"  and 
f^ygene  :      some  of  which    carried  towers  and    bntteriuR 
engines  *.     Besides  these  there  was  the  "  Pala„dra  •  (whence 
probably  our  "  Bilamhr)  which  seems  to  have  been  used,  at 
least  by  the  Turks,  as  a  horse  transport  with  stalls  for  fifty 
horses ;  also  as  a  bomb  when  shells  were  used  afloat 

The  powerful  armies  which  that  conquering  people  moved 
over  the  Mediterranean  in  their  wars  with  the  Christians 
especially  against  the  Venetians,  rendered  large  fleets  neces- 
sary;  sometimes  amounting  to  four  hundred  and  fifty  sail ;  and 
iK-th  in  their  naval  and  military  establishments  a  strict  and 
then  unusual  disciplhie  seems  to  have  been  preserved  :  that  of 
then-  army  at  least,  e.xcited  tlie  admiration  of  Piero  Strozzi  and 
his  companions  who  were  sent  on  an  embassy  from   Kinc 

7T^  I-  u  !'''  '""*"'  *''^''  «"^«™Ped  on  the  coast  opposit^ 
Corfu,  which  his  fleet  under  the  celebrated  Admi.^  Barbarossa 
was  besiegingf .  The  number  of  this  army  is  prt-bably  much 
e^iggerated    but   Xardi  tells   us,  fr„m  the   account  of  eye- 

ll'T;  *"*  ,!'  •"""""'*''  t°  t^°  liundred  thousand  cavaiiy 
a^one.  It  was,  he  says,  '•  marvellous  and  delightful  to  behold 
this  numerous  army  and  all  its  beautiful  horses  richly  and 

*  Roncioni,  p.  164._PortoTonere,  p.  284. 
t  Nardi,  Lib.  x-.,  p.  363. 
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tastefully  adorned;  and  likewise  the  splendid  and  gorgeous 
dresses  of  the  soldiers  : "  but  what  impressed  the  Italians  with 
most  admiration  and  wonder  was  the  perfect  silence  and  order 
in  every  movement  of  this  vast  multitude,  so  different  from  the 
confusion  and  general  disorder  they  had  been  accustomed  to  in 
the  French  and  Italian  camps.  "  Nor  was  it,"  continues  Nardi, 
"  less  pleasing  to  behold  the  numberless  tents  and  pavilions, 
and  the  multitude  of  camels  quartered  all  ai'ound  the  neigh- 
bouring country ;  and  the  abundance  of  every  kind  of  food, 
together  with  tlie  extreme  neatness  and  cleanliness  of  the  whole 
camp,  to  an  extent  that  is  scarcely  credible.     The  Italian  and 
French  embassy  was  conducted  to  the  pasha's  tent,  a  pavilion 
richly  and  superbly  decorated,  where  they  were  met  by  Fanusber 
the    sultan's    chief    interpreter:     Orestan    the  head    pasha 
accompanied  by  four  others  soon  appeared  and  all  seated  them- 
selves on  small  low  seats  of  red  velvet  very  rich."     Then  fol- 
lowed the  discussion  of  their  business  *. 

Most  writers  allude  to  the  want  of  discipline  and  general 
licentiousness  of  the  Italian  troops  of  this  century:  Bruto 
accuses  them  of  idleness  and  cowardice,  of  thinking  only  of  their 
pay  and  sensuality,  and  insensible  to  praise  glory  and  all  the 
finer  sentiments  of  a  soldier.     Ancient  discipline  he  says  was 
forgotten,  all  was  ribaldry  and  effeminateness  ;  the  captains  were 
corrupted  by  avarice  the  soldiers  by  licence  ;  the  former  inert 
in  command;  the  latter  disdaining  to  obey,  and  both  cowardly. 
They  were  so  loaded  with  armour  as  to  be  safe  almost  from  the 
arquebus,  but  so  shackled  by  it  that  they  could  not  rush  with 
vigour  against  an  enemy :  the  result  was  slowness  and  mdo- 
lence  in  attack  and  an  inability  to  use  their  strength  half  of 
which  was  spent  under  the  mere  weight  of  armour. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century  footmen  were  still  scarce, 
horsemen  yet  forming  the  main  nerve  of  an  army ;  but  the 
former  were  equipped  more  lightly  and  could  easily  escape 

*  Nardi,  Lib.  x.,  p.  361. 
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from  the  heavy-armed  soldiers  who  were  scarcely  able  to  move, 
even  from  where  they  first  came  to  blows  with  the  enemy.  All 
this  is  probably  a  little  exaggerated  but  still  it  shows  the  low 
esteem  and  even  hatred  in  wliich  these  mercenary  troops  were 
held  by  the  people.  The  Swiss,  Spaniards,  and  Germans,  how- 
ever began  soon  to  prove  the  force  and  value  of  a  good 
iufantr)',  and  by  the  end  of  the  centuiy  they  formed  the 
strength  of  ever}-  army*. 

Under  the  name  of  "  Espingardes "  Bartolommeo  Coleone 
used  light  field-artilleiy  at  the  battle  of  JVIolinella  in  1467  and 
thence  had  the  credit  of  first  introducing  it :  but  according  to  two 
ancient  chroniclers  cited  by  Sismondi,  both  armies  employed  it 
there,  and  with  veiy  little  advantage  to  either f.  Towards  the 
last  quarter  of  this  century  Camillo  Vitelli  of  Citta  di  Castello 
first  introduced  the  use  of  carbines  or  arquebuses  for  cavalry, 
which  subsequently  became  common  with  the  German  light 
horse,  but  whether  original  or  copied  from  the  Italian  does  not 
clearly  appear  :  they  cai-ried  four  or  five  of  these  pieces  attached 
to  the  saddle,  and  seemed  at  that  time  when  fire-arms  were  rare 
and  dreaded,  to  have  been  of  great  senice  and  much  esteemed 
in  war*. 

This  Camillo  was  the  brother  of  Paulo  wliom  the  Florentines 
executed  for  his  bad  conduct  before  Pisa  and  whose  natural  son 
Alessandro  Vitelli  became  afterwards  so  conspicuous  under  the 
two  first  Dukes  of  Florence. 

We  have  a  curious  description  of  men  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments by  Paulo  Giovio,  probably  an  eye-witness  of  the  entry 
of  Charles  VIII.  of  France  into  Rome  on  the  last  day  of  the 
year  1494.  "  Charles  having  aimed  and  arranged  his  cavalry 
and  infantry,  entered  by  the  Porto  del  Popolo  into  Rome. 
A  long  array  of  Swiss  and  Germans  marched  onward  with 
measured   pace   and   a  certain   degree   of    military  dignity, 

•  Brute,  Lib.  iv.,  p.  357.— Macchia-     f  Sismondi,  vol.  vii.,  p.  367. 
velli,  U  Pnncipe,  cap.  xii.— Giannotti,     +  Bruto,  Storia,  Lib.  v.,  p.  127-129. 
Lib.  IV.,  cap.  iv. 
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in   admirable   order    under    their   various   banners.      Their 
dress  was  of  a  variety  of  colours  and  short,  so  as  to  show 
the  disposition  and  movement  of  all  the  members ;  and  the 
most  valiant  soldiers   made  a  beautiful   exhibition  with  the 
plumes  that  they  wore  in  their  hats.      Their  arms  were  a 
short  sword  and  an  ashen  pike  about  ten  feet  long  with 
a  small  iron  head.     Nearly  one-fourth  of  them  were  armed 
with  large  pole-axes  having  a  square  steel  spike  at  top.  and 
these  were  used  with  both  hands,  striking  and  thmsting,  and 
in  their  language  were  called  halberds.     For  every  thousand 
footmen  there  were  a  hundred  arquebusiers  who   discharged 
leaden  balls  from  their  arquebuses  against  the  enemy.     The 
soldiers,  universally  joining  battle  in  close  battalions,  so  despised 
the  shield  helmet  and  cuirass,  that  the   captains  only,  and 
those  that  formed  the  front  rank  in  combat  wore  casques  and 
breastplates  of  iron.     After  these  came  five  thousand  Gascons, 
almost  all  cross-bowmen,  who  used  their  steel  crossbows  ^^ith 
infinite  sldll,  charging  and  discharging  them  in  an  instant ;  but 
tliis  sort  of  men  compared  with  the  Swiss  made  but  a  poor  figure 
and  were  badly  equipped  the  fomier  far  outdoing  them  in  head 
ornaments  and  reluceut  arms  as  well  as  in  stature.     After  the 
mfantry  came  the  cavalry,  entirely  composed  of  French  nobility 
with  silken  mantles,  plumes,  and  golden  collars,   in  a  long 
array  of  bands  and  companies.     The  men-at-arms  were  two 
thousand  five  hundred,  and  five  thousand  light  horse.     They 
carried  as  we  now  do  a  thick  fluted  lance  with  a  strong  point, 
and  an  iron  mace.     Their  horses  were  large  and  powerful,  with 
the  manes  and  ears  cropped,  the  French  thinking  that  they 
did  better  so ;  they  looked  very  terrible,  but  were  less  beautiful 
to  behold  because  as  is  our  custom  they  wanted  the  greater 
part  of  the  covering  of  prepared  leather.     Each  man-at-arms 
had  three  horses,  a  youth  who  carried  their  arms,  and  two 
attendants  called  ^^  BagaglionV  and  5accom«?ii."     The  light 
cavalry  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Bretons  earned  a  long 
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wooden  bow  and  large  arrows,  but  wore  only  the  cuirass  and 
helmet :    some    of  them  carried  long  javelins  or   pikes  with 
which  they  were  wont  to  despatch  those  that  the  men-at-arms 
had  overtlirown  in  battle.     All  these  had  surcoats  worked  with 
the  needle  and  embroidered  with  silver  on  which  were  beauti- 
fully represented  the  true  images  of  each  capUiin  s  arms  in 
order  that  the  valour  or  the  cowardice  of  the  soldiei-s  might  be 
noted  in  battle.     The  king  rode  in  the  midst  of  four  hundred 
mounted  crossbow-men  amongst  whom  were  a  hundred  valiant 
and  faithful  Scots.     But  in  front  of  these,  two  hundred  French 
men-at-arms  selected  for  their  high  birth  and  valour  and  cariy- 
ing  on  the  shoulder  iron  maces  like  great  axes,  surrounded  the 
king  in  perfect  order  when  he  went  on  foot ;  and  when  mounted 
they  preceded  him  as  men-at-anns  on  fine  horses  and  richly 
attired  in  silk  and  gold.     After  him  in  the  firet  rank  followed 
Ascanio  and  Giuliano  ;  then  the  cardinals  Colonna  and  Savello; 
Prospero,  Fabricio,  and  other  Italian  chiefs  mingled  with  the 
crowd  of  French  barons.     The  palace  adjoining  Saint  Mark's 
Church  which  Paul  II.  built  with  the  stones  of  the  amphi- 
theatre was  prepared  for  the  king,  and  the  citizens'  houses  in 
the  vicinity  of  Piazza  di  Traiano  were  opened  for  his  barons 
where  they  arrived  at  dark  night  with  lighted  torches.     There 
were  so  many  squadrons  of  horse  and  foot  completely  equipped, 
not  pompously  for  display  and  oniament  but  in  perfect  fighting 
order  with  all  their  arms  as  if  they  were  expecting  a  combat  in 
Rome  itself,  that  the  fears  of  all  were  awakened  by  such  a 
spectacle.  What  added  to  the  people's  wonder  and  apprehension 
was  that  the  men,  the  horses,  the  arms  and  the  banners,  by  the 
glare  of  so  many  torches,  which  cast  over  all  an  imequal  splen- 
dour  and  uncertain  light,  seemed  much  more  numerous  than 
they  were.     But  that  which  excited  most  general  marvel  and 
alarm  in  the  citizens  were  six-and-thirty  pieces  of  mounted 
artillery  drawn  by  horses  over  rough  and  smooth  ground  with 
inconceivable  swiftness :    the  largest  of  these  was  eight  feet 
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long  and  contained  six  thousand  pounds  of  brass.  They  were 
called  "  Cannon,''  and  carried  an  iron  ball  as  large  as  a  man's 
head.  After  the  cannon  came  the  "  Cidverins"  which  were 
half  as  long  again  l)ut  of  smaller  bore  and  lighter  shot :  then 
followed  the  *'  Falcons'  of  different  sizes,  the  smallest  caiTying 
a  ball  as  large  as  an  orange.  All  these  pieces  were  inserted 
between  two  thick  beams  connected  together  at  the  top,  on 
which  they  rested  by  their  trunnions,  and  between  these  beams 
they  were  adjusted  for  firing.  The  small  guns  had  two  wheels 
underneath,  the  great  ones  four ;  the  hinder  wheels  could  be 
taken  off  and  put  on  to  stop  or  hasten  their  movement;  and 
their  commanders  and  drivers  made  them  run  so  rapidly  that 
the  horses  urged  by  whip  and  voice  on  smooth  ground  appeared 
to  be  racing  wildly  and  voluntarily  "  ^-. 

This  formidable  artillery  conquered  Naples  and  astonished 
Italy  ;  it  imparted  a  more  bloody  and  decisive  spirit  to  native 
warfare  and  shook  the  ramparts  of  Italian  independence.  The 
distinction  between  civil  and  military  life  seems  to  have  been 
carried  to  a  degree  of  excessive  and  pernicious  affectation  con- 
traiy  alike  to  taste  necessity  and  good  policy.  Macchiavelli 
complains  that  on  resolving  to  become  a  soldier  a  man  not  only 
changed  his  dress  but  his  habits,  customs,  voice ;  everything 
in  short  connected  with  civil  life:  "A  man,"  he  says,  "that 
believes  he  must  be  ready  and  active  for  every  violence  will  not 
clothe  himself  like  other  citizens  nor  will  he  continue  those 
peaceable  habits  which  he  deems  effeminate  and  unadapted  to 
his  trade  ;  nor  maintain  that  mien  and  language  so  unsuitable 
to  those  that  with  beard  and  blasphemies  try  to  strike  terror  into 
other  men  as  they  now  do  "  f .  The  soldiers  of  that  day  indeed 
seem  to  have  acquired  universal  odium,  wherefore  the  subse- 
quent proposal  by  Macchiavelli  of  a  national  miUtia,  organised 
disciplined  and  exercised  as  regulai'  troops  was  warmly  received, 

•  Paulo  Giovio,  Istorie,  Parte  \\  Lib.  ii",  p.  53. 
t  Proemio  all'  Arte  della  Gueira. 
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and  adopted  with  such  success  that  an  energetic  mler  would 
with  their  aid  alone  have  baffled  Raimond  de  Cardona  in  1512, 
and  preserved  thecouutrj-s  liberty. 

The  Italian  infantry  at  this  period  were  generally  amied  with 
an  iron  breastplate,  few  of  them  weai-ing  armour  on  the  back  or 
arms ;  a  pike  more  than  seventeen  feet  long,  and  a  sword 
rather  rounded  at  the  point  than  sharp  :  none  wore  head  aimour, 
and  the  few  that  were  more  heavily  equipped  carried  a  partisan 
vMth  the  staff  about  six  feet  long  instead  of  a  pike  *.     The 
arquebuse  also  formed  an  important  and  verjr  unpopular  addi- 
tion  to  the  offensive  anns  of  foot-soldiers,  but  the  arquebusiers 
were  always  in  separate  companies  and    verj-  rare  until  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy.     It  was  condemned  as  a 
cowardly  dishonest  weapon  that  gave  a  brave  man  no  chance,  as 
rendenng  his  pei-sonal  valour,  his  skill  and  prowess  useless, 
and  was  feared  accordingly;  one  of  the  many  eulogiums  on 
Bayard    was   that   he  did  not  fear  even    the   enemy's    fire- 
arms :  but  as  late  as  1521  and  afterwards  Monluc  tells  us  there 
were  no  arquebusiers  in  the  French  army  f .     This  alone  must 
have  given  a  great  advantage  to  the  Spaniards  (who  had  lon^ 
used  them)  m  those  ambitious  stniggles  between  Charles  and 
Francis  which  we  are  told  by  the  same  author  cost  the  lives  of 
two  hundred  thousand  persons  and  the  ruin  and  dispersion  of 
one  million  of  families  "  without,"  adds  Monluc,  -  either  of 
them  gaming  anything  but  remorse  for  having  occasioned  so 
wide-spread  misery ;  whereas  if  it  had  pleased  God  to  have 
united  them  the  whole  earth  would    have   trembled   under 
their  feet    *. 

This  manner  of  arming  foot-soldiers  Tvas  imitated  from  the 
Swiss  and  Germans,  but  especially  the  former,  who  hann^  no 

Lb"":^;'";   ^"^   "^"^   ^-"^     ^''-^^O  '"  the  real  guanl.  oAhat 
t  This  assertion  of  Monluc  contradict,     foTZ  Th  '^'"^^"•'J"'  M""'"-^  "»» 
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cavalrj%  when  that  arm  formed  the  great  nerve  of  warfare,  were 
compelled  by  necessity  to  oppose  the  horse  by  compact  and 
well-ordered  battalions  of  infantry  whose  formation  as  is  said 
they  copied  from  the  ancients :  the  utility  of  such  troops  first 
became  apparent  under  Charles  VIII.  in  1494,  after  which 
every  nation  began  to  appreciate  more  justly  this  most  im- 
portant aiTu  of  war,  and  the  Spanish  infantry  which  Gon- 
zalvo  de  Cordova  had  begun  early  to  organise  was  brought  to 
perfection  by  the  celebrated  Pedro  de  Navarra  and  proved  its 
value  on  the  bloody  field  of  Ravenna  in  1512.  But  long 
ere  this  Carraagnuola  had  been  painfully  convinced  of  the 
power  of  well-disciplined  infantry  when  with  six  thousand 
horse  and  some  footmen  he  attacked  a  very  superior  force  of 
Swiss  and  was  repulsed  with  great  loss ;  nor  was  it  until  he 
assembled  another  body  of  cavalry  who  dismounting  and  being 
better  protected  by  defensive  amiour  attacked  on  foot,  that  he 
defeated  his  antagonists  * . 

But  changes  in  the  art  of  war  were  frequent  during  this 
century :  the  besieging  instniments  previous  to  the  advent  of 
Charles  VIII.  were  difficult  both  to  transport  and  manage 
and  towns  were  easily  defended,  yet  more  by  a  want  of  skill 
in  the  besiegers  than  the  possession  of  it  in  the  besieged, 
for  no  place  however  weak  and  insignificant  but  could  hold 
out  for  many  days  against  the  most  powerful  armies  so  that 
it  was  not  easy  to  get  complete  possession  of  an  enemy's 
country.  The  battles  it  is  true  were  frequent  but  indecisive 
and  generally  bloodless,  but  when  the  French  monai'ch 
a  rived,  the  terror  of  a  strange  people,  the  force  and  organisa- 
tion of  the  infantiy,  but  more  than  all  the  fuiy  of  his  artillery, 
says  Guicciai'dini,  filled  Italy  with  such  terror  that  those  who 
could  not  resist  in  the  field  had  no  hope  of  salvation ; 
towns  surrendered  at  the  mere  approach  of  the  enemy,  and  if 
any  were  bold  enough  to  stand  a  siege  a  veiy  few  days  sufficed 

*  Macchiavelli,  Arte  della  Guerra. 
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to  reduce  them.  Milan,  Naples,  and  Venice  felt  this  over- 
whelming superiority  and  all  the  Papal  dominions  shook  at 
every  step  of  the  invaders.  But  after  the  first  alarm  genius 
began  to  work,  and  very  soon  a  new  mode  of  defence  was 
opposed  to  this  terrible  artillery :  banks  and  ditches  and  bas- 
tions and  outworks,  and  a  multitude  of  guns  ultimately 
restored  the  broken  balance,  and  fortified  towns  agdn  became 
places  of  security.  Modern  fortification  began  very  early  in 
Italy,  and  its  first  notions  are  said  to  have  been  received  from 
the  Turks  when  Otranto  was  recaptured  by  Alphonso  Duke  of 
Calabria  in  1 4><  1,  but  they  remained  long  dormant  nor  awakened 
until  the  thunder  of  Gallic  artillery  roused  them  into  action  *. 

In  those  days  the  power  of  military  men  seems  to  have 
been  great ;  their  punishments  prompt,  arbitrary,  and  some- 
times cruel ;  yet  there  was  little  discipline  withal,  and  none 
when  pay  ran  short  or  plunder  allured  their  soldiers.  Even  in 
civil  life  the  justice  of  that  age  in  Florence  partook  of  the  same 
ferocious  character ;  for  if  in  the  one  we  have  the  fact  of  a  notorious 
traitor  havmg  been  shot  to  death  with  arrows  by  the  mere  com- 
mand of  his  master  and  general  who  was  moreover  the  first  to 
shoot;  we  have  also  that  of  an  innocent  and  distinguished 
citizen  of  the  Vespucci  family  ;  and  it  is  only  one  of  many 
instances;  having  been  tortured  by  the  Captain  of  the  People 
on  a  false  accusation  proceeding  from  private  vengeance,  while 
his  alleged  accomplices  were  left  entirely  unmolested ;  and 
this  capriciously,  apparently  without  a  shadow  of  testimony, 
and  only  as  a  preliminary  step  to  investigate  the  charge  previous 
to  condemnation,  but  which  proceedings  sometimes  ended  by 
the  accused  expiring  under  his  tormenter's  hands f. 

Nor  did  females  even  of  the  most  distinguished  families  fare 
any  better  as  we  learn  from  the  fate  of  Madonna  Bartolommea 
wife  of  Francesco  Gianfiglazzi,  one  of  the  first  citizens  of  Flo- 

*_^Guicciardini,  Lib.  xt.,  cap.  iii.,  p.     Delizie   Enid.  Toscani. —  Cavalcanti, 
l'"'!^-  Lib.   X.,  p.  599,  and  vol.  ii",  Ap.,  p. 

t    Giov.    Cambi,  p.  303,   torn.    xx.     .')24. 
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rence,  but  then  in  exile.  She  was  quietly  residing  at  Siena  when 
hearing  that  her  son  lay  dangerously  ill  at  Bologna  without  aid 
or  comfort,  she  disguised  herself  as  a  pilgrim  and  passing  safely 
through  Florence  nursed  him  until  out  of  danger  :  then  anxious 
to  rejoin  his  wife  who  had  remained  at  Siena,  she  in  the  same  dis- 
guise reentered  Florence  where  being  recognised  by  a  spy  and 
arrested  she  w^as  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Podesta  or  Captain 
of  the  People,  examined  with  the  most  rigorous  torture,  "as 
if,"  says  Cavalcanti,  "she  were  a  notorious  villain  instead  of  a 
woman  ;"  and  although  nothing  but  the  simple  truth  could  be 
forced  from  her,  namely  "that  with  a  mother's  anxiety  she  had 
made  her  way  to  Bologna  and  was  then  in  Florence  on  her 
return,  without  any  sinister  motive,  but  hoping  only  to  rest 
safely  that  night  at  her  daughter  s  house  and  resume  her  journey 
in  the  morning."  In  the  face  of  ?ill  this  she  was  supported  in 
a  state  of  exhaustion  by  two  common  sbirri,  conducted  from 
the  tortm'ers'  hands  to  the  common  prisons  of  the  Stinche  and 
there  shut  up  along  with  the  lowest  women  of  the  town,  in 
whose  company  Cavalcanti  himself  beheld  her!  Such  was  the 
foreign  Rector  s  arbitrary  power  of  which  many  examples  occur ; 
and  such  conduct  was  suffered,  sanctioned,  nay  approved  by  the 
people,  and  then  called  liberty  * !  There  is  also  an  instance 
of  the  Podesta 's  absolutely  granting  a  reprieve  on  the  scafibld 
without  even  consulting  the  Seignory. 

But  accusations  affecting  the  state  whether  secret  or  open  were 
encouraged  because  a  faction  always  ruled  it;  the  "  Tamhuro^'' 
hereafter  to  be  noticed,  like  the  lion's  mouth  at  Venice  left  no 
man  safe :  a  verbal  or  written  examination  in  chief  was  often 
taken  in  the  first  instance,  then  came  torture  as  a  cross-exami- 
nation ;  but  as  it  was  deemed  illegal  to  condemn  a  prisoner 
who  did  not  confess  his  guilt,  this  species  of  questioning  con- 
tinued until  pain  extorted  all  that  was  desired  from  physical 
weakness.     In  almost  every  case  this  punishment  fell  on  both 

•  Ricordi  di  Morelli,  p.  136. — Cavalcanti,  Stor. 
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guilty  and  innocent ;  on  the  former  as  a  prelude  to  death  or 
exile  ;  on  the  latter  only  because  they  had  been  accused,  and 
though  any  prisoner  might  have  pleaded  guilty  without  it,  he  was 
yet  almost  sure  to  be  tormented  for  more  information  and  the 
discovery  of  his  supposed  accomplices. 

The  displacement  of  heads  was  a  matter  of  very  common 
occurrence  at  Florence  and  but  little  heeded  except  by  the 
friends  of  the  sufferers,  miless  executed  on  a  large  scale  by 
an  unpopular  government.  A  very  few  hom-s  from  the  first 
accusation  to  the  nocturnal  l)utchery  (for  it  commonly  took  place 
at  night  in  the  court  of  the  Bargello)  generally  sufficed  for 
every  intermediate  step  unless  the  culprit's  family  had  power 
enough  to  inspire  a  wholesome  fear ;  for  we  have  already 
observed  that  the  government  although  theoretically  just  and 
free  was  practically  that  of  a  faction  and  not  national,  where- 
fore the  most  resolute  and  unscrupulous  instruments  of  execu- 
tive justice  were  most  welcome  to  the  ruling  power.  Yet  con- 
stant efforts  were  made  to  check  corniption,  secure  equal  justice, 
and  encourage  morality ;  and  the  existence  of  hospitals  with- 
out number  ;  the  rental  of  one  alone  being  estimated  at  15,000 
or  16,000  florins;  shows  tliat  there  was  no  absence  of  kindly 
feeling  in  the  community.  The  *'  Ten  Conservators  of  the  Laws" 
too,  were  invested  with  much  censorial  p)wer  copied  from  a 
similar  office  at  Venice ;  their  duty  was  to  watch  over  all  other 
magistracies  and  public  functionaries,  prevent  illegal  acts  of 
authority,  secure  justice,  correct  official  errors,  punish  blas- 
phemy, gaming,  unnatural  crime,  and  every  other  immoral  act ; 
to  stop  factious  divisions  and  party  spirit  in  the  grand  council, 
and  to  see  that  no  noble  was  admitted  to  the  magistracy. 
They  had  much  criminal  jurisdiction  besides,  and  yet  all  these 
evils  except  what  affected  the  nobles  or  "  Famiylie,''^  swept 

•  The  "  Famlfflie,"  of  whidi,  at  the  of  Florence:  the  second  order  of  nobles 

end  of  the  century  there  still  existed  was   composed    of   what   were   called 

from  sixty  to  seventy,  were  the  ancient  «'  Nobili  popolari^"    all  sprung  from 

feudal  lords  and  the  only  real  nobility  trade,    opposed  to   the    "  Famiglie^^ 
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onward  in  full  stream  as  if  no  such  censorship  existed.     The 
**  Six  Officers  of  Mercanzia"  seem  however  to  have  presers-ed  a 
character  for  wisdom  and  justice  that  gave  them  considerable 
influence  and  even  PZuropean  reputation;  and  the  nature  of  their 
functions  being  purely  mercantile  and  therefore  so  far  removed 
from  the  vortex  of  faction  and  political  bias,  probably  kept 
them  untainted.      What  the  character  of  their  administrative 
justice  was  between  the  rich  and  poor,  between  the  obscure  and 
distinguished  members  of  their  own  society  in  the  common 
disputes  of  trade  does  not  exactly  appear,  but  their  decisions 
in  the  more  important  causes  especially  as  a  court  of  admi- 
raltj',  are  said  to  have  been  much  respected.     To  form  this 
magistracy  each  art  both  minor  and  major  nominated  a  certain 
number  of  citizens  whose  names  were  embursed  in  the  usual 
way,  and  six  of  them  drawn  out  every  four  months  :  these  with 
a  foreign  Doctor  of  Laws  as  judge,  whose  office  lasted  a  year, 
formed  the  court ;  but  it  was  subject  to  the  addition  of  eleven 
more  if  any  unreasonable  delay  or  difficult}^  occurred  to  impede 
the  despatch  of  business,  in  which  case  it  became  a  court  of 
appeal  and  was  called  '*  II  Ricorsoy     The  "  Monte  di  Pieta  " 
which  was  perhaps  invented,  but  certainly  established  in  Flo- 
rence by  Savonarola,  is  another  testimony  of  Florentine  charity ; 
and  also  of  that  singular  man's  attention  to  eveiy thing  which 
administered  relief  and  comfort  to  the  poor.     The  interest  of 
money  was  ever  high  in  Florence,  but  that  demanded  by  the 
Jews  from  the  distressed  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  for 
small  sums  is  said  to  have  been  enormous.     Their  profits  may 
be  easily  conceived  when  a  single  Hebrew  money-lender  was 
able  to  offer  government  no  less  than  20,000  golden  florins  to 

and  comprised  in  the  corporations  of  " Plehe^^  or  Plebeians,  who  had  paid 

superior   arts:    the   next    order   was  taxes  for  thirty  years,  and  were  eligible 

especially  denominated  *'  II  Popolo,'"''  but  did   not  enjoy  office ;    and  after 

or  the  People  (although  this  name  also  them  the  populace  or  "  Ciompi,"'   all 

applied  generally  to  the  whole  com-  labouring  men  or    ''  Operatives^  — - 

munity  of  citizens), and  were  comprised  (  Vide  Foscari.) 
in  the  minor  arts.     Then  followed  the 
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quash  so  dangerous  au  institution  as  that  which  lent  money 
without  interest  to  poverty  and  misfortune  =*^.  Savonarola  was 
Mamed  for  interfering  with  state  affairs  and  making  the  pulpit 
his  principal  instrument  of  political  reform ;  but  this ;  if  it 
indeed  were  a  just  cause  of  reprehension  in  a  small  community 
like  Florence  was  no  innovation  on  ancient  custom,  for  Giovanni 
Morelli  tells  us  of  a  popular  preacher  in  1 4:i5  who  from  the 
pulpit  of  the  cathedral  laid  down  the  qualities  necessary  for  a 
good  ambassador  as  follows. 

The  first  thing,  he  said,  was  wisdom  and  that  was  seated  in 
the  heart,  and  the  mouth  uttered  that  which  the  heart  prompted 
in  this  way :  if  there  were  virtue,  virtuous  things  ;  if  vice,  vicious 
ones.  The  wise  man  moreover  refrained  from  anger  whatever 
injur)'  might  be  said  or  done  to  him,  but  waited  opportunity : 
and  on  the  contrary  allowed  no  honours,  caresses,  or  other  flat- 
tery to  make  him  discover  the  secrets  of  those  who  sent  him. 
He  should  be  eloquent  in  developing  his  thoughts  and  the  ob- 
jects of  his  mission,  without  adding  or  subtracting  anything ; 
and  for  such  purix)ses  an  ambassador  should  be  well  versed  in 
all  sorts  of  knowledge ;  in  the  arts,  trades,  manufactures,  build- 
ing, arms,  commerce,  and  in  naval  affairs.  He  should  be 
faithful  to  his  employers  so  that  both  by  word  and  action  he 
might  do  them  honour:  his  habits  should  be  reputable;  he 
should  be  honest  and  good  ;  conscientious,  tempemte,  and 
modest  in  all  his  actions.  He  should  be  prompt  and  ener- 
getic, never  procrastinating  or  neglecting  the  public  business  for 
his  own  or  that  of  others,  nor  make  innovations,  nor  enter  into 
trade  or  commercial  speculations  either  for  himself  or  his 
friends ;  nor  ask  favours,  benefits,  presents ;  or  look  to  self- 
interest,  or  any  convenience  attending  to  personal  profit  or  tlie 
accommodation  of  himself  his  friends  and  kinsmen :  and  if  he 
receive  anything  immediate  notice  of  it  should  be  given  to  his 
government :  but  better  not  to  Uike  any  gift  or  benefit  f . 

*  Vita  di  Savonarola,  p.  124. 
t  Ricordi  di  Giovan.  Morelli,  p.  126. 
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This  sort  of  moral  excellence  and  a  great  deal  more  were 
poetically  understood  by  the  Florentines  but  woefully  failed  in 
practice  :  "  Let  not  princes,"  says  Macchiavelli,  *'  complain  of 
their  people's  wickedness  ;  for  such  evil  must  proceed  from  their 
own  negligence  or  from  their  being  guilty  of  the  same  crimes  : 
and  whoever  will  consider  the  people  that  in  our  own  times 
have  been  full  of  robbery  and  similar  vices,  will  perceive  that 
they  proceed  entirely  from  the  fact  that  those  who  govern  them 
are  of  a  similar  character."  Under  this  rule  the  Florentine 
goveniment  had  much  to  answer  for ;  at  least  if  the  following 
sketch  of  national  mannei's,  which  however  agrees  with  many 
others,  be  not  exaggerated  by  men  who  having  grown  old  in 
frugality  could  regard  any  departure  from  such  ancient  habits 
only  as  a  crime :  or  more  probably  it  arose  from  accumulated 
wealth  and  consequent  ease  and  idleness,  which  the  peaceful 
government  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  was  so  calculated  to  en- 
courage. Indeed  Macchiavelli  himself  tells  us  that  "  those 
evils  were  generated  in  the  city  which  peace  is  wont  to  propa- 
gate, because  the  youth  indulge  more  than  usual  in  dress, 
dmners,  and  other  sensual  pleasures  and  become  beyond  mea- 
sure extravagant ;  and  being  idle,  consume  their  time  and  sub- 
stance on  women  and  gaming,  studying  only  how  to  dress 
splendidly  and  converse  astutely  and  cunningly ;  and  he  who  is 
most  biting  in  discourse  is  esteemed  as  the  cleverest." 

Donato  Giannotti  a  grave  able  and  reputable  author  who  had 
good  opportunities  both  publicly  and  privately  of  knowing  his 
countiymen  asserts  that  the  Florentine  youth  delighted  in  no- 
thing so  much  as  in  giving  pain  to  others :  "  If  one  citizen," 
he  says,  "  happen  to  hold  a  marriage  feast  the  greatest  plea- 
sure of  those  that  go  to  see  it  is  to  commit  some  violent  act 
that  may  disturb  the  meeting : "  the  same  thing  frequently  hap- 
pened at  public  festivals  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  creating  a 
tumult,  and  during  Carnival  there  was  a  full  flow  of  violence 
and  extravagantly  offensive  conduct.     The  children  almost  as 
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soon  as  they  could  stand  found  their  greatest  delight  in  those 
sports  that  produced  most  mischief  to  others ;  amongst  these 
was  boxing  and  dangerous  combats  with  stones,  the  evil  of 
which  was  felt  but  no  government  succeeded  in  abating  this 
nuisance  until  Savonarola's  iniluence  not  only  arrested  the 
practice  by  mere  persuasion,  but  turned  it  to  a  useful  and  cha- 
ritable end.  Those  who  did  most  mischief  were  most  lauded 
and  with  such  beginnings  "  no  wonder,"  adds  Giannotti,  "that 
thus  licensed  they  have  in  after  life  no  reverence  for  age  and 
little  fear  of  the  magistrates."  Jacopo  Foniaciajo,  a distinguislied 
citizen,  gave  a  splendid  entertainment  at  his  villa  outside  of 
Porta  San  Friano  at  which  all  the  principal  citizens  of  Florence 
were  present  including  the  highest  members  of  government ; 
and  to  render  it  more  agreeable  one  of  Maccliiavelli  s  comedies 
was  represented  with  which  to  finish  the  evening.  Amongst  the 
guests  were  some  young  nobles  who  on  entering  the  theatre  im- 
mediately occupied  every  seat,  the  door-way,  and  all  the  house ; 
allowing  only  those  to  enter  who  pleased  them :  they  then  inter- 
rupted the  play  with  ever}'  kind  of  noise  insolence  and  tumult, 
80  that,  to  use  Giannotti's  words,  "  the  hall  more  resembled 
the  hell  of  the  damned  than  a  place  of  social  entertainment." 
And  although  the  most  honoured  and  venerable  citizens  were 
present  nothing  restrained  this  insolence.  It  so  happened  that 
one  of  the  aged  citizens  not  being  able  to  keep  the  place  as- 
signed him,  got  ujwn  the  stage  in  order  to  place  himself  on 
some  benches  occupied  by  the  young  men,  thinking  that  one  of 
them  would  offer  him  a  scat :  he  was  disappointed  and  remained 
standing  until  a  ser\*ant  brought  him  a  chair". 

Such  scenes  although  sufficiently  disgusting,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  ebullition  of  exuberant  and  vulgar  spirits ;  prac- 
tical jokes  without  wit,  and  misplaced  insolence  devoid  of 
humour ;  but  still  not  sufficientlv  jn'ave  to  damn  the  character 
of  a  whole  nation.  Not  so  the  report  of  Bruto  as  received  from 
other  cotemporary  writers  on  the  same  subject. 

•  Giannottii  della  RcPub.  Fior.,  Lib.  iii.,  cap.  xviii.,  p.  224. 


Idleness  and  indolence  he  tells  us  had  come  to  such  a  height 
as  no  man  remembered  and  with  excessive  and  intolerable 
licence  opened  a  door  to  the  most  base  and  detestable  vices ; 
and  so  great  was  this  infamy  that  the  wi'iters  of  those  times 
deemed  it  worthy  of  particular  record  for  the  information  of 
posterity.  From  ancient  parsimony  and  temperance  the  city 
had  fallen  into  luxury,  effeminacy,  lasciviousness  and  pjeneral 
corruption  ;  into  every  wicked  and  disgusting  habit,  and  to 
these  vices  softness  and  ambition  gave  heat  and  nourishment. 
Those  whose  fathers  by  hard  exertion,  abstinence,  honesty 
and  the  reverence  of  simplicity  in  domestic  habits  had  made 
the  country  prosperous ;  were  now  said  to  be  divested  of  every 
shade  of  modesty ;  to  be  immersed  in  the  most  beastly  plea- 
sures, the  slaves  of  wine,  of  gambling  and  impurity ;  addicted 
to  the  most  degrading  practices,  and  stained  by  shameful  sins 
and  unbounded  sensuality.  Law  and  justice  were  contemned 
by  them  with  impunity;  temerity  and  audacity  were  called 
resolution ;  weakness  of  mind  and  excessive  indulgence,  be- 
nignity ;  mordacity  and  scandal  as  suitable  and  gentleman-like 
language ;  and  along  with  the  most  contemptible  cowardice 
there  was  a  general  character  of  languor  debauchery  and  effemi- 
nacy. Infinite  care  and  study  was  spent  on  personal  decoration ; 
oils  and  unguents,  acquired  with  great  price  and  difficulty, 
served  to  perfume  and  polish  the  young  men  preparatory  to 
their  mixing  in  the  society  of  Florentine  ladies  with  suitable 
splendour.  There  was  no  anxiety  for  mental  cultivation,  no 
education  or  discij)liue  worthy  of  freemen,  but  on  the*contrary 
every  duty  was  neglected,  all  faith  broken,  and  tlie  whole 
tenor  of  existence  debasing.  Thus  obscenity  and  turpitude 
pen'aded  every  action,  accompanied  by  a  love  of  display  and 
unbounded  but  mercenary  ambition :  the  taverns,  the  brothels, 
and  the  gambling-houses  overflowing,  the  palace  and  the  ex- 
change deserted :  to  entertain  knaves,  braves,  cheats,  and  pan- 
ders, unlimited  expenditure:   to  relieve  the  unfortunate,  or 
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promote  art  and  liououraMe  exertions,  au  incredible  and  sordid 
covetousuess ;  and  as  if  to  encourage  and  crown  all,  about  this 
time  Galeazzo  Sforza  and  the  Duchess  of  IVIilaii  paid  a  visit  to 
Florence  in  such  pomp  and  magnificence  as  few  monarchs  have 
equalled  and  the  Florentines  until  that  moment  never  saw=»=. 

Cavalcauli  in  several  places  sings  much  in  the  same  strain 
and  especially  in  a  real  or  composed  speech  which  he  gives  us  of 
Puccio  Pucci  who  declares  in  speaking  of  the  Florentines,  that 
**  amongst  the  midtitude  there  is  always  to  be  found  an  abun- 
*•  dance  of  wicked  men  who  for  money  will  swear  falsely,  deny 
•'  their  duties,  murder  the  innocent,  tear  the  hifant  from  a 
"  mother's  breast,  despise  all  law,  spuni  their  own  parents,  and 
*'  for  a  small  medal  rejiounce  even  their  Creator."  All  these 
pictures  are  doubtless  highly  coloured,  and  leave  much  for  time 
and  reflection  unbiassed  by  local  excitement  to  mellow  and  sub- 
due ;  but  still  they  leave  a  painful  impression  on  the  mind  and 
in  some  measure  substantiate  Macchiavelli's  assertion  that  the 
people  s  crimes  are  generally  attributable  to  those  of  their 
rulers.  This  licentiousness  so  general  in  the  aristocratic 
youth  of  Florence  ;  which  be  it  remembered  formed  a  vast  por- 
tion as  well  as  the  most  powerful  of  the  community ;  is  in 
curious  contrast  with  the  measured  and  sober  tread  of  the 
wealthy  but  more  aged  and  humble  citizen  ;  and  which,  as  given 
by  Macchiavelli  himself  in  one  of  his  admirable  comedies,  is 
probably  a  good  specimen  of  the  ancient  habits  of  the  comitry. 
"  Those  who  knew  Xicomaco  a  year  since  and  still  visit  liim, 
•'  must  We  astonished  at  the  great  change  that  has  taken  place. 
"  He  used  to  be  a  grave  determined  shy  man  who  made  au 
"  honourable  use  of  his  time.  He  rose  early  in  the  morning, 
*•  heard  mass,  provided  victuals  for  the  day ;  and  afterwards  if 
**  he  had  any  business  on  change,  in  the  market,  or  with  the 
"  magistrates,  he  did  it :  if  not,  he  either  conversed  along  with 
"  some  citizen  in  honourable  discussion  or  retired  to  his  study 

•  Bruto,  lib.  iv.,  p.  61. 
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where  he  regulated  his  affairs  and  made  up  his  accounts. 
Aftei*wards  he  dined  cheerfully  with  his  family  and  then 
reasoned  with  his  son ;  admonished  him,  instructed  him  in 
the  knowledge  of  men ;  and  with  ancient  and  modem  exam- 
ples taught  him  how  to  live  :  then  he  went  out,  spent  all  the 
day  either  in  business  or  grave  and  honest  recreation  :  when 
evening  came  the  '  Ave  Maria'  always  found  him  at  home  : 
he  remained  a  short  time  at  the  fire  with  us  if  it  were 
winter  and  then  retired  to  the  office  to  finish  his  business  : 
at  eight  we  supped  merrily.  This  course  of  life  was  an  ex- 
ample to  the  house  and  all  were  ashamed  of  not  following 
it,  and  thus  everj^thing  proceeded  with  cheerfulness  and 
order.  But  since  this  fancy  has  possessed  him,  his  business 
has  been  neglected,  his  faims  injured,  his  traffic  ruined : 
he  is  always  scolding,  and  never  knows  for  what ;  he  comes 
in  and  goes  out  of  the  house  a  thousand  times  a  day  without 
knowing  what  he  is  about ;  never  returns  in  time  for  dinner 
or  supper ;  if  spoken  to  he  does  not  answer,  or  answers  away 
fiom  the  purpose.  The  servants  seeing  this,  laugh  at  him  ; 
his  son  no  longer  respects  Mm ;  everybody  does  as  they 
please  and  no  one  hesitates  to  follow  his  example  in  such  a 
way  that  unless  Heaven  sends  some  remedy  I  fear  that  this 
poor  house  will  be  ruined :  I  will  now  go  to  mass  and  recom- 
mend myself  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  God's  protection"*. 
Of  this  sober  class  there  must  have  been  considerable  num- 
bers in  Florence  who  acted  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  violence 
of  political  faction  and  fashionable  licentiousness ;  but  un- 
happily they  have  generally  shared  the  destiny  of  their  hum- 
bler neighbours  and  wanting  brilliancy  have  hitherto  been 
deemed  too  inconsiderable,  too  insignificant  for  history.  The 
Florentine  manners  whether  good  or  bad  were  deeply  tinged 
with  superstition,  far  beyond  what  the  character  of  their  religion 
might  be  imagined  to  impart  or  justify :  there  was  no  meteoro- 

•  Clizia,  Commedia  di  Niccolo  Macchiavelli. 
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l^ical  change  or  phenomenon  of  any  consequence  that  ilid  not 
affect  them  :  comets,  storms,  lightnings,  sudden  jrusts  of  wind, 
meteors,  anj  variation  from  the  usual  mum,  if  accompanied 
by  nijurv'  or  accident,  alarmed  their  fears  for  cuming  evil ;  and 
as  the  tmies  were  full  of  incident  there  was  always  room  for  its 
application.     Astrologers  were  regularly  consulted,  and   the 
command  of  armies  never  given  without  their  sanction  and 
indication  of  the  fortunate  moment  to  deliver  the  generals 
truncheon  which   was  i>erformed  with  great  pomp  and  cere- 
mony.    One  of  these  atmospheric  changes  that  occurred  in  the 
year  U5t>,aml  terrified  the  Florentines  with  some  reason,  as  it 
brought  Its  o^^^,  evils,  w.is  a  tempest  which  is  vividly  described 
by  Macchiavelli  and  lar  more  mmutely  though  not  so  poetically 
by  Cambi  *.  «  i  j 

^^  **  On  the  twenty-fourth  of  August  14.->u;'  says  Macchiavelli, 
one  hour  before  day  a  whirlwind  swept  across  It^ily  from  the 
Anconian  shore  to  the  Pisan  sea  :  it  flew  in  tlir  form  of  a  dark 
cloud  of  such  magnitude  as  to  occupy  an  area  of  two  miles  in 
every  direction.     Pushed  by  natund  or  supernatural  force  it 
became  divided  and  at  war  within  itself,  and  the  broken  masses 
now  ascended  to  the  heavens,  now  sunk   towards  the  earth 
and  bounding  against  each  other  with  fearful  shocks  whirled 
rapidly  roimd  m  circles  flying  with  inconceivable  velocity  and 
dnving  a   strong  impetuous    blast   before   them  while  '  thick 
flames  and  brilliant  lightnings  flashed  out  at  every  concussion, 
i^rom  these   shivered  and   confused   fnigments.    from   these 
funous  wmds  and  incessant  flashes,  issued  a  sound  louder  than 
the  loudest  peals  of  thmider  or  the  noise  of  the  direst  and 
most  temb  e  eartlupud^e,  which  struck  such  teiTor  through  the 
land  tl,at  those  who  heard  it  imagined  the  last  day  was  come 
and  that  heaven  and  earth,  Lmd  and  sea,  were  again  falling  into 
their  ancient  and  dreadful  confusion."    Wherever  it  swept  the 
mvagea    were  frightful    especially  alK)ut  San  Casciano  eight 

*  Cambi,  p.  338,  torn,  xx.,  Del.  Enid.  Tosc. 


miles  from  the  capital ;  there  the  roofs  of  two  churches  were 
carried  more  than  a  mile  away,  and  a  carter  and  his  team  of 
mules  swept  altogether  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  then  dashed 

to  pieces  =!-. 

"  The  clouds,"  says  Cambi,  "  were  intensely  black  and  fell 
to  within  thirty  or  forty  feet  of  the  earth,  and  fought  with  each 
other  as  if  in  battle  making  a  great  noise  ;  and  terrible,  and 
fearful,  and  horrible  was  their  force  :  there  was  much  vapour, 
and  flashes  of  lightning  so  rapid  that  scai'cely  an  interval  was 
left  between ;  little  thunder  and  low,  with  a  fall  of  very  large 

gravel." 

The  number  of  extraordinary  circumstances  connected  with 
this  storm  resemble  witchcraft  rather  than  natural  phenomena, 
but  they  are  probably  true  because  two  of  the  principal  Floren- 
tines Giovanni  Paicellai  and  Bartolommeo  RidoUi  both  men  of 
science  and  learning,  minutely  investigated  the  facts  on  the 
spot,  wliich  were  carefully  recorded  in  a  book  written  on  the 
subject  by  the  former ;  whence  Cambi  took  them,  f 

The  Florentines  never  wanted  clever  men  as  "  Cancel! ieri  " 
or  chief  secretaries  of  the  republic :  Coluccio  Salutate,  his 
pupil  Leonardo  Bruni  sumamed  Arethio,  Cario  Mamspini  who 
succeeded  him,  and  Benedetto  Accolti  both  also  from  Arezzo ; 
Bartolommeo  Scali,  Poggio.  Braccioliui,  Donate  Giannotti, 
and  Niccolo  Macchiavelli  were  all  talented  men  and  distin- 
guished  writers,  the  last  so  celebrated  as  to  dispense  with 
any  notice  were  it  not  for  the  apparently  undeserved  odium 
which  ignorance  and  prejudice,  or  perhaps  misconception,  has 
for  centuries  cast  upon  liim,  and  which  still  clings  to  his  name 


•  MaccliiavcUi,  Storia,  Lib.  vi«. 
t  Or  rather  Mattco  Rinaldi,  whoever 
he  might  have  been.  For  when  speak- 
ing of  the  gravel,  the  history  says, 
*'  E  puossi  agiustare  fede,pcrchc  I'Ar- 
civescovo  Antonio  con  molti  ciptadini 
andorono  dipoi  a  vedcre  ;  infra  quali 
Giovanni  di  Fagholo  Rucellai  e  Bar- 


tnl".  di  Jachopo  Ridolfi  e  io  Matteo 
lUnaldi,  ScJmttore  in  gran  parte  ne 
viddi,  e  udi  dire  a'  detti  dua  Ciptadini." 
This  most  therefore  have  been  the 
narrative  of  some  friend  which  Cambi 
with  his  accustomed  slovenliness  has 
omitted  to  mention. 
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after  having  reduced  it  to  the  signification  of  deep  political 
villany  in  every  Eui'opean  language.  If  this  celebrated  author 
were  fairly  read,  and  Macchiavelli  compared  ^vith  Macchiavelli, 
as  some  of  his  advocates  most  justly  advise ;  many  prejudiced 
detractors  might  perhaps  learn  that  such  a  character  was  not 
altogether  merited  and  should  never  have  been  bestowed.  In 
the  knowledge  of  men  and  things  Macchiavelli  has  been  rarely 
eqtmlled,  never  surpassed ;  and  Varchi  who  besides  a  slight  turn 
for  slander  was,  from  whatever  cause,  his  decided  advei-saiy ;  after 
considerable  abuse  almost  in  the  very  words  of  his  friend  Busini, 
another  of  Macchiavelli 's  calumniators,  is  forced  to  acknowledge 
that  he  was  kind-hearted  to  all  his  friends  and  the  '* friend  of 
virtuous  men,''  worthy  he  sarcastically  adds  either  of  less  genius, 
or  more  discretion  in  its  management  -^. 

What  Varchi  most  disliked  was  his  sharp  and  biting  wit,  which 
seems  to  have  been  exercised  indiscreetly,  and  his  morals,  in 
some  sort  not  exceeding  the  standard  of  the  day.  But  the  fate 
of  Macchiavelli  is  one  of  those  instances,  and  perhaps  the  most 
salient,  where  a  bad  name  has  been  lightly  given  imd  as  lightly 
received  by  the  world ;  originally  chiming  in  with  some  party 
object  or  prevaihng  prejudice  it  becomes  by  the  blind  force  of 
repetition  an  apostolical  truth  in  the  opuiion  of  all  but  those 
who  without  prejudice  examine  into  its  original  justice.  In 
15'27  just  fourteen  years  tifter  the  '*  Prince''  was  written,  Mac- 
chiavelli was  anxious,  his  enemy  Busini  tells  us,  to  resume 
his  former  post  as  secretaiy,  but  failed  notwithstanding  the 
exertions  of  Luigi  Alamanni  and  Zanobi  Buondelmonti,  and  tliis 
was  in  consequence  of  his  general  disfavour  on  account  of  the 
*'  Prince,"  which  Varchi  avers  he  tried  to  suppress  even  before 
it  was  printed,  as  soon  as  he  discovered  its  unpopularity.  To 
the  rich ;  if  Busini  and  Varclii  may  be  credited  on  this  point ; 
it  seemed  a  document  intended  to  teach  Lorenzo  Duke  of  Ur- 
bino  to  whom  it  was  dedicated,  how  to  despoil  them ;  to  the 

*  Busini,  Lettera  ii.,  p.  75. — Varchi,  Lib.  iv.,  p.  210. 
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poor  as  showing  him  how  to  destroy  their  liberty:  to  the 
'*  Piagnoni"  it  seemed  heretical ;  to  the  good  dishonest ;  to  the 
wicked  more  wicked  than  themselves  *. 

But  if  it  be  true  as  authors  assert,  that  Cardinal  Pole  was 
the  fii*st  denouncer  of  the  ''Prince"  which  was  only  seen  by 
him  in  1534  when  Thomas  Cromwell  first  directed  his  atten- 
tion towai'ds  it ;  this  dislike  could  scarcely  have  been  general 
in  1527!  Afterwards  in  passing  through  Florence  Pole's  in- 
vectives were  loud  against  it,  and  the  answer  was,  that  Macchia- 
velli's  intention  was  not  to  form  and  instruct  a  prince  but 
delineate  a  tyrant  f .  Macchiavelli  was  in  principle  a  thorough 
republican  though  not  unwilling,/ro??i  positive  distress,  to  accept 
office  from  the  Medici :  his  discourse  on  Florentine  reform 
written  by  command  of  Leo  X.  shows  his  real  feelings,  all 
tending  even  in  so  delicate  a  position,  to  the  reestablishment  of 
liberty,  and  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life  and  writings  proves  it, 
not  even  excepting  his  ''Prince;"  in  which  (considering  the 
sovereigns  interest  as  the  especial  object)  pains  are  taken 
throughout  to  identify  it  with  the  love  of  his  people.  He  is 
accused  of  disparaging  Christianity,  of  depreciating  morality,  of 
impiety,  and  even  of  atheism,  while  almost  all  his  writings  tell  us 
the  reverse.  What  Macchiavelli's  secret  religious  opinions  were 
no  man  can  tell  nor  has  any  one  a  right  to  assert  but  he  was 
convinced  of  the  value  of  religion  both  morally  and  politically ; 
he  conformed  to  the  rules  of  his  church  during  life,  and  devoutly 
received  her  consolations  at  his  death.  In  those  deep-thoughted 
and  admirable  discourses  on  the  Decades  of  Livy,  his  first  pro- 
position is  the  paramount  necessity  of  religion ;  and  he  more- 
over asserts  that  the  most  distinct  indication  of  a  nation  s 
downfall  is  the  contempt  of  it  J . 

Cardinal  Pole  was  followed  by  a  host  of  detractors  especially 
Jesuits,  one  of  whom ;  no  doubt  to  prove  his  accui'acy ;  is  said 

•  Varchi,  Lib.  iv.,  p.  210. — Busini,  Lettera,  p.  75. 

f  Preface  to  "  Opere  di  Macciaveli,''''  Italia^  1819. 

X  Discorsi,  Lib.  i",  cap.  xii. 
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to  have  emplmtically  quoted  the  third  book  of  the  ''Prince,' 
a  work  ouly  containing  one.  Maccliiavelli  everywhere  makes 
law,  justice,  and  religion,  the  basis  of  his  arguments  on  the 
duty,  and  the  alTection  of  their  subjects  the  greatest  security  of 
princes  :  even  in  sokliers,  whose  morality  was  not  much  con- 
sidered in  those  days  either  by  themselves  or  others,  he  holds 
the  fear  of  God  to  be  the  first  quality  that  should  be  implanted 
in  their  mhids,  as  being  daily  exposed  to  numberless  perils  and 
consequently  most  needing  his  protection  ■■-.  Fraud  he  depre- 
cates as  detestable  in  every  action,  and  lauds  the  prince  who 
maintains  his  faith  and  lives  with  integrity  instead  of  cunning, 
though  sometimes  compelled  from  necessity  to  use  it  as  the 
only  means  of  producing  good  ;  "  but  it  cannot,"  he  says,  "  be 
called  virtue  in  a  nder  to  miu'der  his  citizens  and  betrav  his 
friends,  to  be  devoid  of  faith,  of  pity  and  religion  :  such  things 
may  achieve  empire  but  not  glory "f. 

These  are  not  the  sentiments  of  a  '*  MacehiaveUian'  in  its 
modem  sense  !  "  To  outrage  the  people,"  he  adds  in  another 
place,  "  is  most  cniel  and  opposed  to  all  modes,  not  only  of 
Christian  but  of  human  life ;  every  ruler  should  shun  it  and 
choose  rather  to  live  as  a  private  citizen  than  reign  with  such 
ruin  to  his  subjects  J. 

In  the  same  chapter  and  that  which  follows  may  be  perceived 
his  real  sentiments  reflected  in  the  condensed  image  of  his 
"  Prince."  These  are  not  either  to  advise  or  justify  the  unscm- 
pulous  acts  which  he  elsewhere  declares  are  under  given  con- 
ditions necessarj'  to  success,  but  to  show  that  a  newly-achieved 
dominion  such  as  was  then  common  in  Italy ;  (for  the  times 
must  be  considered)  could  not  be  secure  without  them  :  and 
thus  the  evil  of  tyranny  is  lighted  up  as  a  beacon  to  free  com- 
munities where  some  prepotent  citizen  may  aspire  to  supremacy; 
and  this  by  the  simple  exposition  of  practical  truth,  but  not  as 

*  Procmio  all'  Arte  <lella  Gucrra, 

t  DIscorsi,  Lib.  iii.,  cap.  xl. — II  Principe,  cap.  xviii. — Ibid.,  cap.  viii. 

i  Discorsi,  Lib.  i",  cap.  xxvi.,  xxvii. 
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instructions  for  tyrannical  rule.  Maccliiavelli  everywhere  holds 
up  the  examples  of  virtuous  princes  as  objects  of  imitation,  and 
of  vicious  ones  as  detestable ;  yet  this  is  not  tlie  way  to  form  a 
tyrant!  And  his  first  Decennale  shows  how  he  thought  of 
CiBsar  and  Alexander  Borgia  --.     Of  Borgia  he  says, 

"  E  per  pigliare  i  suoi  nemiei  al  vischio, 
Fischio  soavamente,  e  per  ridurli 
Nella  sua  tana,  questo  Bas(dischio." 

And  of  Alexander  VI. 

**  Malo  Yalenza,  e  per  aver  riposo 

Portato  fix  fra  Fanime  beate 

Lo  spirto  di  Alessandro  glorioso  ; 
"  Dal  qual  seguimo  le  sante  pedate 

Tre  sue  familiare  e  care  aneelle, 

Lussuria,  Simonia  e  crudeltade"f . 

In  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  "  Prince,''  Macchiavelli  de- 
clares his  purpose  to  write  ''useful  thinys  to  those  who  under- 
stand them,''  and  consequently  resolved  to  discuss  practical 
truths  from  existing  and  historical  facts,  not  theoretical  imagin- 
ative speculations.  The  living  princes  of  Italy  were  therefore 
generally  cited  as  examples,  and  especially  what  they  had  done 
to  establish  their  authority :  reasoning  on  the  consequences  he 
asserted  that  their  objects  could  only  be  secured  by  certain 
means  which  he  indicated ;  not  hj^pothetically,  but  from  long 
and  close  observation  of  existing  facts.  "  The  seeing  with  what 
deceit,  with  what  cunning  tyrant  princes,  govern  in  order  to 

*  Istorie,  passim. 
f  "  And  for  to  tempt  his  foes  within  the  snare, 
And  so  reduce  them  to  his  own  desire, 
He  whistled  sweetly,  this  same  Basilisk" 

"  Valcnza  sicken'd,  and  to  have  repose 

Amongst  the  blessed  souls  was  carried  off 
The  spirit  of  a  glorious  Alexander, 
Whose  holy  steps  were  quickly  followed  by 
Three  of  his  most  familiar  maidens  dear, 
Simony,  Cruelty,  and  Lust." 
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maintain  a  reputntion  they  never  merited,  is  not  less  useful  than 
the  knoiiieihje  oj  virtuous  actions ;  for  ij  these  incite  liberal 
minds  to  follow  them,  those  u  ill  excite  the  same  minds  to  avoid 
or  stop  them."'     Such  are  Macohiavelli  s  words  and  such  the 
pith  and  marrow  of  his  "Prince."     "The   tyrant  princes  so 
rife  in  our  time,"  he  adds,   "  only  live  for  themselves  ;   and  to 
give  effect  to  their  malignant  thoughts  simulatij  religion  and 
humanity ;  they  break  the  laws  of  the  state  and  govern  it 
tyrannically."     But  when  Macchiavclli  lays  down  the  necessity 
of  princes  using  certain  means  to  gain  their  ends  it  does  not 
follow  that  he  approves  of  either ;  even  Ca3sar  Borgia  is  only 
justified  by  him  as  well  as  by  every  rational  mind,  for  reducing 
a  horrible  entanglement  of  crime  suffering  and  tvrannv  to  a 
just  and  orderly  government,  for  which  purpose  the  means, 
though  terrible,  were  as  necessaiy  as  the  knife  and  caustic 
when  emollients  fail.     They  satisfied  the  people  too,  as  was 
proved  by  their  subsequent  fidelity  to  Borgia  in  adversity. 
Macchiavelli  when  citing  him  as  an  example  to  others  in  simi- 
lar circumstances,  and  when  lauding  his  bold  and  able  measures 
for  self-security,  for  justice,  and  for  aggrandisement,  still  blames 
their  treachery  and  the  ambition  that  made  them  necessary,  as 
may  be  indirectly  seen  in  numerous  passages  of  his  works, 
where  such  conduct  is  either  expressly  deprecated  or  indig- 
nantly condemned.     He  wrote  as  it  were  for  the  prince  as 
sole  proprietor  of  the  state  ;  yet  the  prince's  interest  is  every- 
where identified  with  that  of  the  people  ;  with  law,  justice, 
legitimate  authority,  and  unshrinking  but  necessary  severity ;  but 
as  a  means  to  final  humanity*.  The  head  and  front  of  Macchi- 
avclli s  offence  seems  to  be  a  searcliing  inipiiry  and  bold  expo- 
sition of  disagreeable  truths,  a  diving  into  motives  and  actions, 
a  dissection  and  unmodified  display  of  what  gi-eat  men  are  least 
willing  to  acknowledge,  and  lastly  the  feariess  assertion,  that 
apparent  cruelty  is  often  real  mercy. 

•  II  Principe,  cap.  xviii. 
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The  favour  with  which  we  are  told  that  his  work  was  origi- 
nally received  shows  that  Florence  at  first  appreciated  it, 
although  after  events  apparently  led  to  different  sentiments; 
and  because  the  Medici,  then  but  lately  restored,  and  to  whom 
he  had  addressed  it  with  a  final  appeal  to  free  Italy  from 
transalpine  bondage  ;  because  they  established  their  tyranny 
the  odium  was  exclusively  thrown  on  Maccliiavelli's  "Prince," 
which  after  all,  if  it  showed  new  rulers  how  to  maintain  them- 
selves, at  least  gave  a  corresponding  warning  to  their  people. 
But  the  Medici  wanted  no  such  teaching. 

An  essay  on  IMaccliiavelli's  writmgs  and  character  would  be 
here  misplaced ;  but  perhaps  a  few  sound  maxims  selected  from 
various  parts  of  his  works  under  the  title  of  "La  Mente  di  iin 
Uomo  di  Stato  "  may  serve  better  to  illustrate  his  character 
and  sentiments  than  many  pages  of  justificative  discussion. 
On  religion  ;  amongst  numerous  similar  opinions ;  he  says,  "If 
in  all  the  governments  of  Christendom  the  Christian  religion 
were  maintained  according  to  the  instructions  of  its  Author, 
Christian  states  and  republics  would  be  more  united  and  happy 
than  they  are.  Where  religion  is  we  may  suppose  every  good  ; 
where  it  is  not  every  evil.  The  honour  of  God  and  good  of 
the  people  should  be  parts  of  eveiy  public  enterprise.  The 
neglect  of  religion  and  the  laws  are  vices  so  much  the  more 
detestable  when  found  in  those  that  rule.  A  good  and  wise 
prince  should  love  peace  and  shun  war.  Let  princes  remember 
that  war  begins  when  others  please,  but  that  it  does  not  end 
when  others  please.  Even  in  war  that  fraud  is  never  glorious 
which  breaks  pledged  faith  and  compacts.  No  state  can  be 
secure  e.xcept  under  laws  that  comprehend  the  welfare  of  all  its 
people.  Where  a  thing  works  well  by  itself  there  is  no  need 
of  legislation ;  but  good  laws  make  good  men  and  good  educa- 
tion :  and  good  education  good  examples  :  and  as  good  habits 
require  good  laws  to  preserve  them,  so  laws  to  maintain  them- 
selves have  need  of  good  habits :  retrospective  laws  are  the 
most  injurious  of  all." 
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Of  taxes  he  says ;  *'  In  their  imposition  regard  should  l»e 
had  above  all  tilings  to  the  poverty  and  misfortunes  of  the 
people,  in  order  to  keep  them  in  the  countr)-."  He  might 
also  have  added,  ''for  the  sake  of  humanity;"'  l»ut  ^Macchiavelli 
always  argues  his  point  di^Iy  and  on  general  principles  as 
political  economists  do  theirs,  leaving  others  to  supply  hu- 
manity and  morality  in  their  modified  applic:iti<iii  :  and  this  is 
right :  the  task  of  scientific  men  is  only  to  announce  a  bald  truth, 
and  of  statesmen  to  modify  and  apply  it.  Macchiavelli  s  *'  Prince' 
throughout  is  a  simple  problem,  and  he  neither  enters  into  reli- 
gion, humanity,  nor  momlity  except  as  they  etTect  its  solution, 
while  he  indirectly  proves  the  beauty  and  necessity  of  all. 
Such  and  such  things  are  given  to  accomplish  a  required  end: 
<2uen-,  How  can  it  be  most  elTectually  done?  He  neither 
proposes  nor  defends  the  means  as  legitimate,  only  as  truth ; 
that  is  to  say,  with  certain  objects  and  in  certain  circumstances, 
such  means  and  such  principles  of  action  will  alone  be  effectual. 
Macchiavelli  was  not  the  author  of  what  is  no  w  called  "3/</(r/t/- 
areUi.wf,''  only  the  expositor:  the  buniing-glass  might  as  justly 
he  ealle«l  the  author  of  the  rays  it  concentrates;  but  as  he  says 
himself  in  speaking  of  the  tnith, 

"  To  non  so  sc  a  narrarlo  si  disdice 

Quel  che  sogiii  da  poi  ;  perocche  7  vero 
Smde  spesso/ar  gucrra  a  chi  lo  rfuW- 

(Aslno  (VOrOj  cap.  iv^.) 

That  the  tmth  often  makes  war  against  him  wlio  tells  it  is 
nuleed  too  melancholy  a  fact !  *'  We  give  thanks,"  says  Lord 
Bacon,  "  to  Macchiavelli,  and  such  writers  as  him,  who  openly 
and  without  dissimulation  show  what  men  are  wont  to  do, 
not  what  they  ought  to  do."  "An  economical  prince,"  he  some- 
where says  with  great  truth,  "  becomes  liberal  to  those  from 
whom  he  takes  nothing,  and  they  are  raanv ;  and  nijtcrardlv  to 
those  who  receive  nothing  from  him  ;  and  they  are  few.  It 
is  good,"  he  urges,  •*  to  have  pity  on  the  poor  and  miserable, 
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wherefore  m  levying  taxes  commiseration  should  be  shown  to 
them,  for  it  is  a  hard  thing  to  take  from  those  who  cannot 
spare."  "  In  judging  of  others  a  dishonest  work  should  never  be 
justified  by  an  honest  mtention ;  nor  a  laudable  action,  although 
done  with  a  contrary  motive,  be  hidden."     "  Pardon,"  he  says 
"  comes  from  a  generous  mind ;  and  in  every  action  fraud  is 
detestable."    "It  is  the  duty  of  a  virtuous  man  to  teach  others 
how  to  do  that  good  which  his  own  evil  fortune  would  not  allow 
him  to  accomplish,  in  order  that  being  once  made  capable  some 
one  favoured  by  Heaven  may  succeed."  These  are  not  the  senti- 
ments of  a  man  whose  name  has  become  a  by-word  for  every- 
thing that  is  execrable  !     Of  princes  he  says  :  "  Their  great 
virtues  are  what  will  make  them  be  feared  and  loved  by  their 
subjects  and  marvellously  esteemed  by  other  potentates,  and 
thence  leave  a  strong  foundation  for  then:  posterity :  nothing 
makes  them  more  esteemed   than  bright  examples   of  their 
character  in  word  and  deed  tending  to  the  public  good,  of 
which  they  show  themselves  disinterestedly  careful,  liberal,  or 
just,   so  as  to  become  a  proverb  amongst  their  subjects :  of  ■ 
these  they  should  seek  love  and  obedience  ;  the  one  by  justice 
and  virtue,  the  other  by  affability  piety  and  humanity :  it  is 
much  more  easy  for  a  wise  and  good  prince  to  make  himself 
beloved  by  the  virtuous  than  the  wicked,  and  to  obey  the  laws 
than  wish  to  command  them;  for  men  when  they  are  well 
governed  neither  seek  nor  wish  for  other  liberty.     Princes 
should  avoid  flatterers  as  the  plague,  and  to  do  so  select  wise 
counsellors  to  whom  alone  leave  should  be  given  to  speak  the 
truth  to  them.     Good   counsel  whencesoever  it  may  come, 
should  spring  from  the  prince's  wisdom  and  not  the  prince's 
wisdom  from  good  counsel,  wherefore  in  conceding  place  and 
dignity  he  should  seek  out  virtue  wherever  it  can  be  found, 
without  respect  to  rank  :  he  ought  to  honour  and  reward  virtue ; 
not  despise  poverty;  maintain  military  discipline,  compel  the 
citizens  to  be  kind  to  each  other  and  to  live  without  faction ; 
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think  less  of  private  than  of  public  matters  and  other  similar 
things;  amongst  them,  public  faith  promised  to  his  subjects 
should  be  inviolable.     The  office  of  a  good  prince  is  to  prevent 
crime  and  reduce  delinquents  to  the  right  way :  he  should  put 
a  fair  price  on  provisions,  and  above  all  take  care  that  the  poor 
have  their  due  ami  are  not  defrauded:'    "The  maxim  of  tyrant 
princes  and  one  that  cannot  be  too  much  execrated  ; "  he  says, 
"  is  that  men  should  l>e  either  caressed  or  despatched :  with 
many  and  continual  executions  they  consume  and  impoverish 
the  city,  the  hands  of  all  are  tied  and  the  mouth  shut,  and 
those  who  blame  their  government  are  cruelly  punished  :  their 
rule  is  unrelentingly  avaricious ;  they  want  servitude  not  the 
goodwill  of  men  and  are  therefore  more  desirous  of  inspmng 
fear  than  love :  in  goveniment  they  renew  everything,  leave 
nothing  untouched,  and  remove  men  like  herds  from  province 
to  province  :  such  ways,  as  they  are  most  cruel  and  enemies 
not  only  of  all  Christian  but  human  life,  ought  to  be  shunned 
by  every  man ;  they  render  even  the  prince  himself  mihappy 
and  insecure  for  his  government  becomes  weak  in  proportion 
to  his  cruelty.     By  such  means  the  dominions  of  a  tyrant 
prince  are  made  an  example  of  the  most  wicked  and  infamous 
life  because  on  every  slight  occasion  rapine  and  homicide  are 
frequent ;  and  this  springs  from  the  wickedness  of  rulers,  not 
from  the  bad  nature  of  the  niled ;  wherefore  all  the  crimes  of 
the  people  under  a  tyrant's  sway  necessarily  arise  from  his 
being  stained  with  similar  vices.     Those  who  become  tyrants 
are  not  aware  that  they  fly  from  fame,  from  gloiy,  from  honour, 
security,  quiet  and  mental  satisfaction,  and  plimge  into  infamy, 
shame,   vituperation,  danger,  and  uneasiness.      Whoever  is 
horn  of  man  ought  to  tremble  at  every  imitation  of  those  times 
of  evil  government,  and  become  excited  with  a  strong  desire 
of  following  the  good."     These  maxims,  and  hundreds  more 
that  might  be  quoted  from  his  -  Prince,"    "Discourses,"    and 
other  worfc^,  seem  enough  to  satisfy  all  unprejudiced  minds 
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that  Macchiavelli  is  not  the   author  of  modem    ''Macchia- 

vellism  * . 

He  died  on  the  twenty-second  of  June  1527,  just  as  Florence 
had  recovered  the  liberty  he  loved  and  suffered  for:  his  remains 
lay  hidden  for  two  centuries  and  a  half  until  Pietro  Leopoldo 
placed  them  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce  at  Florence  where 
the  inscription  tells  us  that  "  No  eulogium  is  equal  to  so  great  a 
name  "  \. 

We  will  conclude  these  observations  with  the  extract  of  a 
very  interesting  letter  from  Macchiavelli  to  Francesco  Vettori 
the  Florentine  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Leo  X.t,  which  after 
giving  a  curious  account  of  his  way  of  life  in  a  sort  of  exile  at 
the  villa  of  San  Casciano  he  says,  "  With  these  low  pursuits 
I  keep  my  brain  from  rusting  and  soften  the  malignity  of  Fate, 
content  that  she  should  thus  trample  upon  me  just  to  see  whe- 
ther she  will  finally  grow  ashamed  of  it§.     In  the  evening  I 
return  home  and  after  having  thrown  off  my  peasant's  frock  full 
of  mud  and  dirt,  and  put  on  my  royal  and  curial  robes  and 
dressed  myself  decently ;  I  proceed  to  my  study  and  enter  the 
ancient  courts   of  the   ancient  men;    there    being  amicably 
received  by  them,  I  nourish  myself  with  that  food  which  solum 
is  mine  and  which  I  was  bom  for,  and  where  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  converse  with  them  and  ask  the  reason  of  their  axitions,  and 
they  benevolently  reply;  and  I  have  no  annoyance  for  foui- 
hours;  I  forget   every  grievance,  fear  no   poverty,   am  not 
alarmed  at  death  :  I  transfuse  myself  entirely  into  them.    And 
because  Dante  says  'Che  non  fu  scienza  senza  retenerlointeso'\\, 
I  have  noted  that  which  from  their  conversation  I  have  made 
my  own  and  composed  a  little  work  De  Principatibua  where  I 

•  Mente  di  un  Uomo  di  State.  nita  di  guesta  mia  Borte."     But  we 

t    "  Tanto    nomiiii   nullum  par  clo-     want  a  corresponding  word  for  the  ex- 

?ssive  '■'■  Sfogare:* 
There  never  was  science  without  re» 
taining  what  is  understood. 


gium."  prcssive  " 

X  First   puhlished  in  the    Italian   or 

rather  Pisan  edition  of  1819. 

§  In  the  original,  "  E  sfogo  la  malig- 
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go  as  deeply  as  I  can  into  the  cogitations  of  tliis  sulject,  dis- 
cussing the  nature  of  princely  goverament,  its  various  fonns, 
how  it  is  acquired,  how  maintained,  and  why  lost ;  and  if  ever 
any  of  my  works  pleased  you  tliis  should  not  displease  you ;  and 
to  a  prince,  and  especially  a  new  prince,  it  ought  to  be  accept- 
able ;  wherefore  I  dedicate  it  to  the  magnificence  of  Giuliano  *. 
Filippo  Casavecchia  has  seen  it ;  he  will  be  able  to  tell  you  of 
the  thing  in  itself  and  of  the  discussions  I  have  had  with  him  ; 
nevertheless  I  am  constantly  augmenting  and  repolishing  it. 
.     .     .     .     I   have  talked  over  tliis  little  work  with  Filippo, 
whether  it  were  better  to  give  it  or  not  give  it;  and  if  it  be 
good  to  give  it,  will  it  be  well  that  I  carry  it  myself  or  that  I 
send  it.     The  not  gi\'ing  it  made  me  doubt  whether  it  would 
ever  be  read  (to  say  nothing  of  others)  even  by  Julian  himself 
and  that  this  same  Ardinghelli  might  take  the  honour  of  my 
last  labour.     Necessity  which  is  driving  me  on,  compels  me  to 
give  it,  for  my  means  are  wasting  away  and  I  cannot  long 
remain  thus  without  becoming  despised  for  my  poverty.     My 
next  wish  is  that  these  ]Mediciim  lords  would  employ  me,  even 
if  they  were  to  begin  by  making  me  roll  a  stone,  because  if  I 
do  not  afterwards  gain  them  I  have  only  myself  to  blame  :  and 
as  to  this  thing,  when  it  is  read  they  will  see  that  during  the 
fifteen  years  which   I    have   been    learning  statesmanship  I 
neither  have  slept  nor  played,  and  people  should  be  glad  to  em- 
ploy one  who  is  full  of  experience  at  the  cost  of  others.     Of  my 
fidelity  they  ought  not  to  doubt  because  having  always  kept  my 
fiaith  I  cannot  now  leani  to  break  it ;  he  who  has  been  faithful 
and  good  for  forty-three  years  (which  is  my  age)  ought  not  to  be 
able  to  change  liis  nature,  and  of  my  tidelity  and  honesty  pre- 
sent poverty  is  my  witness.     I  wish  you  would  write  me  your 
opmion  of  this  matter  and  so  I  commend  mvself  to  you.  Sifelix. 
Die  10  Decembris  ]bVd.     N.  M." 

•Son  of  Lorenzo  and  brother  of  Uo     dressed    it)    at    that    time    governed 
A.,  >vho,  with  the  younger  Lorenzo,     Florence. 
•on  of  Piero  (to  whom  he  finally  ad- 
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And  for  one  who  had  been  near  fifteen  years  secretary  to 
the  Florentine  republic  where  peculation  was  rife  and  con- 
stant this  although  his  own  is  no  slight  testimony.  We  now 
take  leave  of  Macchiavelli  with  the  painful  feeling  that  his 
malignant  fate  continued  not  only  uurelaxing  in  her  persecu- 
tions while  he  lived  but  still  pursues  his  name  and  memory 
with  unmerited  infamy  *.  That  he  felt  it  deeply  is  plain 
by  the  above  letter,  and  this  mortification  breaks  forth  from 
many  of  his  writings  especially  the  verses  on  Ingratitude,  where 

he  says, 

"  Giovanni  Folclii,  11  viver  mal  contento 
Pel  deute  d'invidia,  clie  mi  morde. 
Mi  darebbe  piu  doglia,  e  pili  tormento 
Se  non  fusse  che  ancor  le  dolci  corde 
D'una  mia  cetra,  che  soave  suona, 
Fanuo  le  Muse  al  mio  canto  non  sorde"t. 

The  great  constellation  of  Florentine  genius  which  blazed  in 
iie  fifteenth  centuiy  still  shines  with  pleasing  lustre  on  the 
world,  and  the  merits  of  those  intellects  that  composed  it  have 
been  so  often  and  so  recently  discussed  that  although  to  notice 
them  is  the  duty  of  history  the  task  may  well  be  omitted  where 
fresh  matter  and  the  requisite  ability  are  both  wanting  to  augment 
or  improve  what  has  been  already  so  fully  and  ably  given  to  the 
public  I .  In  architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  poetry,  histoiy, 
medicine,  military  arts  and  science,  mathematics  and  naviga- 
tion, to  say  nothing  of  vast  commercial  enterprise  and  states- 

*  fortune  should  have  favoured  Mac-     (Vide  Capitolo  di  FoHuncii  addressed 
rhiavelli  if  it  were  only  for  the  beau-     to  Giov.  Batista  Soderini.) 
tiful  verses  he   composed  about  her. 

f  Giovanni  Folchi,  to  live  malcontent, 

Bit  as  1  am  by  envy's  rankling  tooth, 
Would  give  me  greater  torment,  greater  pain, 
Were  it  not  for  the  softly  sounding  chords 

Of  ray  loved  lyre,  which  sweetly  pour  their  strain 
And  make  the  Muses  hearken  to  my  song. 

±  Vide  Roscoe  and  others. 
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mauship  Florence  shone  preeminent  not  only  above  her  com- 
patriot cities,  but  in  proportion  to  her  size,  above  most  na- 
tions either  ancient  or  moilem,  in  the  number  ami  rapidity 
of  her  intellectual  productions.  In  paiiitin«^',  the  Florentine 
school  has  been  divided  into  five  epochs  the  liist  of  which 
extends  to  alx>ut  the  last  quarter  of  this  centuiy  when  it 
had  already  taken  a  new  and  more  truthfid  character  under 
RIasaccio,  and  was  nearly  brought  to  i>erfection  by  the  all- 
powerful  grasp  of  Leonardo's  genius.  Masairio  however  showed 
the  way,  and  left  a  study  in  the  Carmine  church  that  occupied 
the  pencils  and  directed  the  labours  of  such  men  a>  Pietro 
Perugino,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Buonarroti,  Fra  Bartolommeo, 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  even  the  all-excelling  Kapliarl  himself, 
!>esides  others  of  inferior  note.  The  Beato  Angelico  da  ilesole, 
Filippo  Lippi,  Andrea  del  Castaguo  (who  tirst  practised  oil- 
painting  in  Florence)  Andrea  Verrocchio,  Leonardo's  master ; 
Baldovinetto,  who  taught  Ghirlandaio,  the  instructor  of  Michel- 
angelo Buonarroti ;  Cosimo  Rosselli  to  whom  the  Fra  Barto- 
lommeo  and  Albertinelli  were  indebted  for  their  tii-st  lessons  ; 
Pier  di  Cosimo,  under  whom  Andrea  del  Sarto  studied ;  besides 
numbers  more,  were  all  celebrated  painters  of  this  prolific 
age.  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who  was  bom  towaixls  the  middle 
of  the  century  and  died  in  1519,  at  Cloux  near  Amboise  in 
France,  was  one  of  those  bright  spirits  that  appear  at  distant 
internals  as  it  were  to  rouse  human  intellect  and  at  one  great 
stride  overstep  a  century  of  common  men.  To  a  mind  curious, 
subtle,  and  insatiable  in  the  investigation  of  trutli  he  added  a 
hand  as  cunnuig  bold  and  dextrous  in  the  execution  of  all 
he  attempted,  and  is  said  to  have  delighted  his  cotemporaries 
almost  as  much  by  the  grace  of  his  movements  as  he  astonished 
them  by  the  force  of  his  reasoning,  his  music,  and  his  painting. 
Xotliing  was  too  great  or  too  little  for  his  elephantine  grasp, 
from  the  deep  mathematical  and  hydraulic  labours  of  supplying 
Milan  with  the  hmpid  waters  of  the  Adda,  to  the  pastime  of 


moulding  light  waxen  images  and  sending  them  flying  on  the 
wmds  during  the  long  hours  of  a  tedious  journey,  all  was  alike. 
His  mental  activity  was  incessant;  he  was  a  painter,  a  sculptor, 
a  mathematician,  an  architect,  an  engineer,  and  excelled  in  all : 
he  was  besides,  a  poet,  a  musician,  a  swordsman,  an  inimitable 
dancer,  a  complete  horseman,  and  overcame  every  competitor 
at  the  court  of  Milan  in  all  these  accomplishments.     He  con- 
structed a  silver  l}Te  formed  lilve  a  horse  s  head,  and  beat  all 
the  musicians  assembled  to  hear  the  extemporaneous  verses 
which  he  sung  to  it:  he  then  engaged  in  deep  discussions  and  was 
equally  successful  against  the  most  learned  of  Milan,  whom  his 
powerful  reasoning  and  eloquence  confounded:  as  a  mechanician 
he  had  scarcely  a  rival,  and  amongst  the  various  instruments  of 
his  invention  was  one  by  which  he  offered  to  raise  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  church  of  San  Giovanni  at  Florence  so  as  to  place 
steps  under  it  without  i.lsturbing  a  stone  of  the  edifice  !    Of  the 
possibility  of  this  he  frequently  convinced  some  of  the  first 
men  in  the  city  who  when  away  from  the  enchantment  of  his 
reasoning  felt  it  to  be  impossible,  and  yet  were  again  convinced 
by  his  eloquence  whenever  he  resumed  the  subject ;  but  the 
attempt  was  never  made.  Leonardo  was  fond  of  animals  especi- 
ally horses,  and  used  to  purchase  birds  from  the  market  people 
only  to  set  them  free ;  his  manners  were  fascinating,  his  mode 
of  living  generous  and  hospitable,  his  strength  such  as  to  twist 
horse-shoes,  nay  even  the  great  iron  rings  that  are  attached  to 
Italian  houses !   And  so  excellent  was  he  in  anatomy  as  to  have 
been  quoted  by  the  celebrated  Doctor  Hunter  for  his  accurate 
expression  of  the  minutest  human  muscles  and  his   perfect 
knowledge  of  their  play. 

Of  Leonardo  s  poetry  little  remains  or  at  least  has  been 
published :  the  following  sonnet  has  however  come  down  to  us 
which  if  not  smooth  is  powerful  and  philosophical. 

«  Chi  non  pu6  quel  che  vnol,  quel  che  puo  voglia  ; 
Che  quel  non  si  pu6  folle  e  volere. 
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Adunque  saggio  Puomo  ^  da  tenere, 

Che  da  quel  che  non  puo  8uo  voler  toglia. 
Pero  che  ogni  diletto  nostro  e  dogHa 

Sta  in  81  e  no  sapor,  voler,  potere, 

Aduncjue  quel  sol  puo  che  col  dovere 

Ne  trae  la  ragion  fuor  di  sua  soglia. 
Ne  sempre  e  da  voler  quel  che  1'  uora  pote. 
Speeso  par  dolce  quel  che  tonia  amaro. 
Piansi  gia  quel  ch'  io  volsi  poi  ch' io  lebbc.  * 
Adunque  tu  lettor  di  queste  note, 
S*  a  te  vuoi  esser  buono  e  agli  altn  caro 
Vogli  sempre  poter  quel  che  tu  debbe." 

Ghiberti,  Donatello,  Michelozzo,  Bnmelleschi,  Luca  della 
Kobbia,  Beruardo  and  Antonio  Rossellini,  Leon  Batista  Al- 
berti,  Andrea  Verocchio,  Giuliano,  Giovanni,  and  Benedetto  da 
Majano,  Mino  da  Fiesole,  Giuliano  Gianiberti  better  known  as 
San  Gallo,  Simone  del  Pollajuolo  siimamed  Cronaca,  Antonio 
da  San  Gallo,  Baccio  Bandinelli,  and  the  great  Michelanrrelo 
Buonarroti,  are  some  of  the  principal  sculptors  and  architects 
of  this  century.  Their  names  are  known,  their  stoiy  told, 
their  works  still  extant  to  honour  their  native  country  ;  which 
lauds  and  admires,  but  cannot  even  copy  their  excellence. 

Besides  the  historians  quoted  in  this  work  there  are  many  of 
the  less  celebrated  literary  men  who  were  nevertheless  much 
esteemed  in  their  day  and  some  whose  writings  remain  still 
unpublished  ;  amongst  these  is  a  history  of  Tuscany  by  Piero 
di  Marco  Parenti  M.S.  in  the  Magliabechiana  library  where 
in  relatmg  the  death  of  Edward  the  Fourth's  brother  Clarence 
we  are  told  that  *'  his  veins  were  opened  in  a  hath  of  red  nine 
by  the  kings  order.-  A  much  more  likely  story  tlian  the  tale 
of  the  Malmsey  Butt.     We  have  also  Lorenzo  Ghiberti  who 

•  This  seems  to  have  been  a  common     Luca  Pulci^s  «  CmVo  Calvaiieo'*— 
proverb   of  the  day  :    we   find  ii  in     (Stanza  93,  p.  11.) 

«  Pianse  alcu  quel,  che  voile,  poi  che  I'hebbe 
Froverbio  accomotlato  a  pensicr  folli 
Vedi  ch'  io  piigo  ancor  quel  tU*  io  pur  volli."*— Ed.  1572. 
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wrote  a  treatise  on  painting  and  sculpture,  still  in  manuscript 
in  the  above  library,  where  he  treats  of  ancient  and  modem 
art,  on  light,  the  eye,  and  proportions ;  also  one  on  architecture, 
both  having  been  given  by  him  to  his  friend  Cosimo  Bartoli, 
and  of  the  former,  Vasari  is  said  to  have  made  considerable  use 
in  his  work  on  painting.  Ceunino  di  Andrea  Cennini  also 
wrote  a  treatise  on  painting  about  the  year  1437,  in  which  the 
modes  of  colouring  adopted  by  the  older  painters  are  given : 
he  learned  this  from  Agnolo  di  Taddeo  who  had  it  from  his 
father  the  pupil  and  godson  of  Giotto  * .  Besides  these  we 
have  Matteo  Palmieri,  author  of  "  La  Vita  Civile"  and  other 
works  ;  amongst  them  a  long  poem  in  imitation  of  Dante 
called  **  La  Citta  di  Vita''  which  is  yet  unpublished  in  the 
Laurenzian  Library.  Giusto  de'  Conti  who  flourished  in  1472, 
was  the  author  of  "  La  Bella  Ma  no'"  a  poem  which,  as  it  was 
republished  in  the  sixteenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  at  Paris 
and  Florence  with  notes  by  such  a  man  as  M.  Salvini,  has 
probably  some  merit. 

Cristofero  Landino  of  Prato  Vecchio  in  the  province  of 
Casentino  is  well  known  as  the  annotator  of  Dante  and  the 
translator  of  Pliny's  Natural  Histoiy,  of  which  an  edition  was 
published  at  Venice  in  black-letter  in  1481.  Bernardo,  Luca, 
and  Luigi  Pulci ;  the  last  known  as  the  author  of  ''II  Mor- 
gante  Maggiore ; "  the  first  composed  some  pastoral  poetry, 
and  Luca  a  metrical  romance  called  "  II  Ciriffo  Calvaneo  ", 
some  poetical  epistles,  and  "  La  Giostra  di  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  " 
of  whose  society  they  were  distinguished  members.f  Domenico 
Burchiello  the  barber  and  burlesque  poet  flourished  also  in  the 
first  half  of  the  century.  Bernardo  and  Giovanni  Rucellai 
added  some  grace  to  this  period  of  Florentine  literature  ;  the 
fii-st  by  several  small  historical  works,  the  last  by  his  poem  of 
the  Bees,  (*'  Le  Api,")  and  a  tragedy  called  "  Rosmunda.''    As 

*  Alfred  Reumont.  Tavole  Cronologi-  cantos  in  which  the  nominal  hero  is 
cheeSincTone  delta  StoriaFiorentina.  scarcely  named,  and  itfinishes  abruptly : 
t  "  II  Ciriffo  Calvaneo "    has  seven    the  "  Giostra  "  shows  more  poetry. 
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a  scientific  man  and  a  great  navigator  Amerigo  Vespucci  must 
not  be  forgotten,  tliough  except  in  name  be  will  scarcely  retain 
the  credit  of  anticipating  Columbus  in  the  discovery  of  an 
America.  He  was  bom  in  1451.  The  profound  mathema- 
tician Paulo  Toscanelli  who  died  in  1400  we  are  told  and  with 
greater  reason,  first  kindled  the  flame  of  discovery  m  that 
naWgator's  mind  who  as  already  noticed,  is  with  much  proba- 
bility said  to  have  learned  more  from  the  Icelandic  chronicles 
of  the  Northmen  when  he  traded  to  that  island  than  from  any 
scientific  cosmographical  theories. 

Raffaello  Maffei  commonly  called  "//  Voltrmnio:'  Marcello 
Virg^lio  Adriani  (not  the  historian)  and  Piero  Aretiao,  the  latter 
by  his  satires  letters  and  comedies,  all  contributed  to  the  lite- 
rary fame  of  this  epoch.  Angelo  Firenzuola  translated  the 
*'  Golden  Ass  "of  Apuleius  and  published  some  burlesque  poetry. 
Luigi  Alamanni  is  better  known  by  his  ponn,  and  G  iovanbatisUi 
Tedaldi  for  his  treatise,  on  agriculture  ;  tlie  latter  also  by  his 
Discourse  on  the  Life  of  Giovanni  de'  Medici  of  the  black 
bands.  Nor  must  Girolamo  Benvieni  the  poet  and  devoted 
follower  of  Savonarola  be  omitted  :  he  was  the  friend  of  Mar- 
silio  Ficino,  who  died  in  1490,  and  of  Giovanni  Pico  della 
Mirandola,  and  wrote  lyric  poetry  wliich  he  often  adapted  to 
the  religious  dances  of  that  singular  enthusiast. 

The  year  1405  was  remarkable  for  an  act  of  justice  to  the 
memory  of  Dante  by  restoring  his  descendants  to  all  the  privi- 
leges of  citizensliip  and  emancipating  them  from  every  conse- 
quence of  former  sentences  the  same  as  if  their  great  ancestor 
had  never  been  banished,  declared  rebel,  or  had  anv  public 
judgment  recorded  against  him.  In  1480,  the  Seigiiory  en- 
treated Ostasio  da  Polenta  lord  of  Rimini  to  restore  his  ashes  ; 
this  was  a  compliment  to  the  dead  but  wliile  living  he  remained 
m  exile,  and  an  application  of  the  Florentine  Academy  to 
Leo  X.  m  1510  still  left  the  remains  of  Dante  in  repose*. 
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The  "  Studio  Fiorentino''  or  college,  which  had  been  closed 
during  the  previous  political  disturbances  was  re-opened  in 
138G  and  again  shut  in  1404  :  eight  years  after  it  was  again 
thrown  open  or  rather  formally  refounded  and  in  1429  Pope 
Martin  permitted  certain  taxes  on  ecclesiastical  property  to  be 
raised  for  its  support.  In  1473  the  "  Studio  Pisano  "  was  first 
re-opened  after  the  conquest,  and  many  of  the  Florentine  pro- 
fessorships were  transferred  to  it,  theology  being  still  taught 
in  the  capital  until  1497  when  the  loss  of  Pisa  brought  back 
the  university  to  Florence  where  in  1516  its  privileges  were 

confirmed  by  Leo  X. 

But   the  encouragement  of  learning  was   not  confined  to 
government :  Niccolo  da  Uzzano,  always  a  zealous  patron  of 
letters,  bequeathed  money  lar  the  institution  and  erection  of 
what  was  called  a  !'  Sapirnza  "  or  supplementaiy  college  to  the 
Florentine  "  Studio,''  wliich  was  to  contain  fifty  students,  one 
half  Florentines  the  rest  foreigners  ;  his  intentions  were  not 
fulfilled,  the  edifice  remained  unfinished  and  the  funds  were 
otherwise  appropriated.  In  1496  the  consuls  of  the  Mercanzia, 
who  were  trustees,  gave  away  the  building  to  the  friars  of  Saint 
Maik  :  Clement  VII.  bestowed  it  on  the  nuns  of  San  Giovan- 
nino  who  held  possession  until  1550  when  Cosimo  I.  turned  it 
into  a  cage  for  the  public  lions  wliich  were  still  maintained 
with  great  reverence ;  for  in  consequence  of  alterations  made 
about  the  public  palace  it  became  necessary  to  remove  their 
dwelling  along  with  that  of  the  "Executor  of  the  Ordinances  of 
Justice"  and  the  Captain  of  the  People*.    The  site  is  still 
called  '•  Via  del  Leoni  "  and  that  of  the  "  Sapienza  "  has  become 
a  royal  stable !  Such  are  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  and  so  are  human 
imaginations  finally  disposed  of !     Uzzano's  intentions  were  the 
tranquil  studies  and  improvement  of  rational  man,  and  they  have 
ended  in  the  rearing  and  management  of  beasts !  His  rival  Cosimo 
de'  Medici  was  more  fortunate  :  during  the  Council  of  Florence 

•  Reumont.    TavoUj  &c\ 
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for  the  union  of  the  two  churches  in  1430  that  city  was  crowded 
with  Greeks  and  amongst  them  Giorgio  Gemisto  sumamed 
"  Platone,'  a  philosopher  who  is  said  to  have  first  given  Cosimo 
the  notion  of  forming  his  Platonic  academy.     It  was  not  how- 
ever until  some  time  after  that  MiirsiHo  Ficiuo  another  Greek, 
was  chosen  to  direct  and  carry  out  this  idea,  which  took  full 
effect,    and  the  academy  being   composed   of    the    brightest 
spirits  of  that  day  burst  into  great  splendour  under  the  care  of 
Lorenzo,  when  Pico  della  Mirandola,  Poliziano,  Landino,  Ber- 
nardo Rucellai,  Alberti,  and  many  other  great  names  combined 
to  render  it  famous.     Rucellai  after  Lorenzo's  death  became  the 
patron  and  resigning  his  beautifid  gardens  for  its  use  still  conti- 
nued to  attract  the  mass  of  Florentine  intellect  to  their  shades  and 
porticos  ;  but  the  conspiracy  against  Cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici 
in  15'2-2  and  finally  the  exile  of  Palla  Rucellai  in   15-^7  broke 
np  this  celebrated  academy*.   With  all  this  taste  for  literature 
it  is  curious  that  eloquence  should  have  been  extremely  rare  in 
Florence:  according  to  Giannotti  very  few  people  liad  the  courage 
to  speak  in  public  ;  and  in  the  two  last  popular  governments 
one  of  the  hardest  tasks  of  the  secretaries  was  to  make  the 
members  of  the  great  council  speak  loud  enough  to  be  heard  ; 
the  moment  they  had  to  depart  from  the  tone  of  familiar  con- 
versation they  lost  their  voice,  and  this  he  attributes  to  the 
want  of  forensic  elocution,  a  defect  which  Peter  Leopold  sub- 
sequently  endeavoured  to  remove  f.     Yet  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  speeches  reported  by  Varclii,  especially  Xiccolo  Capponi's 
defence,  eloquence  was  far  from  wanting  ;  it  was  however  con- 
sidered to  be  deficient  not  only  in  Florence  but  throughout 
Italy,  except  in  the  pulpk,  where  sanctity  and  authority  com- 
bined with  impunity  gave  more  confidence  to  the  speakers. 

Priestly  influence  was  always  considerable  amongst  so  devout 
and  superstitious  a  people  as  the  Florentines ;  yet  sceptics 
occasionaUy  arose,  and  if  smcere  and  bold  enough  to  avow 
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their  sentiments  were  severely  dealt  with :  thus  in  1450  we 
have  an  instance  of  terrible  persecution  when  Giovanni  da 
Montecatino  a  physician  of  profound  science  and  gi'eat  reputa- 
tion, after  vain  attempts  by  the  archbishop  to  make  him  recant, 
was  delivered  over  to  secular  justice  and  hung  for  denying  the 
souls  iimnortality,  a  doctrine  far  too  dangerous  for  church 
revenues  to  allow  any  holder  of  it  to  escape  with  impunity.  This 
religious  zeal  was  frequently  discharged  like  an  electric  shock 
on  the  unfortunate  Jews,  not  in  opposing  their  exactions 
as  Savonarola,  who  was  no  persecutor,  did  by  the  creation  of  a 
Monte  di  Pietd ;  but  by  attacking  them  fiercely  from  the  pulpit 
whence  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  vulgar  could  be  most 
easily  excited. 

Thus  in  1458  a  Milanese  Franciscan  preacher  of  the  Visconti 
race  held  that  Jews  could  be  legitimately  despoiled  of  their 
property  as  not  lawfully  belonging  to  them  but  acquired  from 
others  by  usury.  The  archbishop,  more  rational  but  perhaps  not 
more  sincere  than  in  the  fonner  business,  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
stop  such  doctrine  as  public  excitement  had  become  alarming, 
but  the  Seignory  cut  the  matter  short  by  promptly  expelling 
this  firebrand  from  the  town  and  within  three  days,  under  peril 
of  their  displeasure,  from  the  Florentine  dominion.  The  prelate, 
notwithstanding  Montecatino's  fate,  was  no  doubt  a  good  man 
and  afterwards  sainted :  his  charity  was  so  extensive  that  at 
his  decease  in  1459  a  single  silver  spoon  was  all  the  property 
found  belonging  to  him ;  but  his  virtues  are  still  remembered 
in  the  Romish  calendar  under  the  name  of  Saint  Antonino  *. 

We  find  the  traces  of  slavery  running  amongst  the  Florentines 
tlu*ough  all  this  century  and  far  into  tlie  next :  this  stain  indeed 
seems  never  to  have  been  wiped  out  by  any  legal  enactments  of 
the  Italians,  but  rather  to  have  been  gradually  relinquished  from 
the  united  influence  of  liberal  institutions,  increasing  civilisation, 
and  private  interest :  free  labour  was  found  more  profitable, 

•  Ammirato,  Lib.  xxiii,,  pp.  08-9. 
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and  all  field  slavery  fell  early  into  clisuse ;  but  amongst  the 
Florentines  domestic  slaves  though  perhaps  not  universal  were 
by  no  means  uncommon.  Soldiers  disposed  of  their  piisoners, 
and  Popes  condennied  whole  cities  and  districts  to  bondage  only 
for  the  pleasure  of  revenge  and  the  malice  was  generally  though 
not  always  more  felt  than  the  mischief:  but  from  surli  sources, 
and  by  supplies  of  infidel  captives  the  system  appears  to  have 
been  nourished,  so  that  amongst  the  wealthy  Florentines  slaves 
were  generally  a  part  of  the  domestic  e^tal)li?hineiit  and  even 
counted  as  a  portion  of  the  family  in  those  deductions  made 
from  both  the  Catasto  and  Decima  for  its  subsistence. 

In  considering  the  Florentine  institutions  we  are  especially 
struck  with  the  absence  of  civil,  or  what  Sismondi  calls  ''pas- 
sive liberty ;"  political  liberty  they  had  ;  at  least  as  far  as  a 
free  exercise  of  will  in  the  nomination  of  their  rulers  gives  it ; 
but  there  it  stopped,  while  the  power  of  the  chust  u  masters 
was  mibounded.  The  most  tn-bitraiT  acts  miahi  and  were 
often  committed  by  government,  the  most  unjust  and  cruel 
sentences  passed  in  the  tribunals;  the  judges  weiv  continually 
intimidated,  prisoners  condemned  or  released  by  party  influ- 
ence or  individual  power,  and  even  in  the  honest  execution  of 
their  duty  the  magistrates,  if  few,  were  fearful  of  the  conse- 
quences from  private  and  family  vengeance.  The  process  was 
secret,  the  accused  had  no  counsel,  no  advocate ;  imprisoned 
tormented  and  terror-stricken  he  was  abandoned  if  power- 
less to  all  the  dangers  of  fear  weakness  and  incapacity  or  on 
the  contrary,  if  powerful,  allowed  to  overawe  the  magistrates. 
Trial,  began  by  torture,  a  torture  unbounded  except  by  the 
will  of  the  judge,  and  in  those  dark  days  Pity  rarely  seated 
herself  on  the  judgment-seat.  There  was  ever  too  much  of 
personal  enmity  in  all  state  trials  and  most  of  the  criminal 
prosecutions,  to  leave  any  room  for  mercy  or  justice  when  they 
could  be  conveniently  dispensed  with,  and  the  foreign  Rectors, 
who  sat  and  judged  alone,  never  deigned  or  were  even  asked 
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to  assign  reasons  for  their  decisions.  Life,  personal  honour, 
and  property,  were  virtually  unprotected  by  the  state  even 
in  tranquil  periods  and  still  less  amidst  the  turbulence  of 
political  faction,  dashed  as  it  ever  was  with  family  feuds  of  the 
most  vindictive  and  deadly  character.  Sovereign  authority 
emanating  directly  from  the  people  had  no  real  limits,  and 
thoughts,  opinions,  and  intentions,  were  keenly  and  unscrupu- 
lously searched  as  proofs  of  delinquency ;  the  habit  of  aural 
confession  may  have  made  this  more  sufferable,  but  it  was  not 

liberty. 

Secret  accusations  weakened  social  confidence  and  we  ac- 
cordingly see  friends  betraying  friends  for  selfish  objects,  yet 
still  undiscarded  when  their  services  were  likely  to  become 
useful  to  the  injured.  Rigorous  legislation  did  not  check  crime ; 
blasphemy,  so  frequent  amongst  superstitious  Catholics,  waf 
never  cm-bed  ;  more  disgusting  practices  were  unmoved  hf 
severity  ;  abuse  of  government  did  not  cease  under  the  action 
of  cruel  and  arbitrary  punislunent ;  and  the  secret  censorship 
of  domiciliary  visits  to  insure  morality,  which  obtained  under  the 
Piagnoni,  did  not  insure  it;  but  on  the  contrary  encouraged 
hypocrisy  and  sometimes  exposed  crimes  that  became  more 
pernicious  from  publicity. 

Dress,  food,  play,  entertainments,  marriage  feasts,  all  the 
domestic  movements  of  the  citizens  passed  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  government,  and  rational  men  were  watched  with  the 
same  anxiety  as  infants.  But  it  was  a  universal  act  and 
emanated  from  those  femily  men  and  graver  citizens  who  in  the 
continual  changes  of  adiiuiiistration  passed  successively  to  power. 

Liberty  of  the  press  did  not  exist  *;  attacks,  and  even  squibs 
on  the  ruling  powers  were  sent  over  the  frontier  to  be  printed  ; 

*  The  8i)rcad  of  printins:  was  so  rapid  Venice,  to  John  of  Spires,  to  print  the 

after  its  invention  in    1454,  that,  as  Epistles  of  Pliny  and  Cicero  for  five 

we  are  told  by  Sismondi  who  quotes  years  frgm    1469,    only  fifteen  years 

Sanuto's  "  Vite  de"  Duchedl  Venezia,"'  after  its  invention,  so  quick  was  the  com- 

p.  1 189,  an  exclusive  right  was  jrranted  petition. — {Sismondi,  vol.  vi.,  p.  377.) 
by   the    council  of    "  Fregadif'    at 
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thus  a  lampoon  oii  ibe  <ionfaloiiicr  Niccolo  Cappoiii  in  I'r-iT  at 
the  most  free  and  even  licentious  j^oiiod  of  Florentine  goveni- 
racnt  was  sent  with  gront  serrccv  to  the  Siena  press.  His- 
torians spoke  out  buMly  holh  ns  moral  men  and  fine  citizens, 
and  tlin'  probably  rcpr(>ented  a  A\idc  mass  of  public  opinion 
^vhicli  was  working  (jui<nly  beneath  llie  surfa-.e,  but  they  did 
not  print,  and  scarcely  publishcil  therefore  ran  small  riak,  and 
wrote  almost  entirely  for  posterity. 

Dis«  ussion  even  in  tiic  public  coimcils  was  not  free,  though 
votes  were  because  given  in  secret,  and  questions  were  put 
over  and  over  a^ain  to  the  vote  bv  mhiisters  to  force  them 
through  the  house  by  dint  of  rej^etition  not  unmixed  with  fear. 
Two-thirds  of  the  sulVrages  were  required  in  almost  all  public 
questions ;  there  were  exceptions  but  this  was  the  rule,  where- 
fore the  minority  by  secret  voting  had  the  power  of  curbing 
and  even  defeating  the  majority  with  impunity ;  a  procedure 
contraiy  to  all  our  modern  notions  and  which  generally  e.xcited 
anger  and  often  violence  on  questions  of  great  public  interest. 

These  defects,  if  ever  strongly  felt,  were  compensated  by 
the  participation  of  political  power  ns  well  as  by  the  privilege 
of  conferring  it;  for  rdl  authority  sprang  from  the  people,  was 
liestowed  on  the  people,  and  returned  to  the  peoide.  This  as 
far  as  it  went  was  genuine  liberty,  and  it  was  ibis  that  intoxi- 
cated the  Florentines  with  tliat  bive  and  aduiiiation  for  their 
country  which  shines  so  remarkably  throughout  their  annaU. 

The  rapid  succession  of  magistrates  and  their  ever-var}ing 
responsibility ;  the  Divieto  which  prevented  a  speedy  return 
to  power;  the  Specchio,  a  measure  of  Benedetto  Alberii  to 
enforce  punctual  payment  of  ta.xalion  by  the  rich  ^' ;  and  the 
Sindicato  which  subjected  the  conduct  of  all  those  mn'Ms- 
trates  who  had  to  do  with  monev  or  the  administration  of 
justice  to  rigid  scinitiny  ami  responsibility:  all  these  were 
riiecks   as  long  a.s   they  remained  uncorrupted  and  formed  a 

*  Cavalcnnti,  Appcn.  .\tii:.,  p.  512,  vol.  ii". 
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Mass  of  apparent  ministerial  responsibUity  but  more  in  theory 
than  m  practice  and  the  Specchio  became  an  instrument  of 
tyranny  iH,ust>ce  and  corruj.tion  in  the  hands  of  powerful 
cjUzens ;  but  still  the  ruler.,  ,vere  at  least  nomhmlly  answer- 
able  to  the  public  for  their  ofTicinl  conduct 

tlbli  ..".?    ""       '  """""  ^'''  '"^'''"^■°"=    ^''^  -"ther  to 
establish  the  sovereignty  than   provide  for  the  secnrity  and 

pass...  1.  erty  of  the  people;  and  it  ,v„s  earned  to  a  pernicious 

extent :  there  ,vas  no  pause,  everytiiing  whirled  rapidly    but 

the  owest  spoke  of  the  wheel  came  in'its  turn  to  be  — 

Zss"  tT?"  '"%""'  —'«0- pressure  with  eiiL:. 
luJness.     Ihe  Seignory  during  their  ephemeral  reign  could 

uccessors  m.ght  be  the  friends  and  kinsmen  of  their  victims 
and  succeed  to  the  opportunity  of  revenge:  this  acted  as 
a  curb  on  tyranny,  and  a  constant  political  and  commercial 
excitement  kept  the  Florentines  in  a  state  of  mental  activity 

hat  developed  every  faculty  and  probably  involved  a  laroB 

pnde.  and  local  attachment.  The  life  of  a  Florentine  was  ev 
clusively  public  both  politically  and  commercially;  they  were 
eompelled  to  make  themselves  known  or  relinquish  the  h'o.rof 

J:rTl'V  f"'™'  f""'^"'''  -nttiny  every  mans'cha- 
racter  talents  and  usual  habits  were  minutely  sifted  and  his 

thTr'esnjT  '""""  ""'°  '"  '''""•  "^""^l^  °^^^"  ^J^^'^'  "1- 
Such  was  Florentine  freedom,  which  with  aU  its  defects  still 
conunned  a  spirit  of  viutlity  whose  inward  workings  roused  .^ 
hnma.>  mnid  to  astonishing  efforts  and  bold  actrvity  both  for 
good  and  evil ;  and  perhaps  in  no  nation  did  it  ever  produce  so 
remarkable  consequences.  Their  buoyancy  was  however  eh  efi; 
jn  commercml  enterpri.se,  and  pcrhaj.s  this  ch„,,ter  cannot  be 
better  terminated  than  in  transcribing  from  Francesco  Balduccl 
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Pcr^olotti's  ••  Vratka  ddla  Mcrcatum  "  writtcu  about  the  year 
134U,  the  qualities  iiulispensaUo  to  a  '*  true  an.l  houcsi  mer- 
chai::,"  which  arc  givcu  much  in  the  style  of  old  Tusser, 
"Qucllo,  clic  dec  nverc  in  so  il  vcro  c  dlritio  mcrcatantc." 

«  DLrittura  scmprc  usando  gli  convicnc, 
Lunga  providcnza  gli  st.\  bene, 
E  cio  chc  pronv  tto  non  vciiqa  mancantc  : 
E  sia  90  puu  di  l»clla  c  oncsla  contcnciu-i, 
Sccondo  chc  mcstieri,  o  ragiono  intcnda, 
E  scarso  compcrarc,  c  largo  veuda, 
Fuori  di  rampogiia,  ecu  belia  nccoglicnza. 
La  Chicsa  usaro,  c  per  Die  donare. 
Crcsce  in  prcgio,  c  vcndcro  a  uno  motto. 
Usura,  c  giuoco  di  Zara  >-ictiirc, 
E  torrc  via  al  tutto, 
Scriverc  bene  la  ragiouc,  c  non  crrare.  Anicn. "  * 

That  is  to  say,  '*  He  must  ever  act  with  integrity ;  long  fore- 
cast will  be  useful  to  him  ;  he  should  never  fail  in  his  promise  ; 
and,  as  far  as  he  can,  let  his  deportment  be  sober  and  graceful 
in  nJl  that  is  needful  and  consistent  with  reason :  he  should  be 
cautious  in  buying  but  sell  largely,  avoidmg  disputes,  and  keep 
a  cheerful  countenance  :  he  should  attend  church  and  be  liberal 
of  alms  for  Christ's  sake.  He  should  increase  in  the  world  s 
estimation,  and  make  no  second  i>riccs ;  avoid  usury  and  gam- 
bling and  get  rid  of  them  altogether,  and  keep  his  accounts 
accurately  without  errors." 

Thus  we  see  that  truth  and  honesty  were  a-s  fairly  estimated 
in  ihe  middle  ages  as  now ;  and  just  as  unscrupulously  trampled 
upon. 

•  Tralica  dclla  Mcrcatura  apud  Pagnim.    Delia  Decima,  tomo  iii.,  p.  24. 
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-\i  U^^  ^'^o'mnng  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  great  part  of 
Italy  but  especially  Jlomngna  was  still  divided  into  a  number 
01    small    j.nncipalitics    and    insignificant    rc])ublics 
remarkable  for  every  crime  of  which  man  unchecked   ""''''  ''^' 
by  honour,    humanity   or   conscience   and   prompted    bv   his 
^vildest  passions,  can  be  imagined  capable.     Yet  most  of  ihem 
were  at  the  same  time  the  zealous  patrons  of  arts  and  literature, 
as  If  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  posterity  by  the  delusive  embellish- 
ments of  their  superlative  wickedness.  Ancona,  Assisi,  Spoletu 
and  lerni  still  preserved  a  sort  of  free  republican  form  of 
administration,  but  lacerated  by  iutestine  strife  they  enjoyed 
anything  but  social  peace  or  domestic  happiness :  no  less  than 
sixteen  of  these  factious  or  tyrannical  governments  poisoned 
the    and  and   were  infinitely  worse  than  anv  powerful  and 
pnviloged  aristocracy;    no  law  controlled  them:    no  opinion 
checked  them;    lie  and  death  hung  lightly  on  the    tyrants 
word    and  he   added   the  baneful    employment  of  condottiere 
to  all  his  various  powers  of  mischief*.     An  illusive  glittering 
of  taste  and  splendour  was  sparkled  over  the   country  and 
imparted  to  even-  capital  the  appearance  of  an  exclusi;e  but 

*;"" :  t''C  '^/orscachi  at  Pcsaro :  th« 
Alalatdsti  .It  Ilimini :  the  Jiiarij  at 
Fori,  and  Iii.ola :  the  Afavfrcdi  at 
I'arn/^:  the  Jicntivof/li  nt  ijolo^na  : 
tl.o  J^nU  at  I'lrnira:  atui  the  Vene- 
tKins  had  n)adc  thcmsclvcg  masters  of 
Ravenna  and  Ccrvia. 
o 


*  Bcftidrs  lho?c  ahovc  named,  it  may 
be  convcnicni  to  repeat,  that  La  iMarea 
vas  nearly  sliared  by  tlie  Varani  of 
Canierino  and  the  fof/lifDii  of  Fcniio: 
tlie  Jinrrri  rnhd  Situpn'.-lia :  the 
Montrfilirl  at  I'rhinn  :  the  Jinqlionl 
at  Perugia  :  the  YUclli  at  Cilt.i  di  t'as- 
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Mapcificial  cliaracter  of  ititfllcctu:.!  rcfiuciuuil  «licu  it  «.u 
more  tialv  iho  dwelling  of  slaveiy  liccnlioUMi.;.s  ami  .Uatli. 
The  di-.ii'.v  of  the  hu.nan  im.ul  and  ihc  l-cl  fccl.ngs  of  tl,o 
human  heart  ^veve  cquallv  pro-snimod  and  degraded,  genms  and 
leai-umg  lent  their  aid  to  celebrate  virtues  n.eMSte.it  except 
in  the  itragiuatiou  of  poets,  ^^•ho  borrowed  thc.r  pauon  s  tub- 
as a  goldcu  hook  on  «hi>-h  l-  hang  their  own  iwu:  bnlhant 

concf'ptions. 

BuL   iinchocUcil  iM^Nvci-  l.ciii-   :is  luiuli  iho  i.:irciit   ol   rostlv 
vices  as  disLUisting  ciimos,  tlicc  lonls'  revenues  weiv   i.cxer 
equal  to  their  wanis  :  living'  to  iaury  ^liich  is  unbounded,  and 
to   passion  uliich   is    insatiable,  such    cravings  eould    not   be 
featisfie.i  ^ith  the  ordniary  resources  of  their  tcrntury  :  tliencc 
ruinous  taxation,  unnniiiiatcd  oppression  ;  laws  not  for  obedience 
but  enacted  on  purpose  to  be  broken  for  tbe  sake  ot  heavy 
penalties  from  those  who  infringed  tlicni,  and  Nvhich  ^^■ere  often 
svstcmaticallv  suspended  until  a   certain   nuud..r    c»f  victim^ 
un\nttingly  became  obnoxious  to  pmiishmcni.     By  these  an<l 
ever}-  abominable  contrivance  that  a  subtile  and  ^\icked  inge- 
nuitv  could  suggest  tbc   people  ^crc    impoverished  but  not 
corrected :  the  suiVercrs  endeavoured  to  solace  tbemselvcs  by 
tyrannizing  over  others  ;  injustice  idtercl  tbrough  each  succes- 
sive rank,  and  thus  tbc  evil  was  widely  and  universally  ab- 
sorbed-.   Such  was  Uomagna! 

These  princes  were  also  poor:  but  aiming  at  royal  magnificence 
necessarily  became  rapacious  :  princely  example  jmlluied  every 
class  ;  the  nobility  rellccted  the  vice,  the  cniclty.  tbe  licen- 
tiousness of  their  chief,  and  villany  redo  everywbcrc  tri- 
umphanti.  **  Tberc  arc  crimes,"  observes  Sismondi.  -which 
seem  to  be  the  peculiar  property  of  those  families,  wlio  sepa- 

•  M-cchiavclli,  Dis.,  Lib.  iii.,  cap.  xxi.\.  f  Lorenzo  dc'  Medici  fa>$. 

"  K  quel  clie  f.i  il  Sienor  fanno  yn\  niohi. 
Clic  iicl  Sigimr  m'U  lutti  j:li  o«»  hi  voUi." 
That  which  iloeth  the  Seiptior  many  ajic, 
For  at  the  Scignor  cvry  eye  doth  gape. 


rated  from  their  ncijzbbours  and  disenfijacjed  from  all  social  ties, 
have  never  leanicd  to  feel  as  the  common  race  of  men  ;  and  do 
not  even  believe  themselves  under  the  same  moral  engagements 
or  restraints  as  the  rest  of  mankind"." 

Of  this  the  petty  sovereigns  of  llomagna  before  their  de- 
struction by  Borgia  were  a  hateful  example ;  but  the  moral 
extends  more  or  less  to  tlio  whole  race  of  hereditaiT  monarchs 
and  hangs  darkly  over  every  rich  and  privileged  aristocracy, 
not  liowevcr  from  any  innuto  vice  in  tbc  individuals,  but  from 
defective  moral  eilucation  and  the  inherited  corporate  spirit 
of  the  class.  The  dagger,  the  bowl,  or  some  more  open  means 
of  vengeance  with  every  form  of  treacheiT,  were  common 
amongst  the  nearest  Idnsmeu  in  llomagnaand  other  states;  and 
the  deadly  ccrtaintv  of  a  cruel  revenue  was  deemed  bv  the 
nobility,  especially  of  that  province,  as  an  indication  of  e.xalted 
independent  spirit.  Even  the  most  distant  villages  felt  this 
pernicious  inilucnce  and  everywhere  the  small  and  smaller 
chiefs  of  faction  asserted  their  hereditary  hatred  by  the  most 
atrocious  and  revolting  barbarity :  thus  tbe  whole  coimtry  was 
poisoned  to  its  roots,  numerous  bands  of  murderers  were  in 
continual  emplo\Tnent,  and  no  age,  sex,  or  condition  escaped 
from  their  bloodv  and  too  faitlifullv-executed  enpfapements. 

Sismondi  in  cpioting  Ripamonti  s  History  of  j\Iilan,  tells  us 
that  when  its  arclibisbop  Arcimboldo  was  made  cardinal  legate 
of  Perugia  and  Umbria  he  found  in  that  province  a  gentleman 
who  had  dashed  out  the  brains  of  his  enemy's  children,  cut  their 
still  pregnant  mothers  throat,  and  then  discovering  another 
infant  of  the  same  father  nailed  it  against  the  gate  of  his  resi- 
dence  as  sportsmen  do  luiwks  and  kites,  a  trophy  of  deadly 
vengeance  I  Yet  this  horrid  act  was  not  considered  culpable  or 
even  extraordinar}-  by  his  savage  and  ferine  countrymen  |. 

Such  excesses  required  a  retributer  of  the  same  stamp  and 
fierceness. and  Ca-sar  Borgia  believed  with  reason  that  if  lie  could 


•  Sismondi,  vol.  ix.,  cap.  c,  p.  2G1. 


t  Sismondi,  vol.  ix.,  p.  2G2. 
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eradicate  all  these  tyrants  and  substitute  u  sUady  general  govem- 
raent,  a  strict  administration  of  law,  and  above  all  things  peace; 
th^  «m-qt  mass  of  the  people  would  not  trouble  tlidn^elves about 
the  uiuttns  he  might  adopt  to  destroy  their  oppre>surb  -■■. 

As  the  present  desolation  of  the  llomau  cunipagna  still  re- 
mains a  forsaken  monument  of  the  enmity  between  the  Colonna 
and  Orsini,  so  may  we  see,  says  the  author  of  the  '•  Italian 
Republics,"  the  effects  of  these  mischievous  governments  hi  the 
present  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  1 lomagna:  Dante  called 
them  cruel  and  perfidious  in  the  year  I. inn,  and  tlitir  neigh- 
bours still  continue  the  epithet f.  It  may  al^o  be  added  that 
the  national  character  of  all  the  Italian  people  is  more  or  less 
identified  with  that  of  their  ancestors,  subdued  it  is  true,  in 
spirit  as  in  vice,  shoni  of  its  glories  and  outrageous  crimes, 
but  still  preserving  much  of  the  evil  quaUties  generated  by 
the  government,  the  antipathies,  the  wiuh^n,  the  sutTerings  and 
the  passions  of  those  days;  in  lower  relief,  but  ;t^  v<  t  unerased 
by  better  institutions  and  no  longer  springing  out  with  so  im- 
posing a  l>oldness  as  in  those  fearful  periods  ttf  unscrupulous 
ambition  and  revenge. 

Alexander  VI.  after  the  manner  of  his  preleccDSuis  was 
bent  on  forming  a  principality  for  Ca?sur  Borgia,  or  the  '*  Duai 
Valentino^'  as  he  was  genei-ally  designated  by  the  Italians  :  to 
accomplish  this  was  one  of  his  secret  engagements  with  Louis 
XII.  who  immediately  jifter  the  conquest  of  Milan  detached  a 
portion  of  the  French  army  under  liorgia  to  fulfil  his  engage- 
ment, and  Forli  was  the  fii-st  town  to  surrender  after  an  obsti- 
nate resistance  by  Caterina  Sforza.  Mis  coiKpicsL^  were  subse- 
quently arrested  by  the  affairs  of  Milan  where  Louis  tarried 
but  a  brief  space  although  long  enougli  to  disgust  the  inliabit- 
ants,  a  feeling  much  strengthened  by  the  bad  conduct  of  his 
governor  Trivulzio  who  in   persecuting   the    Ghibelines   and 

♦  Macchiavelli,  11  Prinri[>c,  rap.  vii.,  f  Sismondi,  vol.  ix.,  p.  262.— lufcrno 
p.  37,  (12«  Edition,  Ifiliu,  l«ly).  cap.  xxvii,,  33. 
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' :'pprt;,Miig  the  whole  population  raised  such  a  tempest  that  the 
I'rench  were  suddenly  driven  into  the  citadel  for  shelter  and  then 
beyond  the  Tesino;  Lodovico  Sforza  was  recalled  by  public  accla- 
I'latiou,  and  on  the  ninth  of  February  150(1  the  Cardinal  Ascanio 
was  joyfully  hailed  as  their  prince  s  harbinger  by  a  people  that 
"lice  X aiiijy  sought  for  gentler  government  under  a  transalphie 
despc»t.     No  persecutions  ensued  ;  Lodovico  soon  appeared  as 
a  liberator  amongst  the  same  population  who  only  five  months 
before  had  expelled  him  witli  execrations  as  a  tyrant,  and  now 
would  lam  believe  that  princes  might  sometimes  learn  a  whole- 
some lesson  in  adversity.     But  the  double  fides  of  fortune  and 
misfortune  appeared  to  meet  and  toss  about  Lodovico  at  their 
will ;  for  after  regaining  all  his  territory  as  if  bv  magic,  so 
strong  was  the  reaction  of  public  feeling,  and  advancing  to 
meet  tlie  enemy  with  a  large  army  composed  principally  of 
Nwiss,  he  was  by  these  bribed  and  insolent  gladiators  not  only 
deserted  and  betrayed  at  Xovara,  but  after  granting  him  coii- 
cealment  amongst  their  sordid  ranks  most  foully  allowed  him  to 
be  taken,  nay  almost  delivered  him,  disguised  m'  one  of  their  own 
disgraceful  habits,  to  his  most  implacable  and  deadly  enemy  *. 

Louis  dragged  him  in  equally  barbarous  triumph  thi'ough  the 
eity  of  Lyon,  refused  him  an  audience,  and  ultimately  imprisoned 
him  at  the  castle  of  Loches  in  Berri,  where  in  a  dark  chamber 
depnved  of  pen  ink  and  books,  he  had  full  leisure  to  repent 
the  hour  when  a  foreign  potentate  was  invoked  to  defend  his 
ill-gotten  principality.  There  he  lingered  for  ten  long  years  of 
<a  most  unhapi)y  existence.  Yet  he  was,  says  Guicciardini,  "  a 
prince  of  most  excellent  genius  and  eloquence,  with  many  intel- 
lectual and  natural  ornaments  and  worthy  of  the  designation  of 
mild  and  clement  if  such  commendation  had  not  been  stained 
with  the  inf\miy  of  bemg  his  nephew  s  murderer" f. 

By  a  letter  written  from  prison  before  his  final  incarceration 

*Jacopo    NardJ,    Lib.    iii.,   p.    cvii. ;     Lib.  xxvii,  p.  259. 

lib  iv  ■'  f  "*— ^^ti"!*;""'''"''  ^^""'^     "J*  «»icciardini,  cap.  v.,  Lib.  iv.,  p.  245. 
Lib.  IV.,  cap.  v.,  p.  24L-Ammirato,     — Muratori,  Annali.  ^ 
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at  Loches  we  perceive  the  restless  siiigiilarity  of  liis  character, 
and  his  amhitiou  even  in  the  gloom  of  a  aiiiigeon,  to  govern 
Italy  and  the  world,  and  his  full  confidence  that  Louis  XII. 
would  he  guided  hy  his  superior  knowledge  and  sagacity  *. 

This  disaster  sealed  the  fate  of  Mihin  and  the  Sforseschi; 
the  rest  of  that  family  were  either  closely  imprisoned  or  other- 
wise rendered  incapable  of  distnrM  v..  r  tlif  aml.itii^ns  march  of 
the  conqueror.      These  events  i-i  a  wiiile  arrested  the  career 
of  \'al.ntino  but  in   1501  the  fall  of  Faenza  and  murder  of 
young  Astorre  Manfredi  completed  tlie  coiKinest  of  llomagna, 
which  province  by  the  sale  of  some  r  tidinal^'  hats  to  secure  a 
majority  of  votes  in  the  sacred  college,  was  i>y  ap(.st<.lic  autho- 
rity erected  into  a  duchy  for  the  pontitrs  eldest  bom.     As 
severity  alone  wuld  reduce  the  barbarous  condition  of  Ptomagna 
to  any  sort  of  order  Valentino  appointed  an  inexorable  judge 
to  preside  with  uidimited  authority,  a  niaii  u-li.>   struck  terror 
through  the  whole  comitry  but  linaHy  reduced  it  to  order:  Bor- 
gia's means  were  fear  and  cruelty,  but  ihey  were  not  intended  to 
last;  therefore  when  everj-thing  was  thoroughly  refoiined  and 
such  rigours  no  longer  needed  the  enchanter  broke  his  wand  and 
dismissed  the  evil  spirit.     Early  one  morning  the  citizens  of 
Cesina  beheld  without  any  wonder  a  bloody  scaffold  in  the  public 
square,  but  when  they  recognised  the  stilf  bleedhig  body  of  Ra- 
miro  d'  Oreo  Horgia's  sanguinary-  minister,  he  before  whom  all 
Romagna  shmnk  and  trembled,  great  was  the  amazement !    It 
was  severed  in  two  pieces,  and  tl^'  M  .-k,  the  axe,  and  the  man- 
gled corpse  remained  for  some  iiu.^  .  .!i|>hati.  ally  exposed  to  the 
public  gaze  without  any  further  explanation  !     Yet  the  lesson 
came  home  to  public  feeling  when  in  liis  stead  a  central  court 
of  justice  was  established  with  a  judge  or  president  of  unexcep- 
tionable character  and  deputies  from  every  city  in  Romagna 
Thus  previous  rigour  paved  the  way  for  milder  goveniment^f. 

*  wl^    '*"""   "    publisliotl    in    tlie     Florence,  (vol.  i.,  p.  37). 
*'J)oamtnlt  di  ^toria  Italiuna  "  hy     f  Macclaavelli,  11  Principe,  cap.  vii. 
the  mdefatigabK-  Giuseppe  Molini  of 
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Dunng  the  period  occupied  by  these  transactions  in  Ro- 
magna Florence  was  languidly  maintaining  vTar  against  the  un- 
conquered  Fisans  who  still  struck  with  tired  arms  but  heroic 
spn-it,  for  tlieir  fading  liberty.    It  would  be  hard  to  say  whether 
any  more  generous  feelings  were  mingled  with  those  of  fear 
and  hatred  to  Florence,  when  Siena  Genoa  and  Lucca  offered 
Louis  \U   i  (I.  ),U0(,  il.nns  to  guarantee  that  freedom  for  which 
lisa  had  been  so  long  and  nobly  struggling,  and  secure  the 
ndependence  ol   Pietra  Santa  and  Montepulciano ;  an  addi- 
tumal  subsidy  of  5i.  (J.K)  Horins  a  year  was  to  f^^llowif  he  would 
only  compel  Florence  to  surrender  Leghorn  and  all  the  contado 
of  Pisa  to  her  brave  inliabitants.      It  does  not  appear  that 
either  the  conscience  or  justice  of  Louis  XII.  would  have  in- 
^er^d  witli  his  avarice  in  agreeing  to  so  infamous  a  measure, 
had  he  not  reierred  its  decision  (as  was  his  custom  in  all  affairs 
of  importance)  to  the  Cardinal  de  Kouen  who  governed  Milan 
and  though  not  over  scmpulous  was  more  tender  of  ro3^al  ho' 
nour  and  honesty  than  either  Louis  or  his  courtiers.  Amongst 
Uiese  Irivulzio  eager  for  the  proffered  lordship  of  Pisa  was 
most  clamorous,  and  after  the  example  of  Gianluigi  dal  Fiesco 
another  aspirant  for  the  Pisan  sovereignty,  offered  large  sums' 
t^  Loms  for  his  support .  :    but  the  cardinal  from  whatever 
motne.,  was  inexorable,  Florence  had  honestly  fulfilled  her 
engagements  to  aid  Louis  in  the  recovery  of  Milan  by  tuniina 
her  contmgent  into  money,  and  as  the  invasion  of  Naples  had 
been  postponed  and  the  troops  remained  idle,  a  treaty  with 
Piero  di  lommaso  Soderini  was  signed,  l>y  which  six  hundred 
lances  m  the  royal  pay  and  five  thousand  Swiss  with  a  body 
of  Gascons  and  a  park  of  artillery,  were  immediately  to  pro 
ceed  against  Pisa  under  Ungues  de  Beaumont  one  of  Rouen's 
kmsmen  who  had  before  conciliated  the  Florentines  by  L 
prompt   and   honest   surrender   of  Leghorn   in  the  time  of 
Charies  \  III.     Ives  d'Allegre  a  general  of  superior  rank  and 

*  Guicciardini,  Lib.  v.,  cap.  i",  p.  v.,  vol.  iijo. 
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tak'iiti  who  hail  been  enipluyed  with  liorgiu  iu  Komagiia,  hud 
been  named  by  Louis  for  this  command  but  was  superseded 
by  Beaumont  at  the  particular  and  ill-judged  recpiest  of  the 
Florentines,  perhai)s  with  a  view  of  more  etVectually  conci- 
liating the  cardinal  =^     This  treaty  and  expedition  were,  like 
all  the  rest  between  Fmnce  and  Florence  since  the  invasion 
of  Cliarles  VIII.  costly,  treacherous,  rapacious,   and  unsuc- 
cessful :  after  two  months'  delay,  seven  instead  of  live  thou- 
sand Switzei-s  appeared,  whom  Florciux  \v;i>  <orapelled  to  pay 
at  a   ruinoiLs   cost   though  occu]>ie.l  in  levyuig  contributions 
on  some  of  the  Lombiu-d  prince>,  and  wliirli  nothing  but  the 
intense   desire   of  recovering   Pisa  ever   induced  her  to  do. 
Pietni  Santa  soon  fell;    but  instead  of  being  handed  over 
to  Florence  according   to  treaty,  tlie  cardinal  by  a  previous 
and  well-paid  treacheiT  promised  Lucca  to  retain  it  for  the 
king's  decision  as  to  who  might  bo  the  rightful  owner,  and 
m   no  case   to   put   Florence    in   p<.ssession    until   she   had 
achieved  the  conquest  of  Pisa f .      After   continual    vexation, 
delay,  and  wimt  of  provisions  in  con^e.jurnco  (.f  military  out- 
rages, Pi>a  was  finally  invested :  on  the  night  of  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  June  a  breach  eighty  or  a  liundred  feet  wide  was 
effected  :  the  troops  crowded  without  ord.  r  .)r  discipline  to  the 
assault   but  were  checked  by  an  inner  wall  and  retrenchment 
which  the  spirit  and  experience  of  the  Pisans  had  enabled  them 
to  create  as  if  by  magic  ;.      This  attack  failed,  for  the  French 
had  no  real  wish  to  carrv'  the  place :  the  misfortunes  of  Pisa, 
the  heroic  resolution  of  the  men  ;  the  charms,  the  self-devotion! 
the  tears,  the  blandishments  of  the  women,  combined  with  a 
common  and  universid  hatred  of  Florence  had  cast  such  a  spell 
of  enchantment  round  their  walls  as  bewitched  everv  forei^ 

•  Impresa  di  Fisa  di  Bia^io  Buonar-  rorsi,  MS.-Buonarcorsi,Di.mo,p.  32. 

com,MS.— Buonaccorsi,Diario,p.30.  — Gnicriardini,  Lib.  v.,  cap   i"    p   7 

.-Guicciard.ni,  Lib.  v.,  cap.  i'«,  p.  6.—  ^Ammirato,  Lib.  xxvii,  p.  260.  '     * 

Ammirato,  L.b.  xxyil.,  p.  25.0.  ^  Jacopo   Pitti,    Lib.  i",  p.  68.-rm- 

t  Impreaa  di  Pm  da  Biagio  Biionac-  presa  di  Pisa  da  Buonaccoi>i,  MS. 
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army  that  approached  them :  Pisa  feared  no  Frenchman :  the 
niost  amicable  intelligence  existed  between  the  two  people : 
night  and  day  were  the  gates  left  invitingly  open  to  the  be- 
siegers :  tlioy  were  welcomed  everywhere  and  even  shown  the 
^etrenchml■nl^  and  batteries  that  the  most  dangerous  positions 
miglit  thus  be  avoided.    The  French,  especially  Ligny,  Allegre, 

I  yaiKVMo  Trivulzio  and  Galeazzo  Palavicino,  some  from  jealousy 
of  JJeaumont  and  others  },y  orders  of  Gian  Giacomo,  allowed 
Mipplies  of  troops  and  provisions  to  enter  and  even  plundered 
their  own  convoys  in  order  to  establish  complaints  airainst  the 
detested  Florentines  *.     The  Pisans  otlered  without  hesitation 
to  submit  on  condition  of  not  being  abandoned  to  the  vengeance 
of  that  people  but  were  urged  ]»y  Ligny  to  stand  firm  and  fear 
nothing  for  it  was  the  king  s  secret  wish   to  keep  the  Floren- 
tines dependent :  Louen  most  treacherously  countenanced  all 
this,  and  Beaumont  with  a  few  others,  though  more  honest,  had 
neither  rank  nor  sufficient  mihtary  reputation  to  repress  the 
disorder :  the  troops  burst  far  away  from  all  disciphne  and  Luca 
degh  Albizzi,  who  remained  sole  commissary  by  the  indignant 
retirement  of  Giovanbatista   Ridolfi,  was  informed  by  Beau- 
mont that  the  siege  could  no  longer  be  continued  f.      The 
Gascons  had  mutinied  and  retired  towards  Lucca :  the  Swiss 
soon  followed  their  example  and  even  arrested  Albizzi  with 
menaces  of  death  because  he  refused  to  satisfy  their  false  un- 
just and  exorbitant  demands  for  money ;  nor  was  he  released 
until  his  government  paid  them ;.      The  siege  was  raised  after 
twelve  days'  continuance  in  despite  of  all  Albizzis  remon- 
strances,  and   Beaumont's  army  retired  with  dishonour  into 


•  Maccbiavelli,  Lcgazionc  alia  Cortc 
di  Francia,  Istoric. — Tmpresa  di  Pisa, 
da  B.  Buonaccorsi,  MS.— Giicciardini, 
Lib.  v.,  cap.  i«,  p.  9._Nardi,  Lib  iv., 
p.  1 11. — Ammirato,  Lib.  xxvii.,  p.  260. 
—Buonaccorsi,  Diario,  p.  33.— Jacopo 
Pitti,  Lib.  i",  p.  G«.~Memoriale  di 
Giov.  Portoveneri,  dal  Anno  1494, 
Sino  1502,  pp  351-3,  vol,  vi.,  Parte  ii., 


p.  69. — Impresa  di 


Ar.  Stor.  Ital. 
t  Jacopo  Pitti, 
Pisa,  MS. 
t  Lettere  di  Luca  Albizzi  e  Niccolo 
Maccbiavelli  alia  Signoria  di  Firenze 
Commissione  contra  Pisa,  p.  43,  vol. 
viii.,  Opere  di  Maccbiavelli.— Impresa 
di  Pisa,  da  B.  Buonaccorsi,  MS. 
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Lombard}-.  The  Pisans  seizing  this  occasion  attacked  and  took 
liibratVatta  while  Francesco  della  Cusa  and  Niccolo  Maccliia- 
velli  were  sent  to  remonstrate  with  the  king  who  was  at  hi*st 
reasonable,  but  afterwards,  being  deceived  l>y  his  envoy  Corcou, 
laid  all  the  blame  on  Florence  -.  Genoa,  Lucca,  and  Siena 
rejoiced  and  were  open  in  their  assistancr  la  the  Pisans,  and 
Louis  finally  compelled  the  Florentines  after  a  long  resistance 
to  pay  a  tine  of  10,(100  llorins  to  Milan  for  the  infamous  beha- 
viour of  his  own  troops  and  officers  f . 

The  ill  success  of  this  enteq^rise  vexatious  as  it  was,  soon 
took  a  character  of  inferior  consequence  under  the  universal 
terror  caused  by  the  successful  progress  ami  growhig  ambition 
of  Ciesar  Borgia  which  threatened  not  only  tlie  loss  of  territory 
but  even  the  very  independence  of  Florence.  Closely  allied 
to  France  and  backed  by  his  father's  power  and  dexterity,  he 
had  already  nearly  conquered  Romagna  and  was  then  besieg- 
ing Faenza  followed  by  the  Orsini,  Baglioni,  and  Vitelli,  all 
enemies  of  the  Florentines.  Borgia  wa.^  evidently  seeking 
frivolous  causes  of  dispute  with  them,  and  at  the  same  time 
either  to  lull  suspicion  or  extract  money,  expressud  a  wish  to 
be  their  general.  While  by  constant  n(  g.»tiation  they  sought 
to  keep  terms  witli  this  prince  the  Venetians  endeavoured  to 
persuade  l>oth  him  and  Alexander  that  the  surest  way  of  pre- 
serving Bomagna  was  to  secure  the  friendship  of  Florence  by 
the  restoration  of  Piero  do'  Medici*.  The  Florentine  temtoi-y 
was  at  the  same  time  harassed  on  the  side  of  Castrocaro 
AD  1501  ^^^^  Borgia's  consent  by  the  energy  of  Pisii  and 
her  adherents :  Giuliano  de' Mediei  had  followed  the 
pope's  advice  and  set  off  for  France  if  possible  to  excite  Louis 
agamst  the  Florentines ;  Valentino  had  already  sent  a  reen- 
forcement  of  troops  to  the  Pisans ;  old  and  long-extinguished 

*  Lcttora  «lel  Re  alii  Signori  Fioren-  Francia. — Biagio  Buonaccorsi,  Diario, 

tini,  Op.  di  Macchiavclli.  p.  34. 

t  Jacopo  Pitti,  Lib.  i«,  p,  70. — Mac-  J  Jacopo  Nardi,  Lib.  Iv.,  p.  116. 
cliiavelli,    Lcpaione    alia    Cortc    di 
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feuds  broke  out  afresh  between  the  Cancellieri  and  Panciatichi 
at  Pistoia  with  all  tbeir  ancient  cruelty;  and  so  weakened 
was  Florence  tliat  she  had  neither  men  nor  money  to  main- 
tain even  this  city  in  order,  although  she  afterwards  with  some 
ditBeidty  accom2)li>lieil  it-. 

Her  prospects  indeed  were  sufficiently  gloomy,  and  the  un- 
stable  nature  of  her  changeful  administration,   never  at  any 
time  desirable,  now  in  the  altered  nature  of  political  relations 
deprived  her  of  both  strength  and  confidence  because  no  foreign 
government  would  intrust  its  secrets  to  so  fluctuating  a  body. 
Her  finances  were  exhausted  by  war  and  the  insatiable  demands 
nf  I-^rance:  her  democratic  constitution  uncontrolled  as  it  was 
and  undirected  by  any  single  liead,  though  favourable  to  liberty 
was  (leMmction  to   any   vigorous  execution  or  conception  of 
able  warlike  operations  even  had  the  citizens   been   united; 
but  taction  then  lan  liigb,  and  many  great  families  were  sus- 
pected of  favouring  the  Medici  while  many  more  desired  a 
less  democratic  constitution,  so  that  mianimity  was  banished 
aiid  confusion  took  the  place  of  wisdom,  order,  and  discretionf. 
Besides  this  the  exiled  family  was  supported  by  Venice ;  Lodo- 
vico's  throne  was  filled  by  a  powerful  rapacious  and  unscrupulous 
stranger,  a  master  less  just  than  selfish,  who  having  annihilated 
one  hidf  of  the  political  balance  was  preparing  to  destroy  the 
other  and  make  Italian  baseness  the  scaflbld  of  Italian  liberty. 
The  pope,  as  he  was  her  nearest  neighbour  so  was  he  perhaps 
the  most  unscrupulous  enemy  of  Florence  and  broke  every  tie 
both  human  and  divine  Ibr  the  aggrandisement  of  his  infamous 
brood.    His  son  swollen  with  aml)ition,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
araiy,  and  flushed  by  tlie  conquest  of  Romagna,  was  ready  to 
overwhelm  her :  Piero  de'  Medici  was  on  the  Bolognese  frontier 
and  soon  after  at  Siena;  the  cardinal  at  Citta  di  Castello; 

l^^tlT-r^^.     A^^oSaH,Hi..diPi.oia,to..iii., 
^^::.!'^!f^  'IS^^^     -^  OuicciJdin,  Lib.  v.,  cap.  i^,  p.  21. 
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Giuliauo  bail  al really  been  welcomed  by  Louis  wbo  was  exasperated 
about  poruniary  disputes  ^^itb  tbe  Florentines ;  and  finally  two 
I'itizens  of  distinction,  Kaffaello  de'  Pazzi,  and  Marco  Salviati, 
were  botb  in  tlie  bostile  army  exerting  themselves  to  restore  the 
liated  family  though  headed  by  a  more  intuleralde  tyrant  than 
their  fathers  had  died  to  destroy  :  intelligence  was  rife  between 
them  and  the  Medician  faction  in  Florence,  a  conspiracy  was  or- 
ganised, and  fearful  suspicion  mingled  with  new  hopes  and  expec- 
tations pen-adcd  the  whole  community*.  I'aciiza  capitulated 
in  April,  and  Borgia  observed  all  the  conditions  except  those  re- 
lating to  young  Astorre  Manfredi,  a  beautiful  boy  of  near  eighteen 
years  of  nge  who  was  to  have  had  his  liberty  :  instead  of  this 
he  was  kept  for  some  time  in  honourable  conlinement  about  the 
court,  then  sent  to  Home  where  as  is  said,  after  liaving  been 
dishonoured  by  the  depraved  passions  of  Valentino  he  and  his 
illejntimate  brother  were  shamefullv  nuu'dered  K  After  this 
Valentino  advanced  on  Bologna  intending  to  occupy  tliat  city 
and  use  its  resources  for  the  subjugation  of  Florence,  l»ut  was 
forbidden  by  Louis  who  had  taken  the  tyrant  Giovanni  Henti- 
voglio  under  his  protection  :  he  however  exacted  protitable  con- 
ditions and  with  an  accession  of  men  money  and  territory 
marched  triumpliantly  through  the  Bolognese  dominion  under 
the  lofty  and  far  from  empty  title  of  Duke  of  Ilomagna  which 
liad  just  been  conferred  on  him  by  the  lioman  Consistoiy  t- 
Borgia  had  hitherto  been  supporte<l  by  a  French  force  which 
now  left  him  to  join  Aubigny  who  was  expected  with  a  large 
army  in  Romagna,  but  accompanied  by  a  body  of  Bolognese 
auxiliaries  he  directed  his  own  march  on  tlie  Florentine  ter- 
ritory. GiTinK  fair  words  to  Florence  until  he  had  cleared 
the   Apennines,   and   promising  a   decided  exposition    of  his 

*  Ouirciiinlini,  Lib.  v.,  cap.  i",  p.  21,  fuiii)- ;  Nanli  decidedly;  and  there  is 

and  J;ic.  Pitii,  Lib.  i",  p.  70.  nothing  in  it  at  variance  with  the  cha- 

f  Guicciardini,  rap.  ii..  Lib.  v.. p.  50.—  rartor  of  Borgia  or  the  ininiorality  of 

Jacopo  Nanli,  Lib.  i.,  p.  11 B.     (iuicci-  the  age  and  country, 

m-diiii  speaks  hesitatingly  of  this  in-  *  Ouictiardini,  Lib.  v.,  cap.  i'',  p.  22. 
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intentions  at  Barberino  he  there  changed  his  tone  and  hauah 
Uy  demanded  their  alliance  with  immediate  support  in  met 
and  money  and  a  complete  change  of  government*  VaT^ 
tino  had  no  real  intention  of  reinstating  Piero  de'  Medti 
who.  e  privately  hated  for  a  slight  w^.  stud^i  '  1 C 
lisan  tmvers.ty,  but  to  please  Vitelli  and  the  Orsini  h! 
pretended  to  wish  it   esneeiollv  n.  fi  ^® 

i;  f      .    •     TM  especially  as  the  consequent  terror  and 

distrust    ni  lOrence  were  likplu  .^    ,„.      ,  ,  .  ^"" 

Tu^  1-1         .  ^^y  ^^  second  his  own   obiects 

I  legale  ami  Lello  fequanlo ;  but  tl>e  city  itself  was^Jefended 
■•y  armed  cU.zoms  and  a  few  reguhu-  troops  ..nder  the  eora 
ma:.d  of  then-  new  genend  the  Prefect  of  Sh.iJAia  bror; 
o    Cardinal    <;,„lia„o  della   Rovere.      Meauwhrie   Valen 
advaneed  to  Ca^pi  within  six  ,„i.es  of  thf  apitl  Ihetl 
h      demands  w.e  ngreed  to  except  tl>e   change  of  'oven, 

^   ?ebody  of  ntizeus  who  were  far  more  feared  thantheenemv 
V.^ent.>o  had  neuher  time  nor  forces  for  so  importa^r  To  . 
uest  a.  Jloreuce  and  here  as  at  Bologna  he  was  warned  off 

01  tie  lloientmes  by  which  lie  ac.juired  a  three  rears'  s.lnr. 

:  1?T'  •?""■;"  """"^  '"'  *^  P«y  "^  three  L'XdmeZ 
at-arms   besides  other  conditions,  he  continued  a  measured 

ow,  and  destructive  march  by  Signa,  Empoli,  and  Po^Zz  ' 
sacking,  burmng,  and  devastating  evety thing  FlorenfnS 
he  p.assed  into  the  state  of  Piombino\hich  he    nt^d  ^a 

■s  first  establishment  in  Tuscany.     Aided  by  Pi  a^a^  Jeil 

o.«,    c  "eience  against  this  wanton  attack    but  ^onn 

saw    Suvereto    Reirb'nn    T?n.„    t»-  ^^t^acn,  uut  soon 

ereto,  fecailino,  Elba,  Pianosa,  and   eve^thing  but 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  24-5.-~Buonaccorsi,  Diario,  p.  42. 
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P.oml,u,o,  wlucb  lust  he  defended  in  person,  fall  into  the  hands 
of  his  enemy.  Borgia  however  was  compelled  to  leave  this  con- 
quest mcomplete  and  join  the  French  anny  then  on  its  march 
to  Naples,  yet  left  a  sufficient  force  under  Vitollozo  Vitelli 
«nd  G.ovan  Paulo  Baglioni  to  continue  the  siege,  l,nt  while 
Appmno  was  seeking  ,,rotection  at  (^.enoa  the  garrison  capita- 
lated  and  thus  Borgia  made  good  his  lirst  step  in  Tuscany 
about  tlie  hegmning  of  September  1501 «. 

This  l«ld  an.l  dangerous  insolence  coupled  with  the  craven 
or  treacherous  conduct  of  the  Seignory  roused  the  indignation 
"1  every  honest  patriot :  Borgias  force  of  ten  thousand  men  was 
despicable  compared   to  the   nun,bei-s  of  luil.tia  and  armed 
peasantry  tlmt   might   have   been  even-wher.  I,.,    loose  and 
were  eager  to  annihilate  him ;  but  were  restnnned  un.ler  the 
severest  penalties,  and  cmmuui.Ied  toe.vhibit  the  most  friendly 
treatment  of  these  plunderers.     Tlie  public  fun-  was  intense 
and  almost  univcsal.  from  the   .Senate  and    (  uwncil   to  the 
meanest  of  the  populace,  and  a  want  of  cound.„.c  in  the  Sei<r. 
nory  became  so  prevalent  that  each  individual  ,  ui/.cn  forlitled 
his  dwelling,  assembled  his  clients,  ai>d  prepared  for  the  defence 
of  private  and  public  lil^rty.    Botli  colleges  were  with  the  neo- 
pie,  the  c-ompanies  armed  themselves  all  equally  ready  to  oppose 
external  violence  and  domestic  treache^-,  of  which  th^e  Seionory 
were  strongly  and  justly  suspected  :  the  debates  became  sfora,; 
hut  more  from   hidignation  tlian  dissent ;  Borgia  s  proposals 
were  not  only  condemne.l  but  deemed  too  disgraceful  for  pub- 
Ucauon,  and  so  unworthy  oven  of  discussion   tlmt  Gregorio 
U.ertm,  a  citixcn  of  respectability  but  no  note   though  one 
01  the   gonfaloniers  of  comiuuiies,  left  the  council   abruptly 
saymg  to  those  assembled  outside  the   palace   that  he   had 
quitted  this  important  discussion  because  he  would  not  stay 

Dr&uo'rjiXl;!'- ';•'  rrV  '*r^'-     i^"n  '"•  '^-  ^'-^-Meo-onale  di  Gio. 
1^,  jjuunatrorsi,  pp.  41.5, — G^,,     j,  Portovenere    n  'I'iJ    vnl    vi      a- 

Canib.,pp.l60.6.-Guicmr.Jini,Lib.     Stor.  Ital  ^'         '  '  ^'• 

v.,  cap.  lo,  pp.  24-7.— Jacopo  Pitti, 
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to  witness  the  sale  of  his  country.  This  spread  amongst  the 
citizens  and  increased  public  indignation  until  the  perfidious 
Seignoiy  felt  the  check,  and  of  all  Borgia's  demands  that  of 
being  nominated  coiidottiere  of  Florence  was  alone  attended 
to  by  the  now  intimidated  government, 

They  were  moreover  suspected  of  intending  to  call  a  parlia- 
ment, an  act  no  longer  legal  and  always  dangerous  to  public 
liberty  ;  wliereupon  the  whole  city  flared  up  ;  the  colleges  re- 
paired in  a  body  before  the  priors  and  sternly  announced  their 
intention  of  visithig  them  with  the  severest  penalties  of  law  if 
they  presumed  to  violate  it  by  an  attempt  either  to  renew  this 
abolished  instmment  of  tvrannv  or  make  anv  other  changes  in 
the  constitution.  As  these  penalties  included  the  burning  of 
their  houses  along  with  severe  personal  punislmient  apprehen- 
sion overcame  desire,  the  city  was  saved  from  revolution,  and 
the  commonwealth  from  tyranny  and  foreign  subjugation. 

This  Seignorys  conduct  was  the  more  execrated  because 
while  they  compelled  the  nation  to  receive  Borgia  and  his 
army  of  miscreants  as  friends  and  allies,  he  carried  off  every- 
thing, even  the  very  cattle  that  were  lent  to  hira  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dragging  his  artilleiT ;  he  plundered  all  the  country 
within  reach  of  his  line  of  march  and  far  beyond  it ;  sent 
Vitellozzo  to  stir  up  Pisa  and  attempted  with  her  assistance  to 
carry  Pomerancia  but  his  general  was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of 
some  guns  after  seven  hours'  fighting  :  he  burned  the  town  of 
Barbiallo,  where  after  a  show  of  resistance  he  had  been  received 
as  a  friend,  and  then  murdered  seven  hundred  of  the  mhabitants ; 
he  turned  the  churches  round  Poggibonzi  into  stabling  for  his 
horses  and  cleared  the  whole  countiy  to  such  an  extent  that 
his  anny  was  actually  overburdened  with  prey  :  a  pair  of  oxen 
was  sold  for  a  florin  each,  and  even  children  that  could  not  be 
carried  away  were  disposed  of  at  two  florins  a  head  to  whoever 
was  pleased  to  purchase  them ! 

In  the  exercise  of  such  barltarities  Valentino  designedly 
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wasted  the  months  of  May  and  June  hoping'  by  some  inter- 
nal  revolution  to  gain  possession  of  a  citv  \y\dch  the  French 
monarch  had  peremptorily  forbidden  liirii  ur ,; ,,  .>penly  to  molest ; 
nor  would  he  even  then  have  moved  if  .Stuart  of  Aubi«ri,j  who 
commanded  the  French  amiy  on  its  march  to  Naples  had 
not  threateningly  ordered  him  to  depart  =. 

The  French  and  Spanish   monarchs  had  m  the  meantime 
agreed  by  a  secret  treaty  concluded  at  Grenada  six  months  be- 
fore, to  divide  the  kingdom  of  Naples  between  them:  this  was 
now  published  at  Rume  where  Alexander  was   prevailed  on  to 
dethrone  Frederic  by  a  formal  decree,  while  Gunsalvo  de  Cor- 
dova, even  after  the  treaty  became  public,  knowingly  deceived 
that  prince  by  the  most  shameless  protestations  of  his  dis- 
behef  in  it  and  assurances  of  assistance  on  behalf  of  himself 
and  his  Spanish  master,  the  arch-bypocrite  of  that  age.     This 
was  a  cruel  blow  to  Frederic  who  tnisting  imi)licitrv  to   the 
cobweb  promises  and  kinsmansbip  of  kings  had  put' the  trea- 
cherous Gonsdvo  in  possession  of  bis  principal  places.     lUie 
French  army  of  about  twoand-twenty  thousand  lighting  men 
under  Aubigny  and  tlie   Duke  of  Nemours   marched   L  two 
divisions ;  one   by  Tontremoli,   Pisa,   and   the  \'al   d'  Elsa  ; 
the  other,  proceeding  through   Bologna,  Imola,   Faenza,  and 
Castrocaro    entered    Tuscany    by  tlie  lyjugello    an,l  passing 
through  the  Upper  Val  d'  Amo  both  divisions  united  at  Siena 
and  continued   their  advance  on  Naples  f.     Capua  was  taken 
by  Aubigny  with  the  most    barbarous  cruelty ;    from  two  to 
eight  thousand  of  the  people  according   to  ditrereut  authors 
were  massacred  and  the  most  infomous  excesses  committed ; 
even  churches  and  convents  were  plundered,  nuns  violated,' 
and  numbers  of  women  threw  themselves  into  well  and  riNer 
to  escape  from  harder  destiny;  manv  went  captives  to  Rome 
and  were  sold  to  the  highest  bidder ;  others  who   had  taken 

*  Buonaccorsi,  Diar.,  p.  44.-Jacopo  Xardi,  Lih   iv.,  pp.  2()  to  23. 
t  Jaoopo  XarJi,  Lib.  iv.,  p.  124, 
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refuge  in  a  tower  were  brought  forth  after  the  storm  was  over 
and  no  less  than  forty  of  the  most  beautiful  selected  by  the 
infamous  Borgia  to  form  his  seraglio  at  the  capitol ;  and  finally 
several  mothers  killed  their  own  children  to  save  them  from 
French  concupiscence ;  all  this  too  under  the  command  of  a 
Stuart  and  a  Scotchman  ! 

Such  cruelty  struck  terror  into  every  town;  little  or  no 
resistance  was  offered,  Naples  soon  capitulated  ;  the  unfortu- 
nate but  virtuous  Frederic  retired  by  agreement  for  sLx  months 
to  Ischia  where  a  number  of  illustrious  refugees  of  his  un- 
fortunate family  were  already  assembled  to  sliare  the  common 
I  miseiy.  Besides  Frederic  himself  there  was  his  sister  Beatrice, 
widow  of  the  celebrated  Matthias  Corvinus  King  of  Hungary 
and  the  unjustly  and  ungratefully  repudiated  wife  of  Vladislaus 
King  of  Bohemia:  there  was  also  Isabella  Duchess  of  Milan 
jwho  had  lived  a  prisoner  to  the  Moor,  had  seen  her  husband 
murdered,  her  father  driven  from  his  throne,  and  her  son  de- 
[prived  of  his  inheritance.     The  wife  of  King  Frederic  himself 
and  four   children  filled   up   the   measure   of  this    unhappy 
family,  the  victims  of  Spanish  perfidy  and  royal  hypocrisy; 
and  to  complete  the  tale  his  eldest  son  was  simultaneously 
besieged   in  the  city  of   Tarento  without   a  hope  of  safety. 
Frederic  justly  indignant  at  Ferdinand  s  \illany  preferred  the 
chances  of  French  enmity  to   Spanish   friendship  and  Louis 
I  gave  him  the  Duchy  of  Anjou  as  a  compensation  for  his  lost 
kingdom  ;  but  he  was  still  watched  narrowly  and  regarded  as  a 
state  prisoner.    His  family  was  dispersed  and  all  gradually 
melted  away  except   the  posterity  of  liis  daughter  Carlotta, 
married  to  the   Count  de  Laval,  who  are  said  still  to  exist 
through  her  daughter  Anne  in  the  ancient  house  of  Tremouille*. 
France  and    Spain   pursued  their  conquests  m  the  parti- 

•  Jacopo  Nardi,   Tib.  ir.,  p.    124.-     pp.  .30-35.— Muralori,  Annali,   Anno 
Oio    Gambi,    p.    IGG.— Buonaccorsi,     1501.— Sismondi,  vol.  ix.,  p.  20.5 
p.  46. — Guicciardini,  Lib.  v.,  cap.  ii", 
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tioued  kingdom  until   they   bad  completed   their   respective 
tasks,   when  each   began  to  covet  bis   neighbour's   portion  ; 
the   result  was  quarrels   about   boundaries,  disputed  cbiims, 
war,    the   expulsion   of  the    French,  and   final   reduction   of 
Naples  under  the  expanding  tab>ns  ef  Spain  ^  .     Besides  the 
resident  Florentine  ambassadors  hi  Fnmce,  Antonio  ^lalegou- 
nelle  and  Benedetto  Nerli  were  despatched  to  the  Cardinal  of 
Kouen,  who  was  lately  returned  to  :Mil;.n,  for  the  puqwse  of 
obtainhig  some  new  treaty  of  protection  from  Louis  XII,  but 
the  Cardinal    besides   restoring   Mutrone  and   Pietra   Santa 
to  Lucca,  m  the  face  of  the  most   s..leum  engagements  with 
Florence,  for  the  sum  of  twenty-four   thousand  ducats,  was 
now  also    intriguing  with  that  city,  Pisa,  and  Siena,  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  the  Medici.     This   convinced  Florence 
that  her  only  hope  was  with  Louis  hinir^elf,  and  after  much 
delay  and  difficulty  he  consented  to  a  treaty  in  August  150'2, 
but  more  to  prevent  her  union  witli  Maximiliim  than  out  of 
any  regard  to  the  Florentines,  by  which  he  i>romised  his  pro- 
tection and  assistance  for  three  years  in  consideration  of  a 
subsidy  of  1-20,000  florins  spread  over  that  period.   The  neces- 
sity of  this  convention  became  more  obvious  from  the  deter- 
mmed    hostility  of   Alexander  VI    and    Borgia  who   in   the 
middle  of  December  had  sent  Vitellozzo  Yitelli  to  quarter  his 
troops  in  the  vicinity  of  Borgo  san  S.  pob  ro  on  the  republican 
frontier  and  vexed  the  Florentines  hy  every  annoyance  both 
spiritual  and  temporal   that  malice  or  policy  could  suggest. 
Nevertheless  the  most  marked  attentions  were  paid  by  the  latter 
to  the  Pope's  daughter  Lucrezia  Borgia  on  Ik  r  recent  marriage 
with  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  her  fourth  husband  who  was  almost 
forced  to  espouse  her,  but  with  whom  she  s,  ems  to  have  passed 
her  latter  days  in  comparative  respectability  f. 

The  passage  of  Valentino  although  useless  at  that  moment 

•  Diario  di  Buonaccorsi,  p.  48.  4»,  r>2  —  Animinito,  Lib.  xxvii.,  pp. 

t  Biagio   Buonaccorsi,  Diario,  pp.  47,     265,  266. 
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both  to  himself  and  the  IMedici  did  much  damage  to  Florence, 
not  only  1»y  the  ravages  committed  but  by  the  poli- 
tical excitement  which  it  caused  amongst  those  un-    ^'^'  ^^'^* 
quiet  spirits  who  were  eagerly  looking  for  a  change.    After  the 
death  of  Savonarola  and  Valori  the  violence  of  party  hatred 
against  that  faction  had  considerably  abated  while  Lodovico's 
fall  lowered  the  pride  of  his  adherents  and  inclined  them  to 
,  coalesce  with  the  former  when  expedient.      There  were  many 
even   amongst   the    I'rateschi   who   wished   for  less  popular 
government,  so  that  a  new  division  of  parties  may  be  said  to 
have  taken   }.lace   under   the   three  denominations  of  "  Pal- 
leschi,"  "  Ottitnati,"  and  "  Popolaui."   The  first  as  we  have  re- 
marked were  for  the  Medici  and  themselves :  they  wanted  exclu- 
sively to  enjoy  the  power  profit  and  honours  of  the  state  under 
a  single  chief  leaving  the  burdens,  as  they  expressed  them- 
selves, to  the  people.     The  "Ottomati"  were  in  eager  search 
for  a  sort  of  visionaiy  goverimient  where  a  few  of  the  noblest 
blood  the  most  illustrious  connexions  and  the  greatest  riches 
were   to   rule  Florence  without   any  regard  to   the   Medici, 
and  for  this  object   they  were  indefatigaldy  working.     Both 
these  factions  united  in  blaming  everything  performed  by  the 
popular  parti/,  wliile  they  professed  the  greatest  attachment 
to  popular  gorerument  in  order  to  conceal  their  intentions 
and   gain  the  power  they  coveted.     But  even  the  Ottomati 
themselves  were  subdivided  into  two  other  sects ;  one  decidedly 
agamst  any  readmission  of  the  Medici  and  comparatively  satis- 
fied with  the  large  share  of  public  employment  they  received 
from  the  existing  constitution  ;  the  other  detesting  it  so  cordially 
that  they  were  ready  to  give  their  hand  to  a  Medici  or  any  other 
tyrant  by  whose  means  they  could  gain  the  ascendancy :  power 
and  public  plunder  were  their  objects  as  in  the  good  old  times 
of  Lorenzo  when  they  were  allowed  to  enjoy  full  licence  while 
willing  instnnnents  of  his   gi^eatness.      The   Popolani,  who 
foraied  the  great  majority,  loved  civic  liberty,  therefore  were 
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constantly  watching  the  Medici  and  other  potent  and  ambitious 
uien :  they  were  strongly  attached  to  the  great  council  and 
believed  in  the  wisdom  of  many,  but  consented  to  indulge  the 
pride  and  ambition  of  distinguished  cilizeiis  by  seats  in  the 
Senate  and  Decemvirate  of  Peace  and  Liberty  which  were 
chiefly  composed  of  them  and  j)0ssessed  great  authority.  Yet 
lest  these  extensive  }K)wers  should  engender  any  measures  sub- 
versive of  the  great  council's  authority  a  jealous  supervision  of 
their  proceedings  was  in  constant  action  to  maintain  the  politi- 
cal balance,  and  many  even  of  the  least  hated  Pallesclii  were 
propitiated  by  such  honours*. 

This  collision  of  parties  spread  beyond  Florence  and  struck 
many  subordinate  to\Mis,  which  like  multiplying  mirrors  re- 
fle^'ted  on  a  smaller  surface  ever\'  greater  movement  of  the 
capital,  not  with  reference  to  Floi«  ntiiie  politics,  but  for  local 
and  private  interests  on  their  own  little  theatres  of  ambition. 
Some  families  gained  the  ascendan.  v  with  its  usual  results 
and  in  such  places  the  many  who  wi  re  oppres-^(  <l  by  them 
wifthed  for  Florentine  liberty  as  a  piutntion  to  tlu  ir  ownf. 
A  strong  party  in  Arezzo  desired  tlif  Medici's  restoration 
and  listened  to  the  otVcrs  of  VitcUozzi ;  this  chief  under  false 
pretences  was  aiming  at  the  restitution  of  Piero  by  whose 
mci»i>s  he  not  only  hoped  to  revenge  bi>  i  ivither's  death  but 
also  advance  his  o\mi  j)ower  and  reputation  in  Italy.  Early 
in  May  he  assembled  a  strong  force  altout  Val-di-Chiana, 
and  one  month  after  xVrezzo  revolted  in  despite  of  all  the 
exertions  of  the  Florentine  commissary  (iuj^dielmo  d^'  Pazzi 
iiid#»d  by  his  son  the  bishop  who  uiimi.  rf^sfully  det.aded  the 
citadel  :  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Vit.  Uozzo  and  Baglioni, 
while  CvcsnT  Borgia  from  the  plain  of  \'iterl>o  secretly  watched 
and  directed  all  these  operations.  C'ivitellu  del  Monte,  Cas- 
tiglione,  the  whole  Val-de-Chiana,  Cortona,  Anghiari,  La  Pieve, 
Caprese,  Borgo  san  Sepolcro,  and  Monte  Doglio,  all  bowed 


*  Jacopo  Pitti,  Lib.  i",  p.  72. 


t  Ibid.,  p.  74. 
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early  in  July  to  the  assumed  war-cry  of  "  Marzocco''  and  the 
Medici  =*=.    The  cardinal  had  repaired  to  Arezzo  ;  Giuliano  was 
entreating  Louis,  now  moving  towards  Milan,  to  lend  them  his 
countenance ;  Piero  was  active  in  the  camp ;  the  Pisans  had 
taken  Vico  Pisano  through  the  treachery  or  cowardice  of  its 
governors  ;  a  strong  Medician  or  revolutionary  party  was  busy 
in  the  metropolis ;  the  government  was  exhausted  in  funds  and 
weak    from  disaffection,  and  the  whole   fabric  of  Florentine 
greatness   seemed    tumbling   to   pieces   when   the   gleam   of 
four  hundred  French  lances  from  the  Apennines  cast  a  ray  of 
comfort  on  the  towers  of  Florence.       The  Upper  Val  d'  Amo 
was  soon  occupied  and  Arezzo  threatened;  but  Vitellozzo  being 
determined  to  signalise  himself  even  by  resisting  France  would 
have  made  a  powerful  defence  had  not  the  murder  of  Giulio 
Varano  of  Camerino   and  his  two    sons,    by  Csesar  Borgia, 
alanned  him  for  his  own  safety  and  stmck  terror  into  the 
Orsini  and  Pimdolfo  Petmcci  who  were  both  united  with  him 
in  this  enterprise.     Fearing  therefore  a  reconciliation  between 
Louis  and  Valentino  of  which  he  himself  might  linally  become 
the  victim,  Arezzo  was  delivered  on  the  first  of  August  1 502 
into  the  hands  of  Imbault  the   French  commander  through 
whom  or  his  successor  L'Ancres  the  whole  of  her  recaptured 
territory  was  restored  to  Florence ;  not  by  the  valour  of  her 
own  arms  which  were  now  unable  to  cope  even  with  a  petty 
lord  of  Tuscany,   but  by  the  purchased  fevour  of  a  trans- 
alpine despot  for  his  personal  interests ;  so  low  was  the  re- 
public fallen  f! 

The  force  opposed  to  her  was  however  smaller  in  appearance 


*  "Marzocco''  was  the  name  given 
to  the  Florentine  Lion,  a  stone  figure 
of  which  was  set  up  in  all  subjctt  places 
and  the  name  shouted  as  a  battle-crv 
by  their  armies.  It  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  Hebrew,  "Mare'"  (foi^n  or 
appearance  or  aspect)  and  S'ciaJihal, 
"  a  great  Lion." 


t  Jacopo  Pitti,  Lib.  i",  pp.  74-85. — 
Jacopo  Nardi,  Lib.  iv.,  pp.  129-137. — 
Gio.  Carabi,  pp.  171-180.— Guicciar- 
dini.  Lib.  v.,  cap.  ii.,  p.  48. — Biagio 
Buonaccorsi,  pp.  50-64.  —  Ammirato, 
Lib.  xxvii.,  p.  267.— Fil.  Nerli  Lib. 
v.,  p.  89. 
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than   reality   Vitellozzo    being    only    the  harbinger  of  more 
potent  enemies:  Alexander  and  Caesar  Borgia  confiding  in 
their  own  strength  and  Florentine  disunion  still   hoped  to 
establish  complete  authority  in  that  republic  ;  their  power  had 
now  become  formidable,  for  independent  of  the  church  itself 
the  whole  province  of  Romagna  and  the  principality  of  Piom- 
bino   were  subdued ;   Pisa  had  offered  herself  to  Valentino  ; 
Bologna  was  in  a  miumer  subject  and  tributarj^ ;  the  dukedom 
of  Urbino  was  seized ;  the  lord  of  Camerino  murdered ;  the 
Orsini,  Vitelli,  Baglioni;  the  little  republic  of  San  Marino,  and 
even  Siena,  under  the  iron  rule  of  Petrucci,  were  all  forcibly 
or  voluntarily  leagued  with  him.     These  last  vainlv  believed 
that  he  would  reinstate  Piero  de' Medici  in  Florence^vhich  by 
an  eight  years'  struggle  with  Pisa,  the  treachery  and  rapacity 
of  France  luid  her  own  internal  disorders  they  saw  had  been 
rendered  {.owerless.  The  younger  citizens  had  on  Louis  XII.  s 
accession  divided  themselves  into  two  parties  called  ''King"  and 
''Duher  the  fonner  led  by  lluberto  Nasi,  the  latter  by  Dome- 
nico  Martelli,  which  leading  to  disorder  in  the  city  and  intrigue 
with  foreign  princes  were  suppressed  by  the  magistrates,  but 
like  all  political  associations  the  name  and  forms  alone  ceded 
to  public  authority  while  the  spirit  still  remained  active  and 
mmgled  with  ever>'  political  proceeding.    The  mode  of  choosing 
public  functionaries  was  accordingly  attacked  as  not  sufficiently 
liberal ;  the  powers  of  the  great  council  were  canvassed  ;  the 
authonty  of  the  Decemvirate  of  War  was  jealously  inspected 
and  Its  conduct  rebuked.     The  less  powerful  citizens  bestined 
themselves  m  their  own  behoof,  and  eveiy  operation  of  govern- 
inent   was  studiously  thwarted  more  especially  those  of  the 
Decemvirate,  which  was  accused  of  NNaritonly  creating  war,  taxa- 
tion, and  all  their  attendaiit  evils*.     The  re-creation  of  this 
office  Itself  was  resisted,  unless  previously  sanctioned  and  ear- 
ned by  the  Seignorj-  colleges  and  senate,  and  so  effectually 
that  m  1 49U  it  remained  for  a  while  dormant  f. 
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t  Jacopo  Pitii,  Lib.  i.,  p.  77. 


Experience  soon  proved  however  that  the  ordinary  duties 
and  frequent  changes  of  the  Seignory  would  not  allow  of  their 
being  able  to  execute  the  functions  of  that  important  and  all- 
powerful  board  and  this  difficulty,  great  enough  in  itself,  was 
industriously  magnified   by  the   Ottimati  in  order  to  force  a 
restonition  of  the  Ten  of  War.    The  people,  though  convinced 
of  the  necessity,  being  still  jealous,  agreed  to  their  re-creation, 
but  with  i^owers  so  limited  that  the  great  citizens  who  usually 
enjoyed  this  dignity  seeing  that  both  patronage  and  peculation 
were  cut  off,  haughtily  refused  their  assent.     The  office  conse- 
quently remained   null   until    September    1500    when   some 
softening  of  party  spirit  allowed  of  its  reconstruction  on  condi- 
tion that  it  had  no  power  to  engage  in  war,  treaty,  peace,  or 
league  of  any  kind;  nor  raise  armies,  nor  take  any  condottiere 
with  more  than  fifty  followers  and  those  infantry,  into  pay 
without  the  previous  approbation  of  the  Seignory  and  colleges  : 
their  control  of  money  was  still  more  rigidly  confined  ;  and  thus 
bound,  tlie  office  continued  with  its  periodical  change  of  mem- 
bers  until    September    1501,   when  with  increasing  popular 
jealousy  it  was  again  abolished.     So  deep  and  earnest  was  this 
jealousy  of  the  great  citizens  that  even  the  approach  of  Borgia 
to  Campi    which  was  believed  to  be   entirely  through   their 
secret  invitation   had  no  effect,  and  the  people   resolved  to 
expose  themselves  to  every  peril   sooner   than   trust   them. 
Even  the  revolt  of  Arezzo    long  remained  ineffectual ;   and 
it  was  only  the  appointment  of  Antonio  Giacomini,  a  known 
patriot  of  high  miliuiry  reputation  as  commissary,  that  finally 
reconciled  the  citizens  to  reestablish  the  office  on  that  oc- 
casion -'•'-. 

This  measure  would  scarcely  have  passed  had  not  the 
people  been  conciliated  in  June  1499  by  Francesco  Gherardi's 
introduction  of  a  law  whicli  granted  the  privilege  of  holding 
any  office  within  and  without  the  city,  from  that  of  the  Seignory 

•  Jacopo  Pitti,  Lib.  i°,  p.  77. 
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downwarHs,  to  all  citizens  who  should  be  declared  eli-nble  by  a 
majontj  of  secret  votes  in  the  great  coimcil.  This  by  opening 
«  wule  gate  to  l,o,,e  and  ambition  gave  nearly  universal  satis- 
faction and  niterested  all  minor  citizens  in  the  government  •  it 
broke  uj,  i-arties  by  attnictins  the  less  powerful  from  .v.ry  fac- 
tion to  the  common  cause:  it  was  moreover  a  broad  and  liberal 
measure,  mid  stopped  nmch  existing  partiiUity  in  ollicial  elec- 
tions, wherefore  Gherardi  «o,,uire.l  universal  inlluence,  and  the 
Hsan  cami,mg„  whi,!,  linished  by  Vitellis  decapitaUon  was  the 
vigorous  result  of  such  uiiaiiimity*. 

If  this  si.irit  had  continued  things  would  have  prospered 
l-etter.  but  faction  was  ever  at  work  and  disorder  increased  • 
some  relorm  was  loudly  demanded,  for  it  was  now  too  plain  that 
the   very  nature  of  the  Horentine  government  had  in   the 
altered  diameter  of  Italian  p<ditic3  become  a  source  of  weak- 
ness to  itselt  and  suspicion  u>  foreign  nations.     The  extreme 
inconvenience  of  rapid  periodical  changes  of  government  threw 
nor^nce  beyond  the  pale  of  secret  diplomacy:  politics  had 
taken  a  wider  range  than  formerly  when  she  herself  was  the 
moving  power  of  Italy  ;  they  were  now  almost  entirelv  concen- 
trated in  a  few  great  cabinets  acting  on  transalpine  principles 
an.l  interests,  not  for  Indian  independence :  \nplcs  and  .Milan 
onuerly  as  it  were  the  northern  and  soull.eni  scales  of  Italy 
had  now  dwindled  to  provinces  ;  Venice  still  held  her  course 
hut  overshadowed  by  the  tlireatcning  plumes  of  France  ;  Rome 
had   suddenly  swelle.l  under  their  slielter  to  unnatural  and 
ephemeral  greatness  ;    Siena,  Lucca,  and  Genoa  wen;  nothincr 
and  the  strong  hand  of  Florence,  whi,h  once  held  high  the 
balance,  had  sunk   in  lassitude   beneath   their  withering  in- 
nuence.  ° 

Italinn  politics  also  began  seriously  to  occupy  the  court 
ot  bpain,  and  the  great  interests  of  all  these  cahinets  bein- 
mvolvea  m  the  secrecy  of  their  foreign  aftairs  they  became 

•  Fil.  Nerli,  Lib.  iv.,  p.  83. 
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shy  of  trusting  them  to  a  government  so  frequently  changed 
by  its  bimensal  elections  which  necessarily  spread  its  most 
hidden  intercourse  through  a  great  portion  of  the  community, 
which  could  have  no  steady  experience,  scarcely  any  long- 
continued  princi])lo  of  action,  and  whose  only  official  knowledge 
of  preceding  %'iews  or  projects  was  furnished  by  the  perpetual 
secretary,  the  only  permanent  link  between  each  successive 
government*. 

The  three  steady  ruling  powers  were  extinct ;  there  was  no 
longer  a  Balia,  therefore  no  arbitrary  choice  of  magistrates  by 
the  ascendant  fiietiou,  and  no  chief  or  party  in  the  republic 
wliich  covertly  but  exclusively  influenced  the  administration 
of  government  and  imparted  a  oneness  and  solidity  to  all 
Its  foreign  operations;  fur  whatever  evils  such  powers  may 
have  inflicted  on  internal  freedom,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
their  utility  in  all  the  external  relations  of  Florence,  because 
they  gave  vigour  unity  and  a  strong  enduring  character  to  her 
negotiations.  The  friends  of  liberty  aware  of  this  inconvenience, 
of  the  complaints  of  foreign  powers,  and  of  its  being  made  use 
of  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  exiled  Medici,  began  seri- 
ously to  search  for  some  remedy  :  many  discussions  were  un- 
successfully held  on  the  subject  until  at  last  Alamanno  Salviati 
revived  the  project  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  and  boldly  proposed 
the  election  of  a  gonfalonier  for  lifef. 

This  was  a  startling  proposition  but  the  people  felt  their 
democratic  strength,  and  both  foreign  rectors,  the  podesta  and 
captain  of  the  people,  who  were  more  frequently  instmments  of 
faction  than  justice,  had  been  abolished  in  the  preceding  April. 
On  the  fifteenth  of  that  month  during  the  gonfaloniership 
of  Giovanni  Bemardi  a  decree  of  the  great  council  ^vith 
eleven  hundred  and  eighty  members  present  suppressed  Xhe 
above  offices,  and  instead  of  the  podesta  created  what  was 
denominated  "  La  Pawta  della  Giustizia  "  or  "  Wheel  of  Justice:^ 

•  Jacopo  Nardi,  Lib.  iv.,  p.  138.  f  Jacopo  Nardi,  Lib.  iv.,  p.  137. 
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This  tribunal  was  composed  of  five  judges  who  occupied  the 
place  and  palace  of  the  podesta,  one  of  whom  in  tuni  presided 
over  this  court  as  podesta  of  Florence  for  six  months  with  more 
pay  than  his  culleaj^ues,  namely  nine  hundred  golden  crowns 
instead  of  five.  These  judges  had  all  and  more  than  the 
authority  of  the  former  podestiis  because  tliere  was  now  no 
appeal  from  their  sentence,  which  required  four  concurrent 
voices.  Instead  of  an  api»c:il  to  tho  captain  of  tin;  people  it  could 
now  oidy  be  made  to  themselves,  and  this  institution  (which  still 
continues)  secured  a  better  administration  of  justice,  destroyed 
a  formidable  and  almsed  power,  and  rendered  the  exaltation  of 
a  single  citizen  to  the  supreme  nuthority  for  life  a  comparatively 
safe  expedient*. 

Accordingly  during  the  gonfaloniership  of  Giovanbatista 
Giovanni,  a  quiet  and  good  citizen  of  no  great  rank  or  numerous 
connexions  but  who  wishing  well  to  his  country  shared  in  the 
popular  feeling,  the  project  was  urged  by  Salviati,  Alessandro 
Acciaioli  and  Xicctdo  Morelli.  These  citizens  justly  imagined 
that  such  a  proposed  would  come  with  a  better  grace  and  in  a 
more  winning  form  from  a  man  of  Giovanni  s  known  principles 
than  any  other,  and  therefore  lost  no  time  in  disposing  men's 
minds  l>oth  secretly  and  openly  to  the  measure :  nor  had  they 
much  difliculty  on  the  main  point,  but  tlie  ties,  and  buttresses, 
and  securities  for  public  liberty  which  were  necessaiy  with  such 
power  became  the  subject  of  anxious  discussion.  It  was 
at  length  agreed  in  order  not  to  lose  so  propitious  a  moment, 
that  the  law  creating  a  gonfaloniership  for  life  should  at  once 
be  enacted  and  jdl  the  antagonist  powers  arranged  before  any 
citizen  could  be  elected.  A  decree  accordingly  passed  on  the 
twenty-sixth  of  August  150-2  declaring  that  the  per|)etual 
gonfalonier  should  be  proposed  on  the  twenty-first  of  the  fol- 
lowing September  in  an  assembly  of  not  less  than  fifteen 
hundred  citizens  all  eligible  to  the  great  council,  when  each 

♦  Ammirato,  Lib.  xxriii.,  p.  270.— Giov.  Cambi,  p.  1 72, vol.  xxi.  Del.  Er.  To«. 
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member  of  that  body  should  he  free  to  nominate  a  citizen  with- 
out reference  to  the  Divieto,  Specchio,  or  any  other  legal 
obstacle,  provided  that  he  were  fifty  years  of  age  and  not  mider 
conviction  by  any  definitive  sentence  of  a  court  of  justice*. 
The  names  of  all  these  candidates  were  put  to  the  vote  in  an 
assembly  of  two  thousand  citizens  and  those  who  had  even  a 
bare  majority  of  black  beans  were  voted  for  a  second,  and  then 
a  third  time,  until  a  gonfalonier  was  chosen. 

This  great  revolution  was  carried  into  effect  under  the  gon- 
loniei-ship  of  Xicholo  Sachetti  ^rith  some  variation  in  form  from 
the  original  intention :  the  benches,  whfch  seem  to  have  held 
about  sixteen  members  each,  voted  separately ;  the  privilege 
of  nomination  appears  to  have  been  but  partially  exercised  and 
only  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  candidates  were  in  the  first 
instance  nominated ;  these  afterwards  fell  to  sixty  of  whom  ten 
belonged  to  the  minor  arts;  and  finally  to  three ;  between 
which  the  competition  rested  f. 

These  three  were  Antonio  Malegonelle  who  was  supported 
by  the  Palleschi :  Giovacchino  Guasconi  of  the  Frateschi,  and 
Piero  Soderini ;  the  last  a  man  of  mature  age,  sufficient  wealth, 
noble  family,  unblemished  reputation,  and  of  great  experience 
in  public  alTairs :  he  was  also  without  children  a  circumstance 
of  no  light  weiglit  in  his  election,  because  it  diminished  the 
apprehensions  of  many  citizens  for  public  liberty  and  was  consi- 
dered as  a  guarantee  for  his  complete  devotion  to  the  common- 
wealth t. 

Piero  Soderini  carried  the  prize  against  both  competitors  to 
the  infinite  mortiBcation  of  the  Frateschi  and  Palleschi :  for 
he  was  of  neither  party,   though  generally  favoured  by  the 

♦    Fran«.   Cci,  Mem.  Stor.,   MS.,  p.  f  Giov.  Cambi,  vol.  xxi.  p.  181,  Del. 

158.— Jacopo  Pitti,  Lib.  i",  p.  85.—  Er.  Tos.— Filip.  Nerli,  Lib.  v.,  p.  92. 

Fi  .  ^erlI,  Lib.v.,  p.  90.— Giov.  Cambi,  +  Fil".  Nerli,  Lib.  v.,  p.  92.-Ammi- 

vol.xxi..p.l81.— Guicciardini,Lib.v«,  rato,  Lib.  xxviii.,  p.  269.-Guiceiar- 

cap.  III.,  p.  58.— Giuliano  Ughi,  Mem.  dini,  Lib.  v.,  cap.  iii.,  p.  59.— Jacopo 

Istor.  di  Firenze,  MS.,  p.  6,  Parte  i\  Pitti,  Lib.  i«,  p.  86. 
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Bigi,  but  directed  every  effort  to  the  general  good  as  far  as  his 
tilents  and  chanutcr  were  capable,  yet  he  ultimately  proved  too 
oiild  a  disposition  for  times  and  circumsUmcos. 

This  new  gonfalonier  was  lodged  in  the  public  palace  with  a 
salary  of  loO  florins  a  month  besides  the  ordinary  expenses  of 
the  place :  his  relations,  with  the  single  exception  of  brothers, 
were  not  to  be  tr)uche«l  by  the  Divitto  ;  but  the  chief  magis- 
trate himself  was  amenalde  to  the  laws  and  could  be  condemned 
to  deatli  l»y  a  joint  sentence  of  the  Otto  di  Balia,  the  Colleges, 
and  Conservators  of  the  Laws  of  Florence.  Tie  could  act  as 
Proposto  or  Provost  of  the  Seignory  and  sit  as  president  in 
every  criminal  court  of  justice,  with  a  vote.  *'  God  be  thanked 
for  this,"  exclaims  Cambi,  "  for  it  is  our  salvation :  and  now 
justice  will  begin,  for  to  this  end  was  it  ordiiined  because  in 
these  times  justice  no  longer  existed  amongst  the  citizens 
through  fear  of  each  other"*. 

Besides  those  already  mentioned  there  were  other  circum- 
stances which  tended  to  facilitate  this  great  revolution  in  the 
constitution  of  Florence.  When  Vitcllozzo  Vitelli  evacuated 
the  Florentine  territory  and  the  deserted  Medici  retired  to 
Rome,  the  Palleschi  seeing  their  first  object  melt  away  turned 
their  eyes  on  and  united  with  the  Ottimati  in  their  attempts  to 
condense  the  government,  because  they  expected  either  to  gain 
their  own  ends  in  the  confusion  which  was  expected  to  follow, 
or  secure  as  much  power  in  a  more  restricted  government  as 
would  enable  them  to  restore  the  Medici.  Hence  they  ap- 
plauded those  that  attributed  the  disasters  of  Arezzo  and  the 
republic  generally  to  the  want  of  a  vigilant  head  who  would 
devote  himself  to  the  common  good,  and  therefore  strongly 
advocated  the  election  of  a  perpetmil  gonfalonier,  but  with 
the  secret  intention  through  his  means  of  establishing  the  Sen- 
ate also  for  life  in  which  council  their  great  strenjrth  lav  : 
by  means   -t  these  two  permanent  authorities  gradually 

•  Pitti,  Lib.  i'\  p.  86.— Giov.  Cambi,  p.  181.,v.,l.  xxi.— Fil.  Nerli,  Lib.  v.,  p.  92. 
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absorb  all  the  popular  powers  of  the  commonwealth.  The 
union  of  two  such  factions  procured  an  easy  passage  for  the 
bill  through  both  Seignory  and  Colleges,  and  a  still  more  easy 
course  through  the  Senate  ;  but  it  was  at  first  thrown  out  in 
the  great  council,  principally  by  the  middle  classes  of  citizens 
who  demurred  to  relinquishing  their  chances  of  the  gonfa- 
loniership  However  the  bill  was  supported  by  all  that  were 
discontented  with  the  existing  mode  of  government,  and  more 
powerfully  by  that  especial  body  of  citizens  amongst  whom  this 
high  dignity  but  rarely  fell,  by  the  ancient  families  who, 
through  the  operation  of  the  Divieto  or  other  political  reasons, 
were  nearly  excluded ;  and  also  by  many  from  a  sincere  per- 
suasion that  it  would  be  an  indisputable  public  good.  The 
opposition  could  not  stand  against  a  second  debate  managed  as 
the  business  was  by  all  the  intriguing  political  arts  and  influ- 
ence of  its  more  selfish  advocates  both  within  and  without  the 
House  as  well  as  by  the  honester  part  of  the  community. 

The  former  however  wished  not  only  to  carry  the  question 
itself  but  that  the  election  should  fall  on  one  of  their  own 
party;  wherefore  their  vexation  was  extreme  when  Malegonelle 
and  Guascoui  were  rejected  for  a  citizen  belonging  to  no 
faction  ;  and  still  more  so  when  all  their  arts  and  advances 
failed  in  seducing  him  to  theirs  *. 

Soderini  first  attempted  to  tranquillize  the  principal  citi- 
zens by  partially  indulging  then*  covetousness  and  ambition 
which  he  vainly  imagined  had  some  limits ;  but  soon  seeing 
his  moral  though  perhaps  not  political  mistake  adopted  a  more 
dignified  and  manly  course;  the  consequence  was  a  syste- 
matic war  in  the  Senate  where  their  strength  lay,  against 
every  measure  not  conducive  to  their  own  self-interest,  and 
no  bill  likely  to  strengthen  the  existing  government  was 
allowed  by  them  to  enter  the  great  council  f.  Even  before 
Soderini  actually  assumed  the  administration  strong  symptoms 


*  Jacopo  Pitti,  Lib.  i",  pp.  a.5,  no.       t  Jacopo  Pitti,  Lib.  i»,  p.  86. 
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of  opposiliuii  begjin  to  show  ihemselvos  in  tlie  coutluct  of 
Bernardo  llucellm,  Lorenzo  di  Pierfrjuicesco  tie  ]\Iediei,  and 
other  citizens  from  the  moment  they  discov*  rr.l  Ids  determina- 
tion to  maintain  tlie  existing  popular  constitution ;  and  so 
quickly  did  they  declare  themselves  as  not  to  attend  his  in- 
auguration dinner  although  ever}' other  chir'f  citiztii  of  every 
other  party  assisted.  This  came  to  nothing  at  the  moment 
because  Lorenzo  soon  died  and  llucellai,  discontented  with 
everj'thing,  retired  from  Florence-.  Death  also  pn  v.  nted  Luca 
degli  Albizzi's  jealousy  and  opi>osition  from  doing  any  mischief, 
to  Piero,  so  that  his  commencement  of  oih.  e  was  fortunate  hoth 
within  and  without,  for  Vitelli,  the  Oisiiii,  Baglioni,  Benti- 
voglio,  Pt'trucci,  and  other  enemies  of  Ciesar  Borgia,  perceiving 
that  they  would  certainly  be  sacrificed  l>y  this  '*  fneriuj  of  the 
human  race'  the  moment  he  could  dispense  with  their  aid, 
determined  to  anticipate  his  measures. 

They  assembled  at  a  place  called  La  Jlagione  in  the  Perugian 
states  and  inviting  Florence  to  join  them  formed  a  league 
against  Valentino  which  was  immediately  carried  into  activity 
by  attacking  Urbino  and  restoring  the  lately  i-ubted  duke  of  that 
province  to  liis  lost  dominions.  Florence  hiid  no  faith  in  such 
allies  wherefore  Soderini  not  only  refused  his  aid  but  sent  the 
celebrated  Niecolo  Macchiavelli  on  a  mission  to  Borgia  at  Imola 
on  purpose  to  announce  the  determination  of  that  republic  to 
maintain  the  French  alliance,  of  which  this  league  was  esteemed 
a  breach,  and  consider  all  allies  of  Louis  as  her  own.  Mac- 
chiavelli was  still  resident  at  the  court  of  Borgia  when  the 
latter,  who  being  aware  of  their  reciprocal  distrust  had  re- 
mained perfectly  tranquil  during  the  operations  of  these  lords 
in  Urbino,  entangled  some  of  them  in  his  meshes,  and  before 
the  year  1503  was  far  advanced,  most  of  them  were  mur- 
dered either  by  him  or  his  father;  which  he  said,  and  truly, 
did  great  service  to  Florence  f.      Nevertheless  she  was  far 

*  Fil.  Nerli,  Lib.  v.,  p.  93.  Valentino    nvW  Amazzare    Vitcllozzi 
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more  alarmed  at  his  intention  of  occupying  Pisa,  Lucca,  and 
Siena  which  he  soon  partially  made  good  by  driving  Petrucci 
from  the  last-named  city.  Venice  although  refusing  to  join  the 
league  agiunst  Borgia  became  alarmed  at  his  projects, 
wherefore  both  she  and  the  Florentines  were  strenuous 
in  their  etTorts  to  make  Louis  XII.  interfere,  and  in  consequence 
of  this  Pandolfo  was  reinstated  on  condition  of  restoring  Mon- 
tepulciano  to  Florence  which  he  however  subsequently  avoided*. 
The  ninth  year  of  Pisan  liberty  had  now  commenced  and 
for  the  last  two  seasons  Florence  had  carried  on  a  war  of  sys- 
tematic devastation  even  to  the  creation  of  a  new  Board  called 
"  Gli  U/jziali  del  Guasto"  or  "Officers  of  Devastation,"  whose 
duty  was  to  see  the  territory  ovennin  and  the  harvests  destroyed 
every  spring  in  order  to  etfect  that  by  time  and  famine  which 
they  could  not  accomplish  by  force.  This  had  been  proposed 
very  early  in  the  Pisan  rebellion  as  the  most  advisable  and 
economical  way  of  carrying  the  war  to  a  certain  although 
tedious  conclusion;  and  after  much  expense  and  national  cala- 
mity it  was  ultimately  adopted  f . 

Assisted  therefore  by  a  detachment  of  French  lances  under 
the  Bailli  d'Occan  Florence,  besides  the  destruction  of  every 
harvest,  gained  some  advantages  over  Pisa :  Vico  Pisano  was 
recovered  by  the  treachery'  of  its  Swiss  garrison  which  yielding 
to  Florentine  gold  and  French  intimidation  betrayed  the  Pisans 
at  Vico  as  they  had  the  Duke  of  Milan  at  Novara:  the  rock  of 
Verrucola  whence  as  we  have  said  was  descried  every  movement 
of  the  Florentines  long  ere  they  could  reach  their  object,  was 
attacked  and  taken  on  the  eighteenth  of  June  but  more  through 
the  misconduct  of  its  garrison  than  the  force  of  war  |. 

These  successes  would  have  been  rapidly  improved  imder  the 
influence  of  French  activity  had  not  the  Bailli  dOccan  and  his 

— Legazione  al  Duca  Valentino,  Mac-     f    Guicciardini,    Lib.    v.,    cap.    iii., 
cbiavclli.  —  Jacopo   Nardi,   Lib.   iv.,     p.  44. 

£',    ^*    ^^  +    Biagio    Buonaccorsi,    Diario,    pp. 

♦Jacopo Nardi,Lib.iv.,pp.  1 46  tol 49.     78,79. 
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lances  been  ordered  to  join  Treraouille  who  as  Captain-general 
of  France  had  arrived  in  Italy  on  his  march  to  Naples^ where 


gave 


Gonsalvo  de  Cordova  was  everywhere  victorious.     This  ^.._ 
Genoa,  Lucca  and  Siena  an  opportunity  of  renewing  their  self- 
interested  succours  to  the  sUU  undaunted  but  now  enfeebled 
Pisans.*    The  constantly  successful  Gonsalvo  had  defeated  and 
kdled  the   Duke  of  Nemours  at  the  battle  of  Cirignuola  after 
Manuel  de  Benavida  had  routed  Auhigny  and  made  him  pri- 
soner at  Semiuara,   the   identical   scene"  of  his  victory   over 
Ferdinand  and  Gonsalvo  in  other  days !     During  the  battle  of 
Cirignuola  a  Spanisli  powder   magazine    blew  up,  on  which 
Gonsalvo  with  the  readiness  of  a  superior  mirKl,  instantly  ex- 
claimed,   '^We  ?iave  conquered:  God   rlrarhj    anuounces    our 
'' victonjhy  giving  tu  this  sign  that  we  sh'ill  han'  „n  more  need  of 
''artiUeryr     After  this  success  the  -  Great  Captain"  pursued 
his  march  to  Naples  which  he  entered  the  fourteenth  of  May, 
the  French  garrison  having  retired  into  the  Castel  Nuovo  and 
Castel  deir  Uovo  both  of  which  soon  ceded  to  the  mining  skill 
of  the  famous  Pietro  Navarra  who  having  learaed  that  fon^idable 
ait  fi-om  the  Genoese  made  his  fii-st  successful  trial  on  this 
occasion  f . 

Louis  angry  at  his  misfortunes  made  surprising  efforts,  and 
while  attacking  Spain  itself  by  land  and  sea  despatched  a 
powerful  army  under  Tremouille  to  the  war  of  Naples.  Doubt- 
ful of  the  Pope  and  Valentino  whose  treacherv  had  become 
proverbial ;,  and  who  as  his  own  fortuue  declined  had  been  gra- 
dually deepening  their  intrigues  vaih  Gonsalvo  and  allowing 
the  Spanish  army  to  recruit  at  Rome ;  he  attempted  to  bring 
them  to  terms,  and  w,is  on  the  point  of  signing  a  dishonour- 
able  treaty  which  would  have  placed  Tuscany  at  the  mercy  of 
Valentino,  when  the  sudden  death  of  Alexander  VL  altered 
the  whole  destiny  of  Italy  §. 

I  i,    •♦  P  \-  "-'"'.  "^^t-.  Ctrmr  never  said  what  he  didr 

^   Ihe  saving  was,  that  -  Alacander     §  Guicciarau.i,  Lib.  vi.,  cap.  i^p.  12.5. 
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The  Pope,  Borgia,  and  the  Cardinal  of  Conieto  while  supping 
together  at  Belvedere  a  villa  not  far  from  the  Vatican,  were 
all  three  poisoned  through  a  mistake  of  the  butler  m  shifting' 
the  bottles  by  drinking  a  poisoned  wine  which  Alexander  had 
prepared  for  some  rich  cardinals  whose  hats  and  property  he 
was  then  in  need  of.  Valentino's  youth  and  vigour  combined  with 
the  immediate  application  of  antidotes,  after  a  long  time  saved 
him  ;  the  cardinal  -,  who  according  to  Guicciardini  was  one  of 
the  destined  victims,  had  drank  but  little  and  also  escaped 
death,  but  the  livid  corpse  of  the  Pope  was  carried  to  Ftome 
where  the  people  ran  in  crowds  to  gaze  on  it  as  on  a  pestiferous 
sei-pent  which  had  been  poisoning  all  the  world  f . 

Alexander  VI.  was  succeeded  by  Pius  III.  He  lived 
scarcely  a  month,  and  was  followed  by  Giuliano  della  Rovere 
Cardinal  of  San  Pietro-in-Vincula  and  Bishop  of  Ostia  who 
under  the  name  of  Julius  11.  makes  so  conspicuous  a  figure  in 
Italian  history.  His  ability,  munificence,  and  extensive  in- 
fluence, together  with  magnificent  promises  and  intimidation, 
(for  he  was  believed  to  possess  the  virtue  of  sincerity)  gave 
him  an  all-powerful  hold  on  the  conclave  where  he  entered  on 
the  thirty-first  of  October  with  tho  certainty  of  success  and 
assumed  the  pontificate  the  next  day ;  a  rapidity  of  election 
never  known  before  in  ecclesiastical  histoiy  +. 

The  last  French  invasion  of  Naples  was  less  fortunate  than 
the  first :  they  had  a  powerful  and  skilful  enemy  opposed  to 
them  ;  his  army  flushed  with  repeated  victory  and  enjoying  all 
the  advantages  of  strict  discipline  which  the  French  wanted  ;  a 


*  The  cardinal  himself  told  Paulo 
Giovio  that  the  moment  he  had  drunk 
he  felt  a  burning  fire  in  his  bowels, 
lost  all  perception  of  daylight  and  soon 
after  was  senseless ;  after  a  long  illness 
his  recovery  was  preceded  by  the  ex- 
coriation of  all  his  skin. — (\"ide  Sis- 
mondiy  vol.  x.,  p.  21.) 
+  Muratori,  Annali.  —  Paulo  Giovio, 


Lib.  viii.,  p.  205.--Guirciardini,  Lib. 
vi.,  cap.  io,  pp.  125-6.  Whether 
Alexander  died  by  poison  or  a  violent 
fever,  seems  still  uncertain :  the  doubt- 
ful circumstances  may  be  seen  in 
Muratori.-— "^wna^^  d' Italia:'  Anno 
1503. 
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Steady  mass  of  infantn-,  and  new  instruments  of  war.  Nomi- 
nally under  the  command  of  the  Marquis  of  Mantua  (for 
Tremouille  had  fallen  sick  at  Castel  Fiorentino)  the  French 
were  beaten  at  Mola  de  Gaeta  hy  Gonsalvoon  tlie  tueiitv-eiohth 
of  December  15i»:i,  and  there  Pietro  de' Medici  who  served lith 
them  was  drowned  by  the  ovei-setting  of  a  boat  too  deeply 
laden  with  artillerj',  while  crossing  the  river  Gariglano  on  his 
Hight  to  Gaeta  *. 

Caesar  Borgia  was  a  long-sighted  politician  ;  he  had  acquired 
everythmg  by  his  fathers  life,  and  foresaw  that  he  might  lose 
eveiytlnng  along  with  it;  yet  he  had  done  all  which  a  prudent 
and  even  a  virtuous  niler  could  have  accomplished  to  secure 
his  inHuence  in  those  dominions  which  Alexander  s  power  had 
given  him,  and  his  faihire  was  the  effect  of  misfortune  alone. 
Having  in  a  great  measure  conciliated  llomagna  by  a  compara- 
tively just  government  and  overcome  all  neighbouring  opposi- 
tion he  coidd  not  continue  so  ambitious  a  career  without  the 
eoncurrencP  of   France,  and   Louis  as  he   well  knew  be-an 
already  to  repent  of  having  exalted  him;  new  support  wa^to 
be  sought  for.  and  the  French  anus  becoming  unsuccessful  he 
wavered  and   tinally  courted    Gonsalvo   and   the    Spaniards. 
Alexanders  death  alone  prevented  this  project;  but  even  that 
emergency  was  foreseen  and  considered  and  in  progress  of 
being  provided  for,  when  it  so  unexpectedlv  occurred.     An 
unfriendly  pope  he  knew  would  endeavour  to*  strip  him  of  all 
his  states,  and  he  accordingly  had  no  less  than  four  measures 
of  sell-protection  either  accomplished  or  in  progress.    First  to 
despatch  all  who  had  the  slightest  claim  on  bis  various  usurped 
possessions  and  so  paralyse  the  intentions  of  anv  pontiff,  by 
leaving  no  legitimate  excuse  for  spoliation.     Secondly  bv  gain- 
ing all  the  great  Koman  barons,  and  thus  holding  tlie  new 
pontiff  m  check  ;  thirdly  by  securing  in  his  own  favour  as  manv 

« 

•  Guicciardbi    Lib.   ri     cap.   ii-,  p.      Lib.  «viii.,  p.  •273.~Biagio  Buonac- 
161  .-J.JCOPO  Xanh    L,b.  ir^,  p.  1  .S9.      cor«i,  Diariu,  p.  03.  ^ 
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cardinals  as  he  could ;  and  fourthly  by  acquiring  ere  his  father 
died  so  extensive  a  territory  as  to  be  able  shigle-handed  to 
resist  any  sudden  attempt  on  it.  Three  of  these  and  nearly 
the  fourth  were  completed  at  Alexander  s  death  which  alone 
prevented  him  from  becoming  master  of  Tuscany:  Perugia 
and  Piombino  were  already  in  his  hands;  Pisa  had  given 
herself  to  him  ;  and  being  freed  from  all  apprehension  of 
Louis  who  was  already  beaten  from  Naples  by  the  Spaniards^ 
he  and  his  father  must  necessarily  have  been  courted  by  both : 
Lucca  and  Siena  could  not  have  stood  for  a  moment,  and  Flo- 
rence would  have  been  left  to  cope  with  liim  alone.  Of  all 
these  liomagna  was  the  only  well-consolidated  acquisition 
belonging  to  him  when  Alexander  died ;  Borgia  himself  re- 
mained grievously  sick,  was  left  unprotected  between  two 
great  armies  and  suspected  by  one  monarch  before  having  com- 
pleted his  arrangements  with  the  other.  Yet  if  only  up  and 
in  health  there  seemed  little  doubt  of  his  overcoming  eveiy 
obstacle,  for  so  well  had  he  ruled  Piomagna  that  for  more  than 
a  month  it  remained  anxiously  awaiting  liis  presence,  while 
half  dead  as  he  was,  he  tarried  securely  at  Rome  in  the  face 
of  the  Baglioui,  Vit^lli,  and  Orsini,  who  instantly  repaired  there ; 
and  being  aided  by  all  the  Spanish  cardinals,  though  he  could 
not  exactly  make  a  pope  of  his  own  he  was  at  least  able  to  pre- 
vent the  election  of  an  enemy.  Julius  II.  courted  him  on  this 
very  account  nay  was  even  indebted  principally  to  Borgia's 
support  for  his  success,  and  the  latter  told  Macchiavelli  on 
the  day  of  Julius's  creation  that  he  had  provided  for  every- 
thing which  he  could  possibly  have  anticipated  at  Alexander's 
decease  except  his  own  deadly  illness  which  he  never  dreamed 
of  ;  Valentino  nevertheless  made  a  sad  mistake  in  permitting 
the  election  of  Julius  II.  and  had  afterwards  full  leisure  to 
repent  of  it  *. 

But  however  securely  he  remained  at  Rome  in  the  midst  of 

*  B.  Buonaccorsi,  p.  84. — Macchiavelli  Opere,  11  Principe,  cap.  vii. 
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Ills  enemies,  he  could  not  from  a  sick  and  almost  a  deathbed,  pre- 
vent the  revolt  of  his  most  recently  ac.iiiired  and  as  vet  unre^- 
lated  temtorjr:  Baglioni  with  the  aid  of  Alviaui  and  the  Vene- 
tmns  repossessed  himself  of  renigia ;  the  Venetians  themselves 
fd-terwards  took  Faenza  and  looked  to  the  conquest  of  all  Ro- 
magna ;  Todi.  Viterbo  and  other  places  were  revolutionised  hy 
lus  enemies,  and  the  most  savage  acts  of  hatred  eveiywhere 
committed;  the  Vitelli  were  reinstated  in  Citta  di  c'astello 
Appiano  at  Piomhino.  Urbino,  Camerino  and  Senegaglia  ulti- 
mately received  back  their  old  ma.sters;  Ilonuigna  was  generally 
.fuietforits  inhabitants  had  felt  the  value  of  a  steady  and  just 
ruler  under  whom  they  lived  in  perfect  tranquillity,  and  were 
little  desirous  of  agmn  falling  under  tlie  dominion  of  their  old 
tyrants  *.  Nor  was  it  until  the  Duke  of  Valentinois'force  at  Rome 
was  attacked  and  finally  dispersed  by  the  Or.ini  and  Baglioni 
and  he  lumself  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  Saint  An.relo  that 
they  gave  up  all  e.xpectation  of  his  return,  when  detenSining  to 
make  a  ment  of  necessity  they  slowly  and  reluctimtlv  but  volun- 
tanly  submitted  to  their  ancient  mastei-s.  and  after  lingering 
to  the  last  moment,  Cesina,  Forli,  Imola,  Pesaro,  Rimini,  and 
faenza,  all  returned  to  their  farmer  allegiance,  but  even  then 
the  citadels  still  held  faithful  to  Borgia  f. 

Venice  however  was  too  intent  on  conquest  to  let  these  cities 
quietly  reassume  their  former  state ;  she  attempted  to  surprise 
Cesina  which  had  returned  to  the  church,  but  was  repulsed 
yet  obtained  possession  of  the  citadel  of  Faenza  and  several 
strongholds  m  Val-di-Lamone :  Fano,  Forlimpopoli,  Rimini 
and  other  states  also  fell  into  her  hands,  nor  did  all  the  re- 
monstrances  of  Julius  II.  succeed  in  arresting  these  con- 
quests.  The  citizens  of  Faenza  in  despite  of  the  citadel  made 
an  obstmate  resistance  and  were  aided  by  Florence  but  ulti- 
mately compelled  to  surrender :  Imola  and  Forli  would  have 

♦buonacco«i,  pp.  8 1-2.-.  II  Principe,     f  Ouicciardini,   Lib.   vi.,  cap.  i.,  pp 
cap    vn — Guicciardmi,  Lib.  vi.,  cap.     138-142.  ^         ^^' 

In  ?•  130. 


followed  had  they  not  feared  to  irritate  the  pope  too  sensibly, 
but  no  less  than  twelve  places  *  were  already  reduced  by  the 
Venetian  arms  in  Romagna  alone,  the  citadels  of  Cesina,  Forli, 
Forlimpopoli,  and  Bertinora  still  holding  out  for  Borgia. 
Julius  II.  with  his  secondary  rank  also  threw  off  his  sincerity; 
and  Borgia  who  had  never  been  true  to  any  one  except  where 
it  suited  his  own  interest,  now  trusted  implicitly  to  the  pro- 
mises of  his  bitterest  foe.  Julius  eager  to  get  rid  of  him  yet 
wishhig  to  use  his  influence  against  Venice,  after  allowing  him 
to  reach  Ostia  on  his  road  suddenly  yielded  to  Borgia's  enemies 
and  his  own  alarm  at  the  unexpected  surrender  of  Faenza  and 
demanded  possession  of  those  very  fortresses  which  the  latter 
was  then  about  to  occupy.  Valentino  refused  and  was  made 
prisoner,  but  the  Florentines  dispersed  a  detachment  of  his 
troops  on  their  frontier  in  full  march  to  Romagna  and  he 
finally  yielded :  with  some  difficulty  he  was  at  last  liberated 
from  prison  at  Ostia  in  April  1504  and  repaired  to  Gonsalvo 
de  Cordova  who  had  given  him  written  assurances  of  safety  and 
received  him  with  apparent  distinction  but  a  refined  hypocrisy 
worthy  even  of  his  master  Ferdinand.  A  parting  embrace 
on  the  most  aftectionate  terms  with  a  superabundance  of  friendly 
promises  was  the  preconcerted  signal  for  Borgia's  arrest ;  he 
was  hurried  on  board  a  galley  attended  only  by  one  page, 
arrived  a  helpless  captive  in  Spain  and  was  instantly  con- 
signed to  the  fortress  of  Medina  del  Campo  which  the  execrable 
Ferdinand,  whom  he  had  never  injured,  intended  for  his  tomb  : 
he  ultimately  escaped  to  France,  but  died  in  the  field  of  battle 
after  a  life  of  strange  vicissitude  and  not  unmitigated  crime  f. 
After  the  victory  at  Mola  Gonsalvo  was  justly  suspected  by  the 

*  Namely,  Rimini, Faenza, Montefiore,  f  Guicciardini,  cap.  iii.,  pp.  176-179. 

Santo  Arcangelo,  Veruccliio,  Gattera,  — Buonaccorsi,   pp.    84   and    134. — 

Savignano,  Meldola,  Porta  Casenatico ;  Guicciardini,  Lib.  vii.,  cap.  i.,  p.  240. 

and  Tosignano,  Solaruolo,  and  Monte-  — Sismondi,  vol.  x.,  p.  111. — Jacopo 

battaglia  in  the  gute  of  Imola. — Guic-  Nardi,  Lib.  iv.,  p.  200. 
dardini,  Lib.  vi.,  cap.  ii.,  p.  147. 
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Florentines  of  a  design  on  Pisa  who  was  ever  ready  to  throw 
herself  into  the  arms  of  any  power  but  theirs  :  ambas- 
sadors were  therefore  despatched  to  France  for  assist- 
ance but  without  effect,  as  negotiations  for  a  three  years'  truce 
between  the  two  tninsalpine  monarchs  were  then  in  progress  and 
concluded  about  the  middle  of  Februar}'  1504  *.  By  this  an 
uncertain  feverish  repose  once  more  fell  upon  distracted  Italy: 
her  fate  was  now  in  the  hands  of  two  unsonipulous  and  ambi- 
tious kings  who  filled  her  plains  with  wax*  and  slaughter,  or 
vouchsafed  her  a  fearful  tranquillity  at  their  o\ni  caprice  without 
deigning  even  to  inform  her  on  the  subject.  This  truce  however 
did  not  touch  the  contest  with  Pisa  which  still  burned  like  a  slow 
consuming  fire  while  great  preparations  were  making  to  quicken 
up  the  flame:  Er^oIo  Bentivoglio  was  appointed  to  command  the 
Florentine  armv  with  the  title  of  Governor-General,  and  under 
him  were  Giovanpagolo  Baglioni,  Marcantonio  Colonna,  Lodovico 
della  Mirandola,  Jacopo  and  Luca  Savelli,  Malatesta  Malatesti 
and  others.  They  attempted  to  turn  the  course  of  the  Amo 
by  directing  its  waters  into  the  marsh  between  Pisa  and  Leghorn, 
and  procured  the  most  celebrated  engineers  of  Lombardy  for 
that  purpose,  but  failed  after  expending  enormous  sums ; 
their  object  was  afterwai*ds  more  easily  gained  by  maintaining 
a  small  squadron  to  blockade  that  river's  mouth  and  prevent 
supplies:  devastation  was  steadily  continued  and  assisted  by  the 
waste  waters  of  the  river  which  after  carrying  away  all  the  dikes 
overflowed  a  large  tract  of  country  and  increased  the  general 
misery.  Pisa  was  much  reduced  but  her  spirit  ever  seemed  to 
rise  with  her  misfortunes  and  the  ready  succours  of  Genoa 
Lucca  and  Siena  were  openly  or  secretly  in  constant  activity ; 

•  A»  a  proof  of  the  increasing  political  rata,   Saluzzo,    Bologna,    the    Orsini, 

connexion  of  distant  nations,  it  may  Siena,  Lucca  and  Perugia.     Those  of 

be  here  noticed  that  this  truce  included  Spain  were,  the  Pope,  Emperor,  Eug- 

a.0  allies  of  France,  the  Pope,  Emperor,  land,      Portugal,     Navarre,     Austria, 

England,  Scotland,  Navarre,  Hungary,  Venice,  the  House  of  Colonna,  Savelli, 

Austria,    Moldavia,    Venice,     Savoy,  Vitelli,    Orsini,   &c.— (Vide   Biagiq 

Florence,  Ferrara,  Mantua,  Monfer-  Bwykaccorsi^  Diario.,  p.  87.) 
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Genoa  because  she  feared  the  loss  of  Sarzana  and  Sarzanella, 
Lucca  that  of  Pietra  Santa,  and  Siena  of  Montepulciano,  all 
of  them  unjustly  detained  from  the  Florentines  *. 

During  this  time  Bartolommeo  d'Alviano  was  hovering  on 
the  southern  frontier  and  food  became  so  scarce 
that  com  was  imported  even  from  England  and  Bel- 
gium, all  the  southern  harvests  having  failed  f.  In  March 
1505  Luca  Savelli  with  a  convoy  for  Librafotta  was  defeated  by 
an  inferior  force  of  Pisaus  under  Tariatino  at  Capellese  and 
thus  Florence  for  a  while  lost  all  command  of  the  open  country; 
this  occasioned  a  concentration  of  her  heavy-armed  troops  which 
were  spread  over  the  state,  and  Baglioue  of  Penigia  amongst 
others  had  orders  to  join  the  army  of  Pisa  ;  he  excused  him- 
self on  various  pretences  and  was  in  fact  secretly  leagued  with 
the  Oi-sini  who  never  abandoned  their  hope  of  the  Medici's 
restoration.  Baglione  was  also  linked  with  Pandolfo  Petrucci 
who  being  disappointed  at  not  retaining  Montepulciano,  for 
which  he  even  offered  to  assist  Florence,  became  very  uneasy 
at  having  so  democratic  a  government  for  a  close  neighbour  and 
bad  example  to  his  own  turbulent  citizens  I.  Baglione  was 
moreover  connected  with  Lucca  the  ally  of  Pisa ;  and  being 
himself  the  prince,  tyrant,  or  usurper  of  Perugia ;  for  these 
names  were  then  synonymous ;  had  no  sort  of  affection  for 
republics ;  he  was  moreover  secretly  encouraged  by  Gonsalvo 
with  whom  Florence  was  a  most  formidable  obstacle  to  the 
expulsion  of  Frenchmen  and  the  establishment  of  Spaniards 
and  Spanish  influence  in  Italy  §.  This  general  in  concert  with 
Cardinal  Ascanio  Sforza,  who  had  been  released  from  a  French 
prison  to  vote  for  the  election  of  Cardinal  d'Amboise  of  Rouen 
to  the  papacy,  was  intent  on  reestablishing  the  house  of  Sforza 
at  Milan ;  but  in  concert  with  the  Orsini,  the  Pope,  and  the 
Paleschi  he  wished  if  possible  to  begin  by  revolutionizing 

•  Buonaccorsi,  pp.  87-88 — Ammirato,     Buonaccorsi,  p.  104. 

Lih.  xxviii.,  p.  275.  +  Nardi,  Lib.  iv.,  p.  175. 

t  Jacopo  Nardi,  Lib.  iv.,  p.  173 —     §  Jacopo  Nardi,  Lib.  iv.,  p.  172. 
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Florence  in  favour  of  the  Medici.  The  recovery-  of  Louis  XII. 
on  the  report  of  whose  death  tliis  plan  had  been  formed,  and 
the  subsequent  decease  of  Ascanio  at  Rome  clouded  all  these 
prospects  and  for  the  moment  compelled  O  n^alvo  to  give  up  his 
ambitious  scheme.  Alviano  having  really  or  ostensibly  quaiTelled 
wth  him  and  failing,  indespite  of  all  the  exertions  of  the  Paleschi, 
to  become  captain  of  the  Florentines,  entered  Tuscany  nomi- 
nally on  his  own  account  but  openly  avowing  his  intention 
of  restoring  the  Medici,  he  trusted  to  find  Florence  embar- 
rassed, for  Gonsalvo  had  thrown  a  garrison  into  Piombino  and 
the  Marquis  of  Mantua  had  already  deceived  her  with  the  promise 
of  commanding  the  army.  Gonsalvo  however,  incensed  as  is 
said  at  Alviano  for  quitting  his  service,  offered  the  assistance 
of  that  garrison  to  Florence  who  also  engaged  Alviano's  heredi- 
i&ry  enemies  the  Colonna  to  take  vengeance  for  a  crael  war 
wliich  he  and  the  Orsini  had  just  been  inflicting  on  that  family 
in  the  states  of  Rome  *. 

Trusting  to  Ciappino  Vitelli  and  Baglioni  for  assistance  Al- 
viano advanced  to  the  vicinity  of  Campiglia  where  he  received 
orders  from  Gonsalvo  to  desist ;  these  were  unheeded  and  the 
forces  of  Perugia  and  Siena  hung  cautiously  back  at  Grosseto 
until  they  could  judge  better  of  the  event.  This  gave  Florence 
leisure  to  assemble  a  force  under  Ercole  Bentivoglio  and  her  own 
commissary  Antonio  Giacomini  Tebalducci  a  citizen  of  great 
reputation  and  somewhat  skilled  in  war :  meanwhile  after 
joining  Vitelli,  Alviano  resumed  his  march  but  was  defeated 
at  Torre  di  san  Vincenzio  under  the  town  of  Castagneto,  and 
escaped  with  only  ten  companions  to  Siena  while  Vitelli  with 
about  as  many  more  made  good  his  retreat  to  Pisa :  the  rest  were 
either  killed  or  taken  prisoners  by  the  Florentines!.  The 
latter  had  promised  Gonsalvo  not  to  molest  Pisa  this  year,  but 
the  excitement  of  so  decisive  a  victory  carried  everything  before 

♦  Jacopo  Pitti,  Lib.  i«,  pp.  87-89.— Jacopo  Nardl,  Lib.  iv.,p.  167. 
f  Ammirato,  Lib.  xxviii.,  p.  279. 
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it  and  on  the  twenty-first  of  August,  a  few  days  after  the  action, 
the  siege  of  that  city  was  determined.  Batteries  were  opened 
in  September  and  a  breach  of  near  seventy  feet  wide  was  made 
in  the  wall ;  but  the  Pisaus  defended  themselves  in  their  ac- 
customed style  with  so  determined  an  aspect  that  the  besiegers 
had  no  resolution  for  the  storm :  again  the  batteries  began  to 
play  and  another  opening  no  less  wide  than  the  former  invited 
them  :  it  was  all  in  vain :  an  enchanter's  spell  seemed  to  play 
round  the  battlements ;  no  exertions  of  their  officers ;  nor 
blows,  nor  wounds,  nor  even  death  itself  could  animate  the  sol- 
diers to  the  storm ;  but  at  the  breach  itself  were  seen  the  Pisan 
men  and  women  and  even  the  children  working  in  emulation  as 
of  old  and  all  determined  to  die  on  the  spot  sooner  than  sur- 
render one  inch  of  ground  to  the  Florentines.  Three  hundred 
Spaniards  from  Piombino  had  reenforced  the  garrison,  more 
were  expected  ;  a  detachment  was  on  its  way  from  Lucca ;  the 
malcontents  of  Florence  chagrined  at  Alviano's  defeat  ai'e  said 
to  liave  promoted  this  disaffection  or  cowardice,  and  finally  the 
general  found  himself  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  on  the 
eighteenth  of  September  and  retire  to  Cascina.  This  disgrace 
ful  affair  ended  the  Pisan  campaign  for  the  year  1505,  the 
eleventh  of  that  brave  people's  hard-earned  independence  *. 

The  year  1500  passed  away  without  any  notable  occurrence 
in  Florentine  history :  the  war  with  Pisa  languished 
from  exhaustion  and  continued  famine  ;  Ferdinand  of  '  * 
Spain  becoming  doubtful  of  Gonsalvo 's  fidelity  arrived  with  a 
lai-ge  fleet  at  Leghorn  on  his  way  to  Naples  ;  that  general  was 
soon  deprived  of  his  command  and  carried  back  with  the  king 
in  apparent  liouour  to  his  native  country  but  afterwards  died  in 
obscurity  :  Florence  lent  Julius  II.  her  aid  in  reducing  Perugia 
and  Bologna  ;  an  oligarchy  of  forty  citizens  was  established  in 
the  latter  city  after  the  expulsion  of  Bentivoglio,  and  both 
places  were  immediately  re-annexed  to  the  church  f . 

♦  Jacopo  Pitti,  Lib.  i",  p.  89.— Buonaccorsi,  p.  116.— Ammirato,  Lib.  xxviii., 
p.  281.— Nerli,  Lib.  v.,  p.  94.  f  Biagio  Buonaccorsi,  p.  122, 
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The  failure  of  the  attack  on  Pisa  was  a  severe  blow  to  SoJe- 
rini's  credit  while  it  streugthened  aud  exalted  his  adversaries  ; 
it    deprived  Ercole    Bentivuglio  of  the  command   and   sent 
Antonio  Giacomini  Tebalducei  in  despite  of  all  his  services  into 
obscurity  neglect  and  poverty  =f=.     The  opposition  to   Soderini 
increased  so  nuich  as  to  clog  {ill  the  wheels  of  government,  and 
was  fostered  by  the  assisUincc  of  Cardinal  Giovanni  de'  Medici 
and  his  influence  with  Pius  III.  during  the  short  period  of  his 
pontificate :  hence  he  was  visited  at  Rome  and  praised  at  Flo- 
rence by  all  the  gonfaloniers  enemies,  especially  after  Piero's 
death  who  was  really  detested  by  every  party  while  Giovanni 
and  Giulianomade  many  personal  friends.  Jaeopo  and  Alemanno 
Salviati,  the  Pazzi,  Beniardo  Piucellai,  all  the  Palleschi  and 
many  even  of  their  adversaries,  discontented  at  being  entirely 
excluded   from  the  gonfaloniership  by  the  new    constitution 
of  government,   composed  this  opposition  of  which  the  Sal- 
viati were  leaders,  and  had  in  consequence  reconciled  many 
adverse  sects   even  amongst  the   Frateschi  aii<l  Palleschif. 
Salviati  and  the  aristocratic  faction  were  incensed  against  So- 
derini for  leaving  them  and  adhering  too  much  to  the  demo- 
cracy,   but  they  were  premature  in  their  attack,  for  he  was 
still   strongest  in  the  great   council   and    Seignory   and  the 
victory  of  San  Vincenzio  would  have  entirely  humbled  them 
if  the  failure  at  Pisa  had   not  brought   fresh    nourishment 
to  their  Action.     Rucellai  soon  returned  from  his   voluntary 
exile  and  in  his  agreeable  and  celebrated  gardens  ;  was  accus- 
tomed to  assemble  all  the  discontented  politicians  of  the  day 

♦  F.  Nerli,  Lib.  v.,  p.  97. — Macchiavclli  {Dectnnale  ii".)  says  of  him, 

"  Ed  or  ncgletto,  e  vilipeso  giace 
Nelle  sue  case,  pover,  vccchio,  e  cieco  ; 
Tanto  a'  tiranni  la  virtu  dispiacc." 

"  And  now  neglected  and  despised  lie  lies 
In  his  own  mansion,  old,  and  poor,  and  blind  ; 
So  hatefiil  virtue  is  to  tyrants'  eyes ! " 

t  F.  Nerli,  Lib.  v.,  p.  97.— Jaeopo  Pitti,  Lib.  i«,  p.  87. 
:;:  Now  the  Stiozzi  in  Via  della  Scala. 
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who  canvassed  with  extreme  boldness  every  measure  of  govern- 
ment.    Little  caution  was  used  in  their  abuse,  and  as  Sodermi 
had  also  friends  there  he  was  well  informed  of  everything : 
but  Piucellai  was  an  open  foe,  he  would  take  no  office  and  con- 
cealed nothing  whereas  many  of  his  party  thwarted  the  gon- 
falonier secretly  in  all  the  councils  and  magistracies.     Soderini 
however  from  mildness,  magnanimity,  or  a  hope  that  his  patience 
aud  forbearance  might  disarm  this  opposition,  tolerated  every- 
tliing ;  nevertlieless  it  daily  augmented  both  officially  and  pri- 
vately until  no  condottiere  could  be  engaged,  not  a  commissary 
appohited,  not  an  ambassador  named  in  the   Senate  nor  a 
single  measure,  however  trifling,  be  carried  by  the  executive 
government  unless  the  parties  of  Salviati  and  the  gonfalonier 
were  in  concord.     The  whole  city  was  divided  between  them 
and  to  such  a  depth  did  this  factious  spirit  descend  that  no 
marriage  even  could  be  contracted,  no  favour  be  accorded  by  a 
magistrate,  no  benefit  however  trifling  conferred,  \vithout  the 
passions  and  interests  of  these  parties  becoming  prominent  ; 
nay  a  common  tipstaff*  could  not  be  appointed  or  removed  or 
the  shghtest  political  measure  effected  except  by  a  violent  poli- 
tical  struggle.      The  principal  cause  of   this   intense   oppo- 
sition  was  the  bold  conduct  of  the  young  men  who  frequented 
the  Rucellai  gardens  :  trusting  to  the  power  of  the  Salviati 
faction  for  shielding  them  against  every  tribunal,   their  au- 
dacity mcreased,  and  by  masks,  satires,  public  spectacles  and 
other  means    of  annoyance,  they   contrived   to    harass    and 
tomient    the    gonMonier  without     appearing    to    take     any 
active   or    public   part    against    him*.      In  this  disordered 
state  of  political  parties  passed  the  year  1506;  but  it  did  not 
prevent  a  measure  of  great  and  universal  utility  being  adopted 
at   Macchiavelli's   suggestion  :    this   was  a  reorganization  or 
rather  a  new  establishment  of  militia  throughout  the  Floren- 
tine dominions,  in  which  all  males  from  sixteen  to  fifty  were 

*  F.  Nerli,  Lib.  v.,  p.  98. 
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compe  led  to  serve  under  the  various  cai.uius  and  banners  of 
their  districts.     They  were  used  with  great  effect  in  devas- 
tatmg  the  Pisan  territory  and  were  governed  by  a  i.anieulir 
magistwey  called  "  /  uovi   IjhMi  delta  OrJinunz,,  e  MilUia 
F,orent,„a "   quite    independent  of  any   other  tnl.unal,  and 
which  afterwards  became  extremely  powerful.     Th,  „■  maois- 
trates  ranked   after  the    De-^emvimto  of  War  and  like  that 
board  were  paid  by  official   fees  alone  without  anv   ,v.M,Iar 
salary :  their  p«,wer  over  those  serving  in  the  national  nlilitia 
extended  to  goods  and  person,  and  even  to  depiivatiou  of  life 
by  a  secret  vote  of  si.x  members;  and  they  were  bound  to  n.ain- 
tam  at  least  ten  thousan.l  well  armed  and  disciplined  infantry 
within  the  contiido  and  district  of  Florence.     The  militia  were 
principally  furnished  with  breast-pieces  of  iron,  arquebuses  a«,l 
hinces  and  their  banner  was  a  lion  with  the  lunnbor  of  each 
regiment,  inscribed  according  to  the  date  of  its  formation  ■  tliey 
received  pay  while  on  service  and  their  pmiishments  were 
very  severe ;  but  this  force  was  found  so  useful  that  a  body  of 
fave  hundred  hght  cavaliy  were  added  to  it  in  151 1  * 

The  appearunce  in  Florence  about  this  time  of  Alphonsina 
degh  On^in.  widow  of  Piero  de'  Me.lici,  gave  new  occasion  to 
the  opposition  for  shoeing  rather  their  hatred  to  Sodcrini  than 
any  real  atl^hment  to  that  family :  she  came  to  claiui  her  dower 
which  had  been  sequestered  along  with  her  husbands  property 
and  was  enthusiastically  received  and  assisted  by  the  Sahiati 
with  all  their  faction.     Nor  did  she  herself  lose  the  occasion  of 
benefiting  her  family  by  .trengthoning  its  party,  more  espe- 
mlly  m  settling  h«r  daughter  Clarices  marriage  with  Filippo 
Strozzi  one  of  the  noblest,  richest,  and  most  accomplished 
young  men  m  Florence  f.     This  was  not  published  untU  1 508, 
after  her  return  to  Rome,  and  produced  great  excitement ;  young 
Strozzi  was    summoned  before   the   magist.-ates,   tnied.   and 
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banished  for  three  yeai*s  because  he  espoused  the  daughter  of 
a  declared  rebel,  and  Lorenzo  the  brother  of  Clarice  was  now 
proclaimed  an  outlaw  with  the  rest  of  his  family,  he  having 
hitherto  escaped  this  sentence  as  a  mere  infimt  at  the  time  of 
Piero  s  expulsion  in  1494.  Strozzi  however  would  hardly  have 
escaped  so  well  had  he  not  only  been  powerfully  supported  by 
his  uncle  Bernardo  Rucellai  who  made  the  match,  but  also  by 
all  the  strength  of  the  opposition  which  intimidated  the  criminal 
court  by  their  menaces,  a  common  occurrence  in  Florence*. 

Louis  XII.  and  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  met  at  Savona  on  the 
return  of  the  latter  from  Naples  where  his  own  sus- 
picions of  Gonsalvo  s  ambition  had  been  quietly  ex- 
tinguished by  the  removal  of  that  general  from  his  tempting 
and  dangerous  command.  Their  conferences  as  regarded 
Florence  ended  in  an  attempt  to  sacrifice  both  that  republic 
and  Pisa  to  their  own  sordid  views  :  Pisa  was  in  fact  nearly  at 
its  last  gasp;  Genoa  had  revolted,  had  driven  a  thousand  of 
her  nobility  from  the  city,  and  had  attacked  and  overcome  the 
French  governor  because  he  espoused  the  aristocratic  cause ; 
but  Louis  approached  with  a  great  anny  and  she  was  no  longer 
independent!.  Genoa  therefore  could  give  the  Pisans  no 
more  aid :  little  help  now  came  either  from  Lucca  or  Siena 
and  that  little  cautiously  and  secretly  in  consequence  of  a  three 
years'  truce  with  Pandolfo  I  :  the  peasantry  who  were  Pisa's 
principal  defenders  and  now  formed  the  mass  of  her  popula- 
tion, languished  for  theu*  fields  and  rural  labours  which  for  two 
years  had  been  left  unmolested  by  Florence,  and  Pisa  herself, 
the  brave,  the  noble,  the  undaunted  Pisa,  after  thirteen  years  of 
long  and  glorious  conflict  was  about  to  sink  from  the  mere  effects 
of  exhaustion  ;  so  that  if  the  two  base  monai'chs  into  whose 
hands  Italian  destinies  now  unfortunately  fell,  had  not  turned 
her  noble  cause  into  a  foul  and  mercenary  bargain  for  themselves, 

•  Gio.  Cambi,  p.  221 —  Fil.  Nerli,     f  Guicciardiui,  Lib.  viio,cap.  ii". 
Mb.    v.,    p.    99.  ~  Ammirato,    Lib.     $  Buonaccorsi,  Diario,  p.  120. 
xxviii.,  p.  285. 
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the  year  1507  would  have  been  the  last  of  her  liberty.  Fifty 
thousand  florins  for  each  king  was  demanded  from  Florence  as 
the  price  of  their  treacherj-  to  that  city  whom  both  had  been  so 
long  encouraging  to  hold  out;  but  now  she  wu^  to  receive  two 
garrisons  and  two  governors  for  protection,  and  in  eight  months 
be  unfeelingly  delivered  up  to  her  old  tyrants  on  their  payment 
of  the  money  for  which  she  had  been  infamously  betraye<l  :  but 
the  proposition  was  instiintly  rejected  and  t1(")rence  and  Pisa 
were  once  more  left  to  their  mutual  enmity  and  resources  '■■'-. 

The  Florentines  were  in  fact  willing  to  pay  this  price,  but 
they  knew  that  the  Pisan  spirit  would  newr  <  oih,  i,t  to  it,  and 
had  too  often  assayed  the  value  of  royal  pr..iiii>es  to  trust  any 
longer  to  a  substance  so  false  and  himsy.  Besides  a  gene- 
ral belief  obtained  that  these  monarchs  wanted  only  to  bridle 
Ijoth  Florence  and  Pisa,  and  prevent  the  emperor  whose  pre- 
sence in  Italy  was  nowgenenilly  expected,  from  gaining  posses- 
sion of  a  place  so  conveniently  situated  for  thorn  between  the 
French  provinces  of  Genoa  and  Milan,  and  the  Spanish  tributary 
kingdom  of  Naples  f. 

IMaximilian  resolving  to  assume  the  imperial  crown  and  if 
A.D.1508.  Possil>le  recover  some  of  its  ancient  riglits  in  Italy, 
especiiilly  over  ]\Iilan,  attempted  to  se.?ure  the  alliance 
and  support  of  Venice,  who  however  rebuffed  him  and  took  the 
part  of  France;  on  this  he  marched  to  Trent,  nivaged  their 
frontier,  and  was  beaten  after  a  feeble  absurd  and  disgraceful 
campaign  which  ended  in  a  three  years"  trace.  At  this"  Louis, 
i»ho  while  professing  unbounded  friendship  plotted  no  less  than 
the  conquest  of  Venice,  was  greatly  chngrined,  for  he  had  already 
by  the  treaty  of  Blois  agi-eed  to  divide  her  territories  with 
Maximilian,  and  his  intentions  subsequently  became  more 
manifest  by  that  of  Cambray. 

Tlie  Pisan  war  now  recommenced  with  fresh  vigour;  two 

•  J.'vcopo   Nardi,  I,ib.  iv.,  p.    108.—     +  Ammirato,  Lib.  xxviii.,  p.  283.— 
Biagio  Buon.icTorsl,  p.  132.-Ammi-     Bwgio  Buonaccorei,  p.  133. 
rato,  Lib.  xxvin.,  p.  283. 
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thousand  new  militia  were  employed  along  with  the  regular 
troops  to  devastate  that  territory  up  to  the  veiy  walls  of  Pisa 
while  the  Amo  was  closely  blockaded  and  thus  was  she  reduced 
to  extremity  *.  This  elicited  a  remonstrance  from  the  King  of 
France  with  a  reproach  to  the  Florentines  for  an  alleged  supply 
of  money  to  the  emperor  which  he  said  they  well  knew  would 
be  used  against  France.  The  accusation  was  false  and  easily 
repelled  and  the  king's  designs  as  easily  penetrated :  he  was 
perfectly  awai-e  of  the  exhausted  condition  of  Pisa ;  the  rural 
party  in  that  unhappy  town  had  become  more  numerous,  more 
anxious  to  return  to  their  dwellmgs  and  inclined  to  capitulate  ; 
the  gallant  citizens  and  nobles  who  had  shown  so  high  and  bold 
a  spirit  were  thinned  out  by  war;  succours  failed,  and  it 
became  impossible  for  human  nature  to  resist  much  longer  : 
Pisa  was  evidently  falling  and  the  perfidious  Louis  endeavoured 
to  pick  a  quarrel  with  the  Florentines  in  order  to  sell  her  in 
the  most  profitable  manner  for  the  gratification  of  his  monstrous 
rapacity  |.  Although  the  charge  against  them  was  false  it  was 
suflacient  to  colour  the  royal  demand  of  a  certain  sum  of  money 
in  exchange  for  Pisan  liberty,  but  the  same  carrion  was  scented 
from  afai- ;  a  Spanish  envoy  flew  straightway  to  Tuscany,  lighted 
on  Pisa,  and  encouraging  her  resistance  shifted  to  Florence 
where  in  concert  with  the  French  envoy  Rizzo  he  spun  out  the 
negotiations  to  a  great  length  and  ultimately  removed  them 
to  Paris  where  a  new  scene  of  royal  turpitude  was  exhibited  ;. 
The  offers  of  Florence,  so  often  doomed  to  buy  her  own  pro- 
perty, were  refused  and  Chaumont  Governor  of  Milan  giving 
notice  to  Louis  that  unless  a  remedy  were  applied  Pisa  would 
immediately  surrender,  Gian-Giacomo  Trivulzio  was  ordered 
tx)  assist  her  with  three  hundred  lances  !  This  open,  shame- 
less support  of  their  revolted  subjects  shocked  and  astounded 
the  Florentines :  such  disregard  of  the  most  solemn  treaties  ; 

•  Jacopo  Nardi,  Lib.  iv.,  p.  200. 
f  Guiiiiardini,  Lib.  vii.,  cap.  iv.,  pp.  316,  317,  and  cap. iii.,  p.  277. 

X  Ibid.,  p.  318. 
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assistance  so  openly  given  to  a  people  whom  be  had  always 
acknowledged  to  be  rebels,  and  who  had  just  been  supporting 
the  turbulent  Genoese  against  his  own  authority,  so  plainly 
showed  the  base  dishonourable  and  sordid  nature  of  liouis,  that 
the  Florentines  at  once  resolved  to  treat  with  him  as  a  mere 
huckster  and  make  the  best  barfjain  thev  could  with  so  con- 
firmed  and  powerful  a  knave.  Fifty  thousand  florins  were  ac- 
cordingly offered  to  each  monarch  for  permission  to  reduce  the 
revolted  city,  but  Louis  with  his  usual  covetousness  insisted  on 
100,000  for  himself  alone,  and  this  was  granted  by  a  secret 
article  of  the  treaty  in  March  1 509,  but  under  false  pretences  lest 
the  cheat  should  be  detected  and  complained  of  by  Ferdinand. 
Twenty-five  thousand  florins  more  were  distributed  according 
to  the  Cardinal  of  Rouen's  instructions,  in  bribes  amongst 
the  French  and  Spanish  ministers,  and  a  reciprocal  obligation 
was  incurred  by  France  and  Florence  of  defending  each  other  s 
Italian  states  for  three  years  jifter  the  subjugation  of  Pisa  *. 

The  expense  of  this  transaction  although  excessive,  bore  no 
comparison  to  the  infamy  it  cast  upon  both  monarchs, 
for  both  had  proved  themselves  false,  faithless,  and 
mercenary,  the  deceivers  equidly  of  Pisans  and  Florentines  :  "so 
much  more  power,"  exclaims  Guicciardini,  "hath gold  than  ho- 
nesty!" But  the  clouds  of  infamy  soon  melt  in  the  blaze  of 
royalty  and  the  villany  of  legitimate  princes  is  ever  hallowed  or 
concealed  !  Those  of  Europe  at  this  moment  cared  little  for 
public  opinion,  they  soared  far  above  all  honesty,  were  too  intent 
on  higher  quarry  to  trouble  tliemselves  with  moral  scniples  about 
two  defenceless  states  and  sacrificed  both  without  hesitation ! 

Early  in  January  Florence  determined  to  make  I.ucca  feel 
the  consequences  of  her  continued  assistance  to  Pisa  under 
the  ^gis  of  French  protection,  and  ravaged  a  great  por- 
tion of  her  territory:   this  made  the  latter  sensible  of  her 

♦  Cfiov.  CaTnbi,p.223.— Bnonaccorsi,     Nanli.  Lib.  iv.,  pp.  202-3.— Ouicciar- 
p.    137. — Araminito,   Lih.   xxviii.,  p.     dini,  Lib.  viii.,  cap.  i.,  pp   15-18. 
206.— Nerli,  Lib.  v.,  p.  103.— Jaropo, 
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own  weakness  and  produced  a  three  years'  truce   by  which 
the  Pisans  were  abandoned,  as  they  had  previously  been  by 
Siena  *.     Thus  cut  off  from  every  help  they  found  themselves 
invested  both  by  land  and  sea.  and  Niccolo  di  Piero  Capponi 
the  Florentine  commissary   at   Cascina  being  joined  by   his 
two   colleagues  Alamanuo   Salviati  and  Antonio  di   Filicaia, 
in  four  months  by  means  of  a  rigid  blocbide  reduced  the  un- 
fortunate Pisans  to  extremity.     They  fed  on  the  most  loath- 
some food,  and  grain  which  at  Florence  sold  for  one-fifth  of 
a  lira  fetched  no  less  than  seventeen  lire  within  the  famished 
town.     Several  Florentines  of  the  highest  rank  took  advan- 
tage of  this  to  send  them  com  through  Lucca  but  from  faction 
and  love  of  gain  not  pity;  and  Genoa  made  one  more  effort 
to  succour  the  unfortunate  inhabitants.      Assembling  a  small 
squadron  loaded  with  grain  at  Lerici  in  the  Gulf  of  Spezia 
an  attempt   was  made  to   force   the  Arno  s   mouth,  but  the 
Florentines  had  taken  such  precautions  by  forming  three  dis- 
tinct camps,   one   under  each  commissary  f,  that   they  were 
everywhere  baffled;  whereupon  they   retired,  to   Lerici  with 
some  loss  and  relinquished  all  hope  of  assisting  their  brave  but 
derelict  ally  J. 

The  famished  cries  of  the  people,  especially  the  rural  defenders 
of  Pisa,  were  now  becoming  loud  and  general  and  they  demanded 
terms ;  the  magistrates  to  pacify  them  had  in  March  requested 
the  mediation  of  the  lord  of  Piombino  who  invited  Florence  to 
a  conference  and  Macchiavelli  being  then  on  a  mission  to  the 
army  was  despatched  to  Piombino  for  the  purpose.  He  very  soon 
discovered  that  there  was  no  real  intention  of  treating ;  that 
a  gain  of  time  was  only  looked  to ;  that  the  demands  were 


*  Rirordi  di  Ser  Perizolo. 
t  This  campaign  seems  to  have  been 
managed  entirely  by  the  Florentine 
commissaries,  and  made  principally  bv 
the  militia  which  Macchiavelli  declares 
(in  his  fifth  despatch  from  the  camp), 
to  be  as  good  infantry  as  any  then  in 


K   2 


Italy.  There  were  but  few  condottieri 
and  those  were  of  inferior  i-ank  ;  where- 
fore both  zeal  and  discipline  abounded, 
and  success  followed. 
X  Jacopo  Nardi,  Lib.  iv.,  p.  201. — 
Ricordi  di  Ser  Perizolo,  vol.  vi.,  Parte 
ii.,  p.  396,  Ar.  Stor.  Ital. 
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inadmissible  ;  being  nothing  less  than  irulepeinleiit  self-govern- 
ment; and  he  at  once  abandoned  the  negotiation  =<*. 

The  blockade  was  sustained  with  redoubled  zeal ;  not  a  grain 
•♦f  sustenance  entered  the  place ;   the  people  were  barefoot, 
lialf  naked,  almost  wholly  famished,  and  eveiy  thing  failed  in' 
Pisa  except  the  spirit  of  her  citizens  !    But  her  hour  was  come, 
and  she  sunk  after  fourteen  years  and  seven  months  of  inces- 
sant war,  the  victim  of  hard  necessity!  (  uurage  resignation  and 
constancy  marked  her  steps,  she  battled  to  the  end,  and  none 
ever  sui-passed  her  in  devotion  to  the  cause  of  liberty  !    We  have 
no  Pisan  history  of  this  eventful  period  f;  there  was  no  leisure 
for  her  records  ;  they  were  wntten  in  the  blood  of  her  citizens, 
of  her  women,  and  her  children ;  she  made  histoiy,  but  left  it 
to   be  chronicled   by  her  tyrants,  and  even  in    their  forced, 
meagre,   and  ungenerous  praise   may   be  detected   the    steni 
spirit  of  independence  overbearing  every  obstacle  that  superioi 
might,  and  want,  and  miseiy,  opposed  to  its  success  ! 

We  barely  know  even  the  nanes  of  some  native  leaders  ; 
nothing  of  Pisa's  internal  struggles  during  this  glorious  peiiod,' 
struggles,  not  of  her  sons  with  each  other,  but  with  destiny! 
We  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  examples  of  fortitude  patriotism 
and  virtue,  of  female  resolution  and  devotion,  that  were  modestly 
exhibited  ^vithin  her  shattered  walls  ;  but  judging  of  actions  by 
results  they  must  have  merited  eternal  praise,  for  a  heroism 
l)eyond  example,  a  grandeur  in  adversity,  an  indomitable  reso- 
lution, all  flash  biightly  forth  even  fiom  the  jealous  records 
<.f  an  enemy  while  telling  of  her  two  memorable  struggles  for 
independence ! 

On  the  twentieth  of  May  Tarlatiuo  their  chief  condottiere 
who  still  gallantly  stood  by  them,  informed  the  commissaries 
that  a  deputation  of  Pisan  citizens  was   ready  to  negotiate  : 

•   Guicciardini,  Lib.  vii.,  cap.  iii.,  p.  La  Guerra  del  L500.  bv  an  unknown 

^/  7.  —  Macchiavelli,  Commissione  al  though  Pisan  author,  arc  but  nicairre 

Campo  contra  Pw.  records,  not  histories, 
t  r  or  the  Ricordi  di  Ser  Pcrizolo,  and 


accordingly  Francesco  del  Torto,  Matteo  di  Gaddo,  Antonio  del 
Oste  and  Carlo  Bandello  repaired  to  the  Florentine  camp  and 
gave  notice  that  twelve  citizens  had  already  been  selected 
to  treat  at  Florence  and  demanded  a  safe-conduct :  as  there 
seemed  now  no  doubt  of  their  sincerity  they  were  listened  to,  and 
some  days  after  a  deputation  of  five  country  gentlemen  and  four 
citizens  under  the  conduct  of  Alamanno  Salviati,  were  at  San 
Miniato  on  their  way  to  Florence  where  the  negotiations  began. 

Meanwhile  the  confusion  increased  at  Pisa  :  it  was  said  that 
not  above  twenty-five  citizens  were  against  a  capitulation  yet 
with  sufficient  influence  to  retard  it :  on  the  first  of  June  the 
whole  community  assembled,  each  party  to  discuss  its  own  in- 
terests ;  the  '*  Contadinl,'"  a  term  then  confined  to  country 
gentlemen  and  landed  proprietors,  insisted  on  capitulation  ;  for 
they  had  not  so  much  either  to  lose  or  fear  and  were  tired  of 
suff^ering ;  wherefore  shutting  the  citizens  up  in  the  palace  they 
insisted  on  their  coming  to  some  resolution  about  the  terms 
just  made  kno^vn  by  their  ambassadors  from  Florence.  Mean- 
while the  Florentine  camp  was  thl-onged  with  famished  citizens 
to  whom  the  commanders  had  not  the  heart  to  deny  bread  and 
other  sustenance,  because  no  doubt  now  existed  of  a  final  capi- 
tulation, and  Tarlatino  in  this  belief  had  retired  to  Lucca  on 
his  way  to  Lombardy.  On  the  sixth  of  June  a  meeting  took 
place  at  Mezzana  to  settle  the  mode  of  taking  possession, 
and  Pisa  was  finally  occupied  on  the  eighth  of  June  1509 
after  more  than  fourteen  years  and  a  half  of  hard-earned  in- 
dependence *. 

The  articles  of  capitulation  were  liberal  and  faithfully  exe- 
cuted by  Florence,  not  only  because  she  had  learned  to  respect 
her  revolted  subjects  but  through  fear  of  Maximilian  who  in 
imitation  of  his  brother  sovereigns  intended  to  make  money  by 
the  sale  of  Pisa,  therefore  named  her  as  an  ally  in  the  recent 

•  Macchiavelli,  Commissione  al  Cam-     Ughi,  Mem.  Stor.  di    Firenze,  Parte 
po    con tro  Pisa. — Guicciardini,     Lib.     i%  pp.  5  to  10,  MS. 
viii.,  cap.  ill.,  pp.  59-61. — Giuliano 
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treaty  of  Cambraj,  an  article  which  Louis  with  some  sense  of 
decency  declared  to  be  inadmissible*. 

All  offences,  public  and  private,  were  pardoned  :  all  property 
was   surrendered  to  its  owners  :    all   debts   contracted   with 
Florentine  citizens  were  cancelled  ;  and  no  restitution  was  de- 
manded for  merchandise  or  other  goods  plundered  and  confis- 
cated by  the  Pisans  at  their  first  revolting  in  1494  :   on  the 
contrary  the  whole  of  this  was  now  made  a  debt  of  the  Floren- 
tine republic,  deducting  only  the  charges  of  management,  and 
everything  was  conducted  in  so  lenient  and  amicable  a  spirit 
that  the  historian  Jacopo  Nardi;  himself  one  of  tlw  magistrates 
for  the  execution  of  this  duty;  tells  us  all  proceeded  with 
such  liberality  that  strangers  would  have  believed   the  Flo- 
rentines to  be  receivers  instead  of  givers  of  the  law.     The 
soldiers  were  even  forbidden  to  use  the  war-cry  of  ''Marzocco" 
as  they  marched  mto  the  town;  the  ancient  privileges  and 
independent  magistracies  of  Pisa  were  confirmed  ;  freedom  of 
commerce  and  manufactures,  except  the  fabrics  of  silk  and 
gold-beating,  was  restored;    the  same  tribunals   became   the 
courts  of  appeal  for  both  nations,   and   more   as   invariably 
happens  was  now  granted  to  fear  and  policy  than  had  been 
formerly  refused  to  justice  and  humanity f.     The  burden  of 
subjection  was  thus  lightened  by  a  long  and  generous  resist- 
ance but  the  spirit  of  this  gallant  race  could  ill  brook  de- 
pendence even  m  a  milder  form  (if  it  were  indeed  so  mild 
for  the  dead  lion's  story  is  not  written)  and  all  who  eouM  pos- 
sibly gain  a  livelihood  in  foreign   lands   disdained  the  yoke 
of  Florentine  subjection.      The  Torti  and  Alliati   retired   to 
Palermo  along  with  many  more ;    the  Buzzacarini  a  branch  of 
the  ancient  Sismondi,  took  up  their  abode  at  Lucca  in  company 
with  several  other  families  :  some  went  to  Sardinia ;  numbers 

♦  Ouicciardini,  Lib.  viif.,  cap.  iii.,  p.  60.  Diplomi   Pisanf,   p.   406.  —  Memorie 

t  Giov.   Canibi,  pp.  231-2.  —  Nanli  Storiche  di  Franceco  Giuliano  Ughi» 

delle  Hist.  Fior.,  Lib.  iv.,  p.  208.—  p.  10,  MS. 
Flamiuio  dal  Borgo,  Raccotta  di  Scclti 
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joined  the  French  army  in  Lombai-dy,  where  a  hundred  and 
fifty  of  their  fellow-citizens  were  already  engaged  and  even 
had  attempted  to  relieve  their  native  city  under  the  leading  of 
Piero  Gambacorti  and  Rinieri  della  Sassetta :  that  camp  now 
became  the  home  of  multitudes  who,  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
French  armies,  settled  in  the  south  of  France  never  more  to  re- 
visit their  native  country  •i'-. 

It  is  a  remai'kable  fact,  as  Sismondi,  observes,  and  the  truth 
of  which  may  be  seen  in  dal  Borgo s  ^'Diplomi  Pisani,''  that 
the  horror  of  Florentine  bondage  was  so  deep  and  extended 
and  the  consequent  emigration  so  great,  that  in  a  register 
ordered  by  Cosimo  I.  in  1566,  to  ascertain  the  names  of  all  those 
w^ho  could  prove  that  their  ancestors  had  enjoyed  the  privileges 
of  citizenship  previous  to  1494,  only  seven  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  are  to  be  found  out  of  the  great  mass  of  Pisan  citizens  of 
every  order  and  profession,  even  including  the  clergy  who 
could  exercise  no  civil  office.  And  to  this  the  once  great  and 
flourishing  Pisa  was  reduced  by  Florentine  power,  Florentine 
misrule,  and  Florentine  selfishness  f! 

Thus  ended  for  ever  the  independence  of  Pisa  after  a  war 
and  almost  a  siege  of  near  fifteen  years,  sustained  by  the 
united  will  of  a  whole  people  with  a  fortitude  almost  unexam- 
pled in  history.  We  want  her  story,  as  we  do  that  of  Carthage, 
from  a  native  pen ;  we  have  it  only  from  her  conquerors  :  the 
Pisans  were  too  busy  in  the  field  for  the  quiet  labours  of  the 
cabinet,  but  they  performed  actions  worthy  of  eternal  record. 


CoTEMPORARY  MoNARCHs. — England  :  Henry  VII.  until  1509;  then  Henry 
VIII. — Scotland  :    James  IV. — Fi-ance  :  Louis  XII. — Spain  :    Ferdinand  of 
Aragon. — Naples  and  Sicily  :  ditto. — Popes:  Alexander  VI.  until  1503;  then 
Pius  III.;  then  Julius  IL,  from  1503  until  1513. — Emperor:  Maximilian. — 
Sultan  :  Bajazet  II. — Portugal :    Emanuel. 

•  Sismondi,  vol.  x.,  p.  1 35. — Macchiavclli,  Lettera  xv.  Campo  Contro  Pisa, 
•f*  Dal  Borgo,  Diplom.,  p.  43.3. — Sismondi,  vol.  x.,  p.  136,  noU. 
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MoxARCinr  although  beneficial  and  perhaps  requisite  to  sup- 
press disorder  and  calm  unsettled  states  ere  civil  liberty  be 
planted,  yet  in  all  its  aspects  naturally  tends  to  evil ;  for 
self-gi-atilication  is  the  mainspring  of  human  actions, 
and  sovereigns  with  greater  temptation,  possess  from  a  defective 
education  far  weaker  habits  of  self-control  than  other  men.     A 
good  king  deserves  well  of  his  people,  even  beyond  the  common 
measure  of  social  praise  and  atTection  ;  a  bad  one  must  ever  be 
uneasy  at  the  sight  of  freedom  and  intelligence,  wliether  at  home 
or  abroad,  as  dangerous  by  the  projwgation  of  inconvenient  opi- 
nions, or  as  offering  a  seducing  and  contagious  example.    It  was 
something  of  this  jetdousy  as  regardeil  Venice,  and  an  apprehen- 
sion of  her  growing  dominion  over  Italy,  together  with  an  un- 
quenchable thirst  of  dominion,  that  led  Pope  Julius  II.  Maxi- 
milian, Louis  XII.  and  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  to  project  her  ruin. 
While  Florence  was  busy  about  tlie  recover}-  of  Pisa  these 
great  European  powers  were  dist^ussing  one  of  the  first  and 
most  unscrupulous  acts  of  royal  aggression  that  have  stained 
the  records  of  modem  history.     International  law  at  that  period 
although  as  yet  undigested  or  defined  in  written  and  acknow- 
ledged characters,  was  nearly  what  now  it  really  is  ;  the  right  of 
the  strong  and  the  mocker}'  of  the  weak  ;  a  law  without  an  effi- 
cient superintending  force,  and  a  text-book  of  plitrnt  justification 
for  every  great  act  of  plunder  tuid  ambition.     The  power,  the 
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riches,  the  commerce,  and  the  flourishing  state  of  Venice  ;  the 
to  till  absence  of  civil  discord  ;  the  opulence  of  her  Lombard 
states,  and  the  comparative  enjoyment  of  those  under  her 
sway;  all  consequences  of  a  fair  and  regular  administration 
of  law,  punctual  payments,  and  common  freedom  of  action ; 
formed  such  a  contnist  to  the  troubled  condition  of  neigh- 
bouring nations  that  she  became  generally  envied  and  hated. 
With  a  population  of  scarcely  three  millions  she  felt  equal 
to  the  most  powerful  states  and  beheld  the  gatheiing  storm 
with  pei-fect  equanimity's-.  As  early  as  1504  by  the  sug- 
gestion of  Pope  Julius  11.  the  partition  of  Venice  had  been 
projected  at  Blois,  but  its  execution  was  delayed  by  various 
causes  of  quarrel  amongst  tlie  royal  and  saintly  plunderers 
until  after  the  bloody  defeat  of  Maximilian  s  army  by  the 
Venetians  under  Alviano  at  Barth  in  the  valley  of  Cadoro,  on 
the  twenty-third  of  February  1508.  Maximilian  enraged  at 
this  defeat  and  the  consequent  fiiilure  of  his  expedition  to  Italy, 
especially  by  the  alliance  of  France  and  Venice,  and  still  more 
stung  perhaps  with  the  satirical  ballads  chaunted  against  him 
by  every  gondolier  in  the  lagoons,  resolved  to  be  reconciled 
with  Louis  who  was  also  augrj-  at  that  state  for  making  a 
separate  peace  with  him ;  wherefore  there  was  one  strong  bond 
of  union  which  facilitated  negotiations. 

The  truce  between  IMaximilian  and  Venice  did  not  include  the 
Duke  of  Guelders  with  whom  he  was  then  at  war  and  who  was 
protected  by  France ;  therefore  on  pretence  of  concluding  this 
second  peace  a  conference  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Cambray 
in  December  1508  between  the  Cardinal  d'Amboise  of  Rouen, 
who  had  the  complete  confidence  of  Louis,  and  Margaret  of 
Austria  Duchess  of  Savoy  and  daughter  of  Maximilian,  a 
woman  of  masculine  talent  and  more  than  feminine  dexterity. 
Two  treaties  were  soon  concluded ;  one  of  them,  a  mere  veil, 
which  pacified  Guelders ;  the  other  of  sterner  stuff,  between 


*  Muratorij  An.  1509. 
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he  kings  of  France  Spain  and  the  Pope  with  some  lesser 
Italian  pnnces ;  such  m  the  Dukes  of  Savoy  and  Ferrara  and 
the  Marquis  of  Mantua  ;  which  was  the  real  "  League  of  Cam- 
bray,"  and  its  design  tlie  sjioliation  of  Venice. 

Its  ostensil.Ie  object  was  pnx-laimed  to   l,e  war  against  the 
lurks  at  the  solicitation  of  Pope  Julius  II.,  but  first  profess- 
ing to  stop  the  loss,  injur)-,  rapine,  and  mischief  of  every  sort 
occasioned  by  Venice  to  the  church,  the  empire,  the  house  of 
Austna,  the  Duke  of  Milan  and  the  King  of  Xaples  .'    Where- 
upon It  w,is  decided  by  these  most  virtuous  nionarchs  that  a 
just  vengeance  would  be  not  only  salutan-,  u.cful,  and  honour- 
able,  but  even  jmitively  necessary  to  extinguish,  as  if  it  were 
a  conflagration,  the  insatiable  covetousness  and  thirst  for  power 
ol  the  \ enetian  republic  :  in  f.u;t  to  p.irtition  it.     The  Popes 
share  was  to  be  Puivenna  Cervia  Faenza  liimini  Cesina  and 
imola  ;  the  two  last  of  which  he  already  possessed  :  the  Em- 
peror s,  Padua  Viceii7.a  and  Verona  which  he  claimed  as  imperial 
hefs  ;  and  for  the  house  of  Austria,  P^veredo  Treviso  and  the 
Fnuh.  Louis  XII.  as  Duke  of  Milan  was  to  have  Brescia,  Ber- 
gamo, Crema,  Cremona,  La  Ghi.ara.dAdda,  and  all  the  ancient 
dependencies^of  that  duchy.     To  Ferdinand  as  King  of  Xaples 
were  to  fall  the  recent  conquests  of  Venice  in  that  kingdom  such 
as  Fnm.  Brindisi  Ottanto  GalIi,K,li  Mola  and  Polignano,  with 
all  the  toNvns  they  had  received  in  pledge  from  Ferdinand  II.  To 
the  King  of  Hungan-  if  he  joined  the  League,  those  cities  of 
Dalmatia  and  Sclavonia  formerly  belonging  to  that  crown  were 
to  be  ceded  ;  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy  Uie  kingdom  of  Cyprus  • 
mid  to  the  houses  of  Gonzaga  and  Este  eveo"  possession"  which 
the  republic  liad  conquered  from  their  ancestors. 

The  French  monarch  was  to  attack  the  Venetians  in  person 
while  the  Pope  excommunicated  them  and  simultaneously  called 
on  the  einperor  to  assist  him  «-ith  temporal  arms  as  protector  of 
the  church.  This  loosened  Ma.ximilian  from  the  recent  truce  and 
left  both  hand  and  conscience  at  liberty  for  unrestricted  plunder  • 
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but  all  the  rest  were  to  get  possession  of  their  shares  the  best 
way  they  could  without  being  bound  to  assist  each  other :  secrecy 
became  necessary  for  a  surer  stroke,  therefore  when  Venetian 
suspicions  occasioned  a  demand  for  explanation,  Louis  XII. 
had  no  scruple  in  affirming  not  only  that  nothing  injurious  to 
Venice  had  been  transacted  at  Cambray  but  that  he  never 
would  listen  to  any  proposition  against  his  old  allies !  Both 
Ferdinand  and  Julius  II.  although  parties,  and  previously  active 
in  promoting  the  principles  of  this  League,  finally  hesitated  to 
join  it :  neither  were  willing  to  see  powerful  foreigners  in  Italy; 
they  both  dreaded  the  aggrandisement  of  France  in  that  country, 
and  Julius  disliked  the  additional  prospect  of  renewed  imperial 
power  and  consequent  danger  to  the  church.  He  therefore 
made  fair  and  earnest  proposals  to  Venice  for  the  restoration  of 
Rimuii  and  Faenza  as  the  price  of  his  secession,  but  after 
long  discussion  that  proud  republic  was  induced  by  the  argu- 
ments of  Doinenico  Trevisano  to  adhere  to  her  inveterate  prin- 
ciple of  never  voluntarily  relinquishing  a  conquered  province  ; 
and  though  unsuccessful  in  an  attempt  to  detach  the  Emperor, 
peremptorily  refused  the  Pope,  who  with  the  King  of  Spain 
then  became  a  party  to  the  League  *. 

Louis  crossed  the  Adda  in  May  1509,  and  the  bloody  battle 
of  Vaila  or  Aignadel  in  the  Ghiara-d'-Adda,  where  the  Venetians 
under  Alviano  were  defeated,  acquired  for  him  almost  all  the 
territory  to  which  he  was  entitled  by  the  treaty  of  Cambray. 
He  then  pursued  the  war  with  great  and  greater  cruelty  while 
Mantua  Ferrara  and  the  Pope  were  only  waiting  for  this  signal 
to  break  loose,  and  even  the  sluggard  Maximilian  ultimately 
jomed  in  the  chase.  Nevertheless  Venice  finally  stood  her 
ground,  and  although  her  flotilla  on  the  Po  was  destroyed  by 
Alphonso  Duke  of  Ferrara's  artillery  at  Polisella,  the  League 
gradually  began  to  slacken  and  the  end  of  1509  brought  with 
it  a  glimmering  of  brighter  prospects ;  Louis  having  gained 

*  Guicciardioij  Lib.  viii.,  cap.  i.,  pp.  1-15. 
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his  own  object  cared  little  about  Miiximiliaii,  and  Julius  detest- 
ing both  began  to  fear  lest  the  power  of  Venice  should  be  too 
suddenly  and  dangerously  reduced  *. 

This  p)ntitr  and  the  Venetians  who  had  long  been  negoti- 
ating, came  to  a  detinitive  treaty  in  February  1510  by  which 

A.D.1510.    ^^^^^^  °^^^^^*  ^^^^  *^"*^  ^""y  humiliating  articles  the 
latter  made   their  peace  and  were  publicly  absolved 
from  ecclesiastical  censure  while  Julius,  fearing  bothLouisand 
JVIaximilian,  endeavoured  to  excite  Renrj  VIII.  of  England 
against  the  former  without   as  yet  venturing  upon  an  open 
nipture  in  his  own  name.     The  Venetians  during  their  recent 
difficulties  had  ceded  the  Neapolitan  cities  then  in  tlieir  pos- 
session to  Ferdinand   of  Aragon  who  without  much  cost  or 
trouble    cunningly   profited  by   the   exertions  of  his   allies; 
m  addition  he  now  received  the  investiture  of  Xaples  from 
Julms  II.  as  the  price  of  his  alliance  and  with  the  further 
hope   of  fomenting  a  quarrel   between  France  and  Spain  f. 
Ferdinand  secretly  joined  in  exciting  England  against  Louis 
of  whose  aggrandisement  in  Lombardy  he  had  l>e(i.nie  extremely 
jealous,  and  Julius  was  covertly  working  in  concert  with  Venice 
to  attack  Genoa  by  land  and  sea,  while  twelve  thousand  Swiss 
poured  tumultuously  down  on  the  Milanese  to  make  a  diver- 
sion  in  favour  of  Venice  and  enable  her  to  recover  those 
provinces  occupied  by  Maximilian.     The  pontiff  was  simulta- 
neously  to  invade  Ferrara,  a  staunch  adherent  of  Louis,  and 
finally  give  his  hand  to  the  Switzers  whose  inroad  it  was  expected 
would  force  that  king  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  protection 
of  both  Alphonso  and  Maximilian  for  the  defence  of  Milan  itself, 
and  thus  not  only  enable  Venice  to  recover  her  own,  but  also' 
to  join  him  in  an  attack  on  that  state  :.     Louis,  always  super- 
sutiously  unwilhng  to  make  war  against  a  pope,  endeavoured 
by  an  offer  of   virtuaUy  abandoning  Alphonso   and   leaving 

•  Guiccianlini,  Lib  viii.,  cap.  {»«,  pp.  51-2,  and  cap.  v«,  pp.  108-1 16. 

T  IbJd.,  Lib.  ix.,  rap    ii«,  p.  152,  et  seq. 

t  Ibid.,  Lib.  ix.,  cap.  ii«,p.  154. 
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Genoa  free,  to  maintain  the  alliance  of  Julius  ;  but  the  pontiff's 
auger  was  implacable,  and  lie  even  put  the  Duke  of  Savoy's 
ambassiidor  to  the  torture  as  a  spy  for  only  speaking  of  a 
reconciliation.  The  consequence  was  a  closer  alliance,  with 
great  promises,  between  France  and  Maximilian,  and  the  threat 
of  a  general  council,  then  the  only  hold  that  temporal  princes  had 
over  renitent  and  overbearing  pontiffs  =i'. 

In  Florence  there  was  tranquillity,  but  with  growing  trouble ; 
Soderini  strongly  adhered  to  France  and  although  refusing  to 
aid  Ferrara  against  Julius  incurred  that  pontiff's  anger  for  not 
abandoning  Louis  altogether :  this  indignation  was  increased 
at  Soderini's  having  allowed  five  cardinals  to  remain  under 
f)ublic  protection  in  Florence  who  were  on  tlieir  road  to  join 
him  at  Bologna,  but  were  scared  by  the  sudden  death  of  a 
French  cardinal  at  Ancona  whom,  as  was  asserted,  Julius  himself 
had  caused  to  be  poisoned  f.  The  obnoxious  prelates  were  dis- 
missed but  the  Pope's  anger  remained  ;  and  as  the  truce  with 
Siena  had  now  nearly  expired  Louis  urged  the  Florentines 
with  promises  of  strong  support  to  resume  hostilities,  recover 
Montepulciano,  and  conquer  Siena  itself.  The  people  how- 
ever as  well  as  those  of  Siena  and  Lucca  sought  for  tranquillity; 
this  indeed  had  long  been  the  policy  of  the  two  last  until 
Charles  VIII.  roused  them  into  action  ;  but  quiet  was  new  to 
Florence :  she  had  hitherto  been  the  focus  of  political  activity 
in  the  Peninsula,  but  was  no  longer  the  bold  energetic  and 
wealthy  state  that  once  swayed  the  destinies  of  Italy.  Greater 
powers  than  she  were  now  in  the  field  and  all  lesser  states  had 
sunk  with  her  into  comparative  insignificance,  the  mere  tools 
of  foreigners  and  liand-maidens  of  the  great  transalpine  na- 
tions. The  populai-  government  of  Soderini  and  its  close 
jilliance  with  his  most  hated  foe  were  distasteful  to  Julius ;  not 
from  any  dislike  of  liberal  institutions  for  his  natural  bias  was 

*  Guicciardini,  Lib.  ix.,  cap.  iii",  pp.  173-175. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  202.— Ammirato,  Lib.  xxviii.,  p.  290.— Giov,  Cambi,  p.  242. 
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in  their  favour,  but  from  the  diflaculty  of  managing  them  as 
he  wished.     His  mind  was  set ;  and  it  was  a  laudable  and 
patriotic  spirit  that  moved  him;  but  his  mind  was  set  on 
''driving  the  barbarians  out  of  Itahj:"  for  this  object  the  co- 
operation of  Florence  became   almost  indispensable  yet  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  accomplish  without  restoring  the  Medici  *. 
The  hfe  of  any  individual  in  those  days  when  balanced  against 
personal  ambition  or  political  expediency  was  of  light  weight, 
and  although  Julius  became  indignant  at  the  supposition  that 
he  could  have  been  guihy  of  poisoning  a  French  cardinal  he 
seems  to  have  had  no  hesitation  in  consenting  to  tlie  murder 
of  a  Florentine  gonfalonier.     Prinzivalle  di  Luigi  della  Stufa, 
a  young  man  of  about  twenty-four  years  old  who  frequented 
the  papal  court  and  was  attached  to  the  Medici,  seeing  the 
pontifiTs  indignation  against  Sodenni  and   being  himself  an 
enemy  to  democratic  government,  either  offered  or  was  incited 
by  Julius  to  attempt  the  gonfalonier  s  life  for  which  the  papal 
general  Mai'cantonio  Colonna  supplied  him  with  ten  resolute 
followei-s.     ProceecHng  to  Florence  and  desirous  of  associating 
some  of  the  young  nobility  in  the  plot  be  addressed  himself  to 
Filippo  Strozzi   the  husband  of  Piero  s  daughter  Clarice  de' 
Medici ;  but  he  at  once  repelled  the  proposid,  revealed  it  and 
denounced  him  :  Prinzivalle  escaped  Lo  Siena  but  his  father 
Luigi  was  arrested  and  examined ;  yet  so  unpopular  was  So- 
derini's  government  that  he  could  not  command  sufficient  votes 
in  the  senate  to  sanction  torture :  nevertheless  Luigi  without 
any  conviction  or  pnxjf  of  being  accessary  to  his  son's  design, 
was  banished  for  five  years  to  the  town  and  district  of  Cer- 
taldo  f .     Soderini   made  a  plaintive  and  touching  address  to 
the  citizens  on  the  subject  of  this  plot,  in  which  he  called  near 
four  hundred  of  his  countrymen  who  had  successively  been  his 
coadjutors  in  the  8eignory  during  eight  years  of  public  govem- 

•    Giuliano    Ujjhi,    Mem.     htor.    di     Italian  ambas8.idors. 

Firenze,  p.  14,  MS.      Where  may  be     f  Aminirato,   Lib.  xzviii.,  p.  291.— 

iecn  Cfiuho  s  animated  Address  to  the     Cio.  Cambi,  p.  243. 
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ment  to  witness  for  his  sincerity,  justice,  and  impartiality. 
He  had  but  a  few  days  before  given  a  public  account  of  his 
financial  administration  by  which  it  appeared  that  since  his 
accession  to  office  only  908,300  golden  florins  had  been  ex- 
pended ill  the  public  service  :  yet  this  sum  had  reduced  the 
stiite  to  extreme  exhaustion  and  it  shows  how  sadly  Florence  had 
fallen  from  that  proud  confident  strength  which  had  wrestled 
with  Mastino  della  Scala  and  the  still  more  formidable  Visconti*. 
Soderini  asserted,  and  the  Grand  Council  justly  considered, 
this  attempt  on  his  life  to  be  an  attack  on  public  liberty  and  po- 
pular government ;  wherefore  a  law  was  immediately  enacted, 
or  rather  reenforced  and  amended  by  the  councils  on  the 
twentieth  of  January  1511,  which  declared  that  in 

It  -I  •         •       •         1      •  /•    A-.D.  1511. 

the  event  of  a  conspiracy  succeedmg  in  its  design  of 
killing  the  gonfalonier,  ousting  the  priors  and  their  colleagues, 
or  destroying  the  election  purses  so  as  to  suspend  the  popular 
authorities ;  instead  of  assembling  a  parliament  which  was  a 
mere  tool  of  faction,  the  Grand  Council  itself  or  any  part  of  it 
that  could  promptly  meet,  should  have  power  to  reorganise  the 
government  f .  The  efficiency  of  such  a  law  must  of  course 
have  entirely  depended  on  the  success  and  power  of  the  con- 
spirators, and  its  uselessness  in  preventing  the  assembly  of  a 
parliament  will  soon  be  seen.  But  the  time  had  now  arrived 
when  either  a  renewal  of  the  Senese  truce  and  the  restitution 
of  Montepulciano,  or  another  war  with  Siena  was  to  take  place : 
Louis  urged  Florence  to  war ;  Julius  on  the  contrary  wished 
for  peace ;  not  from  disliking  hostilities,  but  merely  as  a  means 
of  keeping  the  French  army  out  of  Tuscany.  Soderini  had  in 
the  beginning  of  December  sent  Macchiavelli  to  declare  his 
intentions  before  the  Senese  government  respecting  Montepul- 
ciano and  at  the  same  time  ordered  a  body  of  troops  to  advance 
towards  that  state  from  the  Pisan  frontier ;  but  while  Soderini 


•  Gio.  Cambi,  p.  243. 
•J*  Ammirato,  Lib.  xxviii.,  p.  293. — Gio.  Cambi,  p.  248. 
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thus  based  bis  operations  on  Frcncb  power  Panilolfo  bad  been 
lluttcring  tbc  family  pride  (.f  Julius,  nvIidsc  descent  was  buml)le, 
by  giving  biin  tbo  town  of  Suvcra  in  tbo  cuntado  of  Siena  as 
an  ancient  possession  of  tbo  (ibiundcrotii  family  from  wbicb 
be  atlected  to  deduce  bis  origin  :  iliis  led  to  Siena  being  in^ 
eluded  as  one  of  tbe  Popes  confederates  in  tbe  League  of 
Cambray;  also  to  tbo  cardinalatc  of  Petruccis  sou  Alfonso ; 
to  tbo  subsequent  protection  of  Siena  and  tbo  constiuit  good- 
will of  Julius-. 

A  breach  with  Florence  for  Montepulciano  was  however 
a.miust  bis  policy  as  by  tbis  be  would  have  bad  to  oppose  a 
Frcncb  anuy  in  Tuscany;  wbcrcforc  a  treaty  of  alliance  between 
tuo  two  republics  for  twcnly-fivo  years  with  the  cession  of 
Moutepulciuno,  was  through  bis  mediation  concluded  in  Sep- 
tember and  the  ascendancy  of  Petmcci  guaranteed  along  with 
all  Senese  possessions  during  that  period  j.  In  tbe  following 
October  Julius  also  concluded  a  more  importtint  alliance  wiUi 
Venice  and  Spain,  leaving  places  for  England  and  tbe  King  of 
tbc  Pwomans  if  they  pleased  to  join  :  the  ostensible  object  of 
tbis  was  to  recover  Bologna  wbicb  bad  revolted  in  favour  of 
tlie  Bentivoglj,  and  reduce  tbo  duchy  of  Ferrara  to  ecclesias- 
lical  obedience,  but  tbc  real  one  was  to  drive  Iving  Louis  entirely 
out  of  Italy.  Meanwhile  Florence  bad  conceded  Pisa  as  the 
f^eat  of  a  general  council  which  tbe  French  monarch  was  en- 
deavouring to  assemble  ;  but  tbe  impetuous  Julius  cxcommu- 
jucated  every  town  in  which  it  should  presume  to  sit,  and 
Florence  in  particular  for  havmg  allowed  Pisa  to  be  named  as 
ttie  place  of  assembly;  bo  then  called  another  council  to  meet 
ill  the  Lateran  ;  once  more  roused  up  the  Switzers  to  invado 
Milan  and  made  ever}'  effort  to  oppose  tbe  youthful  Gaston  de 
Foix  who  at  two-aud-twenty  years  of  ago  was  by  his  uncle  made 

•  Jaropo  Nardi,  Lib.  v«,  p.  227.—  +  Jaropo  Nar.li,  Lib.  v",  p.  227  — 
Orl  MalavoUi,  I'arlc  iii'.  Lib.  vii.,  Ouirriardini,  Lib.  X.,  cap.  i.,  pp.  7-9. 
fol.  115. — bbiuondi,  vol.  i.,  p.  2G5.       — Aoimiraio,  Lib.  xxviii.,  p.  294. 
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commander-in-chief  of  the    French   armies    in   Italy  ^K     The 
council  of  Pisii  uas  but  thinly  and  reluctantly  attended ;  it  wa<> 
dist4istcful   to  all  classes  cvccpt  Louis  XII.  the  King  of  the 
iiomans  and  tbe  five  discontented  caidinals  ;  amongst  whom 
the  Cardinal  of  Santa  Croce  was  accused  of  aimuig  at  Uie 
pontificate.     The  Florentines'  dislike  began  from  the  moment 
tl)ey  saw  it  would  fail ;  the  Pisans  were  to  a  man  lavman  and 
pnest  ngamst  it  and  openly  showed  their  dissatisfaction  ;  even 
tbc  Irencb  clergy  were  sullen  and  only  moved  at  the  positive 
command  of  their  sovereign.    Florence  would  allow  but  a  bun- 
dred  and  fifty  French  archers  to  accompany  the  prelates  and 
excluded  all  other  troops  besides  exerting  themselves  to  pre- 
vent the   council  assembling  at  Pisa,   and  public  discontent 
showed  itself  even^where  until  an  indecent  broil  occasioned  by 
their  licentious  followers  was  seized  on  by  the  uneasy  prelates 
as  a  fair  excuse   for  adjourning  to  Milan.     This  gave  great 
satisfaction   to  all  parties  especially  Pope  Julius  whose  anger 
against  Florence  was  somewhat  subdued  by  her  steady  refusal 
to  admit  French  soldiers  into  Pisa  and  her  having  sentMacchi- 
avelh  expressly  to  persuade  tbe  council  to  leave  that  city  | 

One  of  the  worst  cflbcts  of  this  pontilTs  indignation  was  the 
appointment  of  Cardinal  Giovanni  of  Medicis  as  legate  of  Po- 
magna  and  his  resolution  to  attack  the  Florentine  territoiT 
simultaneously  on  every  side  either  with  his  own  troops  or  the 
Spanish  auxilmries.  Every'  preparation  was  made  against  this 
danger,  which  the  dispersion  of  the  councH  and  the  coming 
events  m  Romagna  combined  to  dissipate,  but  the  malim,ant 
mfluence  of  so  formidable  a  Medici  upon  the  troubled  spirit  of 
l^iorence  could  not  be  avoided.  The  Ottoraati  and  Palleschi 
were  still  m  strong  opposition  to  Soderini  whose  life  had  twice 
been  threatened  by  their  machinations,  and  many  cared  little 

•  nuonnrror,;,  Di.arin,  pp.  J  G3,  IGG.^     f  Cliov.  Cau.bi.pp.  271-2«0  -Amuu 
Jaropo  Nan!,,    Lib.    v.,    p.    2m].  -     rato,  IJb.  xxvi  i    nn   005 "{oi       T 
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xvhat  misf<n-im»es  ibev  Lvou-hi  r.u  ihcir  rour.try  uuh  or  v.uii.ut 
ihc  :.Ieaici,  so  lh:xt  liio    ^»outalonipr  an.i  Ml  ln>  faunlv  n.P- 
cucrnunaua.     To   ll..-^c  Nvcre  aaa.M  lunui.i-  ct  younu'   I  lo- 
rcnuncspciulihiilis  uIp.  foresaw  in  tl.o  li.-..uuous„fss  of  tl.at 
dynasty  the    prospect   of   restori.?    tlwir    .liattercl   l.nuno 
or  ftt  kast    the  fr.v  inaul.i.vu.v  of  ihrir  inonhnato  .U-suvs  -. 
Giovanni  Jo'  :MeaK'i   hnuM-lf  ha.l  a.i.'.l   uith   p.u    sn,M.  .f  v  : 
conceaUng  his  ^vishcs  lor  a  restoration  of  the  lannly  <:roait..<s 
,n   Florence   he   atVectca  a  lil>er.il  -enilc    an  1    for^nvmg   a., 
porf.ucut  ana    after  Piero's    death  scen.ea   to  have  orownra 
cvcrv  vinaictivc  foelin-  in  iho  watrr^  ui  i\io  c.an^'han...      IW 
stna'ica  hv  his  amiahh'  ana  even  henrlicrnt  c.ivhul  t..  ILnrn- 
ime->  of  cvcrv  faction  at  Uonio  to  etlar.-  Ml   ira-  ( s  ol   foinw  r 
entnhv,  more  especially  in  tho.>e  whose  fathers  or  th.Mnselvc. 
had  displaved  their  animosity  aaainst  his  hrother  Tiero.  as  if 
to  show   in   the    most   emphatic  manner    that  all   untncndly 
sentiments  haa  i)erishea  with  him.      Hy  tlu-e  means  hoth  he 
and  Giuliaiio  had  acquired  eonsiderahle  popularity,  and  on  tins 
Popo  Julius  most  counted  for  elTecting  a  revolution  in  I  lorence 
when  he  appointed  Cardinal  (Tiovanni  to  the  legation  of  llo- 
magiiu.      Nor  was  he  deceived,  for  political  agitation  rapidly 
ai^r  fcarfullv  nu'nnenied,  mid  divisions  and  jealousies  and  party 
spirit  still  distracted  liic  republic  K 

:,Ioanwhilc  the  storm  began  to  gather  over  Lombar.ly.  ana  the 
I'rench  position  at  2^Iilan  under  Liastou  do  I-oix  and  '1  rivnl/.io 
became  extremely  mii>romising:  Julius  had  auain  roused  up  the 
Swiss  who  were  already  advancing  on  the  French  rear  under 
the  famous  banner  which  in  a  former  century  had  wavoa 
triumphautlv  over  all  the  powers  of  Burgunay  at  Nancy,  ana 
hore  the  proua  inscription  of  "  Domatores  FniNnruM.  Amato- 
KKsJusTiTix.  Defi- Nsoni's  Sanctx  Koman.t:  Fcn.rsn;  ;.  The 
whdc  force  ana  now  reviving  spirit  of  Voni.-.-  threatenca  them 

•   Jacnpo  Pilll.  Lil..  ii-,pp.  0<;-7.— Ji-otuj  Nnnli.  Lib.  v.,  p.  *2:'.M. 
t  Jacopo  N;udi,  Lib.  v.,  p.  231.  :   Muratori  Amah. 


in  Hani;;  twelve  hunarea  Spanish  lances,  a  thousaiul  light 
horse,  and  (en  thousuna  veteran  infant rv  uiuler  llaimomlo  a*' 
Cardona  had  joined  the  Yn\n\\  army  in  Jtonwigna;  ana  Genoa 
with  a  sort  of  feverish  excitement  menacea  their  left. 

Gaston  was  comparatively  aefenceless.  but  with  a  few  men- 
at-arms  and  a  small  bodv  of  infantry  ho  i»v  Trivnl/.ios  council 
took  post  at  Sarono  to  (tjiposo  the  Swiss  who  hail  now  arrived 
at  Galeratc,  and  alter  a  successicm  of  combats  with  various  for- 
tune he  not  only  jirotected  the  capital  but  either  through  the 
natural  treachery  of  the  nation  with  whom  gold  was  eventhing, 
or  by  that  of  their  lenders  nlone,  they  oflcred  to  retire  if  Gaston 
would  only  giv(;  them  a  single  month'H  j)ay.  The  y(aing  I''rencli 
prhicc  had  liowever  received  a  reenforcement  of  four  thousand 
Italian  infantry  and  is  said  by  some  to  have  contemptuously 
refused  thus  to  reward  their  treachery;  by  others  to  have 
bribed  their  captain  Alt-Sax  and  some  of  his  olheers,  wlio  by 
raising  a  tumult  dissolved  the  expedition  and  thus  shame- 
fully deserted  Pope  Julius  a  second  time,  at  a  moment  too  when 
their  zealous  cooperation  would  have  insuied  his  success  and 
liberated  Italy  -. 

Louis  meanwhile  hastened  to  concentrate  all  his  disposable 
troops  in  Lombaray  and  urged  the  Florentines  to  johi  him,  not 
only  with  the  small  force  which  by  treaty  tbev  were  oblij^ed 
but  to  become  a  party  in  the  war  and  assist  with  the  whole 
]»ower  of  the  commonwealth.  Soderhii  from  his  dislike  to 
a  neutral  policy  for  any  small  state  in  the  conllict  of  greater 
powers  was  disposed  to  embrace  this  course ;  but  the  fear  of 
Julius  and  Ferdinand,  the  influence  of  the  Medici,  and  the 
factious  but  powerful  opjH)sition  to  all  his  measures  paralysed 
the  gonfaloniers  authority  and  |)revented  more  than  the  exact 
succours  to  which  I'lorence  was  bound  by  treaty,  nay  so  fearful 
were  the  Florentines  even  of  thi.s  meagre  concession  that  tlic 

•  Guicciardini,  Lib.  x.,  cap.  iii.,  jip.  5G-59. — Muratori,  Annali,  Anno  1511. 
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historian  Francesco  Guicciarilini  was  exprc5:>ly  despatched  tu 
excuse  their  conduct  to  Ferdinand-. 

]iut  amidst  these  surrounding  storms  it  bcranic  ncrcssarr  to 
keep  tlio  rcpuUic  under  shelter,  and  Sodcriui  )tci»i«^'  unwilling 
to  impose  new  taxes  in  the  excited  state  of  puMic  feehng. 
attempted  to  throw  this  hurdon  on  the  ecclesiastics  alone 
hecanse  the  necessity  entirely  profcedt'd  IVuin  prii  ^tly  ainliiticjii: 
he  therefore  demanded  from  the  clergy  1x»U,("mj  golden  llorins 
payahle  in  four  contributions  ;  hut  so  unpopular  was  he  and  so 
strong  the  superstitious  feeling  in  favour  of  clunch  [)rivilege  that 
the  motion  was  made  no  less  than  six  times  in  two  days  ere 
the  gonfalonier  succeeded  in  carrying  it ;  n'»r  would  it  ever 
have  passed  had  there  not  been  a  sharp  fecliuL'  of  anger  agjiinst 
the  poi)e  for  so  unjustly  laying  the  city  under  an  interdict. 
Even  as  it  was  the  measure  only  passed  in  a  restricted  form,  and 
with  difficulty  ei^ht  citizens  could  be  found  to  carry  it  into  etlect 
although  subjected  to  a  line  of  '^DO  llorins  each  on  their  refusal. 
Some  from  personal  hatred  or  jealousy  oppoacd  every  act  of 
Soderini ;  othei"s  were  alarmed  on  the  score  of  religion :  but 
numbers  were   entirely  influenced  by   their  own   itrivate  in- 

k  •  * 

terests  for  almost  all  the  great  families  had  a  well-beneliced 
and  opulent  priest  in  their  establishment  who  was  far  from 
being  idle  in  the  contest.  The  clerg}-  seeinj!  how  unpopular 
this  measure  proved  were  assiduous  in  gen  rug  the  interdict 
prolonged  in  hoping  lo  defeat  it  ali<»gctlier.  bin  overabot  their 
mark,  for  tlie  citizens  became  angry  and  completed  the  number  of 
commissioners  necessary  for  carri'ing  the  act  into  immediate 
operation  |.  This  audacious  proceeding  s..  intlamod  the  ire 
of  Julius  II.  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  instamly  turning  the 
whole  idlicd  force  against  Florence,  and  would  have  done  so 
had  not  a  calmer  and  wiser  policy  directed  his  arms  on  the 
more  formidable  power  of  Louis,  his  great  and  principal  oppo- 
nent whom  ho  was  determined  to  destroy. 

♦   Cuirciartlini.  T/ib.  x.,  cap.  iii",  pr*.  f-'id  \. 
+  GicT.  Cutbbi,  pp.  2GiJ-71. — Aoiuiiiatu,  Lib.  x.wiii.,  n.  2'}7. 
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I  he  year  1.'j1:>  bepan  in  bhieniess  and  terminated  in  sorrow 
not  only  for  Florence  but  almost  every  part  of  Italy  : 
war  in  all  its  horrors   ravaged  Fombardy  and  Ko- 
magna:  riiips  were  sacked;  women  dishonoured;  blood  streamed 
through  house  and  field ;  states  were  won  and  lost  with  incre- 
dible rapidity:  and  wo  and  misory  came  alike  to  the  victors  and 
the  vampiished.     In  this  eventful  year  the  French  even  in  the 
midst  of  victory  were  driven  from  the  Feninsula;  the  church 
resumed  its  ancient  temporalities  and  permanently  fixed  them; 
the  Spanish  i>o\ver  was  lirmly  j.lanted  on  Italian  soil  ;  Venice 
recovered  from  her  recent  disasters,  the  house  of  Sforza  was 
again   exalted,    though   ns   a  mere  phantom,   to  the  throne  of 
Milan  ;   I'andolfu  Petrucci  finished  his  bloody  and  ambitious 
course  at  Siena,  the  gonfalonier  Piero  Soderini  was  expelled 
from  Florence  and  with  him  the  popular  government  of  Savo- 
narola; and  the  IMedici  were  finally  restored  by  foreign  arms 
to  rule  the  destinies  of  that  once  glorious  but  now  degraded 
commonwealth. 

The  interdict  still  continued  and  was  so  sldlfuUy  handled  as 
to  scare  the  citizens  from  levying  that  obnoxious  Ul\  imposed  by 
government  upon  the  priesthood:  they  wavered,  gonfalonier 
and  all.  in  anxious  uncerUiinty  according  to  the  varying  nature 
of  events  at  the  seat  of  war  until  the  interdict  was  linally 
removed  through  the  exertions  of  Giovanni  Gozzalini  one  of 
the  imj.oschajdains.  and  then  this  hateful  impost  was  suspended 
by  a  sort  of  compromise.  The  pope  was  in  fact  far  from  wish- 
ing to  pu^^h  Florence  to  extremity  and  again  force  her  into  the 
arms  of  France  just  at  the  moment  when  their  alliance  had  nearly 
terminated  ;  for  she  was  a  dangerous  enemy  on  his  frontier  but 
would  be  a  powerful  friend  either  with  men  or  money  against 
French  invasion  if  once  brought  heartily  into  the  cause  *. 

Towards  the  end  of  1511  tbe  combined  armies  under  lin'i- 
raondo  de  Cardona  Viceroy  of  Naples  were  concentrated  in  I(o- 

*  Amniirato,  Lib.  xxviii.,  p.  .301. 
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uiagua,  his  head-quarters  having  been  established  at  Iniola  i- 
collect  tho  remaining  troops  and  artillery  while  Putto  Navarra. 
captain-general  of  the  Spanish  infantry  and   the  most  famous 
engineer  cf  the  age.  wis  despatched  to  attack  the  Duke  of  Fer- 
rams  i)OS6essions  in  K.^magna.   Navarra  soon  reduced  eveiTthing 
south  of  the  Po,  but  any  attack  on  Ferrara  itself  in  the  heart  of 
winter  with  deep  and*  broken  roads  was  thought  too  dithcult 
and  the  investment  of  J5olugna  resolved  on,  duiiiig  which  the 
fortress  of  Fossa-zanioln.  a  post  necessary  tn  the  funne  siege 
of  Ferram,  was  to  be  reduced.      After  a  short  hut  vigorous 
resistance  by  Vestidello  Pagano  this  stronghold  \Yas  taken  by 
assault  and  Pagano  foil  a  victim  to  the  barbarity  of  the  Mus- 
>ulman  troops  then  serving  as  Spanish  infantry  under  Pietro 
Navarra  •    it   was  however  almost  immediately  recaptured  by 
Alphonso  Duke  of  Ferrara  who  ftll  womided   in  the  attack ; 
which  incident  is  noted  in  Ariost»i's  Orlando  \     The  Papal 
army    at    Imola    was    conunandcd    by    Marcantonio    Colonna 
under  the  orders  of  Giovanni  do'  :Medici  legate  of  Komagua, 
and  in  conjunction  with  Cardona  pressed  the  siege  of  Bologna : 
but  while   Gaston  hastened  to  relievo  this  city   Brescia  was 
suddenly  taken  by  Andrea  Gritti  who  connuanded  for  Venice, 
and  soon  after  a  general  revolt  in  Venriiau  Lomhardy  where 
the  French  were  detesteil,  forced  the  former  to  return  in  haste 
to  the  defence  of  that  proviuce  after  scaring  the  confederates  f. 
It  was  during  this  siege  that  an  event  occurred  which  had  it 
come  from  any  other  author  than  Guicciai  Jiui  wuuld  scarcely 
be  credible:  Pietro  Navarra  had  sunk  a  mine  near  the  Porta 
di  Strada  Castiglione,  at  that  part  of  the  wall  where  on  the  in- 
side was  built  a  small  chapel  called  *'  llaynanic,"  in   order  that 
when   the  assault  were  given  the  besieged.  Wwvj,  so{)arated  by 
the  ruins  of  this  building,  should  have  more  dilliculty  in  resist- 

•  Guicrinn'irii,  Lib.  .\.,  rnp.  iii.,  [•.  HI.      liii  ,  Canto  xlii.,  .Stanzn  r. 

—  Muralon,    AniKili     il'Italia,     Anno     flliairio  hiionat*  or>i,  Diaiin,  pp.  ICC-?. 

lal-. —  Oilan.  Fur.,  Canto  iii.,  Stanza 


ing  the  assailants  than  they  would  if  united  in  the  defence  of 
a  single  breach.  This  may  be  doubted  :  but  "  when  evei^thing 
was  ready,"  says  Guicciardini,  "  and  the  troops  were  standing 
armed  and  wailing  for  an  immediate  assault,  Navarra  ordered 
the  mine  to  be  sprung  which  with  a  thundering  sound  and  enor- 
mous force  lifted  the  chapel  in  such  a  manner  that  through  the 
space  which  remained  between  the  ground  and  the  blown  up  wall 
the  city  and  soldiers  drawn  up  for  its  defence  were  all  seen 
within  :  and  then  the  fragment  suddenly  descending,  returned 
xtnhruken  into  the  identieal  sjiot  whence  it  had  been  expelled  by 
the  violence  of  the  e.r]tlosion,  and  refitted  itself  as  if  it  had  never 
been  removed  !  The  ]3ologncse  believed  this  to  be  a  miracle ; 
conceiving  it  impossible,  without  divine  aid,  that  the  wall  could 
so  accurately  rejdace  itself  in  its  original  position :  wherefore 
the  chapel  was  enlarged  and  frequented  with  no  small  devotion 
by  the  peojde"  ■■■. 

Meanwhile  (iaston  attacked  and  beat  Paulo  Baglione  the 
Venetian  general  at  Isola  della  Scala,  and  instantly  assaulted 
Brescia  in  hopes  of  saving  the  citadel,  which  still  held  out ; 
the  former  was  taken  with  a  slaughter  and  barbarity  disgraceful 
to  human  nature  and  sickening  to  relate,  but  Gaston  de  Foix  is 
said  to  have  been  deei)ly  imbued  with  all  the  sternness  of  his  age 
and  country,  and  eipht  thousand  souls  fell  under  his  still  uplifted 
hand  during  seven  days  of  cruel  unmitigated  and  remorseless 
massacre  f .  Gaston  was  generally  and  justly  praised  as  a  com- 
mander for  this  short  and  decisive  campaign  :  he  had  in  fifteen 
days  with  an  inferior  for  cecompelled  the  combined  armies  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Bologna,  routed  the  Venetian  captain  and  his 
army  in  open  battle,  and  recovered  the  second  city  in  Lomhardy 
after  a  short  but  bloody  encounter!  Such  boldness,  skill,  and 
rapidity  of  execution  were  almost  unprecedented  in  Italy,  and 
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and  had  his  life  been  prolonged  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
this  youthful  hero  would  have  equalled  some  of  the  greatest 
captains  of  the  ancient  or  modem  world. 

The  situation  of  Louis  now  became  alarming  :  England  had 
engaged  to  attack  him  in  Brittiiny  and  Xonnandy  as  well  as 
in  Guienne ;    Spain  to  conquer  Navarre ;  the  Swiss  to  make 
irruptions  into  Italy  and  Burgundy,  while  the  strong  com- 
bination between  Kome  Spain  and  Venice,  and  the  defection 
of  Maximilian  who  had  made  an  eight  montlis'  tnice  with  the 
last  state,  pressed  hardly  on  him  in  Italy.     Even  Florence 
began  to  waver  as  the  term  of  her  alliance  drew  towards  its 
conclusion  tmd  Louis  saw  plainly  that  he  could  no  longer  de- 
pend on  her  assistance.     The  Duke  of  Ferrjira  and  Bentivoglio 
of  Bologna  were  still  faithful  l»ut  their  weakness  was  rather  a 
charge  than  a  support ;  few  troops  remained  in  France,  and 
the  anny  of  Lombardy  under  any  general  but  Nemours  would 
have  barely  sufficed  to  hold  that  favourite  country*.     But  be- 
sides all  these  difficulties  a  secret  order  had  been  received  by 
Jacob  Empser  who  commanded  the  German  auxiliaries  in  Gas- 
ton's army  forbidding  him  to  combat  against  the  Pope  or  Spain, 
so  that  in  the  midst  of  so  many  enemies  the  hopes  of  Louis 
rested  wholly  on  the  result  of  a  battle.     Nemoure  received  his 
commands  to  act  on  the  offensive  and  if  successful  march  direct 
to  Rome  without  any  respect  for  the  pope  ;  but  to  invest  this  act 
with  a  more  legitimate  character  it  was  to  be  done  in  the  name 
of  the  council  of  Pisa  whose  legate  accompanied  the  army.    In 
pursuance  of  these  orders  Gaston  moved  towards  Ravenna  and 
on  the  eleventh  of  April  151-2  gained  his  celebrated  victory  by 
the  banks  of  the  Ronco  with  vast  loss  on  his  own  part  and  a 
tremendous  slaughter  of  the  allies  f.     This  victory  was  more 

•  BuonaccoMi,  Diario,  p.  177.— Guic-  Buonaccorei     says  ^elvc     thousand 

nardini.  Lib.  x.,  rap.  iv.,  pp.  85  to  94.  Spaniaitin  and  four  musand  French 

t  Gio.  Cambi  says  that  the  killed  and  Guicciardini,    who    is  probably    more 

wounded  on  both  sides  amounted  to  correct,  says  ten  thousand,  of  which 

twenty  thousand  seven  hundred  men,  one-third  were  French, 
of  whom  six  thousand  were  French. 
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than  compensated  by  the  death  of  Nemom-s  himself,  for  his 
loss  so  disheartened  the  army  that  two  thousand  fresh  infantry 
and  two  hundred  men-at-arms,  say  the  Memoires  of  Bayard, 
would  have  defeated  them.  The  Spanish  infantry  which 
had  been  armed  and  trained  by  Pietro  Navarra,  after  com- 
mitting fearful  ravages  amongst  the  French  ranks  marched 
sullenly  off  the  field  undaunted  and  unbroken  ;  and  it  was 
while  charging  them  in  their  retreat  that  Gaston  de  Foix  was 
unhorsed  and  stabbed  by  a  common  soldier  notwithstanding  all 
the  entreaties  of  Lautrec,  who  fell  pierced  with  twenty  wounds 
at  his  side*. 

The  immediate  effects  of  this  victory  were  the  surrender  of 
Ravenna,  Imola,  Forli,  Cesina,  Rimini,  with  all  their  depen- 
dencies, and  every  fortress  or  citadel  in  Romagna  except  those 
of  Forli  and  Iniola ;  all  of  which  were  received  by  the  legate 
San  Severino  in  the  name  of  the  council  of  Pisa,  while  the 
pope's  legate  Giovanni  de'  Medici  was  carried  a  prisoner  to 
Milan.  Had  Gaston  de  Foix  survived  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Rome  and  Naples  must  have  successively  fallen  and  the 
Spaniards  would  have  been  driven  from  Italy;  but  his  loss 
demoralised  the  army.  The  news  of  this  disaster  reached 
Rome  in  eight-and-forty  hours  and  threw  the  impetuous  Julius 
into  alternate  fits  of  rage  and  terror :  the  cardinals  urged  him 
to  instant  peace,  the  Spanish  and  Venetian  ambassadors  to 
persist  in  war ;  and  in  this  wavering  condition  did  he  remain 
until  the  unexpected  arrival  of  Giulio  de'  Medici  knight  of 
Rhodes  and  afterwards  Clement  VII.  informed  him  of  the  im- 
mense loss,  depression,  and  confusion  of  the  French  army;  the 
contention  between  La  PrJisse  and  Cardinal  San  Severino  for 
the  chief  command ;  the  necessary  dispersion  of  the  troops  in 
garrisons ;  the  captains'  uncertainty  of  the  king's  intentions ; 
their  not  beiilf  on  good  terms  with  each  other ;  the  reports  of 
a  new  Swiss  invasion ;  and  the  utter  impossibility  of  the  French 

*  Guicciardini,  Lib.  X.,  cap.  i v.,  pp.  90-112. 
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army  being  able  to  resume  active  operations  under  a  long  period. 
Giulio  had  escaped  from  the  field  of  liavenna ;  had  been  per- 
mitted by  Cardinal  San  Severino  to  attend  on  liis  cousin  Gio- 
vanni and  was  now  despatched  i)y  tlie  latter  t.)  givr  Julius  this 
con-ect  and  cheering  intelligence  of  the  cueniyb  condition  =5=. 

The  victory  of  liavenna  relieved  Florence  fn  .ra  great  anxiety, 
inasmuch  as  the  success  of  her  ally  promised  safety  and  re- 
pose ;  but  the  subsequent  exhaustion  of  the  French  amy  and 
the  evident  confusion  of  their  atTairs  both  at  home  and  in 
Itidy ;  the  muster  of  Swiss  troops,  and  the  rallying  of  the 
confederates,  soon  filled  her  with  new  apprehensions,  for  Julius 
was  not  a  man  to  let  either  real  or  fancied  injuries  remain  long 
unpunished.  Previous  to  that  battle  Louis  being  alarmed  at  his 
omi  danger,  had  made  advantageous  offers  (.f  peace  with  the 
restoration  of  Rologna  and  other  good  cN.i.ditiuus,  and  these 
though  at  first  slighted  were  now  eagerly  seized  on  as  a  prompt 
means  of  arresting  the  French  movements  in  tlu'  fiiNt  instance, 
but  to  bo  subsequently  handled  accordintr  to  circumstances! 
Julius  expressed  a  wish  for  peace,  naming  the  Florentines  as 
mediators ;  and  Louis,  who  was  really  desirous  of  it,  sent  an  envoy 
to  Florence  while  he  ordered  Lu  Palisse  to  advance  again  into 
Romagua,  whence  he  had  been  recalled  to  defend  .Milan  agidnst 
the  Swiss,  in  order  to  procure  more  favourable  conditions. 

The  pope  however  being  already  assured  by  Cardmal  Wolsey  of 
England's  vigorous  cooperation  and  also  of  Ferdinand  s  inten- 
tion to  send  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova  to  his  aid  with  a  strong  reen- 
forcemeiii ;  determined  by  the  urgent  and  previously  arranged 
counsel  of  Wolsey  and  the  Spanish  ambassador  to  reject  all 
terms,  and  in  full  consistor}-,  against  the  opinion  of  the  sacred 
College,  hnmediately  commiuided  Louis  to  release  the  Cardinal 
of  JVIedici  on  peril  of  certain  pains  and  penalties  pronounced  by 
canon  law.  At  the  entreaty  of  the  cardinals,  nvl^  all  offered  to 
write  in  a  friendly  manner  to  effect  the  object,  this  monitory  was 

•  nb?ioBnonaccor«i,piario, pp.  176-8.     rato.  Lib.  xxviii.,  p.  302.-G«icciar- 
-Giov.  Camb.,  pp.  28,-i»0.-Aimni-     diui,  Lib.  x.,  cap.  v  ,  pp.  115-16. 
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^u^i.Lluled,  and  hi  the  meanwhile  Giovanni  de' Medici  as  pope's 
K  gate  exercised,  even  as  a  prisoner  under  the  very  beards  of 
the  council  at  Milan,  the  most  absolute  influence  amongst  both 
I'rench  and  Italian  soldiers.  Louis  was  simultaneously  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  many  of  his  troops  for  the  defence  of  France, 
l»ut  fresh  from  the  victory  of  liavenna  not  only  forced  the 
Florentines  to  supply  their  contingent  according  to  treaty  but 
induced  them  to  renew  the  latter  for  five  years  with  an  engage- 
ment to  furnish  four  hundred  men-at-arms  for  the  defence  of 
Milan  =:=. 

Tlie  whole  Swiss  nation  indignant  at  Louis  for  his  refusal 
t*)  continue  the  accustomed  pensions  and  subsidies  or  to  listen 
any  longer  to  their  insolent  and  exacting  demands,  and  still 
more  angry  at  his  contemptuous  taunts,    had  made  a  national 
cause  of  their  quarrel  and  flocked  in  thousands  to  the  papal 
flag.      This  saved  Naples  and  the  confederates;    for  muster- 
ing in  strength  at  Coire  they  marched  on  Trent  and  down 
the  Adige   towards  Yeroim   to  meet  the  Venetians;    thence 
on  to   Villafrancaf  where  Bagliune  joined  them  with  all  the 
force  of  Venice,  and  the  united  army  advanced  on  Valeggio, 
whence  La  Palisse  retired.     Afterwards  passing  the  Mincio 
they  occupied  the   Mantuan  territory  by  its  sovereigns  per- 
mission and  compelled  tlie  French  to  quit  the  field:  the  latter 
were  bent  on  preserving  the  most  important  places  in  the  hope 
of  dissolving  the  Swiss  confederates  by  gaining  time  ;  for  they 
knew  Julius  to  be  more  eager  for  war  than  punctual  in  his  pay- 
ments and  Mammon  was  the  great  Helvetian  deity.     At  Ponte- 
vico  ever}' German  in  (■onse(iuence  of  an  imperial  order  withdrew 
from  the  French  camp  and  La  Palisse  thus  weakened  retreated 
in  disorder  to  Pizzicliitoue  leaving  the  whole  Cremonese  open 
to  invasion.     Cremona  was  occupied  in  the  name  of  the  '*  Holy 
League'  as  it  Was  called,  and  of  Maximilian  son  of  Lodovico 

*  Guicciardini,  Lib.  x.,  cap.  v.,  pp.  116-125. 
t  Macchiavelli,  Lcttere  Familiari,  Let.  xvii.,a  Fran«.  Vettori. 
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Sforza  for  whom  the   Pope  and  Swiss  professed  to  reeoiKpier 
the   duchy   of  Milan.      Bergamo   subsequently  revolted   and 
La  Palisse  after  a  vain  attempt  to  prevent  the  allies  from  pass- 
ing the  Adda  retreated  to  Pavia.      Meanwhile  Trivulzio,  with 
manjmore  distinguished  officers  of  France  including  the  revolted 
cardinals,    who  impotently  dechired  the   [xvprs  authority  sus- 
pended;   and  all  the   Frencli  establishiiimt,   had   fled  from 
Milan  in  a  state  of  hurry  and  confusion  that  favoured  the  escape 
of  Giovanni  de*  Medici  at  the  passage  of  the  Po  near  Basignana. 
La  Palisse  attempted  to  make  a  stand  in  Pavia  but  was  driven 
from  it  in  confusion  by  the  allies:  Milan,  Pavia,  and  almost 
all  the  other  cities  except  Brescia  and  ("rema,  made  their  sub- 
mission and  were  sharply  taxed  as  a   substitute  f.r  plunder. 
The  greater  part  of  the  duchy  declareil  fur  the  Emperor  and 
the  Holy  League,  but  all  the  contributions  were  given  to  the 
Swiss,  which  soon  raised  such  a  greedy  commotion  amongst 
their  gold-bought  countrj-men  that  they  flocked  in  multitudes 
to  the  papal  standard. 

Parma  and  Placentia  voluntixrily  surrendered  to  the  pope 
who  claimed  them  as  part  of  the  ancient  Exarchate  of  Ravenna: 
Uie  Swiss  and  Orisons  occupied  Chiavenna,  Lucarno,  and  other 
places  most  convenient  for  their  inroads  ;  and  Janus  Tregoso  a 
condottiere  of  Venice  drove  the  French  governor  from  Genoa, 
fjused  a  rebellion  in  that  city  and  was  created  doge,  a  dicniity 
formerly  enjoyed  by  his  father.  All  the  cities  and  8tron<^- 
holds  of  Romagna  rapidly  submitted  to  the  pope,  and  on  the 
Duke  of  Urbinos  appearance  with  the  papal  army  the  Benti- 
Yogli  fled  from  Bologna.  So  great  was  the  pontiff  s  indigna- 
tion against  that  rebellious  city  and  its  tyrant  lords,  that  after 
interdicting  any  place  that  should  presume  to  receive  the  Ben- 
Uvogli,  and  visiting  the  town  with  his  present  vengeance,  death 
alone  is  said  to  have  prevented  its  total  destruction  and  the 
removal  of  the  inhabitants  to  Cento*. 

•  Guicciardini,  Lib.  x.,  rap.  v.,  pp.  124-135. 
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Nothnig  now  remained  to  France  but  Brescia,  Crema  and 
Lignago ;  the  Castelletto  and  Lanterna  of  Genoa ;  the  citadels 
of  Milan  and  Cremona,  and  a  few  other  strongholds  of  that 
state:  Italy  for  the  moment  felt  secure  from  her  arms,  and 
ample  leisure  was  afforded  for  the  victors  to  quarrel  about'their 
h....ty:    Venice  wanted  Brescia  and  Crema,  and  Julius  sup- 
l)orted  her  demand  against  Ferdinand  and  ]\Iaximilian  •  the 
latter  trying  in  addition,  to  rob  her  of  all  that  bad  been  ceded 
to  bun  by  the  treaty  of  Cambray.     These  two  monarchs  had 
a  so  secretly  agreed  that  the  whole  duchy  of  Milan  should 
ultnnately  become  the  property  of  their  common  descendants  • 
oil  tlie  otlier  side  both  pope  and  Switzers  openly  insisted  on  the 
restoration  of  Maximilian  Sforza  who  after  his  father  s  ruin  had 
resided  entirely  in  <.cnnany :  the  pope  because  he  wished  to 
check  both  (iorman  and  Spanish  dominion  in  Italy;  the  Swiss 
because  a  weak  prince  on  the  Lombard  throne  could  scarcely 
iiiamtani  bnnself  without  their  assistance.       The  occupation 
01   1  anna  and  Placentia  was  another  cause  of  quarrel,  besides 
the  pope's  mtense  wish  to  acquire  Ferrara  which  Ferdinand 
resolved  he  should  not  obtain.     Juhus  however  gave  up  this 
object  for  the  moment  and  JMaximilian  sent  Mathew   Lang 
bishop  of  Gurck  to  watch  over  the  imperial  interests 

^et  amidst  all  their  clashing  opinions  there  was  still  one 
pomt  of  agreement ;  that  of  dictating  terms  to  Florence,  who  had 
gained  nothing  and  dissatisfied  all  by  her  neutrality;  she  now 
hegan  to  see  that  justice  itself  without  strength  and  prudence  was 
of  no  avail,  and  that  she  had  not  even  made  her  neutrality  respec- 
table by  such  measures  of  vigorous  defence  as  might  have  caused 
her  enemies  to  pause  ere  they  ventured  to  molest  her.    Florence 
had  done  nothing  to  offend  the  League,  nor  had  she  lent  France 
any  assistance  beyond  her  engagements  for  the  defence  of  Milan 
both  with  Louis  and  Ferdinand  :  she  had  rendered  every  aid  to 
the  Spanish  fugitives  from  Ravenna  and  protected  them  from 
plunder  throughout  her  tenitory,  a  service  gratefully  acknow- 
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letlged  by  the  King  of  Spain  :  she  had  fulfilled  all  his  demands  ; 
for  after  the  hreuking  up  of  the  Pismi  council  he  and  his 
ministci-s  had  t»tTcrcd  to  defend  the  republic  agauist  every 
enemy,  provi«led  that  it  rendered  no  assistance  to  Bologna  nor 
attacked  the  church  nor  favoured  the  Pisaii  council.  Florence 
had  observed  these  conditions,  but  perplexetl  by  faction  she  acted 
indecisively,  neither  supprting  Louis  nor  the  League,  but  on 
the  contrarvlike  Dante's  "CV*///ro  C'oro"  offended  both  sides ^:s 

The  pope  incensed  against  Soderini  and  wishhig  like  his 
predecessors  to  estublish  papal  authority  in  thai  r<  jmbHc,  was 
eager  for  the  replacement  of  the  Medici  in  all  their  former 
greatness.  To  this  though  less  ardently  Ferdinand  nho  looked 
iu  order  to  prevent  Florence  from  ever  thruwing  herself  into 
the  arms  of  France ;  but  all  these  tilings  were  to  be  tinally 
referred  to  a  general  meeting  of  the  confederates  at  :\Iantua. 

In  the  interim  Lorenzo  Pucci,  a  Florentine,  and  one  of  the 
popes  almoners  was  despatched  to  Floren»^c  along  with  a 
Spanish  envoy,  nominally  to  require  the  adherence  of  that 
state  to  the  league  against  France  but  really  tn  suund  the 
inclination  of  the  citizens.  They  offered  to  pay  money  but 
demurred  to  joining  the  confederacy,  both  because  they  doubted 
the  popes  views  and  by  the  Bishop  of  (iurck's  advice  who 
offered  in  his  master's  name  to  protect  their  lilierties  for  the 
sum  of  40,000  ducats  ;  he  also  Wiuiied  them  against  the  pon- 
tiff's enmity  and  advised  them  not  to  join  the  league  until 
they  saw  the  emperor  do  so  f. 

Biagio  Buonaccorsi  and  Njmli  both  say  that  the  bishop 
demanded  100,000  tlorins  but  despairing  of  gaining  any  money 
from  Florence  at  once  gave  ear  to  the  more  1  literal  promises  of 
Giuliano  de'  Medici  who  represented  his  own  family  at  the  Con- 
caress  of  Mantua.  This  demand  was  refused  because  Florence 
had  no  faith  either  in  the  emperor's  promises,  or  his  power  U) 
perfonn  them,  ami  had  already  bought  his  flimsy  protection 

♦  Inferno,  Canto  iii.         t  Guirciardini,  I>ib.  xi.,  cap.  i",  pp.  143-147. 


for  40,000  florins,  immediately  after  the  recovery  of  Pisa*. 

The  troops  of  Raimondo  de  Cardoua  were  just  then  clamorous 

for  some  arrears  of  pay  which  the  viceroy  had  not  the  means  of 

discharging  ;  and  as  ^Maximilian  was  anxious  for  their  presence 

111  Lomburdy  to  curb  the  Swiss  and  awe  the  Venetians,  another 

offer  was  made  to   Giovanvittorio   Soderini   the  gonf\iloniers 

brother  and  Florentine  ambassador  at  Mantua,   that  if  the 

sum  demanded  were  paid  to  Maximilian  and  something  more 

to  tardona  whoso  soldiers  refused  to  move  from  Bologna  until 

J  they  were  satisfied,  Florence  should  not  be  molested,  and  as 

money  was  the  only  argument  that  told  on    the  confederate 

chiefs  they  would  have   much  more  willingly  closed  with  solid 

tlorentnie  gold  than  the  airy  promises  of  Giuliano.     But  the 

amlnissador  had  no  powers  :  no  exertions  were  used  either   by 

him  or  others  to  counteract  the  Medician  intrigues;  and  the 

republic  ul..tmately  refusing  to  spend  a  given  sum  in  the  most 

critical  moment  of  her  existence,  lost  both  national  and  political 

liberty  and  was  compelled  once  more  to  receive  her  ancient 

tyrants  |. 

This  obstinacy  decided  the  confederates ;  they  first  resolved 
to  restore  Maximilian  Sforza  to  his  inheritance,  and  that  a 
general  union  of  the  Italian  states  against  France  must  be 
established  for  the  safety  of  Italy:  and  secondly  at  the  in- 
stance of  Giuliano  de'  Medici  on  behalf  of  himself  and 
brother  that  Ilorence  should  be  attacked  and  her  constitution 
changed,  which  he  declared  could  easily  be  accomplished  in 
conseauence  of  internal  discord :  many  he  said  4hed  for 
the  Medici  who  had  secret  intelligence  with  some  of  the  most 
noble  and  powerful  citizens:  the  Florentine  troops  were 
sea  tered  ;  part  of  their  men-at-arms  were  then  in  Lombardy 
part  Shu  up  with  the  French  garrison  of  Brescia,  and  no  force 
existed  that  could  oppose  a  sudden  attack  on  the  country.     He 

♦  Buonaccorsi,  p.  IBO.-Jacopo  Nardi,  Lib.  v.,  pp.  246-7 
t  Cnncciardin.,  Lib.  xi.,  cap.  i.,  pp.  149-50. 
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endeavoured  to  demonstrate  the  advantage  of  wresting  Florence 
from  the  grasp  of  a  man  blindly  devoted  to  France  and  bestow- 
ing it  on  a  family  which  having  been  offended  and  injured  by 
that  monarchy  placed  all  its  hopes  and  dependence  in  the 
League.  Bernardo  da  Bibbiena  the  pope's  envoy  and  a  devoted 
friend  of  the  Medici  supported  this  view ;  the  cause  of  Florence 
was  abandoned  by  all,  and  it  was  finally  resolved  that  the  Spanish 
army  accompanied  by  Giuliano  and  Cardinal  Giovanni,  who 
was  appointed  Legate  of  Tuscany  for  the  occasion,  should 
march  at  once  towards  that  city  *. 

The  viceroy  therefore  rejoined  his  army  at  Bologna  and 
with  some  slight  reenforcement  of  papal  troops  advanced  on 
Florence  who  until  the  last  moment  ignorant  of  all  these 
things  was  totally  unprepared  for  resistance.  No  sooner 
had  he  entered  the  Florentine  territory  than  an  embassy 
met  him  and  endeavoured  to  vindicate  their  conduct  during 
the  war  particularly  as  it  affected  Ferdinand  wliom  they  had 
never  injured,  and  demonstrated  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
by  their  alliance  :  they  also  entreated  that  the  viceroy  would 
frankly  declare  what  was  required  of  them,  promising  to  grant 
everything  in  their  power  sooner  than  incui'  Ferdinand  s  dis- 
pleasure. They  were  told  that  this  invasion  was  not  an  act  of 
Spain  alone  but  a  joint  resolution  of  the  League  for  Italian 
security  against  France,  an  utterly  unattainable  object  while  a 
man  so  devoted  to  that  monarch  as  Piero  Soderini  governed  the 
commonwealth;  wherefore  the  confederates  denumded  that  he 
should  be  deposed  and  a  more  satisfactory  government  substituted, 
which  could  only  be  accomplished  by  the  restoration  of  Gio- 
vanni and  Giuliano  de'  Medici  to  their  country.  Many  embassies 
were  despatched  for  the  purpose  of  mitigating  these  demands  but 
without  success,  for  according  to  Buonaccorsi,  Cardona  super- 
added the  requisition  of  1 00,000  florins.  This  was  indignantly 
rejected  although  the  Florentines,  expecting  a  simultaneous 

•  Guicciardiui,  Lib.  xi.,  cap.  i",  p.  150. 
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attack  from  the  papal  frontier,  were  in  great  consternation ; 
a  consternation  rendered  more  intense  by  their  own  dissensions 
and  the  known  wishes  of  so  many  citizens  for  a  change  *. 

They  had  few  men-at-arms  and  were  almost  devoid  of  in- 
fantry, except  some  battalions  hastily  collected  and  the  newly 
estiibhshed  militia  which  though  excellent  had  for  the  most 
l)art  seen  no  service  :  not  a  commander  of  sufficient  military 
reputation  and  authority  was  in  their  pay,  and  amongst  all  their 
condottieri  there  was  scarcely  an  officer  from  whose  character 
or  abilities  they  had  any  expectation.  Nevertheless  all  that 
could  be  done  at  the  moment  was  effected  and  a  considerable 
force  concentrated  in  and  about  Florence,  Prato,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring  country. 

Attempts  at   reconciliation  were  not   spared  either  in  the 
enemy  s  camp  or  at  the  court  of  Kome,  but  all  unsuccessfully  ; 
and  wh,'n  C'ardona  arrived  at  Barberino  about  eighteen  miles 
Irom  the  capital,  he  despatched  a  messenger  to   assure  the 
citizens  that  he  was  not  come  to  alter  their  dominion  or  liberty 
provided  they  would  for  Italian  security  remove  Soderini  and 
admit  the  Medici ;  not  as  chiefs  of  the  republic  but  simple 
citizens.     Wlien  this  demand  became  public  the  various  pas- 
sions interests  fears  and  opinions  of  the  people  broke  loudly 
torth:  It  was  by  many  thought  unjust  and  impoHtic  that  for 
one  citizen's  sake  the  whole  community  should  be  endangered 
more  especially  as  his  deposition  would  neither  involve  the 
destruction  of  public  liberty  nor  the  great  popular  council  both 
ol  which  might  be  easily  protected  from  Medician  ambition  • 
besides  they  would  never  be  able  to  resist  the  whole  power  of 
the  League  and  the  hatred  of  Italy  abandoned  as  they  were  by 
1-  ranee,  and  even  advised  by  Louis  to  make  the  best  terms  they 
could  for  their  own  preservation. 

Others  refused  to  believe  that  whole  armies  were  thus  put  in 
motion  merely  through  hatred  to  one  man  and  regard  for  two 

*  Buonaccorsi,  Diario,  p.  I81.-Guicciardini,  Lib.  xi.,  cap.  ii.,  pp.  151-2. 
VOL.    IV.  j^j 
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others ;  on  the  contmry,  they  saw  nothing  in  the  confederates 
but  a  determhmtion  to  reduce  Florence  to  their  devotion  and 
extract  large  sums  from  the  citizens  by  replacing  the  Medici 
in  absolute  power,  while  they  veiled  their  real  purpose  under 
milder  terms  in  order  to  deceive  the  community.     What  else, 
it  was  asked,   could  mean  this  threatening   command,  given 
amidst  the  clang  of  arms,  to  depose  the  gonfalonier  and  leave 
the  commonwealth  without  a  head?     What  else  was  intended 
by  this  tumultuous  entry  of  the  Medici  but  to  unfold  a  banner 
for  those  to  niUy  under  whose  only  thoughts  were  how  they 
could  best  extinguish  the  name,  the  memorj',  nay  every  vestige 
of  the  national  council,  the  palladium  of  Florentine  liberty? 
How.  it  was  stenily  demanded,  could  the  Medici  be  prevented  ; 
supfK)rted  as  they  were  by  a  Spanish  anny  without  and  seconded 
by  seditious  citizens  within;    how  could  they  be  prevented 
from  trampling  on  public  liberty  the  very  moment  they  entered 
Florence  ?     The  people  were  conjured  to  awaken,  and  oppose 
these  incipient  attempts ;  to  fear  no  dangers  but  loss  of  free- 
dom and  public  safety  ;    to  remember  the  noble  stand  they 
had  made   against  Charles  VIII.  and  all  his  chivaliy;   and 
then  think  how  much  more  easy  it  would  be  to  resist  this  petty 
invasion!  soldiera  without  money,  without  provisions,  almost 
without  artillery ;    having  no  means  if  baffled  in  their  first 
assault,  to  sustain  the  war  or  remain  a  single   moment  in 
Tuscany,  and  who,  from  the  lies  of  exiles  expecting  to  cany 
everything  before  them,  would  with  a  vigorous  resistance  be 
inclined  to  make  reasonable  conditions. 

Such  in  substance  was  the  language  used  in  private  society, 
in  the  markets  and  public  places ;  but  Soderini  after  having 
arrested  about  twenty  gentlemen  whom  he  believed  most 
attached  to  the  Medici,  resolved  to  take  the  sense  of  the  citizens 
at  large  on  the  answer  to  be  returned.  Assembling  the  great 
council  therefore  he  addressed  them  in  the  following  speech 
^vhich  unlike  most  historical  orations  is  probably  genuine  for 
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we  are  assured  by  Filippo  Nerli  who  was  present  in  the  coun- 
cil, that  Guicciardini  has  correctly  and  elegantly  reported  it*. 
"  If  I  believed  that  the  viceroy's  demand  concerned  only  my 
**  own  interest  I  would  of  myself  have  come  to  such  a  conclu- 
"  siou  as  suited  my  inclinations,  which  holding  me  prepared  at 
"  any  moment  to  sacrifice  even  my  life  for  your  benefit,  would 
"  have  made  it  an  easy  task  to  renounce  the  magistracy ;  because 
•'  in  the  number  of  years  that  I  have  held  this  ofiBce  both  mind 
and  body  are  wearied  out  by  anxious  and  continued  labour. 
i]ut  as  in  this  demand  there  may  be  something  more  in- 
tended than  my  downfall,  it  appears  to  these  my  honom-able 
"  colleagues  and  to  me,  that  what  includes  the  interests  of  all 
*'  should  not  be  discussed  but  by  common  consent,  and  that  a 
*•  subject  so  grave  and  so  general  ought  not  to  be  alone  con- 
"  sidered  by  the  ordinary  number  of  citizens  accustomed  to 
"  debate  on  other  subjects,  but  by  this  council  the  Prince  of 
**  the  City,  to  which  only  belongs  so  grave  a  deliberation.    I 
"  will  make  no  attempt  to  influence  you  ;  youi*s  be  the  counsel; 
*'  yours  the  judgment;  what  you  decide  on  shall  be  accepted 
"and  praised  by  me:  I  offer  you  not  only  the  magistracy, 
"  which  is  your  own,  but  my  person  and  my  life  ;  and  I  should 
"  deem  myself  singularly  fortunate  if  I  could  believe  this  to  be 
'•  the  means  of  your  safety.     Examine  well  what  consequences 
"  the  viceroy's  demand  may  produce  on  your  liberty,  and  may 
"  God's  grace  then  enlighten  and  direct  your  minds  to  the 
*•  wisest  course  of  action.     If  the  Medici  were  really  disposed 
"  to  live  in  Florence  as  private  citizens  amenable  to  her  laws 
*'  and  magistrates,   their  restoration   would   be   praiseworthy 
"  for  it  would  reestablish  our  common  country  in  one  united 
"  body :  if  their  design  be  otherwise,  bethink  ye  of  your  danger, 
"  and  shun  neither  expense  nor  difficulty  for  the  preserva- 
"  tion  of  your  liberty,  the  value  of  which  will  be  better,  but 
*'  too  late  appreciated,  alas  that  I  should  say  so !  when  you 

*  Nerli,  Com.,  Lib.  v.,  p.  108. 
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"  have  entirely  lost  it !  Let  no  man  imagine  that  the  Medician 
''  rule  will  be  what  it  was  ere  they  were  expelled,  for  the  form 
*•  and  foundation  of  everything  is  changed :  then,  educated 
"  amongst  ourselves  almost  as  private  citizens,  opulent  even 
*•  for  their  station,  and  otTended  by  none,  they  stood  on  the 
'*  gooilwill  of  the  people ;  they  consulted  with  distinguished 
**  citizens  on  all  public  aflkirs  and  endeavoured  to  cover  their 
••  greatness  ^\^th  the  mantle  of  private  equality  rather  than 
*'  ostentatiously  display  it.  But  now  after  living  for  so  many 
''  years  away  from  Florence,  accustomed  to  foreign  manners, 
•*  and  therefore  little  conversant  with  our  social  institutions  .• 
"  remembering  only  the  bitterness  of  exile  and  persecution,' 
"  poor  in  fortune  and  offended  by  so  many  of  our  families  '; 
"  conscious  that  the  greater  part,  nay  all  the  city  abhors 
♦•  tyram.y,  they  could  never  again  place  confidence  in  any 
•'  man,  but  impelled  by  suspicion  and  povertv  would  appropri- 
'^  ate  everj'thing  to  themselves !  They  would  put  no  faith 
•  ni  public  love  or  benevolence  but  trust  their  safety  only  to 

-  coercion  and  to  arms ;  so  that  Florence  ere  long  woidd  be 
"  similar  to  Bologna  under  the  Bentivogli,  to  Siena  and  Pe- 
"  rugia.      I  wished  to  say  thus  much  for  those  who  make  a 

-  boast  of  the  times  and  government  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici 
"  which  although  accompanied   by  the  hard  conditions  of  a 

-  tyranny  {yet  milder  than  many  othere)  compared  with  this 

-  would  be  considered  as  an  age  of  gold.  It  now  becomes  you 
"  to  deliberate  pnadently;  and  me,  either  to  renounce  the  magis- 

-  tracy  with  a  cheerful  and  constant  mind;  or,  if  vou  decide 

-  otherwise,  boldly  attend  to  the  defence  of  our  countrv's 
*' liberty"*.  -^ 

The  people's  attachment  to  popular  government  was  far  too 
strong  and  too  general  for  any  hesitation  about  its  mamtenance 
but  with  a  somewhat  contradictory  policy  they  resolve.l  to  support 
the  gonfalonier  in  his  office  and  yet  permit  the  Medici  to  return 

*   Guiccianliui,  Lib.  xi.,  cp.  ii.,  pp.  I'^ri-j. 


as  private  citizens  witii  a  foreign  army,  the  cardinal's  influence, 
and  all  the  papal  authority  at  their  back !  And  if  tliis  were  not 
accepted  a  vigor«)us  defence  of  their  common  country  and  its 
liberties  was  the  alternative. 

Preparations  for  the  latter  were  continued,  money  was  raised, 
Prato,  a  city  on  the  enemy's  line  of  march  by  the  Val  di  Marina, 
was  immediately  garrisoned  and  every  means  that  time  and 
circumst^mces  allowed  were  put  in  defensive  action.  Mean- 
while after  having  with  some  difficulty  collected  the  army  and 
artilleiy,  at  Barberino,  Cardona  again  moved  forward  and  in 
August  began  battering  the  walls  of  Prato  with  liis  falconets, 
which  however  made  no  impression  even  on  the  Mercatale  gate 
the  particular  object  of  attack.  Luca  Savello  was  in  garrison 
with  a  few  men-at-arais  and  according  to  different  accounts, 
from  two  to  four  thousand  militia  besides  other  infantry ;  but 
with  a  scanty  artillery,  little  experience,  less  discipline,  and 
a  total  absence  of  everything  necessary  to  defence  except  the 
single  article  of  victuals  *.  The  viceroy's  army  was  small, 
brave,  and  experienced :  two  hundred  men-at-arms,  two  heavy 
guns  and  only  five  thousand  Spanish  infantrj^ ;  but  the  same 
undaunted  soldiers  who  had  fought  and  made  such  havoc  at 
Piavenna,  who  had  killed  De  Foix,  and  retired  in  stem  un- 
broken order  from  the  field  more  like  victors  than  vanquished. 
Such  soldiers  despised  their  inexperienced  enemy,  but  as  they 
marched  without  provisions  beyond  the  day  and  found  the 
country  almost  cleared  of  them,  scarcity  soon  commenced  in 
the  camp  and  Cardona  alarmed  for  the  consequences  began 
again  to  negotiate. 

This  was  the  crisis  in  which  a  superior  mind  intent  on  public 
good  would  have  shown  itself,  but  Florence  had  neither  troops  nor 
officers  competent  to  stand  in  the  field  against  the  Spanish  vete- 

*  Macchiavelli,  who  was  best  informed,  posed    (but   from  the  contents  erro- 

says  that  the  garrison  was  three  thou-  neously)   to  be  written  to  Alfonsina 

sand  men. — (Vide  Lettere  FamiliaH,  do  Medici.) 
Lettera  viii.,  "a  una  S-u/nord"  sup- 
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rails,  aiul  htT  only  safety  was  in  famii.r  ;  yet  while  there  are 
provisions   in    badly-garrisune<l  and    bailly-defencled  towns  an 
exiM^^rienced  army  will  scarcely  st^m  c  :  nevertheless  for  30,000 
diicatsand  the  reception  of  the  Medici  as  private  citizens  Cardona 
would  not  have  marched  off  and  left  the  republic  free  with  the 
gonfalonier  still  in  office  and  the  popular  council  untouched :  but, 
says  Guicciai-dini,  nothing  is  more  evanescent  thiiu  opportunity  ;' 
nothing  more  dangerous  than  judgment  from  others' j)rofessions ;' 
nothing  more  injurious  than  immoderate  suspicion.     It  was  an 
old  custom  of  Florence  to  defend  tlie  public  libertv  with  gold 
at  a  less  expense  both  of  blood  and   treasure  thali  with  the 
dangerous  swords  of  mercenaries:  there  were  times  even  when  it 
became  the  most  |)olitic  and  almost  only  means  of  safety,  and 
on  the  present  occasion  all  the  leading  citizens  in  compliance 
with  ancient  custom  (now  justified  by  circumstances)  were  eager 
for  a  convention.     'J'he  viceroy  had  promised  a  safe-conduct'' to 
their  ambabsadors  and  also  to  abstain  from  any  further  attacks 
on  lYato  while  negotiations  were  pending  if  liis  troops  were 
only  furnished  with  provisions  by  that  city.   These  preliminaries 
were  agi-eed  to,  but  Soderini  Nvith  an  unusual  and  for  him  un- 
natural boldness,  either  fi-om  a  conviction  that  Prato  would 
hold  out,  that  Cardona  fearful  of  starvation  and  despairing  of 
success  would  be  compelled  to  retreat,  or  from  terror  at  the 
restoration  of  the  Medici  under  any  circumstances,  purposely 
delayed  the  ambassadors  and   gave   no  proyisions  although 
Cardona  purposed  leaving  this  last  point  to  the  decision  "of 
Ferdmand.     The  gonfalonier  was  nevertheless  supported  by 
many  citizens  who  tmsted  to  an  army  of  sixteen  thousand  men 
which  he  either  expected  or  had  actually  assembled  in  and 
alx)ut  Florence  :  whereupon  the  viceroy  pressed  by  hunger  and 
uncertainty  took  up  a  fresh  position  opposite  La  Porta  del 
Serragho  and  after  making  an  insignificant  and  easily  defended 
breach  l^oldly  stonned  it  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  August,  151*2. 
and  t(.  his  own  and  his  army's  astonishment  at  oiue  carried  the 
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town,  owing  as  is  said  to  the  cowardly  behaviour  of  its  garrison 
but  more  probably  to  treachery  in  the  podesta.  One  corps 
alone,  and  they  were  Pisaiis,  made  a  gallant  but  unsuccessful 
stand  in  the  market-place,  after  which  there  was  no  resistance ; 
but  screams,  blood,  violation  and  plunder  filled  the  place. 
Guicciardini  asserts  that  the  Cardinal  of  Medicis  placed  a  guard 
on  the  church  where  all  the  women  had  sought  refuge  and  thus 
saved  them;  but  Nardi,  Cambi,  Macchiavelli,  Buonaccorsi, 
Giovio,  and  Giuliaiio  Ughi,  in  his  manuscript  Memoires;  all 
cotemporaries  and  the  first  at  that  veiy  time  employed  in  the 
war  department  of  Florence,  agree  in  one  dismal  tale  of  indis- 
criminate murder,  rape,  torture,  sacrilege  and  general  desolation ; 
and  even  in  the  time  of  Scipione  Ammirato,  more  than  half  a 
centuiy  afterwards,  Prato  still  trembled  from  the  horrors  of 
this  bloody  day.  Neither  sacred  virgins  nor  cradled  infants, 
nor  wives,  nor  youths,  nor  maidens,  nor  children  from  seven 
years  old  and  upwards,  were  spared  from  the  most  odious  viola- 
tion or  from  death :  the  wells  were  filled  with  mangled  bodies ; 
a  fat  priest  was  actually  cut  to  pieces  and  boiled ;  and  thunder  and 
lightning  and  pelting  rain  poured  down  in  torrents  during  the 
first  night  of  these  terrific  acts  as  if  heaven  itself  had  made  its 
indignation  manifest !  the  sacred  Host  was  scattered  and  trampled 
on;  houses  and  churches  were  plundered  and  their  inmates 
cruelly  tortured  to  discover  imaginary  treasures,  or  work  on  the 
pity  of  friends  and  relatives  for  payment  of  a  heavier  ransom. 
The  number  thus  slaughtered  witliout  provocation,  without  re- 
sistance, and  excepting  by  the  small  body  of  Pisans,  without  an 
attempt  at  defence,  is  by  most  authors  estimated  at  five  thousand 
souls ;  by  Guicciai'dini  at  two  thousand,  but  Cambi  and  others 
assert  that  no  less  than  five  thousand  four  hundred  bodies,  and 
according  to  Ughi  a  cotemporary  even  six  thoussindwere  actually 
buried  in  Prato.  These  horrors  continued  more  or  less  for  one- 
and-twenty  days,  and  there  is  no  cruelty  that  has  ever  been 
related  or  that  can  even  be  conceived  of  man;  no  lust,  violence 
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or  wanton  barbarity,  nothing  that  can  enter  into  the  most  diabo- 
lical imagination ,  which  was  not  here  committed  by  the  Spaniards ; 
never  even  in  that  fierce  and  fiery  age  were  seen  such  hellish 
doings:  the  bloody  exploits  of  the  French  at  Brescia  and  Piavenna 
looked  pale  in  comparison  to  the  Spanish  cruelty  butchery  and 
violations  at  Pnito !  and  during  all  tliis  time,  says  Cambi,  the 
Cardinal  de  Medici  the  future  Pop.  J....  A' ,  looked  on  without 
an  attempt  to  arrest  the  hand  of  murder  »,•  stop  the  hellish 
scene  -. 

The  story  of  this  lamentable  exhibition  of  human  wickedness 
is  rendered  still  more  melancholy  by  two  private  but  remark- 
able instances  of  the  deep  feelinjt,  tlie  virtue,  and  the  fidelity 
of  woman:  one  the  preservation  «.f  licr  threatened  honour; 
the  other  to  revenge  her  violated  chastity;  both  being  ex- 
amples of  that  great  and  glorious  spirit  which  disdains  to  suffer 
degradation. 

We  are  told  by  Xardi  of  an  aged  lady  of  Pmto  who  having 
escaped  the  massacre  was  retained  as  a  servant  in  her  own 
dwelling  to  attend  on  the  barbarians  that  occupied  it :  during 
the  first  moments  of  danger  she  had  hidden  her  young  niece  in 
one  of  those  secret  chambei-s  whieli  in  those  days  it  was  not 
micommon  to  construct  expressly  for  such  purposes  in  private 
houses,  and  there  hoped  to  have  preserved  htr  until  all  danger 
had  passed  away.  She  was  deceived :  the  lynx  eyes  of  a  licentious 
soldiery  were  too  keen  and  penetrating;  their  suspicions  were 
awakened  and  the  unhappy  girl  was  soon  led  forth  trembling 
and  pale  with  hoiTor,  but  caressed  and  comforted  by  the  satyrs 


•  Ricordi  di  Andrea  BoccLincri  di 
Prato,  Ar.  Stor.  lul.,  App.  No.  1,  p. 
329. — Macchiavelli,  I.ettcrc  P^amiliari. 
**  Lettera  a  unasigmoray"  viii. — Jacopo 
Pitti,  Lib.  ii.,  pp.  H)l-2.— Fil.  Ncrli, 
Lib.  v.,  pp.  108-1). — Guicciardini,  Lib. 
xi.,  cap.  ii.,  pp.  1 57-1 6U. — Buonaccnrsi, 
Diario,  p.  182. —  Oiov.  Cambi,  pp. 
304,  308,  323.— Jacopo  Nardi,  Lib. 
y.,  pp.  247,  251.— FraGiuL'auo  Ughi, 


Memoric  Storiebe  dcllc  cose  di  Firenze, 
p.  1  7,  MS. — Giovio,  Vita  di  Leone  X. 
— Animirato.  Lib.  xxviii.,  pp.  306-7. 
— Jacopo  Modesti,  *'  Sacco  di  Prato.'* 
— Simone  di  Goro  Brami,  "  Sacco  rfi 
Prato."  —  Stefano  Giiizzalotti,  "/i 
Miserando  Sacco  di  Prato.''  In  terza 
Rima.  These  last  three  narrations  are 
to  be  found  in  vol.  i«,  Ar.  Stor.  Ital, 
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who  were  about  to  ruin  her.  She  in  vain  implored  for  that 
mercy  which  she  knew  was  hopeless,  so  concealing  her  bitter 
feelings  as  best  she  could  she  gradually  drew  towards  the 
balcony  and  thence  with  a  sudden  spring  dashed  herself  on  the 
pavement,  but  died  unsullied  ! 

Another  whose  husband  remained  a  captive  to  the  Spaniards 
was  carried  off  l>y  a  nian-at-arnis  and  in  the  habit  of  a  page 
retiiined  as  his  concubine  through  seven  miserable  years  of 
captivity.  Finding  herself  at  last  quartered  at  Parma  and 
therefore  adjacent  to  tlie  confines  of  Tuscany,  this  unhappy 
woman  resolved  to  cast  away  the  slough  of  her  dishonour  and 
with  one  bold  act  wipe  off  whole  years  of  shame.  Wherefore, 
having  previously  arranged  her  plan,  she  rose  in  the  night, 
killed  lier  nivisher,  collected  his  gold  and  jewels  of  which  she 
had  the  charge,  then  mounting  his  fleetest  steed  spurred 
fearfully  across  the  mountahis  and  once  more  breathed  freely 
on  the  plains  of  Tuscany.  She  w^as  soon  at  her  own  door, 
anxious  and  hesitating,  but  finally  assuming  courage  and 
calling  on  her  husband  she  calmly  said  "Dost  thou  know 
me?"  He  ran  towards  her  with  open  arms,  but  at  once 
stopping  him  she  solemnly  added,  "My  husband;  either 
"  shun  me  altogether,  or  resolve  and  promise  to  receive  and 
"  treat  me  from  this  time  forth  as  thy  faithful  and  affection- 
"  ate  wife  witli  this  my  portion  of  500  golden  florins,  which 
"  I  bring  to  thee  as  some  compensation  for  our  misfortunes." 
She  was  joyfully  welcomed  and  ever  after  honoured  and  re- 
spected by  tlie  women  of  every  rank  at  Prato,  for  having  so 
nobly  and  heroically  revenged  not  only  her  own  individual 
wrong  but  as  it  were  the  universal  injury  of  her  countrj'- 
women  *. 

The  news  of  Prate's  fall  was  brought  by  the  ambassadors 
sent  to  treat  with  Don  Piaimond,  who  heard  it  when  half  way 
to  that  city,  and  consternation  spread  throughout  Florence : 


*  Jacopo  Nardi,  Lib.  v.,  pp.  261-2. 
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Soderini  was  astounded  terrified  and  struck  down  ;  he  might 
have  saved,  but  he  brought  ruin  on  the  country :  liis  reputa- 
tion, his  authority,  Ids  resolution  all  forsook  him.  and  more 
ruled    tbin  ruler,    swayed   entirely   by   others,    incapable   of 
meeting  the  difficulty,  he  could  neither  provide  for  his  own 
nor  the  public  safety.     All  who  desired  a  revolution  became 
liolder  and  raised  their  voices  most  loudly  and  audaciously 
against  the  existhig   government,    so  that   the   Seignory  was 
c»mpelled  to  release  those  prisoners  confined  by  Soderini ;  but 
most  of  the  citizens,  unused  to  anii-  and  scared  by  the  fiUe  of 
Prato,  although  attached  to  {wpular  govtminent  were  ready 
through  mere  appreliension  to  obey  the  fii-st  daring  citizen  that 
might  present  himself. 

Such  men  were  not  wanting.    That  same  set  which  had  been 
accustomed  to  meet  in  the  Ilucellai  gardens  and  rendered  them 
famous  in  Florentine  literature,  contained  a  number  of  ardent 
spirits,  young,  bold,  and  energetic,  who  only  looked  for  such 
a  crisis  to  bring  their  secret  wishes  into  action.     Bartolomeo 
Valori,  Antonio  degli  Albizzi  who  was  only  twentv-three  years 
old  ;  Francesco  and  Domenico  Hucellai,  Gino  di  Neri  Capponi. 
Giovanni  Vespucci,  the  sons  and  nephews  of  Piero  Tomabuoui 
and  others  of  that  family,  besides  friends  mid  adherents;  in 
all  about  thirty  young  ambitious  nobles,  many  deep  in  debt  and 
most  of  them  related  to  Soderini;  but  all  eager  for  change 
and   deep  in  a  conspiracy  to  restore  the  Medici,  were  chief 
actors  in  this  revoluUon*.    These  citizens,  who  had  already 
secretly  arranged  their  plans  ^vith  Giulio  de*  Medici  at  a  distant 
villa,  resolved  to  drag  Soderini  by  force  from  the  public  palace 
despoU  him  of  his  dignity  and  remand  him  to  a  private  station 
in  the  community. 

While  tliis  plot  was  in  agitation  Uie  viceroy  flushed  with 

•Beside*  the  above,  there  were  leveral  Ridolfi   and    Francesco    Nori,    whose 

of   the    Put.,   Tomasino   Corbinelli  ;  father  was  killed  by  Bernardo  Bandini 

^veral  of  the  Bartoh,  a  ton  of  Filippo  in  defending  Lorenzo  de'  Medici. 
ISuondelmonte,  probably  seveial  of  th« 


success,  rich  in  i^lunder  to  the  amount  of  *200,000  florins,  his 
camp  abounding  in  provisions  not  only  from  the  stores  of  Prato, 
but  by  a  purchased  convention  with  Pistoia,  entirely  changed 
his  tone,  and  instigated  by  the  Palleschi  demanded  the  Medici's 
restoration,  but  as  private  citizens  without  any  preeminence  in 
the  commonwealth.     Ferdinand  in  fact  cared  little  for  the 
Medici  and  from  the  first  had  ordered  Cardona  to  aiTange 
this  matter  as  best  suited  the  Spanish  interests  :  nay,  he  had 
latterly  been  even  adverse  to  their  return  and  in  favour  of 
presernng  the  popular  government  from  a  growing  jealousy 
of  Pope  Julius  in  consequence  of  his  threat  of  driving  the 
barbarians  from  Italy,  coupled   with   a   treacherous  attempt 
to  arrest  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  for  whose   safety  Ferdinand 
had  been  guarantee.     These   feelings  made  him   anxious  to 
su2)poit  a  Florentine  magistrate  advei*se  to  Julius  instead  of 
a  family  which  was  likely  to  depend  more  on  that  pope  than 
on  him  ;  and  he  not  only  expressed  his  intentions  in  the  most 
open  manner  to  Guicciardini,  then  ambassador  in  Spain,  but 
actually  sent  orders  to  Cardona  not  to  molest  the  government ; 
but  they  did  not  anive  until  a  day  after  Florence  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Medici.     Whatever  might  have  been  Don  Eai- 
mond's  feeling  about  that  race  he  determined  to  make  good 
use  of  his  present  position  in  the  exaction  of  contributions ; 
wherefore  50,000  florins  were  demanded  for  the  payment  of 
his  army ;  as  much  more  for  the  King  of  the  Romans  ;   20,000 
florins  for  himself;   10,000  florins'  worth  of  goods  between 
silks  and  presents  to  others ;  the  whole  amount  of  contribu- 
tion equalling  nearly  150,000  florins,  its  appropriation  being 
variously  stated. 

The  peril  was  now  imminent :  a  fierce  and  victorious  ai-my 
within  a  few  miles ;  the  citizens  apprehensive  of  being  plun- 
dered ;  part  of  them  corrupted,  part  terror-struck ;  no  union, 
no  confidence  and  no  leader  equal  to  the  crisis  :  in  this  pitiable 
^t,)te  the  viceroy's  demands  were  necessarily  complied  with 
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but  on  condition  that  the  existing  government  and  public  liberty 

snould  be  guuruiiteod  and  respected. 

While  these  negotiations  were  in  progress  the  conspirators 

entered  the  palace  unresisted  on  the  thirty-fii^t  of  August  and 

af^r  some  strong  parley  with  the  Seignory,  and  loud  shouts  of 
iVo  fjonfalonterr  Soderini  was  about  to  give  liimself  quietlv 
up  to  them  but  restrained  by  the  priors  and  other  citizens  until 
tlie  tumult  became  too  violent  to  resist  they  dragged  him  at 
the  penl  of  his  life  fron.  the  palace,  lie  was  lo^ed  at  hi 
own  desire  m  the  house  of  Paulo  Vettori  on  the  -  Lun<r'  Anio  " 
arul  .Ul  Florence  being  by  this  time  in  tumult  enemie's  rushed 
out  on  every  side  and  encouraged  the  conspirators  to  assemble 
every  leg.d  council  and  demand  Soderinis  instant  deposition 

and  the  (juestion  having  been  put,  only  nine  out  of  more  than 
seventy  votes  were  against  the  gonfalonier  :  upon  this  Vettori 
returned  to  the  Seignory  and  crossing  his  hands  over  hi" 
breast  with  apparent  compassion  and  humility,  and  as  he 
assert,  in  a  letter  to  Macchiavelli,  a  real  desire\o  save  him  • 
declared  that  if  sentence  of  deposition  were  not  immediat"; 
parsed  he  trembled  for  the  life  of  that  innocent  man  from  thi 
>  lolence  of  some  youthful  conspirators  *. 

Thus  menaced  there  was  no  alternative ;  the  gonfalonier  was 
legally  deposed  by  the  court  constitutionally  nominated  for  that 
purix)se,  but  not  without  strong  expressions  of  compassion  and 
even  tears  irom  his  judges  f.  To  prevent  any  chle  of  d^s 
order  Sodenni  departed  on  the  following  evening  for  Siena 
accompanied  by  a  guard  of  cross-bow  men  besides  many  of  his 
own  relations;  his  destination  was  at  first  for  Home  where 

2    buf        iVTV"'"^^^'^^^"  ,,Hus  to  guarantee  hi 
«^ety.    but  an  old  follower  of  the  family  called  Antonio  di 
Segna  was  secretly  despatched  to  warn  him  from  that  city  and 

;  Tht'::;;"*'^^*;^^^^  twe^.  Buonicmi,  ten  of  War,  ei.ht 

r.uht    Prior,,    .i^ctcT^  Gonfalonier        1 1^''^  ''"•  ^^"^^^'-^o'^  -^  Laws, 
liitrn    UonfaJonicfB,     and  the  Captains  of  Party  Guelph. 
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of  the  pontiff's  treachery ;  whereupon  he  struck  off  quietly  to- 
wards Loreto  on  pretence  of  a  vow,  and  embarking  from  the 
neighbouring  coast  in  a  brigantine  which  the  faithful  Antonio 
had  provided,  arrived  safely  at  Eagusa.  He  was  welcomed 
with  great  huspitality  by  that  people  to  whose  merchants  he 
had  shown  especial  favour  during  his  prosperity;  but  fearful  of 
being  deiujinded  fioni  tliein  by  Julius  he  retired  to  the  neigh- 
bouring city  of  C'astelnuovo  then  a  Turkish  dependancy.  Mean- 
wliile  Julius  angry  at  his  escape  and  having  none  else  to  vent 
his  rage  upon,  awjiited  the  return  of  Antonio  di  Segna,  threw 
him  into  prison,  tortured  and  sent  him  back  to  his  own  house 
where  he  died  within  a  few  days  a  victim  to  his  affection  and 
fidelity  =^ 

Thus  ended  after  nine  years  and  ten  months'  duration  the 
government  of  Piero  di  Tommaso  Soderini :  he  was  evidently 
a  man  of  mildness  probity  and  virtue,  joined  to  much  sense 
pnidence  and  knowledge  of  official  business  ;  a  sincere  friend 
to  liberty  but  morally  timid,  and  formed  for  more  tranquil  and 
more  scrupulous  times  tlian  those  he  lived  in.  He  worked 
hard  himself,  trusted  to  few,  and  therefore  had  no  efficient 
support  in  the  hour  of  trial :  liis  maxim  was  to  remedy  every- 
tliing  by  time  and  mildness,  forgetting  the  rapid  succession  of 
outward  events  as  well  as  the  turbulent  impatience  and  furious 
l):issioiis  of  the  moment.  The  malignity  of  that  powerful  fac- 
tion which  had  proposed  the  office,  shackled  all  his  measures 
wlien  they  saw  him  lean  exclusively  to  popular  government, 
whereas  if  he  had  condescended  to  humour  and  conciliate  them 
(an  important  duty  of  inilei-s)  he  probably  would  have  benefited 
his  country  more,  strengthened  it  by  union  and  ultimately 
I)reserved  that  cherished  liberty  which  like  a  sensitive  plant  again 

*  Macchiavelli,  LettereFamiliari,  Let-  — Guicciardini,  Lib.  xi.,  cap.  ii®,  pp. 

teraviii.,aMwa%wom.— Jacopo  Pitti,  161,  169.— Buonaccoi-si,  pp.  181-4.— 

Lib.  ii.,  p.  102,— Fil.  Nerli,  Lib.  v.,  Ammirato,  pp.  307-8.— Goro  Brami, 

pp.  10.0-10.— Jricopo  Nardi,  Lib.  v.,  "  Sacco  di  Prator 

pp.  1?:/J-G.— Gio.  Cambi,  pp.  3UC-10.  f  Ibid.,  p.  306. 
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Withered  at  the  touch  of  a  Medici.     The  order,  moderation,  and 
economy  of  his  administration ;  his  genUeness  and  steadiness 
of  government,  for  all  of  whicli  he  would  have  been  universally 
honoured  and  loved  in  a  more  tranquil  and  less  corrupted  age, 
were  some  of  the  causes  of  his  fall  during  one  of  misfortune 
turbulence  and  crime  ;  for  they  were  neither  sustained  by  com- 
manding vigour  nor  enforced  by  the  mysteriuos  powers  of  genius. 
No  sooner  was    Soderini  departed  than   TiPfTnti.itions    were 
renewed  with  Don  llaiinoiid  by  a  fn^l.  pnil,,..^  .insisting  of 
Cosimo  de"  Pazzi  Archbishop  of  FIoim.  . ,  li^ddassare  Carducci 
Ormannozzo  Deti,  Niccolo  del  Nero,  Nicrob,  Valori,  Jacopo 
Salviati,  and  Paulo  Vettori.     The  first  and  two  last  of  these 
ambassadors  were  added  at  the  desire  of  (iiovanni  de' Medici; 
the  archbishop  being  his  cousin,  Sidviati  his  brother-in-law,  and 
Vettori  especially  acceptable  for  his  activity  in  expelling  the 
gonfalonier.     The  terms  were  soon  settled,  the  Medici  and 
their  followers  were  suffered  to  return  as  private  citizens  with 
permission  to  repurchase  all   their  contiseated  property  at  a 
fair  value,  on   compensating  the  existing   owners   for   every 
improvement    Florence  was  instantly  to  join  the  league  against 
France,  pay  to  Cardona  half   the  contribution  agreed  upon 
after  which  he  engaged  to  withdmw,  and  the  other  moiety 
within  two   months.      She  was   to  r  iidude  a  new   alliance 
with  Ferdinand  involving  reciprocal  defensive  obligations,  and 
moreover    to    maintain    two    hundred  Spanish   men-at-arms 
intended  for  the  JNIarquis  of  Paludc  to  whom  (  ardona  had 
given  hopes  of  Whig  made  C:aptain-genenil  of  the  Florentine 
army  *, 

Giuliano  de'  Medici  and  his  young  cousin  Lorenzo  the  son 
of  Piero  and  Alfonsina,  had  already  made  their  appeanmce  in 
the  city,  and  were  welcomed  to  the  house  of  Antonfrancesco  degli 
Albizzi  against  the  wishes  of  his  family:  Giuliano  was  of  a  mild 
.^oncUiating  nature  and  politic  withal;  he  instiintly  shaved  his 

•  .immirato,  Lib.  xxix.,  p.  309.~Giticciardini,  Lib.  xi.,  cap.  iii.,  pp.  163-4. 


beard,  cast  away  his  foreign  garments,  and  at  once  resumed  the 
"  Lucco''  or  national  costume  of  Florence  in  order  to  manifest  his 
intention  of  living  as  a  private  citizen  according  to  the  ancient 
custom  of  liis  race.     He  therefore  entered  that  city  unattended 
by  any  strangers  and  walked  the  streets  accompanied  by  two  of 
his  kinsmen  without  fear  or  pretension  *  :  in  conjunction  with 
the  Seignory  he  laboured  at  a  modification  of  the  government, 
believing  it  prudent  in  the  first  instance  not  to  oppose  that 
almost  unanimous  desire  of  preserving  public  liberty  and  the 
great  popular  council.      It  was  nevertheless  resolved  that  a 
pei-petual  gonfalonier  had  become  inexpedient,  that  the  dura- 
tion of  that  office  was  henceforward  to  be  for  one  year  only, 
and  that  to  the  senate,  which  was  renewed  half-yearly,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  should  be  added 
as  permanent  members,  the  qualification  for  which  consisted  in 
having  discharged  some  of  tlie  first  public  duties  of  the  com- 
monwealth ;  those  for  instance  of  ambassador,  or  commissary 
abroad,  and  gonfalonier  of  justice  or  the  office  of  peace  and 
liberty  at  home.     Four  hundred  crowns  of  salary  were  granted 
to  the  gonfaloniership  and  the  remainder  of  Soderini  s  pay  was 
divided  amongst  the  Priors,  Buoniomiui,  and  Gonfaloniers  of 
companies  f. 

In  pursuance  of  these  arrangements  Giovambatista  Ridolfi 
was  elected  gonfalonier  from  the  eighth  of  September  1512. 
This  choice  was  considered  judicious  and  well  calculated  for 
the  emergency,  because  Ridolfi  belonged  to  the  noblest  rank 
of  citizens,  was  wise,  prudent,  energetic,  and  attached  to  liberty: 
he  had  great  influence  in  Florence  particularly  amongst  the 
nobles,  yet  was  careful  of  the  people,  and  well  adapted  by 
personal  qualities  alone  to  steady  the  vacillating  common- 
wealth if  avarice  and  ambition  had  been  less  prominent  in  his 


*  Giov.  Cambi,  p.  311. — Jacopo  Pitti, 
Lib.  ii.,  p.  103. —  Aramirato,  Lib. 
xxix.,  p.  310. 


t  Giov.  Cambi,  pp.  311,  314.--Am- 
mirato,  Lib.  xxix.,  pp.  311-12. 
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iliaracter*.     The  Pallesehi  whose  wish  was  a  restoration  of 
the  old  Mediriftii  aseeiidaiiry,  were  mortilied  at  this  liberal 
spirit  and  at  string  tluin^rht.  opposed  l»y  those  whom  they 
now  found  had  on  ly  rualfbied  froiii  tlieir  personal  hatred  to  Sode- 
rini,  but  still  remained  staunch  to  tlie  cause  of  jx>pular  goveni- 
ment ;  nor  were  tliey  much  comforted  by  the  vigorous  proceed- 
ings of  Uidolti  wlio  cleared  the  palace  of  all  armed  factionaries, 
introduced  order,  and  restored  the  machine  of  government  to 
its  regular  movement.     Tlie  more  liberal  party  also  began  to 
speak  out  and  boast  that  after  the  departure  of  the  Spaniards 
they  would  reduce  eveiything  to  its  former  condition.     Things 
had  however  proceeded  too  far;    liberty  was   beset  on  every 
side;  an  anny  eager  for  any  vi.deuce  at  the  gates;  a  strong 
and  determhied  faction  of  audacious  youth  ready  to  trample 
upon  her  within  ;  her  greatest  enemies  reestablished  althougli 
as  private  citizens,  (which  excited  the  smiles  of  many)  in  the 
very  place  where  their  family  had  mled  despotically  for  sixty 
years ;  and  the  well-understood  althougli  disguised  objects  of 
the  cardinal,  who  deemed  sucli  a  restoration  poor  recompense 
for  years  of  exile;  all   these  combined   to   sound  the  knell 
of  liberty.     The  Pallesehi  perceived  this,  but  alarmed  at  the 
reform  and  more  alarmed  at  the  gonfalonier's  firmness,  sought 
about  for  a  remedy  and  sent  a  deputation  to  the  Cardinal  de' 
Medici  at  Campi  to  impress  him  with  the  necessity  of  a  change. 
They  insisted  that  the  easy  disposition  of  Giuliano  had  suffered 
such  things  to  pass  as  endangered  his  friends  and  family,  and 
that  he  was  more  fitted  for  individual  and  private  enjoyment 
than  the  rougher  cares  of  government :  that  he  had  allowed 
himself  to  be   circumvented  by   their  enemies  whose  ablest 
leader  was  made  chief  of  the  commonwealth,  and  whose  common 
language  was  that  of  a  second  expulsion  of  the  Medici  at  a 
favourable  time  and  opportunity.     The  Cardinal  a  willing  lis- 
tener to  such  arguments,  immediately  removed  his  quarters 


•  Giiicciardini,  Lib.  xi.,  cap.  ii",  pp.  1 63-4.— Jacopo  Pitti,  Lib.  ii.,  p.  103. 
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from  Campi  to  Sant'  Antonio  del  Vescovo  close  to  the  Porta  a 
Faenza  ^  where  lie  could  receive  the  visits  and  sound  the  incli- 
'  nations  of  the  citizens ;    amongst  these  Jacopo  Salviati  and 
Lanfredino  Lanfrediui  urged  him  on  no  account  to  alter  the 
great  council  to  which  for  eighteen  years  so  great  and  univei-sal 
an  attachment  was  shown  bj  all  ranks  of  citizens.     The  Pal- 
lesehi  they  declared  were  exhausted  in  numbers  and  wealth 
and  weak  in  eveiy  way ;  they  were  ambitious  and  necessitous, 
and  not  superabundant  in  prudence,  wherefore  if  he  intended 
to  build  his  future  greatness  and  security  upon  their  support 
alone,  he  would  become  the  minister  of  their  violence  and 
avarice ;  but  in  maintainmg  the  present  reform  his  family  would 
again  become  exalted  and  agreeable  to  all  parties ;  to  the  Otti- 
mati  for  the  recent  reform ;  and  to  the  people  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  great  popular  council. 

This  sound  and  patriotic  advice  was  given  not  only  by  the  two 
above-mentioned  citizens  but  by  many  others  who  being  satis- 
fied with  the  expulsion  of  Soderini  and  the  alteration  in  the 
senate  or  council  of  the  Ottimati,  began  to  fear  Medician  ambi- 
tion and  the  natural  desire  of  that  family  after  years  of  exile 
to  redeem  their  fortunes  at  the  public  cost.    This  apprehension 
became  more  serious  because  not  only  the  Palleschi  but  Antonio 
de  Cardona  Marquis  della  Palude,  who  as  already  mentioned 
had  been  promised  the  captain-generalship  of  Florence  with 
30,000  florins  a  year  salary,  was  continually  exciting  the  Medici 
to  such  measures  as  a  means  of  his  own  aggrandisement     The 
advice  offered  by  Salviati  and  his  party  was  not  from  any  parti- 
cular attachment  to  the  popular  council  but  to  establish  them- 
selves as  arbitrators  between  this  democratic  body  and  Medician 
authority ;  a  balance,  says  Jacopo  Pitti,  difficult  to  adjust  and 
^hen  adjusted  impossible  for  any  length  of  time  to  preserve 
W  hen  this  counsel  became  known  to  the  Palleschi  they  insisted 

*  The  gate  of  Faenza  now  opens  into     between  the  gates  of  San  Gallo  and 
the  lower  citadel  or  fortress  of  Florence     Prato. 
VOL.   IV.  « 
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on  the  necessity  of  a  parliament,  especially  as  they  were  weak; 
and  with  that  power  once  in  hand  they  would  soon  he  joined 
by  the  infirm  of  purpose,  the  waveiers,  and  all  who  were 
watching  the  exit  of  affairs  to  side  ^^-ith  the  ascendant  foction 
either  from  fear  or  interest.  Nor,  added  the  Palleschi  with 
great  truth,  have  we  any  apprehension  of  the  discretion  of  men 
like  our  opponents  who  lost  the  form  of  government  to  which 
they  were  so  attached  hy  allowing  their  own  passions  to  be 
played  upon  hy  a  few  silly  designing  citizens. 

Their  advice  was  too  much  in  unison  with  Giovanni  de' Me- 
dici's wishes  not  to  be  adopted  ;  for  although  he  dreaded  the 
new  gonfalonier  s  vigour  and  ability  they  soon  aftenvards  con- 
vmced  hira  that  even  he  was  not  iiivuhierahle  to  temptation  : 
they  411  fact  succeeded  in  persuading  Ilidolfi  that  his  interest 
and  expectations  were  more  likely  to  be  satisfied  by  promptly 
embracing  the  Mediciau  cause  for  whicli  his  brother's  life  had 
been  sacnficed,    than  remaining  tme  to   the  party  that  had 
sacnficed  it :  by  the  latter  he  gained  nothhig  ;  hyihe  former 
his  reward  must  be  instant ;  because  he  would  immediately 
become  the  principal  adviser,  as  he  wa.  ulicady  the  near  relation 
of  the  Medici  and  first  citizen  of  Florence.      Seduced  by  such 
reasoning  Kidolfi  only  stipulated  that  the  revolution  should  be 
so  managed  as  to  cast  the  appearance  of  compulsion  on  his 
acUons,  a  promise  cheerfully  given,  not  so  much  to  satisfy  him 
as  to  secure  the  support  of  many  who  although  apparently 
Palleschi  were  strcmgly  susi»ected  l.y  the  Medici  !-.     Such  was 
Piidolfi  the  once  zealous  advocate  for  liberty  and  great  sup- 
porter of  Savonarola,  a  man  so  generally  esteemed  and  con- 
fided in  that  eleven  hundred  and  tliree  Voices  out  of  fifteen 
hundred  and  seven  in  the  Grand  Council  elected  him  as  gon- 
falonier, to  the  universal  satisfaction  of  the  Florentines  M    All 
these  things  decided  Uie  Cardinal  de  .Medici  to  enter  at  once 
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Filippo  Nerli,  Lib.  vi.,  p.  115 Guic- 
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t  Jacopo  Xanli,   Lib.  vi.,  p.  259. 
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on  the  scene ;  but  this  could  scarcely  be  effectual  without  Don 
Raimond  de  Cardona's  acquiescence  and  aid ;  and  he,  whether 
from  having  already  been  apprised  of  King  Ferdinand's  change 
of  sentiment  or  fearful  of  delaying  the  payment  of  his  own 
contributions,  was  disinclined  to  make  any  fmlher  alterations 
in  Florence.  It  was  however  represented  to  him  that  after 
suffering  such  injuries  the  very  name  of  Spaniard  must  neces- 
sarily become  hateful  to  the  Florentines ;  that  if  left  free  they 
would  naturally  cling  to  the  enemies  of  Ferdinand,  and  pro- 
bably recal  Soderini  as  soon  as  their  country  were  once  rid  of 
the  Spanish  armies ;  and  that  the  re-establishment  of  the  Me- 
dici would  be  the  only  security  for  their  faithful  adherence  to 
the  confederacy.  The  viceroy  acceded  to  this  reasoning,  and 
on  the  fourteenth  of  September  1 5  P2,  after  nearly  eighteen 
years  of  exile  Cardinal  Giovanni  de'  Medici  returned  to  Flo- 
rence ;  not  as  legate  of  Tuscany  in  the  garb  of  peace  and 
welcomed  as  Popes'  legates  were  wont  by  long  processions  of 
the  citizens :  tliis  he  refused :  but  entered  like  a  conqueror, 
accompanied  by  the  viceroy,  surrounded  by  men-at-arms,  and 
above  all  by  that  detested  infautiy  which  under  his  ovm  eyes 
had  been  canying  death  and  desolation  throughout  his  native 
countr}'  *.  Fading  proudly  through  the  streets  Giovanni  dis- 
mounted at  the  Medician  palace  and  there  passed  the  night 
without  deigning  to  take  any  notice  of  the  Seignory.  The 
Orsini,  Vitelli,  Piivieri  della  Sassetta,  Ramazzotto,  and  other 
condottieri  attached  to  his  party  filled  the  city  with  their  fol- 
lowers, while  the  mass  of  the  Spanish  army  returned  to  or 
remained  at  Prato  ready  for  any  emergency :  Ridolfi  had  dis- 
missed the  old  palace  guard  and  whether  by  design  or  accident 
had  not  yet  formed  another,  so  that  the  Seignory  were  unpro- 
tected and  exposed  to  any  violence  of  the  Medician  followers  f. 
That  such  violence  might  be  expected  was  cleai*  to  all  when 

*  Amuiirato,  Lib.  xxix.,  p.  312. — Giov.  Cambi,  p.  323. 
f  Filippo  Nerli,  Lib.  vi.,  pp.  1 15-16. 
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they  saw  the  bloody  garments  of  their  murdered  coimto'men 
sent  in  cart-loads  to  tlie  Florentine  market  and  sold,  or  offered 
for  sale  at  a  small  price  in  the  Piazza  di  San  Giovaimi;  when 
they  saw  multitudes  of  Spanish  soldiers,  officers,  and  condot- 
tieri,  whose  hands  still  reeked  with  the  life-blood  that  wetted 
those  verj'  garments,  when  Uiey  saw  these  men  enter  Florence 
ni  the  guise  of  friends  ;  amuse  themselves  by  riding  round  the 
walls,  examining  the  defences,  and  speculating  on  the  most 
promising  mode  of  reacting  the  tnigedy  of  Prato  whenever  a 
fair  occasion  presented  itself;  and  at  hist,  when  to  the  indignant 
complaints  of  the  citizens  the  gonfalonier's  only  reply  was  an 
angry  sarcasm  and  a  more  angr>'  reviling  of  their  ignorance,  his 
reputation  rapidly  diminished  and  the  public  I .  -ati  to  tremble*. 
Yet  this  was  the  patriot  Ridolfi ! 

On  the  evening  of  the  fifteenth  of  September  the  senate  and 
a  numerous   ^^ Pratica'  or  assembly  of  eiti/tns,  met  at  the 
palace  to  receive  the  visit  of  Giovanni  de'  .Mtdici  who  through 
Biagio  Buonac<?orsi  returned  an  excuse  which  at  least  calmed 
their  apprehensions  of  any  present  violence,  and  on  tlic  fol- 
lowing day  they  again  collected  for  the  same  purpose.     During 
this  intei-vid  the  Medici  had  completed  their  plans  and  mus'^ 
tered  their  forces  both  foreigners  and  townsmen :  Ilinieri  della 
Sasseetta  and  liamazzotto  were  first  seen  cautiously  moving 
their  bands  of  infantrj'  piecemeal   into  the  great  square  and 
occupying  all  that  8i)ace  in  front  of  the  palace  gate  :  then  fol- 
lowed Vitelh  and  many  more,  as  it  were  carelessly  sauntering 
aUut ;   next  came  Giuliano  de'  ^Medici  accompanied  by  all 
the   citizen-conspirators   six  of  whom  were   members  of  the 
Seiguorj-,  with  arms  cautiously  concealed  under  their  mantles  ; 
and  m  this  way  tliey  insinuated  themselves  into  eveiy  part 
of  the    unprotected   palace  even   to   the   battlements  of  the 
tower,  ere  they  ventured  on  the  conclusion  of  their  enterprise. 
Giuliano  seeing  all  tilings  complete  entered  the  council-cham- 

•  Jacopo  Nanli,  Lib.  vi.,  p.  260.--Jacopo  Modcsti,  Sacco  di  Prato,  p.  215. 
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ber  and  at  a  preconcerted  sign  one  of  the  Seignory  began  to 
speak;  upon  this  swords  were  drawn,  shouts  of  ''To  anus' 
resounded  through  the  palace-halls,  and  from  its  ancient  win- 
dows the  cry  of  ''Palle,  Falle'  rang  to  the  courts  below: 
Ramazzotto  and  Rinieri  instantly  secui'ed  the  gate  and  Vitelli 
the  public  square  ;  the  palace  itself  was  as  suddenly  filled  with 
soldiers  shouting  and  plundering  ;  the  astonished  citizens  who 
were  assembled  there  slunk  gmdually  away  and  abandoned  all 
to  the  conspirators ;  fear  and  confusion  spread  on  every  side 
until  the  reappearance  of  Giuliano  in  complete  armour  re- 
stored some  confidence  to  the  council.  He  immediately 
arrested  the  tumult  within,  sent  armed  patrols  round  the 
town  and  suburbs  with  bread  and  halters  to  soothe  and 
punish,  raised  a  cry  that  the  Spaniards  were  on  their  way  from 
Prato  to  tfike  advantage  of  the  tumult  and  plunder  Florence, 
and  by  such  means  and  the  terror  of  greater  evils  reduced 
eveiything  to  comparative  tranquillity.  Thus  overcome,  the 
Seignory  sent  a  deputation  of  four  citizens  to  receive  the  car- 
dinals  commands ;  he  asked  only  the  security  of  his  family 
and  a  parliament,  the  latter  a  formidable  demand,  but  it  was 
granted  and  that  perilous  mockery  soon  took  place :  a  Balia 
at  the  will  of  the  cardinal  was  appointed  amidst  the  spears  of 
foreign  soldiers  and  armed  bands  of  young  and  reckless  Flo- 
rentines who  were  now  declaring  in  numbers  for  the  Medici*. 
This  Balia  was  elected  for  one  year  with  the  power  of  annually 
prolonging  its  duration  and  which  in  fact  continued  until  the 
last  expulsion  of  the  Medici  in  1527.  It  was  composed  of  the 
Seignory  and  forty-eight  citizens  taken  as  usual  from  the  four 
quarters,  besides  eleven  '' Arriwtr  or  supplementary  members 
who  were  subsequently  added :  all  laws  enacted  since  1494 

*    Biagio    Buonarcorsi,   pp.    183-4. —  rato,  Lib.  xxix.,   pp.  312-13. — Here 

Jacopo  Pitti,  Lib.   ii",  pp.   103-7. —  finishes  the  Diary  of  Biagio  Buonac- 

Jacopo   Nardi,  Lib.  vi.,  pp.  259-61.  corei,  coadjutor  of  the  **  Ten  of  Peace 

— Filip.  Ncrli,  Lib.  vi.,  pp  115-16. —  and  Liberty^""  and  an  actor  in  these 

Giovan.  Cambi,  pp.  323-25. — Ammi-  scenes. 
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were  at  onoe  nnnullej  l,y  it.  and  a  clear  space  for  new  lefiisla- 

h    t  •     ;  ""''  '""■"'""'*  '^«'  "l"'^-^  ™»-  resumed  all 

s  ancen    authonty  over  a  people  predestined  to  pine  and 

wither  un,ler  Us  brilliant  but  baneful  influence  '  1     ^  ""'' 

Thy^i^^'T"'^"^  ''!"'  "'^^  "'"  r°"-^^  "'■  ''^•''^8'""'g  ''"tho. 
ot.  irr  "h  '""  "  "'  "-^-VV""'---  chosen  from  its 
own  tx.dy  for  the  purpose  of  electing  the  Seifjn.o;  Kidolfi 
euher  volun.ar.lv  or  by  invitation  prenm.u.vi;  re  igned  Ws 
office  at  the  end  of  two   months;    the  a„ei,;,t  n.ode  as  to 

«nd  nuonoram,  were  now  Uie  fit^t  time  .leced  " .,  „,„„o  ■"  for 
^•entl.  despotic  Loren.o  had  never  d.stuH.ed  their  lice 
tie      Ten  of  Peace  and  Liberty"  were  ab„l,-.l,e,l  and  their 
secretaries  dismissed;  amongst  them  l!i„ri„   p 
whose  dior^  .!,„  1  •  .    •  ^V  "  "'"  J'"o'inccorst  to 

Whose  d.a.y  the  historian  Jacopo  Xardi  acknowledges  himself 

men    f       .    ■    r  "■"'  '•'^*'*'"'''i^l'«'l.  »»'l  as  a  despotic  govern- 
ment  forced  on  the  nation  by  foreign  arms  was  na,Llly'fe„X, 

is  tr  •";;■•'  'r^^  ""'^■-  ■""•  ''"-'-> '" '-  -^titu. 

Sr; :   T ''''""""'"'" ^^''"•" •'-• '- "et 

twe»ty  thousand  men  of  all  arms,  was  entirely  abolished  as 

strong  guard  of  foreigners  occupie.l  the  public  palace  and  its 
neighl^urhood,  at  tii^t  under  the  command  of 'l-  1  y^Z 
as  commissa,7  then  of  Ginlio  de'  Me.lici  Prior  of  Capua  who 
h^  accompanied  Cardinal  Giovanni  to  I-lorence  and  wala 
fSlS  '"  "-'  ^^"°'«I'-'— P-y  connected  ^it: 
The  chief  members  of  this  Cunily  now  assembled  together 

meat iorerc^T  ^r"""'  ,^'°^'"""'  """  ^^"'■--.  ^he  "aW 
mentioned  Gmlio  afterwards  Pope  Clement  VII.  and  son  of 

that  Giuhano  who  fell  in  the  Pazzi  conspii.cy:  Lorenzo  son 
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of  Piero  and  Alfonsina  degli  Orsini,  who  afterwards  became 
Duke  of  Urbino ;  Alexander,  then  an  infant,  natural  son  of 
this  second  Lorenzo  ;  and  Ippolito,  also  a  child,  bearing  the 
same  illegitimate  affinity  to  Giuliano. 

There  was  one  remarkable  feature  in  this  revolution  which 
gives  a  character  of  benevolence  and  grace  to  the  conduct  of  the 
restored  foraily:  it  was  unattended  with  bloodshed,  confisca- 
tion of  property,  or  even  with  exile,  excepting  that  of  Piero 
Sodei-ini  and  his  brother  Giovan-Vettorio  besides  three  sons 
and  nephews;  and  all  these  were  soon  after  included  in  the 
amnesty  granted  at  the  accession  of  Leo  X. 

A  forced  loan  was  however  exacted  in  order  to  complete  the 
Spanish  contribution,  after  which  Don  Ptaimond  withdrew  his 
merciless  followers  mto  Lombardy  and  left  Florence  in  a  weak 
and  feverish  repose.  The  sacred  picture  of  ''Nostra  Donna 
delV  Impruneta'  was  then  brought  in  solemn  state  to  the  city, 
accompanied  by  a  long  and  gorgeous  procession  of  priests  and 
people  while  public  thanksgivings  were  freely  offered  for  the 
happy  restoration  of  the  Medici*. 

Thus  after  eighteen  years  of  trial  and  adversity ;  after  having 
been  declared  outlaws  and  rebels  and  a  price  set  upon  their 
head,  was  this  family  suddenly  restored  in  the  teeth  of  an 
adverse  people,  not  only  to  all  their  former  greatness  but  with 
an  authority  even  more  imperious  and  more  absolute  than 
before  !  We  naturally  wonder  how  any  community  with  so 
devoted  a  love  of  liberty  and  their  country  that,  as,  accord- 
ing to  Vettori  a  prominent  actor  in  these  very  scenes, 
"  to  have  their  greatest  pleasure  in  contemplating  the  na- 
*•  tional  welfare,"  and  who  himself  "  loved  ^11  her  people,  her 
"laws,  her  customs,  her  walls,  her  houses,  her  streets,  her 
•'  churches,  nay  the  very  country  round  about  her  and  could 

•  Jacopo NardijLib.vi,, pp. 261  and265.  166-7. — Fil.  Nerli,  Lib.  vi.,  pp.  116- 

— Jacopo  Modcsti,  «  Sacco  di  Prato,'^  19.  —  Giov.  Cambi,  pp.  323-330.  — 

p.  247. — Jacopo  Pitti,  Lib.  ii"*,  p.  107.  Ammirato,  Lib.  xxix.,  pp.  310-1 1. 
— Guicciardini,  Lib.  xi.,  cap.  ii.,  pp. 
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•'•[S'iSr"'  '™V'""  ""  -"'-"Pl^tion  of  an,  troubles 
tlwt  might  apparently  ruin  tl.em"*.  V,>t  Francesco  Vetmri 
was  a  staunch  adherent  of  the  We.Hci .-  How  Tld  1„  I 
felt  hus,  once  n.ore  and  so  easily  submit  after  eighteen  vaa-s 
of  real  self-government  and  ten  of  o.dpr  „,,,''"''*'"  >6"* 
receive  that  family  as  their  mal  e^  :  S,    Z    TsS/" 

of  Pisa  anrl  th.  «.        I  "^^^'^"^^"^  ^^  ^  i^^"ce,  to  the  Council 

T" !.» o„  „,j.  .„,  ri',':,^*'  2;  ■  ,^«i»  ■-«««.  iL 

fi-om  a  state  of  po.ijiliftr  ^^  ""^^essuess,  iie  was  raised 

tbongh  e:zxt:sr^'r'"^''''''  •^'^"•^'  -•^ 

h»  great  authority  to  rTr  Is  tl'i^il       7-  °'-*'''''  "^^'^ 
and  weakened  his  ownTrr  bv    ^  ^^    '"'''^'"''S  P-'^tensions 

Another  cause  of  dZion  Z  If  "7  T'"^  "'"^"«g«- 
racter  of  the  new  Z  t  Z'   i    "^7"^' ''""°^"*'''=  ">"• 

po...i.  wounded  the.;=;thi^S.=4ta:;d^ 

•  Francesco  Vettori,  Letter  to  Macchiavelli,  Let. 
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rendered  civic  liberty  an  uneasy  good  ;  for  the  delicacy  of 
aristocratic  taste  is  more  shocked  by  mere  vulgar  preten- 
sions, by  the  discrepancy  of  habits,  manners,  and  education ; 
than  molested  by  the  shouldering  of  simple  poverty  and  the 
mitaught  familiarity  of  humble  life.  Many  cf  these  also 
joined  in  seeking  the  return  of  the  Medici  though  not  in 
pristine  greatness,  for  under  the  shadow  of  this  race  they 
had  enjoyed  and  again  expected  a  wider  field  for  their  own 
ambition  a  freer  range  for  their  venality,  all  at  the  expense  of 
the  commonwealth. 

There  were  many  others  who  looked  only  to  the  simple 
downfal  of  Soderini  by  whatever  means  accomplished  yet 
were  still  true  to  liberty ;  this  blinded  them  not  only  to  the 
crime  of  assassination  but  to  the  dangers  brought  upon  their 
country-,  and  even  all  this  would  have  faHed  against  the  strong 
and  general  feeling  of  Soderini  s  integrity  and  the  econom3% 
order,  and  security  of  his  mild  and  gentle  government,  had  the 
gonfalonier  s  own  conduct  in  extremity  been  that  of  a  bold  and 
able  statesman  who  knew  when  to  peld  and  when  to  brave 
misfortune. 

A  general  scrutiny  was  now  ordered  as  in  the  old  Medician 
day  for  the  embursing  of  citizens'  names  who  were  eligible  to 
public  employment ;  but  as  this  required  time,  a  provisional 
arrangement   took    place   on    the   twenty-fii-st  of  September 
by  which  the  gonfalonier  was  ordered  to  select  twelve,  the 
priors  ten,  and  each  of  the  members  of  the  Balia  eight  citi- 
zens of  his  quarter  to  form  a  body  of  five  hundred  and  forty- 
eight,  which  by  secret  scrutiny  were  reduced  to  two  hundred 
members  or  fifty  for  each  quarter.     This  body  in  conjunc- 
tion vN-ith  the  Seignory,  Colleges,  Otto  di  Balia,  and  Captains 
of  Party,  was  substituted  for  the  Great  Council,  considered 
as  the  national  representative  council,  and  charged  with  the 
official  elections  and  most  of  the  duties  of  that  great  popular 
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t)0(ly  until  Marcli  1013,  when  the  scrutiny  wuiilil  be  completed*. 
In  all  these  arran^'oments  especial  care  was  taken  to  exclude 
every  former  partisan  of  Savonarola,  a  party  dreaded  and  detested 
hy  the  :VIedici  because  their  principles  were  a  reform  in  Church 
and  State  based  on  civil  liberty,  and  none  of  these  suited  the 
Cardinal  of  Medicis  or  any  of  his  family.     The  election  of  a 
new  gonfalonier  in  November  151v>  showed  the  existing  spirit 
of  the   government  which   the  cardinal  afterwards    modified, 
for  Filippo  Buondelmonte,  whose  namr  lecals  our  first  ideas 
of  the    woes   and  crimes   of  Floreiuv,    was  selected  to  that 
dignity :  not  that  there  was  any  individuid  harm  in  this  noble- 
man  except   his   age   and  fretful  spirit;    but    none   of  this 
family  had  hitherto  filled  that  office   because  they  had  ever 
proudly  and  sternly  retained  the  manners  and  opinions  of  the 
pure  and  ancient  aristocracy  and  held  the  citizens  in  extreme 
contempt;  so  that  even  amongst  the  Scigiioiy  he  was  some- 
times made  to  feel  how  small  a  portion  of  public  love  or  con- 
fidence he  enjoyed,  and  it  is  not  a  little  strange  that  even 
in  those  degenerate  days  of  Florence  when  numbers  of  illus- 
trious  families  who  had  in  better  times  been  the  champions 
of  liberty   and    were  now  competitors   in    the   race   of  sub- 
jection, the  ancient  anti-aristocratic  spirit  should  still  throw 
out  these  occjxsional  sparks  of  a  wa.sted,  obsolete,  and  almost 
forgotten  enmity  f ! 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  this  year  was  a  formal  embassy  to 
Pope  Julius  II.  sent  expressly  to  thank  liim  in  the  name  of  the 
Florentine  republic  for  all  the  benefits  he  had  conferred  on 
them  by  the  char.ge  of  government  and  restoration  of  the 
Medici !  but  the  ambassador'  surprise  may  be  conceived  when 
this  fiery  pontiff  burst  into  one  of  his  most  violent  moods 
against  the  cardinal  for  entering  his  native  city  as  a  tyrant,  sur- 
rounded  by  foreign  guards,  and  holding  it  by  force  of  arms !    It 


*  Giov.  Cambi,  pp.  331-2. 
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never  was  liis  intention  he  declared  to  set  up  new  tyrannies  but 
on  the  contrary  to  ruin  and  extinguish  them  as  he  had  lately 
done  in  Jk)logna.  The  ambassadors  ultimately  pacified  him 
with  extreme  difficulty,  yet  almost  in  the  same  breath  he  gave 
ordei-s  to  tlie  Cardinal  de'  Medici  as  his  legate  to  destroy  the 
independence  of  Feirara  with  the  papal  forces  and  two  hundred 
Florentine  men-at-arms  !  So  moved  by  impulse  was  he  and  so 
bent  on  this  unjust  and  disgraceful  conquest  =!=. 

His  next  and  last  public  act  of  consequence  was,  in  concert 
with  the  league  against  French  aggression,  the  establishment 
of  Maximilian  Sforza  on  the  throne  of  Milan  to  the  infinite  joy 
of  the  citizens  who  tired  of  foreign  rule  again  desired  their 
princes.     Representatives  from  all  the  members  of  the  league 
besides  a  vast  concourse  of  illustrious  visitors  assisted  at  this 
ceremony,  but  the  duke  a  weak  effeminate  man,  was  merely  a 
shadow  or  at  most  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  the  Swiss,  who  in 
consequence  of  their  military  force  and  hatred  to  Louis  had 
now  become  veiy  influential  and  formidable  meddlei-s  in  the 
affairs  of  Italy.     An  ambassador  from  each  canton  was  re- 
ceived with  unusual  honours  in  secret  consistory  by  Julius  11. 
who  flattered  them  with  the  vain  titles  of  *'  Liberators  of  Italy,'' 
"  Defenders  of  the  Church"  and  such  cajolery;  but  their  mer- 
cenaiT  grasping  disposition  well  kne\y  how  to  profit  more  largely 
and  solidly  by  the  occasion.     It  is  true  that  they  had  rendered 
great  service  to  Italy,  but  from  no  generous  motive :  hatred  to 
Louis,  who  disgusted  with  their  insolence  and  exactions  had 
justly  asserted  the  dignity  of  his  crown  and  country  by  casting 
off  all  dependance  on  their  arms,  was  the  original  cause  of  this 
ardour ;  and  as  it  arose  entirely  from  the  deprivation  of  their 
French  pensions  so  in  accordance  with  their  national  character, 
did  the  same  covetousness  affect  all  their  subsequent  proceed- 
ings, until  the  possession  of  Bellenzona  and  Lugano  and  the 

*  Jacopo  Nardi,  Lib.  vi.,  p.  265.— Ammirato,  Uh.  xxix.,  p.  312. 
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command  of  :Milan  appeased  their  disgusting  rapacity  and 
bounded  insolence,  witliout  improving  their  fidelity  ^^ 


un- 


CoTEMPORARY  Monarch..— Ku^huMl  :  Henry  Vlll.-Scotland  :  James  IV. 
--I«ram-._:  Lou.s  XII.-SfKiin:  Ferdina.ul  of  A.-ajron.- Sicilv :  Ditto— 
Naples:  D.tto._P„,K.:  Julius  II.  until  1.513;  then  Leo  X.-Emperor:  Muxi- 
nulian.-8ultan :  ftijazetll.  until  1512  ;  then  Sclim  I.untill520:-Portupal- 
£.manuel.  *     ' 


♦  Aluralori,  Annalj,  Anno  1512.— Nardi,  Lib.  vi",  pp.  2G6  and  275. 
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CHAPTER   X. 


FROM   A.D.    1513    TO    A.D.    1524. 


The  recent  changes  in  Florence  although  accomplished  with- 
out Idoodshed  and  in  apparent  tranquillity  were  only  so  to  the 
supei-ficial  observer;  fur  revolutions  like  tempests 
leave  an  uneasy  roll  of  the  waters  until  freshening 
breezes  re-steady  the  vessel,  and  incipient  order  gives  power  and 
momentum  to  the  government.  Notwithstanding  the  cautious 
and  calculated  mildness  of  the  Medici  an  indistmct  manifesta- 
tion of  sullen  discontent  was  observable  throughout  Florence 
not  only  in  the  popular  mass  which  deplored  the  ruin  of  its 
democratic  council,  but  also  in  numbers  of  leading  citizens 
who  now  saw  their  own  consequence  entirely  absorbed  by  that 
family. 

The  moment  that  Soderini's  fall  had  disarmed  their  indivi- 
dual feelings  of  personal  hatred  they  began  to  contemplate  the 
recent  changes  in  a  different  aspect :  deserted  levees,  empty 
halls,  and  unthronged  ante-chambers  startled  their  civic  pride, 
while  they  beheld  the  motley  tide  of  public  adulation  flowhig 
in  one  broad  stream  towards  the  palace  of  the  Medici.  There 
they  saw  concentrated,  for  good  or  ill,  in  fear  or  hope,  the 
expectations  of  everj^  citizen,  and  they  turned  to  each  other  in 
mutual  but  silent  accusation  as  people  who  had  madly  precipi- 
tated themselves  from  the  height  of  a  powerful  and  illustrious 
aristocracy  to  be  the  mere  courtiers  of  a  single  family  of  more 
fortunate  usurpers  *. 

*  Jacopo  Pitti,  Lib.  ii°,  p.  107. 
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But  from  this  time  forth  resistance  to  Jledieian  power  became 
gradually  less  stable  ami  more  feeble  until  tbo  last  desperate 
struggle  of  the  once  glorious  republic ;  for  excepting  in  that  noble 
stand  for  independence  and  for  a  few  subsequent  years  the 
domestic  transactions  of  I-lorence  as  a  nation  present  but  little 
that  IS  interesting  or  instructive  to  the  general  reader :  thence- 
forward  they  become  only  records  of  despotism  :  of  fearful  and 
jealous  tyranny ;  of  cruelty  and  unmitigated  revenue      They 
exhibit  the  efforts  of  factions  sternest  sons  to  maintain  with  a 
high  and  relentless   hand  their  ill-gotlen  power  against  the 
desperation  of  a  remnant  of  less  fi.rtunate   but  seldom  less 
reprehensible  antagonists.      They  show  indeed   the  noxious 
v.gour  of  princely  intellect  directed  to  b...  and  utterly  selfish 
objects,  and  therefore  nationally  destructive ;  they  also  show  the 
deadly  influence  of  war  on  the  march  of  civilisation  and  public 
happiness    along  with  the  scarcely  less  mischievous  conse- 
quences  of  priestly  ambition,  abject  supei^tition,  and  relici- 
ous  enthusiasm.     They  demonstrate  how  a  flourishing  people 
may  be  destroyed  by  a  curiously  ramified,  penetrating,  and 
excessive  taxation,  mul  its  twin  brother,  minute  and  ve.xatious 
legislation      We  may  see  their  all-corroding  action  on  national 
spint  and  national  character,  how  they  divide  a  iioople  into 
mutually  repelling  masses  of  opulent  parasites  and  .squalid 
beggai-s  of  timid  slaves  and  ferocious  vagabonds  :  all  this  may 
be   studied  in  its  action  on  the  small   but   painful  circle  of 
Wedician  nile  until  remodelled  in  a  benigner  mood  by  the  more 
enlightened  beneficence  of  an  Austrian. 

The  histor,-  of  Florence  therefore,  like  that  of  all  Emvpe 
after  the  fifteenth  century,  when  nations  became  more  consoli- 
dated and  governments  more  ,x,weri-ul.  is  almost  exclusively 
centered  ni  her  foreign  diplomatic  relations,  but  rather  as  a 
subordinate  K^J.an  province  than  an  independent  people.  Great 
and  distant  nations  now  enter  into  close  yet  dangerous  contact 
with  her  government :  national  turbulence,  and  the  consequent 
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insecurity  of  life  and  property  with  but  little  progress  either  in 
well-imderstood  freedom  or  a  wider  basis  of  social  institutions, 
had  begotten  a  weariness  of  that  licence  then  called  liberty 
and  naturally  threw  the  sovereign  power  into  a  continually 
diminishing  circle  until  it  was  finally  concentrated  in  those 
individuals  best  able  to  maintain  tranquillity. 

The  securitv  of  merchandise  and  commercial  relations  in- 
creased  in  importance  as  foreign  intercourse  thickened  around 
Tuscany,  and  secrecy  unity  and  permanency  became  every  day 
more  expedient  for  those  authorities  who  were  charged  with 
the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs.  This  tended  to  concentrate 
political  jiower,  to  strengthen  government,  and  to  draw  a  clearer 
line  of  demarcation  between  prince  and  people,  for  these  also 
had  now  begun  to  assume  the  form  and  character  of  two  separate 
bodies  or  portions  of  a  great  whole,  dependent  and  broadly 
acting  on  each  other;  but  no  longer  broken  as  of  yore  into  a 
thousand  mutually  offensive  and  dangerous  fragments  in  eternal 
collision  amongst  themselves  and  wounding  the  most  vital 
parts  of  the  commonwealth. 

Cardinal  Giovanni  alarmed  at  the  excited  state  of  public 
feeling  endeavoured  by  conciliation  to  soothe,  or  by  favours  to 
gain  the  discontented  ;  but  in  so  doing  he  roused  the  fears 
and  anger  of  the  Palleschi  who  urged  him  to  show  some  dis- 
cretion, at  least  in  the  choosing  of  a  gonfalonier  of  justice 
from  amongst  themselves,  as  the  surest  means  of  strengthen- 
ing his  still  unconfirmed  authority.  But  both  the  Medici  were 
resolved  to  adopt  a  milder  system,  and  principally  at  the  request 
of  Archbishop  Pazzi  nominated  his  father  Guglielmo  as  gon- 
falonier for  January  and  Fel)ruary  1513.  This  was  a  great 
change  from  the  spirit  that  led  to  Buondelmonti's  election  two 
months  before,  for  the  Pazzi  leaned  to  freedom  and  since  the 
famous  conspiracy  were  at  best  but  doubtful  friends  of  the 
Medici.  The  new  gonfalonier  soon  showed  unequivocal  symp- 
toms of  independence  and  somewhat  boldly  declared  that  the 
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Medici  ought  to  remain  a,  private  citizens  according  to  agree- 

trom  the  palace  windows ;  and  by  these  frank  nay  audaciou, 

C^^nt"T  '"  """T^"^  ''■"^'  '"''''^''"'""  *at  conspimeie; 
l-egan  to  germinate  throughout  the  community  * 

JulkTiT"'  T  ^T"  '"'''■"^"  ""'"'"'  '■"^'^'S"  <^o™tenance.  for 
tha  in  1  •■'  .""'7'^'>:"°P«'"<'"«  oiJ  turbulent,  now  began  to  find 
that  mdrmng  the  French  from  Italy  he  had  only  closed  up  one 

ehanneofdanger.andthatl,ali,mlibertyhadasmu,.htofea?from 
Spanish  power  a.  French  an.bition.  Ferdinand  at  this  momem 
besides  hjs  two  Sicilian  kingdoms  had  the  nominal  proteTto 
ship  of  Florence  Siena  an.l  Tiombino  and  the  Medici  Xol 

Sflu^^ce t  r""  """'"■"  '" ''""'"^'""8  ^'-'^--ds 

or  the  n,  'Tv7-  """^7^"'^'^  -  •'""-  designed  Siena 

for  the  Duke  of  Lrbmo,  and  the  state  of  politics  otlVred  a  fair 

occasion  for  their  downfal.  ^'cciaioii 

the^MeZhr  '"  '''?  ""'"'""''  '^yl'er  payments  to  Cardona; 
the  Medici  had  as  yet  reacpured  no  wealth  and  ha.l  therefore 
only  uncertain  in.luence  but  endeavoured,  especial.v  ^"0 
to  reconcile  the  malcontents  mid  all  the  rest  if  the  "communit; 
^popular  manners  attentions  and  favours,  accon.panrd  g 

ylZ  F       T         '•';     ''''''  ''"'  ^"™«''  '»•"  compamePof 
joung  Florentines  under  the  denominations  of  "II  uLa.u-- 

«nd      Bro,,co„e,     the  "  Dim.oud"  and  the  "  Dn,„ch  ■••  the 

iZ  unde'r.h'"'r-  r '"'"'  '^  ^--°  "^  ^^-  J; 

Thte  were  Tn,     >  ",     "  '"""  °'  **^  '-^^P^^''-  <•'"•--• 
ihese  were  intended  to  associate  the  Florentine  vouth  of  all 

Sw~eT""7'  "^--"*''^  they- weaned  t 
people  from  state  affairs,  and  amused  and  calmed  the  public  mind 

^Sl""  5"°"*'  ^*"'"''fi"'nt  view     undiT  lli»    \f.j 

of  Paz2i-5   poli''.»;    but    m»„r    wh„      ,"'  ,      p     .       ,"'  "•"    "I'-ording  to 

even  theGrea.C.uncU,C»r;i;j:;    dtri'^S!"'  "'""'  ^""  '"'"' "  "'"'' 
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by  frequent  spectacles ;  but  they  were  compared  to  a  disguised 
man  who  only  amused  people  for  the  moment  and  the  masque 
bemg  finished,  things  soon  relapsed  into  their  former  gloom*. 
Every  means  were  nevertheless  employed  to  restore  confi- 
dence:    a   widely-extended  amnesty  embracing  almost  every 
political  or  official  crime  was  promulgated  and  a  committee 
formed  to  nivestigate  the  cases  of  the  claimants ;  compensation 
was  made  to  many  who  had  suffered  by  the  late  invasion  either 
ni  purse  or  person,  and  ncNcr  was  a  Florentine  revolution 
accomplished  witli  so  much  good  policy  or  so  little  vindictive- 
ness  on  the  part  of  tlie  Medici.  Their  power  was  in  fact  unstable 
rather  tolerated  than  acknowledged ;  they  had  been  admitted 
by  the  majonty  merely  as  private  citizens  and  had  no  money  to 
gam  more  soli.l  inliuence;  numbers  were  sternly  opposed  to 
them,  and  multitudes  of  the  leading  families  were  far  from 
content  to  receive  them  as  m^isters.     Mildness  was  therefore 
necessary ;  but   this  could  not  last ;  for  in  despite  of  all  con- 
ciliation the  whole  interval  between  the  pariiament  and  Balia 
(their  most  unpopular  acts)  and  the  creation  of  Pope  Leo  X  ' 
teemed   with   suppressed   and   sullen   discontent   throughout 
almost   every  class   of  society.      The   Medici  and  their  fac 
tion  were  feared,  and  they  in  return  became  timid  and  sus- 
picious, but  both  parties  endeavoured  to  conceal  their  feelings  • 
three  or  four  citizens  could  scarcely  converse  together  without 
immediate  interruption  from  some  official  parasite's  insolent 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of  their  conversation.     Pier  Francesco 
de  Medici,  son  of  Lorenzo  Popolano,  openly  expressed  satisfac 
tion  at  the  restoration  of  his  cousins,  but  not,  he  emphatically 
added,   to  govern  the  republic  as  masters:    Filippo   Strozzi 
brother-in-law  to  Lorenzo  di  Piero.  held  similar  language  and 
Inmkly  avowed  that  his  own  influence  was  thereby  dimtnished 
as   now   depending  on  another.     The  rich  feare'd  add^cuud 
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Laxaiion  ;  the  poor  a  diminution  of  their  gains  ;  all  knew  that  the 
Medici  were  scant  of  weahh  ;  all  feared  the  drain  that  was  to 
enrich  them ;  multitudes  us  usual  looked  only  to  their  own 
coffers,  and  (iiuliano  wittily  compared  them  to  diy  casks  which 
wanted  frequent  tilling  ere  they  could  he  depended  on. 

While  the  city  was  in  this  uneasy  state  and  during  the  pon- 
tiff s  last  illness  the  Senese  amhassador  happned  to  pick  up  a 
pa[)er  that  had  been  dropped  hy  Tietro  Taulo  lioscoli  in  which 
were  the  names  of  many  citizens  known  to  he  adverse  to  'Me- 
dician  government.     lioscoli  and  Agostino  Cappoui,  who  was 
also  implicated,  were  instantly  arrested  and  tortured  into  a 
confession,  whether  true  or  false,  of  a  combination  a^^iinst  the 
Medici,  and  there  was  even  some  indications  ..I'.i  design  to 
murder  the  three  Medici  when  the  cardinal  left  Florence  to 
attend  the  conclave.     They  named  Giovanni  Folchi,  Xicclo 
Valori,  Duccio  Adimari,  the  historian  Macchiavelli,  who  had 
been  deprived  of  the  office  of  republican  secretary  in  the  pre- 
ceding November,  and  many  othei-s  as  accomplices,  and  after 
a  rigid    investigation    by  the    Eight,    and    thirtv  coaljutors 
named  for  the  occasion,  Boscoli  and  Cappoui  w,  i,    sentenced 
to  death  and  Folchi   and   Valori   to    perpetual  imprisonment 
at  Volterra*.     Others  suffered  in  various  way^  ;   many  were 
acquitted  after  the  usual  torture,  and  amongst  them  Nicholas 
Macchiavelli:    none  of  the  condemned  would  confess  to  any 
plot  against  the  st^ite  but  boldly  owned  their  intention  of  pre- 
serving public  liberty.     The  Archbishop  of  I'Ioivik  t;  was  in- 
directly accused   and  his  participation  proved  at  his  decease 
which  occurred  soon  after :  he  had  been  a  strenuous  opposer  of 
any  great  change  in  the  government  and  especially  of  the  Par- 
liament and  moreover  was  attached  by  the  proiiti>r'  of  a  car- 
dinals  hat  to  the  interests  of  Julius  11.     Niccolo  Valori  was 

•  Gio.  Cambi,  toroo  xxii.,  p.  «,  Del  Phfro  Paulo  Bosroll  e  di  Ar/o8t!no 

Lrud  Toscan  -Ammirato,  Lit,,  xxix.,  Capponir   vol   i",    Ar.    Stor.  Ital., 

p.  31 2. —  Modtsti,  "^a/ro  di  Prufo,"'  p.  -284. 
249— Lucca  dclla  Robbia,  '' Cawdi 
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condemned,  not  for  being  concerned  in  the  plot  but  misprision, 
and  was  only  saved  from  death  by  the  influence  of  his  nephew 
Bartolommeo.  Tims,  observes  Nardi,  he  that  lends  an  ear  in 
suspicious  times  runs  equal  risk  with  him  who  wags  his  tongue 
and  the  lesser  guilt  of  a  culprit  is  just  as  offensive  to  state 
rulers  as  the  foetid  breath  of  a  servant,  who  has  only  eaten  a 
small  piece  of  garlic  instead  of  the  whole  clove,  is  to  the 
delicate  nostrils  of  his  master-. 

Soon  after  tliis  atTair,  on  the  twenty-first  of  February  151:;, 
Pope  Julius  linished  a  stormy,  somewhat  glorious,  and  cer- 
tainly a  fortunate  pontificate  of  more  than  nine  years'  duration, 
llestless,  violent,  ambitious,  and  more  of  a  soldier  than  a  priest 
he  kojit  Italy  in  continual  war  and  misery :  he  was  zealous  for 
the  church,  recovered  several  of  her  ancient  possessions,  was  not 
addicted  to  nepotism  but  the  contrary  ;  was  no  enemy  to  political 
liberty  ;  and  considered  simply  as  an  Italian  potentate  (although 
with  strange  inconsistency  he  first  devastated  Italy  by  foreign 
invasion)  deserved  praise  for  his  subsequent  uncompromising 
opposition  to  Frencli  aggressions  and  foreign  interference.  But 
he  was  a  creature  of  impulse,  he  confounded  his  own  passions 
with  loftier  prmciples  and  success  stimulated  a  naturally  aspiring 
niind  to  higher  exploits,  so  that  he  aimed  at  no  less  than  i-uling 
Italy  and  even  all  CJhristendom  at  his  pleasure.  A  bull  of  ex- 
comnmnication  had  already  condemned  Louis  XII  to  lose  the 
kingly  title  and  realm  of  France  and  invited  every  nation 
to  the  spoil ;  amongst  these  Henry  VIII.  of  England  was  ex- 
cited to  war  by  the  forfeited  title  of  "  Most  Christian  Kintj  " 
wliich  Louis  was  then  deprived  of.  Julius  had  secretly  pur- 
chased the  lordship  of  Siena  from  the  emperor  for  his  nephew 
the  Duke  of  U rhino,  and  angry  at  the  Cardinal  of  Medici  who 
owned  no  favoui-s  from  him,  meditated  another  change  of 
government  in  Florence.     He  also  menaced  Lucca,  nominated 

*  Fil.  Ncili,  Commcn.,  Lib.  vi..  p.  Lib.  ii«,  pp.  109,110. — Sismondi,vol. 
123.— Nardi,  Lib.  vi.,  p.  270.— Pitti,     xi.,  cap.  cxi  ,  p.  8. 
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a  new  Doge  for  Genoa,  and  looked  seriously  forward  with  all 
the  fire  and  impctuousness  of  his  eliaracter  to  the  expulsion  of 
Ferdinand  from  Naples.  Proud  ere  he  had  half  earned  it  of 
the  flattering  title  of  "  Liberntor  "  he  ardently  contemplated 
tlie  C(niii»lete  independence  of  Italy,  the  couijuest  of  Ferrara 
and  recuven-  of  ecclesiastical  property  when  death  quietly  ar- 
rested his  progress,  thus  addhig  another  proof  of  man's  vain 
mid  presumptuous  specidations,  when  he  knoweth  not  "  what  a 
day  may  hring  forth  ''■'. 

By  the  intluence  of  numerous  young  cardnuds  as  well  as 
the  general  expeoUition  of  his  speedy  dissoUiti..n,  for  he  was 
veiy  ill ;  Giovanni  de"  Medici  hecame  pope  on  the  eleventh  of 
March  1513  and  to  verify  as  is  said  his  mother's  dream  of 
being  delivered  of  a  lion  in  the  cathedral  of  Florence  without 
suffering  any  of  the  pains  of  labour  took  the  name  of  Leo  X. 
The  greatest  opposition  as  well  as  subsetpient  sup[)ort  came 
from  the  Cardinal  S(.»derini ;  but  the  former  ceded  to  a  promise 
of  pardon,  an  asylum  at  Home  for  the  gonfalonier  with  the 
restoration  of  all  his  property,  and  a  marriage  between  the 
families  :  this  brought  eight  votes  or  one-third  of  the  conclave 
to  the  aid  of  Giovanni  de'  ]Medi«'i  who  thus  became  pastor  of 
Christendom  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven  in  all  the  vigour  of 
intellect  ami  the  strength  of  I'lorence  at  his  command. 
After  his  coronation,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
Kavenna  Leo  the  'i'enth  s  lirst  object  was  the  aggrandisement 
of  his  race  ;  for  unlike  Julius  he  idungcd  at  once  into  the 
connuou  vice  of  popes,  the  indulgence  of  unbounded  nepo- 
tism. Cosimo  de'  Pazzi  Archbishop  of  Ilorent e  fell  ill  and 
died  just  as  he  was  preparing  to  conduct  an  embassy  of  con- 
gratulation to  Home,  and  (iiulio  de'  Medici  tlien  a  laiight  of 
Saint  John  of  Jeiiisalem  and  prior  of  Capua,  was   instantly 

•   fJuictiardini,  Lib.  xi.,  cap.  jv.,  pp.     Oio.  Cainbi,  vol.  xxii.,  pp.    1-5,  Del. 

19*2-194.— Mm-atori,  Annali N-irdi,     Erud.  Tos. 

Lib.  vi.,  p.  270. —  Plntiiia,  p.  497. — 
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appointed  to  that  see  with  the  subsequent  dignity  of  cardinal; 
for  witnesses  of  liis  father  Giuliano's  marriage  and  his  con- 
sequent legitimacy  were  not  wanting  at  the  command  of  a 
pope*.  Leos  brother  Giuliano  was  made  gonfalonier  of  the 
Church,  the  highest  niilitary  rank,  and  offered  tlie  dukedom  of 
Urbino  from  which  Francesco  Maria  della  Rovere  the  late 
pontiti^s  nephew  was  to  be  expelled  :  the  generous  nature 
of  Giuliano  refused  to  injure  a  man  who  had  been  his  pro- 
tector in  adversity  and  wliile  he  lived  that  prince  remained 
unmolested,  but  young  Lorenzo  having  no  such  scniples  Urbino 
ultimately  fell  to  the  Medici.  Giuliano  was  half  engaged  in 
marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Massa  and  Cai'rara 
when  his  brother  became  pope  which  at  once  put  an  end  to 
this  match,  and  the  better  to  suit  his  new  dignity  he  subsequently 
married  Philiberta  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy ;  this  con- 
nection with  France  caused  him  to  be  created  Duke  of  Nemours 
but  he  died  at  the  Badia  of  Fiesole  in  151G. 

Giuliano  was  a  thoughtful  religious  man  and  a  curious  inves- 
tigator of  futurity  ;  being  of  a  mild  and  generous  nature  he  is 
said  to  have  revolted  from  the  crimes  which  in  those  days  were 
almost  necessary  to  tlie  success  of  worldly  ambition,  and 
therefore  rather  shrunk  from  than  sought  the  distinction  that 
his  brother  was  willing  to  bestow.  In  conformity  with  this 
contemplative  nature  he  is  represented  by  Michaelangelo  in  a 
musing  posture  the  corresponding  statue  of  his  nephew  bemg 
on  the  contrary  emldematical  of  active  life  :  the  latter  indeed  had 
none  of  Giuliano's  character  and  when  the  time  came  he  at 
once  accepted  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  carried  the  pontiff's  wishes 
into  immediate  action,  overran  that  territory  and  drove  Fran- 
cesco della  Rovere  into  exile,  despoiled  of  everything  but  the 
dukedom  of  Sora  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  f. 

An  extravagant  joy  took  possession  of  all  Florence  at  the 

•  Muratori,  Annali.  —  Gnicciardini,  — Jacopo  Nardi,  Lib.  vi.,  pp.  271,  276. 
Lib.  xi.,  cap.  iv.,  p.  1 96.— Platina,  Vitc,  f  Jacopo  Nardi,  Lib.  vi.,  pp.  278-279. 
p.  501. — Jacopo  Pitti,  Lib.  ii.,  p.  110. 
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«\altation  of  Giovanni  de*  :\Ie(lic'i  to  tlie  papacy :  his  fiieihls 
exulted  in  the  pro>>pect  of  honour,  and  wealtli :  his  pnemies 
in  the  expectation  of  tranquillity;  the  avidity  .*i  ...nnnerce 
was  shai-j)ened  hy  new  prospects  of  gain  ;  merchant^,  1. ankers, 
artisans,  tradesmen  of  all  hues,  looked  to  Piome  as  a  mine  of 
wealth  ahout  to  he  opened  to  their  industi-y  ;  the  whole  com- 
munity participated  in  thought  and  in  expectation  of  the 
dignity  of  their  fellow-citizen  ;  he  was  the  first  Florentine 
pope  and  every  Florentine  seemed  to  have  ascended  tlie  throne 
along  with  him.  No  age,  sex,  or  condition,  hut  shared  the  pre- 
vailing madness :  the  prisons  were  opened,  leasts  and  jollity 
pervaded  the  town;  money  niiment  and  refreshments  were 
sliowered  from  the  Medician  palace  ;  the  cntnpnim  sounded  in 
its  loud.'M  key,  and  every  churrh  in  Flure!)c.>  took  up  the 
melody  :  the  shops  were  all  shut ;  hut  ench  projecting  roof 
and  pt>rtico  that  could  supply  materials  was  toni  down  and 
burned  in  the  ver}-  madness  of  delight,  along  with  lieaps  of 
Lrushwood,  tar-harrels,  and  all  kinds  of  comhustihlcs  ;  every 
house,  every  steeple,  even  the  cupola  of  the  cathednil  flamed  with 
rejoicing  tires  for  tlic  exaltation  of  a  man  who  rc^^^ardcd  witli  com- 
placency the  horrois  of  Prato,  and  had  just  sul.jcct.  .1  l,is  country 

at  the  head  of  a  foreign  army  in  the  midst  of  M 1  plunder 

and  female  violation  !  The  whole  city  w.is  .  m.h  studded  with 
this  man's  escutcheon  as  a  precious  emhlem  of  political  devotion, 
nay  it  even  rivalled  the  very  cross  of  Christ  in  puhlic  favour! 
"  Itis  worthy  of  note,"  says  Giovanni  Camhi  in  covert  sarcasm, 
*•  that  after  the  creation  of  Leo  as  well  from  tlie  joy  of  having 
a  Florentine  pope  as  for  the  return  of  (iiulian.»  and  Lorenzo 
his  nephew  to  goveni  Florence  as  if  they  wric  sceptred 
princes,  ever}-  shop  displayed  the  arms  of  the  pope  :  then 
all  members  of  the  colleges  who  owed  their  election  to  him 
and  all  the  magistrates  that  were  already  nominated  had 
escutcheons  of  painted  canvas  emblazoned  with  the  papal  arms 
attached  to  the  fronts  of  their  houses.     Tliis  was  imitated  bv 


numbers  of   their  relations  and  friends,  and  by  many  that 
feigned  to  be  their  friends,  so  that  the  arms  of  the  republic 
were  made  no  account  of   whatever,   which  was  a  marvel ! 
Afterwards  they  began  to  execute  these  escutcheons  in  relief; 
then  they  were  seen  in  the  public  palace,  within  the  court ; 
afterwards  one  of  them  iippcared  above  the  palace  gate,  then 
in  the  audience-chamber ;  each  costing  from  '20  to  25  golden 
llorins.     In  a  short  time  every  church  in  Florence  had  them 
over  the  door,  of  greater  or  lesser  value  besides  all  the  towns 
of  the  contado  and  district;  so  that  in  a  single  year  more  than 
30,0<^n   golden  llorins  were  spent  in  armorial  bearings,  for 
they  were  gilded  with  fine  gold  and  decorated  with  figures  of 
angels  :  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  no  less  than  40,000  golden 
florins  were  hebl  to  have  been  expended  in  this  way ;  and  no 
saints '-days  were  celebrated  in  any  church  without  these  arms 
being  seen  al)ove  the  crucifix  ;  so  that  it  seemed  to  he  a  kind 
of  semi-idolatry,  which  exalted  them  above  the  Cross  of  God  "  *. 
Such   is   the   fickleness  of  human  nature !  but  on  seeing 
this   universal   frenzy    a   Genoese   gentleman   called   David 
Lomellino,  who  happened  to  be  in  Florence,  turned  to  some 
of  the   revellers   and   sarcastically   said,    "You   Florentines 
"  who  never  have  before  seen  any  of  your  citizens  made  pope 
"  have  a  right  to  rejoice,  but  l)y  the  time  you  have  had  as  many 
"  popes  as  the  city  of  Genoa  you  will  have  learned  what  effects 
"  the  power  and  greatness  of  native  pontiffs  have  produced  on 
"  free  conununities."    And  the  Florentines  had  good  reason  to 
remember  these  words  f . 

A  general  amnesty  graced  the  first  days  of  Leo's  pontificate, 
the  late  conspiracy  was  forgotten  and  all  the  culprits  pardoned ; 
yet  so  vindictive  w^ere  the  Palleschi  faction  that  no  less  than 
three  successive  orders  from  the  pope  were  necessary  for  com- 
pelling the  Balia  to  decree  the  restitution  of  the  Soderini 

*  Gio.  Cambi,  Storia,  toui.  xxii.,  Del.     Tos.,  pp.  48-49.— Jacopo  Nardi,  Lib. 
Erud.  Tos.,  pp.  48-49.  vi.,  p.  272. 

t  Gio.  Cambi,  torn,  xxii.,  Del.  Erud. 
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liimily  to  their  country  *.  This  was  far  from  hurtful  to  the  Medici 
towards  whom  the  tide  of  puhlic  favour  from  a  variety  of  causes 
now  flowed  in  full  streiira ;  yet  there  were  in  the  midst  of  all 
a  few  patriotic  and  reflective  minds  that  dwelt  on  Lomellino's 
words,  and  undazzled  by  the  hrilliant  moment   perceived  in 
sad  perspective  the  fate  of  a  republic  that  after  eighteen  years 
of  exile  consente*!  to  restore  a  family  which  for  sixty  years 
before  had  been  its  hardest  masters.     In  the  tirst  reform  of 
government  after  this  restoration  Jacopo  Salvi.iti,  a  man  of 
considerable  reputation  and  nearly  connected  with  the  Medici, 
in  concert  with  Giuliano  and  other  moderato  men  would  have 
reconciled  all  party  differences  and  given  strength  and  stability 
to  their  rule  by  admitting  <pialified  citizens  of  every  faction  to 
political  power:  hut  as  Florence  was  ever  controlled  by  faction 
and  for  the   benefit  of  fiiction,  and  as  the  general  good  was 
never  considered  except  when  it  coincided  or  at  least  interfered 
not  with  the  ascendiuit  faction,  those  who  were  more  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  themselves  and  the  ^ledici  argued,  that  to 
hold  securely  an  authority  which  had  been  violently  wrenched 
from  the  people  the  \\isest  way  would  be  to  exclude  those  who 
were  attached  to  the  people,  wherefore  Salviati  was  mistaken 
in  wishing  to  extend  its  basis.     But  as  he  was  too  strong  both 
by  his  near  relationship  to  the  Medici,  his  ability  and  other 
great  qualities,  to  be  easily  overcome,  they  had  appointed  him 
chief  of  an  embassy  to  Pope  Julius  II.  to  settle  the  state  of 
Florence,  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  conduct  of  Gio- 
vanni de'  Medici  elicited  so  sharp  a  censure  fi'om  that  pontiff: 
the  political  schism  was  not  however  healed  by  this  manoeuvre 
but  continued  to  form  a  point  of  discussion  for  ten  years  after f. 
Meanwhile  there  was  a  strong  and  general  feeling  of  dissa- 
tisfaction throughout  large  classes  of  the  community  which 
principally  displayed  itself  in  the  periodical  ballot  for  magis- 

•  Cambi,  Stor.,  toroo  xxii.,  p.  13. 
f  Nerli,  Comment.,  Lib.  vi.,  pp.  119-121. 
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tracies  where  the  friends  of  government  continually  failed: 
Salviati  strongly  suspected  that  these  constant  minorities  were 
purposely  brouglit  about  by  the  nialignauts  of  their  own  party 
in  order  to  force  government  into  still  narrower  bounds :  it  did 
not  succeed  ;  but  in  all  general  ballots  for  replenishing  the  elec- 
tion purses  a  majority  of  one  instead  of  two-thirds  was  thence- 
forth declared  to  be  sufficient.  By  this  means  it  was  hoped  to 
secure  the  better  fortune  of  goveniment-men  in  distributing 
office,  more  especially  as  the  Aceoppiatori  were  now  autho- 
rized to  replace  the  names  of  unsuccessful  candidates  in  the 
purse  besides  other  regulations  all  tending  to  strengthen  the 
ascendant  faction  ■•-. 

Giuliano  now  gonfalonier  of  the  church  remained  perma- 
nently at  Rome  leaving  Florence  to  Lorenzo,  and  apparently 
not  displeased  to  escape  from  so  stormy  a  government :  Lo- 
renzo in  compliance  with  his  uncle  s  instructions  and  in  imita- 
tion of  his  grandfather,  conducted  himself  with  a  view  to  popu- 
larity both  in  private  and  public  :  he  rose  betimes,  was  careful 
about  pleasing,  easy  of  access,  gave  large  and  early  audiences, 
wore  the  "  Lucco"  to  which  the  people  were  naturally  attached, 
and  when  he  made  his  daily  appearance  in  the  Piazza  where 
an  early  congregation  of  the  citizens  was  usual  previous  to  theur 
repairing  to  their  several  offices,  he  was  attended  by  sixteen 
servants  and  certain  young  men  of  his  own  family  f .  Here  he 
spent  some  time  in  encouraging  the  magistrates  to  an  impartial 
administmtion  of  justice  and  the  redress  of  public  grievances, 
after  which  he  returned  home  to  a  hospitable  and  well-regulated 
establishment ;.     Agamst  the  advice  of  Giuliano  and  others 


*  Nerli,  Comment.,Lib.  vi.,pp.l21-2. 
t  Jacopo  Pitti,  Lib.  ii",  p.  111. 
:J:  Notwithstanding  these  popular  man- 
ners, an  incident  occurred  in  the  fol- 
lowing September,  that  shows  the  real 
nature  of  his  rule.  Filippo  del  Pug- 
liese,  a  rich  Popolano,  in  conversation 
with  some  friends  about  the  Medici, 
heard  him  called  "  II  magnifico  Lo- 


renzo.^'' Upon  which  he  sarcastically 
repeated,  *'  II  magnifico  Merda,"''  and 
for  this  licence  was  banished  from 
Florence  for  eight  years  to  a  prescribed 
space  between  two  and  eighteen  miles 
distant  from  the  city.  (Vide  Giov. 
Cambiy  Istorie^  tomo  xxii.,  p.  28, 
Beliz.  Ervd.  Tosc. — AmmiralOt  Lib. 
xxix.,  p.  315.) 
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but  sanctioned  by  the  pope,  Lorenzo  immediately  thought  of 
restoring  the  Florentine  government  to  its  original  condition 
before  the  revolutiiMi  of  ]  104.     The  council  uf  "  Seventy  "  was 
therefore   recstal.li^^hed  with   the  same  powers  and   rules  as 
under  old  Lorenzo  in  Mso.  The"  Council  of  a  Hundred  "was 
leplaccd  with  the  faculty  of  being  renewed  by  half-ye.uly  elec- 
tions in  which  those  gonfaloniers  who  had  passed  the  chair  had 
the  i)ri\ilege  of  becoming  members;  and  in  this  council  were 
discussed,   but  with  the  previous  consent  of  the  Seventy,  all 
important  laws  and   nieasures  of  taxation.     Yet  to  preserve 
some  shadow  of  jwpularity  the  ancient  national  councils,  of 
'•  The  People"  and  the  municipality  ni-  •   (  .  n^glio  del  Comune" 
were  occasionally  assembled  for  private  bills  and   petitions, 
and  not  even  for  these  until  they  had  passed  the  "  Seventy." 
But  throughout  all  these  variations  tlie  despotic  character  of  the 
Balia  was  stenily  maintained ;  it  not  only  renewed  its  own  powei-s 
in  September  but  appointed  a  committee  of  its  members,  seven- 
teen in  nundjer,  to  reform  the  city  and  contadu,  with  all  the  au- 
thority of  the  Florentine  people.      The  '*  Otto  della  Tratica," 
were  again  substituted  for  the  "  Dieci  della  ( nierra"  and  by  the 
month  of  December  every  jmrt  of  the  gov.  rrmicnt  liad  quietly 
subsided  into  its  original  state  under  the  elder  Lorenzo.     The 
sole  dillerence  was  that  the  Council  of  Seventy  w.iv  .  lichen  only 
for  a  certain  time  but  with  the  continued  power  uf  self-electioii, 
so  that  they  became  in  fact  senators  for  life  *. 

The  principal  leaders  of  Florence  under  the  auspices  of 
Leo  X.  were  at  this  moment  Piero  Alamanni,  Lorenzo  Morelli, 
Pandolfo  Corbinelli,  Jacopo  Salviati,  Piero  liidolfi,  Lanfredino 
Lanfredini  and  others  ;  and  though  Filippo  Strozzi  was  not 
old  enough  to  exercise  the  higher  magistracies  he  and  his 
friend  Francesco  Vettori  had  great  influence  with  Lorenzo 
and   no   disinclination   to   support    Salviati's  policy   of  esta- 


*  Gio.  CamR  htoric,  p.  12,  vol.  xxii.  Pel.  Erud.  Toscani.-Fil.  Nerli,  Lib. 
n.,  pp.  12M20.  ' 
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blishing  a  more  liberal  and  extended  basis  of  government ;  but 
in  all  other  respects  they  wore  devoted  to  party  spirit  and  the 
Medici.  By  their  iutlueiice  Xiccolo  Capponi  and  ]\Iatteo  Strozzi 
besides  manv  other  friends  and  relatives  of  Filippo  were  espe- 
ciidlv  favoured  in  tlie  distribution  of  office  the  imposition  of 
t:ixes  and  other  beiieiicial  indulgences,  even  to  the  length 
of  disgusting  several  of  the  leading  citizens;  and  though 
Salviati  lost  two  of  his  abbst  seconds  by  the  death  of  Giovam- 
battista  lli.loKi  and  I'iero  (iuicciardini,  he  still  with  the  aid  of 
Filippo  Strozzi,  who  joined  liim  in  nothing  else,  maintained 
these  liberal  opinions  against  all  opposition  and  thus  kept  up  a 
strong  division  in  the  cabinet-^. 

After  a  mean  and  unsuccessful  attempt  to  reconcile  himself 
with  Switzerland,  now  courted  by  almost  every  continental 
state  in  Europe,  Louis  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Vene- 
tians for  a  united  attack  on  Lombardy  and  sacrificed  the  Duke 
of  ]\Iantua  to  facilitate  their  joint  operations.  To  promote  this 
object  the  Spanish  war  was  suspended  by  a  year  s  truce,  and 
the  French  array  on  that  frontier  transferred  to  Lombardy 
while  the  Venetians  under  Bartolommeo  d'  Alviano  attacked 
that  province  from  the  eastward  with  the  assurance  of  having 
their  teri-itory  restored  to  what  it  was  before  the  League  of 
Cambray  K  It  promised  an  easy  conquest,  liecause  the  enthu- 
siasm which  flared  up  for  a  moment  on  the  restoration  of 
Maximilian  Sforza  very  soon  subsided  under  the  influence  of 
his  personal  weakness  his  incapacity  and  the  extortion  of  liis 
Swiss  allies,  by  whom  the  defence  of  Milan  and  its  territory 
had  been  most  selfislily  assumed  under  the  auspices  of  Julius 
IL  This  disappointment  was  aggravated  by  the  sufferings  of 
Milan  under  every  government  besides  a  natural  restlessness  of 
national  character ;  wherefore  any  change  was  hailed  as  a  relief, 
a  French  invasion  again  became  popular  and  many  towns  de- 
clared for  the  strongest  party. 


*  Nerli,  Comment,  Lib.  vi.,  pp.  126-129. 
f  Guicciardini,  Lib.  xi.,  cap.  iv.,  pp.  202-204. 
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On  perceiving  this  spirit  Cardona  delivD (.d  both  Pai'ma  and 
Placentia  into  the  pope's  hands  to  preserve  them  from  the 
invaders  who  had  captured  ahnost  every  city  but  Conio  and 
Xovara*;    Tremouille  and   Trivulzio   besieged  the  hist,  l»ut 
strong  Swiss  reenforcements  coming  up  to  its  aid  a  double 
attack  followed   lM:)th  from  witliin  and  without  the   town,  the 
French  were  defeated  with  immense  loss  and  even  forced  to 
a  disorderly  retreat  beyond  the  Alps.     On  hearing  of  this  dis- 
aster the  gamson  of  Uihin  under  Sacramoro  Visconte  joined 
the   Veuetiiins   who   retired    before    Rjiiiuoiulu   do    Cardona 
although  no  war  existed  between  Spain  and  Venice ;  but  as  his 
principal  object  was  now  the  subsistence  of  his  army  which  had 
been  rendered  difficult  by  the  French  invasion,  he  was  anxious 
to  form  a  junction  with  Maximilian  ;  for  King  Ferdinand  iiever 
could  long  afford  to  make  war  at  his  own  expense  in  the  un- 
settled  state  of  Spain  after  the  death  of  Isalielbi :   he  therefore 
desired  peace  on  the  frontier  were  it  only  i..  settle  his  new 
acquisition  of  Navarre  and  preserve  tran(iuillity  amongst  the 
Castilian  nobles  who  walked  unsteadily  under  the  yoke  of  a 
Stranger;  and  in  Italy  his  armies  were  always  mahitained  at 
the  expense  of  the  country  f. 

Just  at  this  moment  the  Venetians  were  mortified  to  see 
Leo  X.  wholiad  experienced  only  kindness  at  their  hands,  also 
join  the  enemy  and  send  reenforcements  to  Cardona  and  the 
Emperor:  after  various  success  against  Alviano  the  united 
Spanish  and  imperial  armies  although  of  small  force  had  the 
temerity  to  attack  Padua  before  which  they  lu>t  time,  troops, 
and  reputation;  they  were  repulsed,  compelled  to  raise  the 
siege,  and  then  moved  on  to  Mestre  whence  they  cannonaded 
Venice  itself  and  even  struck  the  convent  of  San  Secondo  with 
their  shot  from  the  nearest  point  of  Term  Ferma.  Mestre, 
Marghera  and  Fusine  were  burned,  and  a  war  of  general  de- 

•  Guicciardini,  Lib.  xi^cap.  r.,  p.  215.     iv.,  pp.  199-209;  cap.  v.,  pp.  210-226- 
t  Swmondi,    vol.   xi.,    cap.   cxi.,   pp.     cap.  vi^  p.  247. 
20-25. —  Guicciardini,  Lib.  xi.,  cap. 
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vastation  and  cruelty  maddened  all  the  Venetian  population. 
Alviano  impatient  of  being  shut  up  in  Padua  assembled  his 
forces  and  harassed  the  allies'  retreat  with  such  effect  that  they 
were  reduced  to  the  last  gasp  and  would  have  been  ultimately 
annihilated  if  an  ill-judged  attack  near  Saint  Olmo,  which 
failed  from  cowardice,  had  not  been  gallantly  repulsed  by  the 
Spanish  intaiitry  and  turned  the  tide  of  war  against  the  Vene- 
tians >^  This  linisbed  the  Lombard  campaign,  and  both  armies 
retired  exliausted  to  winter  quarters ;  but  in  Tuscany  a  dispute 
between  Barga  and  Lucca  occasioned  some  petty  hostilities 
with  Florence  :  who  in  liict  seized  on  any  pretence  to  break 
with  that  republic  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  Pietra  Santa 
and  Mutrone  which  were  still  unjustly  retained.  After  losing 
many  places  of  little  conse(iuence  Lucca  left  the  arbitration  of 
her  cause  to  Leo  X.  who  of  course  decided  in  his  o^^^l  and 
country's  favour,  and  thus  Florence  regained  those  long-lost 
and  important  fractions  of  her  territory  at  a  moment  when  her 
moral  estimate  had  sunk  below  mediocrity  amongst  the  states 

of  Italy  f . 

The  year  1514  was  a  period  of  unusual  and  almost  universal 
repose :  the  ambition  of  Louis  had  been  rebuked ;  a  new  ^^  ^^^^ 
and  less  warlike  pontiff,  although  a  more  selfish  and 
ambitious  one,  had  ascended  the  throne ;  besides  a  general  alann 
at  the  progress  of  Sultan  Selim,  all  combined  to  produce  tran- 
quillity and  the  Turkish  movements  induced  Leo  X.  to  make  at 
least  a  show  of  preserving  it,  the  Lombard  war  being  now  the 
only  obstacle.  Louis  XII.  besides  his  apprehensions  from  Swiss 
invasion  always  had  a  superstitious  fear  of  the  Church,  so  that 
lu-ged  by  the  queen  and  nation  he  ceded  in  1513  by  renouncing 
the  Pisan  council  and  was  again  fonnally  received  into  favour  l 

The  truce  with  Sj.ain  was  renewed  and  the  death  of  Anne 
of  Brittany  followed   by  Louis'  marriage  with  the   Princess 

*Sismondi,\-ol.xi.,rnp.  cxi.,iip.2.3-25.     +  Guiccianlini,  Lib.  xii.,  cap.  i«,   pp. 
t  Ammiiuto,  ^tor.,  Lib.  .\.\L\.,  p.  314.     13-14;  cap   iii.,  p.  45. 
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Maria  of  Englaiul  nuiintaineJ  tranquillity  in  the  west  *.     War 
yet  kept  the  Venetian  states  in  some  agitation,  for  Alviano  still 
won-ied  the  imperial  and  Spanish  armies  without  accomplish- 
ing anythhig  of  importance  which  wa^   net  l.alauced  by  some 
advantage  on  their  part,  while  the  puutitl  vainly  endeavoured 
to  reconcile  them.    Leo  deprecated  the  acquisition  <.f  Milan  hy 
France  and  even  the  presence  of  Frenchnun  in  ludy;  but 
while  he  feared  her  prepotence  he  would  not  willingly  have 
seen  her  depressed  either  by  Spain  and  the  imperialists,  or  by 
the  more  fonnidable  and  dreaded  Switzers;  and  still  less  did 
he  wish  that  Louis  through  fear  of  the  last  should  be  forced  to 
join  the  two  fiiNt  and  thus  endanger  Italy  f.      The   conduct  of 
Leo  X.  was  suspected  by  all  parties :  in  continual  vibration 
between  fear  and  will,  he  was  essentiallv  talso  and  full  of  am- 
bitious  projects  which  differed  from  those  of  Julius  in  being 
exclusively  selfish :  the  latter  were  for  church  aggrandisement 
or  the  independence  of  Itidy;  the  former  entirely  directed  to 
the  private  interests  of  his  own  family.      He  tried  to  form  one 
great  principality  of  Parma  Placentia  M.  I.  iia  and  Keggio  at 
the  expense  of  Milan  and  Ferrara  ;  and  seemeil  to  attach  him- 
self tt^the  house  of  Spain  and  Austria  for  luesent  su*  ( .  ^s.    ( )ii 
the  other  hand  France  and  A^nice  had  been  tempting  bis  am- 
bition with  the  prospect  of  seating  Giuliano  on  the  throne  of 
Naples,  with  the  dukedom  of  ^Milan  in  the  distance  for  his  ne- 
phew Lorenzo :   and  the  prophecies  of  Fra  Angelo  Mortn  ;  as- 
sisted this  expectation  and  gave  currency  to  such  a  project 
amongst  the  Florentines^.     Louis  urged  tli.'   Pope    to  join 
France  and  not  trust  the  cunning  hypocrisy  i»f  Ferdinand  or 
the  weak  unsteady  ^laximilian,   for  both  were  false,  poor,  and 

•  J.  Nartli,  Lib.  vi.,  pp.  '27n-«0.  a  letter  to  him,  writUii  tVuui  Viuibo 
+  Ma«'ehiavclli,  Lottcre  Funiiliare,  an.l  while  at  the  point  ..f  tleath,  and  s.ignetl 
Vettoii,  Letterc  xxiii.,  and  xxiv.—  "Fra  Anj,'elo  Mort<r  (for  he  was 
Ciuiiciardini,    Lih.  xii.,  cap.    ii.,     pp.  already  dead  when  Giuliano  received 

".  '^)'   fonfiriued  all   he  had  previously 

X  Giuliano  was  a  religious  and  even  prophesied, 

superstitious  man,   and  on   terms    of  §  Jacopo  Nardi,  Lib.  vi.,  pp.  276-7. 

•  lose  intimacy  with  this  friar,  who  iu 
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ambitious  of  conquering  Italy,  especially  the  emperor  who 
would  not  even  have  spared  the  Pope  or  the  Church  in  pursuing 
his  sellish  objects.  On  the  other  side  Louis  had  also  let  out  some 
hints  of  Leo's  secret  invitations  to  him  to  pass  into  that  coun- 
try, thus  artfully  raising  susj.icions  amongst  the  allies,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  forcing  the  pontiff  to  decide  when  death  stopped 
his  o^\^l  ambition  on  the  lirst  of  .huuiary  1515. 

Ho  was  .succeeded  by  his  son-in-law  the   Duke  of  An^ou- 
leme  under  the  name    of  Fran.-is    L    as     King    of 
France  and  the  inheritor  of  all  his  tliirst  of  Italian   ^  ^'  ^^^^" 
conquest;    of    this    he    gave    an   instant   sign    by   assuminrr 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Milan   which  he  claimed  not    only  as 
an  inheritance  of  the  Orieans  family  but  in  right   of  the  in- 
vestiture made  by   :Maximilian    at   the  League  of   Cambray. 
Ho  was  twenty-two  years  of  age,  bold  liberal,  handsome,  well- 
educated,  skilled  in  knightly  exercises,  and  universally  popular 
especially  with  tlie  nobles  ;  being  also  energetic,  wariike,  and 
endowed  with  some  talent,   he  was  admirably  adapted  to  fill 
the  worid  with  bloodshed  misery  and  interminable  war*.    The 
preparations  of  Louis  had  alarmed  liis  enemies,  and  although 
somewliat  relieved  by  the  supposed  necessity  of  Francis  remain- 
hig  quiet  for  a  while  to  secure  his  throne,  yet  the  recollection  of 
Gaston  de  Foix  afforded  no  agreeable  anticipation   of  what 
might  soon  be  expected  from  a  young  monarch  of  similar  cha- 
racter and  infinitely  more  power. 

Francis  encouraged  the  notion  of  his  present  pacific  inclina- 
tions as  regarded  Italy,  because  it  threw  his  enemies  off  their 
guard  and  gave  him  time  to  secure  the  alliance  of  his  trans- 
alpine neighbours  while  he  increased  his  forces  under  the  pre- 
text of  defensive  measures  against  Switzeriand,  to  the  number 
of  six  thousand  lances.  With  England  and  the  Archduke 
Charies  his  future  rival,  who  at  the  age  of  fifteen  then  governed 
the  Low  Countries,  alliances  were  soon  concluded ;  with  the   . 

*  Guicciardini,  Lib.  xii.,  cap.iii",  pp.  44-46-47-48.— Naidi,  Lib.  vi.,  p.  280. 
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former  because  he  and  Ferdinaud  had  recently  quarrelled  ;  with 
the  latter,  amongst  other  reasons,  because  his  Flemish  subjects 
being  inimical  to  any  misunderstanding  with  France,  were  dis- 
satisfied to  have  their  commercial  relations  internipted.  It 
was  also  Charles's  object  to  be  on  good  terms  with  Fnmce 
and  England  on  his  succession  to  the  kingdom  of  Spain 
when  it  occurred,  and  Francis  was  equally  anxious  to  withdraw 
liim  from  the  tiitrLige  of  both  his  gi-audfathcrs. 

The  truce  with  Spain  was  not  renewed  because  France  re- 
fused to  include  Milan,  and  Ferdinand  being  apprehensive  that 
such  an  omission  might  exasperate  the  S>viss  would  only  renew 
il  ou  existing  conditions :  the  emperor  was  deaf  to  any  over- 
tures  and  tlie  Swiss  remained  angry  and  obstinate,  requiring  a 
strict  fulfilment  of  the  treaty  (»f  Dijon  which  J.ouis  XII.  had 
hitherto  avoided.  Venice  willingly  renewed  her  alliance,  and 
the  pope,  on  whose  will  the  conduct  of  Florence  entirely  de- 
pended, was  urged  to  remain  neuter  until  the  rourse  of  events 
should  influence  him,  but  with  the  I'rench  monarch's  assur- 
tmce  that  no  other  power  would  offer  cither  to  Leo  X.  or  his 
family  a  faith  so  sincere,  conditions  so  favourable,  or  benevo- 
lence so  disinterested  :  Xeither  :Maximilian  nor  Ferdinand 
were  deceived  about  the  Freneh  king's  intentions  and  therefore 
attempted  to  secure  the  pope  who  amused  all  parties  with 
gracious  and  encouraging  speeches  while  he  resened  his 
judgment*. 

The  result  of  all  this  was  a  league  between  Maximilian,  Fer- 
dinand, and  the  Swiss  cantons  to  force  Francis  into  a  renuncia- 
tion of  his  claims  ou  the  dukedom  of  Milan  hy  the  simultaneous 
attack  of  Burgundy  and  Dauphiny,  and  on  Perpignan  or  Fon- 
tarabia,  the  former  by  Switzerland,  the  latter  by  Spain. 

I'rancis  continued  his  vivst  military  preparations  but  managed 
to  conceal  his  mtentions  until  June,  when  the  levy  of  a  nu- 
merous German  infantn*,  ten  thousand  Ga>euns  andXavarese 

*  Giiircianlini,  JaI.  xii.,  cap.  iii.,  pp.  4",  51,  52. 
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under  the  celebrated  Pedro  Navarra,  a  formidable  artillery 
at  Lyon,  besides  other  indications  left  no  doubt  of  his  deter- 
mination to  conquer  Uihin.     Through  Giuliano  de'  Medici, 
who  had  just  married  his  aunt  I'ilil)ertii  of  Savoy,  he  hoped  to 
persuade  the  pontitT  to  join  him,  more  especially  as  the  former 
would  require  powerful  support  not  only  to  gain  more  dominion 
ui  Italy  but  to  establish  liimself  permanently  in  the  govern- 
ments  of  Parma  Placentia   Ueggio  and  Modena,  which  had 
been  conferred  on  him  by  Leo  as  the  first  step  to  their  con- 
solidation into   an   indepemlciit  Mcdician   principality.     Leo 
however  would  only  give  fair  words  in  return  because  the  inde- 
pendeuce  of  Milan  wasof  greater  present  consequence  in  his  mind 
than  the  promises  of  France,  nor  were  all  the  diplomatic  powers 
of  Francis  sufficient  to  turn  him  or  vitiate  a  secret  agreement 
made  with  the  alli.^s  f(.r  the  defence  of  that  important  province. 
Meanwhile  all  i:urope  watched  these  indications  of  Italian 
conquest  with  some  anxiety,  and  Henry  of  England  becoming 
jealous  of  French  greatness  vainly  attempted  to  dissuade  Francit 
from  the  enlei-prise  even  when  at  Lyon;  but  his  army  crossed 
the  Alps  in  August  and  soon  mastered  every  obstacle  as  far  as 
the  tx)wers  of  Milan.    Cardona  who  had  remained  for  some  time 
in  a  sort  of  truce  with  Venice  had  already  advanced  to  Verona 
m  defence  of  that  city,  while  the  Papal  and  Florentine  forces 
under  Giuliano  de"  Medici  were  on  their  march  to  Lombardy 
for  the  same  purpose,  but  nominally  to  secure  Pama  Placentia 
and  Pteggio;  for  Leo  still  pretended  friendship,  and  was  at 
this  moment  deriving  Francis  hy  hollow  negotiations  which 
that  monarch  imagined  were  nearly  brought  to  a  conclusion*. 
Gndiano  was  attacked  by  fever  and  obliged  to  return  to  Flo- 
rence wliere  he  so.ni  after  expired,  wliile  Leo  disconcerted  by  the 
French  kings  unexpected  passage  of  the  Alps  charged  Lorenzo 
who  succeeded  him,  not  to  advance  against  the  French  but 

«S!!'^  317!''  ^^'  """■'  ' '^'  "'•'  ""'^  '"''  ^P-  ^^'  ^^'  ^8.-Animirato,  Lib. 
VOL.  IV.  « 
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maintain  a  strict  neutrality,  availing  himself  of  a  recent  disturb- 
ance in  Rubiera  as  a  pretext  for  remaining  in  the  Modenese 
territory  while  he  despatched  a  confidential  agent  to  excuse  his 
first  movements  and  continue  the  negotiations  with  Francis. 
This  messenger  was  arrested  by  the  Spaniards  and  his  examina- 
tion showed  Cardona  how  far  he  could  rely  on  Leo's  sincerity 
in  the  approaching  struggle :  but  the  fate  of  Milan  depended 
on  neither  pope  nor  Sjmniard ;  that  game  was  to  be  played 
entirely  between  France  and  Switzerland. 

Already  had  twenty  thousand  of  her  sturdy  mountaineers 
descended  into  Lombardy,  ten  thousand  of  them  having  already 
occupied  the  Alpine  passes  so  skilfully  that  Francis  with  an 
army  of  near  sixty  thousand  men  despaired  of  forcing  a  pas- 
sage, and  his  general  Trivulzio  with  incredible  difficulty  was 
compelled  to  penetrate  by  narrow  and  almost  unknown  ways 
left  unguarded  by  the  Swiss  from  a  belief  in  the  impossi- 
bility of  dragging  artillery  over  them.  This  frat  was  however 
accomplished  in  live  days  by  the  vigour  of  Trivulzio  and  the 
French  army  which  was  soon  concentred  in  the  marquisate  of  Sa- 
luzzo.  So  unexpected  a  success  astounded  even  the  S\vis>  wlio 
straightway  began  a  parley  which  was  ultimately  broken  off 
and  hostilities  recommenced  \N-ithout  much  effectual  opposition 
until  the  king  arrived  at  Marignanof. 

Here  Francis  encamped  in  order  to  give  Alviano  an  oppor- 
tunity of  joining  him,  and  also  to  prevent  the  united  Spanish 
and  Ecclesiastical  powers  from  reenforcing  a  Swiss  array  of 
thirty  thousand  strong  which  was  quartered  in  and  about  ^lilan. 
Cardona  was  on  the  Po  near  Piacenza  where  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici  with  the  Papal  and  Florentine  armies  remained  appa- 
rently ready  to  cross  the  river  and  unite  with  him  and  the  Swiss 
forces.  Alviano  with  the  Venetian  army  occupied  the  Cremo- 
nese  territory  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po,  all  ready  to  unite 
with  Francis,  or  else  assist  him  by  checking  the  allies  in  their 

♦  Guicciardini,  Lib.  xii.,  cap.  iv.,  pp   58-66,  and  cap.  v.,  p.  75. 
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projected  passage  of  that  river.  A  reciprocal  mistrust  between 
the  Papal  and  Sjianish  generals  paralysed  the  force  of  both  and 
after  a  mere  show  of  crossing  the  river  each  remained  idle  in 
his  intrenchments. 

Meanwhile  jMilan  was  full  of  disorder;  a  strong  French 
party  fovoured  Francis ;  tlie  Sforzeschi  were  for  a  continuance 
of  hostilities  ;  even  the  Swiss  army,  which  filled  and  com- 
manded that  city,  was  in  violent  discord :  many  especially  of 
the  superior  otlicers  were  for  peace,  the  subalterns  exclusively 
for  war.  With  these  was  their  own  countryman  and  leader  the 
Cardinal  of  Sion  who  by  his  eloquence  lashed  their  courage  into 
ferocity  and  they  sallied  out  to  attack  Francis  at  the  village  of 
Maragnaiio  only  ten  miles  distant.  Although  within  two  hours  of 
nightfall  they  rushed  furiously  to  the  assault,  carried  the  French 
intrenchments,  captured  many  pieces  of  artilleiy  and  fought 
obstinately  and  impetuously  until  fatigue  and  darkness  put  an 
end  to  the  combat.  It  was  renewed  at  daylight  with  equal 
daring  ;  but  the  king  had  not  been  idle  or  unskilful  in  his 
aiTangements  and  his  cavalry  and  artillerj^  secured  him  until 
Alviano  came  opportunely  up  in  rear  of  the  enemy  and  secured 
the  repulse.  The  Swiss  retreated  but  in  parade  order  ;  sullenly, 
slowly,  with  the  captured  artillery  in  their  rear,  and  not  a 
man  of  either  army  dared  to  attack  them !  such  strength  was 
there  in  that  union  of  courage  and  military  discipline  which 
distinguished  them  at  this  period*. 

The  loss  on  both  sides  was  enormous;  but  as  that  of  the 
Swiss  was  variously  estimated  from  three  to  eight,  and  even 
to  fourteen  thousand  men;  and  the  French  killed  ranging 
between  three  and  six  thousand,  there  is  no  certainty:  the 
fallen  Swiss  were  however  all  of  inferior  rank,  the  French  lost 
many  chiefs  of  high  distinction,  a  circumstance  of  no  inconsi- 
derate weight  in  those  days  of  chivalry  f .     The  consequences 

*  Gio.  Camhi,  toiro  xxii.  Del.  Eni.  f  Cambi,  a  cotemporary,  but  often 
Tos.,  p.  77^— Guicciiirdiui,  Lib.  xii.,  inarrurate  writer,  makes'  the  loss  on 
cap.  v.,  pp.  75,  &c.  both  sides  amount  to  thirty  thousand 
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of  tills  victory  were  an  instftiitaneous  retreat  of  the  Swiss  amiy 
from  ^liltiii  with  the  fall  of  tluit  nty  aiul  all  ^lilaiiese  Loml.ardy 
except  Cremona  which  l.y  treaty  was  ceded  to  Venice,  rarma 
and  Placeiitiabeinj,'  still  in  possession  of  the  pope.  The  citadels 
of  Milan  and  Cremona  soon  capitulated  and  Maximilian  Slorza 
retired  to  France  after  ceding  all  his  rights   fur  a  pension, 
and  the  promise  of  a  cardinal's  hat  if  French  intluence  were 
able  to  accomplish  it  *.     Leo  on  the  news  of  this  disaster  was 
disposed  to  hrave  the  consequences,  nor  did  tht  .1.  tr<  tinii  of  the 
Swiss  army  damit  him,  hut  Cardona  retreated  tuwuia.-,  Naples; 
time  ran  short  for  preparation,  and  his  Lombard  territnn-  was 
»ure  to  sutler  iirst;  nor  was  he  without  fr  u.  i'nv  I'l-aviKe  be- 
cause Francis  had  already  declared  that  .u.     1   his  objects  was 
the  restoration  of  his  <dd  allies  the  Florentin-^  t,.  th.ir  liberty  f. 
lliat  monarch  alihough  he   religiously  abstain,  d   from   an 
attack  upon  the  Ecclesiastical  States,  had  no  siuh  scnii>les  about 
Ptinua  and  Phicentia  which  in  reiUity  beloni^ed  to  Milan,  nor 
(if  driving  the  Medici  once  more  from  Floi.  n<  ^^  l>y  an  invasion 
on  the  side  of  Pontrenudi,  for  both  of  whuli  h*    wa>  preparing 
when  the  Duke  of  Savoy  and  the  papal  nuiizio  otVned  more 
peaceful  overtures  from  Leo.     Nor  was  tlie  king  displeased  at 
this  as  besides  his  innate  reverence  for  the  papacy  he  leared 
a  confederacy  against  him,  and  all  Frai.r,-  still  tivmbled  from 
th*^  anathemas  of  Julius.    The  restoration  of  Florentme  liberty 
severed  from  the  pei-sonal  interest  of  I'ranris  was  a  chimera 
tbat  soon  vanished  from  the  royal  mind  whc  n  the  Medici  no 
longer  merited  expulsion,  but  now  on  the  omliMvy  they  wtre 
received,  along  with  the  church,  under  Frnuh  proiection,  and 
suitable  pensions  bestowed  to  Giuliano  and  Lorenzo  [. 

mrn  ;  but  fJviicciar.lini  h  a  Wttcr  :iu-  xxii.,  p.  78  )  . 

thoriJv :  Cumhi  aftcnvunU  mhues  tl.i.  •  CinuT,;ua..u   Uh.  xn.,  cap.  v ..J>   9.. 

n«mbcr,fiom  .ub.eqncnt  accounts  (for  f  Amn.inUo    l.b.  ^^.x  ,  Pi-  3U-:^18. 

L  hbtJrv  is  a  .ort  of  diun),  to  twenty  -Oui.cu.n  nn   1.1.  xu    c.v^  v.,  p.  87. 

Ihou^ana  SNvi^^S  seven  thonso,„l  Krenrl»  —.lac.  Nunl.,  l.'»';^';.  P-  -»^- 

infantry,  an.l  seven  hun.lroa  nien-at-  :;:  JacojM,  Pilti,  Lib.  ii  ,  p.  US. 
arms.— 0'>^^«-*  i>c/.  E'ud.  Tvis.,  torn. 


But  the  worst  part  of  these  negotiations  was  the  compulsory 
cession  of  Parma  and  Plaeeulia  to  France  which  Leo  could  not 
easily  forgive,  and  ere  he  consented  was  disposed  to  await  the 
result  of  a  Swiss  diet  then  sitting  at  Zurich,  which  he  knew 
detested  Francis,  rather  than  ratify  the  treaty  :  his  own  nun- 
zio's  reasoning  and  a  sense  of  danger  for  Florence  finally 
induced  him  to  agree,  but  with  so  bad  a  grace  that  he 
rather  left  those  cities  unprotected  and  therefore  open  to 
French  occupation,  than  surrendered  them  with  diplomatic 
formality  -. 

One  very  important  point  which  this  treaty  secured  to  Leo  X. 
for  the  prosecution  of  his  aggressive  policy  was  in  the  king's 
promise  not  to  protect  any  ecclesiastical  vassals  or  subjects 
nor  give  them  assistance  against  their  lord,  but  on  the  con- 
trary oppose  them  whenever  succours  should  be  demanded. 
This  left  Urbino  and  Ferrara  open  to  any  aggressions,  and  for 
the  more  secret  and  personal  views  of  both  princes  an  inter- 
view was  agreed  upon  to  take  place  at  Bologna  where  the  Me- 
dici trusted  to  his  own  powers  of  persuasion  while  Francis 
hoped  by  liberal  promises  and  concessions  to  Lorenzo  and 
Giuliano  not  only  to  strengthen  his  Italian  influence  but  per- 
suade the  pontiff  to  favour  his  designs  on  the  kingdom  of 
Naples. 

Leo  X.  as  the  first  native  pope  and  prince  of  the  republic 
was  received  with  extraordinary  honours  at  Florence  in  his  way 
to  tliis  conference  :  after  visiting  his  dying  brother  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Bologna  where  a  profusion  of  superficial  benevolence 
and  diplomatic  conventions  convinced  the  world  of  his  deter- 
mination to  snap  every  tie  whenever  self-interest  required  it; 
and  an  a  Medici,  a  pope,  and  prince  of  the  Florentines  he 
mentally  resolved  that  the  duchy  of  Milan  should  never  be 
possessed  by  a  Frenchman  f .     The  conference  at  Bologna  was 

•  Guicciardini,  Stor.,  Lib.  xii.,  cap.  v.,  pp.  87-90, 
f  Guicciardini,  Lib.  xii.,  cap.  v.,  p.  90. — Ammirato,  Lib.  xxix.,  p.  318. 
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brief;  Francis  returned  to  Milan  attended  as  a  mark  of  honour 
by  sk  cardinals;  and  Leo  to  Florence  on  the  tNvcnty-second  of 
December  ^vith  the  remaining  twelve  of  those  tnIio  had  accom- 
panied him  to  that  citv. 

Siena  was  at  this  time  ^'ovcnicd  by  IJorgheso  Petni-ci  son 
of  Pandolfo,  but  far  inferior  in  rharactcr  and  ability  to  that 
statesman  ;  under  his  weaker  sway  tlie  citizens  were 
^■"*  ^^^^"    divided,  and  even  his  own  and  his  fathers  adherents 
were  from  vaiious  causes  in  a  stale  of  discord.    This  was  not  un- 
observed by  Leo  who  became  desirous  tliat  a  state  which  separated 
Ills  Florentine  and  ecclesiaslicnl  dominions  should  be.  if  not 
subject,  at  least  entirely  under  his  conlnd  as  the  first  stop  to 
its  ultimate  conquest.  *  ^Vilh  such  views  he   commenced  his 
intrigues  and  frouj   the  weakness  of  Borghese  Petmcci  was 
very  soon  enabled  not  only  to   expel  him  from  the  govern- 
luent  and   city  but  to   establish  his  cousin  liaiVarllu  Petrucci 
bishop  of  Grosscto  and  governor  of  the  castle  of  baint  Angelo. 
in  his  place.     This  prelate,  who  was  devoted  to  Leo,  entered 
Siena  with  upwards  of  two  thousand  men :  a  complete  revolu- 
tion ensued  :  all  the  '' Fuonisciti  "  or  exiles  who  had  conspired 
against  Pandolfo  were  recalled  :  a  new  league  with  the  pope 
w^as  concluded :  Lorenzo  de'  j\Iedici  became  condottiere  of  the 
Senese  republic  with  a  salary  of  10,nOu  ducai^  ;  the  adverse 
part  of  the  Petiiicci  family  were  banished  and  persecuted,  and 
even  the  retm-ued  exiles  and  others  of  that  race  were  first 
oppressed  and  disgusted  and  then  declared  rebels,  or  murdered 
in  their  own  houses:  the   Cardinal   Alfonso   Petrucci   fell  a 
sacrifice  to  Leo's  vengeance  on  the  pretext  of  an  attempt  along 
^Titli  two  other  cardinals  to  poison  him,  and  was  executed  in 
the  castle  of  Saint.  Angtlo,  while  tyranny,  universal  oppression, 
and  unbounded  hatred  distracted  Siena*. 

The  death  of  Giuliano  on  the  seventeenth  of  ^larch  was 
♦ 

•  GuicciarJini,   Lib.  xii.,  cnp.  vi..   p.     -Orlando  Mabvoiti,  '^^t;;;^  f^^f '"*' 
J03.— Ammiiato,  Lib.  xxix.,  p.  320.     iii'  Parte,  Lib.  vi.,  toho  UO-l-U. 
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some  check  to  Leo's  prosperity,  but  it  relieved  him  from  the 
great  obstacle  to  his  designs  on  the  duchy  of  Urbino  which 
gratitude  had  hitherto  been  the  means  of  preserving  to  Giu- 
lianu's  friend  and  benefactor:  freed  from  his  poweiiul  inter- 
cession Lro  turned  e:ig(?rly  to  accomplish  that  dukes  ruin  and 
transfer  his  dominions  to  Lorenzo  de'  ]\ledici.  When  power 
wills  injustice  a  pretext  is  rarely  wanting,  and  the  cardinal  of 
Pavias  murder  at  Venice  during  the  pontiticate  of  Urbino  s  uncle 
although  it  had  been  ])artially  punished  had  never  been  com- 
pletely pardoned  by  dulius  IL  He  was  moreover  accused  of 
liaving  denied  military  aid  to  the  pope  although  a  stipendiary 
of  the  chuirh  ;  of  having  had  Kccret  conununication  Avith  Leo's 
enemies,  and  various  other  crimes  most  cunnin^lv  interwoven 
to  justify  so  abominable  an  act  of  spoliation.  But  the  real 
author  of  this  infamous  transaction  was  supposed  to  be  Alfon- 
sina  ( )rsina,  who  not  satisfied  with  the  precarious  government 
of  Florence  wanted  to  establish  her  son  in  a  substantiaJ/^er- 
niauent,  and  absolute  principality  which  would  descend  to  his 
posterity  ;  and  Urbino  from  its  near  neighbourhood  to  Tuscany 
was  admirably  adapted  to  such  objects  *. 

Lorenzo  therefore  at  the  head  of  a  combined  force  of  papal 
and  Florentine  soldiers  and  a  detachment  of  the  ''Ordiiianza\" 
attacked  Urliino  in  ]\Jay  and  occupied  the  whole  duchy  with- 
out much  difliculty,  the  duke  being  totally  unprepared  for  such 
an  invasion  ;  he  was  immediately  created  Gonfalonier  of  the 
Church.  Duke  of  Urbino,  and  Lord  of  Pesaro,  in  addition  to 
his  civil  and  militarv  command  of  Florence ;  but  even  from 
his  first  assumption  of  these  native  honours  Lorenzo  began  to 
separate  himself  from  the  citizens  and  neglect  the  policy  of 
his  ancestors  by  assuming  a  richness  and  peculiarity  of  dress 


*  (iuirriar<lini,   Sloria,  Lib.  xii.,  cap.  constables,   fonr   raptnin*  of  rolunin* 

vi.,  p.  lie.  ("  Colonnclli'")y  or  colonels,  and  on* 

+  The    "  Onh'navTn'"    wai    rcRtorcd  grncral  in  rbicf,  named  Jaropo  Corso. 

and  rcorpanis(  d  in  1 51 4  to  tlic  number  — (Vide  Jacopo  Pittl,  htoria  Fioren- 

of  ten    thous,and    men,  with  twenty  <tna,  Lib.  ii°,  p.  113.) 
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and  a  baugbtiness  of  doportracut  in  social  intercourse  ibat 
iioue  of  bis  family  bud  ever  l)eforc  adopted  -. 

Tbe  peace  of  Lombardy  between  France,  Spiin,  Venice,  and 
A  f.  ,r,-  ^^^^  emperor  re-^torc*!  Vrrona  tn  liie  Vcjietians  and 
left  a  consideral'lc  force  of  di>l>anded  sohbers  of  all 
nations  unoccupied  and  discontent«'d  :  ibc  piib  and  nerve  of 
ibis  licentious  soldiery  was  a  btuly  of  live  iii<)n>;ind  Spaniards 
wbo  after  long  service  in  llio  wirs  of  J.onilt:n- ly  bad  ukiniatelv 
become  stipendiaries*  of  ibe  Vent;tian  rernihlic.  Thev  were 
commanded  by  Maldonato  a  colonrl  of  consideraMc  reputation 
vvbo  'was  instantly  engaLred  by  irancesco  della  Jioverc  witb 
about  cigbt  bundinl  ligliL  eavalry.  and  seently  fuvcnnrd  bv  bin 
fatbcr-in  law  tbe  JSianpiis  of  ]\Iantua  and  tbe  i)uke  of  I'ernira, 
crossed  tbe  Po  at  Ostia  on  tbe  iifteentb  of  January  in  tbe 
midst  of  a  rigorous  ^vintcr  and  sbaped  bi^  course  to  Urbino. 
Loren/o  'witb  superior  forces,  after  ibc  unsuccessful  cITort  of  a 
detfebracnt  stationed  at  Kavcnna  under  Kienzo  di  Ccri  and 
Vitello  Vitelli,  to  prevent  bis  antagonists  passage,  endeavoured 
to  oppose  all  furtber  progress;  but  Urbino  bv  forced  marcbes 
tbrougit  Cento,  and  eastward  by  Dudrio  entered  tbe  friendly 
territon-  of  Ferrara  vbence  be  passed  by  Faenza :  and 
thougb  Lorenzo  tbrcatened  bim  ^itb  superior  forces  at  Cesina 
be  still  advanced  on  Urbino  and  recovered  tbat  capital  on  tbe 
sixtb  of  February.  Almost  all  tbe  otber  towns  except  Saint 
Leo  surrendered  eitlicr  before  or  after  Urbino:  Apubbio 
changed  sides  twice,  but  Pesaro.  Sinigaglia,  Gradara,  and  Mon- 
davio,  i-one  of  tbem  being  part  of  tbe  ilucby  proper,  remained 
with  Lu-euzo.  Fano  was  unsuccessfully  assaulted  by  tbe  Duke 
of  Urbino's  troops,  but  by  tbe  universal  aid  wbicb  Leo  demanded, 
and  owing  to  tbe  strcngtb  of  paj.al  influence,  received  from  bis 
allies;  au  army  of  between  twentv  and  tbirtv  tbousand  men  of 

•  » 

•   GuiccurJini,  Storii,  I,ib.  xii.,  rap.  .Iirltii  ilrl  Kiira  .ri'rl.ino.  loin.  xxn. 

Ti.,  p.  IJII. —  Aumiiialo,   l.ib.   xxiv.,  I),  1.    Kru.l.     1,,.  — (;i„.    fanilii,   pp. 

p.  3-21. — Ciio.  Ciml.i,  loni.  xxii.  I)tl.  -I^.'.ll.  —  Jacopo    I'itti,    Lib.  ii  ,   pp. 

Er.  Tosc,  p.  101.— Salimbcni,  Croiii-  lU-15. 
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all  arm8  was  soon  ren.ly  to  take  tbe  field  against  the  iU-used  and 
unfortunate   Francesco.      He  challenged   Lorenzo  to  smcle 
combat  and  vas  refused,  but  tbe  ^ar  languished  owing  to  the 
latter  8  incapacity  until  a  wound  in  the  bead  which  confined  him 
or  forty  days  spread  a  belief  in  his  death :  the  public  spirit 
tben  rose  ;  the  cily  and  palace  guard  were  doubled :  many  sus- 
pected citizens  were  exiled  and  the  Flore.ilines  generally  con- 
gratulated themselves  on  so  happy  „  riddance.  Even  the  ruling 
acuon  had  already  appointed  three  commissaries  to  command 
he>r  troops  when   Lorenzo  suddenly  appeared   in   Florence 
J.ke  on  evl  spirit  and  while  passing  on  foot  through  the  streets 
««s  by  nnu.y  ...km  f,,,-  „n.,.  not  for  a  thing  of  llesh  and  blood  ; 
WsTa'lh  r        ''""'^  "'"^  '"  circumstantial  the  accounte  of 

Leo  howe,-er  feeling  indisposed  to  sanction  such  an  act  of 
authority  as  the  non.ination  of  militniy  commanders,  sent  the 
Cardinal  of  Bibbicna  to  supercede  them  :  this  prelate  although 
a  celebrated  man  of  letters  and  the  author  as  is  said  of  the 
earliest  Italian  comedy,  was  ill  adapted  to  command  mercenair 
and  mutmous  soldiers  of  various  nations  who  were  fighting  with 
eah  other,  and  most  of  whom  successively  deserted  inlarge  bodies 
totheDukeofLibino.6othathewassooncompelled  to  takesheUer 
in  Pesaro;  yet  from  want  of  funds  and  the  direct  interference 
of  foreign  powe,^  in  Leo's  favour,  the  gallant  but  unfortunate 
Frederic  finally  cajntuhued  and  retired  under  comparatively 
favourable  conditions  to  Mantua.     This  war  lasted  about  eight 
mo-^ths  and  cost  800,000  duca.s  the  most  part  of  which  was 
diBbursed  by  llorence;  a  great  change  from  Soderinis  econo- 
mical  administration  *  ; 

Leo  X.  constant  to  the  exaltation  of  h'is  own  family,  suc- 
ceeded in  uniting  it  a  second  time  with  the  house  of 
i^nuice   by  obtaining  for  his    nephew  the  .hand   of  ^••'•>"»- 
Madeleine  daughter  of  Jean  de  lu  Tour  Count  of  Auvergno  and 
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Boulogne,  and  of  a  sister  of  Fran«;ois  de  Bourbon  Count  of 
Vendume.     This  high  connexion  exahed  the  pride  and  raised 
the  amhition  of  Lorenzo  who  becoming  further  inflated  hy  stand- 
ing proxy  fur  the  pope  as  godfather  to  the  Fvenrh  king  s  son 
then  just  bom,  no  longer  could  endure  even  the  semblance  of 
companionship  and  civil  equality  whicliwitli  still  unsubdued  man- 
ner, the  Fbrentines  maintained  towards  liiin  as  they  had  ever 
done  with  his  ancestors.     In  France  then  tui-.-  his  ili-eonccaled 
intentions  of  reducing  Florence  in  name   as   in  nature  to  a 
mere   pnncipality  disgusted  many  even  of  his  most  intimate 
friends;    amongst  these,   Lanfie/lino    Lanfiedini   and   Jacopo 
Salviati,  both  men  of  great  weight  an<l  influence  were  the  most 
conspicuous.     I'utled  up  with  recent  honours  and  stimulated, 
according  to  Pitti,  by  the  base  adulation  of  Francesco  Vettori 
and  Filippo  Strozzi,  Lorenzo  on  the  journey  liomeward  des- 
patched his  secretar)'  and  favourite  Goro  da  Pistoia,  who  took 
an  active  part  in  stjite  atlliirs,  to  propose  that  the  citizens  should 
not  only  assemble  for  the  despatch  of  public  business  at  his 
private  dwelling,  but  that  an  ambassador  should  be  sent  to 
receive  him  on  the  road  like  a  sovereign  prince  !      Nations 
can  more  easily  bear  a  gradual  but  substantial  loss  of  freedom 
than  the  loss  of  their  form  and  shadow ;  the  former  is  generally 
and  insensibly  as  it  were  sucked  and  squeezed  from  the  latter 
without   much    change  in  shape  or  colour;    the  people  are 
enslaved  while  they  yet  believe  in  their  freedom,  and  are  tran- 
quil :  but  when  ancient  forms  are  broken  with  rough  and  sudden 
jar  then  is  the  nation  awiikened ;  its  eyes  are  opened  to  its  own 
degradation  and  public  spirit  is  often  aroused  if  times  and  cir- 
cumsUxnces  and  the  tamed  or  still  energetic  character  of  the 
community  admit  of  it. 

At  Lorenzo's  proposal  even  his  own  goverament  was  astounded; 
the  councils  were  mute  or  in  confusion,  and  even  where  con- 
sent was  likely  to  be  granted  it  was  lisped  forth  in  slow  and 
reluctant  accents  :  when  Lanfredini  rose  to  speak  all  eyes 
were  turned  on  him  with  anxiety  while  he  boldly  stated  that 


he  saw  no  reason  why  ambassadors  should  be  sent  to  Lorenzo, 
a  private  citizen  like  themselves,  who  well  knew  that  in  all  his 
real  necessities  he  could  with  the  utmost  goodwill  of  the  citi- 
zens dispose  of  them  and  the  commonwealth  at  his  pleasure. 
.bieopo  .Sidviati  supported  this  opinion,  and  Lorenzo  angry  at  the 
result  dismissed  Lanfredini  from  every  public  office  desiring 
him  to  attend  in  future  entirely  to  his  farm  and  his  merchan- 
cliM'.  At  tliis  frown  Lanfiedini,  bold  as  he  was,  fell  sick;  and 
Salviati  being  as  bitterly  rebuked  thought  it  prudent  to  retire 
with  his  family  to  liome  until  the  death  of  Lorenzo  ={=. 

The  latter  however  backed  liy  the  councils  of  France,  made 
a  journey  to  Rome  on  puqiose  to  gain  his  uncle  s  consent  for 
his  assuming  the  title  of  Lord  of  Florence,  but  was  unsuccess- 
ful and  even  received  with  displeasure  ;  he  became  sulky  and 
morose,  and  he  also  fell  ill  soon  after  his  return  in  December. 
Lorenzo's  maladies,  the  result,  in  various  ways,  of  his  licen- 
tiousness, proved  fatal  and  carried  him  off  on  the  fifth  of  May, 
just  seven  days  after  his  wife  who  died  in  giving 
birth  to  the  celebrated  Catherine  of  Medicis  aftei-  ^'^'  ^^^^' 
wards  (^ueeu  of  France f. 

AMieu  every  hope  of  Lorenzo's  recovery  was  extinguished 
steady  adherents  were  chosen  to  administer  the  government 
and  ever)'  guard  strengthened  both  at  the  palace  and  through- 
out the  city  ;  but  Cardhial  Giulio's  arrival  two  days  before  his 
cousm's  death  quieted  all  apprehension,  and  after  the  funeral 
he  applied  himself  to  reform  the  government  according  to  a 
plan  already  settled  between  the  pope  and  Lorenzo. 


•  Giov.  Canib.  torn,  xxii.,  Del  degli 
Krud.  Toscani,  pp.  149-50.  — Jacopo 

Pitti,  Lib.  iio,  p.    117 Ammirato, 

Lib.  xxix.,  pp.  334-5. 
t  Jacopo  Piui,  Lib.  ii«,  p.  118.— 
^"^'■»  Lib.  vi.,  pp.  129,  130.-Cambi, 
p.  150,  torn.  xxii.  The  descendants  of 
Lorenzo,  brother  of  old  Cosimo,  after 
taking  the  name  of  Popolani  as  re- 
lated,   were   now  divided    into    two 


branches,  in  the  younger  of  which  Gio- 
vanni de'  Medici,  commander  of  what 
were  after  his  death  called  the  "Black 
Bands,'"  and  son  of  the  celebrated 
Caterina  Sforza,  already  began  to  dis- 
tinguish liimself  in  the  war  of  Urbino, 
and  on  the  eleventli  of  June,  1519, 
liad  a  son  who  afterwards  became  cele- 
brated under  the  name  of  Cosimo  L, 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany. 
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The  death  of  this  Medici  at  twenty-soven  years  of  age, 
unlike  that  of  his  uncle  (iiuliano  wa>  a  sul»|tet  of  general 
though  quiet  rejoicing,  and  the  succession  of  (iiulio  who  was 
able  and  jiopular  until  lie  became  pope,  did  not  diminish  the 
universal  satisfaction.  Aware  of  the  piiblii  ilis.^nHt  at  the 
arrogance  and  oppression  of  («oro  da  Pistoia  Bisliop  uf  Faiio 
and  other  ministers  to  whom  Lorenzo  had  principally  confided 
the  public  administrati4)n,  (iiulio  at  once  dcclaird  liis  intention 
of  governing  dill»Menlly,  and  soon  reduced  the  liiiaints,  tu  such 
order  that  many  public  debts  were  discharged,  interest  was 
lowered,  some  taxes  al>olished,and  trade  i>artly  lightened  of  its 
load  :  the  mode  of  election  to  office,  the  magisteriiil  duties, 
and  the  periodical  drawing  from  the  Pui'ses  were  all  reformed 
with  general  Siitisfaction  ;  and  the  personal  attention  of  Giulio, 
80  unlike  his  predecessor,  left  no  room  for  underlings  to  disgust 
the  public  by  hauglity  ofticial  insolence.  His  greatest  difficulty 
was  in  managing  the  two  opposite  parties,  one  of  which  under 
Piero  liidolti  advocated  a  much  closer  government,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Jacopo  Salviati  and  his  followers  who  still  boldly  main- 
tained the  necessity  of  more  liberal  institution s.  ( Iiulio  leaned 
exclusively  to  neither  but  communicated  with  l-oth,  and  the 
consequence  was  a  luoreopen  and  violent  encounter  of  opinions 
with  less  risk  to  the  govenunent  than  Lorenzo  ran  ;  and  when 
after  two  years  he  was  removed  as  legate  into  Lorabardy  he 
carried  with  him  univei-sal  good  wishes  and  regret*. 

To  any  man  of  justice,  sound  judgment  and  common  firm- 
ness it  was  not  difficult  to  gain  the  applause  of  a  people  fresh 
from  the  tyranny  of  Goro  da  Pistoia  and  his  adherents  and 
the  proud  callousness  of  Lorenzo  :  this  Bishop  of  Fano  was  a 
man  of  resolution  and  ability  but  devoted  to  the  pope  and  his 
family  and  therefore  restricted  the  whole  administrative  power 
and  patronage  within  the  hands  of  about  a  score  of  citizens 
similarly  purchased  by  the  Medici,  with  the  permission  of  giving 

•  Jacopo  Pitti,  Lib.  ii",  p.  119.— Fil.  Nerli,  Lib,  vii.  p.  133. 
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loose  to  their  woi-st  and  most  mischievous  passions.  Some  of 
them  more  prudent  or  more  timid,  acted  witli  great  caution, 
maintained  an  a}tpearance  of  decency,  and  paid  outward  respect 
if  not  to  virtue  and  justice,  at  least  to  public  opinion;  but 
others  uublushingly  sold  honours  otrico  justice  and  eveiything 
to  the  highest  liidder:  they  forced  the  ricliest  damsels  into 
tlieir  own  faiiiilies  I'V compulsory  marriages;  (H)mpelled  wealthy 
gentlemen  to  take  uuportionetl  brides;  violently  seized,  and 
appropriated  to  iheniselves  or  their  friends  the  houses  and 
lands  of  tlieir  country  ik  i<4hhours  ;  scared  othere  from  buying 
any  posseshi(.iis  they  had  set  their  minds  on  in  order  to  make 
a  better  l»ar»^^ain  with  tlie  vendors,  who  even  then  had  to 
wait  their  convenience  for  tlie  p;iyment.  The  univei-sal  terror 
of  a  heavy  jhuI  continually  recurring  taxation  of  which  they 
alone  had  the  distribution,  armed  these  miscreants  with  such  a 
power  as  made  the  nation  treiidde  ;  wherefore  an  opposition  so 
Ixdd  and  o}>(ii  as  that  ollered  by  Salviati  and  Lanfredini  was 
no  sligul  exertion  of  patriotism. 

After  Lorou/is  de.ith  with  the  failure  of  old  Cosimo's 
line,  Leo  was  more  lihoral  in  his  treatment  of  Florence  and 
tlience  came  a  part  nf  Canliual  Giulio  s  popularity,  especially 
a.s  .AI.»iit(  f' Itfo  and  San  Leo  along  with  about  sixty  small 
towns  or  casth  s  in  the  duchy  of  Urbino  were  transferred  to 
the  former  state  as  a  compensation  for  what  had  been  expended 
in  the  war    . 

Ferdinand  the  Catholic  died  in  January  1516  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Aichdidxe  (  harles  of  Austria  the  future  antagonist 
of  Francis  and  a  far  more  formidable  disturber  of  mundane 
tran(iuillity:  on  the  nineteenth  of  Jaiuiary  1519  his  paternal 
grandfather  also  quitt.Ml  this  world's  greatness  and  left  ample 
range  for  tlie  ambition  of  liis  descendant.  In  the  following 
June  Spjuiish  gold  and  native  predilections  having  proved 
superior  to  French  iniluence,  he  was  advanced  to  the  imperial 

*  Jacopo  Pitti,  Lib.  ii",  p.  117. 
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throne  under  the  too  celebrated  name  of  Tharle^  V.  About 
the  same  period  the  duchy  of  I'rhino  wa^  uuucxed  to  the 
church  notwithstanding  tlie  people's  supplications  in  favour  of 
their  native  prince,  for  Leo  X.  was  not  a  niati  to  relinciuisli  any 
acquisition.  His  del»t  to  Florence  was  self-paymciit,  but  the 
restoration  of  T'rl)ino  bore  quite  a  ditTerent  character  and  one 
more  in  unison  with  his  con.luct  to  (iiovan-Paulo  Baglioni  of 
Perugia:  the  latter  was  about  this  time  invited  to  Rome 
under  promise  of  personal  safety  to  plead  his  cause  against 
Gentile,  a  kinsman  who  had  been  exi)clled  from  Perugia ;  but 
A.D.  1520.  ^**g^^^"®  "0  sooner  arrived  than  he  was  imprisoned, 
tortured  into  a  confession  of  more  than  every  crime 
he  had  ever  committed  ;  then  beheaded  and  his  principality 
taken  by  the  pontitf  :=. 

Leo  X.  had  previously  attempted  to  get  possession  of  Ferrara 
by  perfidy  in  the  midst  of  profound  peace  :  Luigi  Freducci  was 
in  the  same  treacherous  spirit  driven  from  Fermo  and  killed 
by  the  famous  Giovanni  de'  :Medici  at  Leo's  commund  :  his 
dominion  seized  on  :  a  similar  fate  \>efp]  many  other  petty 
Italian  tyrants :  numbers  tied  without  resisr-mre  ;  some  re- 
paired in  desperation  to  Home  imploring  the  pontiles  clemency, 
and  met  only  imprisonment  torture  and  (bvnj.itation.  But 
Ferrara  was  the  great  object  of  Leo  as  it  had  been  with  Julius, 
and  to  accomplish  this  robbeiy  he  endeavoured  to  seduce 
Rodolph  Hello  a  German  and  captain  of  tlie  dukes  guard,  not 
only  to  deliver  up  the  citadel  but  to  assassinate  Alphonso  him- 
self. Hello  revealed  the  whole  plot  step  by  strp  to  his  prince 
who  had  all  the  documents  dmwn  up  in  a  li  gal  and  authentic 
shape  and  deposited  amongst  the  public  archives  of  Ferrara, 
keeping  everything  quiet  to  avoid  if  possible  any  quarrel  with 
30  unscnipulous  and  powerful  a  pontiff  f. 

•  Muratori,   Annali    d'ltalia.  — Guic-     1520.— Sismondi,  vol.  xi.,pp  121-22 
ciardini,  Lib.  xiii.,  cap.  v.,  p.  221.  — Cuicriardini  does  not  mention  tho 

i:)i  oS'*'*^' "w   ^'^'  *'""  '"'^P*  ''•'  PP'     "'tended  murder  of  Alphonso, altl.oi.gh 
J-I--*.^.—  Muraton,  Annali,  Anno     he   (then  governor  of   Modena)   was 
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The  year  15t20  witnessed  a  rapid   extension  of  the  new 
religious  opinions  and  bold  inquiries  of  Martin  Luther   the 
Augustine  friar  whose  audacious  spirit  changed  the  histoiy  of  the 
world.  With  this  revolution  the  Medici  were  closely  connected. 
Lorenzo  de"  ^fe<lici's  mother  Alphonsina  Orsini  soon  followed 
him  to  the  grave  and  his  aunt  IMaddalena  Cibo  had  departed 
some  months  liefore  but  if  we  are  told  the  truth  not  without 
leaving  behind  Iter  the  seeds  of  intinite  discord,  of  present 
misery  and  future  good.     The  unbounded  sale  of  indulgences 
in  which  Leo  X.  trafficked  so  largely  throughout  Christendom 
not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  living  but  the  dead,  had  produced 
great  scandal  and  indignation  in  many  countries,  but  chiefly  in 
(Jermany  wliere  the  clergy  were  frequently  seen  to  offer  these 
favours  at  a  mean  price  and  even  to  gamble  with  them  in  the 
taverns  to  say  nothing  of   more  immoral  and   indecent  ex- 
changes.  The  easy  nature  of  Leo  X.  towards  his  o\mi  family  had 
bestowed  on  his  sister  Maddalena  all  the  emoluments  drawn 
from  this  source  in  many  of  the  German  dioceses,  and  her  agent 
the  Bishop  Aremboldo  exercised  his  commission  with  singular 
rapacity.      The  certain  knowledge  that  these  sums,  instead  of 
going  into  the  apostolic  treasury  where  they  had  at  least  a 
chance  of  doing  some  good,  were  only  destined  to  appease  the 
avarice  of  a  worldly  old  woman  without  any  merit  beyond  her 
relationship  to  the  pope,  imparted  a  more  odious  character  to 
their  exaction,  to  her  priestly  agents,  and  even  to  the  holy 
father  himself.     Luther  was  not  slow  to  avail  himself  of  this 
spirit  in  order  to  bring  contempt  on  such  monstrous  preten- 
sions and  deny  their  validity  ;  his  congregations  rapidly  aug- 
mented,  one  step  led  on  to  another,  until  a  vast   religious 
conflagration  blazed  throughout  Christendom  =!^ 


charged  with  the  military  preparations 
of  the  plot.  Perhaps  licdid  not  know 
of  it ;  but  Muratori,  who  prohahly  drew 
his  information  from  the  original  docu- 
ments in  the  archives  of  the  house  of 
Kste,  to  which  he  had  free  access,  is  too 


accurate  and  too  veracious  an  author 
to  leave  a  moment's  doubt  on  the  sub- 
ject notwithstanding  Paulo  Giovio's 
silence  and  Roscoe's  hesitation, 
•  Histoirc  du  Concile  de  Trent, 
Livrc   i«,    pp.   15-16    and    notes  — • 
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Encouraged  by  the  Duke  of  Saxony  and  his  own  wide  spread- 
ing intiuence  he  disputed  the  pontiff's  power  and  the  church's 
authority,  became  a  daring  iconoclust,  encouraged  the  priest- 
hood, and  even  monks  and  nuns  to  renounce  their  vows  of 
cehbacy  and  follow  his  own  example  :  he  drnit  .1  tlio  pope's 
authority  beyond  the  lionian  diocese  and  maintiiined  tliat  every 
other  bishop  was  equally  powerful  within  his  own  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction.  Everything  determined  in  the  ((mncils  or  written 
by  divines,  all  canon  law  or  {wntifical  decree^i,  weif  ♦  ipially 
assaulted  and  contennied  and  no  authoritv  but  the  Bible  ac- 
knowledged.  Luther  then  attacked  the  sacramonts  :  riiliculed 
fasting,  penance,  and  confession,  and  opened  wide  the  miiny- 
coloured  portals  of  self-Judgment,  mental  lil>eity,  and  un- 
shackled investigation  -:^ 

Nor  was  this  epoch  made  less  interestintj  by  Cliarles  the 
Fifth's  coronation  in  the  west  and  Sultan  Solinian's  succession  to 
Sclim  in  the  east,  for  being  of  the  same  age  :is  (  harles  and 
of  about  equal  power,  what  good  or  evil  was  in  tlio  process  of 
time  to  proceed  from  either  became  a  speculation  of  great 
moment,  while  the  miscliievous  powers  of  Frtn.is  seem  to  have 
been  insuthciently  considered!.  Francis  still  longed  for  Italy 
which  after  the  fall  of  I'rbino  remained  comp:iraii\(  ly  tranquil  ; 
Florence  was  peacefully  governed  by  C'anlinal  ("iulio  under 
Leo's  auspices;  Venice  owing  the  recovery  ol  I'lv^i  a  and 
Verona  to   I 'rancis  L  preserved  that  allianc  ;   <  m  iiua  obeyed 


( Quarto  Ed. Bask,  1 73JI.) — Guir'iar- 
dini,  Lib.  xiii.,  cap.  v.,  pp.  21<J-'217  — 
Robertson  (vol.  ii.,  book  ii  ,  p.  114) 
denies  tlii<i  ibfnmt,  priiuip;illy  berauso 
it  could  not  be  t'onnd  in  the  ptnitifical 
•rcbivcs  by  tbc  st^arrh  of  an  individual. 
Independent  of  the  likelihood  of  sueh 
»  gr.int  having  Xki'W  de>tro)ed  by  I.eo 
or  Clement,  after  its  misrhievons 
ef&cts  were  made  public,  or  reniaininu' 
in  the  archives  of  the  Cibo  family,  the 
faeility   of  inissinr^  sueh  a  document 


amidst  the  rnoniKnis  masses  of  the 
Vatican  is  apjiarent.  But  Guicciardini 
is  too  arcurate,  antl  was  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  even  the  secrets  of  the 
Medici  to  be  doubted  on  a  '■'ilijcct  then 
so  notorious,  atid  V.  Paulo  i-  too  heavy 
a  weiffht  to  sh<nc  aside  6o  liijhllv,  nor 
is  it  a  likely  story  to  have  been  in- 
vented. 

*  (Jnicciardini,  Lib.  xiii.,  cap.  v.,  pp. 
217--218. 
t  Macchiavclli,  Lettera  Familiare. 
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Francis,  who  also  ruled  the  dukedom  of  Milan  by  his  lieuten- 
ants ;  the  smaller  Italian  powers  were  in  repose  or  reannexed 
to  the  Holy  See;  but  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  still  fearful  of  Leo's 
mtrigues  was  fretted  by  seeing  Modena  and  Reggio  forcibly 
held  from  him  by  tlie  pontiff  and  only  wanted  a  favourabfe 
opportunity  to  vindicate  bis  rights.  A  petty  quarrel  had  sprung 
up  mto  something  like  war  between  France  and  the  emperor 
from  a  dispute  between  two  of  their  vassals  on  the  Flemish 
frontier  ;    it  was  considered  local  and  not  likely  to  disturb  the 
general  tranquilHty  of  Italy ;  yet  this  Mas  the    spark  which 
Ignited  a  mass  of  combustibles  all  ready  prepared  by  inchnation 
ambition,  and  general  circumstances.    Francesco  Sforza  second 
son  of  Lodovico  the  Moor  never  would  listen  to  any  compro- 
mise with  Francis  about  his  claims  on  Milan,  and  thouah  then 
at  Trent  moving  heaven  and  earth  in  his  own  cause  wa^'s  little 
feared  or  regarded  by  that  monarch  who  being  in  league  with 
Switzerland  and  Venice  felt  himself  strong  on  the  side  of 
Italy      The  general  prosperity  of  French  affairs  induced  him 
to  take  advantage  of  the  embarrassment  occasioned  by  this 

f  Z  !.n^'"''  '"  '^'"'""'^  ^^'""^  ^^'^'^''  ^^-  ««  ^"«"al  subsidy 
of  100,000  crowns  payable  to  him  from  the  moment  of  his 
renouncing  all  claims  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  while  Charles 
on  the  other  hand  could  ill  brook  the  retention  of  Milan   an 
imperial  fief,  without  any  title  from  him,  although  Louis  XII 
had  been  i-egularly  invested  with  that  duchy  by  Maximihan  at 
the  time  of  its  first  conquest  from  Lodovico  the  Moor.    These 
differences  however  miglit  not  have  terminated  in  open  war  for 
a  long  time  had  not  the  extraordinary  restlessness  of  Leo  X 
mainly  contributed  to  jiroduce  it*. 

The  rival  monarchs,  young  ambitious  and  powerful,  althouah 
no  goodwill  existed  between  them  yet  feared  no 
breach  of  the  peace  in  their  Italian  states :  Francis     '^•^•^^^i. 
secure  of   the    Venetians    and   as    many    Swiss   as   he  liad 


TOL    IV. 


*  Jacopo  Nurdi,  Lib.  vi.,  pp.  280-7. 
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money  to  command,  felt  safe  on  the  side  of  Germany,  and 
Naples  could  neither  attack  nor  be  attacked  without  the 
jwpe's  concurrence.  The  pontiff  was  therefore  courted  by 
both  monarchs,  and  ^rvith  judicious  management  might  liave 
maintained  the  peace  of  Italy,  but  this  was  not  his  ob- 
ject :  why  it  was  not  seems  difficult  to  say ;  he  had  already 
been  unsuccessful  in  arms,  he  had  to  fear  equally  the  victoiy 
of  either  monarch,  for  the  conqueror  would  be  master  of  Italy  ; 
his  pontificate  was  tranquil,  the  ecclesiastical  territory  obedient, 
Florence  at  his  command ;  and  he  himself  addicted  to  ease 
pleasure  and  licentiousness.  He  shunned  and  hated  business, 
devoted  his  hours  to  music  light  conversation  and  buftbonery, 
and  appeared  altogether  so  absorbed  in  sensual  gratifications 
an  to  be  insensible  to  the  rougher  excitements  of  politics  and 
war.  Besides  this  his  extravagance  both  in  giving  and  spend- 
ing was  unbomided,  his  magnificence  beyond  the  usual  splen- 
dour of  princes,  his  expedients  for  raising  money  base,  griping, 
and  innumerable  ;  and  therefore  after  having  expended  the 
trejisures  of  Julius  he  was  constantly  and  urgently  in  want,  for 
his  fancy  was  untired  and  his  prodigality  daily  augmented. 
The  loss  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  which  that  pontiff  had 
acquired  \vith  so  much  glory,  hung  heavy  on  Leo's  mind  ;  the 
ardent  desire  of  conquering  Ferrara  excited  his  cupidity,  and 
the  fears  of  an  alliance  between  France  and  Spain  against  the 
Church  and  Italy  were  he  to  keep  aloof  from  both,  altogether 
acted  as  stimulants  to  war,  but  above  eveiything  (as  the 
Cardinal  of  Medicis  asserted  in  the  hearing  of  Guicciardini) 
he  hoped  after  expelling  the  French  from  ^^lilun  and  Genoa 
to  drive  Charles  V.  out  of  Naples  and  thus  realise  his  prede- 
cessor's patriotic  wish  of  being  the  liberator  of  Italy  ^'. 

Having  been  secretly  treathig  with  Charles  since  1511)  he 
now  resolved  to  play  the  king  agjiinst  the  emperor,  and  finally 
uniting  himself  with  one  monarch  raise  all  Italy  hi  arms  agauist 

•  Guicciardini,  Lib.  xii  ,  cap.  i",  pp.  1-5. 
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.heotler*.  Thus  determined  he  levied  six  thousand  Swiss  for 
self-defence  while  intriguing  with  both,  and  under  his  powerful 
'"'■ant.,„ons  thunder  began  to  roll  amongst  the  Pyrenees  and 
a  wo.-  commenced  h,  Spain  which  healing  intestine  trouMes  for 
a  n^ment  there  afterwards  bathed  all  italy  in  blood.  Mean 
while  he  attempted  to  allure  Francis  with  the   prospect  of 

.ONeted  for  himself,  and  by  the  emperor's  aid  expecting  to 
reco>^r  Tarma  and  Plaeentia,  endeavoured  to  secur  Wmtitt 
the   hopes  of  dnviiig  his  rival  out  of  the  Peninsula      Bu 

trance  and  the  utter  contempt  of  his  own  authority  shown 

faction  at  Maitn.  Luther  being  now  plnoed  under  the  ban  of 

he  empire  on   purpose  to   gmtify  h.m  :    but   his   perfiLf 

mracter  was  notorious  m  Fmnce  wherefore  the  ratTfiea Z 

of  this  treaty  w.s  purposely  delayed,  and  Leo  stra  1^" 
oncludiiig   all    his    negotiations   with   Charles    beclme    the 

declared  enemy  of  Francis.  "etame    tlie 

Tins  treaty  which  was  signed  in  Mnv  l.-.O]    but  kent  ,  nrn 

ound  secret  gave  back  Parma  and  piacontia  i^tlclZ 

of  M Zf  p  '^'"■''■"  ""  *'"  ^'^"^  ^''-=  ^^to-d  the  duet 

:.  oi^^^hi  hTeTd  ^n^  :?tf  :r ''-  -'"'--  '^ 
i^peHai  digui, .,  4:e\7L:ir:r::rtLiam: 

time:  besides  this,  Alexander  of  Medicis  the  ill.l     V 
of  I  orpnvr,  n„i-„  rri-  '^""^'^  '"6  Illegitimate  SOU 

of  10  00     it  ""  ""^  P'"""^''*^''  ^  fi«f  i"  that  kingdom 

cert!;:^^:oU''ktrVs"ui:rein:°"^^^^^^^^   ^^*  ^ 

at  Trent  ^vi,h  Frances's f  ^'"^  P"''""«^'  '*'«» 

•Ar.S.or.I,a).,v„l.i.,D„cu„emo,i",a„d„„„ 
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haughty  bearing  of  the  French  governor  Lautrec  had  sadly 
augmented;  Morone  promised  Leo  a  simultaneous  insur- 
rection throughout  the  wh«>le  of  Milanese  Lombardy  if  he 
were   only  sure   of  papal    and  *inip«»rial   co-opemtion   in   its 


management  '^\ 


After  a  vain  attempt  to  mise  an  insuiTeetion  against  the 
French  atOenoa  and  anotlier  to  'X-eupy  Como  while  the  :Milanese 
itovenior  made  a  doubtful  etYort  to  possess  himself  of  Keggio, 
where  the  historian  (Juicciardini  commanded;  war  was  formally 
declared  on  the  hi-st  of  August  i:»-^l,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
pjipal  army  given  to  Frederic  (ionzaga  Mar<[uis  of  Mantua  with 
Guicciardini  as  his  adviser  under  the  title  of  Commissaiy 
lleneral ;  while  Prospero  Coloima  an  experienced  ofl&cer,  but 
old  slow  and  cautious,  commanded  the  combined  army  then  in 
position  on  the  Lanza  live  miles  from  Parma.  The  rigour  and 
oppression  of  I'rench  government  had  alienated  all  classes,  and 
this  was  felt  in  the  rapid  progress  of  its  enemies,  the  Cardinal 
of  Sion's  intrigues  and  the  dexterity  of  Giulio  de*  Medici  who 
h  id  ct>mc  from  Florence  as  legate,  seduced  nearly  all  the 
Swiss  trooi)s  from  the  enemy  so  that  Milan  was  soon  taken  by 
surprise  and  treachery,  and  nearly  all  Lombardy  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  confederates  +. 

The  news  of  this  success  reached  Leo  at  his  villa  of  Malliana, 
where  in  the  ven.'  Hush  of  victory  the  pale  hand  of  death  had 
beckoned  him  away.  Heing  attacked  with  a  slight  access 
of  fever  he  removed  to  Home  where  the  physicians  made  light 
of  it;  but  the  rapid  approach  of  danger  soon  became  manifest 
and  this  celebrated  man  expired  on  tli.'  lir^t  (if  December  not 
without  strong  indications  of  poison.  Suspicion  fell  upon  his 
chamberlain  Hcruabo  Malcspina  who  had  jiresented  him  with 
wine  the  bitter  taste  of  which  was  n«»ticed  by  Leo  nnd  he  was 
instantly  imprisoned,  but  afterwards  liberated  by  the  Cardinal  of 
Medicis  on  his  arrival  at  liome :  neither  would  this  prelate  albnv 

•  Cuicciantj'^i.  Lib.  xir.,  cap.  i",  pp.  5-9.  f  \\>'n\.,  rap.  iv.,  p.  U6. 
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any  investigation  through  fear  of  Frauds  !.,  by  wliose  com- 
mand It  was  believed  the  murder  had  been  done 

During  the  popes  ilhiess  intelligenee  of  Plaeentias  capture 
arrived  and  that  of  Parma  on  the  very  morning  of  his  decease ; 
and  so  deeply  h:.d  he  at  heart  the  possession  of  these  cities 
that  once  wl,en  the  Cardinal  of  Medicis  was  dissuading  him 
from  war  Leo  assured  him  tl>at  liis  principal  motive  was  the 
desire  of  recovering  them,  and  ,!,<„  grace  once  vouchsafed 
he  would  die  contented.  These  wishes  were  singularly  accom- 
P  .shed,  and  at  the  early  age  of  forly-seven  after  nine  years 
of  luxurious  refinement,  magnificence,  cruelty,  and  the  "most 
unscrupulous  crimes  he  expired. 

In  Le,.  X.  we  find  liulc  to  admire  but  his  taste,  his  splen- 
dour   Ins  love  of  litemlnrc,  and  patronage  of  the  fine  arts :  he 
was  fortunate  „,  living  when  Italy  glowed  with  Ikemry  genius 
■md  he  well  knew  how  to  take  advantage  of  the  flame:  on  the 
other  hand  he  was   an  unjust  prince,  a  bloody  unrelenting 
.vrant,  dissolute,  lascivious,  and  proverbially  false  :  possessed 
by  an  exclusively  selfish  or  domestic  spirit  of  ambition,  he  en- 
ered  Horence  knee-deep  in  the  blood  of  his  countrymen  and 
rampled  on  her  reviving  liberty  amidst  the  red  gleamins  of 
barbarian  lances.     The  robber  and  murderer  of  hist-assals,  the 
destroyer  of  his  brothers  earliest  friend  and  benefactor,  the 
treacherous  assassin  of  an  unoffending  prince,    the  priestlv 
hvpocnte    the  false  and  crafty  politician,  Leo  X.  emphaticali; 
supported  the  character  of  Ins  race.     When  he  assumed  the 
.ara  he  decen^d  the  worlds  expectations,  for  much  was  hoped 
from  one  who  had  the  reputation  of  justice,  piety  and  religion  • 
while  he  only  proved  himself  the  high-priest  of  hypocrisy  and 
IrlV  .T  T   persuasive,  eloquent,   and    possessed   of 

great  ability  ;  prod.gal  rather  than  generous,  and  acting  more 
fa,m  momentum- impulse  than  any  rational  estimation  of  the 
receivers  ments.    Most  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  pleasur 
and  his  pontificate  one  long-continued  carnival:  the  delighu 
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of  music,  the  table,  and  the  chace,  the  extravagances  of  buffoons 
and  jugglers,  and  all  the  attending  profligacy  of  a  youthful 
court  increased  the  luxury  and  corrupted  the  manners  (such  as 
they  were)  even  of  the  Romans,  to  a  greater  extent  than  was 
believed  possible  after  the  disgusting  reigns  of  an  Innocent, 
a  Sixtus,  and  a  Borgia.  Tlie  trade  in  indulgences  to  commit 
sin  with  impunity  wus  at  least  a  poetical  mode  of  pampering 
the  sj^lendid  profligacy  of  an  unscnipulous  priest,  and  it  was 
driven  to  an  extent  before  unknown  and  unthought  of  even  by 
the  most  licentious  pontiffs.  The  sacred  regalia  was  pawned 
to  satisfy  the  hydra-headed  desires  of  fancy,  of  unbridled 
passion,  and  insatiable  ambition  while  Christian  Rhodes  and 
Belgrade  were  besieged  and  calling  vainly  on  their  pastor 
for  succour  against  one  of  the  most  able  of  the  Mahometan 
princes  *. 

At  Leo's  death  the  Florentine  government  fearful  of  change 
placed  a  number  of  quiet  yet  suspected  citizens  in  honourable 
confinement,  but  the  cardinal  liberated  them  on  his  way  from 
Milan  publicly  rebuking  the  authorities  for  a  proceeding  which 
they  were  told  savoured  more  of  private  passions  than  public 
benefit.    He  then  passed  on  to  Rome  where  all  minor  intrigues 
of  the  conclave  finally  resolved  themselves  into  one  great  strug- 
gle between  the  two  Florentine  cardinals,  of  ^ledki  and  Vol- 
terra ;  the  former  supported  by  Charies,  the  latter  by  Francis, 
and  to  the  general  sui-prise  also  by  Cardinal  PomptMj  ( olonna  who 
was  leader  of  the  imperialists.     Giulio  de*  Medici  influenced  a 
powerful  faction  but  Colonna  s  opposition  paralysed  him  ;  the 
coarsest  and  most  scandalous  pei-sonalities  passed  between  them 
in  full  conclave;    Giulio s    bii'th  was   objected  to;    Colonna 
asserted  that  Antonia  del   Cittadino  was  never   raamed   to 
Giuliano  de'  Medici,  therefore  called  him  a  bastard,  charged  the 
cruelties  of  Leo  as  crimes  against  Giulio,  and  so  vehemently 

*  Platina,  Vita  de'   Papi,  p.   504.  —     Lib.  vi.,  p.  290.— Muratori,  Annali.— 
GiOT.  Camli,  p.   184.— Jac«.   Nanli,     Guicciardiui,  Lib.  xiv.,cap.iv., p.  69. 


urged  the  danger  of  perpetuating  the  pontifical  dignity  in  the 
same  family  that  Charles  the  Fifth's  preceptor  Cardinal  Adrian 
of  Tortosa  who  had  never  even  seen  the  Italian  soil,  was  by  the 
consent  of  Giulio  raised  to  the  pontificate. 

Disappointed  and  mortified  the  Cardinal  of  Medicis  retired 
to  Florence  where  his  authority  was  threatened 
by  Soderini  s  secret  machinations  and  more  open 
aggressions  under  French  auspiceson  the  side  of  Siena.  His 
rule  however  had  been  so  popular  and  consequently  his  power 
so  firmly  established  that  absence  did  not  prevent  the  govern- 
ment from  effectually  defending  him  or  maintaining  Petrucci's 
authority  in  Siena  and  baffling  the  hostile  movements  of 
Rienzo  da  Ceri  on  the  part  of  the  rival  cardinal. 

Apprehensive  of  a   powerful  effort  by  Francis  to  recover 
the  Milanese  Giulio  resolved  to  conciliate  him :   some  over- 
tures although  in  rather  a  haughty  strain  had  been  openly 
made  to  the  Florentine  government  through  Lautrec  in  the 
preceding  December  and   had   been  favourably  answered  as 
if  from   an   independent  community  without  the  name   yet 
scarcely  without   the  concurrence  of  Giulio,  who  had  also  a 
direct  but  secret  communication  to  the  same  effect  through 
Piero  Spini  a  Florentine  merchant  of  Lyon.     Availing  himself 
of  this  opening  the  cardinal  despatched  a  confidential  agent 
with  40,000  florins  for  the  king  and  the  promise  of  further 
supplies  as  soon  as  he  had  reestablished  his  power  in  Lom- 
bardy.     The  gift  was  received  as  a  pledge  of  Giulio 's  intention 
not  to  ally  himself  with  the   enemies  of  T'rance,  and   the 
cardinal  was  anxious  to  prevent  that  monarch  from  wishing 
to  change  the   Florentine  government  as  well  as  to  secure 
his  favour  in  the  accomplishment  of  more  distant  but  loftier 
objects  at  Rome  *. 

On  the  other  hand  he  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  people  by 

Oio.  Cambi,  p.   196,  toin.  xxii. —     menti  di  Storia  Italiana.  Doc®.  Ixix.— 
Jacopo  Pitti,  Lib.  ii.,  p.  121.— Docu-     Jacopo  Nardi,  Lib.  vii.,  p.  291,  &c*. 
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an  assurance  m  public  assembly  of  the  deceased  pontiffs  ^yi8h 
and  even  personal  injunctions  to  him  to  establish  the  Florentine 
const.tut.on  on  a  wider  ba.se.  a  command  which  he  declared 
h.m3e  f  then  ready  to  obey ;  and  reserving  only  a  life-authority 
.n  certain  things  leave  the  republic  essentiallv  free  :.  Whether 
1^  X.  were  sincere  it  is  diHicult  to  say,'  but  in  1520  he 
ordered  iMacchiavclIi  to  write  au  essay  on  the  l,cs,  mode  of  re- 
lorming  the  Florentine  government,  which  wiih  Macchiavellis 
republican  propensities  a.id  Leos  power  was  a  delicate  task, 
but  he  performed  it  well  and  wisely,  leaving  full  authority  under 
free  outlines  to  the  pope  and  cardinal  while  alive,  but  securing 
popubir  iberty  at  their  decease  in  a  form  apparently  good 
and  probably  well  adapted  to  the  ,^opie  and  existing  cir- 
cumstances.  ® 

Giulio  besides  other  motives  for  liberality  was  jealous  of  his 
^us.ns  I  ,crfra.,ccsco  and  the  famous  fiiovanni  de'  Medici 
Popolani,  whose  inlluence  he  feared  might  anticipate  him  or 
perhaps  ,n  time  overthrow  whatever  form  of  govcTiment  were 
established  :  yet  his  assurances  made  a  various  impression  and 
general  yunfavoumble.  because  the  au.lience  was  chiefly  com- 
posed  of  Ins  fami  y  supporters  who  desired  anything  but  poll- 
uea  hbeily  f^,r  the  ,>eople  ;  wherefore  doubt,  anger,  joy  and 
adulation  divided  the  assembly,  the  pamsites  openly  condemnino 
It  as  a  national  misfortune  which  would  bereave  them  of  his 
paternal  government. 

What  the  precise  nature  of  his  resen  cd  authority  would  have 
proved  ,s  unknown,  but  from  liis  ability  and  experience  we  may 
conclude  Uiat  combined  with  the  papal  dignity  to  which  he  con 
fidently  aspired,  .t  would  have  sufficed  to  comiterbalance  any 
portion  of  restored  liberty  and  enable  him  to  place  his  cousin 
JppoUto.  Giulianos  son,  or  Alessandro  tlie  reputed  offspring 
of  Lorenzo  (but  really  as  was  believed  his  own)  at  the  head  of 
tde  republic.  Many,  and  subsequently  almost  all  except  the 
•  JKopo  Pitti,  Lih.  a.  p.  122._FU.  Nerli,  Lib.  vii.,  p.  ]36. 
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followers  of  Savonarola  disbelieved  liis  sincerity,  yet  he  main- 
tained his  purpose  openly  until  his  life  was  endangered,  and 
we  have  no  certain  proof  of  his  duplicity  even  at  this  epoch. 
He  had  reason  too  for  this  course  of  policy  :  his  rival  the 
Cardinal  Soderini  had  taken  immediate  advantage  of  Leo's 
death  to  reestablish  his  family  influence  in  Florence  and 
perhaps  reinstate  the  gonfalonier  in  his  former  authority,  and 
although  not  ill-treated  by  Leo  he  had  never  forgiven  that 
pontiff's  breach  of  faith  in  not  fulfilling  his  promise  of  a  matri- 
monial alliance  between  their  families  in  the  way  agreed  on  and 
expected,  and  the  rivalship  of  Giulio  kept  alive  this  enmity ; 
wherefore  hating  both  him  and  all  his  imperial  supporters  with 
the  exception  of  Colonna,  he  engaged  Rienzo  da  Ceri  a  dis- 
tinguished condottieri  in  the  pay  of  France  who  was  then  as 
Guicciardini  and  Ammirato  tell  us,  ''doing  nothing  in  the  Cam- 
pagna  of  Rome,''  to  move  first  on  8ienaand  expel  the  Cai*dinal 
Petrucci  a  devoted  friend  c'  .ne  Medici,  establish  a  friendly 
government  there  by  means  of  the  exiles,  and  thus  supported 
proceed  against  Florence  itself;  he  was  also  promised  the 
cooperation  of  a  French  detachment  from  Genoa  under  M.  de 
Lescans,-  with  the  aid  of  Baglioni  and  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  who 
were  however  both  subsequently  bought  off  by  the  Cai'dinal  of 
Medicis  f . 

All  this  kept  Giulio  in  alarm  and  made  it  his  interest  to  pro- 
mise liberally,  in  secret  to  the  king ;  openly  to  his  countrymen  ; 
but  in  both  cases  with  the  power  of  emancipating  himself  if  he 
should  ever  arrive  at  the  pontificate ;  from  the  latter  by  his 
power  and  influence  ;  from  the  former  by  his  change  of  posi- 
tion and  character.  Although  Rienzo  da  Ceri  was  really  paid 
by  Soderini  while  Francis  gave  nothing  but  his  name  and 
useless  promises,  that  commander  in  a  despatch  to  the  king 
seems  to  have  considered  the  expedition  as  purely  French  and 

•  Called  by  Italian  writers,  "  Momeignor  dello  Scu"  or  "  dello  Scvdo^ 

f  J.  Nardi,  Lib.  vii.,  p.  279. 
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without  even  mentioning  Cardinal   Soderiai  assures  Francis 
that  a  commanding  influence  at  Florence  would  be  worth  six 
hundred  men-at.a,ans  who  could  be  employed  without  e.xpense 
either  ».     he  lioman  states,   .he  invasion  of  Xaples.  or  the 
a^irs  of  M,lun   to  which  those  of  Florence  were  not  of  inferior 
interest  to  h>s  Majesty.     After  having  reduced  Siena  and  Flo- 
renee  to  the  kings  ser,ice  Ceri  proposed  to  march  on  Bolo^w 
and  excite  that  people  to  restore  Bentivoglio  which  would  en- 
courage  Alphonso  of  Este  to  declare  himself,  secure  two  import- 
ant passes  for  the  French  army,  etfectually  stop  any  movetlient 
of  Spatu  towards   the   Neapolitan  frontier  and   facilitate  the 
conquest  of  thut  kingdom  ^:^ 

Meanwhile  Leos  death  almost  pamlysed  the  league  which 
h  s  esources  h,.l  alone  sustained  in  Lombardy  :  the  cardinals 
of  S.on  and  Medic,  had  repaired  to  Home;  Pn^spero  Colonna 
found  Inmself  compelled  to  disband  most  of  his  troops,  and  the 
tlorentme  contmgent  marciied  homewards  not  knowing  whe- 
ther  they  were  to  be  friends  or  enemies  of  the  future  pontiff. 
Parma  was  attacked,  and  its  brave  and  generous  defence  bv- 
<;mcciardm.  forms  a  bright  .spot  in  his  character  and  histoty"- 
Charles  V.  was  fully  e.nployed  against  France  in  the  llw 
Coutunes;  Casfle  had  revolted;  Valentia  w,.s  torn  by  c^n 

.^ourc^s  were  wasted  ,n  the  struggle.  Leo  X.  had  left  an 
empty  treasun-,  exhausted  means,  and  a  weakened  government  • 
with  a  st,l  powerful  though  defeated  monarch  for  Its  enemy  or 
^.d  as  the  case  might  be  ;  besides  a  host  of  deposed  princes 

soon  r."' ''"""P""-^  •'""""8''  ''■^  -I'jects- attachment 

soon  .egmned  h,s  own  and  was  followed  by  a  swann  of  exiled 
B  gn  ot.  :  Alphonso  of  Ferrara  was  no  less  active,  and  almost 
all  Leo  s  aoquis.tu.ns  returned  to  their  former  masters.     Such 


was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Giulio  da'  Medici  returned  disap- 
pointed to  Florence  and  though  none  of  the  family  had  ever 
govenied  so  popularly  he  did  not  escape  from  their  usual 
destiny,  a  conspiracy. 

Amongst  Giulio  s  audience  when  he  proposed  his  measures 
of  reform  were  some  of  the  most  notoriously   unscmpulous 
citizens,  who  conscious  of  having  incurred  the  puhlic  hatred 
for  their  activity  in  restoring  the  Medici  and  abolishing  the 
Great  Council,  became  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  its  reesta- 
blishment  and  therefore  boldly  remonstrated  with  Giulio  on  the 
folly  of  sacrificing  old  friends  and  servants  in  his  eagerness  for 
the  general  welfore.     To  which  (if  we  are  to  believe  the  con- 
densed and  pithy  history  of  Jacopo  Pitti  written  in  the  same 
century)  the  cardinal  replied,  that  due  respect  would  be  paid  to 
all  things ;  but  when  once  the  republic  were  thoroughly  reformed 
the  passions  of  a  few  malignant  citizens  would  be  powerless, 
and  none  who  lived  reputably  and  obeyed  the  laws  need  fear 
the  many ;  wherefore  it  was  incumbent  on  every  citizen  to  assist 
in  the  good  work  of  public  reformation  which  would  necessarily 
produce  private  advantage.  And  to  manifest  his  intentions  more 
palpably,  says  Pitti,  he  began  to  associate  with  the  remnant  of 
Savonarola's  followers  who  lauding  and  magnifying  his  good- 
ness began  at  last  to  believe  that  both  the  man  and  the  time 
had  arrived  for  the  prophesied  liberty  of  Florence.  This  enthu- 
siasm spread  amongst  the  people  without  displeasing  the  car- 
dinal, who  however  was  continually  importuned  by  the  great  citi- 
zens not  to  abandon  them  to  a  furious  multitude;  so  little  indeed 
were  they  restrained  that  even  at  his  own  table  they  conspired 
to  insult  his  friend  and  guest  Girolamo  Benivieni,  a  staunch 
disciple  of  Savonarola,  by  gross  and  unmeasured  abuse  of  that 
refoimer,  his  prophecies,  and  whoever  put  their  faith  in  him ; 
and  gradually  becoming  excited  in  the  discussion  offered  even 
personal  insult  to  Benivieni  himself.     On  this,  turning  angrily 
towards  the  cardinal,  the  latter  replied  "  I  do  not  deny,  most  illus- 
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"  trioos  seignior  that  I  am  one  of  the  Frate's  followers,  and  along 
*'  with  Jill  the  honest  men  of  this  city  desire  the  publicliherty  ; 
•'  but  neither  I  nor  they  will  commit  a  crime  on  that  account  nor 
"ever  appear  in  anns  against  the  government:  we  devoutly 
*'  pray  to  Heaven  and  you  to  concede  it,  so  that  in  public  it  may 
*'  be  maintained  with  justice  and  fidelity,  and  in  private  with 
"  frugality  and  industry.  Dut  these  loving  eye-servants  of 
**  yours  abhor  both  law  and  lil>ertv  that  thev  mav  tvrannise 
•*  over  eveiTtbing  at  their  pleasure,  and  they  are  obse(puousto 
**  you  in  exact  pn»porti«jn  to  the  liberty  of  violence  and  rapine 
*'  you  allow  them  :  nor  can  you  even  in  this  fullil  their  insa- 
"  tiable  cravings,  wherefore  some  day  fhrv  will  turn  and  rend 
"you.  Put  aside  then  such  miscrenn;  .  .  thesf  and  gratify 
•*  the  people  by  just  and  honest  nieasuius  which  will  render 
"  your  name  and  gloi-y  everlasting."  The  cardinal  remained 
t*ilent  and  his  insolent  guests  so  abashed  by  this  spirited 
address  that  they  never  ventured  to  renew  the  subject  in  his 
presence  *. 

This  unexpected  liberality  of  sentiment  unfettered  all  the 
ardent  spirits  of  the  day ;  reform  and  lil)erty,  the  Cardinal  and 
the  Great  Council  were  in  everj'  mouth  ;  the  mode  and  course 
of  proceeding  were  openly  discussed  even  to  the  minutest  par- 
ticulars without  any  discouragement  from  (tiulio  whose  jwlicy 
was  to  draw  out  real  opinions ;  and  not  only  the  form  of  elec- 
tion but  the  duration  of  the  gonfaloniei-ship,  and  even  the  very 
men  that  were  to  till  that  olHce,  became  matters  of  as  regular 
debate  as  if  the  decree  had  already  gone  forth  and  tlie  peoi)le 
were  in  full  possession  of  their  liberty.  The  Talleschi  on  the 
other  hand  were  as  violent  against  such  discussions  or  any 
mention  of  reform,  while  a  neutral  party  stood  by  watching 
events,  but  anxiously  looking  forward  to  the  restoration  of  poli- 
tical independence  f.  All  the  young  literary  men  of  Florence 
who  frequented  the  *'  Orto  liacellar  participated  in,  or  rather 


♦  Jacopo  Pitti,  Lib.  ii»,  p.  123 


t  Fil*  Ncrli,  Lib.  vii.,p.  136. 


gave  form  and  pressure  to  this  free  discursive  spirit :  for  a  long 
period  these  celebrated  gardens  had  been  not  only  the  favourite 
resort  of  Florentine  genius  and  learning  but  the  solace  of  every 
distinguished  foreigner  who  visited  Florence.     Amongst  the 
latter  we  may  include  Ariosto ;  amongst  the  former  the  illus- 
trious and  nuich  calumniated  Mac-hiavelli  wliose  society  and 
.•ouversation  was  th(>  delight  of  all,  and  so  admired  and  beloved 
was  he  by  his  friends  tliat  unsati.>tied  witli  empty  applause  they 
voluntarily  relieved  liis  necessities  by  more  solid  marks  of  their 
approbation  and  esteem.  There  was  need  of  it,  as  he  indirectly  tells 
us  in  the  concluding  lines  of  a  letter  already  noticed,  to  Fran- 
cesco Vettori,  where  with  calm  simplicity  he  says,  -  Of  wy  fidelity 
(ittdh>ne^ty{\\\^\\\A\Qem\)\o\nm\{)mif  porertii  is  the  iritness''  *. 
:Macchiavelli  had  generally  st)ine  fresh  composition  in  hand 
for  the  instruction  or  amusement  of  this  society  and  at  their 
instance  wrote  his  celebrated  discourses  on  tlie  Decades  of  Livy 
and  his  Treatise  on  tlie  Art  of  War,  both  dedicated  to  these 
literary  companions ;  the  former  to  Zanobi  Buondelmonti,  of 
whom  we  shall  presently  have  to  speak,  and  Cosimo,  or  as  he 
was  lamiliariy  called,  Cosimino  Kucellai ;  the  latter  to  Lorenzo 
Strozzi.     Many  of  this  society  excited  by  classic  lore  became 
enamoured  witli  tlie  ancients ;  they  admired  their  virtues  or 
what  they  deemed  such,  and  aspiring  to  imitate  them  resolved 
to  make  their  own  names  famous.     Such  intellectual  energy 
produced  a  variety  of  essays  on  national  government  in  which 
the  subject  of  pul)lic  liberty  was  handled  with  all  that  boldness 
and  freedoni  tliat  might  be  expected  from  a  suddenly  emanci- 
pated expression  of  sentiments  inspired  by  vigorous  thought 
and  youthful  enthusiasm.     Macchiavelli;  then  about  fifty-two 
years  of  age;  Zanobi  Buondelmonti,  and  Alessandro  de' Pazzi, 
were  the  most  conspicuous  contributors,  their  labours  being  all 
dedicated  to  Giulio  de'  Medici  who  appeared  to   prize  them 
exceedingly.     Alessandro  Pazzi  hi  particular,  a  cousin  of  the 

*  Jacopo  Nardi,  Lib.  vi.,  pp.  203,  284— Lettere  Familiure,  Lettera  xxvii. 
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Medici  and  an  able  and  learned  man,  subsequently  composed 
also  a  Latin  oration  in  the  name  of  the  Florentine  people 
thanking  Cardinal  Giulio  for  the  restitution  of  their  republic 
and  enthusiastically  dwelling  on  the  subject  of  national  liberty  ^'. 
This  political  etfusion  excited  general  admiration  ;  it  was  read 
in  private  societies,  eagerly  copied,  and  as  Nerli  tells  us  sent  by 
himself  to  Cardinal  Salviati  at  liome.  The  pleasure  with 
which,  according  to  Pitti,  Giulio  perused  these  essays  was, 
after  the  failure  of  Ceri  at  Siena  somewhat  lessened  by  their 
intensity,  for  Nardi  avers  that  he  excused  himself  from  read- 
ing this  one  on  the  plea  of  business  desiring  Alessundro  Pazzi 
to  leave  it  with  his  secretary  Niccolo  della  .Alagiia  and  hear 
bis  opinion.  After  some  considerable  delay  and  repeated 
applications  Niccolo  thus  replied,  "  Your  oration  pleases  ine 
much,  hut  the  suhject  not  at  all."  This  little  incident  com- 
bined with  other  circinnstances  cast  strong  shadows  of  doubt 
on  the  cardinals  real  intentions ;  a  change  was  ^uspprted,  and 
men's  feelings  altered  f.  Giulio,  in  fact  began  to  ieax  that  the 
fermentation  was  becoming  too  active ;  nevertheless  the  first 
of  May  was  actually  named  for  proclaiming  the  new  constitu- 
tion and  restoration  of  the  Great  Council  with  all  the  powers 
that  belonged  to  it  retrospectively  from  August  1.51 '2.  Its 
number  was  not  to  be  less  than  eight  hundred :  a  gonfalonier 
of  more  than  forty-five  years  old  was  to  be  elected  fur  three 
years;  first  from  four  candidates  named  bv  the  Seicniorv  and 
chosen  by  the  secret  votes  of  the  Great  Council ;  and  ever  after 
by  a  hundred  electors  drawn  from  the  purse  of  that  assembly. 
The  Council  of  Seventy  now  increased  by  thirty  new  members 
was  to  be  CiUled  the  Council  of  the  Hundred  and  together  with 
the  Seignorj'  and  Colleges  to  possess  the  same  power  as  the  old 
Council  of  Eighty,  with  the  important  addition  of  deliberative 
functions  and  a  final  decision  on  all  imposts,  by  a  majority  of 

•  Nerli,    Com.,    Lib.   vii.,   pp.    1.37,     t  Fil",  Ncrli,  Lib.  vii.,  p.  137.— Jac<> 
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two-thirds ;  sixty  members  being  sufficient  to  fonn  a  house 
Their  post  was  for  life  and  each  vacancy  filled  up  by  he  nominee 
of  ten  electors  drawn  by  lot  from  thefr  own  purse  VvomI 
was  approved  of  by  a  majority  of  the  Great  C  0"^  ^^^^^^^^^ 

in  fl         1  "^^  '^'  ^''''''  '^  '^'   "^tion,    a  BaUa 

iSi  t  :f  Ltr'i ''''"''  ^""^' ''  '^-^ '-'  -^  -^-- 

wuicn  tney  might  deem  necessary  without  dimin,«Lin«  *i, 

councils  of  the  people,  the  community,  and  the  hundred   with 
the  exisfug  Baha,  ,vere  to  be  abolished*.     Such  apnij 
have  been  the  outline  of  Gi.d,o  de'Medicis  reform  buTtwct 
n,ay  be  seen  that  he  still  continued  at  the  head  of  a  « 

mtluence,  tha  of  the  expected  pontificate,  and  the  senate  also 

":;rht'::^;'^  i-posUlonof  taxes,a,l  being  subslt; 
to  his  Ml,  he  Still  remained  absolute  master  of  the  republic 
Nevertheless  the  reform  would  have  been  salutan- and  Sans 
m  time  have  proved  sufficient  for  public  liber^     beLte  a 
freely  chosen  assembly  of  a  thousand  citizens  si^ppord ".y 
publ  c  confidence  is  not  easily  muzzled  without  the  sword       " 
The  anger  of  the  whole  i.ce  of  tyrants  who  had  under 
Mercian  auspices  so  long  trampled  on  the  people  in  all  tl" 
pnde  of  power,  though  excited  to  madness  by  the  prospect  of 
his  change  was  somewhat  assuaged  by  the  reflection Tt tL 
b  coming  senators  for  life ;  and  infinitely  more  so,  sa^  P^ 
hy  that  of  being  master,  of  public  taxation  wh  ch  was  the 

under  the  prostituted   names   of  public   honours  and  digni- 
tiesf.       But   Giulio   de-   Medici's   intentions  whether   Z 
♦  Ja„p„  Pitti,  Lib.  v.,  pp.  ,24-5.  +  j»,..  pi„i_  Lib.  ii„,  ,.  ,2,. 
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or  false  were  not  executed ;  Rienzo  da  Ceri  was  still  in  the 
Senese  territory  and  Soderini  with  an  ulterior  view  to  the 
popedom  was  eager  to  reestablish  his  family  iu  thuir  pristine 
greatness  at  I'lorenre.  Putting  no  faith  in  the  rardinaVs 
sincerity  himself,  lie  believed  that  the  Florentines  were  equally 
incredulous  and  that  they  would  more  willingly  see  his  rival 
deposed  and  their  liberty  restored  with  himself  and  a  good 
anny  to  protect  it,  than  receive  such  a  boon  from  the  heavy 
and  doubtful  hand  of  a  Medici.  The  energy  of  (iiulio  finally 
dissipated  this  storm  hut  it  served  as  an  excuse  for  postponing 
the  reform  bill,  tmd  yet  so  strong  was  the  belief  in  his  sin- 
ceritv  that  on  this  veiT  occasion  Alexander  de'  Pazzi  iDmposed 
and  published  the  Latin  address  already  spoken  of  as  having 
struck  the  tirst  spark  of  insincerity  from  the  breast  of  the 
cardinal.  Still  it  was  supposed  to  be  only  delayed;  but  while 
the  many  were  eagerly  expecting  and  the  few  deprecating  this 
popular  measure  a  circumstance  occurred  wliich  destroyed  it 
altogether.  I.uigi  di  Piero  Alamanni  celebrated  for  his  poetical 
genius  and  along  with  his  father  a  close  adherent  of  the 
Medici,  after  Piero's  death  for  some  real  or  fancied  injury 
became  completely  alienated ;  he  was  moreover  mortitied  to 
find  that  iis  a  former  sup|X)rter  he  shared  in  all  the  odium 
of  their  tyranny  and  conscious  that  it  was  not  unmerited, 
feared  with  more  liberal  institutions  that  he  might  fall  even 
lower  than  his  present  unsatisfactoiy  condition  under  that 
family.  Wherefore,  having  failed  in  his  endeavours  to  stifle 
the  proposed  reform,  he  in  concert  with  his  friend  Zanobi 
Buondelmonti  who  also,  in  consequence  of  a  family  quarrel 
was  alienated  from  the  cardmal,  urged  on  the  expedition  of 
Rienzo  da  Ceri  iu  order  to  expel  the  Medici  and  establish 
an  oligarchy,  a  proceeding  admirably  adapted  to  the  interests 
of  Cardinal  Soderini  who  with  French  assistance  thus  hoped 
'to  clear  his  way  towards  the  popedom.  And  though  Piero 
Soderini  avowed,  and  as  was   generally  believed,  still  enter- 


tained all  his  family  attachment  to  liberty,  he  persuaded  him- 
self nevertheless  that  his  restoration  to  supreme  power  by 
any  means  would  benefit  the  republic,  trusting  to  time  and 
his  own  exertions  for  a  complete  adjustment  of  the  constitu- 
tion. There  was  at  this  moment  unusual  suffering  and  conse- 
quent discontent  amongst  the  trading  and  labouring  classes  of 
Florence,  the  effect  of  numerous  public  and  private  loans  and 
excessive  taxation  ;  and  on  this  the  conspirators  principally 
founded  their  hopes  of  expelling  the  family  which  had  occa- 
sioned it.  Corn  became  scarce  and  dear,  the  silk  trade  was  idle 
l)ecause  the  war  had  stopped  its  exports  to  France,  and  even 
money  still  due  on  previous  consignments  could  not  be  reco- 
vered :  we  have  the  names  of  no  less  than  thirty  merchants 
of  the  best  llorentine  families  and  all  heads  of  great  commer- 
cijil  houses  resident  at  Lyon  but  arrested  on  account  of  the 
war  in  1521,  who  by  a  public  memorial  to  Francis  I.  offer  to 
renounce  their  country  and  "  to  live  and  die  in  the  subjection 
and  protection  of  the  said  Lord  (Francis)  and  he  his  very  humble 
servants  and  subjects,''  &c.  "  To  such  evils,"  observes  the  learned 
and  patriotic  Marquis  Gino  Capponi  in  his  note  to  this  docu- 
ment, "  to  such  evils  was  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  Floren- 
tines exposed,  and  principally  that  of  Lyon,  which  resembled  a 
vast  colony :  this  like  every  other  greatness  of  an  ill-constituted 
and  ill-defended  state  accelerated  its  ruin.  Sometimes  it  in- 
volved most  troublesome  friendships,  chained  the  in^rests  of 
tlie  citizens  to  those  of  another  state  already  too  powerful 
and  placed  a  part  of  the  property  and  merchandise  in  a  foreign 
country.  By  little  and  little  the  Florentine  merchants  after 
feebly  assisting  the  decaying  republic,  separated  themseNes 
entirely  from  it  and  became  exiles;  and  every  sort  of  commerce 
being  feared  and  hated  more  and  more  by  new  rulers  because 
it  was  in  the  hands  of  enemies,  even  trade  itself  became  as  it 
were  an  outcast  and  the  Florentmes  forsaking  that  vigorous 
industry  which  once  constituted  the  country's  greatness,  placed 
VOL.  rv.  K 
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all  their  happiness  in  secure  ease.  Francis  I.  always  prodigal 
and  therefore  continually  in  want  of  money,  serjuestrated  the 
Florentine  merchandise  at  Lyon  because  tlio  Florentines  were 
friends  ..f  the  poi>€  :  tliat  of  France  suffered  e^ual  violence  at 
Rome,  but  it  was  partially  justifiable.  This  barbarous  mode 
of  warfare,  fonnerly  common,  we  have  seen  renewed  even  in 
our  o\Mi  days,  and  those  who  ought  to  have  refrauied  most,  set 
the  example  and  sulVered  the  penalty  "  ^. 

These  unsteady  times  also  suspended  the  employment  of 
capital ;  artisjuis  were  cast  in  idleness  on  the  town ;  many  citi- 
zens  had  straitened  their  circumstances  by  private  loans  to 
Leo  X.  and  others  for  their  own  particular  ends  purposely  aug- 
mented the  distress  not  only  by  suspending  iiidividiiitl  business 
but  under  the  guise  of  friendship  frightened  the  less  sagixcious 
into  following  their  example.  All  these  woyr  con^'ulwcd  good 
materials  for  combustion  by  the  conspirators,  wIk.  were  also 
apprehensive  that  the  retbnn  once  established  might  prove  so 
grateful  to  the  connnunity  as  to  make  them  more  ready  to 
maintain  it  than  they  were  to  overthrow  the  existing  govern- 
ment. 

Their  first  act  was  to  despatch  Alexander  iVfonaldi  on  a  mis- 
sion to  Rienzo  da  Ceri's  camp,  and  after  acipiaiuting  him  with 
the  discontent  of  the  people  and  Giulio  do'  ^Mt Nlici's  activity  in 
preparing  for  the  so  much  desired  reform,  entreat  him  to  lose 
no  time  in  sending  a  tmmpet  to  proclaim  that  he  came  not  to 
injure  the  city  but  to  deliver  them  from  :Medi(ian  tyranny. 
But  Monaldi's  heart  failed  him,  the  missi<»n  n  iiiained  unac- 
complished, and  the  ill  success  of  Rienzo's  own  expedition  pre- 
cluded any  further  attempts  in  that  quailer.  Alamanni  and 
Buondelmonti  now  feeling  themselves  in-ecure  and  tarnished 
as  it  were  by  secret  treachery  to  the  cardinal,  endangered  also 
by  their  open  opjx>sition  to  the  public,  finally  detemiined  to 

•   Molini.    Doouracnti,   vol.  i",   Doc.     Lib.  ii«,  p.  126.  — CJio.  Camhi,  torn, 
xlvni.  and  xlix.,ana  note.— Jar.  Pitti,     xsii.,  p.  204. 


secure  their  own  safety  and  gain  popular  iiivour  by  murdering 
the  tyrant  and  trusting  to  this  abominable  act  for  future  dis- 
tinction whatever  form  of  goveniment  might  be  adopted.  Thus 
resolved  they  communicated  their  intention  to  Jacopo  Diacceto 
a  lejirned  and  intimate  friend  of  both  who  was  already  pretty 
well  acquahited  with  their  general  sentiments  ;  another  Luitti, 
son  of  Tommaso  Alamanni,  an  officer  then  in  garrison  at  Arezzo, 
also  joined  the  plot  and  several  more  citizens  were  cognizant 
of  it. 

While  they  were  waiting  for  the  appointed  time  (some  great 
church  festival)  a  certain  courier  called  Francesco  was  arrested 
in  consequence  of  certain  suspicions  and  letters  from  Rome  to 
the  conspirators  were  found  on  his  person.  Jacopo  Diacceto  was 
immediately  imprisoned,  Luigi  di  Tommaso  Alamanni  captured 
at  Arezzo,  Zanol)i  Buondelmonti  and  the  other  Alamanni 
escaped  and  were  declared  rebels  :  the  two  prisoners  were  tor- 
tured into  confession  and  beheaded:  Antonio  del  Bruciolo, 
Batista  della  Palla,  Bernardo  da  Verrazzano,  Niccolo  Martelli, 
and  four  others  were  all  outlawed  for  knowing  and  concealing 
the  plot.  Piero  Soderini  although  some  days  dead  at  Ptome 
was  also  proclaimed  a  rebel.  Monaldi  was  exiled  for  ten  years 
and  Francesco  peqietually  imprisoned  at  Volterra  for  carrying 
the  despatches  *. 

Such  is  shortly  the  history  of  this  conspiracy  as  given  by 
Pitti  and  differing  much,  not  in  the  facts  but  the  public  motives 
of  the  two  principal  consj)irators,  from  some  other  cotemporary 
writers  who  represent  Zanobi  Buondelmonti  and  Alamanni  in 
common  with  all  the  young  men  frequenting  the  Rucellai 
Gardens  as  strongly  and  indiscreetly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
ancient  liberty  aiid  not  as  mere  offended  and  neglected  sup- 
porters of  ]Medician  tyranny.  The  conspiracy  was  determined, 
says  Xerli  (who  was  himself  a  friend  of  Zanobi  and  one  of  the 
Rucellai   Society)  without  consideration  or  attention   to  the 

*  Jacopo  Pitti,  Lib.  ii*,  pp.  126-9. 
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discourse  of  Macchiavelli  on  that  subject  in  the  very  work  which 
he  had  composed  expressly  at  their  desire,  and  even  dedicated 
to  Zanobi  and  Cosimino ;  for  if  otherwise  they  woukl  not  have 
conspired  at  all  or  have  done  it  more  cautiously  -.  And  this 
alone  inclines  us  to  reject  the  suspicion  which  Nardi  says  was 
then  entertained  of  Mact-hiavolli  himself  being  cognizant  of  the 
conspirators'  intentions  in  consequence  of  his  extreme  intimacy 
with  them ;  tlie  Florentine  secretary  independent  of  his  age, 
his  prudence,  and  humanity,  all  strong  against  the  deed ;  was  a 
man,  not  to  follow,  but  to  lead  in  ^uch  an  entei-prise  had  he 
known  and  approved  of  it  f . 

From  the  confession  of  Jacopo  Diacceto,  whose  weakness 
under  torture  made  him  wrongfully  inculpate  Tommaso  Soderini 
and  thus  render  his  evidence  defective,  the  chiefs  I  of  this  con- 
spiracy had  no  ill-will  to  the  cardinal  i>ersonally,  but  acted 
solely  from  a  love  of  liberty :  on  the  contrary'  they  would  more 
willingly  have  made  him  the  principal  instrument  of  reform 
had  they  believed  in  his  professions ;  but  seeing  that  as  ex- 
ternal danger  lessened  his  liberality  cnmnuted  and  finally 
disappeared  altogether,  they  resolved  to  despatch  him  ^ 

Cambi  and  Amrairato  scout  the  i«b  a  of  their  patriotism  and 
attribute  their  conduct  to  private  vtiigtiuire  ;  but  tiiulio  as  a 
churchman  and  Archbishop  of  Florence  not  wishing  to  stain 
his  hands  with  blood,  or  be  judge  in  his  own  cause,  (although 
he  is  said  to  have  got  the  couriers  confession  by  means  of  a 
spy  in  the  character  of  a  priest)  charged  the  two  criminal  courts 
of  the  "Otto  della  Balia"  and  the  "Otto  della  Guardia" 
together  with  a  body  of  no  less  than  sixty  unofficial  citizens 


•  Macrhiavclli,  Dis.,  Lib.  iii.,  cap.  vi., 
— Nerli,  l.iU.  vii.,  p.  138. 
f  Jacopo  Nanli,  Lib.  vii.,  pp.  282-2JJ3. 
ij:  Thise  wore  Zanobi  Buondclinonti, 
Luigi  Alamunni  the  poet,  Luigi  Ala- 
maiini  the  soliHcr,  Alrssatnlro  <le'  Pazzi, 
Cosimino  Ruccllai,  and  Jacopo  Diao- 
ccto,  called  •'  Diarrttino.'^  —  There 
were  two  more  Diacceti,  one  suruauicU 


"  tl  Parormzzo;'  the  other  "  il  Nero,"' 
from  their  itsual  dress,  both  of  the 
Rucellai  Society,  but  it  docs  not  clearly 
appear  whether  they  were  implicated 
or  not. 

§  Ammirato,  Lib.  xxtx.,  p.  345. — 
J.  NardS  Lib.  vii.,  p.  301.  —  Giov. 
Cambi,  p.  203. 


with  the  investigation  and  if  guilty  the  condemnation,  of  the 
culprits;  but  he  refused  to  admit  the  dying  acknowledgment  of 
JacopoDiacceto,  namely  that  he  had  under  the  influence  of  torture 
falsely  accused  Tommaso  Soderini  of  being  an  accomplice,  so 
tliat  he  also  was  included  in  the  sweeping  proscription  of  that 
distinguished  family  *. 

Giulio's  wisdom  in  appointing  so  impartial,  if  it  were  really 
so,  and  so  numerous  a  court  to  pass  judgment  on  the  accused 
was  highly  applauded,  because  it  not  only  prevented  any 
( barge  against  himself  of  personal  vengeance  where  facts  were 
so  strongly  in  his  favour  but  it  also  saved  him,  high  and 
powerful  as  he  w^as,  from  the  usual  poisoner  of  all  Florentine 
justice,  the  political  strength  and  consequent  vengeance  of  the 
culprits'  friends  and  those  of  others  implicated  in  the  con- 
spiracy. It  was  believed  by  the  more  liberal  portion  of  the 
community  that  the  murder  of  Giulio  would  have  brought 
destruction  on  Florence  from  the  arms  of  Spain ;  for  Charles 
bad  in  conjunction  with  Francesco  Sforza  just  taken  Genoa  by 
assault  to  the  terror  and  surprise  of  Italy,  and  having  been  so 
closely  allied  to  Leo  a  bloody  vengeance  might  be  expected  for 
the  cardinal's  murder,  more  especially  as  it  would  have  been 
a  pretext  for  disposing  of  Florence  as  best  suited  his  own 
ambition  f. 

At  the  termination  of  these  events,  which  all  occurred  during 
the  first  half-year  after  Leo's  death,  an  immense  concourse  of 
citizens  without  distinction  of  party  crowded  the  halls  and  ante- 
chambei-s  of  Giulio  with  earnest  congratulations  on  his  safety ; 
nor  were  they  insincere ;  many  as  we  have  just  said  considered 
that  his  escape  was  the  city's  salvation ;  a  vast  number  were 
grateful  to  him  for  giving  them  hopes  of  future  liberty,  and  the 
"  Ottimati"  of  his  own  family  supporters  rejoiced  because  they 
tmsted  that  this  escape  would  bring  him  back  to  his  senses  on 

•  Nardi,  Lib.  vii.,  pp.  301-2.— Gio.     Erud.  Tos. 

Cambi,  pp.  205-210,  vol.  xxii.,  Del.    f  Ammirato,  Lib.  xxix.,pp.  345-346. 
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that  subject.  Tliey  were  not  deceived  ;  but  Giulio  addressed 
them  eaniestly,  called  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  bis  own 
good  intentions,  coiiijdained  of  not  being  seconded  as  he 
deser\ed  by  a  vast  number  of  citizens,  but  trusted  that  the 
Almighty  would  yet  give  him  strength  rnuugh  to  accomplish 
hia  object  and  gratify  the  public  wish  in  despite  of  all  oppo- 
sition from  unworthy  men.  Meanwhilti  a  guard  of  infantiy 
under  Alessandro  Vitelli  waudied  over  his  personal  safety,  all 
further  discussion  on  reform  ceased  for  the  present,  and  a 
great  mass  of  citizens  conducted  themselves  with  marked  and 
considerate  delicacy  towards  him  while  they  loudly  con- 
demned  the  conspirators.  The  leading  official  Palleschi  lost 
not  so  favoundile  an  occasion  to  repress  all  liberal  sentiments 
by  the  strong  hand  of  power  and  therefore  recommenced  their 
own  oppressions  with  renewed  ardour,  but  the  cardinal  suflered 
or  affected  not  to  perceive  this,  fearful  uu  uiie  liand  of  endanger- 
ing his  own  popularity,  and  on  the  other  of  driving  the 
Medician  party  into  another  conspiracy  against  him ,-  and  he 
resolved  thus  to  temporise  until  he  saw  what  the  next  vacant 
pontificate  might  do  for  him  *. 

Meanwhile  Pope  Adrian  arrived  at  Leghorn  and  Giulio 
about  the  middle  of  August  accompanied  him  to  Kome 
where  soon  being  made  sensible  of  Cardinal  Stulerinis  superior 
influence  he  remained  but  a  short  time  and  then  returned  to 
Florence. 

Charles  V.  had  now  nearly  expelled  tlie  French  altogether 
from  Lombardy,  and  with  the  pretext  of  national  defence  laid 
Florence  and  every  confederate  state  of  Italy  under  contribu- 
tion  ;  nor  was  war  tlie  only  evil  that  vexed  her,  for  scarcely 
had  the  pontiff's  arrival  given  some  hopes  of  peace  and  order, 
when  the  plague  broke  out  with  violence  at  Rome  and  alarmed 
the  Florentine  authorities  so  much  tliat  a  line  of  quarantine 
posts,  the  first  precaution  of  the  kind  that  we  read  of  in 


A.D.  1523. 


Italian  history,  was  drawn  round  Florence  at  eighteen  miles' 
distance  and  a  delay  of  forty  days  imposed  on  all  travellers 
towards  that  capital  -■'. 

The  pontiff  had  already  made  fruitless  efforts  to  pacify  Europe 
and  unite  all  Christian  powers  against  the  Turks  who 
wtre  then  liesieging  and  soon  captured  Rhodes  ;  but 
finding  his  endeavours  batffed  by  the  determination  of  Francis 
to  continue  the  Italian  war  he  at  once  began  to  incline  towards 
tlie  imperialists  whom  notwithstanding  his  intimate  relations  with 
Charles  he  had  hitherto  opposed.    Cardinal  Sodcrini  was  at  this 
time  secretary  to  Adrian  and  outwardly  seconded  all  his  wishes 
to  rc.stalilisli  tranquillity,  but  the  latter  at  length  discovering 
tliis  prelate's  duplicity  by  some  secret  correspondence  with 
France  in  which  he  urged  an  attack  on  Sicily  was  as  a  diver- 
sion of  the  war  from  Lombardy,  he  was  committed  to  prison 
and  his  property  instantly  confiscated  without  a  trial !     Lom- 
bardy was  now  in  possession  of  Charles  who  every  day  became 
more  powerful  while  Francis  wasted  his  time  and  money  in 
prodigality  and  debauchery,  in  loading  the  nation  with  taxes 
and  turning  French  liberty,  such  as  it  then  was,  into  slavish 
sei-vitude.  The  Venetians  became  tired  of  their  ally  and  looked 
elsewhere  for  the  support  of  national  interests  ;  they  saw  Fran- 
cesco Sforza  firm  on  the  throne  of  Milan  and  finally  signed  a 
treaty  with  him,  the  emperor,  and  his  brother  the  Archduke  of 
Austria  in  July  1523,  by  which  all  the  imperial  family's  pre- 
tensions to  Venetian  territory  were  abandoned  for  two  hundred 
thousand  ducats. 

Previous  to  this  transaction  the  imperialists  at  Rome  had 
been  exerting  themselves  to  draw  Pope  Adrian  into  this  confe- 
deracy and  conjointly  mth  the  English  ambassador  invited 
(iiulio  there  on  purpose  to  influence  him  :  the  cardinal  accord- 
indv  left  Florence  in  April  when  Soderini's  treachery  being 
oi)portunely  detected  he  was  eminently  successful,  and  remained 


•  Jacopo  Pitti,  Lib.  ii-'.p.  129. 


*  Ammirato,  Lib.  xxix.,  p.  346. 
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in  full  possession  of  the  pope's  confidence.  Adrian  having 
failed  as  a  peace-maker  now  fairly  laid  hy  that  character  and 
uniting  the  papal  arms  with  thot^e  of  Florence,  Genoa,  Siena, 
Lucca  and  England,  engjiged  to  oppose  France  and  look  to  the 
protection  of  Italy.  Francis  roused  up  hy  this  formidable 
array  assembled  a  powerful  anny  at  Lyon  and  was  prepjiring 
to  pass  the  Alps  when  Charles  Duke  of  Bourhon's  treason  and 
subsequent  flight  from  Moulins  detennined  him  to  remain. 
The  army  howerer,  commanded  by  Bonnivt  i  Ili^h  Aihiiiral  of 
France,  crossed  the  Tesino  in  September  15-^:),  but  were  driven 
back  by  Bourl)on  and  Lannoy  the  govenior  of  Lombardy.  Old 
Prospero  Colonna  general  of  the  allies  died  in  the  month  of 
December,  and  the  army,  whose  movements  had  hitlieilo  been 
restrained  and  cautious,  became  infinitely  more  active  under 
Bourbon  and  the  Manpiis  di  Pescara  who  succeeded  him. 

The  family  of  Colonna  after  having  devastated  their  native 
countiy  and  ruined  themselves  in  private  wars,  were  finally  com- 
pelled to  live  by  the  sword  alone  and  as  common  condottieri 
served  any  party  that  would  employ  them,  bo  tliat  different 
branches  of  the  family  were  frequently  opposed  to  each  other  in 
hostile  ranks,  and  a  Colonna  once  killed  his  nephew  by  the  shot 
of  aculverin  purposely  but  unwittingly  aimed  at  him.  Prospero 
was  considered  one  of  the  first  as  well  as  most  skilful  manceuv- 
erers  of  modem  warfare,  he  e.xcelled  in  defensive  field  opera- 
tions and  was  the  author  of  great  improvements  in  fortification; 
but  he  latterly  had  become  too  ciiutious,  and  the  spirit  of  Bour- 
bon gave  a  new  and  a  more  energetic  character  to  the  war. 
The  French  army  continued  its  retreat  and  was  attacked 
with  great  impetuosity  by  Bourbon  and  Pescara  while  passing 
the  river  Sesia;  seven  guns  were  taken  besides  ammunition 
and  provisions,  and  Bonnivet  was  so  badly  hurt  that  the  com- 
mand devolved  on  the  celebrated  Chevalier  Bayard:  imme- 
diately placing  himself  in  the  rear  with  his  men-at-arms  Bayard 
had  his  spine  broken  by  the  ball  of  an  arquebuse  while  charging 


some  Spanish  infantry  =5-- ;  when  struck,  he  called  on  the  name 
of  Jesus,  and  exclaimed  "  Alns  my  God  I  am  dying  T'  Then 
kissed  the  cross  formed  by  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  vrith  the  faint 
ejaculation  of  "  Miserere  mei  Doniine.''  Being  immediately 
lifted  off  his  horse  by  the  attendant  who  writes  his  memoirs,  he 
was  laid  ;it  the  foot  of  a  tree  with  his  face  to  the  enemy.  The 
Duke  of  Bourbon  in  rapid  pursuit  came  suddenly  up  and  on 
seeing  Bayard  endeavoured  to  express  his  grief  and  pity  at 
beholding  so  good  and  gdlant  a  knight  in  such  condition. 
"S/r,"  replied  Bayard,  ''there  needs  no  pity  for  me  because  I 
"  die  an  honest  man  ;  hut  I  pity  yon  when  I  see  you  in  arms 
'' ayainst  your  kiny,  your  country,  and  your  pUyhted  faith." 
Saying  this  he  expired  and  tlie  body  was  conveyed  by  a  train 
of  sorrowing  attendants  into  his  native  province  of  Dauphinef. 
By  the  desperate  valour  of  four  hundred  Swiss  the  pursuers 
were  checked  and  Bonnivet  made  good  his  retreat  to  Ivrea, 
whence  after  abandoning  fifteen  or  twenty  guns  at  the  Fort  de 
Bar  in  the  Valley  of  Aoste  he  reached  France  in  safety.  Thus 
ended  this  short  and  disastrous  campaign  for  the  possession  of 
Lombardy  which  even  if  successful  would  have  been  dearly 
purchased  by  the  death  of  Bayard.  There  is  no  man  however 
great  and  good  whose  existence  is  indispensable  to  the  commu- 
nity though  his  loss  may  be  deeply  felt ;  but  if  ever  there  were 
a  private  individual  whose  character  was  likely  to  infuse  a  high 
tone  of  moral  sentiment  and  a  gentler  feeling  of  humanity  into 
a  warlike  fierce  and  licentious  nation  in  those  wild  unscrupulous 
times,  it  was  the  chevalier  ''sans  2)eur  et  sans  reproche!" 
While  these  military  events  were  in  progress  Pope  Adrian  VI. 
to  the  infinite  grief  of  the  confederates  expired  in  the  middle  of 
September  1523,  and  after  a  two  months'  conclave  Cardinal 
Giulio  de'  Medici  ascended  the  papal  throne,  taking  the  name 
of  Clement  VII.  as  indicative  of  his  forgiveness  of  all  enemies. 

•  Guicciardini,  Lib.  xv.,  cap.  iii.,  pp.     rail  (lit  le  Chevalier  Bayard." — Sis- 
178-189.  mondi,  vol.  ii.,  p.  199. 
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This  election  gave  universal  content :  in  Florence  he  was 
popular  from  the  niihiness  and  equity  of  his  individual  iiile 
and  sociahle  manners ;  at  Rome  because  he  was  known  to  have 
been  the  active  agent  in  all  that  was  then  deemed  glorious  or 
creditable  in  Leo  the  Tenth's  pontificate:  he  was  a  man  of 
taste,  literature,  juul  business  ;  not  addicted  to  any  great  vice ; 
of  gmve  and  sober  manners  and  remarkable  for  his  extenial 
maintenance  of  the  ecclesiastical  dignity.  The  splendour  of  his 
family  and  his  absolute  sovereignty  over  Florence  imparted 
additional  weight  and  influence  to  his  pretensions  along  with 
greater  respect  to  his  person,  so  that  even  as  cardinal  he  had 
been  received  by  the  whtde  court  with  distinguished  honours 
on  his  last  arrival  at  Home,  and  soon  became  the  most  con- 
fidential minister  of  Adrian*. 

Much  therefore  was  expected  from  Clement ;  but  the  con- 
clave proved  long,  stormy,  and  full  of  dilFiculty  from  the  unre- 
laxing  opposition  of  Pompco  Colonna,  so  that  the  rivalry 
between  tliis  modem  Julius  and  modern  Porapey  was  on  the 
point  of  creating  a  schism  in  the  church  when  the  sudden  nomi- 
nation of  a  fresh  candidate  belonging  to  the  Orsini  family 
frightened  Colonna  into  giving  his  support  to  a  ]Mcdici  sooner 
than  see  so  deadly  an  enemy  seated  on  tlie  chair  of  Saint 
Peter:  Giulio  promised  Pompeo  ol)livi(»n  of  injuries  besides 
other  benefits,  and  impressed  this  on  both  him  and  Soderini 
(who  was  now  released  by  the  College)  in  the  choice  of  his 
pontifical  appellation.  He  had  at  fii-st  determined  not  to  change 
his  name  but  was  fiimlly  persuaded  to  do  so  b.  ( aine  almost 
all  those  popes  who  had  omitted  it  died  within  the  year+. 

The  name  of  Clement  however  had  benign  inlluenee  over  the 


*  Amniirato,  Lib.  xxix.,  p.  .347. 
■f  I^ttcre  di  Principi,  vol.  i",  p.  100. 
— Varchi,  I.ih.  ii.,  p.  7. — Platina,  Vitc 
de  Papi,  p.  513. — Sisinon»li,  vol.  ii., 
p.  IMt).— Guictiiinlini,  Lib.  xv.,  cap. 
iii",  pp.  171-174. — It  is  rurious  that 
Theodore  IL,  I^o  V.,  Christofcro,  Gio- 


vanni XV.,  XVL,  XVIII.,  XIX., 
XX  ,  XXL,  Adrian  VL,  Marccllo  IL, 
and  other*,  all  died  within  or  in  u  little 
more  than  tho  ytar. — (Vide  Platina, 
*'  Vife  de  Ponttjin"  and  Bossini's 
note  to  pHffi  174,  vol.  vii.,  of  his  ad- 
mimbk  edititfu  of  Gukciardini.) 
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actions  of  his  Florentine  ministers  in  their  eagerness  to  vindi- 
cate the  legitimacy  of  his  birth.  Piero  Orlandini  a  citizen  of 
sixty-three  years  old  and  a  friend  of  the  Medici ;  a  man  of  such 
reputation  as  to  be  one  of  tho  *'  Otto  di  Balia"  and  on  the  point 
of  being  chosen  gonfolonier  of  Florence,  had  laid  a  wager  as  was 
customary  during  pontifical  vacancies,  that  Giulio  would  never 
be  pope:  when  Clement's  election  transpired  this  debt  was 
claimed  by  the  winner  Giovanmaria  Beniuteudi :  "  You  shall 
"  have  h,"  siiid  Orlandini,  "  but  softly;  let  us  first  ascertain 
"  whether  he  can  be  canonieally  chosen  pope,"  (alluding  to  his 
illegitimacy  and  simony).  '•  And  pray  why  can  he  vot  be  made 
pepe:*  ■  replied  tlie  other  angry  at  the  delay  and  in  a  louder 
voice  on  purpose  to  be  noticed  by  the  by-standers.  This  con- 
versation, whether  malignantly  or  not,  was  soon  reported  to  the 
<'hief  rulers,  who  either  from  private  hate  or  to  evince  their 
zeal  for  Clement's  reputation  had  him  uistantly  in  prison  and 
within  three  hours  (after  the  usual  torture)  his  bloody  head 
rolled  on  the  pavement  of  the  Bargcllo  !  One  magistrate  and 
one  alone  spoke  boldly  against  this  deed  being  done  without 
the  pontiff's  knowledge,  and  at  first  gave  an  open  vote  to  clear 
himself  from  all  suspicion  of  being  accessory  to  the  murder  *. 

Clement  was  of  course  kept  ignorant  of  everything  until  too 
late  ;  he  reproved  the  officious  magistrates,  rewarded  the  justice 
of  Antonio  Bonsi,  loudly  expressed  his  disgust;  but  punished, 
nobody!  It  was  an  act  hi  vindication  of  his  honour,  for 
simony  also  was  liinted  at  by  Oriandini ;  it  was  the  defence 
of  his  legitimacy ;  somewhat  too  strong  perhaps ;  but  still  in 
his  eyes  unworthy  of  punisliment !  To  so  abject  a  condition 
were  the  once  proud  and  independent  Florentines  fallen  !  But 
their  spirit  was  not  c^uite  gone,   and  as  we  shall  see,  a  few 

*  According  to  Varchi,  he  however  the  ballet-box.  But  so  fearful  was 
appears  to  have  been  finally  intimi-  Bonsi  of  the  consequences,  that  he 
dated,  and  on  putting  the  question  to  immediately  repaired  to  Rome  to  ex- 
the  vote  a  second  time,  eiglit  black  cuse  his  audsicious  conduct  iu  attempt- 
beans,  the  full  number,  were  found  in  ing  to  save  an  innocent  man  ! 
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courageous  citizens  still  remained  to  vindicate  the  rights  of 
man  *.  Yet  these  are  the  times,  and  these  the  people,  to  whom 
Macchiavelli  is  accused  o(  tfirintj  leasons  in  tyranny  I 


11 


CoTEMPoRARY  MoNARciis. — England:  Henry  VITl. — S^otlan*! :  James  IV. 
— Frame:  Ijoni^i  XII.  until  l.')1.5;  then  Franiis  I. — Spain  :  Ferdinand  of 
Anigon  until  15U>;  then  Charles. —  Naples  and  JSieily  :  Do. —  KnjiKrror  :* 
Maximilian,  until  1.51}) ;  then  Charles  V. — Popes:  Leo  X.  until  1')'21  ;  then 
Adrian  VI.  until  l.V2'J;  then  Clement  VII. — Sultan:  Stlim  I.  iintil  1520; 
then  Soliman  I.  until  1.560',  after  whose  reigri  the  Turkish  eu»pire  began  to 
decline. — Portugal  :   Rmanuel  to  15*21  ;  then  John  111. 


•  Varchi,  Lib.  ii",  p.  1*2, — Nardi,  Lib.     — Cambi,  torn,  x.xii.,  p.  *250.- 
▼ij.,  p.  303, — Nerli.  Lib.  vii.,  p.  111.     rato,  Lib.  .xxx.,  p.  351. 
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The  peculiar  habits  and  character  of  a  nation,  however 
essentially  bad,  become  in  the  public  mind  almost  sanctified 
by  ancient  usage,  and  the  more  readily  when  they 
minister  to  the  indulgence  of  evil  inclinations  in 
mankind:  confirmed  by  time  through  successive  generations 
they  at  last  become  attributes,  qualities  almost  inherent  in 
the  moral  and  physical  formation  of  the  people,  and  sponta- 
neously bursting  into  action  like  the  instinct  of  animals,  are 
necessarily  difficult  of  cure.  Conquest,  the  steady  march  of 
refinement,  which  is  the  education  of  states,  change  of  poli- 
tical uistitutions,  and  a  pure  and  enlightened  religion,  by 
altering  the  causes  or  forcibly  suppressing  the  habitual  out- 
breaks of  destructive  passions,  may  gradually  by  reason  or 
coercion  induce  a  different  phasis  of  the  human  character; 
better  or  worse,  gentler  or  fiercer,  more  free  or  slavish,  accord- 
ing to  the  policy  or  intelligence,  the  influence  or  omnipotence 
of  the  ruling  power. 

The  long  reign  of  the  Medici  had  neither  been  suflacient, 
nor  yet  so  tranquil,  nor  altogether  so  much  opposed  to  native 
character  and  habits,  as  to  annihilate  that  ancient  spirit  of  licen- 
tiousness denominated  liberty,  and  perhaps  justly,  by  the  Flo- 
rentines ;  at  least  when  contrasted  with  the  absolute  lordships, 
the  monarchies,  and  other  forms  of  tyranny  that  surromided 
them.  The  relation  between  the  Medici  and  Ottimati,  or  Notables 
of  Florence,  was  of  a  peculiar  nature  ;  a  mutual  compact  to  sup- 
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port  each  other  iu  doiug  evil  and  leavinjj;  jj;.  ...J  to  the  protection  of 
Providence :  for  however  slavish  the  latter  s  conduct  might  out- 
wardly appear,  it  really  was  no  more  than  the  price  of  their  own 
licentiousness.     Tluy  sacrificed  no  liberty  but  the  peoples; 
they  monopolised  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  the  stiite  and 
revelled  in  corruption  ;  they  and  the  Medici  were  reciprocally 
necessary,  emrh  to  each :  a  tacit  agreement  subsisted  between 
them ;  unsciiipulous  support  on  one  side  and  unbounded  licence 
on  the  other  :  their  evil  doings  were  winked  at ;  for  they  were 
too  numerotft  to  be  coerced  or  neglected;  and  the  Medici, 
principally  through  their  discord,  were  too  powerful  not  to  be 
feared:  the  petty  robbery  and  oppression  of  individuals  belonged 
to  the  former ;  the  higher  plunder  of  tbo  eommonwejdth  to  the 
latter;  from  these  something  was  returned  to  the  jioople;  from 
those  notliing ;  all  was  irrevocably  swallowed  up  by  their  vora- 
cious and  insatiable  rapacity  and  between  these  two  thieves  the 
nation  was  crucified.     Yet  a  latent  spirit  of  freedom  brooded 
under  the  surface,  and  even  amongst  the  Mediiian  herd  there 
were  various  degrees  of  turpitude  :  a  variety  of  political  opinion 
divided  them,  swayed  to  and  fro  it  is  true  by  anger,  hatred, 
jealousy,  and  mortified  desire,  and  ever  ready  to  embrace  what 
suited  their  predominant  passions  :   nevertheless  many  when 
apart  from  their  cupidity  were  naturally  inclined  to  freer  insti- 
tutions ;  others  were  less  liberal,  and  others  again  completely 
abtmdoned  to  the  Medici  and  absolute  government.     Amongst 
the  remainder  of  the  citizens  there  existed  a  stronger  and 
more  ardent  desire  for  emancipation :  eighteen  yeai-s  of  real 
independence  under  the  great  council  bad  preserved  or  rather 
re-created  a  more  rational  wish  with  better-understood  notions 
of  civil  and  political  liberty.     Hence  its  memoiy  was  so  fondly 
cherished  by  the  people ;  hence  the  general  iinimation  excited 
by  Giulio  de'  Medici's  promises  ;  the  sudden  burst  of  intellect ; 
the  fears,  the  hopes,  the  doubts,  the   expectations  of  every 
shade  of  party  from  the  highest  patriot  to  the  lowest  tyrant  of 


the  state.  Trade  languished,  workmen  were  idle,  bread  dear, 
an  incipient  pestilence  in  the  town,  and  on  the  top  of  all  fresh 
taxrs  were  laid  like  piles  of  fuel  to  keep  the  flame  of  revolu- 
tion more  bright  and  burning. 

Such  was  the  sUite  of  Florence  when  Clement  VII.  became 
pope  on  the  nineteenth  of  November  15->;J ;  when  he  sent  the 
Cardinal  of  Cortona  to  govern  that  republic  as  his  lieutenant 
with  the  rank  of  Florentine  citizen,  and  when  he  ventured  to 
confer  this  high  distinction  by  pontilical  command  alone,  not 
only  on  him  but  all  his  nearest  kinsmen.  Silvio  Passerini  of 
Cortona,  though  born  in  that  city,  was  brought  up  entirely  at 
Rome  in  total  ignorance  of  the  Ilorentine  character  and  genius : 
neither,  says  \"archi,  had  he  ability  to  comprehend,  nor 
judgment  to  content  them,  if  he  had  known  them.  He  was 
covetous  like  most  of  the  prelates  ;  trusted  nobody,  asked 
counsel  of  nobody,  but  demanded  honour  and  implicit  obedience 
from  all.  No  independent  action  or  even  deliberation  was  per- 
mitted to  any  public  office  or  magistracy  in  Florence,  but  firmly 
believing  that  the  Medician  faction  would  never  dare  to  fail 
liim  whatsoever  might  be  his  usage  of  them,  he  cared  only 
about  satisfying  the  pope ;  and  for  this  was  ready  to  commit 
any  acts  of  public  or  private  spoliation  *. 

Two  forced  loans,  a  tax  on  the  clergy,  and  an  illegal  sale  of 
the  trades  corporation  property,  had  excited  general  dissatisfac- 
tion amongst  the  irriUible  Florentines  ;  even  the  Palleschi  were 
in  a  ferment,  partly  from  disappointment  at  Clement's  want  of 
liberality  towards  them  compared  with  the  excessive  prodigality 
of  Leo,  and  partly  from  the  arrogance  and  imbecility  of  the 
ministers  he  had  deputed  to  govern  them.  These  minions  in 
fact  exacted  greater  submission  and  humility  than  Clement 
himself;  an  exaction  so  much  the  more  galling  as  they  were 
natives  of  subject  cities,  such  as  Cortona,  Prato,  and  Pistoia, 
and  however  great  at  Rome  were  looked  down  upon  as  inferior 

*  Benedetto  Varchi,  Storia  Fiorentina,  Lib.  ii.,  pp.  13-15. 
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to  the  Florentine  citizen.  But  the  most  disaffected  portion  of 
the  community  was  that  which  desired  a  political  reform  with 
freer  institutions  :  it  has  been  just  mentioned  that  the  Palleschi 
faction  was  composed  of  discordant  elements ;  that  one  portion 
of  these  having  plunged  headlong  into  the  Medician  cause  were 
become  odious  to  the  people,  and  being  aware  of  this  moved 
every  screw  and  spring  to  concentrate  the  government  into  the 
smallest  possible  compass :  they  deemed  ever}'  gain  of  the 
community  a  personal  loss  to  themselves  and  having  incurred 
the  public  hatred  solaced  themselves  with  a  cruel  exercise  of 
their  ill-gotten  power.  The  chiefs  of  this  faction  were  Piero 
Alamanni,  Filippo  Buonilelmonti,  Pandolii)  Corbinelli,  Antonio 
Serristori,  antl  Piero  llidolfi ;  but  the  last  in  consequence  of 
his  son's  marringe  with  Filippo  Stroz/i  s  daughter  ultimately 
became  more  liberal.  To  these  may  be  added  Ottaviano  de' 
!Mcdici,  Bartolommeo  Valori,  Palla  riucellai,  Roberto  Pucci, 
and  lastly  Lorenzo  Morelli  the  most  aged  and  violent  of  all. 

Another  section  of  the  Palleschi  were  willing  to  acknowledge 
the  Medici  as  chiefs  but  not  as  princes  and  masters,  and  there- 
fore wished  fi)r  a  more  liberal  government  :  the  head  of  this 
pai*ty  was  Jacopo  Salviati,  but  as  he  resided  principally  at 
Rome,  Niccolo  Capponi  son  of  the  ftimous  Piero  took  the  lead 
and  was  followed  by  Matteo  Strozzi,  i'rancesco  A'ettori,  Luigi 
Guicciardini,  brother  of  the  historian  ;  Filippo  Strozzi,  Averardo 
and  Piero  Salviati,  and  many  othei-s.  All  these  were  against 
the  close  oligarchy  sought  by  the  former  but  suffered  their 
liberality  to  range  no  further  than  an  tiristocracy  of  the 
Ottimati.  These  two  factions  were  deadly  foes  and  the  courts 
of  b4:>th  Rome  and  Florence  rang  with  their  reciprocal  abuse ; 
but  the  latter  were  less  hated  by  the  advocates  for  free  govern- 
ment or  '•  //  rivere  Uhero,''  as  it  was  then  generally  designated. 
Even  the  liberals  were  split  in  two,  one  party  wishing  to  expel 
the  Medici,  but  more  from  personal  luitred  than  any  peculiar 
attachment  to  freedom,  and  the  other  devoted  rather  to  their 


country  than  inimical  to  that  family.  Alfonso  di  Filippo 
Strozzi  and  Anton-Francesco  Albizzi  led  the  former ;  Marco 
del  Nero  and  Federigo  Gondi  with  numerous  adherents  were 
chiefs  of  the  latter.  In  some  others,  such  as  Tommaso  Sode- 
rini  and  Lorenzo  ]\Iartelli  both  these  feelings  were  united,  and 
in  many  neither  the  one  nor  the  other ;  neither  hatred  of  the 
Medici  nor  love  of  the  republic,  but  only  their  own  grasping 
ambition  and  selfishness  moved  them,  and  always  on  the  side 
of  the  most  powerful.  Yet  amidst  all  this  variety  of  feeling,  of 
anger,  and  profession  of  political  principle,  there  was  scarcely  a 
single  man,  if  we  may  trust  to  Varchi,  who  was  not  ready  to 
postpone  the  tedium  of  existhig  servitude  or  the  sweetness  of 
futui-e  liberty  for  the  gratification  of  his  own  immediate  neces- 
sities or  desires !  In  this  feverish  excitement  of  fear  and 
expectation  the  people  only  waited  for  a  favourable  occasion  to 
e.vhibit  some  decided  expression  of  their  sentiments  and  they 
did  not  wait  for  it  in  vain  *. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Clement  was  to  restore  to  the  Car- 
<linal  Soderini  and  all  his  family  their  forfeited  rights  and 
possessions  as  Florentine  citizens  acccordiug  to  his  agreement 
in  conclave  f.  He  then  turned  his  attention  to  Florence  and 
if  we  may  trust  Jacopo  Pitti  with  a  sincere  desire  of  enlarging 
the  basis  of  government  and  humbling  the  pride  and  power  of 
the  Palleschi  whose  insolence  even  to  him  was  intolerable  and 
whose  oppression  of  the  people  he  sincerely  deplored.  Clement 
had  the  character  of  a  profound  hypocrite  in  whom  simulation 
and  dissimulation  were  innate,  and  who  invariably  covered  the 
most  dishonest  practices  under  the  sober  mantle  of  integrity : 
nevertheless  the  above  historian  avers  that  he  was  pleased  witli 
the  idea  of  what  glory  he  would  acquire  by  granting  that  liberty 

*  Ben.  Varchi,  Storia  Fiorcntina,  Lib.     places,  one  would  have  been  pope  and 
ii",  pp.  15-19.  the  other  prince  of  Florence.     The 

+    Soderini    died    soon   after   and   it     talents  and  character  of  neither  were 
was  remarked  in   Florence   that  had     suited  to  the  duties  of  their  station. — 
the  gonfalonier  and  cardinal  changed     (Vide  AmmiratOy  Lib,  xxx.,  p.  352.) 
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which  his  countrymen  so  much  desired,  and  was  only  alarmed 
by  the  difiBculty  of  overcoming  the  avarice,  the  ambition  and 
the  arrogance  of  his  own  faction  which  never  would  suffer  the 
levival  of  that  Great  Council  for  whose  ruin  they  scrupled  not 
to  place  themselves  in  subjection  to  his  family*.  lie  there- 
fore might  count  on  their  open  or  disguised  enmity ;  mid  yet 
to  estiiidish  such  »in  oligarchy  as  they  proposed  was  to  deliver 
the  rommunity  in  chains  to  their  mercy,  a  proceeding  tliat 
with  present  insecurity  would  render  him  eternally  infamous. 
Neither  could  he  ever  hope  to  satisfy  their  rapacity  when  he 
remembered  how  Leo's  unbounded  prodigality  despoiled  the 
clmrch  and  its  treasures  for  their  sake ;  incurred  the  hatred  of 
])Oth  Rome  and  Florence;  gave  them  cities,  provinces,  pen- 
sions, and  benefices  ;  and  still  they  were  unsaiisGed  and  faithless. 
During  Adrian's  pontificate  he  was  compelled  as  he  declared  to 
tolemte  their  oppressions  in  consequence  of  his  own  danger, 
and  their  natural  inclination  to  tyranny  was  increased  by  the 
pride  of  sumptuous  palaces,  constructed  with  unusual  magni- 
ficence from  the  revenues  of  augmented  possessions,  and  by 
the  softness  and  luxury  which  in  the  time  of  Leo  they  had 
learned  of  the  Itoiuan  prelates;  "a  pernicious  seed,"  says  Pitti, 
"for  the  domestic  manners  and  republic  of  Florence."  He 
moreover  considered  that  the  greatness  of  hii:  own  family  arose 
from  the  favour  of  that  ver}'  people  whom  it  had  of  yore  assisted 
to  humble  the  powerful,  and  now  it  was  become  the  instrument 
that  maintained  the  tyranny  of  existing  oligarchs  over  the  whole 
Florentine  rommunity  K  Clement  might  thus  have  thought 
and  thus  have  spoken  ;  but  all  his  love  for  Morentine  liberty 
ended  in  a  determination  to  put  asitle  the  legitimate  collateral 
branch  of  his  family  now  represented  by  the  famous  (liovanni, 
or  Giovannino  as  he  was  then  called,  the  son  of  Catlieiiiie  Sforza 
and  father  of  the  Gi*and  Duke  Cosimo,  and  his  brother  Lorenzo  ; 


♦    Pitti,  Lib.  ii",  p.  131. — Varchi,  Lib.  ii",  p.  8. 
t  Jacopo  Pitti,  Lib.  ii",  pp.  131-2. 
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both  popular  with  the  citizens.     Giovanni  young  as  he  was  had 
already  axiquired  a  great  name  in    arms  and  vast  intluence 
amongst  the  soldiery  who  then  swarmed  in  Italy ;  at  Florence 
he  was  beloved  and  feared ;  and  admired  everywhere  -.    Neither 
of  these  brothers  were  likely  to  be  submissive  and  vrere  there- 
fore put  aside  for  their  two  illegitimate  cousins  Ippolito  and 
Alexander,  the  former  fifteen    years  of  k^q  the    latter   onlv 
eleven  :  Ippolito  as  we  have  said  was  the  natural  son  of  Giu- 
liano  whose  memory  and  popularity  were  expected  to  benefit 
his  offspring;  Alexander  the  reputed  issue  of  Lorenzo  Duke  of 
Urbino  but  believed  to  be  the  child  of  Clement  himself.  There 
was  a  long  minority  before  them  therefore  much  docility  ex- 
pected from  princes  educated  as   they  would  be  by  his  own 
creatures  and  dependents ;  but  to  give  colour  to  this  decision 
be  managed  to  have  an   address  on  the  sulject  of  Florentine 
^^overnment  made  to  liim  by  the  usual  embassy  of  coimratu- 
latiou  pnncipally  composed  of  the  more  liberal  Palleschi,  in 
which  the  necessity  of  one  or  even  two  chiefs  of  the  Florentine 
republic  was  broadly  demanded,  though  the  embassy  was  by 
no  means  unanimous  f. 

The  Cardinal  of  Cortona  assumed  the  government  in  May 
:!nd  at  the  end  of  August  Ippolito  and  Alessandro  followed 
im<ler  charge  of  their  governors  Galeotto  de'  Medici,  a  grave 
modest  and  respected  citizen ;  and  Bardo  Corsi  who  being  a 
lich  and  learned  l)achelor  was  much  blamed  for  seeking  such 
an  office  *.  Ippolito  assumed  tlie  title  of  "  MiujhiJico  "  borne 
l)y  his  father  even  when  in  exile,  and  was  instantly  admitted 
notwithstiinding  his  extreme  youth,  as  a  member  of  the  senate 
and  Balia  besides  other  great  offices  of  state,  while  the  weight 


f 


•   Guicmnlini,  Lib.  xv.,  cap.  iii.,    p.  tori,  Antonio  de'  Pa/zi,  Galeotto  de' 

'  "  b  Medici,  Palla  Ruccllai,  Lorenzo  Strozzi, 

+   Varchi,  Lib.  ii.,  pp.  8-1 1-U. — The  and  Giovanni  Tornabuoni. 

nmbassadors   were    Frances<o    Miner-  :J:  This  date  is  from  Varchi,  but  Canibi 

betti,     Lorenzo     Morelli,    Alessiindro  makes   Alessandro's    arrival   on    I9tli 

Pticci,  Jacopo  Salviati.  Francesco  Vet-  .June,  1 525.— (Vide  toni.xxii.,  p.  273.) 
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of  govcniment  was  homo  by  CoiU»iui  vi  wiiu.^e  coavae  and 
nigged  nature  it  is  siiid  that  ('lenient  designedly  made  use  to 
repress  the  insolence  of  the  Ottiniati  and  tlnis  increase  his  own 
|H)pulanty  witliout  aj^pearing  to  ooen;e  his  adherents  *. 

Before  we  pnx-eed  in  our  narrativr  of  I'lorentine  alTaii-s  it 
will  1h?  convenient  to  resume  that  of  ICnropcaii  politics  in  their 
general  connexion  with  Italy  and  particular  hearing  on   Flo- 
rent-e.     The  victory  of  the  Sesia  neither  weakened  France  nor 
removed  the  causes  of  war;  hostilitir^   w.rc  only  suspended, 
not  tenuinatc.l,  nor  were  the  thrcr  gival  transalpine  nations 
iiiclined   to  j^eacc  :    Clement   VI 1.  hoth    in  his   spiritual   and 
temporal  capacity  was  ilisposr.l  to  traiHiuillity  and  became  the 
representative  of  Italy:  although  ualined  to  Charles  who  was 
even  supplied  with  money  from  the  pai)al   [mr^c  he  tried  hard 
to  restore   peace  and  give  real  independence  to  Milan  but  in 
vain;  the  task  was  beyond  him;  greater i.owers  wen  in  the  field, 
between  which  he  had  his  choice  but  was  compelled  to  f.)llow, 
not  lead  ;  nevertheless  he  became  nee  *«nry  to  both  and  there- 
fore had  a  peculiar  hitluence.      lie  pi..[.wM'd  a  general  peace, 
or  a  two  years'  tnice  :  Charles  accepted  the  fonui  i  liit  refused 
the  latter  as  it  would  only  giv(^  Francis  time  to  prepare  for  war : 
Francis  for  similar  reasons  reversed  his  ac«juiescence,  seeing  no 
chance  of  reasonable  conditions.     11  tiny  \'  11 1 .  of  I'ngland  led 
by  Wolsey  who  hat«Ml  Clement,  W(»uld  agree  to  nothing  proposed 
by  him,  and  atVoctcd  to  be  himself  the  sole  arbitrator  (»1"  kingly 
quarrels  especially  this  one,  in  which  he  lia<l  takru  an  active 
part ;  besides  which,  both  he  and  Charles  \'.  wtic  excited  to 
invade  Fnince  by  the  representations  (»f  I'ourbon,  and  giving  too 
ready  an  ear  to  the  exaggerated  tales  of  ihat  .  \il<   wliose  trait- 
orous conduct  had  alienated  even  his  own  inuiiediate  vassals  f. 
The  result  against  Clement's  advice,  was  an  invasion  of  that 
kingdom  by  the  imperial  army  under  the  IVIarquis  di  Pescara, 
but  subject  to  the  directions  of  Ik>urbon  ;  and  IMarseilles  waN 

*  Pitti,  Lib.  ii",  p.  133. 
t  Guicciardini,  Lab.  xv.,  cap.  iii.,  pp.  100,  li)l-2.— Sismondi,  vol.ii.,p.  20-2, 


imprudently  besieged  instead  of  making  an  inland  movement 
as  recommended  by  tin*  latter.  The  failure  of  this  expedition 
which  gave  ample  time  for  I'rancis  to  assemble  a  powerful  army  ; 
the  consequent  retreat  of  the  invaders;  the  parallel  advance  of 
the  French  ;  their  entrance  into  Milan  ;  the  siege  of  Pavia,  and 
all  the  current  of  the  war  which  terminated  with  the  captivity 
of  Francis  in  a  bloody  battb;  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  Febmary 
15-^5,  occupied  the  whole  period  from  July  ]5*24;  a  time  of 
woe  and  misery  to  all  hkirope  but  pregnant  with  long  and  pecu- 
liar misfortune>  to  Italy*.  By  this  victor}^  the  balance  was 
broken  and  that  uidiai)py  but  ever  coveted  land  left  to  the 
mercy  of  an  and)itious  and  most  unserupulous  conqueror  who 
well  knew  how  to  improve  his  advantage.  Venice  had  been  in 
a  state  of  almost  constant  war  since  the  League  of  Cambray ; 
and  her  commercial  resources,  already  most  sensibly  affected  by 
\'iisco  de  (iama's  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  were 
now  nearly  exhausted  :  the  ecclesiastical  coffers  were  drained 
by  Leo's  wars  and  extravagance  ;  nor  as  yet  had  the  sordid 
economy  of  Clement  time  to  restore  them  :  Milan,  never  inde- 
pendent since  Lodovico's  fall,  was  now  a  mere  province  of 
Spain,  and  Naples  in  a  similar  state  of  subjection,  while 
Florence  still  remained  the  private  property  of  the  Medici. 

Clement  after  Bonnivet's  retreat  and  the  subsequent  return 
of  Francis  found  himself  in  great  perplexity:  wishing  to 
keep  clear  of  hoth  princes  he  had  refused  to  maintain  Adrian's 
league  with  the  emperor,  and  as  yet  had  avoided  entering 
into  fresh  terms  with  his  rival  or  any  other  state ;  but  see- 
ing the  formidable  army  led  by  Francis  in  person,  and  pro- 
bably fearful  of  the  enormous  power  of  Charles  especially  if 
Milan  should  be  added  to  the  two  Sicilies,  he  signed  through 
the  medium  of  Alberto  Pio  da  Carpi  and  the  papal  almoner 
Gian-Matteo  Ghiberti,  a  secret  convention  with  France  putting 

*  Guicciardini,  Lib.  xv.,  cap.  iii**,  pp.  192-242.  —  Ammirato,  Lib.  xxs.,  pp. 
350-353. 
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the  eccledi;isii..-al  state.>>  and  the  Florentine  repubhc  under  her 
king's  protection  with  tlie  sole  obligation  of  giving  no  assistance 
to  the  latter  H  enemies  :  at  least  all  this  was  believed ;  for  the 
particulai-s  wore  kept  so  secret  by  Clement's  caution  that  they 
have  never  yet  been  entirely  divulged.  In  consequence  of  this 
however,  by  th»'  pope's  cooperation,  the  duke  of  Ferrara  sup 
plied  Francis  with  a  great  quantity  of  militaiy  stores,  and 
apparently  by  the  same  management,  Giovanni  de'  Medici 
whose  ))re3ence  was  now  a  host,  quitted  the  imperial  service 
for  thai  of  France  and  with  fifteen  hundred  infantr>'  escorted 
tliese  very  stores  to  the  army.  Although  Francis  had  as  yet 
neither  reduced  Pavia  nor  even  the  citadel  of  Milan,  (for  the 
city  itself  had  been  almost  deiM^pulated  by  recent  pestilence) 
while  the  Viceroy  Lannoy  was  still  powerful,  and  13ourl)on 
expected  with  reenforceraents  from  Geniiany,  he  to  the  aston- 
i?shment  of  Italy  determined,  and  as  i^  said  by  Clement's 
advice*,  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Naples.  John  Stuart  Duke 
of  Albany  was  accordingly  ordered  to  marrli  through  Tuscany, 
join  llienzo  da  Ceri  at  Lucca,  where  a  contribution  was 
exacted  and  supplies  of  artillery  secured :  and  then  with  thir- 
teen thousand  infantry  and  seven  hundred  laiiecs  to  continue 
his  enteri)rise.  All  these  proceedings  of  Clement  gave  great 
dissatisfaction  to  the  im[)erialists  whose  threatenings  and  com- 
plaints were  loud  and  angry,  although  ho  assured  Charles 
that  no  injury  was  intended  against  him  by  the  recent  treaty. 
The  viceroy  was  for  an  immediate  march  to  the  succour  of 
Naples,  hut  the  ^larchese  di  Pescara  asserted  that  Naples 
could  be  best  defended  in  Lombardy  and  that  the  conqueror 
of  Milan  would  be  always  master  of  that  kini^dom.     During 

•  Guicciardini  says  that  Cloinont  was  tlic  pope  pur|iOsely  delayed  Albany  at 

against  it,  but  adds  tliut  the  king /e//  Siena  to  s*toi»  the  expedition  if  possi- 

ctrtain   of    his   coneedinij   a   i»a>isage  ble.  But  Clement's  public  expres-sion* 

through  the  ecclesiastical  states.  (Vide  and  secret  detcrmiuatious  were  often 

[«ib.  XV.,  cap.  iv.,  p.  213.)  Amniirato  widely  different, 
is  of  the  same  opinion,  and  says  that 


this  time  Venice  kept  studiously  aloof  but  every  eye,  and  ear, 
and  mind,  says  Guicciardini,  were  turned  on  Lombardy  and 
everythmg  seemed  moving  forward  towards  the  great  catas- 
trophe of  Pavia  *, 

Italy  was  astounded  at  the  good  fortune  of  Cliarles  and  the 
eyes  of  her  princes  were  now  open  to  their  danger,  ^  ^  ^^^5. 
wherefore  to  prevent  entire  subjugation  a  defensive 
league  was  proposed  and  every  eye  naturally  turned  on  the 
pope :  but  Clement  with  his  usual  unsteadiness  or  rather  his 
.autious  dissimulation,  after  bending  to  and  fro  for  a  season, 
ultimately  and  perhaps  prudently  settled  on  the  emperor,  and 
in  April  1525  signed  a  treaty  for  the  Church  and  the  Floren- 
tines the  latter  disbursing  largely  on  the  occasion,  while  their 
whole  country  was  suffering  even  to  female  honour  from  the 
robbery  and  licentiousness  of  .a  victorious  but  mutinous  and 
<lisorganised  soldiery  f . 

The  pontiff's  position  was  certainly  one  of  great  difficulty 
and  his  fears  greater,  in  consequence  of  some  secret  corres- 
pondence with  Francis  having  been  found  amongst  that 
monarch's  papers  at  Pavia,  hut  his  irresolution  was  greatest  of 
all.  Venice  offered  at  once  to  join  him  and  Ferrara  and 
with  Albany's  assistance  and  the  Duke  of  Alencon's  lances 
saved  from  the  rout  of  Pavia,  make  head  against  the  Impe- 
rialists and  deliver  Italy.  They  counted  on  prompt  and 
I)owerful  aid  from  France  in  money  if  not  men ;  on  an  exten- 
sive levy  of  Swiss  auxiliaries,  and  on  the  disorganised  state 
of  the  imperial  army  from  long  arrears  of  wages  and  want 
of  funds  to  satisfy  their  mutinous  clamours.  A  rough  draft  of 
the  treaty  was  even  drawn  out ;  but  while  Clement  still  hesi- 
tated his  secretary  Cardinal  Schomberg,  a  prelate  devoted  to 
Charles,  arrived  suddenly  from  Milan  and  proposed  an  alliance 
on  the  part  of  the  viceroy,  offering  to  guarantee  the  House  of 

•  Guicciardini,  Stor.,  Lib.  xv.,  cap.  iv..     Anno  1524.— Jacopo  Nardi,  Lib.  viL, 

pp.  206-10-12-16.  — Ammirato,  Lib.     p.  308. 

XXX.,  pp.  353-354.— Muratori,  Annali,     f  Ammirato,  Lib.  xxx.,  pp.  355-356. 
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Medici  in  the  possession  of  Florenre  for  100,000  lloriiis; 
and  a  like  sum  for  the  rostomtion  «»f  Ueggio  and  Rubieni 
which  had  been  seiztMl  by  the  Duke  of  I'errara  during  tlie  pon- 
titical  vacancy,  besides  other  conditions,  all  subiect  to  the 
approval  of  the  emperor :  amongst  them  tlie  protection  of 
Milan  and  the  ecclesijtstical  states,  I'rancesco  Sforza  being 
ma<le  a  priiuipal  in  tlie  treaty  and  a  place  left  for  Venice  if  she 
were  disposed  to  join  ^■.  Clement's  terror  on  account  of  the 
Church  and  Florentine  territor}'  was  thus  allayed  and  if  the 
unscnipulous  character  of  Charles  and  the  subse<]uent  con- 
duct of  the  Colonna  and  of  Hourlkon  be  considered,  he  acted 
pnidently ;  for  he  himself  was  defenceless  and  all  else  was 
distant  and  uncertain. 

Meanwhile  unmitigated  plunder  in  the  form  of  subsidies 
was  inflicted  by  Charles  on  all  the  Italian  stiites  and  unmiti- 
gated  outrage  by  his  soldiers  on  all  tlie  miserable  people ;  no 
longer  united  they  were  no  longer  feared,  and  the  most  sliame- 
less  breach  of  every  tie  that  is  commonly  held  sacred  amongst 
nations  was  unscrupulously  committed  by  the  Imperialists. 
Italy  was  at  the  emperor's  feet  and  he  ungenerously  trampled 
on  her.  Nor  did  the  oppressors  themselves  agree;  Hourbon  and 
Pescara  became  indignant  with  the  viceroy  for  having  sent  King 
Francis  to  Spain  not  only  without  their  knowledge  but  against 
that  minister's  own  declared  hitention  of  carrying  him  to  Naples. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  dissension,  and  of  Pescara  s  high  dis- 
pleasure against  (?harles  who  supported  the  viceroy :  nor  was  it 
lost  upon  the  arch-intriguer  Girolamo  Morone  High  Chancellor 
of  Milan,  who  foreseeing  the  fate  of  that  principality  began  one 
of  the  most  memorable  intrigues  in  the  ainials  of  Italy :  no- 
thing less  than  with  the  full  consent  of  Pope  Clement,  the 
Duke  of  Milan,  and  the  Venetian  republic  to  make  the  Mar- 
quis of  Pescara  King  of  Naples ;  and  having  once  got  rid  of  the 
French,  to  drive  the  Spaniards  also  from  Italy  and  secure  the 


*  Guicciardini,  Storia,  Lib.  xvi.,  cap.  i",  pp.  l-l.'i. 
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Duke  of  Milan  in  his  dominions.  Pescara  consented  if  he  could 
•*  honoundihi  "  accomplish  the  enteqirise,  and  as  the  ingenuity 
of  lawyers  :nul  tlie  poiititr's  infallibility  succeeded  in  allaying  his 
delicate  and  conscientious  scruples,  it  was  coolly  determined  to 
cut  to  pieces  every  man  in  his  army  who  would  not  support  him  ! 
This  reputable  plot  was  advancing  rapidly  when  the  continued 
absence  of  an  important  agent,  (subsequently  known  to  have 
been  murdered  on  his  jouniey  to  Milan)  alarmed  the  marquis, 
who  then  revealed  the  conspiracy  to  C'liarles  with  an  assurance 
that  he  had  sinuilated  from  the  first  in  order  to  unravel  the 
whole  proceeding !  Whether  this  were  truth  or  falsehood  is 
still  uncertain  because  no  man  can  divine  the  secret  motives 
of  another's  actions ;  but  Morone  was  imprisoned  and  Sforza 
after  a  partial  spoliation  of  his  states,  wius  compelled  to  take 
refuge  in  his  own  citadel  where  almost  in  a  dying  state  he  was 
besieged  by  Pescara. 

This  violence  offered  to  Francesco  Sforza  showed  the  Italian 
potentates  exactly  what  they  might  themselves  expect  from  the 
continual  j)rofessions  and  conciliating  language  of  the  emperor: 
Clement  and  the  Venetians  above  all  were  indignant  at  being 
thus  duped  or  betrayed  by  Pescara  and  were  so  much  the  more 
angr}'  and  suspicious  because  Charles  had  constantly  avoided 
giving  the  formal  investiture  of  Francesco  as  Duke  of  Milan,  to 
which  he  was  bound  by  treaty  ;  wherefore  this  last  act  proved 
too  plainly  that  a  pretext  alone  was  wanting  to  despoil  him  and 
make  jVlilau  the  first  step  of  the  future  Italian  throne  *.  Mean- 
while the  heavy  contribution  imposed  on  F'lorence  bowed  as  she 
was  under  existing  burdens,  did  not  tend  to  diminish 
public  discontent  or  soften  the  hatred  to  Cortona: 
neither  ultra-liberals  nor  more  zealous  Medician  adherents  saw 
any  indication  of  what  they  had  been  formerly  led  to  expect  from 
Clement.  The  cardinal's  hard  and  disgusting  rule  alienated 
many  of  the  Medician  faction,  and  some  of  its  ablest  supporters, 

•  Varchi,  Stor.  Fior.,  Lib.  ii.,  pp.  28-33. — Ammirato,  Lib.  xxx.,  pp.  356-358. 
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Hucb  as  Piero  .Mitmiinni,   l*aiululfo  Curbinelli,  Antonio  Serris- 
tori,   Piero    llidolti,  and  other  jidlierents   had    been  arreated 
by  death.      :Mt'an while  its  adversaries    gained   strengtli  and 
reputation;  tlie  Strozzi,  Ciipponi,  and  (iuieeiardini,  supported 
bv  weahh  tah?nt  and  popuhirity  carried  with  them  a  powerful 
party,  and  I'rancesco  W'ttori  the  cousin  of  Niecolo  Capponi  antl 
friend  of  Filippo  Strozzi  also  belonged  to  them.      .laropo  Sal- 
viati  resided  constantly  at  Kome  but  his  funiily  remained ;  and 
Capponis  cousins  the  sons  of  Alamanni*,  Averardo,  and  Piero 
Salviati,  who  were  brolhers-in-law  to  Matteo  Strozzi  and  Fran- 
i-esco  Guicciardini,  added  much  to  the  strength  of  this  party. 
Amongst  all  these,  Niccolo  Capponi  was  the  man  in  whom  public 
confidence  and  general  respect  was  most  concentrated  and  to  whom 
the  comnmnitv  looked  as  their  future  leader  in  the  event  of  a 
revolution  *.     The  remembrance  of  their  freedom  and  genend 
independence  under  the  inlluence  of  Savonarola  and  during  Sode- 
rini's  administration  now  liecame  more  vivid,  encompassed  as 
it  was  bv  that  romantic  affection  and  reverence  for  the  "  Olden 
Time "  which  recalls  only  its  joys  and  comforts  and  forgets 
its  evils. 

Francis  I.  was  relieved  from  captivity  in  the  beginning  of 
15!>0  under  conditions  so  liai'il  that  he  determined  not  to  fulhl 
them  and  had  the  sympathy  of  Europe  in  his  favour :  where- 
fore leaving  his  two  sons  to  their  fate  as  hostages  in  the  empe- 
ror's power,  and  seeing  the  univei*sal  terror  of  the  Italians  at 
the  latter  s  ambition  and  their  own  danger,  lit  at  once  gave  the 
rein  to  liis  desires,  entered  into  a  league  with  the  pope  and 
Venice,  tacitly  including  the  Florentines,  luid  resolved  once 
more  to  carry  war  into  Itidy.  Hostilities  soon  re-coinnienced 
in  Lombardy  where  Francesco  Guicciardini  was  sent  as  "Lieu- 
tenant of  the  Church"  instead  of  the  old  title  of  legate,  to 
superintend  the  pontifl's  army  ;  Count  Guido  liangoni  had  the 
chief  militan*  command  and  Giovanni  de'  Medici  led  the  papal 

•  Nerli,  Lib.  vii.,  p.  143. 


infantry.  The  Marquis  of  Saluzzo  commanded  for  F'rancis,  and 
the  Duke  of  Urbino  with  a  Venetian  ''  ProrvctUtore,''  for  that 
republic.  Francesco  Mjiria  Sforza  was  still  besieged  in  the  citadel 
of  Milan  by  the  Marquis  ofPescarawho  with  Antonio  deLeyva 
and  the  other  Spanish  chiefs  seeing  the  inutility  of  a  defensive 
warfare,  urged  the  emperor  to  attack  Clement  in  the  Roman 
states  and  even  beleaguer  Kome  itself.  Cardinal  Colonna  and 
I  )on  Ugo  de  Moncada  the  regent  of  Naples  had  already  in- 
fringed a  recent  truce  and  treaclierously  assaulted  Home  ;  thev 
liad  taken  three  of  the  gates,  driven  Clement  into  the  castle  of 
Saint  Angelo  and  plundered  not  only  the  Vatican  but  the  church 
of  Saint  Peter,  the  third  part  of  the  Borgo,  and  every  eardiiud, 
jtrelate,  and  foreign  ambassador  tliat  resided  there.  They  then 
dictated  a  truce,  and  compelling  the  pope  to  recall  most  of  his 
troops  from  Lombardy  disturbed  all  the  plans  and  movements 
of  the  confederates.  Nor  did  Pescara  and  Ley  va  fail  to  exhibit 
to  the  world  the  weakness  and  unskilfulness  of  both  papal 
troops  and  officers  as  displayed  in  the  attack  on  Siena:  Clement 
had  in  fact  attempted  with  a  large  force  to  change  the  Senese 
government  which  had  lately  become  hostile  to  him ;  but  after 
a  series  of  errors  his  army  was  completely  baffled  and  his  troops 
dispersed  before  the  Camullia  Gate  of  that  city  by  a  single 
effort  of  the  iidiabiUmts-. 

Meanwhile  George  Frundsberg  from  his  private  means  and 
influence  had  levied  troops  and  entered  the  Mantuan  territory 
with  large  reenforcements,  and  Giovanni  de' Medici  at  the  head 
of  four  thousand  infantry  whom  the  pope  had  avoided  recaUing 


♦  "  Sacco  di  Homa^*  da  Jacopo  Bon- 
ajuiitc,  <li  San  Miniato,  pj).  62-70. — 
This  gentleman  of  the  ancient  family 
of  Bonapsirte  of  San  Miniato,  between 
Florence  and  Pisa,  and  descended  from 
an  exiled  Florentine  race,  was  an  eye- 
witness to  the  sack  of  Rome,  little 
thinking  what  influence  a  descendant 
of  his  own  family  would  in  after  ages 


exercise  not  only  over  Italy  but  all 
the  world,  in  the  history  of  which  he 
was  destined  to  fill  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  wonderful  chapters.  — 
Guicciardiui,  Lib.  xvii.,  cap.  v.,  p.  219. 
— Lettere  di  Principe,  fol.  104-106, 
vol.  i".  —  Muratori,  Ann.    1526.  — 


Malavolti, 
129. 


Lib.    vii.,  Parte   iii.,   fol. 
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to  Rome  was  f;rnt  nj^uinst  him  :  hut  lie,  ulVuiil  oi  .ippiily  fac-ing 
these  (lermaii  soldiers  with  his  llahaii  haiuls,  hanissed  them  hy 
continual   and  severe  encounters  until  he  was   unfortunately 
wounde<l  in  a  skirmish  nrar  Hori^otorte,  afterwards  had  his  leg 
amputated,  and  expired  at  Mantua  <>n  llie  thirtieth  of  Xoveni- 
l>or  15-4ti.     The  death  of  this  daring'  and  extraordinary  youn«,' 
warrior  at  eightand  twenty  is  said  to  have  struck  terror  to  the 
heart  of  Italy  whiwe  every  hope  had  l*>ng  heen  fi.\ed  on  him  as 
her  ablest   chan»pion  :  his  coura«^'e  amount inj»  often   to  rabh- 
uess  and  in  the  opinion   of  many  to  madness,   had   hegini  to 
subside  into  more  calm  and  rdlective  valour  whih'  his  military 
knowledj'e  and  experience  <»ave  augmented  force  and  vigour  to 
his  genius-.     He  was  sincerely  mourned  hy  his  countrymen 
for  at  no  time  could  he  have  been  less  easily  spared  and  all 
Italy  felt  the  blow;   nay   Clement  liiiiiNrlf  whose  fears  and 
jealousy  had  excluded  him  from  family  puwer  was  forced   to 
acknowledge  his  worth,  and  the  seltlsh  smile  which  at  a  more 
fortunate   moment  would   have   lightmrd    lu>    features,    tiow 
melted  into  equally  seltish  sorrow  at  the  death  of  (iiovanni  de' 
Medici.     His  renown  spread  even  through  England  and  fdled 
all  minds  from  the  king  downwards  with  uiH|ualilied  admira- 
tion;  nay  after  death  he  lived  in  ilic  hearts  of  his  soldiers, 
who  with  mourning  weeds  and  a  sable  banner  still  held  together 
as  in  his  lifetime,  and  under  the  dreaded  name  of  the  "  Black 
Bands  "  proved  in  after  wars  the  value  of  their  ^'fathers'  and 
"  masters''  discipline f. 

*  It  was  necessary  to  ainputitc  his  loir,  l.'>46.) 

and  on  the  surjfeon's  information  that  f  Segni,  Storia  Fio.,  Lib.  i",  p.  .T2. — 

ten  men   would  be  required   to  hohl  Vanhi,  Lib.  ii",pp.  53  and  63 ;  Lib.  v., 

him    during  the   operation   he  smiled  p.  30.— Historic  di  M:irco  Guazzo,  p. 

and   said,  "  iVo  om   shall  hold  mt"  4.0.— Cfuirciardini,  Lib.  xvii.,  cap.  iv., 

then  taking  a  candle  and  fixing  him-  p.  l!>5  ;  rap.  v  ,p.  237. — Jaoopo  Bona- 

self  in  a  firm  posture,  held  the  light  parte, "&tCCOf/i/?omfl." — I'auloGiovio 

for  the  surgeons,  and  resoluttly  bore  "  Vite.*^ — Ammirato,   IJb.  xxx.,   p. 

the  operation  (no  slight  or  short  one  363. —  Nerli,  Lib.  vii.,  p.  144. — Giul". 

in  those  days),  uttering  but  two  moans  Ughi,  Mem.  Stor.  delle  Cose  di  Firenze, 

while  it  lasted.  (Vide  Marco  Ouazzo's  MS,,  p.  36. 
IIUton€,p.i9.  In  Venegia. — OiolitOf 


The  importance  attached  by  Macchiavelli  to  Giovannis  mill- 
tary  genius  and  chnractt  r  may  be  seen  in  a  letter  to  Guicci- 
ardini  of  the  fifteenth  ofMarch  ITjOf,^  where  he  writes:  "lam 
"  about  to  say  what  will  seem  to  you  madness  and  will  make  a 
"  proposition  that  you  will  deem  pcrhai)s  rash  or  ridiculous; 
•  but  these  aie  tiin<>  that  demand  unusual,  strange,  and 
•*  Itold  <leliberations ;  everybody  wlio  can  reason  on  worldly 
••  matters  well  knows  liow  foolish  and  unstable  is  the  multitude; 
•'  yet  constituted  even  as  tlie  peoide  are  they  often  suggest 
•'  what  is  right  and  what  ought  to  bo  done.  For  some  days 
••  past  it  has  been  said  in  Florence  that  (iiovanni  de'  Medici 
"  should  display  the  banner  of  an  adventurer  and  make  war 
"  (»n  his  own  account."  This,  ^laeeliiavelli  adds,  roused  him 
to  consider  that  the  people  miglit  be  right;  for  no  man  pos- 
sessed the  conli(biice  of  the  Italian  nation  so  much  as  he; 
there  were  none  whom  the  soldiers  would  so  cheerfully  follow, 
or  who  was  more  e^t«emed  and  feared  by  the  Spaniards:  he 
was  daring,  impetuous,  of  grand  conceptions ;  and  seized  ra- 
pidly on  great  .'uid  broad  piin(i[iles  of  action.  Wherefore,  in 
Maccliiavelli's  opinion,  l»y  tlie  secret  assistance  of  Clement  he 
might  have  assembled  u  formidable  army  and  though  apparently 
acting  as  an  independent  condottiere  of  the  olden  time,  yet  as 
a  soldier  of  Francis  and  a  Medici,  the  Spaniards  would  be  in 
alarm,  and  pause  ere  they  continued  their  ambitious  projects 
against  the  independence  of  Italy,  while  it  would  give  more 
vigour  and  coniidence  to  Francis  *.  This  was  too  hazardous 
a  measure  for  the  cautious  and  timid  nature  of  Clement,  if 
indeed  it  were  ever  formally  proposed  to  liim,  and  his  very 
timidity  miglit  have  sliarpened  his  perception  to  its  ultimate 
effects  as  regarded  Florence  where  his  authority  would  not  have 
stood  a  day  against  the  power,  the  talents,  and  the  popularity 
of  Giovanni  de'  Medici f. 

*  Macchiavelli,  Letterc  Familiarc,  liCttcra  Ixiv. 
t  Varchi,  Storia  Fioient.,  Lib.  i",  pp.  53-54. 
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'Hie  Mjiniuis  of  roscjira  (iir.l  iii  Nu^ciuber  i:)-4.'>  at  thirty - 
8ix  years  of  iv^o  leavinj^  IvWiud  him  the  charaeter  of  one  of  the 
ahlest  iiieu   of  his   tiin.«  hut    sa.lly  tarnishea  hy   hin  douhh? 
trem-her\'  to  liis  soveroi«,Mi.   Morone   ami   every  otlier  party 
iinplieateil  in  the  late  intri«,".ie  ah«ait  the  kin^'doin  (»f  Naples. 
His  aeerase   uia.le  way  f«»r  HourhMii  to  :Hsumo  the  sole  coni- 
iiumd  ill  Lonil>anly.  with   an   army  auj^meiited  hy  more  than 
thirteen  tluaisaml  Gorman  adventunuN  muh'r  (MM>p„'e  IVundH- 
hof''  Its  alrea.ly  notieeil :   they  ha<l  f.)ll.<       !   liim   lor  a  erown 
apieee  ami  the  promise  o\'  the  wine,  tlie  \suui.  ji,  and  the  pillaf,'e 
of  lUilv!     Ihit   now  tlie  whole  eonntry  was  exhausted,  Milan 
was  mined  hy  postileneo  and  e\eesaiv<'  cniilrihutions,  and  her 
sovereijtn  after  defending'  his  eitadrl  in  iIm-  last  was  ftU'eed  to 
eapitulate  and  take  shelter  in  J/»di :   Uuurhon  had  no  mon<y  to 
pay  his  tro(»ps  who  turned  insolent,   nuitinous,  and  ungovcrn- 
ahie  :  their  extortions  and  vrxuAiy  were  horrihle  ;  every  Spanish 
soldier  became  an  executioner  with  all  his  implements  of  tor- 
ture until  volunt;iry  or  intlieted  dt^ath  put  ail  en.l  to  his  victims 
suflerings  and  made  way  fi»r  some  fn^sh  t.h)Kt  of  unmitigated 
enieltv.       These   horrors  were   not    couluied    to   tlio    inferior 
soldiers  ;  Hiauhon  himself  was  forced  inti>  arii.ins  sai<l  to  have 
been  abhorrent  to  his  nature,  in  consequence  of  llie  emperors 
penury.     The   lor.l  of  half  Kurope  and  the   In«]i«'s  was  now 
unable  to  maintain  an  anny  whicli  any  single  one  of  his  nume- 
rous possessions  could  easily   havr    .1  i^i.     while    hidependent 
states.  Moroue  who  had  been  entrapped  by  the  double  treachery 
of  Pescarawas  still  in  prison,  and   Homhou  by  ordering  him 
out  for  execution  extracted   -^lO.OOH  <iu.:its   as  bis  ransom  =^ 
Morone  then  became  l^ourbon's  companion  and  very  soon  his 
most  intimate  counsellor  antl  absolute  govenior,  so  powerful 
were  his  spells  over  the  mind  of  all  with  whom  ho  associated  ! 
Clement  indignant   at   the   Colonna,  eager  for  revenge,  and 

♦  Guiemnlin?,  Lib.  xvii  ,  cap.   ti.,  p.  243.—  Jacopo  Bonaparte,  «'.<?</<•- o  ,/i 
Hottut,^  p.  76. 
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seeing  that  Moncada  in  his  treaty  (nily  looked  to  the  empe- 
ror's interest,  at  nim-  broke  tlio  true*'  as  they  had  dope,  de{>rived 
the  cardinal  of  his  hat,  assenil.led  under  Paulo  Vitelli  all  the 
troops  he  had  been  forced  to  rerall  from  I,ond)ardy,  and  ftrdered 
him  to  earrv  lirt'  and  sword  throii^^hout  tlie  ('oloniiese  possessions. 
This  was  I'oaiiully  acinniplisliedjail  with  great  loss  of  reputation 
to  the  pope  and  misery  to  tlie  peop]<'  tor  a  war  of  extenriina- 
tion  was  waged  on  the  Neapolitan  frontier  against  the 
Colonna  by  Vitelli  and  Uien/o  da  (  eri  :  n(»r  was  this 
all;  Clement  determined  t«»  attempt  that  kingdom  itself  and 
to  this  end  invited  Kegniej- Count  of  \'au(h'niont  ;i-.  rei)rcsenta- 
tive  of  th(^  ancient  Anion  race  to  try  his  fortunt!  there.  Con- 
siderable success  at  iirst  attended  the  pajral  arms,  but  the  want 
of  money  soon  worked  out  its  usual  consefjiiences  and  Iiienzo  da 
('eri  returned  in  despair  to  liome  ■■■. 

But  now  the  storm  began  to  tliicken  in  [.ombardy  which  was 
destined  to  fall  with  overwhelming  iorce  on  the  head  of  ( "leuKiit 
and  devastate  In  yond  all  former  exain[)les  tlio  anci<'nt  capital 
of  the  world.  IJonrbon's  army  was  in  siicli  a  state  of  dis- 
organisation that  it  was  witli  extreme  difliculty  he  could  after 
several  trials  induce  the  soldieis  to  quit  Milan  and  form  a 
junction  with  I'nnidsberg  on  the  Tn'l)liia  ;  at  length  with 
the  aid  of  Antonio  de  J.eyv,i  and  the  Manjuis  d<  1  Guasto  live 
months'  arrears  were  sciajied  together  from  various  sources 
and  battalion  after  battalion  marched  slowly  and  sullenly  to 
Pavia,  but  all  had  crossed  the  Po  on  the  thirtieth  of  January 
15*27,  and  mustered  about  twentv-three  thousand  men  of 
various  nations  ;  ill-paid,  insubordinate,  and  licentious  j-.  In 
these  circumstances  Pourbon  had  no  choice,  he  must  have 
disbanded  his  army  or  maintained  them  at  the  enemy's  ex- 
pense ;  he  could  scarcely  attack  the  Venetians  for  the  confede- 
rate army  guarded  their  territory,  beyond  which  the  Duke  of 


*  Miiratori,  Annali,  Ann.  1 52(1-1527. 
t  Ouicciardini,  Stor.,  Lib.  xviii.,  rap.  i",  p.  1 ,  &c*. — Animir.ito,  liib.  xxx..p.  365. 
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Urbinohatl  refused  to  follow  Fruiulsl>erg,  principally  from  hatred 
to  Clement,  and  a  wish  to  force  him  into  the  restitution  of  Mon- 
tefeltro  and  San  F.eo.  Florence  or  Rome  therefore  alone 
remained  and  the  plunder  of  either  offered  a  tempting  bait  to 
the  cupidity  of  Bourbon  s  soldiers. 

The  year  15'47,says  Guicciardini,  wa^^  replete  ^vith  tlie  most 
terrible  and  for  many  centuries  the  most  unheard-of  misfor- 
tunes :  mutations  of  states,  captivity  of  princes,  the  most  fearful 
plundering  of  <ities ;    famine,  pestilence,  death,  flight,  and  ra- 
pine :  and  the  only  delay  to  the  commencement  of  these  fright- 
ful calamities  was  Bourbon's  dithculty  in  withdrawing  his  army 
from  Milan  :  this  being  accomplished  he  lingered  for  about  three 
weeks  in  the  vicinity  of  Blacentia  threatening  it  with  a  siege, 
but  more  from  inability  to  proceed  than  inclination,  until  Al- 
phonso  Duke  of  Fernira,  who  had  now  to  Clement's  great  mor- 
tification joined  the  Imperialists,  persuaded  him  to  advance 
at  once  on  Bologna  and  occupy  that  city  if  he  could  ;  or  if  not, 
at  least  there  determine  on  his  future  course  whctlier  to  march 
to  the  con«)uest  of  Florence  or  of  Bome*.     It  wus,  says  Guic- 
ciardini,  (himself  a  principal  actor  in  this  drama)  an  astonishing 
resolution  of  Bourbon  and  his  army ;  who  finding  themselves 
without  money,  without  stores,  without  pioneers,  without  the 
means  of  carrying  their  provisions  ;  prepared  to  advance  into  the 
heart  of  an  enemy's  countiy  and  against  adversaries  that  were 
far  superior  to  them  in  number:  ^till  mure  surprising  was  the 
Germans'  fortitude  who  leaving  then-  country  with  a  single  ducat 
each,  having  sutVered  so  nnich  since  their  arrival  in  Italy,  and 
witli  onlv  two  or  three  ducats  more  to  subsist  on,  should  now 
against  the  custom  of  all  soldiers  and  es])ecially  those  of  their 
own  nation,  still  go  forward  with  no  pay,  and  no  reward  but 
the  hope  of  victory.     Wui  what  made  them  bear  all  this  was 
the  authority  and  influence  of  George  Frundsberg  their  captain 

♦  Guicciardini,  Lib.  xviii.,  cap.  i"*,  pp.  1  to  19. 


who  allured  them  with  the  plunder  of  Rome  and  the  greater 
portion  of  Italy*. 

With  such  hopes  and  such  prospects  Bourbon  began  his 
maiTh  about  the  last  week  in  February,  watehed  on  all  sides 
by  the  allies  but  with  little  inclination  on  the  part  of  Urbino 
to  molest  him  until  fear  should  have  compelled  the  pope  to 
restore  San  Leo  and  IMontefeltro,  which  Guicciardini  much  to 
Clement's  dissatisfaction  took  upon  him  to  promise  f. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  February  Bourbon  occupied  San 
Donnino  which  was  pillaged,  and  the  papal  array  nearly  twelve 
thousand  strong  under  the  Marquis  of  Saluzzo  and  Guicciar- 
dini (with  whom  also  was  Macchiavelli  on  a  public  mission) 
retreated  from  Parma  to  Modena  followed  by  the  Imperialists 
who  continued  their  march  by  Reggio  and  Modena  to  the  con- 
fines of  the  Bolognese  territtory :  on  the  fifth  of  Mai'ch  the 
Venetians  crossed  the  Po  in  pursuit  and  reached  Rubiera  when 
Bourbon  and  his  mutinous  army  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bologna.     During  these  transactions  terror  and  irresolution 
marked  the  weakness  of  Clement :  the  ill  success  of  the  Nea- 
politan invasion,  the  disorder  of  his  troops  and  finances,  the 
failure  of  assistance  from  France,  the  lukewarmness  of  Francis 
from  first  to  last,  the  slender  expectations  from  England,  far 
too  distant  and  uncertain  to  be  trusted,  and  the  tardiness  of 
Venice  in  paying  Saluzzo's  garrison  in  Bologna  which  rendered 
them  entirely  useless ;  alarmed  too  at  the  conduct  of  Urbino 
which  exposed  Tuscany  to  invasion,  Siena  being  in  favour  of 
the  emperor  and  Florence  ready  to  revolt ;  all  this  proved  too 
great  for  pope   Clement's  resolution,  and  after  much  vacilla- 
tion he  resolved  on  coming  to  terms.     He  therefore  agreed  with 
the  imperial  envoys  Caesar  Fieramosca  and  Semon,  who  had 
been  sent  for  that  purpose  to  a  suspension  of  anns  for  eight 
months,  but  under  rigorous  conditions  and   great  pecuniar)^ 


VOL.  IV. 


•  Guicciardini,  Lib.  xviii.,  cap.  i«,  p.  22. 
t  Guicciardini,  Lib.  xviii.,  cap.  i»,  p.  19, 
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disbursements  both  by  Rome  and  Florence.  Amongst  other 
things  Lannoy  the  viceroy  of  Naples  was  to  repair  to  Home  as 
a  guarantee  for  Bourbon's  obser\'anee  of  the  truce,  of  wliich 
Clement  was  doubtful,  although  from  a  letter  intercepted  by 
Guicciardini  it  became  known  that  Hourbon  hud  himself  advised 
Lannoy  to  make  tnice  with  the  |H)ntitT*.  On  the  viceroy's 
arrival  Clement's  faith  in  the  fullilment  of  this  convention 
became  so  firm  or  his  coffei-s  so  empty  tliat  he  disbanded  all 
his  troops  except  a  hundred  light  horsemen  and  two  thousand 
of  the  Black  Bands  of  Giovanni  de'  Medici ;  and  then  despatched 
Fioramosca  to  Bourbon  with  the  treaty,  urging  him  to  evacuate 
the  ecrlesijistical  territor}' on  payment  of  the  stipulated  sumsf. 
But  neither  Bourl)on  nor  his  troops  notwithstanding  strong 
professions  made  by  him  to  Guicciardini  were  so  inchned  and 
the  investment  of  Bologna  contimied,  while  Frbino  under  pre- 
tence of  defending  the  Venetian  territory  against  liourbon  after 
the  truce  was  accepted,  recrossed  the  Po  and  retired  witli  all 
the  Venetian  army  to  Casalmaggiore;. 

For  eight  days  Bourbon  remained  undecided,  at  length, 
either  from  inability  to  restrain  his  troops  or  predetermination, 
he  wrote  to  inform  Guicciardini  that  the  former  reason  com- 
pelled him  to  proceed,  and  accordingly  on  the  last  day  of 
March  he  had  advanced  to  Ponte-a-Reno  and  passed  Imola  on 
the  fifth  of  April,  the  Marquis  of  Saluzzo  and  Guicciardhii 
having  preceded  him  and  occupied  Forli.  The  viceroy  ex- 
pressed liis  indignation  at  Bourbon's  conduct  and  quitted  Rome 
on  the  third  of  April  to  meet  him,  assuring  Clement  that  he 
should  be  compelled  to  observe  the  truce:  on  the  si.xth  he 
arrived  at  Florence  where  he  remained  to  treat  with  Bourbons 
messengers  being  certain  that  nothing  could  now  arrest  his  march 


*  Guicciardini,  Lib.  xviii.,  cap.  i<*,  p^ 

22-29. 

f  For  minute  account*  of  all  these 

events,  see  the   I  etters  of  Giovanni 

Mattco  Chiberti,  the  pope's  almoner, 

in  the  collection  of  state  papers,  called 


"  Leltere  di  Prmcifn"  "  Le  qnali  si 
scrtvonOy  o  da  Principi,  o  a  Principi, 
0  ragionano  di  Principi"—  In  Vcne- 
tia,  Zilctti.  1585. 

X  Guicciardini,  Lib.  xviii.,  cap.  i**,  pp. 
30-31. — Let  tore  di  Principi. 


but  paying  ati  enormous  sum  which  was  to  be  levied  as  usual 
on  the  Florentines*. 

Meanwhile  Guicciardini  strove  hard,  as  lieutenant-general  of 
the  Church  in  Lombardy,  to  induce  Venice,  Urbino,  and 
Saluzzo  to  make  some  effort  against  Bourbon  even  for  their 
own  sakes,  as  whatever  course  Clement  might  eventually  be 
compelled  to  take  they  would  assuredly  suffer  by  his  abase- 
ment ;  and  he  so  far  succeeded  as  to  get  them  across  the 
Apennines  into  the  Florentine  province  of  Mugello,  while 
Bourbon  in  the  last  week  of  April  had  advanced  by  Meldola, 
Santa  Sofia,  and  Val-di-Bagno  as  far  as  Pieve  di  San  Stefano 
on  the  Tiber  in  the  mountains  above  the  upper  Val-d'Amo : 
his  envoys  at  Florence  about  the  same  time  signed  a  con- 
vention with  the  viceroy,  engaging  Bourbon  to  respect  the  truce 
on  payment  of  a  large  additional  subsidy. 

The  viceroy  was  probably  sincere,  and  Bourbon  himself  per- 
haps would  rather  have  escaped  from  his  daring  and  sacrilegious 
enterprise  ;  but  his  troops  were  obstinate  and  he  could  not  if 
he  would  control  them  :  Clement  himself  appeared  blind  to  all 
danger,  nor  could  the  efforts  of  Guicciardini  restore  liis  natural 
perception :  the  last  convention  at  Florence  completely  lulled 
him  to  repose,  and  believing  himself  in  perfect  safety  he  dis- 
missed the  "Black  Bands,"  sent  the  Prince  de  Vaudemont 
back  to  Marseilles  and  quietly  awaited  the  event f.     Bourbon 
had  now  reached  Chiassa  near  Arezzo,  and  the  allies  were  at 
Barberino  where  in  a  council  of  war  it  was  determined  at  the 
suggestion  of  Federigo  da  Bozzole  that  preparations  should  be 
made  at  Ancisa  thirteen  miles  from  Florence  to  quarter  the 
confederate  army,  which  marched  for  that  place  the  next  morn- 
ing.    The  vicinity  of  Bourbon,  and  the  near  approach  of  the 
allies  to  Florence  created   a  powerful   feeling  of  insecurity 
which,  coupled  with  the  public  discontent  nearly  accomplished  a 


•  Letterc  di  Principi.- 
Histo.,  folios  64-65. 


-Marco  Guazzo,    f  Guicciardini,  Stor.,  Lib.  xviii.,  cap. 
ii.,  pp.  33-40. 
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revolution  and  threw  great  ditBcultics  in  the  waj  of  all  further 
military  operations*. 

The  young  and  ardent  spirits  of  the  popular  party  had  been 
constantly  gaining  ground,  and  on  the  pretext  of  self-defence  in 
the  troubled  state  of  Italy  continmd  demands  were  made  to  the 
goveniment  for  arms :  these  clamours  increased  after  the  death 
of  Giovanni  de'  Medici  who  was  considered  as  a  sort  of  palladium ; 
but  the  general  tone  of  the  liberals  became  more  audacious  as 
misfortunes  thickened  round  the  head  of  C  lement  and  tax  after 
tax  was  laid  ujwn  the  city  for  his  service f.  At  the  approach  of 
the  hostile  armies,  both  equally  feared  by  Florence,  arms  were 
again  loudly  demanded  by  the  people,  who  were  encouraged  by 
Niccolo  Capponi,  the  Gonfalonier  Luigi  Guicciardini*,  and 
other  chiefs,  and  not  opposed  by  the  Palleschi.  A  consultation 
was  held  on  their  demand  at  the  Medician  palace  where  Niccolo 
Capponi  starting  up  with  great  animation  insisted,  "that  mat- 
*'  ters  of  such  importance  which  affected  the  common  safety 
*'  should  not  be  discussed  in  the  private  apartment  of  the  car- 
*'  dintd  but  amongst  a  greater  lunnber  of  citizens  and  in  the 
**  public  pahice  the  residence  of  the  Seignory." 

These  words  soon  became  public  and  tilled  the  different 
parties  with  hopes  and  fears  :  the  demand  for  arms  though 
reasonable  was  justly  considered  revolutionary  yet  complied 
with ;  not  from  any  sense  of  justice,  but  a  pure  necessity  arising 
from  general  discontent  even  amongst  the  Palleschi,  and  a  de- 
termination of  the  latter  to  let  Clement,  who  had  treated  them 
harshly,  feel  their  strength  and  his  own  dependence.  Staggered 
by  the  pope's  apparent  earnestness  about  the  reestablishment 
of  political  liberty,  they.had  a  few  months  before  entreated  him 
not  to  circumscribe  their  power  or  think  of  public  freedom 
until  he  had  made  friends  with  Spain,  when  they  persuaded 

*  Guicciardini,  Stor.,  Lib.  xviii.,  cap.  f  Varchi,  Lib.  i**,  p.  54. 

ii.,  pp.  40-4  L — Discorsi  di  Marco  Fos-  X  Brother  of  the  historian  and  author 

eari,    torn,   xxiii.,  p.  200,  Del.  Erud.  of  the  Commentaries  :  he  was  accused 

Toscani.  of  playing  a  double  part. 


themselves  that  Charles  V.,  who  hated  free  governments,  would 
be  their  firmest  friend,  because  through  such  means  he  could 
more  easily  obtain  a  command  of  the  public  money.     Clement 
unhesitatingly  refused  this,  as  he  said,  for  the  good  of  the 
community  not  his  own  private  interest;  but  from  his  known 
falseness  of  character  many  believed  that  he  had  no  real  inten- 
tion of  accomplishing  any  measure  of  reform.     The  Palleschi 
were  reminded  of  the  many  hard  blows  which  they  had  already 
received,  of  the  certainty  that  Clement  would  do  his  utmost 
to  humble  them  whatever  might  be  his  final  intentions  as  re- 
garded liberty ;  and,  conscious  as  they  were  of  meriting  public 
hatred,  their  best  chance  was  to  strike  at  the  power  which  con- 
trolled them  and  deceived  the  people.    Amongst  these  also  sus- 
picions were  rife  that  the  pope  had  only  been  amusing  them  on 
tlie  all  engrossing  subject  of  liberty  until  Ippolito  and  Alessan- 
dro  having  learned  their  part  should  be  able  with  external  aid 
to  become  absolute  lords  of  Florence. 

This  disaffection  of  the  Palleschi  increased  public  confidence, 
more  especially  as  the  chief  magistrate  Luigi  Guicciardini 
although  hitherto  a  strong  adherent  of  the  Medici,  now  showed 
himself  disposed,  and  as  Pitti  avers  through  a  trimming  dispo- 
sition, to  yield  everjlhing  to  the  people.  The  youth  of  Florence 
led  by  Piero  Salviati  a  young  and  wealthy  noble  and  very  inti- 
mate with  Ippolito,  were  the  prime  and  salient  movers  of  this 
clamour  for  arms,  and  the  gonfaloniers  of  companies  had  orders 
to  distribute  them :  but  government  becoming  alanned  at  its  own 
boldness  suddenly  revoked  the  decree  and  a  universal  burst  of 
indignation  instantly  followed  *.  Previous  to  this  Salviati  had 
led  on  his  young  followers  so  audaciously  as  to  scour  the  city  by- 
night  in  arms,  and  intimidate  all  the  public  authorities,  until  he 

*  The  young  leaders  of  this  affray,  di   Giovanni    Macchiavelli    (not    the 

excited  by  the    older  citizens,  were  secretary),  Giovambatista  Giacomini, 

Giero  di  Alamanno  Salviati,  Giuliano  Giovanfrancesco  Antinori,  and  many 

Pondi,   Alamanno    de'   Pazzi,    Dante  others   all    of    the    highest    families. 

Castiglione,  Francesco  Spinelli,  Anto-  {Varchi,  Lib.  i«,  p.  55.  ) 
nio  Berardi,  Batista  del  Bene,  Niccolo 
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was  persuaded  by  Ottaviano  de'  Medici  to  remain  quiet,  but 
much  to  the  sorrow  of  many,  who  beheld  this  opportunity  of 
revolution  lost  through  his  weakness  or  inability*. 

The  pope  either  could  not  or  would  not  notice  these  outrages 
but  contented  himself  with  sending  the  cardinals  Cibo  and 
Ridolfi  to  Cortona's  assistance :  the  former  was  legate  of  Bologna 
and  the  latter  being  either  related  by  family  or  friendly  con- 
nexions with  all  the  discontented  citizens  was  of  little  use 
to  Clement  in  this  emergency ;  an  additional  force  of  fifteen 
hundred  infantry  proved  more  efficacious  for  the  moment. 
Florentine  tongues  were  however  at  all  times  difficult  of  control 
and  several  citizens  were  imprisoned  for  abusing  the  Medici: 
everybody  felt  the  public  danger  not  only  from  without  but 
within  the  town,  and  numbers  of  citizens,  after  placing  their 
daughters  in  convents  for  protection,  transferred  their  own 
fortunes  and  other  personal  property  to  foreign  countries  f. 

Irritated  by  disappointment  the  malcontents  were  resolved 
on  revolt  and  the  Duke  of  U rhino's  approach  gave  them  a 
fair  occasion.  The  cardinals  and  two  young  Medici  had  gone 
to  Castello  about  two  miles  off,  to  meet  the  Duke  of  Urbino 
and  were  no  sooner  missed  than  a  report  ran  like  lightning 
through  the  city  that  they  had  fled  in  dismay  :  the  Piazza  and 
the  Mercato  Nuovo  were  presently  in  commotion ;  somebody 
had  been  insulted,  no  one  knew  how,  by  what,  or  by  whom,  but 
Lodovico  Martelli,  a  youngcitizen,  killedone  of  the  palace  guards ; 
tumults  instantly  commenced  ;  cries  of  "  Popolo"  "  Popolo  ;  " 
**  Liherta,''  "  Liherta ;  "  resounded  from  ever}'  side  ;  the  palace 
gates  were  forced  with  but  little  resistance ;  the  Seignory  re- 
mained terror-struck,  or  favourable  ;  the  gonfalonier  was  willing 
to  be  compelled;  and  when  Paulo  de'  Medici  and  Baccio 
Valori  rushed  up  stairs  to  confirm  his  allegiance  they  were 
roughly  driven  back  with  shouts  of  *'  Noi  non  vogliamo  piu 

*   Ditcorsi   di    Marco   Fowari,    torn.     — Varchi,  Lib.  i«,  p.  55. 
xxiiL,  p.  208,  Deliz.  Erud.  Toscani.     f  Varchi,  Lib.  i'V,  p.  62. 
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Grandl,  e  si  ha  a  vivere  a  Popolo  e  a  Liberia."  "  We  want  no 
more  oligarchies,  but  a  popular  and  free  government."  This 
changed  the  intentions  of  many  waverers  who  with  their  armed 
followers  were  sUnking  away  towards  the  Medici  palace,  but 
now  headed  by  the  youthful  insurgents  they  forced  the  Seignory 
to  declare  that  family  rebels,  to  restore  all  state  criminals,  and 
reestablish  the  popular  government.  The  only  dissenting 
voices  were  Federigo  de'  Ricci  and  Giovanni  Franceschi  one  of 
whom  was  wounded  and  both  outraged  by  Jacopo  Alamanni 
and  others ;  indeed  so  violent  was  this  youth  and  so  doubtful 
of  Luigi  Guicciardini  that  the  latter  was  with  difficulty  pro- 
tected from  violence,  and  while  crjing  out  '*  I  am  with  you,' 
"  I  am  one  of  yourselves,''  he  was  forced  to  an  open  window  and 
then  led  on  to  the  Ringliiera  that  his  voice  for  '*  People  and 
Liberty  "  might  be  better  heard  by  the  citizens  *. 

Although  the  most  prominent  actors  in  this  scene  were  the 
yoimg  Florentines,  almost  all  the  older  and  graver  part  of  the 
community  of  every  faction  were  not  only  present  but  the  real 
movers  of  revolt.  A  sign  from  Niccolo  Capponi  made  the 
guard  drop  their  levelled  arquebuses  and  the  palace  was  in- 
stantly taken;  and  during  every  subsequent  proceeding  he, 
Matteo  Strozzi  and  Francesco  Vettori  stood  by,  prompting  and 
directing  the  younger  citizens.  But  the  rising  was  evidently 
sudden,  premature,  and  unplanned ;  for  no  measures  of  defence 
or  even  of  common  security  were  adopted ;  the  city  gates  were 
not  closed,  nor  any  other  precaution  taken  for  keeping  out  the 
proscribed  family;  whereof  having  timely  notice,  they  and  the 
cardinals  returned  with  a  strong  detachment  of  soldiers  under 
Urbino  himself  who  occupying  every  approach  prepared  to 
besiege  the  palace.     Francesco  Guicciardini  had  entered  Flo- 

*    DiBcorsi   di    Marco   Foscari,   torn.  17. — Guicciardini,  Lib.  xviii.,  cap.  i°, 

xxiii.,  p.  208,  Del.  Enid.  Tos.— B.  p.  41.— J.  Nardi,  Lib.  viii.,  pp.  322- 

Varchi,  Lib.  i°,pp.  62-81.— B.  Segiii,  324.— F.  Nerli,  Lib.  vii.,  p.  149.— 

Lib.  i*»,  pp.7-9. — Ammirato,  Lib.  .\xx.,  J.    Pitti,   Lib.   ii.,    pp.    135-137. — 

p.  369. — Paulo  Giovio,  Lib.  xxv.,  p.  Marco  Guazzi,  let.,  foUo  Qb. 
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rcnce  with  the  amiy  hut  alaniied  at  this  (letcrmiiiation  and  its 
frightful  consequences  managed  hy  means  of  Federigo  da  Boz- 
zole  one  of  the  Mar(|uis  of  Sahizzo's  officers  well  known  in 
Florence  to  hrinj»  ahout  a  cajiitulation*. 

This  probaldy  saved  Florence  from  destruction  and  Guicciar- 
dini  acknowledges  to  having  received  due  praise  for  it  at 
the  time  hut  complains  that  he  was  sulisequcntly  hlamrd  as 
faithless  and  interested  hy  both  fm^tions ;  by  Cortona  because 
he  allowed  a  natural  imxiety  for  the  safety  of  his  brother  and 
other  l)eleagured  citizens  to  binder  tlic  csUiblislimont  of  Medi- 
cian  rule  by  force  of  arms ;  and  by  the  rest  he  was  accused 
through  attachment  to  the  Medici  of  exaggerating  the  external 
danger  and  thus  inducing  them  to  yield  without  necessity. 
Tmnquillity  was  however  rei^sUiblished.  an  amnesty  promised 
and  to  a  great  degree  fulfilled :  but  this  day  was  the  beginning 
of  troubles,  and  perhaps  more  than  anything  facilitated  Bour- 
bon's successful  assault  of  Rome  for  the  allies  instead  of  fol- 
lowing him  remained  in  and  al)Out  Florence,  they  did  not 
even  advance  to  Ancisa  as  at  firet  settled;  but  the  two  Venetian 
ambassadors  took  advantage  of  tbis  general  agitation  in  order 
to  force  the  Florentines  into  the  league  according  to  their  pro- 
mise made  through  Palla  Ilucellai  before  the  confederates 
entered  Tuscany  f . 

Besides  paying  a  certain  number  of  troops  in  the  general 
cause,  they  now  offered  or  were  forced  to  restore  San  Leo 
and  Maiuolo  to  Urbino,  and  promised  to  make  no  tenns  \Nith 
the  emperor  even  though  Clement  should  desire  it :  this  con- 
vention with  some  modifications  was  completed  on  the  twenty- 

•  Marco  Foscari  however  says  that 

Boz2ole  wanted  to  cut  them  to  pieces 

but  was  opposed  and  overn»le<l  by  the 

Count  Galliazzo,  sei^onded  by  the  Duke 

of  Urbino,  Fosrari  himself,  and  others 

who  were  against  such  cruelty.    Ouic- 

ciardini  sajs  that  Federigo  was  greatly 

incensed  on  issuing  from  the  palace,     lAh.  ii",  pp.  13 

but  that  he  pacified  him  previous  to 


his  joining  the 
for  doing  so. 
him  this  credi 
fact !  so  difficu 
f  Varchi,  liib 
Fior.,  Lib.  i., 
Lib.  xviii.,cap. 


others,  and  takes  credit 
No  other  author  gives 

t  ;  but  he  asserts    the 

It  is  truth  to  be  found. 

ii.,  p.  f>'2. — SegnijStor. 
p.  10. —  Guicciardini, 
ii.,  pp.  43-4.— J.  Pitti, 

7-38-39. 


eighth  of  April  ;  Urbino  profited  by  the  occasion  and  his  own 
position  to  recover  these  towns  and  it  caused  great  delay  for 
Bourbon  was  still  rapidly  advancing  upon  Home.  The  viceroy 
had  already  attempted  to  stop  him  in  a  personal  interview  by 
carrying  80,000  ducats  from  Florence  as  the  first  payment 
of  a  larger  sum  for  the  imperifil  army;  but  so  exasperated  were 
the  soldiers  at  the  idea  of  losing  the  promised  plunder  of  Rome 
that  he  with  difficulty  escaped  from  their  hands  and  afterwards 
ran  equal  risk  from  the  enraged  peasantry  who  had  been  eveiy- 
where  plundered  by  tlicm.  On  this  he  retired  to  Siena  not 
without  <x('iting  suspicions  of  having  secretly  acted  in  concert 
with  Bourbon,  who  in  face  of  the  confederate  army  and  other 
difficulties  opposed  to  an  attiick  on  Florence  had  determined 
as  the  easier  task  to  follow  the  advice  of  Morone  and  the  Duke 
of  Ferrara  and  march  directly  on  Rome  *. 

The  truth  was,  that  excepting  some  inadequate  supplies  from 
Siena,  Bourbon  had  neither  money  nor  victuals,  and  never  could 
have  sustained  his  array  long  in  Tuscany  against  the  confe- 
derates supported  as  they  were  hy  the  Florentines,  who  would 
liave  valiantly  defended  their  native  city  as  they  did  a  few 
years  later  single-handed  against  the  same  but  then  more 
powerful  antagonists. 

The  Florentine  insurrection  as  we  have  seen  began  and 
ended  in  one  day ;  on  the  next,  that  same  faction  who  with  armed 
hand  and  fro>vning  aspect  were  ready  to  drown  their  city  in  blood, 
might  have  been  seen  in  civic  robes  fa^Miing  on  the  boy  princes  of 
Medici,  with  mouths  full  of  adulation,  excuses,  congratulations 
on  present  success  and  happy  auguries  for  the  future :  like  stage- 
players,  the  piece  being  finished,  their  robes  were  laid  aside 
and  with  an  easy  change  of  countenance  they  resumed  their 
nature.  The  more  these  citizens  were  favoured  the  more 
exacting  false  and  insatiate  they  became ;  with  a  face  of  sorrow 

*  Discorsi  di  M.  Foscari,  torn,  xxiii.,  Del.  Erud.  Tos.,  p.  206.— Guicciardini, 
Lib.  xviii.,  cap.  iii ,  p.  47. 
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on  one  side  for  the  late  confusion,  and  one  of  joy  on  the  other 
for  its  happy  termination,  they  put  no  boumls  to  their  flatter)- 
while  they  vaunted  their  own  foresight  and  sagacity  in  having 
often  predicted  these  troubles,  and  for  so  doing  had  been 
calumniated  :  they  had  mingled,  they  said,  with  the  insurgents 
only  to  check  their  violence,  which  they  could  alone  do  by 
seeming  to  uj^hold  all  their  most  turbulent  actions,  and  thus 
they  showed  their  devotion  to  the  Medici. 

Many  with  more  audacity  congratulated  their  masters  on  the 
happy  termination  of  this  revolt  with  a  self  satisfied  air  as  if 
they  themselves  had  been  the  peacemakers,  and  perhaps  with 
more  veracious  professions  of  devotion  ;  for  they  were  accused 
of  mixing  in  the  throng  expressly  to  detect  the  real  sentiments 
of  leading  men  that  goveniment  might  know  exactly  whom  to 
reward  and  trust   to.      Such  was  the  slavish   nature   of  the 
Palleschi  and  others  of  the  great  Florentine  families  !     But  all 
or  almost  all  had  some  plausible  excuse  ;  some  palliative  which 
gave  them  a  just  claim  on  Medician  gratitude  and  reward ;  so 
that  from  Ippolito  and  the  Cardinals  down  to  the  secretaries, 
chaml^rlains,  porters,  and  even  to  the  lowest  menial  of  the 
Medician  household,  all  were  importuned  as  friends  to  vouch 
for  their  former  service  and  fidelity  *  ! 

These  professions  passed  for  their  real  vtdue,  but  were  appa- 
rently accepted  as  sincere  by  the  Medici  who  only  awaited  the 
pontiff's  decision  for  their  ultimate  guidance.  During  this 
time  the  citizens  who  had  really  risen  in  the  cause  of  liberty 
concealed  themselves  as  much  as  possible,  for  little  trust  was 
given  to  the  amnesty  when  a  favourable  occasion  should  arise 
for  dispensing  with  it,  and  their  fears  were  augmented  by 
heavy  fines  having  been  already  levied  on  several  who  had 
been  active  in  the  tumult.  These  punishments  kept  up  agita- 
tion  and  alarm  so  that  many  quitted  tlie  city  for  security; 

^i^^.T^i^''^''''  ^'-^°'  ^'^-'  ''''  --'  PP-  23-24. 
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nor  was  the  mutual  attitude  of  the  Medici  and  Palleschi  or 
"  Statuah  "  less  suspicious  in  despite  of  every  effort :  the  former 
from  their  recent  experience  of  the  general  odium  against 
themselves  and  the  infidelity  of  their  own  parasites,  the  latter 
from  a  consciousness  of  this  infidelity  and  the  apprehensions 
it  occasioned.  Both  feared  the  popular  spirit,  and  for  present 
security  Francescantonio  Nori,  whose  father  was  killed  in  the 
Pazzi  conspiracy,  a  resolute  man  and  devoted  to  the  Medici  was 
made  Gonfalonier  of  Justice*. 

The  Florentines  in  truth  had  little  reason  to  love  Pope 
Clement's  rule ;  they  had  lost  their  liberty,  if  not  under  him 
with  his  strenuous  assistance,  and  were  afterwards  half-ruined 
to  supply  the  prodigality  of  those  who  had  destroyed  it :  they 
had  fallen  from  the  rank  of  an  independent  nation  to  be  the  pri- 
vate vassals  of  a  simple  fellow-citizen  and  their  verj-  name  had 
ceased  to  exist  in  European  diplomacy  as  an  independent  state. 
Five  hundred  thousand  florins  were  forced  from  them  for  the 
war  of  Urbino,  and  those  places  received  as  compensation  for 
part  of  this  expense  were  wrested  again  from  their  hands. 
Five  hundred  thousand  florins  more  had  been  disbursed  by 
them  for  Leo  the  Tenth's  war  against  France :  300,000  were 
paid  to  the  imperiahsts  during  Giulio's  own  administration ; 
afterwards  as  Pope,  he  had  extracted  600,000  more  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  maintaining  another  unlucky  contest;  and 
now  the  amnesty  being  already  broken,  it  was  feared  would 
soon  be  utterly  disregarded  f .  The  will  to  do  this  was  cer- 
tainly not  wanting  either  in  Cortona  or  his  advisers;  for 
not  only  Count  Piero  Noferi  captain  of  the  palace  guard  but 
many  others  of  the  violent  Palleschi  offered  to  massacre  all 
the  Piagnoni,  urging  him  to  vengeance  with  these  significant 
words,  "  You  have  the  /^t^cons  in  the  dove-cot  :  twist  their 
necks.''    And  Lucca  degli  Albizzi  although  from  extreme  age 

*  Pitti,  Lib.  ii**,  pp.  139-140.  Stor.,  Lib.  xviii.,  cap.  iii.,  p.  66. — 

+  Discorsi  di  M.  Foscari,  torn,  xxiii.,     J.  Nardi,  Lib.  riii.,  p.  328. 
p.  185,  Del.  Erud.  Tos. — Guicciardini, 
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he  could  scarcely  speak,  mumbled  out  the  vulgar  proverb  "  Chi 
spicca  Vimpiccato,  limpiccato  impicca  bii/'  *'  He  who  cuts 
down  the  hanged  the  hanged  will  hang  him."  Nevertheless 
Cortona  more  from  timidity  than  clemency  only  punished  with 
fines  for  the  moment,  but  sent  a  list  of  the  most  active  citizens 
in  the  revolt  to  Home,  all  young  men  of  lofty  spirit  and  high 
character  with  great  literar}'  acquirements,  whose  heads  would 
probably  have  paid  for  tlieir  temerity  had  not  the  capture  of 
ll<:)me  itself  prcvente<l  it.  Clement  however  in  his  existing 
difficulties  only  recommended  forbearance  and  caution,  until 
further  orders  *. 

The  latter  was  rigidly  executed,  for  not  only  the  gates,  the 
river  piOssages,  and  all  the  streets  leading  towards  the  public 
place  and  palace  were  strongly  guarded  but  the  palace  itself, 
that  of  the  Medici,  and  every  other  quarter  of  the  town  were 
swarming  with  troops  and  artiller}' :  none  were  sutTered  to  cross 
the  great  square  but  known  partisans  ;  the  portico  called  "  II 
Tetto  de  Pisani  "  was  filled  with  the  soldiers'  corselets  and 
other  armour  ready  for  instant  use ;  all  who  had  taken  part  in 
the  rebellion  were  called  ^' Piafjnoni ;  "  for  Savonarola's  spirit 
still  moved  in  Florence ;  every  passenger  was  examined  ^^^th 
scowling  aspect  by  the  troops,  and  the  citizens  passed  silently 
along  scarcely  daring  to  raise  their  eyes  in  presence  of  an  inso- 
lent soldiery :  nothing  but  the  sound  of  drums  and  tnimpets 
was  to  be  heard,  new  bands  of  ferocious  mercenaries  were  con- 
tinually showing  themselves ;  parades,  reviews,  musters,  and 
other  military  operations  were  incessant,  and  if  more  than 
three  citizens  were  seen  together,  or  even  two  when  talking 
loudly,  the  rush  of  soldiers  towards  them  was  instantaneous ; 
their  mouths  were  stopped,  their  persons  threatened,  and  if 

•  Besides  Giovanni  Rinacini,  Giuliano  cesco  Nasi,  Francesco  Bandini,  Giov, 

da  Ripa    and  Girolamo    Biionagrazia,  Lanfredini,  Giannozzo  de'  Nerli,  and 

who   were  fined ;  the  list  consisted  of  two  Pandolfini,  one  very  learned  but 

Pier    Francesco    di    Portinari,    Piero  not  good,  the  other  very  good  but  not 

Vettori,  Salvestro  Aldobrandini,  Fran-  learned.  (Vide  FarcAi,  Lib.  iii.,  p.  98.) 
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a  cry  were  at  anytime  raised  the  shops  immediately  closed  and 
everybody  sought  his  own  dwelling  with  increased  terror  and 
precijiitation*. 

This  state  of  anger  and  intimidation  lasted  until  the  twelfth 
of  ]\Iay  when  the  terrible  catastrophe  of  Rome  and  the  death 
of  Bourbon  although  long  kept  secret,  at  last  became  public 
in  Florence.  This  chief  had  pushed  on  with  inconceivable 
rapidity  and  first  descried  the  towers  of  the  "  Eternal  City  "  on 
the  evening  of  the  fifth  of  May ;  he  instantly  demanded  a  free 
passage  for  the  troops  and  on  receiving  the  expected  refusal 
would  have  stormed  Fiome  that  night  but  could  not  inspire  the 
soldiers  with  his  own  daring  impetuosity ;  wherefore  dismissing 
them  with  a  short  but  animating  speech  he  prepared  for  the 
mornings  achievement. 

At  the  dawn  of  day  he  was  seen  in  brilliant  armour  covered 
with  a  white  surcoat  leading  liis  troops  to  the  assault;  in  another 
moment  the  walls  were  mantled  as  by  a  rising  fog  with 
crowds  of  desperate  assailants,  and  in  the  next,  Bourbon, 
the  high-reaching  and  faithless  Bourbon  was  laying  a  bloody 
corpse  before  the  yet  unconquered  city  !  '*  Soldiers,  conceal  my 
"  death  ;  push  on  the  assaidt ;  for  tjours  is  the  victory ;  "  were 
the  last  accents  of  this extraordinarj-  and  misguided  prince; 
and  his  character  has  perhaps  been  loaded  with  more  of  the  bad, 
than  the  good  qualities  which  by  many  were  acknowledged  to 
belong  to  it. 

Rome  was  taken ;  and  never  even  by  the  most  barbarous 
nations  was  she  treated  so  barbarously :  religious  hatred,  and 
military  license,  habitual  and  systematic  cruelty,  all  acting  on 
the  most  violent  and  disgusting  of  human  passions,  combined  to 
stain  this  deed  with  the  deepest  tints  of  mundane  wickedness  ; 
and  yet,  says  Varchi,  ''no  punishment  ivas  ever  more  just!''  So 
notorious  was  Rome  in  those  days  for  her  excessive  wickedness ! 
This  event  astounded  the  Medici  as  much  as  it  exhilirated  the 

♦  Gio.  Camli.,  torn,  xxii.,  p.  317.— Varchi,  Lib.  iii.,  pp.  94  to  10^ 
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people ;  the  Florentines  alone  amongst  all  the  Italian  nation 
rejoiced  in  the  sad  catastrophe,  for  it  rang  the  knell  of  their 
tyrants  and  announced  their  o^^^l  regeneration*. 

The  cardinal  had  sufficient  force  to  keep  all  things  down, 
hut  not  without  Mood,  and  for  this  he  had  either  too  much 
conscience  or  too  little  resolution:  lusides  which  lie  was  sure 
of  no  one  ;  nay  even  the  Cardinal  Itidolti  secretly  favoured  the 
malcontents.  The  conduct  of  Filipi>o  Strozzi  too  and  his  wife 
Clarice  de'  Medici,  Lorenzo  Duke  of  Urbino  s  sister,  entirely 
discomposed  his  schemes:  Strozzi  was  justly  irritated  with 
Clement  for  leaving  him  a  hostage  in  the  hands  of  t^go  de 
Moncada  at  Naples  while  he  unscrupulously  broke  the  treaty  : 
from  this  predicament  Filippo  escaped  through  the  help  of 
Zanobi  Buondelmonti  who  by  means  of  an  intrigue  against  the 
Medici  induced  Moncada  to  give  him  his  liberty  when  solicited  by 
Clarice  in  person.  He  was  angry  too  because  his  eldest  son  Piero 
Strozzi  had  not  been  made  a  cardinal ;  and  Clarice  was  still 
more  indignaut  not  only  for  the  above  reasons  but  also  because 
she  had  not  been  permitted  to  inherit  her  brother's  property. 
Fihppo  escaped  from  Rome  just  before  the  assfwlt,  in  despite  of 
Clement's  prohibition  to  the  contrar}-,  iukI  j*>iiHng  Clarice  who 
awaited  him  at  Ostia  with  one  of  Antonio  Doria's  galleys,  soon 
after  arrived  ait  Pisa. 

Uncertain  of  events  and  unwilling  to  commit  himself  too 
hastilv,  he  sent  Clarice  on  to  Florence  and  followed  soon  after, 
in  consequence  of  her  report  and  her  spirited  behaviour  towards 
the  vounser  Medici  whom  she  hated  as  illegitimate  intruders. 
Filippo  Strozzi's  aid  was  courted  by  both  parties,  for  his  riches 
his  influence  and  his  popularity  were  extreme  ;  and  being  all 
things  to  all  men,  he  was  beloved  and  couited  by  all  Clarice 
had  spoken  boldly  and  severely  to  the  cardinals  and  younger 
Medici  in  their  own  palace,  and  Filippo  after  an  interview  with 

♦  Bonapartc,"5<i<rorfti?oma,"pp.l21-  Firenze,  dal  Fra  Giuliano,  Ughi  dalla 
153.— Varchi,  Lib.  iii.,  pp.  lO.'i-lOS.  Cavallena,d.-.ir Annol501ar,MS.,p.40. 
—  Memorif   Isloriche   dclle  Co«e  di     Partei*. — PauloGiovio,  I.ib.xxv  ,p.l7. 


Niccolo  Capponi  and  the  other  liberals  also  repaired  there 
attended  by  many  citizens.  Pretending  complete  ignorance  of 
what  had  occurred  he  quietly  listened  to  Ippolito's  narrative, 
who  after  complaining  of  Clarice's  asperity  declared  that  not- 
withstanding this  they,  principally  from  what  she  said,  had  left 
the  Seignory  free  to  act  but  with  his  assistance  they  would 
soon  change  their  policy,  for  none  would  dare  to  stand  against 
the  brother-in-law  of  Capponi,  the  cousin  of  Matteo  Strozzi,  and 
the  bosom  friend  of  Francesco  Vettori,  if  they  would  only  unite 
in  favour  of  the  Medici,  having  the  Seignory  at  their  command 
and  three  thousand  well-armed  troops  to  support  them.  They 
even  descended  to  prayers  and  supplications,  reminding  him 
that  "  the  time  might  come  when  his  benevolence  and  assist- 
"  ance  exercised  towards  them  in  their  hour  of  need  would  not 
*•  be  repented  of."  Filippo  replied  in  courteous  and  general 
terms ;  blamed  the  harshness  of  Clarice  and  offered  to  go 
instantly  to  the  palace  and  do  everything  in  his  power  to  serve 
them.     He  then  departed*. 

Meanwhile  the  bold  aspect  of  Florence  under  the  influence 
of  Niccolo  Capponi  and  other  leading  citizens  had  scared  the 
Seignoiy  who  once  more  sacrificing  the  Medici  to  fear  and 
interest  strove  hard  for  popularity.  For  this  they  had  already 
decreed  that  the  Great  Council  should  open  on  the  twentieth 
of  June  with  the  same  forms  and  powers  as  before,  but  its 
smallest  number  as  low  as  eight  hundred :  that  a  board  of 
twenty  reformers,  one  fourth  chosen  from  the  Minor  Trades, 
should  be  elected  for  three  months  to  modify  the  Great  Council 
at  their  pleasure :  that  thirty  citizens  from  each  quarter  not 
under  twenty-nine  years  of  age  should  be  chosen  as  AiToti  or 
assistants,  and  along  with  the  Seignory,  the  Colleges,  the 
Balia,  and  Council  of  Seventy  (who  chose  them)  were  for  four 
months  to  exercise  every  function  of  the  councils  of  '*  Seventy" 

•  Dis.  di  M.    Foscari,  torn,  xxiii.,  p.  214,  Del.  Erud.  Tos. — Varchi,  Lib. 
iii«,  pp.  105-14. 
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and  •'  Hundred"  combined;  that  is  to  say,  have  the  nomination 
of  all  public  officers,  ambassadors,  and  commissaries,  as  well  as 
the  charge  of  genend  ta.\ation  until  the  Great  Council  assem- 
bled, and  at  the  termination  of  their  olhce  they  were  to  be  re- 
placed by  the  old  Council  of  Eighty  elected  for  one  year  from 
the  members  of  the  (ireat Council.  The  Arn.ti  amounting  to  a 
hundred  and  twenty  were  imniciliately  nominated,  but  the 
selection  of  the  Board  of  Ileformers  owing  to  its  great  power 
was  necessiirily  a  work  of  caution,  more  especiidly  as  the  Pal- 
leschi  government  trusted  to  tliem  for  the  preservation  of  their 

own  authority. 

These  measures  gave  uni verbal  satisfaction  to  those  who 
merely  skimmed  the  surface  of  public  affaire  and  saw  only  the 
npi)le  of  their  own  motion  :  more  sagacious  watchers  detected 
thereui  a  future  oligarchy  in  place  of  the  Medici,  and  the 
people's  natund  instinct  made  them  suspicious  and  uneasy  at 
they  knew  not  what,  until  a  clearer  perception  confirmed  their 
discontent.  It  was  explained  to  them,  that  the  Arroti  elected 
by  the  old  Pallesclii  government  and  acting  Nvith  it,  were  for 
the  most  part  its  creatures  or  adherents,  therefore  desirous  of  a 
restricted  nde,  and  that  the  "  Twenty,"  necessarily  chosen  by 
this  new  council  could  only  present  a  more  concentrated  form 
of  the  same  spirit  with  vast  powers  for  moulding  the  Great 
Council  to  their  will :  and  though  many  of  the  Arroti  might  be 
liberals  still  the  "Seventy,"  the  "Balia,"  the  Seignorj-,  and  the 
Colleges,  were  nearly  equal  to  them  in  number  and  with  a  few 
more  votes  could  always  accomplish  their  objects.  There  was 
no  remedy  for  tliis  but  a  change  of  spirit  in  the  councils  and 
we  shall  presently  see  how  this  was  effected*. 

When  Filippo  Strozzi  first  heard  of  this  revolution  he  sent 
Giovanni  Bandini  to  infonn  Count  Piero  Noferi  that  his  guard 
was  no  longer  required  at  the  palace  :  lie  then  returned  to  the 
Medici,  told  them  of  what  had  passed  and  that  the  thing  being 

•  Varchi,  Lib.  iii",  p.  114.— Pitti,  Lib.  ii«,  p.  142. 


done  he  was  of  course  unable  to  exert  himself  in  their  behalf 
whicli  would  only  create  confusion  and  deprive  them  of  the 
benefits  already  conceded  in  consideration  of  their  previous 
rank.  They  were  then  informed  that  they  themselves,  the 
young  Duchess  Catharine,  anil  all  their  descendants  were 
to  be  considered  as  Florentine  citizens ;  that  they  with  their 
adherents  would  be  held  irresponsiljle  for  every  occurrence 
eafter  the  revolution  had  begun,  that  their  motions  were  unfet- 
tered;  that  all  the  public  privileges  already  bestowed  on 
Ippolito  notwithstanding  his  minority  were  continued  and  con- 
firmed :  that  the  IVIedician  family  should  be  thenceforth  ex- 
empted  from  public  contributions  of  every  description  and  on 
ever)'  occasion,  except  the  ordinary  permanent  tax  of  the 
Decima  which  was  i)aid  by  all,  and  that  no  proceedings  should 
be  legally  instituted  against  the  goods  or  persons  of  the  mother, 
brothers,  or  nephews  of  Silvio  Cardinal  of  Cortona  *. 

The  joy  of  Florence  when  these  things  became  public  was 
beyond  expression.  "  Men  and  women,"  says  Varchi,  ♦'  young 
and  old,  gentle  and  simple,  priest  and  layman,"  all  went  for- 
ward rejoicing,  and  the  prophecies  of  Savonarola  were  in  every 
mouth,  not  of  the  vulgar  alone  but  universally.  Noferi  had 
retired  with  his  troops  to  the  Medici  palace  but  the  people  were 
still  uneasy,  for  though  no  longer  servants  they  did  not  yet 
feel  themselves  masters :  agitation  accordingly  recommenced, 
whereupon  Strozzi  and  Capponi  advised  Cardinal  Cortona  and 
his  pupils  to  calm  the  public  mind  by  retiring  to  their  villa  of 
Poggio-a-Caiano.  Accordmg  to  Segni  (for  Varchi  barely  hints 
at  this  interview)  Filippo  Strozzi  was  formally  deputed  to 
announce  that  the  departure  of  Ippolito,  Alessandro,  and  the 
two  cardinals  Cibo  and  Cortona,  would  be  agreeable  to  the 
people;  whereupon  accompanied  by  many  young  nobles,  for 
the  name  of  citizen  was  already  melting  away,  he  proceeded  to 
the  Medician  palace  and  in  a  set  speech  informed  them  that  it 
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was  not  enemies  but  their  friends  and  partisans  who  had  taken 
this  step,  because  they  chose  rather  to  live  free  though  shorn  of 
wealth  and  dignity,  than  be  endowed  with  both  at  the  mere 
will  of  a  master  and  under  the  yoke  of  servitude.  When 
Strozzi  finished  speaking  the  young  Medici  withdrew  to  an 
inner  chamber  for  private  debate  ;  but  the  deputation  soon 
became  iinputient  and  Filippo  calling  upon  his  proud-spirited 
wife  who  had  come  on  purpose  to  see  the  issue,  said ;  "Clarice 
**  it  is  expedient  that  these  people  should  depart,  wherefore  go 
•*  thou  and  address  tliem  in  the  manner  best  suited  to  that 
"  pui-jwse."  Clarice  willing  and  prompt,  indignantly  entered 
the  chamber  and  in  a  haughty  tone  so  as  to  be  heard  by  the 
deputation  tlius  spake.  "  It  would  be  unworthy  even  of  a 
*'  woman  like  me  to  remain  so  long  without  deciding  on  the 
•*  acceptance  of  what  is  now  otfered  you  as  the  most  secure  if 
*'  not  the  most  honourable  mode  of  proceeding  which  in  exist- 
••  mg  circumstimces  can  be  adopted.  Before  tilings  came  to 
"  this  pass  you  should  have  governed  so  that  in  peril  and  in 
"  dilhculty  friends  and  fiiitlii'ul  followers  would  not  be  wanting, 
"  as  in  bygone  times  was  done  by  mij  ancestors,  who  with 
*'  benevolence  and  gentleness  rather  than  with  fear  and  severity 
•*  gained  the  love  and  loyalty  of  the  Florentines  and  afterwards 
••  found  them  constant  in  adversity.  But  you,  who  by  your 
"  conduct  have  betrayed  the  secret  of  your  birth  and  convinced 
"  the  world  that  you  are  not  of  Medician  blood,  and  not"  you 
"  alone  but  Clement  the  unworthy  pope  and  worthless  prisoner, 
"  why  I  say  are  you  sui*prised  at  the  misfortune  of  having  all 
*•  the  community  this  day  opposed  to  your  greatness?  Now 
•'  therefore  depart ;  for  in  this  evil  hour  the  family  honour  de- 
•*  pends  on  me :  begone,  I  say  from  this  house  and  from  this 
•'  city,  for  you  have  neither  inherited  it  by  nature  nor  by  any 
•*  inherent  virtue  in  yourselves  :  make  haste  away  then  from 
•*  this  assembly  or  I  will  be  the  first  to  oppose  you,  nor  will  I 
•'  any  longer  sutler  you  to  hold  the  rank  you  pretend  to  here." 
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As  addressed  to  tlie  children  these  harsh  expressions  about 
political  misconduct  were  undeserved,  but  they  applied  to 
Cortona  and  being  uttered  with  great  asperity  completely 
subdued  her  audience  :  Filippo  was  then  called  in  alone  and 
the  young  Medici  with  tears  in  their  eyes  implored  his  protec- 
Uon  with  a  promise  of  submitting  to  everything  demanded  bv 
the  citizens  *.  ^ 

When  this  result  was  reported  to  the  Seignory  arrangements 
were  made  for  their  quitting  Florence  the  next  momin-  and 
accordingly  on  the  seventeenth  of  May  1 5  2  7  the  Medici  de- 
parted for  the  last  time ;  as  they  passed  out  through  the  Via 
Larga  many  foretold  that  the   people  would  one  day  repent 
of  their  folly  in  ever  having  allowed  these  princes  to  escape 
ahve  ;  there  was  more  truth  than  humanity  hi  the  sentiment 
They  were  accompanied  by  Niccolo  Cap])Gni,  Francesco  Vettori 
and  Fihppo  Strozzi  as  far  as  San  Donato  whence  the  two  first 
returned  to  the  capital,  the  last  remaining  to  receive  formal 
possession  of  the  citadels  of  Pisa  and  Leghorn.     He  neglected 
his   mission,   for   though   these  were  ultimately  surrendered 
through  force  of  arms  and  money  by  agreements  with  their  re- 
spective   govemoi-s,    Filippo   Strozzi  allowed  himself  at   the 
moment  to  be  deceived  and  overreached  by  Ippolito :  he  was 
therefore  recalled  from  Pisa  and  all  his  subsequent  efforts  were 
insufficient  to  regain  the  public  confidence ;  former  popularity 
changed  to  present  disgust,  his  presence  became  hateful  to  the 
more  ardent  reformers,  and  he  was  finally  compelled  to  quit 
Florence  with  moral  stains  on  his  character  of  a  more  loathsome 
tinge  than  neglect  of  national  interests  or  a  mere  careless  in- 
dulgence to  the  beautiful  Ippolito  of  Medicisf. 

The  departure  of  this  family  hke  the  dispersion  of  a  heavy 
fog  gave  new  light  and  life  to  Florence :  the  people  relieved 

l^^^^.^lfh^'"''"    Fiorcntine,  131-4.-Guicciardini,  Lib.  xviii.,  cap. 

L.ib^i.,pp    16-18.  ai",  p.  65.  — Scip.   Ammirato,   Lib 

t  Segn.    L,b.  ,o  p   28      Nardi,  Lib.  xxx.,    pp.    372-3.'- Giuliano 'ugW,* 

vui.,  p.  330.—  Varchi,  Lib.  in",  pp.  Mem.  Tst.,  Parte  i°,  p.  42.  MS. 
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of  their  bonds,  broke  loose  like  cbiUlren  from  school  and  mnning 
wild  about  the  streets  crowded  ever>'  shop,  formed  groups  at 
every  comer,    meeting,    shouting,     and    discussing   not   only 
recent  events  but  every  other  state  atluir,  with  a  long  untiisted 
liberty  bordering   on    licentiousness:  it  was   waking  from  an 
uneasy  dream  to  the  bright  morning  smishine !     Many  were 
ready  for  plunder  and  private  vengeance  ;  incitement  was  strong 
amongst  the  citizens  to  attack  the  houses  of  the  Medici  and 
their   known   adherents  and  let  fire  and  slaughter  do  theii' 
work ;  a  similar  wish  pervaded  the  multitude ;  but  the  mass  of 
people  was  still  under  control,  and  the  better-disposed  citizens 
insisted  on  first  forming  and  consolidating  a  goveniment  and 
then  pmiishing :  othera  thought  differently ;  and  many  never 
thought  at  all,  nor  exactly  comprehended  what  they  wanted. 

In  the  first  moments  of  confusion  the  public  eye  was  naturally 
directed  to  Niccolo  Capponi  as  the  principal  actor  and  promoter 
of  the  revolution  ;  all  parties  looked  to  him  for  advice  although 
an   old  and  well-known  adherent  of  the  Medici :   as  he  walked 
the  streets  he  was  hailed  by  the  title  of  Liber-vtor  ;  any  assur- 
ance from  him  was  believed,  any  counsel  listened  to.     A  false 
report  arose  that  the  pope  was  released  from  the  castle  of  Saint 
Angelo,  that  the  Medici  had  outwitted  Strozzi,  had  repented  of 
their  tlight  and  were  on  the  road  to  Florence :  the  excitement 
became  extreme  imd  even   dangerous  until  Capponi  appeared 
on  the  Ringhiem  and  addressed  the   multitude  promising  a 
speedy  meeting  of  the  Great  Council  the  cherished  object  of 
them  all :   then  the  storm  subsided  and  shout>  of  "  Liberator,'' 
'' Consigh,''  ''Popolo,'"  ''Liherta,    it'>oundod  to  the  stars*. 

Niccolo  Capponi  and  Filippo  Strozzi  were  at  this  time  the 
leading  and  most  popular  citizens  of  Florence,  Vait  their  influ- 
ence was  ver>'  differently  actiuired.  Capponi  was  grave,  tem- 
perate,  severe  in   his  customs,  and  morally  irreproachable  : 

•  Vart-hi,  Lib.  iii^  p.   119.  — Scgni  Lib.  i«,  pp.    19-20.— Scgui,  Vita  di  N. 
Capponi,  pp.  306-7. 
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snnple  even  to  parsimony  in  his  habits  and  domestic  re^rulations 
and  neitlier  miprudent  nor  exacting  in  mercantile  affairs  •   his 
tannly  was  educated  in  the  same  spirit,  and  he  himself  noted 
for  a  gent  e  artless  simplicity  of  character  wliich  gave  greater 
•lignity  to  his  acknowledged  virtues. 

Strozzi  was  an  epicurean  in  its  modem  and  sensual,  not 
its  ancient  philosophical  signification ;  a  thorough  voluptuaiT, 
equally  licentious  in  morals  and  in  habits ;  but  full  of  taste 
gentleness,  and  refinement:  grace  and  elegance  heightened  his 
personal  attractions  and  added  new  charms  to  the  expression 
of  an  acute  and  cultivated  mind:  excelling  in  all  the  acconi- 
plishments  of  the  age  ;  liberal,  hospitable,  of  great  wealth,  and 
universally  prepossessing  he  bewitched  the  whole  world  •  and 
vibrating  between  vice   and  virtue  according  to  the  vaiying 
mipulse  of  his  mind  or  the  character  of  his  company,  he  became 
-  all  things  to  all  men."     He  had  the  art  of  making  himself 
beloved  by  the  young,  esteemed  by  the  old,  revered  by  the 
aristocmcy    and    caressed    by   the    citizens,    and   all  this  so 
thoroughly  and  universally  that  although  only  a  private  gentle- 
man  he  is  described  as  living  like  a  sovereign  prince  without 
guards  in  the  midst  of  an  affectionate  people,  for  so  rare  so 
vanous  and  so  abundant  were  the  agreeable  qualities  united  in 
him  that  scarcely  a  person  could  be  found  who  was  not  cap- 
tivated by  some  of  them*. 

The  Balia  which  was  created  at  the  restoration  of  1512  and 
had  ever  since  been  the  instrument  of  Medician  oppression 
ceased  to  exist  as  a  governing  council,  and  now  united  its  power 
with  the  lately-created  "  Arroti,"  the  "  Seventy,"  the  Seignoiy 


Segni,  Lib.  i",  p.  27.— Scgni,  Vita 
<li  ^lccolo  Capponi.— It  might  well  be 
believed  that  such  popularity  said  but 
little  for  the  moral  character  of  the 
Florentines  did  we  not  every  day  wit- 
ness the  easy  progress  and  popularity 
of  witty  and  amusing  vice  (even  w'.icn 
unaccompanied  by  wealth  like  Stroz- 


zi's)  in  a  nation  certainly  moral  and 
religious,  and  amongst  gentlemen  who 
scorn  the  vices  that  they  tolerate  for  the 
sake  of  good-fellowship,  political  in- 
terests, and  social-  amusement.  Poli- 
tics, music,  and  horse-racing,  like 
misery,  "mcd'c  us  acquainted  with 
stranye  bed-felloics."' 
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and  the  CoUegcs,  in  one  groat  Vr^'^^^^f  ^^f'^iJlZ 
the  Medki-s  retirement  it  «as  fonnully  "^l'**»'f  *-,^T  ^,^^^;^„*3 
lonier  \ntonio  Nori  and  all  the  Seignory  were  de>oted  paitisans 
lonier  .^uiuuiu  .  v  i    i     i » .  i  i,x-  iho  r»ponle  wlio  became 

r.f  thftt  race  and  consequently  dovMcd  b\  the  peopie  >miu 
ot  that  race  aiiu  lvu     i  commotions  and 

*»vprv  (liv  more  suspuious :  alarmed  i»\  uiese  tuiui 

t^^th^rof  theS-Wrontine.  the  >'-<«| ^rthet  fliX ' 
nor  could  all  Filivpo  Strozzis  .nflnence  hn.dei  ^  «"  A^^"^; 
Florence  therefore  and  even  it«  territory  were  now  qu  t  of  Acm 
their  T.o«or  was  gone,  but  not  those  who  loved  their  power, 
Su  1  hey  d  been  comp^med  by  a  stronger  power  to  dis- 
fote  if  Thilatterhowovcr  had  no  mind  to  follow  this  example 
Id  abandon  .heir  own  interests,  on  the  contrarj-  by  a  sUg  U  en- 

"rgement  of  the  existing  basis  they  --"Vr  H^Ja  merS 
a  close  aristoomcy  and  exbibUed  the  Gn.nd  Coun  1  -  a  me  e 
obieet  of  attention  to  the  multitude  until  Pope  ^l*";"^*  %*f^ 
should  be  decided,  to  whom  if  possible  they  mtended  to  restore 

%re~lver.  as  U>th  MacchiavelU  andVarchi  observe 
and  as  experience  teaches,  an  instinctive  feelmg  m  the  mul- 
Utude  whia.  often  sets  them  on  the  nght  scent,  mdependent 
and  ignonmt  as  they  arc  of  any  details  ot-  other  r-c-Anow^ 
ledge  of  what  should  be  aceon.pl.shed  for  the.r  «- ^^f 'j'^. 
this  now  showed  itself  in  Florence ;  for  scarcely  were  the  Med  . 
depiirted  when  a  sensation  of  dottbt  and  insecunty  arose  m  the 
aepuieu    It  ^^         ,,,     evail  that  the  people 

public   muid  and  suspuions  ut^^.ui  i    i  i    «.  „ 

would  be  deceived  by  their  liberators  and  get  uottong  but  a 
Than^e  of  masters.  "Tbey  do  not  .„„,.■■  U  was  current  y 
whis;ered.  "they  do  not  se.k  a  iVee  cons.ttufon  but  on  y 
..  thrgovemment  of  the  few,  which  they  call  by  a  Greek 
..  uame  as  if  we  do  not  understand  the  word  ^  Ar.toaacy ; 
•■  thev  have  not  expelled  the  Medici  to  m..kc  ..»  free  but 
"  themselves  i»werful :  they  have,  as  the  proverb  says,  got 
"  the  horn-!,    in    their  mouth  ami  the  nnor  at   thcr  gxrdU. 

•  FiL  Ncrli,  Lib.  viii",  p.  154. 
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"  For  ^vhat  other  reason  have  they  deferred  assembling  the 
"  Great  Council  but  to  gain  time  until  they  see  the  turn  affiiirs 
"  may  take  at  Kome?  AYhat  does  their  council  of  a  Hundred 
"and  Twenty  mean?  Thirty  from  each  quarter!  Only  a 
•'  realization  of  their  long-dreamed-of  government  of  the  '  Otti- 
"  matil'  Which  of  us  does  not  know  that  the  man  who  rejects 
"  you  as  a  companion  will  take  you  for  a  slave?  We  must  awake 
'•  and  be  vigilant,  for  should  these  men  remain  we  shall  be 
"  oppressed  and  subdued  by  three  hundred  instead  of  a  single 
*'  tyrant :  we  must  watch  what  they  do,  not  what  they  say  and 
"  promise,  and  keep  our  eyes  continually  upon  them  "  *. 

Public  suspicion  was  further  awakened  by  Clarice  Strozzi's 
taking  up  her  abode  with  the  child-Duchess  of  Urbino  then  called 
"  LaDKchcssum,"  in  the  Medici  palace  where  Cardinal  Ridolfi 
and  Ottaviano  de'  Medici  also  remained,  and  its  lofty  halls 
still  continued  to  be  thronged  by  a  crowd  of  citizens  amongst 
whom  even  Xiccolo  Capponi  was  conspicuous  and  incurred  so 
much  odium  as  to  have  some  difficulty  in  reco\ering  public 
confidence.  Andreuola  Zati  one  day  meeting  him  near  the 
Medici  palace  said,  ''  Xiccolo  you  will  be  torn  to  pieces !  " 
And  on  Cai^poni  s  asking  why,  answered  as  the  Florentines 
are  wont,  by  a  proverb.  "  You  have  chantjed  your  bush  but  not 
your  wine  and  the  people  tvill  have  the  whie  changed  rt7so"f.  Nor 
were  there  wanting  many  others  who  by  such  phrases,  and  sig- 
nificant hints  not  unmixed  with  threats  and  ridicule,  gave  him 
plainly  to  understand  that  neither  his  intimacy  at  the  Medici 
palace  nor  any  delay  in  assemljling  the  Great  Council  would  be 
home  much  longer  J. 

This  had  its  effect ;  for  Xiccolo  Capponi  apparently  recalled 
to  his  senses  either  by  a  feeling  of  duty  or  danger,  insisted  on 
a  macebearer§,   or  public  messenger  of  the  Seignory,  being 

*  Varchi,  Lib.  iii.,  p.  121.  §  "  Mazziere:'     They  carried  silver 

t  "  Voi  avcta   mutato    frasca  c  non  maces  before  the  Seignory,  and  their 

vino,  e   questo  popolo  vuole  mutare  persons  were  held  as  sacred  as  heralds, 

ancora  il  vino."  because  they  were  supposed  to  repre- 

+  Varchi,  Lib.  iii.,  p.  123.  sent  the  dignity  of  that  magistracy. 
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despatched  to  dear  the  Medician  residence  of  its  obnoxious 
cmests       The  result  was  that  Otttiviauo  concealed  himseU ; 
Clarice  and  CaUierinc  of  Medicis  retired  to  the  convent  of 
Santa  Luci^i,  which  ^vas  founded  by  and  almost  belonged  to  their 
family  and  Cardinal  Kidulfi  d'ter  first  taking  retuge  m  a  pri- 
vate house  ultimately  removed  to  his  own  archiepiscopal  palace 
This  decided  measure  restored  Capp^nis  populanty,  awakened 
fresh  spirit  in  the  people  and  augmented  their  agitation ;  where- 
fore on  the  following  day,  which  happened  to  be  Saturday, 
(considered  an  imp^.rtiuit  day  Uuh  for  good  and  evil  to  Flo- 
rence), vast  crowds  gathered  nnmd  the  palace  in  deep  and 
eai-nest  discussion  ;  suddenly  a  loud  and  angr>'  shout  rose  from 
this  multitude   and  a  voice  distinct  and  clear,    and   audible 
^vithin  the  palace;  cried  -It   is  true  the  Medici  are  gone; 

-  hut  it  is  also  true  that  they  are  not  gone,  because  they  have 
*^left  the  selfsame  magistrates    to   govern  and   command   the^ 

-  cityr     Alarmed  at  this  sign,  many  citizens  assembled  and 
after  long  debates  the   Medician   members  of  the   "  Otto  di 
Guardia  e  Balia"  a  criminal  court  of  great  power  were  re- 
moved,  and  the  magistracy  of  the  "  Otto  della  Pratica"  abolished 
altoc^ether.     This  was  something,  but  not  sufficient :  the  crowd 
became  %-iolent :  thev  seized  on  the  palace  gate,   and  a  pro- 
clamation to  disperse  was  unheeded  :  the  shops  were  suddenly 
closed  ;  amongst  the  young  citizens  some  indicaUons  of  mshmg 
to  convoke  a  parliament  idarmcd  both  government  and  older 
men;  for  it  was  ever  a  triumph  of  faction  in  its  rudest  form 
and  fiercest  aspect ;  whereupon  a  numerous  assembly  of  every 
class  of  citizens  was  summoned  to  the  palace  and  a  promise 
of  convoking  the  so-much-desired  Great  CouncU  on  the  follow- 
ing Tuesday  announced  to  the,  people. 

Thus  was  the  grand  object  gained,  and  the  reasons  for  delay 
though  tnie  were  puerile  and  soon  demolished :  it  was  objected 
that'Jhe  election  purses  were  disordered,  but  this  was  at  once 
remedied  by  ordering  that  eax^h  citizen  claiming  a  seat  m  the 
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Great  Council  should  bring  a  card  inscribed  with  his  own  name 
and  that  of  the  gonfalon  under  which  he  served  to  prove  his 
citizenship,   for  the  Divieto  and  all  other  formal  disqualifi- 
cations were  suspended.     The  other  obstacle  was  still  more 
trifling:   the  great  council-chamber  had  been  turned  into  a 
barrack  by  the  Medici  and  was  therefore  totally  unfitted  for 
the  assembly ;  but  Tanai  de'  Nerli,  a  young  noble  belonging 
to   one  of  the  colleges,   instantly   engaged   to  remedy  this, 
and  at  once  setting  to  work  with  his  companions,  all  of  the 
first  families  in  Florence,  after  a  day  and   a   night's   inces- 
sant labour  succeeded  in  reducing  the  council-chamber  to  com- 
plete order  so  that  everything  was  prepared  for  a  meeting  on 
the  Monday  morning,  when  the  "  Ilundred-and-twenty  Arroti,'' 
the  ''  Seignory;'  the  "  Seventy;'  the  "  Balia'  and  "  Colleges;' 
called  altogether  the  *•  Consigllo  degli  Scelti;'  were  to  assemble. 
Such  energy  amongst  the  yomig  nobility  shows  the  spirit  and 
temper  of  the  time  with  the  prevailing  fear  lest  anything  should 
occur  to  postpone  or  defeat  their  wishes :  but  thus  urged  the  above 
council  appointed  the  next  day,  the  twenty-first  of  May,  for  the 
great  assembly,  mto  which  all  above  twenty-four  years  of  age  were 
to  be  admitted  e.xcept  those  to  whom  the  Medici  had  accorded 
a  seat  in  the  Seignory  and  Colleges  from  the  year  1512  to  the 
last  revolution  unless  they  or  their  families  had  previously 
enjoyed  those  honours.     Tliis  was  called  "  making  a  clearance 
of  those  who  had  come  in  at  the  "  icmdoiv  and  not  at  the  door 
of  the  councils.'' 

Instead  of  the  "Otto  di  Pratica,"  the  "Ten  of  Peace  and 
Liberty,"  otherwise  named  the  "  Dieci  di  Balia,"  were  restored 
with  greater  authority  than  they  had  ever  possessed  since  the 
revolution  of  1494.  The  "Council  of  Eighty"  was  reesta- 
blished for  six  months  in  all  its  authority;  the  creation  of  a  gonfa- 
lonier for  not  less  than  a  twelvemonth  or  more  than  three  years 
was  decreed,  commencing  with  the  first  of  July;  and  all  the  mea- 
sures of  the  Twenty  Refonners  were  to  continue  unimpaired  until 
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the  following  Octoher  if  approved  of  by  the  Council  of  Eighty*. 
Lastlv  it  was  decreed  that  from  the  moment  this  council  assem- 
bled  the  mixed  council  of  tlie  Hundred  and  Twenty,   Seignory 
and  others  necessarily  ceased  and  dissolved.     All  those  who 
had  suffered  in  pui-se  or  pei-son  under  the  Medici  were  par- 
doned and  compen:?ated  to  the  full  extent  of  their  lossf,  and  to 
proi)itiate  Heaven  a  hundred  bushels  of  com  were  ordered  to 
be  distributed  amongst  the  poor :  thus  the  so  lately  agitated 
city  was  rejoiced  and  quieted.      After   the    council-chamber 
had  been  cleiuicd,  prepared,  and  sprinkled  with  holy  water,  it 
was  consecrated  by  a  solemn  mass,  and  a  primary"  meeting  of 
the  once  more  regenerated  Florence  took  place  on  the  twenty- 
first  of  May  15-^7,  to  the  number  of  two  thousand  two  hundred 
and  seventy  citizens  ♦.      A  complete  change  of  magistrates  was 
immediatel v  effected  in  the  *'  Otto  di  G uardia  e  Balia."   Liberals 
were  appohited  to  till  the  otllce  of  the  "  Ten  of  Peace  and 
Liberty"  commonly  called  by  its  former  name  "  The  Ten  of 
War,"  and  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  May  the  Council  of  Eighty 
was  completed.     The  only  thing  that  disturbed  this  general 
harmony  was  Filippo  Strozzi's  failure  at  Pisa  about  the  for- 
tresses, and  as  it  was  believed  that  he  hud  purjiosely  favoured 
bis  kinsmen  a  fresh  spirit  against  eveiy  one  connected  with  the 
Medician  government  again  broke  forth  oiicouraged  and  headed 
by  Alfonso    Strozzi,  Tonnnaso  Soderini,  and  Antonfrancesco 
degli  Albizzi ;  the  last  who  was  one  of  the  most  active  partisans 
of  the  Medici  in  l')l--i  and  long  after;  who  had  no  scniple  in 


*  Varrlii,  Lib.  iii.,  pp.  123-127.  — 
Ncrli,  Lib.  viii.,  p,  \5\\. 
+  Amongst  them  wore  Rinlo  Altoviti, 
Zanubi  Buondvlmoitti,  Lui;^  Alamunni, 
Niccolo  MartollJ,  Luigi  Cei,  Danlc  da 
Castiglionr,  Riti»ta  della  Pal  la,  Oio- 
vanil)atista  Pitti,fllicninli)  Spini,  (Jio- 
vanni  Hinucrini,  Framcsco  Caval«-anti, 
Jucopo  Altoviti,  Ijooiianlo  Malra^oncUc, 
Aleanodro  Monaldi  and  others. 
J  Giov.   Cambi,   pp.   318-322,   torn. 


xxii.,  Del  Enid.  Tosc. — Varchi,  Lib. 
iii.,  pp.  129-130.— Ber.  Scgiii,  Lib.  i", 
p.  26. — Jac.  Nardi,  Lib,  viii.,  p.  331. 
— F.  Nerli,  Lib.  viii.,  pp.  l.)3-158. — 
.lac.  Pitii,  Lib.  ii'»,  pp.  143-144. — 
Paulo  (Jiovic,  Lib.  x.xv.,  p.  2G. — S. 
Amiiiiiato,  Lib.  xxx.,  p.  373. — Ouic- 
ciardini,  Stor.,  Lib.  xviii.,  cap.  iii.,  p. 
66. — St'gni,  Vita  di  Cappoui,  pp.  307- 
308. 
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destroying  the  Great  Council  of  that  day  and  along  with  it  his 
country's  liberty,  was  now  one  of  the  most  aetive  restorers  of 
that  council,  one  of  the  most  violent  champions  of  that  very 
liberty,  and  the  bitterest  enemy  of  the  exiled  race  !  But  he  was 
then  young,  iind  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  them  had 
opened  his  eyes  to  their  character  and  his  own  interest,  if  not 
to  his  country's  wellkre*. 

Opposed  to  this  party  was  Niccolo  Capponi  with  a  numerous 
following  of  young  and  old  citizens  and  all  the  Palleschi  who 
were  suspected  by  the  people  besides  many  others  of  that 
faction  not  so  prominent  in  the  public  eye :  such  as  Bernardo 
Gondi,  Zanolti  Carnesecchi,  Jacopo  Morelli,  Giovanni  Po^x)- 
leschi,  Maiuardo  Cavalcanti,  and  Lorenzo  Segni,  all  of  whom 
were  either  desirous  of  retarding  every  reform  or  bringing  them 
about  gradually  and  gently.  Of  all  these  Capponi  avaUed 
himself  to  clieck  the  impetuosity  of  his  antagonists  and  preserve 
ancient  usages  which  even  before  the  assembly  of  the  Great 
Council  they  had  attempted  in  various  ways  to  infringe,  but  espe- 
cially by  forcing  Antonfrancesco  Nori  and  the  existing  Seignory 
prematurely  from  office.  Much  violence  and  even  menaces  had 
been  used  to  intimidate  that  gonfalonier,  yet  he  stood  firm  not 
only  against  every  outward  assault  but  against  the  more  tempe- 
rate reasoning  of  Cappoui  who  wished  him  on  public  grounds 
to  resign  and  pacify  the  citizens. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  constitution  Albizzi's  attacks 
were  renewed,  not  by  open  force  for  Capponi  was  too  strong, 
but  by  means  of  a  religious  procession  under  the  guidance  of 
Era  Bartolommeo  da  Faenza  a  friar  of  Saint  Mark's  and  a 
reviver  of  Savonarola's  school  which  was  once  more  favoured. 
This  scheme  was  baffled  by  the  gonfalonier's  acuteness,  on 
which  Albizzi  with  about  thirty  of  his  faction  attempted  to 
expel  the  Seignory  by  force  and  would  have  done  so  had 
not  Capponi  who  always  maintained   a  friendly  intercourse 


*  Nerli,  Lib.  viii.,  pp.  155-156-160. 
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with  him,  thrown  himself  between  tliem  and  finally  elTected  a 
compromise.  By  this  another  gonfalonier  w^as  for  the  sake  of 
public  peace  to  be  elected  as  the  twenty  Reformers  should 
decide,  and  a  new  Seignoiy  chosen  for  three  months  in  order  to 
pre^serve  the  customar}*  periods  of  election  ;  but  immediately 
afterwards  a  decree  passed  through  l>oth  councils  for  the 
election  of  a  permanent  gonfalonier  of  justice  in  the  following 
manner*. 

Sixty  electors  were  drawn  from  the  purse  of  the  Great 
Council,  each  of  which  was  to  name  one  candidate  eligible  to  all 
the  nuigistracies  and  not  under  lifty  years  of  age :  after  a 
careful  scrutiny  of  these  sixty  candidat»}s  and  a  subsequent 
ballot,  the  six  who  had  most  black  beans  in  their  favour  pro- 
vided the  number  of  these  exceeded  one-half,  were  again  balloted 
for  by  the  Great  Council  and  the  future  gonfalonier  was  chosen 
by  a  majority  of  votes.  The  six  citizens  who  now  remained  after 
the  tirst  scnitiny  were  Haldjissare  Carducci,  Tommaso  Soderini, 
Alfonzo  Strozzi,  Nero  del  Xero,  Giovambatistii  Bartolini,  and 
Xiccolo  Cappoui ;  each  being  supported  by  a  distinct  party. 

C  arduccri  was  cliosen  as  the  champion  of  those  most  inimical 
to  and  fearful  of  the  Medici  and  all  their  followers,  and  who 
wished  to  revenge  that  family's  neglect  of  their  own  imagined 
deserts  as  well  as  any  other  real  or  fancied  injury:  he  more- 
over carried  those  witli  him  who  desirous  of  presening  public 
freedom  suspected  all  the  Palleschi,  and  might  have  had  many 
more  votes  but  was  still  absent  at  Padua  where  he  had  long 
resided  to  escape  from  Medician  tyrainiy. 

Alfonzo  Strozzi  w:is  supj^rted  by  many  of  the  same  party; 
but  his  mannei*s  were  unpopular,  and  his  activity  against  Savo- 
narola lost  him  the  Fmteschi's  favour. 

Tommaso  Sodeiini  had  the  good  wishes  of  those  who  wanted  a 
free  government  and  who  had  supported  his  uncle  while  in  power ; 
he  had  no  opponents  but  the  Palleschi,  who  equally  objecting  to 

*  Ncrii,  Lib.  viii.,  pp.  157-160-161. — Varchi,  Lib.  iii.,  p.  150. 
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btrozzi  and  Carducci  gave  every  vote  to  Capponi  because  he 
alone  could  protect  them  from  the  vengeance  of  their  adver- 
saries. Sodernii  also  lost  many  voices  from  an  apprehension  of 
his  family  intluenee  Avhich  rivalled  that  of  tlie  Medici  more- 
o^^r  a  long  sojourn  in  foreign  courts  with  foreign  manners  and 
arbitrary  notions  was  ever  unpopular  in  Florence 

Nero  del  Xero  and  Giovambatista  Bartolini's' chance  arose 
rom  a  general  feeling  of  personal  respect  for  two  men,  who 
having  previously  enjoyed  the  highest  civic  honom-s  would 
never  after  condescend  to  serve  the  Medici :  their  supportei^s 
as  may  be  supposed  were  very  few,  and  those  more  perhaps  to 
mark  their  hatred  of  the  Palleschi  than  from  any  abstract  love 
of  virtue. 

Xiccolo  Capponi  while  he  enjoyed  public  honours  under  the 
Medici  had  still  maintained  a  manly  and  dignified  conduct,  a 
wisdom  m  his  public  and  private  deportment,  a  lucid  reputa- 
tion, and  an  independent  mind :  he  was  honoured  by  the  Medici 
more  on  account  of  liis  high  family  and  ancestral  fame  com- 
bined with  Ins  own  personal  character,  than  any  solicitation  on 
his  part,  and   his  l>ehaviour  in  public  office  confirmed  the 
puWic  opmion  of  his  merits  :  he  was  therefore  supported  by 
moderate   men  of  all  parties  besides  the  whole  phalanx  of 
Palleschi,  and  was  elected  gonfalonier  of  justice  amidst  general 
acclamation.-^      Macchiavelli   was  not   included   in  the   new 
government  altliougli  he  returned  about  this  epoch  to  Florence 
and  died  on  the  twenty-second  of  June  1,21  only  three  weeks 
alter  Capponi  s  election.  By  a  decree  of  the  twenty  reformers  f 


*  Varolii,  Lib.  iii.,  pp.  151-156.— 
Nerh,  Lib.  viii.,  p.  164.-Ugbi,  Mem. 
Ist.,  p.  42,  MS. 

f  Their  names  were  :  For  the  Quarter 
of  Santo  Spirito,  Tommaso  Soderini, 
Nero  del  Nero,  Franeesco  Mannelli, 
Niccolo  Capponi,  and  Giovjmni  Barto- 
^mmeo.  For  Santa  Croce,  Giovani 
Pcruzzi,  Giovanni  Rinuciini,  Federigo 
Gondi,  Jacoiw  Morelli,  and  Fi-ancesco 


del  Zachena.  For  San  GiovannL 
Lanone  Martelli,  Raffaello  Guasconi, 
Bartolo  Tedaldi,  Zanobi  Carnesecchi, 
and  Vittorio  Landi.  For  Santa  Maria 
Aovella,  Baldassare  Cardncci,  Gio- 
vanni Acciaiuoli,  Tomaso  Giacomini 
Giovanni  Poi>oleschi,  and  Domenico' 
1  escioni,  or  according  to  Cambi,  Pas- 
quini. 
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tbe  now  Ronfaloninr  was  to  ].c  installed  on  the  second  of  June 
and  his  olhco  to  last  thirteen  months  with  the  privilege  of 
being  reelected  :  he  was  to  he  fifty  years  of  nge  and  could  not 
refuse  to  serve  :  he  was  to  inhal.it  the  same  apartments  m  the 
palace  which  had  lH)en  o<Hn.pied  by  Piero  Sodenni,  with  a 
salary  of  inOO  tlorins  a  year  in  six  payments  1m-  was  em- 
powered  to  initiate  any  public  metisuro  in  the  Soign.)ry  inde- 
pendent of  U.e  -  ProiH>sto  "  or  ordinaiT  presi.lcnt,  and  m.^re- 
over  i>reside  in  all  the  criminal  court-  w1h„  l,r  chose  to  assist 
in  their  proi-cedings,  but  in  such  (a>r.  iliv  .uiuL  was  bound 
to  meet  in  the  palace  and  plead  before  him,  and  during  his 
l)eriod  of  office  no  son,  grandson,  or  neph.'W  of  the  gonfalonier 

could  belong  to  the  Seignor>'  *. 

Thus  were  the  Medici  expelled  and  inorentme  liberty  re- 
established for  the  last  time  on  a  broad  aiul  liberal  basis  ;  but 
storms  were  already  gathering  round  it,  and  the  inevitable 
Medici  though  now  bending  to  the  blast  were  destined  to  riglit 
again   and    bear  down  with  more  aestructive   force  on  their 

unfortunate  countr}'. 

One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  foreign  policy  accomplished  by  the 
new  rroyemment  was  (in  despite  of  Capponi's  counsel  and  influence 
before  he  became  gonfalonier)  to  contirm  tbe  Murentine  alliance 
a^tainst  Charles,  a  measim'  which  lirst  nuulo  that  monarch  a 
nTost  bitter  foe  auil  caused  their  tinal  destmction.  But  now 
Capponi  lost  no  time  in  assembling  the  Great  Council,  and 
besides  expressing  his  gmtitudc  to  tb.'  pcple  and  devotion  to 
the  republic,  and  advising  rather  a  ..-thing  than  an  irntating 
policy  towards  Clement,  he  strongly  inched  the  citizens  to  put 
away  all  private  and  public  difl-erences  and  ^t^md  tirmly  together 
for  the  preservation  of  national  Uberty.  '  Do  you  wish,"  said 
he  ♦'  to  be  free  ?  be  united.  Do  you  wish  this  republic  to 
-  last  long  and  happily  ?  live  in  concord.  Are  you  desirous  of 
••  overcoming  your  enemies,  or  that  they  should  not  overcome 

•  VaKhi,  Lib.  Ui.|  p.  135. 
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you'  conquer  yourselves;  put  down  enmities;  let  anger 
depart,  ^t  aside  rancour."  Jfe  then  warned  them  against 
Cb3ment  wlio  would  be  more  anxious  U>  enslave  Florenc^tlian 
to  liberate  Ume,  and  whose  power  aud  machinations  could 
only  be  defeate<l  by  union  and  vigilance,  at  the  same  time 
It  woudl^e  w.ser  to  soothe  lu.n  as  pope  than  insult  and  irritate 
hnn  as  (.uho  de  Medici,  because  deeds,  not  abusive  words, 
were  tlie  true  iii^»R.ili,.,its  of  victory. 

This  speech  did  „ol  naet  the' feelings  of  all,  for  abuse  of 
CI."  e„t^ and  the  persecution  of  his  adherents  wa.s  a  favourite 
ol.joct  of  many  «l,o  now  hurned  for  revenge  *.     Five  syndics 
were  appointed  ...  investigate  the  public  accounts  from  the 
jear    l.lj>    and   bnng   all  defaulters   to  justice;  this  decree 
was  a^ed  directly  at  ,1„.  l-allesehi  and  from  its  consequences 
klln,po   Strozz,   keeper  of    the  public  treasure,   is   said  only 
to  have  escaped  by  the  assistance  of  ( 'apponi  himself  «ho 
connived  at  the   dest™eti„n   of  a  public  account-book  kept 
by  Fmnceseo  del  Xero  which  would  as  was  generally  supposed 
have  condemned  him  f.  ^      pp^st-" 

New  modes  of  taxation  and  compulse.^  loans  were  nowresorted 
to  as  unscrupulously  and  unmercifully  as  under  the  Medici  but 
by  au  nigenious  though  unjust  contrivance  the  bulk  of  co'ntri- 
button  wa.  made  to  fall  on  the  more  opulent  citizens  especially 
of  the   Pal lesch,   faction.      Previous   to   the   revolution   too! 
Clement  had  issued  a  brief  authorising  the  community  to  sell 
a  tenth  of  the  Church  possessions,  intending  the  money  for 
hmise If  although  nominally  destined  to  public  service.     This 
bne    had  not  been  yet  e.vecutcd  and  government  dexterously 
availmg  itself  of  such  authority  raised  a  considerable  sum  with 
great  ngour  and  to  Clements  extreme  indignation,  who  not 
only  saw  himself  driven  from  Florence,  a  close  prisoner  in 
l>ome,  and  powerless  for  want  of  resources;  but  his  own  false 
actions  skilfully  turned  against  himself  and  used  as  a  weapon 

•  Varchi,  Lib.  ui.,  pp.  156-162.  f  Segni,  Vita  di  Nic.  Capponi,  p.  312. 
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for  to  destrucuon  *.  Sects  aiul  partit  s  now  began  tr>  sprout ; 
jeidousies,  doubts  and  fears  multiplied ;  the  Palleschi  Nvere 
marked  and  vexed,  not  by  Capponi  who  was  liercely  accused 
of  behig  too  partial  to  them,  but  by  their  enemies  ni  the  Great 
Council.  To  widen  the  breach  between  Clement  and  Florence 
the  arms  of  the  Medici  were  everywhere  pulled  down  by  the 
youncter  and  more  ardent  rt^fonuers  under  the  impetuous  Dante 
da  Castiglione,  Piero  Salviati  and  others,  iun\  even  some 
waxen  images  of  the  family  which  stood  in  the  church  of  the 
AnnunciaU  were  demolished  by  a  party  of  these  young  men 

disguised  m  masks  |. 

These  insults   exasperated  Clement   more   than   anythnig 
except  the  loss  of  his  tithe,  and  prepared  the  way  for  deep  and 
heartless  vengeance.   An  otTer  had  been  made  through  Filippo 
Strozzi  by  the  imperial  agents  on  the  part  of  Charles  that  if 
morence  would  become  his  ally,  or  even  remain  neutral  he 
would  promise  to  defend  her  ;  and  on  this  much  discussion 
arose  ;  but  every  attempt  at  such  a  convention  was  ultimately 
baffled  by  the  French  party  under  Filippo's  brother  Alfonso, 
and  Tommaso   Soderini,  wlio  had    both  become   powerful  in 
Florence.     Not  satished  with  tlicir  opposition  they  followed 
up  their  success,  and  rallying  under  the  catch-word  of  Savon- 
arola, that  '•  GhfU  con  giglidoverjiorirfr  UW  with  hly  would 
always  flourish,  carried  a    resolution   that   (uuhaiio   Sodenni 
then  resident  at  his  bishopric  of  Saintes  in  France  should  act 
as  Florentine  ambassador  at  that  court  and  make  the  most 
favourable  treaty  he  could  for  the  republic.     The  result  was 
a  league   between  the    kings    of   France  and    England    the 
Venetians,  Florentmes,  and  Duke  of  Ferrara,  against  the  em- 
peror; by  virtue  of  which  Florence  was  to  maintain  four  thou- 
sand infantiy  and  four  hundred  cavalry  in  the  wars  of  Italy 
either  against  Milan  or  Naples. 

•  Nerli,  Lib.  viii.,  p.  166.-Varclu,     u%  p.  148.- G.  Ughi,  Mem.   Istor., 
Lib.  It.,  p.  188  ;  Lib.  v.,  p.  26.  p.  43,  MS. 

t  Segni,  Lib.  i.,  p.  41.— Pitti,  Lib. 
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No  time  was  lost  in  assembling  tins  force  which  consisted  of 
the  celebrated  '■  BM  ]Ja„,,s"  of  Giovanni  de' Medicfth    best 

sr;.;;  ::i:"  ''-'^  -^  r-ipan,  composed  of  fw! 

L      .  .,       ■"?"'""  °^  ^™"''  ^'^elio-^e.  Giovanni  da 
V   .2      ;  r       ''T'  '""P'^^°  '"''^'  ">'' Aniico  da 

wbi  h    •  n  Lis"?  r     '"  •'""  "  ''"■^"'^  "-"^  -''-•  ^-"'rec 

y^es*:  '"'    '■""^'  '"   '^"^'"P*   ^'-   -«<l"-t  of 

For  national  ,lefence  Ihe  whole  Florenthie  militia  w.s  reor 

called  the  Aon-  MU.  -V,/,;,,,"  which  deputed  four  resident 
Z7T7  ':  ~'"''  '"^'  ™-'''  '^'^'™ '«>  leaving  thettn 
munit  es.     All  males  from  eighteen  to  thirty-six  years  of  at^e 

r^:t-i  e'"  „d*  "™^''  '^"'^  '^-'p'-i  >vifh  -L^; 

arms  were  m  S  lorn  Ger^a:^"  "T'^"''  '"^^  ^'^^^ 
J^oof  of  the  deLe  of  Zr^^l^;.::^:^,!:^^^^ 
tamous  for  manufactures  of  steel  and  iron  f  ^' 

Stena  had  at  this  time  recovered  her  liberty  by  first  exnellin^ 
Fab:o  Petrucc.  an.l  aftei-wards  Francesco  PeLIci     but  ^5 

rrnih  ;r  'tt  '''''''  ---^  -^ '"« s-tatipt.  tf 

he  French  Florentine  faction  was  to  restore  Fabio  and  with 
b.m  a  powerful  French  party  to  the  command  of  that  Te^nlS 
Tor  th,   a  force  was  assembled  at  Colli  where  these  exileflived 

remani  at  peace,  Irancesco  Carducci  went  there  as   ambas 

tZZiV  '"'V^™^'  "'"^"  "^  ''-  democratic  ti^. 
lence  from  that  people :  they  were  certainly  good  masters  I 

vol..  IV.  P"-.  P"J.  t  Segm,  Lib.  i",  pp.  3r-38. 
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any  Florentine  ever  required  instnictmu  on  a  point  so  peculiarly 

national  *.  .  .  ■ 

Duri....  these  transactions  Clement  continued  a  prisonc.  n. 
Saint  Ai^gelo  where  to  augn.ent  his  misery  famine  slowly  con- 
sumed the  garrison,  and  then  the  plague  whi.h  ha,l  ong raged 
in  Home  over-stepped  the  castle  «alls  and  fell  hoavdy  t^here.n: 
there  was  no  internal  hope,  no  succour  from  witlmut,  although 
Urhino  with  an  army  of  three-and-thirty  thousand  men  was 
hovering  round  to  mock  the  Ponliirs  expectations.   1  he  viceroy 
of  Naples  died  of  plagite  and  Don  Ugo  de  Moncada  succeeded 
liim  •   he  repaired  to  Home  with  instructions  to  liberate  the 
,x>pc  assisted  by  Girolan.o  Morone  and  the  Cardin^d  Pompeo 
Colonna  who  by  this  time  ha<l  been  gained  by  Clement.     A 
convention  w.i9  accordingly  signed  on  the  hist  day  of  October 
by  which  100,0(10  crowns  were  to  be  paid  to  tlie  emperor  whom 
amongst  other  conditions  Clement  engaged  never  to  opiK.se  m 
Napless  or  Milan.     Several  hostages  of  the  highest  rank  and 
wealth  were  given  as  pledges  for  this  treaty  and  on  the  nmth 
of  December  Clement  VII.  was  to  be  liberated,  but  doubtnig 
the  Spanuirds  ho  escaped  on  the  preceding  evenmg  disguised 
as  a  gardener  or  merchant  and  reached  Orvieto  in  safety  leaving 
ril  his  hostages  to  their  fate ;  a  vrry  doubtful  one  in  those 
unscrupulous  times,  and  in  fact  they  were  twice  taken  to  the 
forum  to  be  executed  for  non-payment  of  a  sum  whi.^h  even  in 
their  greatest  prosperity  they  could  not  have  acoomplishedt . 

When  Clement's  escape  became  known  his  levee  was  crowded 
by  the  chiefs  of  the  League  to  congratulate  him  on  recover- 
ing that  liberty  v.hieh  if  they  had  done  their  duty  he  never 
would  have  lost,  and  to  which  they  could  at  any  moment  have 
restored  him.  But  instead  of  reproaching  them  he  broke  forth 
into  bitter  invectives  against  Florence  where  his  revenues  he 
said  had  been  sciuestrated,  his  friends  Ul-treated,  and  not  even 

•  Sejni.  Lib.  i°,  p.  38. 
+  Muratori,  Annali.— Segni,  Lib.  i°,  p.  40. 
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the  compliment  of  an  embassy  paid  to  his  dignity      These 
comp  aints  were  repelled  by  tlie  Florentines,  who       is.e Jtha 

pontitt  s  debts  to  the  commonwealth  as  was  done  in  the  ca^e  of 
every  otlier  citizen,  but  in  his  with  more  delicax:v IT.r  / 
ration,  and  that  when  he  entered  into  te^s  ^fh  S 
ambass,idor  would  be  sent  t/.  th.  n„  ,."    j*'^™^ '^'^  Francis  an 

oeuei  times  .  these  misfortunes  he  said  were  sent  hrr  w 

X  err'h'Jn"^"  """"^r^^  '-rdXiitr 

umuy  errors  had  heen  committed  by  his  mhii«fn^       ^  .1 

St r. :"^'""  ^T^"- '-  ^^-'^^^^^^  :; 

might  1  o«  be  conv„ir.d  tlmt  without  the  support  of  hi=  1,^ 
■  would  be  impossible  to  maintain  their  asTnl  "e^ 
fore  he  hoped  they  would  thenceforward  bear  with  (he  er^o'' 
0  Ins  mnusters  as  necessaiy  evils  like  inclemen  seasZ 
or  other  natural  incommodities  ■  thin««  <l.„.  e  V  ^^^""^ 
position  he  ponl  I  '"""-^^ .  thmgs  that  from  his  existmg 

a  Idina?:.  ""'"■'^  '"''"''  "^  ^^^  ^W  on  the  spot  whef 

These  reasonings  being  i„  harmony  with  the  P«1U„  i  •■ 
wishes  were  believed  and  e.xcited  new  desTres  for  /t  ' 

nnprov^ent  of  g..enimont,  desires  I  reZ  tvl  •  r.!: 

this  time  that  Donato  Giannotti,  then  secret^i  of  the  renlif 
wrote  a  letter  on  that  subject  to  the  gonfalonieZ  re-fddS  '  : 
after  the  siege  to  Zanobi  Bartolini  S^limbeni.  which!  11^1 
be  genn  of  his  celebrated  essay  on  the  FlorJntit  g  ve^tm^ 
hut  Capponi  never  had  the  power  if  he  possessed  theS 
carry  any  of  these  reforms  through  the  Great  Council  f 

+  Some  pans  of  cSnnoltf^pIan, which  ^t^ if Vt"'^l.?"''"^'"''«  '"^^"^^  ^^t 

-hen    taken   sepanUely,  sLited    their  D    G  annoTtf    D  T"^'":^"^^  ^' 

vrews    seem  to  have  been  afterwards  torn    xxiU     nn    uf  i^^^^'.'^^^^"'' 

^opted     by     the     Medici,    probably  ii.,p.  151     '  P^*  ^^^-^^^— **i«i,Lib. 

x2' 
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In  November  l.ViT  O.let  do  Foi^  Seigiior  ^f  T.autrec  once 
more  led  a  Frencli  annv  across  the  Ali>s  while  Andrea  Dona 
Mho  by  expelUn-  the  Adonii  had  just  reduced  (ienoa  to  the 
devotion  of  Fmnce.  conunanded  lor  Fnuicis  in  tlir  :\Icditcr- 
ranean.     The  principal  objects  of  this  force  were  U .  roruvcr  the 
duchy  of  Milan  for  Francesco  Sforza  and  conquer  Naples  for 
France,  and  Lautrec's  progress  was  mpid:   Terra  di  Uosco, 
Ah'xanihia,  and  Paviji  were  successively  stonned  and  the  latter 
harharously  ravaged  in  revenge    for  the    king's  misfortunes. 
Milan  where  Hon  Antonio  de  Lem  liad  shut  hhnsclf  up  with 
Jill  his  force  was  avoided  :   Tarnia  an.!  Phici  niia  opened  their 
gates;  the  Venetians  soon  joined  their  ally;  Alfonso  of  Este 
supplied  a  U)dy  of  cavalrv',  an«l  without  waiting  to  improve  his 
victories  in  Lomhardy  Lautrec  appeared  suddenly  at  Bologna. 
While  there  he  demanded  a  free  passage  through  Tuscany  from 
the  Florentines  and  tht>ir  quota  of  troops,  or  a  pecuniary  equiva- 
lent. Both  were  instantly  u.-corded  but  lie  wu^  advised  to  march 
by  K^.magna  ami    avoid   thr    plagui'   ianune    and   desolation 
vvhiih  penaded  Tuscany.    This  a.lvin   was  accepted  and  the 
Black  Bands  suhsetpicntly  joined  him  under  the   commaiid 
vi  (hazio  liaglione  with  (iiovamhatista  Soderini  as  Commis- 
stirv.    The  French  general  after  wintering  at  Bologna  marched 
m  the  following  February  by  riomagna  and  Ancona  into  the 
Abruzzi,  and  passing  the  Pescara  esUiblished  himself  in  the 
heart  of  the  Neapolitan  tcrritoiy*.     This  brought  the  Impe- 
rialists  from  Home  under  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Bourbon's  sue 
cessor,  and  Alfonso  Davalos  Marquis  del  ^'asto,  who  marchmg 
into  the  Terra  di  Lavoro  and  thence  crossing  the  Apennines 
arrived  at  Troja  in  Puglia  while  Lautrec  with  thirty  thousand 
infantrv'  and  three  thousand  cavalry  all  Hushed  with  unchecked 
conquest  was  at  San  Severe  well  anned,  disciplined,  and  eager 
for  action.     The  Black  Bands  to  the  number  of  four  thousand 
arrived  soon  after  but  m   disgrace   from  having  shamefully 

*Scfe-ni,  Lib.  i",  p.  40-51. 


and  wantonly  plmidcrcd  the  city  of  Aquila  which  had  lately 
capitulated  with  Lautrec  and  received  them  as  friends.  On  the 
French  (JeneralV  complaint  Soderini  instantly  put  three  of  the 
captains  to  death:  a  fourth,  Pandolfo  Pu<H'ini  guilty  also  of  other 
serious  crimes,  h.iiig  of  higher  rank  and  a  Florentine  citizen, 
therefore  beyond  liisjiuisdictioii  for  capital  punishment,  was  sent 
prisoner  to  Florence  where  he  [dso  suiiered  death  by  command 
of  the  "Ten  of  War"  after  an  appeal  to  the  "  Qimrantia  "  (of 
which  trihunal  we  shall  presently  speak)  and  a  second  to  the 
Great  Council  of  tlie  nation  -^ 

Niccolo  ( :apponi  althougli  a  religious  man,  bordering  even 
on  fimaticism,  and  a  virtuous  citizen,  was  by  no  means  insensible 
to  ambition  or  tlie  charms  of  power;  wherefore  seeing  himself 
suddenly  raised  to  the  su[)reme  executive  authority  he  became 
anxious  to  keep  it,  not  hy  illegitimate  means  but  by  a  prudent 
management  of  parties ;  and  taking  warning  from  Piero  Sode- 
rini who  ruined  both  himself  and  puljlic  liberty  by  neglecting 
the  great  families   who  had  raised   liim    to    power,    Capponi 
favoured  as  he  was  by  the  people  generally,  though  a  bitter  fac- 
tion existed  against  him,  determined  to  strengthen  himself  by 
conciliating  the  Palleschi  and  other  great  citizens  and  at  tlie 
same  time  form  a  powerful  government  for  the  liountiy.     All 
his  old  habits,  tastes,  friendships,  domestic  relations,  and  the 
distinguished  rank  of  his  own  family  connected  him  closely  with 
the  high  Florentine  aristocracy,  and  even  the  aid  of  those  who 
had  flourished  under  the  Medici  had  principally  enabled  him 
to  reestablish  public  liberty,  wherefore  he  thought  it  but  fair 
not  only  to  protect  them  from  injustice  but  also  to  give  them 
their  due  portion  of  public  honours  and  authority,  more  espe- 

*  It  is  curious  that  Scgni  and  Varchi,  murder  of  a  brother  officer  who  had 

both  coteniporaries, disagree  completely  given  him  the  lie  :  besides  other  grave 

about  Puccini's  crime.     It  is  probable  charges.— Varchi,  Lib.  vi«,  pp.  79-94. 

that  both  are  right,  but  according  to  — Cambi,  torn,  xxiii.,  pp.  21-22,  Del.* 

Varchi  the  head  and  front  of  his  offend-  Erud.  Tos.— Segni,  Lib.  i",  pp.  56-57. 
ing  was  mutinous  behaviour  and  the 
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cially  as  their  long  hahits  of  public  business  and  stiitesmanshix) 
rendered  them  particularly  useful.  This  induced  him  occasion- 
ally to  seek  the  counsel  of  Fmncesco  Vettori,  ^latteo  Strozzi, 
Francesco  (?iuicciardini  and  others,  hut  from  the  violent  outcrj- 
ag;unst  him  he  was  compelled  to  confiuc  himself  to  private 
interviews  instead  of  cabinet  councils. 

All  those  in  fact  who  had  been  neglected  by  the  Medici,  who 
had  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  fatten  on  public  property,  who 
had  in  any  way  been  punished  or  injured  and  panted  for  revenge ; 
as  well  as  those  who  were  really  attached  to  public  liberty, 
united  from  various  motives  in  the  outcrj-  against  Capponi :  he 
was  accused  of  designing  to  restore  the  INIedici,  or  at  the  least 
of  creating  an  oligarchy ;  and  many  without  any  real  suspicion 
of  his  integrity  feared  that  such  counsellors  might  work  on  his 
gentle  and  easy  disposition  to  the  niin  of  national  liberty.  It 
was  these  feelings  and  jealous  fears  that  caused  Dante  da  Cas- 
tiglione,  Piero  Salviati  and  the  whole  faction  of  youthful 
reformers  to  commit  what  they  knew  would  be  deemed  an  un- 
pardonable insult  by  Pope  Clement,  and  tluis  preclude  all 
accommodation.  The  violation  of  the  ch\irches  shocked  while 
the  demolition  of  the  waxen  images  and  votive  offerings  amused 
the  Florentine  community  ;  but  the  insult  to  ('lrm«>nt  was  deep 
and  serious.  All  this  ill  Idood  rendered  the  Uves  of  the  Medi- 
cian  faction  exceedinglv  uncomfortable  and  even  insecure  ;  and 
violence  would  probably  have  soon  followed  in  despite  of  Cap- 
poni's  efforts  had  not  the  increasing  intensity  of  the  plague 
thinned  out  Florence  and  scattered  her  citizens  *. 

Brought  into  the  city  in  15-i-2  by  a  traveller  who  had  eluded 
the  quarantine  guards,  it  had  been  insidiously  creeping  through 
the  more  unhealthy  quarters  and  frequently  showing  itself  with 
violence  in  particular  spots  but  was  kept  within  bounds  by 
isolating  the  infected  places,  until  one  day  after  a  crowded  pro- 
cession made  to  celebrate  recovered  liberty  in  15*27,  it  sud- 
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denly  burst  all  bounds  and  for  three  months  raged  through 
Florence,  destroying  from  three  to  four  and  even  five  hundred 
souls  a  day,  while  in  the  rest  of  the  dominion  about  two  hdudred 
and  fifty  thousand  persons  perished. 

The  citizens  lied  for  refuge  to  their  most  distant  and  solitaiy 
retreats ;  tlie  city  was  emptied,  the  villas  full ;  Prato  which  as 
yet  had  escaped  contagion  swarmed  with  noble  fugitives :  the 
shops,  manufactories,  warehouses  and  courts  were  closed ;  all 
public  and  private  affairs  first  languished  and  then  gradually 
ceased  ;  there  was  a  general  cessation  of  business,  the  pestilence 
alone  was  active  and  occupied  every  mind  :  a  board  of  health 
was  established  and  its  duties  zealously  and  rigidly  performed: 
the  Great  Council  rarely  met  and  only  from  absolute  necessity ; 
a  law  passed  to  reduce  its  legal  number  from  eight  hundred  to 
four  hundred,  and  even  these  could  scarcely  be  assembled ;  yet 
so  attached  were  the  citizens  to  this  assembly  that  those  who  had 
fled  to  their  neiglibouring  villas,  on  hearing  the  campana's  toll 
would  often  hurry  in  to  Florence  and  resume  their  functions. 
Prayers,  fastings,  preachings ;  abstinence  of  every  kind  both 
private  and  public  ;  a  procession  of  the  Madonna  dell'  Impru- 
neta,  and  all  the  numerous  resources  of  superstition  were  de- 
voutly but  unsuccessfully  adopted.     The  white  fillet,  the  sign 
of  infection,  hung  sad  and  heavily  before  the  door  of  almost 
every  house  in  Florence ;  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  palace 
nnuates  died ;  wills  and  confessions  were  made  in  the  public 
streets  and  on  the  house  tops,  and  yet  so  reckless  were  some, 
that  Varchi  the  historian  saw  a  young  man  named  Cecco  del  Tan 
fura,  thrust  his  head  into  an  empty  dead-cart  which  happened  to 
pass  and  aft^r  looking  round  in  youthful  bravado  drew  it  back. 
He  soon  sickened  and  expired.     Flight  and  death  had  thinned 
out  the  magistracies;  the  laws  were  dormant  and  the  city  languid 
and  enfeebled  became  a  prey  to  ruffians  of  every  description.  The 
"Council  of  Eighty"  with  all  the  magistra^iies  usually  attached 
to  it  was  summoned  but  scarcely  ninety  members  could  be 
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collected  and  these  seemed  lost  in  the  vast  and  dismal  solitude 
of  the  Great  Council  chamber.     They  crept  to  their  places  in 
fear,  seated  themselves  aloof  from  each  other,  asked  fciirfuUy 
after  mutual  friends  and  relatives,  heard  onlv  of  death  and 
misery  and    burst   into  tears.     The  gonfolonier  exposed  the 
deplorable  condition   of  Florence  and  received  almost  dicta- 
torial power  \vith  the  assurance  of  an  act  of  indemnity  when 
all  was  over.    Those  tliat  remained  in  the  city  used  every 
precaution  that  knowle«lge  i<^'norance  or  superstition  suggested  ; 
there  was  no  intercommmiication  ;  if  people  spoke  it  was  at  a 
distance,  calling  out  to  each  other  "  Stiamo  chiaretti,''  "Let  us 
keep  clear."    They  left  their  houses  late  and  with  full  stomachs, 
carrying  scented  balls  which  they  were  continually  smelling,  as 
they  said  to  comfort  the  brain,  and  used  various  other  means 
of  presen-ation  ordered  by  the  physicians  or  those  who  suc- 
ceeded them ;  for  the  doctors  were  the  first  to  fly  and  leave 
their  trade  to  blacksmiths,  farriei-s,  woolcarders,  cobblei-s,  and 
sometimes  women  who  with  enormous   gains  thus  exercised 
their  ignorance  and  ingenuity.     The  few  shops,  and  those  of 
the  lowest  order  which  here  and  there  remained  open  in  the 
streets   were    inclosed   by   a   barrier   and   the   money  given 
and  retunied  through  pans  of  water :  domestic  animals  were 
killed,  or  sent   away,  or  shut  up  to   prevent  infection:    all 
persons  suspected  of  it  from  previous  communication  with  the 
plague-sti-uck  were  compelled  to  wear  a  white  scarf  or  sash  : 
huts  were  erected  beyond  the  walls  from  the  Santa  Croce  to  the 
Prato  gate  in  one  continued  chain  of  pestilence  ;  and  all  were 
attended  with  zeal  and  humanity  by  the  glorious  company  of  the 
"  Misericordia."     But  even  these  sheds  were  insufl&cient,  and 
churches  and   convents  were  turned   into   hospiuds   without 
scruple  or  hesiuition.    All  were  full.     The  exactions  plunder 
and  insolence  of  those  who  hired  themselves  to  attend  sick 
people  became  at  last  so  great  that  two  officers  were  appointed 
by  the   Plague   Board  with   the   necessary  guards  to  erect 
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^^Z::!^""'"^^'"'-  ""^  --'^  ~a:y  justice  on 
Besides  tlie  tumours  which  usually  appeared  in  the  sroin, 

3"  1 :  ;e  ?aii:7.  ■  ir;r ' ""^^"  r  ^-^  ^'-^  ^^^ 

fi.  u    c  \  tcirboni,    more  dangerous  and  dif. 

ficu  t  0    c.a-e  than  the  "  Garocciuoir  or  tun.om-s,  wL  h  w  fe 

otherwise  it     ,  f    ,  ■'  ""''  '"''^""^"'^  ''  ^i'  fr''ctio"  or 

This  fearful  visitation  was  doe.ned  little  inferior  to  that 
of  .3  IS.  which  though  it  killed  more  people  be^-an  and 
fimshed  n.  i^.ur  months ;  but  tins  lasted  more  o'r  less  f^  neariy 

fifth  :.l"  *■■"■';'"' °^ """  •■'"•"■'""S  to  Varclns  belief,  thre  ^ 
fifth.  the  populafon  although  h.s  estimate  of  the  ru..l  m  - 
tahty  ,s  far  below  Segnis.  By  the  end  of  November  the 
s  ourge  had  nearly  eeased  in  Florence  for  that  year  buT  no  vm 
of  taly  escaped  this  infliction  ;  famine  augmented  it  tmer 
and  ampendn.g  war,  and  plunder,  and  devastation,  hung  n 
heavy  masses  over  a  devoted  land,  the  fruits  of  kingi;  ambftion 

i'""Sl'ar't*r   "^."'"•— «g-'     o'-^ei 
limes .     exclamis  Macclnavelh  ni  describing  this  pestilence 

where  we  are  sU-uggHng  with  dea.h  and  yet  ftarful  o/l        F  o 

soil  nffi,    ,  ^'T     """^'"^  """'  '='^''"  "'■«'  "°^-  P»'rid  and  de- 
soLtte,  or  filled  with  wretches  whose  fearful  cries  and  importu- 

Shu  .  labour  has  ceased,  courts  and  tribunals  have  disappeared 
the  laws  are  prostrate ;  theft  and  murder  rife  ;  the  change Tnd 

d?Xt^l'kSl.Tr:^^7r    m^^V  '««-«'»•---•.  PP. 
203-21 3.-Segni,  Lib  V   „  I""  T        ,,"m  "'  '°'"-  '"'"■  ^^-  Erud.  Tos. 

Nardi,  Lib.  vi.f,  'p.  SSsl^J^ii   N~n;    -''""••  '"»■  ^"'i-'  PP-  <-12. 
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raarkets,  Duce  so  lively,  are  sepulchres  or  nests  of  niffians; 
men  walk  alone  an«l  instead  of  friendly  faces  meet  plague- 
struck  citizens  :  kinsman  shuns  kinsman,  brother  brother,  the 
wife  her  husband  ;  nay  parents  fly  from  their  own  children  and 
abandon  them.  The  lively  disputes  in  change  and  market  arc 
changed  to  wailings  and  sadness.  Such  a  one  is  dead,  another 
sick,  a  third  iluwn,  a  fourth  dying  at  home,  a  fifth  gasping  at 
the  hospital,  a  sixth  in  guard  of  the  death-ofTice,  a  seventh 
missing;  and  such  sayings  now  furnish  out  the  conversation  ; 
enough  to  turn  even  ^Ksculapius  himself  sick.  Many  wander 
about  seeking  the  cause  of  all  these  evils :  tlie  astrologers 
menace  us  say  some ;  the  prophets  have  foretold  it,  say  others ; 
this  person  remembers  a  certain  prodig}- ;  that  person  asserts 
that  it  is  a  qu:ility  of  the  time  and  disposition  of  the  air,  pre- 
disposed to  plague ;  and  that  it  was  the  same  in  1 348  and 
147*^,  and  so  they  go  on  with  one  thing  and  another  until  all 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  not  this  alone  but  manv  more  evils 
are  reaily  to  fall  down  upon  us.  Such  is  the  agreeable  dis- 
course we  are  everv  moment  entertained  with*." 


CoTrMroRARY  MoNARciis. — En^larul :  ITcnry  VIII. — Srotlarnl  :  James  IV. 
and  V. —  Fnini-e  :  Francis  I. —  S|>ain,  N.iples,  Sicily,  and  the  Kmpire  :  Charles 
V. —  Pope:  Cicnicnt  VII. — Turkish  Emperor:  Siilun  Solinian  I. — Portugal: 
John  III. 
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CHAPTER   Xir. 

FROM    A.D.  1528  TO  A.D.   1629. 

le^pectab.hty  inoreasca   her  national  insecurity  nk„  hLZ 
irreater    nn.l    aUi..     i    i  •  i  ^'^^^^^uiny  aiso   became 

couS:  h      in       ;°  '  '""''r  P°"^'^  ^'^^  ""-  strenuously 
,    y        and   l-rancs  had  settled  their  own    pretensions   tn 

l3ta     t,«        tu    ^'''';"!''^"- -'»  ^'«Pr«"'«  gov.e™n,ent 

"Otic  ™i   t  of  ,T  ^       ,  "^'""'"  '""P''^''  "'"'  "'"  deep  ener- 

oCt,c  sp„,t  of  the  people  was  of  much  too  earnest  a  chamcter 

not  to  give  d.g.nty  to  the  commonwealth  cnaracter 

A  consulerable  reformation  of  abuses  both  in  manners  and 

t.aui    encomaged   speculations  on  constitutional  reform  •  b,.f 
previous  to  the  ..sumption  of  our  narrative  it  mr/b™ 

o7f  n      T  ""'"'^  ''"'''  ''"'''''  ^•^•»'"'g  ^  the  composition 
1    !     tTreTif"""r'T''""'''"f'"^"*^8-"^-t^^^^ 

■•e Xt  st    t^ZL^'^  Z  r''  ''""'""  ''  ''' 

amaed  into  the  four  quarters  of  Santo 
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Spirito,  Santa  Croce,  San  Giovanni,  and  Santa  Maria  Novella  : 
that  to  each  was  assigned  four  ensigns  nilled  -  gonfalons  '  ^vith 
separate  devices,  enrolled  un.ler  which  and  comprised  witlnn  then- 
proper  quarter  were  registered  all  the  Florentine  funnlics  that 
claimed  the  honours  of  citizenship.     Each  .luarter  had  also  its 
peculiar  arms  :  those  of  Santo  Spirito  for  insUmce  were  a  dove, 
and  on  its  four  gonfalons  were  sevenUly  emhlazoned  a  ladder,  live 
cockle-shells,  a  scourge  and  a  dmgon.     The  hearing  of  Santa 
Croce  corresponded  to  its  name,  and  its  four  gontalons  dis- 
played the  car,  the  ox.  the  black  liuu  and  the  wheel.     The 
standard  of  Siuita  Mjiiia  Novella  blazed  with  a  golden  sun, 
under  which  glittered  on  its  four  gonfalons  a  viper,  a  unicorn, 
a  red.  and  a  white  lii)n.     The  cognizance  of  Stui  Giovanni  was 
its  own   temple  and  the  four  gonMons  bore  a  golden  lion, 
a  dragon,  kevs  and  the  heraldic  minever.     Each  gonl\don  was 
carried  by  the  captain  of  the  company  mider  the  title  of  gonfa- 
lonier and  in  his  mditarj'  character  was  bound  to  appear  armed 
with  his  company  at  the  summons  of  the  supreme  "Gonklonier 
of  Justice"  whenever  the  palace  or  public  liberty  were  in  danger. 
As  their  peculiar  functions  were  to  defcu.l  the  peopb'  agamst  the 
nobles  they  were  called  Gonfaloniers  of  the  Peoples  Companies ; 
but  for  shortness  were  usually  denominatod  "  Tlie  Sixteen."  This 
was  their  military  character  ;  and  ai'ming  and  organizing,  as  it 
did,  the  whole  civic  body  in  defence  of  common  liberty  vast 
power  accrued  to  government  as  long  as  external  danger  from 
the  nobles  kept  the  citizens  united. 

But  these  "Sixteen"  also  formed  a  permanent  and  very  high 
portion  of  the  national  government  although  of  no  authority 
while  separated  from  the  Seignory  and  therefore  disabled  from 
usmg  their  military  influence  to  endanger  the  commonwealth. 
In  company  widi  the  Seignory,  tliey  became  a  powerful  mem- 
ber of  administrative  and  legislative  government,  and  being 
generally  young  men  were  often  fierce,  turbulent,  and  difficult 
to  manage.     As  assistants  to  the  Seignory  they  were  indivi- 


dually denominated  "  CoUearjuesr  and  collectively,  with  the 
twelve  Buononimi  whose  functions  were  similar,  ^^CoUeges  "  In 
rank  they  were  hiferior  only  to  the  Seignoiy,  and  these  three 
magistracies,  because  they  together  formed  the  supreme  frovem- 
ment,  were  called  "/  /..  Magglorir  or  the  "Three  Greater  " 
No  citizen  could  enjoy  what  was  called  ^^ Lo  Stato''  or  in 
other  words  be  eligible  to  public  office  under  the  name  of 
•'  btatuale  "  with  a  seat  in  the  councils,  whose  father  or  grand- 
lather  had  not  been  a  member  of  one,  or  had  not  had  his 
right   to   be  so,  acknowledged  either  as  Seduto  or   Veduto - 
that  is   as  having  actually  taken  his  seat,  or  having  had  hi^ 
name   drawn,   examined,    and  acknowledged  as  a  privileged 
citizen  but  from  some  momentar)^  obstacle  such  as  being  under 
age,  had  not  been  able  to  take  his  seat. 

The  seven  major  and  fourteen  minor  trades  or  arts  have  been 
frequently  mentioned,  and  also  that  each  citizen  no  matter 
what  his  rank  either  in  or  out  of  Florence,  was  compelled  to 
matriculate  m  one  of  them  whether  he  followed  it  or  not  ■ 
If  a  member  of  the  former  he  was  said  "  to  go  with  the  greater 
irades,     -  Andare  per  la   Maggiorer  and  if  of  the  lesser 
'  Andare  per  la  Mhu.re^     And  though  the  other  trades  were 
lar  more  numerous  they  had  no  exclusive  guilds  or  corporate 
existence,  but  wei-e  attached  to  and  depended  on  some  one  of 
the  above  for  their  laws  and  administration  of  justice  ;  for  each 
eoq)oration  had  its  hall  or  residence  and  there  held  its  sessions 
with  absolute  rule  in  all  civil  causes  between  its  own  members 
and  dependents.    They  were  governed  by  consuls,  syndics,  and 
other  functionaries  under  the  general  name  of  "  Capitudini  •" 
had  their  respective  bamiers  ;  tlieir  assigned  rank  in  public  pro- 
cessions,  games,  and  festivals ;  and  could  even  assemble  armed  in 
defence  of  liberty  ;  a  word  of  very  different  signification  in  their 
dictionaiy  and  that  of  the  poorer  mechanics  who  were  subject 
0  them.     After  much  contention  for  political  power  between 
the  higher  an<l  lower  trades  it  was  finally  settled  that  the  latter 
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should  furnish  one-fourth  of  the  public  magistrates  from  the 
Seignory  downwards  but  that  the  gonfalonier  of  justice  should 
always  be  chosen  from  the  former.  These  were  all  citizens  :  but 
the  Florentine  like  the  ancient  lioman  population  was  divided 
into  two  ven'  distinct  classes ;  those  who  paid  taxes  and  those 
who  did  nut:  the  former  were  described  in  the  public  registers 
under  the  title  of  "  SopjutrtauW  or  supportei*s  of  the  state  ; 
the  latter  were  unregistered,  paid  no  decima  or  any  ordinary 
taxation,  and  were  accordingly  called  "  Non-Sojqjurtanti "  or 
more  commonly  ''  rithci ''  answering  to  the  Uoman  '*2Vt7>s" 
and  genendly  exercising  low  mechanic  emjdoyments. 

The  "  Sopportanti  "  were  of  two  kinds  ;  one  admissible  into 
public  office,  the  other  not :  the  reasons  were  either  because 
they  could  not  pass  the  "  Scrutiiuj,''  wliich  was  full  of  faction 
and  abuse,  or  having  passed  it,  neitlier  they  nor  any  of  their 
forefathers  had  come  under  the  category  of  Vediiti  or  Sedntl  in 
the  "jfrt  MntjtjioriJ"  They  were  still  citizens,  but  unprivileged 
and  really  disfranchised,  under  the  name  of  *'  Cittadini  non 
Statuali"  or  citizens  not  participating  in  state  employment. 
On  the  coutniry  all  who  enjoyed  official  situations  were  named 
**  Statuali  "  and  were  subdivided  into  the  mnjor  and  minor  arts 
with  the  common  appellation  of  citizen. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  I'lorentine  people  were  really  sepa- 
rated into  four  very  distinct  classes  namely,  the  plebeians  ;  the 
unprivileged  citizens  ;  the  privileged  citizens  of  the  inferior 
trades,  and  the  privileged  citizens  of  the  superior  trades.  But 
besides  these  there  existed  another  class  of  citizens  who  paid 
the  ordinarj'  taxes  but  did  not  reside  in  Florence  ;  the  general 
consequence  was  great  oppression  of  the  plebeians,  discontent 
amongst  the  **Non  Statualiy''  extreme  jealousy  between  the  two 
classes  of  privileged  citizens,  and  a  deep  spirit  of  faction  per- 
vading the  community*. 

These  feelings  had  been  squeezed  and  distorted  rather  than 

♦  Varchi,  Lib.  iii.,  pp.  163-70. 


.Tu^hod  altogetlior  l,y  the  pressure  of  Medician  power  for 
they  never  ,«s„,ncd  ,l.o  cl.arueter  of  loyalty  or  any  ither  iZ 
of  elnvalrons  devotion  to  that  despotic  race.     Po  ver,  JZ 

1  oientmc  loyalty,  un,l  like  the  heliotrope  they  turned  to 
where  the  sun  shone  hrightest.  When  therefore  the  exultation 
consciuent  upon  recovered  l.berty  had  somewhat  subsided  Z 

broke  forth  through  other  channels,  modified  perha,,s  by 
tnues  and  cncun.stances,  but  still  with  its  ancient  character 

turbulence  of  tree  n.stUut.ons  was  ag,tin  alive  and  active.     As 
«  most  free  states  two  great  parties  were  soon  generated  • 
he  contented  and  ,he  discontented;  or  that  which  was  iuLd 
tha    whal,  was  out  of  power.     The  Board  for  investi-atinc 
pubhc  accounts  with  its  fifteen  years'  retrospective  act  on  2 
alanned  the  conscience-struck  many  especially  the  PaUe's  hi 
i"Td'"f  dissaUsfaction;  a  heavy  imposition  or  •' Zl 
zelo     did  not  mend  the  matter.  pa.-ticularly  as  an  unheard 
of  and  most  arbitrary  law  was  att<.ched  to  it  worthy  of  the 
worst  tunes  o   the  wo,-st  Medici,  and  yet  passed  by  a  fiat  of  he 
Grea   Conned  .tself !  It  affected  but  a  few  of  the  most   pul  n 
and  those  almost  wholly  of  the  Medici  party  against  wlfom  i 

zris "' "  "'t  '^v'"^  ^"-^  '"-^  ^^^^  -ill 

hbmty  and  became  so  obnoxious  as  to  be  soon  turned  on  its 
authoni  who  like  the  Sicilian  artist,  were  made  the  victims  of 
their  own  mgenuity. 

80  000  florms :  th.s  of  course  required  time  to  arrange  and 
collect;  but  money  was  wanted  in  the  interim,  and  to  supply 
this  a  law  passed  authorising  the  Great  Couticil  u>  name 
twenty  citizens  each  of  wliom  was  compelled  to  lend  1500 
florins  to  the  goverriment  within  eight  days  under  a  penalty  of 
500.    The  names  of  the  nominators,  to  insure  greater  freedom 
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were  kept  secret  under  the  seal  of  confession,  and  the  loan 
accordingly  fell  principally  on  the  Palleschi :  they  had  it  is 
true,  an  appeal  to  the  Seignory  and  Colleges  who  were  the 
original  authors  of  this  law,  but  so  clogged  that  none  attempted 
it  and  so  monstrous  a  precedent  was  followed  up  until  self- 
destroyed  by  its  own  excessive  injustice  * 

Capponi  had  succeeded  in  achieving  the  first  rank  in  the 
commonwealth  and  detennined  if  possible  to  keep  it :  he  there- 
fore courted  the  Fratoschi,  especially  Fra  Hartolommco  da 
Faenza  (a  monk  who  atfected  to  follow  Savonarola  but  ^^^thout 
his  talents)  and  was  supposed  to  liave  more  intrigues  with  the 
Friars  of  St.  Mark's  than  ever  became  public.  AVhether 
Niccolo  Capponi  was  a  fanatic  or  a  mere  politician  is  hard  to 
say,  but  during  the  fury-  of  the  plague  when  public  councils 
could  with  difficulty  be  assembled  or  public  business  despatched, 
he  made  an  oration  on  the  misfortunes  of  the  time  before 
the  Great  Council  and  embodied  word  for  wc.rd  one  of 
Savonarola's  prophetic  luid  most  startling  discourses  which 
announced  that  after  unheard-of  misery  to  Florence  and  Italy 
the  former  was  to  enjoy  permanent  felicity  !  These  times 
exclaimed  Capponi  with  enthusiastic  fervour,  are  at  last  arrived; 
and  then  falling  on  his  knees  he  cried  with  a  loud  voice  *'  Mercy 
O  God ! "  Capponi  was  eloquent ;  the  times  appalling ;  his 
audience  depressed  and  supei-stitious,  and  many  of  them  Savb- 
narola's  disciples:  tliis  enthusiastic  or  dramatic  action  took 
them  by  surprise  and  the  whole  assembly,  as  if  the  Frate's 
spirit  had  again  suddenly  possessed  them,  fell  on  their 
knees  and  similarly  implored  IlraMn's  mercy.  Nor  did 
this  satisfy  Capponi,  but  still  further  to  conciliate  the 
Frateschi  whose  great  prophet  had  recommended  it,  he  pro- 
posed tliat  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  should  be  elected  king  of 
F^lorence !  It  was  earned  with  only  eighteen  or  twenty 
dissentients  and  an  inscription  to  that  effect  placed  over  the 

•  Varcbi,  Lib.  iv.,  p.  187.— Ncrli,  Lib.  viii.,  p.  166. 
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l«lace  gate !     But  by  thi.  .also  Capponi  secured  his  re-elecUo„ 
s  eluef  ,„ng,stnue  of  Florence,  while  his  fanaticism  was  IZZ 
.u.  eu  ed  by  n>anv  who  dared  not  openly  oppose  him  *.  ' 

Baldassare  Carducei  now  an  ohl  but  ardent  and  still  vigorous 
man  was  full  of  energy  and  an.bition  ;  he  had  lost  hi  X  «„ 
and  ha.l  no  goodwill  towards  the  successful  Candida  e   where 
fore  las  object  was  to  oust  Capponi  and  assume  hi   pte    Z 
op,,osmon  probably  would  never  have  occurred  if  the  gonWo^ 
ship  had  no    been  made  re-elective  ;  but  the  prospect  of  a 
second  and  th„-d  year  of  rival  power  w-as  too  much  for  L 
pauence  of  Carduc.  or  any  other  ambitious  Floremh ,e      cl 
pom  was  moreover  nnstrusted  and  accused,  perhap      us.h    of 
«.slnng  to  restrict  the  powers  of  governmen    to  a  few  o/m' 
noblest  and  nchest  citizens,  and  consequently  to  the  Medi  'n 
pany  ,   he  was  also  susj.ected  of  a  desire   to  reinstate  ,Ui 
famdy,  but  with  much  loss  appearance  of  truU       H 
nevertheless  followed  by  a  numiUs  par^  o  fSel  kfusJI"' 
and  poluical  adherents  so  identified  with  Wm  "     IJ  "S 
^  Ins  name  ni  contradistinction  to  Ca^duccis  feet  in     and 

nuntberingmanynchand^Xmlt  i  ■:Elr  h*7; 
y^lded  to  their  rivals  in  both  these  advant  Jr  it  WesS 

fnends  of  the  people  they  were  .also  called  ''PopolZ^trll 
famihes  winch  anciently  bore  that  name  had  now  ch^  Jd  il 
nobles,  and  from  frequentnig  foreign  courts,  en  ly  ,S  dt 
mctions.  seen.g  their  uncles  sons  Ld  brothe,^  Tde  bSot 
a^hb.shops,  and  cardinals,  they  had  imbibed  a  thowugh  Iristo 
crata-  spmt,  looked  down  on  their  fellow-citizens,  and  stZTv 
leaned  towards  monarchy.  strongly 

340.-B.  Varchi,  Lib.  v.,  p.  53  — B     lu       ^^y-'^^'-Sismondi,  vol.  xii., 
VOL.  IV.  *        \^ 
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The  Popoliini  soon  qu!irr('lle<l  with  Capponi  and  nourished  so 
irritable  a  feeling  against  him  as  to  he  also  designated  "  AiUratiy' 
the  angn%  or  provoked  ;  hut  a  sfrtion  of  tliem  which  went 
furtlier  and  would  have  persecuted  the  Palleschi  even  to 
spoliation  and  death  were  entitled  the  "'ArrahhiatV  or  madmen, 
a  name  fonnorly  given  to  the  opposers  of  Savonarola.  The 
Popolani  were  also  insultingly  called  the  "  /\>r<?r/V'  the  "  Plebeij'' 
and  the  **  Ci'onjii,''  l>ecause  several  citizens  of  the  lower  trades 
were  amongst  them  ;  l>ut  an  energetic  body  of  young  citizens 
with  Hald.issare  (  arducci  at  their  liead  gave  such  life  vigour  and 
reputation  to  the  mass  as  to  leave  ridicule  pointless  and  render 
them  formidal)le  antagonists  to  any  goveniment. 

Garducci  always  hated  the  Medi<i,  and  on  this  hatred  and 
his  Iwving  l>een  injured  by  Clement  was  principally  based  his 
great  popularity  in  Florence  :  but  Capponi  supported  by  the 
Palleschi  was  far  more  powerful,  because  the  latter  seeing 
themselves  marlxod  and  proscribed  tliey  sought  protection  from 
and  at  the  same  time  brought  strength  to  the  government. 

Another  source  of  Capponi's  power  was  union,  while  his  an- 
tagonists were  in  fre«pient  disagreement :  Tommaso  Soderini 
divided  j>opular  favour  witli  Carducci,  and  Alfonso  Strozzi  as  a 
good  hater  of  the  IMedici  and  no  friend  of  his  brother  Filippo, 
shared  largely  in  this  feeling ;  they  were  supported  by  many 
friends  of  distinction  and  influence  and  exhibited  more  pru- 
dence, perhaps  more  cunning,  witli  bss  violence  than  the  fiery 
Baldassare  whom  they  skilfully  made  use  of  as  suited  them. 
This  weakened  the  popular  party  and  the  cause  of  freedom,  if 
such  cause  ever  existtnl  where  all  but  a  few  whose  voice  was 
drowned  in  the  roar,  played  for  a  favourite  stake,  their  own  per- 
sonal interest.  Those  few  who  really  acted  on  public  principle 
being  unable  to  make  any  impression  withdrew  from  both  sides 
and  collecting  together  formed  a  third  but  comparatively  feeble 
party  under  the  denomination  of  "  Neutrals.'^ 

Florentine  society  is  described  as  being  at  this  period  essen- 


tially corrupt  both  politically  and  morally,  for  though  there 
was  a  bold  and  ardent  spirit  in  the  people  it  seems  to  have 
been   unhallowed    by    moral   feeling,    and  as   often  occurred 
amongst  the  Florentines,  was  more  the  effect  of  impulse  than 
principle ^i<.     let  there  were  certain  attempts  at  improvement 
which  sliovved  a  sensibility  to  the  evils  if  not  to  the  shameful- 
ness  of  corruption,  and  the  recreation  of  the  "  Qiwrantia  "  is  a 
proof  of  Capponi's  desire  to  ameliorate  the  institutions  of  his 
country  f.     The  -  QnaranUar  a  tribunal  already  existing  under 
Piero  Soderini  in  l.-,08  the  idea  of  which  was' borrowed  from 
Vemce,  at  that  time  the  mirror  of  Mian  statesmen:,  seems 
to  have  been  suggested  to  Niccolo  Capponi  by  the  celebrated 
Donato  Giannotti  whose  essny  on  Florentine  government  thoudi 
not  completed  until  15;M  when  the  author  was  in  exile  ap- 
pears to  have   been    at  thi.    tiiac  partially  sketched  (as'  in- 
dicated  by   Pitti,   and  apparently  confirmed  by  the  chapter 
.ni   this   tnbunal)  for  Niccolo  Capponi  while   gonfalonier   of 
r  lorence  §. 

Experience  had  long  proved  that  criminal  justice  especially 
for  state  crimes,  and  even  the  administration  of  civil  law,  were 
both  thoroughly  corrupted  by  favour  and  negligence,  bribery  and 
party  spirit,  and  that  the  delays  and  exactions  of  courts,  advo- 
cates, and  notaries  had  become  a  pest  and  scandal  to  the  com- 
monwealth. There  was  no  political  justice  ;  the  faction,  not  the 


*  Francesco  Vcttori  used  to  say, 
"  That  to  maintain  Florence  long  as'a 
republic,  one  of  two  things  was  indis- 
pen&ihle  :  either  that  the  public  reve- 
nues should  be  doubled,  or  the  citizens 
reduced  one-half."  (Vide  Vardci,  Lib. 
v-i.,p.  96.) 

t  Varchi,  Lib.  iv.,  passim. 
X  There  were  three  tribunals  of  this 
name  in  Venice,  two  for  civil  and  one 
for  criminal  cases,  all  chosen  from  the 
Great  Council,  which  were  in  fact  so 
many  committees  of  that  body  nomi- 


nated as  Courts  of  Appeal. 
§  Cambi,  p.  221,  vol.  xxi.,  Del.  Enid. 
Tosc— Nerli,  Lib.  v»,  p.  100.— Jac. 
Pitti,  Lib.  ii«,  p.  15L— D.  Giannotti, 
Lib.  iii",  cap.  xiii.  Giannotti,  whom 
Varclii  ranks  with  Macchiavelli  and 
the  ablest  statesmen  of  the  age,  though 
of  low  birth,  succeeded  Francesco 
Tarrugi  as  secretary  to  the  "  Ten  of 
TFar,"  with  the  suffrage  of  all  par- 
ties. He  was  a  real  friend  of  liberty, 
but  too  fond  of  running  after  great 
people. 
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law  or  the  pfople,  was  considered;  and  this  spirit  pervaded  all 
depannRuts,  so  that  every  sentence  hecame  a  party  triumph 
no  matter  in  what  court  it  were  decided.  Capponi  attempted 
to  remedy  this  and  other  ahuses,  for  though  his  influence  m 
great  jiolilical  questions  was  reduced  hy  the  strength  of  opposi- 
tion almost  to  that  of  a  private  gentleman,  yet  there  existed  an 
innate  force  in  the  g<nifaloiiier's  authority  that  could  scarcely 
be  withstootl  in  purely  ilomestic  government,  nor  does  he  appear 
to  have  been  much  obstructed  in  liis  plans  of  forensic  or  moral 
refonnation  *. 

To  correct  these  abuses  a  decree  went  forth  enjoining  the 
•  otto  di  Guardiu  e  liaha,"  the  conservators  of  the  laws,  and 
all  other  criminal  courts  on  pain  of  line  and  deprivation  of 
office  to  register  everj-  accusation  complaint  criminal  action, 
"  Tarnhnrftfjione,''  or  other  secret  information  that  should  there- 
after be  brought  before  them ;  and  further  directing  that  the 
**  Tmnhari "  of  the  respective  magistracies  should  not  remain 
more  than  eight  days  unopened,  and  then  be  examined  in  the 
presence  of  two-thirds  of  the  court,  with  its  notary  and  assessor, 
who  were  bound  to  present  the  cause  for  adjudication  on  the 
very  day  it  was  registered.  Any  magistrate  who  should  pre- 
sume to  impede  this  was  "  ipsojurt''  admonished  for  ten  years 
from  every  public  employment  and  further  punished  by  a  heavy 
tine,  to  be  unequally  diviiled  between  the  secret  informer  and 
the  government  f. 

lUit  ere  we  proceed  with  the  description  of  this  law  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  explain  tlie  words  '' Tumburarfione''  and 
"  Tiunhurir  The  verb  "  Tamhurure'  wliich  is  peculiar  to  Flo- 
rence ai-ose  in  eariy  republican  times  from  a  pernicious  encou- 
ragement of  secret  accusations  similar  to  that  of  the  "  Lion's 
Mouth  "  at  Venice :  boxes  were  placed  for  this  imrpose  around 
the  columns  of  all  the  principal  churches  especially  the  cathe- 

•  Varchi,  Lib.  vi.,  p.  95.— Giannotti,  Lib.  iio,  p.  10.3. 
t  Varchi,  Lib.  iv.,  pp.  191-2. 
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dral,  each  marked  with  the  name  of  its  proper  tribunal,  and 
were  deuomiuated  "  Tamlmri  "  or  Trunks  *. 

Whoever  wished  to  prefer  a  secret  cliarge  or  "  Tamhurare  " 
any  citizen,  stealthily  deposited  a  schedule  in  the  "  Tamhuro:' 
and  if,  as  was  usual,  lie  wished  to  share  the  anticipated  fine, 
half  a  broken  coin  or  any  (.ther  clieek  secured  it  without  further 
exposure  or  inquiry.  These  "  TambunKjiom  "  had  fallen  some- 
what into  disuse,  not  from  any  peculiar  inijirovement  of  moral 
sentiment  but  a  sense  of  general  insecurity  sharpened  by  the 
supervening  and  nitlier  awkward  CKisiom^i  tambour hg  the 
magifit rates  themaelres  hi  their  <nni  nmisati,,,,  b,Kr  !  Any  man 
who  suspected  tlial  lie  Jmd  been  thus  denounced  immediately 
tamboured  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  magistracy,  which 
for  its  own  safety  at  once  destroyed  every  billet  of  accusation 
ni  the  box.  In  this  way  the  victim  sometimes  escaped,  and 
such  was  the  boasted  liberty  of  republican  Florence  \  f  But 
to  return. 

The  criminal  courts  were  bound  by  this  law  of  the  "  Qua- 
rantia"  to  determine  every  cause  within  twenty  days  from  the 
time  it  was  brought  before  them,  but  rigidly  according  to  the 
laws  of  Florence  :  and  failing  either  in  point  of  time  or  legality, 
the  president,  clerk,  and  coadjutor  of  the  court  were  on  the 
twenty-first  day  to  report  such  failure  to  the  Seignoiy  under  pain 
of  five  years'  admonition  and  heavy  penalties ;  but  if  these  officers 
did  fail,  the  duty  then  devolved  on  any  and  every  other  indivi- 
dual member  of  the  court.  The  Seignory  on  the  following  day 
then  drew  from  two  purses  destined  to  that  purpose  for  the 
major  and  minor  trades,  the  names  of  forty  members  of  the 
senate,  or  Council  of  Eighty.  These  were  called  the  '♦  Qua- 
rantia,''  and  with  other  additions  to  be  presently  noticed, 
formed  a  court  of  appq^  in  all  criminal  cases  except  state  pro- 
secutions, which  being  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the 

•  Tamburo  literally  signifies  a  drum,  but  there  is  also  a  sort  of  leather  trunk 
that  bears  that  name.  f  Varchi,  Lib.  ii.,  p.  33. 
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**Otto  di  Guardia  e  Balia"  those  last  within  the  above-mentioned 
time  were  hound  to  make  a  minute  investigation  and  written 
process  of  the  case  and  lay  it  in  the  first  instance  before  the 
Seignorj-.     This  placed  it  "  ipso  jure''  out  of  their  jurisdiction 
and  under  the  "  (,)uarantia,"  nor  could  the  "  Otto"  ever  after 
presume  to  meddle  with  it :  but  in  all  other  criminal  cases  the 
Seignor}'  and  colleges  were  to  have  the  privilege  of  three  days' 
consideration,  after  which  if  not  rejected  they  remained  for  the 
'•  Quai-antia's  "  decision.    To  give  more  force  and  independence 
to  this  tribumd  it  was  augmented  by  the  gonfalonier  of  justice 
as  president,  by  three  of  the  other  gonfalonici-s,  two  of  the 
Buonomini,  tlie  whole,  or  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  court  in 
which  the  cause  originated,  two  of  the  Decemvirate  of  War, 
one  of  the  militia  board,  one  captain  of  the  party  Guelph,  two  of 
the  "  Otto  di  Guardia  e  Balia"  and  two  conservators  of  the  laws 
(unless  the  cause  came  from  them)  one  officer  of  the  mount, 
one  of  the  sLx  officers  of  commerce  and  one  of  the  **  Massai  di 
Camera''"^.     These  were  all  dniwn  by  lot,  were  called  sud- 
denly together  for  the  occasion,  and  along  with  the  "Quarantia" 
formed  a  court  of  between  sixty  and  seventy  judges,  who  thus 
constituted  were  deemed  to  be  morally  as  free  from  bias  as 
their  number  made  them  from  intimidation. 

No  near  kinsman  of  the  parties  under  trial  was  admitted  as 
a  member  of  this  court,  and  for  Q\ery  case  of  appeal  it  was 
bound  to  have  at  least  three  sessions  of  not  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  number.  (Ireat  solemnity  wu>  used  in 
passing  sentence.  The  gonfab.nier  first  rose,  and  followed  by 
the  rest  advanced  respectfully  to  the  idtar  of  the  palace  chapel 
where  all  took  a  solemn  oath  before  the  officiating  priest  that 


*  The  office  of  "  Massaio  di  Camrra 
deir  Annfy^  when  created  in  1471, 
consisted  of  but  one  officer,  thoui.rh 
probably  augmontetl  aftcrw-ards.  He 
WM  a  great  officer,  the  governor  in  fact 
of  the  palaces  of  the  government, 
podesta  and  captain  of  the  people  :  he 


had  charge  of  the  records,  the  plate, 
furnituril  &c.,  of  these  palaces,  ordered 
their  repairs,  and  had  charge  of  the 
gnat  clock  of  the  public  palace.  (Vide 
Tommaso  Forte j  Foro  Fiorentino^ 
rap.  cxcix.,  MS.,  MaglibecchiaruM 
Library,) 


they  would   give  judgment   according   to   conscience  without 
passion  or  prejudice.     Each  member  then  returned  to  his  place 
and  having  written  on  a  separate  schedule  his  own  private 
sentence  or  judgment,  deposited  it  with  the  others  in  a  common 
purse  whence   they  were   successively  drawn   by  the   palace 
notary  and  put  to  the  ballot,  when  that  "  Vote,''  (as  the  schedule 
was  called,)  which  carried  with  it  two-thirds  of  the  black  beans 
decided  the  question*.     If  more  than  one  vote  were  thus  sus- 
tained the  Itallot  was  to  be  four  times  repeated,  after  which  a 
bare  majority  carried  it  in  case  the  results  remained  unvaried  : 
but  if  in  the  fourtli  scrutiny  no  particular  vote  were  found  to 
have  a  majority,  then  six  of  those  which  at  any  time  had  been 
supported  by  the  greatest  number  of  black  beans  were  to  be 
selected  from  the  mass  and  put  to  the  ballot  successively,  a 
bare  majority  again  deciding  the  sentence.  If  any  pairs  occurred 
they  were  to  be  once  more  put  to  the  ballot  mitil  one  succeeded, 
but  after  five  imsuccessful  trials  the  whole  six  were  to  be  again 
balloted  for  repeatedly  until    some  one   of   them  gained  the 
majority.     The  sentence  was  then  ordered  to  be  registered 
by  the  notary  of  the  chamber  under  heavy  penalties  to  him  or 
any  other  that  presumed  to  impede  it,  not  excepting  even  the 
gonfalonier  of  justice  himself,  and  the  "  Otto   di  Guardia " 
under  similar  forfeits  were  compelled  to  execute  it.     The  most 
profound  secrecy  about  what  passed  was  commanded  and  rigidly 
enforced,  and  the  sentence  became  final  and  unalterable  except 
by  appeal  to  the  Great  Council ;  but  to  make  this  available  the 
appellant  if  condemned  in  bodily  pains  was  bound  to  surrender 
liimself,  and  if  by  fine  to  deposit  the  amount  or  find  surety 
for  its  payment  f . 

This  final  refuge  in  the  great  national  council;  the  shortening 
and  limiting  of  trial ;  the  compelling  of  courts  to  bind  their 

*  It  will  be  remembered  that  contrary  t  Nerli,  Lib.  viii",  pp.  100  and  177.— 

to  our  own  custom  the  Mad-  hmn  was  Nardi,  Lib.  viii.,  p.  337. — Segni,  Lib. 

the  ''aye"   and  the  ivhite  bean  the  i°,  p.  57.— Varchi,  Lib.  iv*>,  pp.  191 

"  no,"  of  republican  Florence.  to  202. 
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proceetUngs   and    sentences    by   the   strictest    ties   of   law; 
the  consciiuent  diminution  of  expense,  injustice,  insolence,  and 
greedy  exactions  of  lawyei-s  and  all  the  vexations  that  accom- 
panied them,  were  great  and  acknowledged  benetits.      The 
world  was  astonished  that  a  community  so  comipt  and  dis- 
ordered,  in  such  a  state  of  political  ..imitation,    with    a  con- 
stitution   as   yet   new,    unsteady,    and    alivo  witli   dangerous 
excitement,  shoubl    ever    liave   attempted   a  reform    so  bold 
and  searching  as  it  atlectod  the  i>assioiis  and  abuses  of  party  • 
such  a  cleaving  of  vested   interests,  >o  v.uturuus  a  blow  to 
the  weight  of  nink  and  power,  of  faction,  ftivour,  and  intimi- 
dation !      ^et  it   was   much   criticised:   the  right  of   appeal 
was   smd   to  depend   exclusively  on   the   court,  not   on   the 
will   of    the   aggiieved    party,   and    was    consequently   open 
to  abuse  :  the  cognizance  of  state  criminals  belonged  to  the 
"  Ott)  di  (iuardia  '  alone,  yet  by  this  law  they  were  exclusively 
brought  for  judgment  before  the  "  (hiarantia"' while  the  former 
court  still  retained  the  power  o(  deciding  whether  the  crime 
came  under  that  category,  and  so  in  i)oint  of  fact  mainUuned 
us  lonner  junsdiction  at  ideasure  !     The  consequence  was  that 
iew  except  notorious  state  criminals  went  before  the  '' (^arau- 
tia"  from  that  tribumil.     It  was  moreover  said  to  impede  the 
duties  of  other  courts  by  the  necessaiy  .il...  ,m  ,    of  their  mem- 
bers, to   cool  their   zeal  and  slacken  their  industry,  because 
they  knew  that  the  case  w.aild  bo  tinally  judged  by  another 
tnbunal:    the   (^uanintia    was   also    principallv   composed  of 
senators  who  were  mostly  ( )ttoniati  and  besides  this  had  one 
radical  defect,  namely,  that  the  judgments  and  sentences  pro- 
nounced  were  those  of  individuals,  not  the  voice  of  law,  and 
therefore  subject  to  undue  inlluence  from  tlie  prevailing  passions 
of  the  day.     Nevertheless  it  terrified  not  onl  v  the  Talfeschi  who 
had  for  fifteen  yeai-s  been  revelling  in  insolen.r  and  corruption 
but  many  more  of  the  same  haughty  and  overbearing  character' 
The  Italian  states  wondered  what  might  be  expected  from 
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Florence  in  prosperity  when  in  danger  and  difficulty  she  showed 
herself  so  bold  and  uncompromising  in  the  cause  of  law  and 
justice  as  to  reestablish  a  tribunal  like  the  Quarantia  *.  One 
of  the  most  beneficial  portions  of  this  law  was  the  right  of 
appeal  to  the  Great  Council  which  in  the  then  social  condition 
of  Florence  was  a  harbour  of  refuge  where  justice  and  sympathy 
if  any  where,  might  be  expected  ;  but  as  one  object  of  the  Qua- 
rantia was  despatch  and  such  appeals  were  found  or  said  to 
occasion  delay  this  power  was  abolished  after  Pandolfo  Puccini's 
condemnation  and  the  (^larantia's  award  became  final. 

A  new  law  also  decreed  that  whenever  any  capital  case  oc- 
curred requiring  haste,  and  for  which  from  its  importance  even 
the  ordinary  forms  of  law  used  by  the  (hiarantia  were  too  dilator}% 
power  should  be  given  to  the  Decemvirate  of  War  and  the 
"  Otto  di  Guardia"  to  proceed  sunnnarily  ;  and  under  this  arbi- 
traiy  provision  Jacopo  Alamanni  was  not  very  long  afterwards 
despatched  by  them  in  a  few  hours f.  This  was  a  great  addition 
to  the  power  of  government  and  the  aristocratic  faction  and  a 
sad  blow  to  civil  liberty,  dealt  too  by  the  very  hands  that  should 
have  parried  it,  and  shows  how  heedlessly  or  ignorantly  the 
Grand  Council  watched  over  the  rights  and  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity. But  very  few  acted  at  this  time  from  public  principle; 
society  was  essentially  corrupt  both  morally  and  politically,  and 
though  animated  by  a  bold  enthusiastic  spirit  was  mihallowed 
by  integrity. 

Niccolo  Capponi  lost  no  time  in  attempting  to  correct  all  this, 
and  with  more  heart  than  head,  more  sincerity  than  judgment, 


*  Varchi,    Lib.    iv.,   p.   201. —  It    is 
curious  that  Varchi,  Segiii,  and  N;irdi, 
all  cotemporarics,  speak  of  the  Qua- 
(mtta  as  a  new  creation  under  Niccolo 
Capponi's    administration     in     June, 
1527.     They  are  followed  somewhat 
hastily   hy  Sismondi,  although    Nerli 
and   Cambi,  also    cotemporarics,   dis- 
tinctly mark    its  existence   in  1508,     Lib.  vi",  p.  95. 
when   with    great    difficulty    Filippo 


Strozzi  escaped  from  its  jurisdiction  on 
account  of  his  luarriage  with  Clarice 
de'  Medici,  Avhich  was  a  state  crime. 
Of  course  this  court  must  have  ceased 
under  the  subsequent  rule  of  the 
Medici,  or  it  could  not  have  been 
revived  under  Capponi. 
+  Nerli,  Lib.  viii.,  p.   177.— Varchi, 
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enacted  sumptuary-  and  other  laws  which  display  more  zeal 
and  prejudice  than  justice  or  statesmanship.  One  of  these 
was  to  prohibit  the  Jews,  who  had  long  been  settled  in 
Florence,  not  only  from  lendinpj  monev  at  interest  within 
the  dominion  but  to  banish  them  altogether  from  Florentine 
Tuscany ;  and  on  the  eighth  of  April  a  decree  issued  from 
the  Great  Council  prohibiting  all  tavcrn-keepei-s,  after  eight 
days,  from  selling  any  refreshment  but  wine.  This  had 
been  long  threatened,  for  these  taverns  like  our  English  beer- 
houses liad  become  a  public  nuisance  and  constant  temptation 
to  youthful  sensuality :  young  citizens,  many  artisans,  and  the 
lowest  classes  of  working  men  all  thronged  their  numerous 
chambers  indulging  in  every  sort  of  expensive  gluttony, 
in  gambling  and  other  low  vices,  to  the  dt'struction  of  morals 
and  the  ruin  of  unfortunate  families.  Amongst  the  lower  or- 
ders the  whole  week's  wages  were  often  -](  iit  in  one  night  of 
debauchery  while  their  wives  and  children  were  left  famishing 
at  home  in  hopeless  misery,  and  their  employei-s  cheated. 
Eighteen  thousand  baiTels  of  the  finest  wine  tliat  entered  Flo- 
rence were  annually  consumed  in  the  taverns  alone  and  an 
outcry  had  long  been  loud  against  them  but  until  now  they 
liad  succeeded  in  bribing  the  niling  poweis,  who  thus  pro- 
pitiated, tissumed  the  homely  garb  and  dry  spirit  of  political 
economy  unsoftened  by  morality,  and  insisted  that  public 
revenues  would  suffer  too  severely  by  the  ami)utation  *. 

Capp«)ni  urged  on  this  refonii  perliaps  too  rapidly  and 
therefore  unwisely,  for  the  most  peniicious  institutions  when 
of  long  stiuiding  become  so  entangled  with  the  welfare  of 
multitudes  that  they  cannot  be  suddenly  torn  up  without  wide- 


•  Cambi,  tomo  xxiii.,  p.  17,  Dcliz. 
Enid.  T<)9.  —  Xo  reflection  is  here 
intendeii  on  the  uskeful  an«l  «iitficult 
science  of  [H>litical  etonomy.  Political 
economists  can  only  be  called  upon  for 
rules  and  principles ;  it  belongs  to  the 
statesman  to  consider  the  moral  etfcct 


in  his  application  of  tlicm  :  many  a 
perfect  theory  tails  in  jtractice :  the 
mo<lel  works  with  case  when  the 
enuinc  built  from  it  stops;  and  moral 
friction  is  seldom  sufficiently  considered 
in  camjing  out  the  principles  of  the 
cconomistSt 


spreading  mischief.  There  was  also  an  attempt  to  abolish  the 
ancient  magistracy  of  the  party  Guelph  as  only  tending  to 
maintain  the  dregs  of  faction  after  its  spirit  had  evaporated ; 
also  to  remove  every  distinction  between  the  citizens  of  the 
major  and  minor  trades  which  was  only  prevented  by  the  objec- 
tions of  the  latter,  who  being  mucli  reduced  in  numbei-s  pre- 
ferred their  present  somewhat  dignified  isolation  to  being  im- 
merged  in  the  ocean  of  aristocratic  citizensliip*.  The  silver 
girdles  and  massive  gold  chains  amounting  as  they  sometimes 
did  to  more  than  two  hundred  pomids  sterling  in  value,  with 
other  magnificent  dresses  and  ornaments  of  the  Florentine 
women  were  next  assailed  and  even  the  frailer  portion  were 
reduced  to  an  external  modesty.  Gambling  of  all  kinds 
and  in  all  stations  was  forbidden,  jmd  a  card-maker  received 
employment  under  government  in  compensation  for  his  mined 
livelihood.  All  the  severity  of  the  laws  was  renewed  against 
the  disgusting  and  unnatural  crimes  then  apparently  so  preva- 
lent amongst  every  rank  in  Florence ;  discussions  on  religion 
were  rigidly  prohibited  except  by  the  clergy,  and  blasphemy 
was  severely  visited  with  all  the  rigours  of  lawf. 

In  tlie  prosecution  of  these  reforms  Capponi  was  supposed 
to  have  been  much  influenced  by  the  friai*s  of  Saint  Mark's, 
who  with  the  rigid  uncompromising  austerity  of  Savonarola, 
imagined  they  were  absolutely  crushing  all  corruption  when 
they  were  only  pressing  on  its  elasticity. 

By  a  strange  coincidence  the  Florentines  at  this  moment 
formed  part  of  a  league  one  of  whose  objects  was  to  un- 
fetter their  direst  foe,  and  so  strong  was  their  attachment 
to  France  that  no  efforts  of  wiser  statesmen  could  shake  it : 
Vettori,  Guicciardini,  jVIacchiavelli,  Alamanni,  and  others  had 
failed  to  turn  them :  their  only  amiy,  the  Black  Bands,  distin- 
guished alike  for  braveiy  discipline  and  ferocity,  had  done  good 

*  Nardi,  Lib.  viii.,  p.  336. 
t  Varchi,  Lib.  i\'«,  p.  190. — Cambi,  torn,  xxiii.,  p.  19,  Del.  Erud.  Tos. 
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service  everywhere  but  were  now  nearly  annibiljited  by  the 
effects  of  war  and  pestilence,  so  that  the  ruin  of  the  French  cause 
in  Naples  and  the  revolution  of  (Jcnoa  by  Andrea  Doria,  who  had 
freed  bis  country  from  French  rule  and  joined  the  emperor,  ladled 
them  with  terror,  althougii  they  could  never  believe  that  Francis, 
for  whom  so  much  had  been  sncriticed  iu  the  midst  of  pestdence 
and  revolution,  Wiudd  abandon  them.  Again  and  again  did  they 
recall  the  prophecies  of  Savonarola  and  his  favourite  expres- 
sion that  Lily  with  Lily  must  always  flourish,  when  the  event 
proved  that  "  Put  not  thy  tnist  in  princes  "  would  have  been 
a  wiser  a<bige.  Luigi  Alamanni  the  poet,  and  one  of  the  chief 
conspirators  against  (iiulio  of  Medicis,  had  passed  much  of  his 
exile  at  (Jenoa  and  there  became  intimate  with  Doria  who 
having  achieved  its  independence  was  unwilling  that  Florence 
should  lose  hers  and  thus  leave  (ienoa  surrounde<l  by  despotic 
states  like  a  single  brilliant  amongst  a  band  of  robbers.  Doria 
therefore  secretly  inform«(l  the  Florentines  that  Clement  was 
then  treating  with  the  emperor  and  quite  willing  to  be 
reconciled  provided  Florence  were  rest4)red  to  him,  but  that 
Charles  waited  to  ascertain  their  intentions  towards  himself 
before  he  concluded  the  negotiations.  Ity  his  own  iidluence 
with  the  emperor  Doria  offered  to  guarantee  the  liberty  of  Flo- 
rence if  she  would  only  make  haste  and  tn^al  ;  Luigi  Alamanni 
was  forthwith  despatched  to  Barcelona  whence  he  soon  hurried 
back  to  assure  his  countrymen  that  ii«>t  a  moment  was  to  be 
lost  if  they  intended  to  make  terms  with  tlie  emperor.  This 
question  was  accordingly  discussed  and  lost  in  despite  of  all 
the  exertions  of  the  young  and  classic  Luigi  whose  previous 
and  somewhat  feeble  oration  in  Civour  «»f  im  imperial  alliance 
had  once  before  been  sarcastically  demolished  by  Tommaso 
Soderini,  and  the  latter  now  with  the  siime  generous  but  less 
useful  policy  was  equally  successful,  though  opposed  by  Anton- 
francesco  degli  Albizzi  and  all  the  government  p;irty  *. 

•  Scgni,  Lib.  ii",  pp.  ll«-126.~Varrlii,  Lib.  v.,  pp.  10-23. 


This  indeed  was  the  juincipal  cause  of  its  failure  ;  for  the 
jealousy  of  the  PojMilani  against  the  Pallcsclii  blinded  tlie  former 
to  the  real  advantages  i,(  this  alliance;  and  even  Alamanni,  in 
ccmsequence  of  tlie  Pallesciii's  aj.plause,  tlie  very-  man  even 
who  would  have  stain( VI  his  hands  in  Julio's  blood  was  suspected 
of  favouring  Clement  VII.  and  t  he  .Medici :  Such  feeling  coupled 
with  the  old  mercantile  enlliusiasin  for  I'rance  finally  prevailed 
and  the  negotiations  were  abandoned;  the  most  deadly  foes  of 
Clement  giving  their  hand  to  his  deliverer  while  his  most 
devoted  friends  would  have  united  with  his  most  crafty  and 
relentless  persecutor !  lAIore  was  in  fact  expected  by  the  pope 
from  Charles  than  I'rancTs,  and  Guicciardini  for  one  is  said 
to  have  urged  the  S[»anish  alliance  prhicipally  with  a  view  to 
Clements  int<rests  and  ultimate  restoration:  but  we  have 
rather  anticipated  this*. 

The  pontitr  meanwhile  remained  at  ( »rvieto  where  the  tide  of 
apostolic  power  was  fast  returning:  ostensibly  meek,  patient, 
and  slimming  worldly  cares,  his  soul  still  rankled  with  hatred, 
vengeance,  and  mundane  ambition.  His  trials  had  been  great 
and  neither  his  faith  nor  apijstolic  character  supported  him  ; 
anger  seemed  far  more  eflieient,  for  when  Venice  treacherously 
occupied  Cervia  and  Paveiina  on  i)retence  of  guarding  them  for 
the  Church,  and  when  Aljdionsoof  Estc  boldly  recovered  Modena 
through  the  timidity  of  its  govei-nor  Filippo  Xerli,  he  promptly 
excommunicated  both !  Nor  was  he  asleep  in  Florence :  secretly 
and  openly,  by  bribe  an<l  promise  did  he  try  to  purchase  adhe- 
rents ;  but  his  success  was  small ;  lie  could  not  even  accom- 
plish the  appctintment  of  an  ambassador  to  his  court  although 
seconded  by  the  entreaties  of  France  nor  yet  obtain  possession 
of  young  Catharine  of  Medicis  whom  the  Florentines  retained 
as  a  hostage  ;  so  that  in  the  height  and  fury  of  his  indignation 
he  solemnly  vowed  that  ''He  vould  not  he  hurled  in  consecrated 
ground  unless  he  could  nturn  to  Florence' ■\. 

*  Scgni,  Lib.  ii",  pp.  116-127. 
t  Varchi,  Lib.  v.,  pp.  36-55  ;  Lib.  vi.,  p.  99;  Lib.  vii.,  p.  167. 
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Openly  however  he  confined  himself  to  milder  expressions, 
and  while  he  endeavoured  to  attach  Francis  by  words  and 
Charles,  from  whom  he  expected  more,  by  concealed  services, 
he  declared  that  all  he  asked  from  the  Florentines  was  to  ac- 
knowledge him  as  pojie  if  they  would  not  own  him  for  a 
fellow  citi/en,  to  give  up  his  kinswoman  Caterina  de'  ]Medici, 
and  not  persecute  his  friends  *.  Charles  V.  by  nature  educa- 
tion and  policy  a  cheat,  ever  addressed  Clement  with  false  and 
honied  words  even  in  the  depth  of  his  persecutions;  and  more- 
over entertained  the  project  of  reducing  the  papacy  to  its  antique 
simplicity  and  pure  spiritual  functions :  not  from  any  peculiar 
reverence  for  the  priesthood  or  molality  although  such  a  con- 
summation was  eaniestly  desired  by  multitudes  even  to  the 
very  [Kjpulace  (who  cried  that  the  crook  and  the  sword  were  ill- 
matched)  but  because  he  himself  intended  to  relieve  the  high- 
priest  from  all  temporal  duties  by  sending  him  to  sing  masses 
in  the  Latemn  j.  This  seems  to  have  been  prevented  by  the 
menaces  of  Kngland,  the  progress  of  Lautrec  in  Italy,  Clement's 
own  feai-s,  and  consequent  distrust  of  the  emperor,  which  in- 
duced him  to  escape  in  disguise  from  the  castle  of  Saint  Angelo 
and  deceive  his  enemies  :  had  this  not  happened  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  by  Charles's  orders  would  have  gently  forced  him  on 
board  the  imperial  galleys  at  Ostia  and  thence  in  honourable 
confinement  to  Naples  *. 

Domestic  fennent  and  external  <langer  kept  the  Floren- 
tines in  a  constant  state  of  uncertainty  agitation  and  alarm  : 
public  expenses  notwithstanding  idl  Capponi's  economy  were 
necessarily  great   fi'om   the   war,   and   repeated   and   severe 

*  Varrhi,  Lib.  v.,  pp.  36-55 ;  Lib.  ri ,  recovery  of  his  liberty,  is  dated  from 

p.  09;  Lib.  vii.,  p.  167. — Ammirato,  Borgos,  22nd  November,  wlioreas  Clc- 

Lib.  XXX.,  p.  378.  ment  did  not  eH(a|>c  until  8th  Dccem- 

f   Varthi,  Lib.  v.,  pp.  43-4. — Letterc  ber,    l.'i27,    unkss    all   the  historians 

di    Principi,  Carlo  V.    a   Papa    Cle-  are  wrong. 

mentc   VIL,  vol.  i",   fol.  110.— It  is  J  Varchi,  Lib.  v",  p.  46;  Lib. vii.,  pp. 

rurious  that   the   letter  of  Charles  to  163-165. 
Clement,  congratulating  him   on   the 
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taxation  was  resorted  to :  new  modes  were  invented,  old  ones 
revived,  arrears  long  standing  and  forgotten  were  culled  from 
the  public  registers,  and  even  four-and-thirty  years  of  tolerance 
did  not  acquit  the  detaulters.  New  commissioners  for  new- 
taxes  with  new  powers,  were  created  in  May  and  June  by  the 
Seignory  :  new  syndics  in  place  of  the  former,  emphatically 
sumamed  the  '' Trihohmtr  or  "  Tormentors,"  by  the  same 
magistracy,  besides  many  legal  reforms  of  great  length  and 
nitricacy  which  thougli  well,  perhaps  too  well  considered,  in 
the  initiatory  council,  all  passed  in  one  day  through  the  great 
one  without  discussion,  and  probably  without  comprehension  by 
nme-tenths  of  the  assembly  exclusive  of  the  ministers  of 
government,  so  great  was  the  carelessness  or  so  perfect  the 
confidence  in  their  rulers'  wisdom ! 

The  new  mode  of  taxation  evidently  taken  from  one  already 
mentioned  as  used  in  the  earlier  times  of  the  republic,  seems 
just  and  feasible  in  a  small  community,  and  merits  descrip- 
tion. Eleven  citizens  between  tliirty  and  seventy  years  of  age 
nominated  by  and  from  the  Great  Council  were  compelled  to 
exercise  the  following  functions  for  two  months,  or  somewhat 
longer  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  Seignory.  They  were 
each  separately  lodged  and  maintained  at  the  public  cost  and 
after  having  given  up  two  days  to  hear  all  that  desired  to 
addi-ess  them,  and  having  sworn  to  proceed  impartially  and 
have  no  communication  with  each  other,  at  once  began  their 
duties. 

An  imposition  of  from  seventy  to  seventy- two  thousand 
llorins  was  to  be  fairly  proportioned  amongst  the  citizens  :  for 
this  purpose  all  the  public  registers  of  ordinaiy  and  extraordi- 
nary taxation  and  forced  loans  were  placed  at  their  command, 
and  to  the  name  of  every  citizen  who  paid  the  ordinary  and 
pennanent  tax  of  the  Decima  a  certain  amount  of  this  new 
imposition  was  attached  if  he  were  considered  really  capable. 
These  names;  or  '' Paste '"  as  they  were  termed;  with  the 
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correspoihiing  sums,  were  inserted  in  a  sraall  l»ook  signed  and 
sealed  by  each  coiumissiouer  and  presented  by  their  respective 
authors  to  another  board  composed  of  six  friars  chosen  by  the 
Seignoiy  from  the  convents  of  Saint  Mark,  Santa  Croce,  and  the 
Badia  of  Florence.  After  the  uhujJ  oath  these  priests  proceeded 
to  examine  the  eleven  books,  and  from  each  "  Posht  "  take  the 
four  proportions  or  assessments  of  the  largest  amount,  the  four 
smallest;  and  ilit-  time  mean  |»roportions  which  remained;  then 
adding  them  ti)gether  they  struck  an  average  of  the  whole  eleven 
for  the  amount  of  taxatitm  to  be  reallv  levied  on  each  "Posta  " 
or  citizen,  resi)e«-tively.  After  eveiy  name  had  undergone  this 
previous  scnitiny  and  linal  assessment  they  were  entered  in 
three  separate  books,  one  for  each  convent,  in  order  that 
the  necessary  additions  or  abatements  might  he  made  sepa- 
rately in  case  the  tax  fell  short  or  exceeded  the  proposed 
amount,  liesides  this  they  had  to  fonu  a  corrected  register 
for  every  quarter  of  the  town  fmiiished  with  an  index,  so  that 
each  citizen  could  at  once  ascertain  his  liability ;  and  as  soon 
as  the  amount  was  collected  the  whole  fourteen  books  were  to 
be  burned  in  [)resence  of  their  compilei-s  lest  any  man  should 
thereafter  know  what  they  contained  ;  so  dangerous  was  the 
honest  discharge  of  a  public  duty  in  Florence  ! 

Five  per  cent,  discount  was  allowed  iii  remission  of  other 
taxation  to  those  who  paid  up  their  quota  within  a  given  time, 
and  afterwards  the  eleven  connnissioners  were  themselves  taxed 
in  a  similar  manner  by  a  Board  of  Five,  especially  nominated 
for  that  purpose*. 

Great  confusion  and  inconvenience  was  continually  caused  in 
Florence  by  the  constant  practice  of  writing  all  deeds,  wills, 
and  conveyances  in  a  jargon  which  was  neither  Latin  nor  Tuscan, 
but  belonged  a  little  to  both  and  constNjuenlly  in  most  cases 
misrepresented  the  meaning  aud  intentions  of  the  subscriber, 
so  that  no  man  could  make  a  will  or  any  other  conveyance 

♦  Varchi,  Lib.  vi.,  pp.  104-107. 
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without  the  assistance  and  additional  cost  of  a  **  Savio  "  (as 
tliey  were  called)  or  Doctor  of  Laws,  and  at  the  risk  of  dis- 
putes and  posthumous  litigation  >:-. 

To  remedy  this,  instead  of  peremptorily  commanding  that 
the  Tuscan  language  only  should  be  thus  used,  a  translation 
of  eveiy  deed  into  Italian  was  enjoined  on  the  notaries,  and 
even  this  was  repealed  shortly  afterwards ;  so  strong  is  ancient 
habit  and  all  the  crooked  interests  that  are  wrapped  up  in  itf. 

The  authority  and  dignity  of  the  Ten  Conservators  of  the 
Laws,  an  oifice  established  in  14*28  was  augmented  especially 
as  regai'ded  the  Great  Council,  where  from  the  vast  assemblage 
of  citizens  little  order  was  observed  :  four  conservators  were 
therefore  appointed  to  attend  that  assembly  in  whose  absence 
no  business  could  proceed,  but  their  particular  duty  was  to 
preserve  order  and  prevent  signs,  signals,  with  other  unseemly 
gesticulations  tmd  indecent  noises  in  which  this  Florentine 
House  of  Commons  continually  indulged,  as  well  as  to  investigate 
the  legal  qualifications  of  members,  accompanied  by  the  absolute 
power  of  punishment  by  fines  and  disfranchisement.  It  was 
common  in  Florence  for  certam  oflScers  who  had  the  privilege 
of  nomination  to  appoint  their  friends  as  successors  with  the 
understanding  that  this  favour  would  be  returned  at  the  next 
change  of  magistracies:  this  was  done  openly  and  moreover 
large  sums  according  to  the  value  of  the  place  were  given  for 
offices  in  the  law,  for  the  privilege  of  attending  public  comi- 
cils,  and  so  forth  I ;  all  of  which  were  abolished  or  modified,  and 
placed  under  legal  control.  A  particular  dress,  either  the 
mantle  or  the  "  Lucco  "  was  mider  severe  penalties  made  indis- 
pensable to  attendance  in  the  Great  Council ;  the  rapacity  of 


*  In  the  voluminous  code  of  laws 
called  the  "  Florentine  Statute''^ 
{Statuta  Populi  et  comrnvmis  Flo- 
rcntioe),  compiled,  or  rather  collected, 
revised,  and  arranged,  by  Pawlo  di 
Castro ;  the  only  one,  as  it  would 
seem  in  Italian  is  a  sumptuary  law  on 

VOT,.     TV. 


women's  dress  and  ornaments ;  in 
order  probably  that  they  might  not 
plead  ignorance  amongst  their  many 
ingenious  ways  of  bantering  the  autho- 
rities, for  which  see  Sachetti,  Novella 
cxxxvii.  f  Varchi,  Lib.  vi.,  p.  97. 
J  The  '^Barattetla  "  of  Dante. 
Z 
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notaries,  ^v}lo  were  the  conveyancers  of  Florence,  was  curbed ; 
to  Pisa,  still  in  a  state  of  complete  poverty  and  exhaustion, 
one  of  the  expiring  conditions  of  her  capitulation  was  re- 
newed with  other  favours  for  five  years  :  the  judicial  tribunal 
of  the  Ruota  was  reformed,  and  finally  Antonio  Vespucci  who 
for  thirty  years  had  faithfully  served  the  republic  was  superan- 
nuated with  his  full  salary,  a  custom  not  common  in  Florence, 
and  probably  imitated  from  the  Venetians  who  never  neglected 
such  rewards*. 

All  these  reforms  ten<l  to  show  that  there  was  an  incipient 
spirit  of  justice  and  liberality  working  in  the  commonwealth 
which  borrowing  much  of  its  character  from  that  of  the  gonfa- 
lonier might  have  expande<l  into  something  estimable  if  the 
fates  had  permitted  Florentine  liberty  to  survive  the  storm  that 
was  rapidly  gathering  around  her. 

It  now  only  remains  for  us  to  notice  the  manner  in  which 
the  above  measures  and  all  other  bills  both  private  and  public 
were  carried  through  their  various  stages  under  the  revived 
constitution.  The  new  Seignorj',  whose  election  still  continued 
bimensal  although  that  of  tlie  gonfalonier  was  annual,  were 
bound  within  three  days  after  assuming  office  to  nominate  a 
Board  of  Eight  citizens  under  the  name  of  ''  Formatori'  or 
*•  Auditori,''  the  fmmers  or  auditors  of  laws  and  private  peti- 
tions, as  the  case  might  be.  This  board  was  composed  of  four 
conservators,  two  gonfaloniers  of  companies,  and  two  Buono- 
mini,  some  of  whom  always  represented  the  minor  trades: 
whenever  the  Seignory  or  conservators  of  the  laws  were  changed 
this  board  also  was  necessarily  dissolved  and  recomposed,  but 
commonly  of  the  same  individuals :  six  black  beans  carried 
their  election  as  in  other  decrees  of  the  Seignory  and  a  similar 
majority  was  requisite  for  passing  their  own  acts.  When  any 
*•  Prommone'  or  legislative  measure  became  necessary,  it  was 
first  proposed  and  carried  in   the  Seignory-,  then  discussed  by 

•   Varolii,  Lib.  vi.,  pp.  107-112. 
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the  "  FormatorV'  and  returned  to  the  Seignor}^  who  passed  or 
rejected  it  ih  its  amended  form  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds  or 
six  beans!  It  was  then  discussed  by  the  '' Tre  MafigiorV  or 
Seignory  and  two  Colleges  united  where  twenty-eight  votes  out 
of  thirty-seven  were  re<iiiisite  to  "  vincere  il  partito''  or  carry 
the  question  through  this  fourth  stage  of  its  progress.  Its  next 
appearance  was  in  the  Senate  or  "  Council  of  Eighty,"  and 
haWng  passed  this  it  arri\  ed  at  maturity  and  became  law  m  the 
Great  Council  if  favoured  by  two-thirds  of  their  number.  All 
these  previous  discussions,  as  may  be  supposed,  must  have 
caused  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  bill  and  insured  it  an 
easy  passage  tluough  the  last  stage:  yet  to  diminish  eveiy 
chance  of  rejection  it  might  be  put  to  the  vote  six  times  a  day 
for  three  successive  days,  and  even  oftener  by  an  express  deci- 
sion of  this  assembly.  No  more  than  twenty  bills  between  public 
and  private  could  be  jiroposed  in  one  day,  nor  could  the  same 
bill  or  private  petition  be  proposed  on  the  same  day  in  two 
separate  councils  except  by  a  particular  dispensing  vote  of  the 
Seignory  and  Colleges  for  the  former,  which  sanctioned  its  in- 
troduction to  the  Senate  if  necessary.  This  suspension  of  stand- 
ing regulations  for  the  expediting  of  bills  through  the  councils 
was  familiarly  and  even  officially  called  by  the  Florentines,  who 
nicknamed  everytliing.  ''  Far  loro  le  f/ambe,''  or  "making  legs 
"for  them ;"  and  unless  these  legs  were  made, the  bill  was  obliged 
to  remain  for  three  successive  dtiys  in  the  Seignory 's  council- 
chamber  ere  it  could  be  carried  into  the  Senate  of  Eighty  ; 
but  no  less  than  eight  votes  out  of  nine  in  the  former  were 
required  even  to  propose  this  suspension  of  the  usual  forms  to 
the  Colleges  of  wlioni  eleven  gonfaloniers  and  eight  Buono- 
mini  were  necessaiy  to  form  a  council.  This  acceleration  of 
public  measures  was  deemed  inapplicable  to  private  bills  and 
never  practised,  and  if  the  Seignory  or  either  College  happened 
to  be  changed  before  a  bill  had  passed  the  Great  Council  and 
become  law,  the  whole  operation  was  necessarily  repeated. 

z'2 
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Such  was  the  ordinan'  course  of  lemslation  under  the  new 
constitution  which,  says  Varchi,  '*a[)peared  admirable  to  many 
because  each  measure  went  through  six  discussions :  on  this 
much  may  he  said :  perhaps  it  may  he  thought  I  assert  too  much 
if  I  say  that  it  was  not  pnidently  conceived,  and  from  this 
arose  two  excessive  and  most  pernicious  inconveniences  :  one 
that  things  were  not  discreetly  advised  ;  the  other  that  they 
were  not  discreetly  discussed :  and  from  these  two  proceeded 
almost  of  necessity  the  third ;  that  they  were  not  discreetly 
executed.  Now  what  can  be  hoped  from  a  govenunent  which 
neither  counsels,  deliberates,  nor  executes  with  prudence, 
which  three  things  not  only  in  public  but  in  every  private 
action  ought  necessarily  to  concur,  I  leave  others  to  judge 
and  proceed  with  my  history"*. 

Tlie  growing  strength  of  Clement  who  began  to  levy  troops 
and  had  repossessed  himself  of  Uimini  and  Imola  increased 
the  fears  and  suspicions  of  Florence,  of  which  the  triumvirate 
of  Baldassjire  Carducci,  Alfonso  Strozzi,  and  Tommaso  Soderini 
availed  themselves  to  organize  a  more  lively  opposition  against 
Capponi  and  his  party  especially  the  Pidleschi,  all  of  whom 
they  conceived  were  advancing  in  public  favour.  Filippo 
Strozzi  had  never  recovered  his  popularity  and  was  generally 
detested  by  the  Popolani ;  but  his  great  riches,  social  qualities, 
and  magnihcent  entertainments  enabled  him  to  preserve  a 
certain  influence  amongst  the  younger  citizens  extremely  ser- 
viceable to  Capponi  with  whom  he  was  in  close  and  continual 
intercourse ;  yet  being  alarmed  at  the  increasing  violence  of 
the  opposite  faction  and  insulted  by  Jacopino  Alamanni,  he  first 
retired  to  the  Rucellai  gardens  and  ultimately  on  pretence  of 
mercantile  business,  to  Lyon.  Clarice  was  dead  and  Filippo  in 
addition  to  his  unpopularity  became  anxious  to  propitiate 
Clement  by  at  least  a  neutral  conduct  f.     The  day  for  electing 

•  Varchi,  Lib.  vi",  pp.  112-1 1 4. 
f  Ibid.,  Lib.  vi ,  p.  123. — Scgni,  Lib.  ii",  p.  "5. 
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a  new  gonfalonier  was  fast  approaching  and  with  it  intrigues 
of  every  kind  began  to  thicken  and  multiply.     The  breach  be- 
tween Tommaso  Soderini  and  Capponi  was  widened  by  domestic 
rivalry,  for  both  wished  to  marry  their  daughters  to  Francesco 
Nasi  who  could  have  but  one  and  wanted  neither:  Capponi  also, 
with  an  early  foresight  of  Florentine  destiny  preferred  a  closer 
union  with  the  Palleschi  (for  they  were  four  hundred  strong  in 
the  Great  Council)  by  marrying  his  son  to  the  daughter  of  Fran- 
cesco Guicciai'dini,  rather  than  a  connexion  with  the  family  of 
Tommaso  who  wished  to  strengthen  both  l^y  his  alliance.    Guic- 
ciardini  was  no  friend  to  popular  government;  he  had  been  em- 
ployed by  and  was  attached  from  interest  and  necessity  to  the  Me- 
dici, but  he  wished  for  a  close  aristocracy  or  oligarchy  where  his 
great  abilities  and  perfect  knowledge  of  men  and  government 
would  have  insured  an  ascendancy  *.     He  was  naturally  proud 
and  irritable,  extremely  ambitious,  and  notoriously  avaricious ; 
but  rich,  learned,  and  noble,  and  had  held  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  public  employments  in  Italy :  he  was  not  popular, 
and  being  suspected  of  influencing  Capponi,  brought  no  political 
strength  to  that  leader  by  the  fiimily  alliance  f.    The  latter  was 
nevertheless  on  firm  ground   even  in  despite  of  a  satirical 
oration  or  rhapsody  written  by  Pierfilippo  Pandolfini,  who  is 
described,  variously  as  an  accomplished  profligate  and  a  reputable 
young  citizen  :  this  pamphlet  was  secretly  printed  at  Siena  by 
Cardinal   Rucellai  and  brought  to  Florence  where  it  rapidly 
circulated  and  supplied  new  matter  for  sharpening  an  opposition 
on  the  eve  of  Capponi's  re-election.  This  pasquinade  failed  from 
its  veiy  bitterness  and  perhaps  its  sincerity  in  describing  the 
requisite  qualities  for  a  gonfalonier  according  to  the  notions  of 
that  faction,  all  of  which  Capponi  wanted  and  Carducci  possessed 
in  abundance ;  wherefore  the  latter  was  thus  held  up  indirectly 
as  the  better  man,  and  he  told  the  public  so  himself  with  all 
liis  vain  impetuosity  of  character. 


*  "  Discorso  del  Guicciardino  sopra  il  Govemo  di  Finenze."    Lettere  di  Prin- 
cipi,  fol.  124,  vol.  iii°. — Segni,  Lib.  ii»,  p.  113.  f  Varchi,  Lib.  vi.,  p.  130. 
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Those  two  tilings  j»!ive  CujtjMmi  many  V(.tos:  vanity,  violence, 
and  scurrility  dcfniteil  themselves,  ami  Canlucci  stooped  even  to 
court  the  Palleschi  who  however  were  faithful  and  would  not 
trust  him.   Me  lost  his  election  in  an  assemhly  of  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  ft)rty-four  citizens*,  but  only  by  a  small 
majority  of  fourteen  voices  and  some  of  those  alleged  to  have 
l)€en    unfairly    prorun-.l    by    Salvestro    Aldobrandini    a   man 
notorious  for  his  cunning,  violence,  and  dissimulation f.     The 
re-election  of  C'apponi  added  strength  and  ardour  to  his  party 
and  was  generally  popular,  fur  personally  he  was  respected  and 
oidy  doubte<l   in  conse.pience  of  his  fav(»uring  the   Palleschi. 
Clement's  movements,  in  opposition  to  his  declaration,  showed 
plainly  that  he  was  resolved  on  reentering  Florence  either  by 
g«)^)dwill   or  violence,  whereu|)on  the  Ten  of  War  appointed 
15abl>oue  di  Pagolo  da  Herzighella  and  Francesco  del  Monte  to 
command  the  thirty  battalions  ,»f  militia,  and  another  forced  loan 
from    rich    individuals   arbitrarily    nominated    was   unscnipu- 
lously  exacted;.     A  change  of  fortune  and  continued  disasters 
befel  the  French  and  augmented  the  a]»prehensions  of  Florence: 
Filippino  Dona  had  it  is  true  defeated  the  Imperialists  in  a 
bloody  naval  engagement  where  the  \  it eioy  of  Naples,  Cfesar 
Fiera-Mosea,  and  many  other  men  of  rank  were  killed,  and  the 
:Man|uis  del  Vasto,  two  Colonnas,  the  I'rince  ..f  Salerno  and 
otheiN  !»ecame  prisoners;  but  this  only  hastened  the  catastrophe, 
for  Andrea   Doria   whose  engjigement  with   Francis  had  just 
finished,  quan-elled  with  him  tombing  the  disj)osal  of  del  Vasto 
and  the  remaining  prisoners.   He  probably  had  other  ginevances 
and  perhaps  even  thus  early  planne.l  bis  country 's  liberty,  but  the 
result  was  as  already  related,  nam*  ly    an  engagement   with 
Charles  who  empinvered  him  to  emancipate  ( ienoa  from  Gallic 
thnddom  and  promised  to  guarantee  hertVe.  .l..m  :  tliis  was  accom- 
plished  in  September  and  so  great  was  Dona  s  popularity  that 

*  f>nibi  ys  \996  (Del.  Eru.l.  Tusiani,  torn,  xxiii.,  p.  35). 
t  \arch..  Lib.  vi",  pp.  131-133.  *  ibid',  p.  134. 


it  only  depended  on  himself  to  become  lord  of  that  republic*. 
The  plague  had  long  raged  in  Naples  and  infected  the  camp,  for 
Lautrec  had  cut  tlie  a(iueduct.s  and  swamped  the  country,  thus 
either  causing  or  adding  to  the  pestilence :  the  papal  nuncio,  the 
Venetian  legate,  and  iinally  Lautrec  himself  fell  victims  to  it ; 
the  army  now  under  Saluzzo  i-aised  the  siege  and  retreated  to 
Aversa ;  their  rear  wtts  attacked  and  routed  by  the  Prince  of 
Orange  ;  Pieiro  Navarra  was  taken  and  subsequently  put  to 
death  by  the  emperor;  Aversa  sluit  its  gates,  cut  the  French 
garrison  to  pieces,  and  declared  for  Spain :  the  troops  were 
nearly  annihilated  ;  Saluzzo  remained  captive  ;  the  Florentine 
Black  Pands  were  almost  exterminated,  and  thus  ended  this 
formidable  invasion  :  a  few  of  the  confederate  bands  were 
still  scattered  over  the  country  but  the  kingdom  remained 
to  Caesar.  After  the  recovery  of  Imola  and  Kimini  Clement 
moved  to  Viterbo  and  thence  to  Home  which  he  found  a 
desert ;  rigorous  decrees  were  imniediately  promulgated  for 
its  re-population  and  then  his  hatred  setted  itself  on  the 
Duke  of  Ferrara  and  the  Florentines.  Of  the  latter  we  shall 
soon  speak  at  length  ;  murder  and  sjwliation  were  destined  for 
the  former :  li<-'ggio  was  attempted  by  treachery ;  the  duke 
waylaid  between  Modena  and  Ferrara,  an  attempt  to  murder 
him  followed,  yet  all  failed  and  all  were  stoutly  denied  by 
Clement ;  but  very  soon  after,  Hercules  of  Paste's  marriage  with 
Louis  the  Twelfth  s  daughter  gave  that  family  some  shelter 
from  pontifical  malignity  f.  On  hearing  of  the  French  dis- 
asters Clement  secretly  resolved  to  accommodate  matters  with 
Charles  and  began  by  making  one  of  the  imperial  ministers 
named  Fra  Angelio,  a  cardinal.  The  Florentines  could  scarcely 
believe  in  a  coalition  between  Clement  and  Charles,  but 
still  undismayed  bent  all  their  energies  to  defend  the 
commonwealth:   gathering  up  a  few  remnants  of  their  late 

*  Varchi,  Lib.  vii",  pp.  172-181. 
f  Muratori,  An. — Varchi,  Lib.  vi.,  pp.  150-159. 
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ban<]3  and  giving  them  commissions  to  levy  soldiers,  they 
continued  their  ix)litital  contests  in  despite  of  war,  fanjine, 
and  pestilence  I  The  last  had  recommenced  in  March  and  raged 
with  violence,  followed  in  most  parts  of  Italy  l)y  a  pestilential 
fever  differing  from  the  plague,  and  called  in  Lombardy  where 
it  was  worst,  *'  //  Mai  Muzzucco.'"  People  went  raging  mad 
and  threw  themselves  out  of  windows,  down  wells,  or  dashed 
wildly  into  rivers  where  they  perished  miserably,  and  no  man 
could  find  a  remedy  :  this  remained  a  year  after  the  plague 
but  whether  it  ever  reached  Florence  is  uncertain  ;  there  was 
sufficient  miser}-  without,  and  both  public  and  private  business 
became  fearfully  obstructed.  Don  Hercules  of  Este  was  en- 
gaged as  captain  general  of  the  Florentine  forces  under  the 
most  favourable  conditions  for  him,  but  extremely  injurious  to 
the  public  ;  the  Florentines  depended  on  his  high  rank  to  pre- 
serve discipline,  on  his  family  connection  with  France,  and  above 
all  on  Alfonso's  injuries  and  enmity  to  Clement,  a  feeling  so 
congoniid  to  their  own;  but  they  were  deceived  in  all  *. 

Increasing  apprehensions  coupled  with  factious  objects  had 
early  in  the  year  led  about  a  hundred  of  the  young  Poj^o- 
lani,  encouraged  by  Carducci,  So<lerini  and  Alfonzo  Strozzi, 
to  msist  on  the  necessity  of  a  palace  guard,  and  they  so 
influenced  the  Seignory  that  in  despite  of  Capponi  and  other 
citizens  their  object  was  all  but  accomplished ;  but  all  being 
violent  partisans  this  guard  had  in  fact  the  command  of  the 
palace  until  Capponi  increased  it  by  two  hundred  of  his 
own  most  intimate  friends  and  relations  :  it  was  even  at  the 
first  but  a  loose  and  desultory  body  which  similar  opinions  alone 
could  have  kept  together,  and  became  still  more  so  by  this  op- 
position, wherefore  a  banner  and  a  chief  were  demanded ;  this 
although  a  very  proper  and  reasonable  request,  so  alarmed 
the  authorities  that  after  granting  half  of  it,  on  condition  that 
the  standard  shoidd  never  leave  the  palace,  they  removed  all 

*  Varchi,  Lib.  vii.,  p.  195. 
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further  danger  by  one  of  the  most  useful  and  patriotic  measures 
that  ever  emanated  from  the  Florentine  government ;  namely 
the  formation  of  a  national  guard  composed  of  the  whole  body 
of  citizens  *. 

After  the  ancient  feudal  nobility  perished,  arms  and  military 
virtue  were  much  neglected  in  Florence  ;  most  writers  agree  in 
acknowledging  that  the  chivalrous  militarv  spirit  which  with 
all  its  faults  is  full  of  generosity  and  disinterestedness,  failed 
nearly  altogether  :  the  nation  though  warlike  was  essentially 
mercantile  and  all  its  institutions  imbibed  that  character.  The 
soldier  had  no  profession  in  Florence,  he  was  bought  and  sold  like 
any  other  commodity,  and  even  the  sixteen  civic  companies  could 
only  be  considered  as  a  mere  city  police  after  the  aristocraciy 
was  annihilated.     From  the  first  period  of  Medician  ascendancy 
the  use  of  arms  had  been  discouraged  and  even  prohibited 
amongst  the  citizens,  and  though  subsequent  revolutions  and 
the  organization  of  a  national  militia  had  somewhat  revived  the 
native  spirit,  and  the  renown  of  Giovanni  de'  Medici  and  the 
Black  Bands  had  still  more  exalted  it,  yet  until  this  moment, 
altliough  frequently  discussed,  there  never  had  been  any  attempt 
to  unite  and  discipline  the  citizens  into  one  compact  body  of 
nationiil  defenders.     The  old  and  indolent  were  against  it ; 
some,  like  Filippo  Nerli,  feared  the  advent  of  a  new  Caesar, 
and  Niccolo  Capponi  was  more  adverse  than  any  until  the 
forced  institution  of  a  palace  guard  convinced  him  that  it  was 
the  lesser  evil.     Perhaps  nothing  shows  the  insincerity  of  the 
ruling  Florentines  in  the  cause  of  real  liberty  more  than  their 
opposition  to  so  useful  an  act,  but  faction  was  all  in  all  and  even 
the  very  brawlers  of  the  so-called  liberal  party  now  raised  a  shout 
against  the  measure  a§  a  mere  trick  to  get  quit  of  the  palace 
guard  and  place  the  nation  again  in  the  hands  of  the  Medici ! 
The  Coryphaeus  of  this  faction  was  Jacopo    Alamanni,    who 


•  Segni,  Lib.  ii.,  pp.  76-80. —  Nerli,  Lib.  viii.,  p.  174.- 
pp.  49-50. 
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incuo.  by  Dante  da  Casti«Iione,  Cardinal  liucellai,  Marco  Strozzi 
and  others,  n.siilte.!  the  inen.l.ers  of  the  Great  Council  as  they 
•ssued   from   the  palace  ly  exclaiming  to  several   "  Wlioeter 
"  voted  J„r  ll,h  Imr  h  „  truilor  to  the  cause  oflihertij."     '•  And 
"  tho„r  sai.l  Lionardo  (ienori,  (who  alonj.  with  Alfonso  Cap. 
pom  just   at   that   m.mient  appeared.)   ■'  t/,ou    that  speakeH 
•  thus  iHsoleiilly  can  hare  bat  little  hahis  "  «.      ( )ther  words 
m  other  ways  and  l.y  other  persons  followed ;  daf.jrers  were 
hnallydmwn,  (iinori  l-einf- struck  Imt  not  wounded,  stumlded 
backwan  s  and  fell ;    his  frien.ls  believed  hi.u  killed  :  .lacopo 
ran  t«  the  base  of  Michael  Angelo-s  statue  of  David  crying 
out.  '•(,„,,,,/,"  ••<;»,„■,/.••     "Pe.,,,,er   '■  People."     "  LiUrtJ 
J.at,sta  del  Bene  alone  answered  to  the  first  cry,  but  the  two 
last  were  seldom  heard  in  Horencc  without  a  tumult,  and  ever 
8.gnil.ed  revoIuti.m.     Alanunn.i  tried  to  escaj-e   but  the  shops 
>vere  sud.lcnly  shut  and  the  place  all  iu  confusion:  the  various 
magistnu-ies  had  not  yet  quitted  the  council-chand,er;  Cappoui 
IS  said,  probably   iu  ri,li,-ule,  to   have  fainted  from  tenor  and 
was  earned  away  to  his  apartment,  but  Alamanni  was  finally 
arreste.1  and   the    pala.^e  gate   shut   «,thout  opiK,sition  from 
his  companions  of  the  guard  ;    the  '•  Ten  of  AVar"  instantly 
assemble.  .  and  by  virtue  of  the  late  decree  (after  Puccino's 
execution)    peremptorily     con.lcmne,!    him.      lUn.ddo    Corsi 
stenily  proposed   torture  for  the  discvrrv  of  new  facts  and 
death  tor  his  aj.iK-al  to  the  people;  Caiducci  who  was  of  the 
IKN    tried  to  excuse  rather  than  defend  him  as  he  should 
have  done,  l,eing  himself  the  original  instigator,  but  failing  in 
«.«.  both  he  and  Itenmrdo  da  Castiglione  voted  for  imme- 
diae  death  :    the  former  was  intimi.lated,  the  latter  uneasy, 
and  both  dreaded  what  torture  might  extract  from  the  pri- 
soner.     Alamanni  was  therefore  condemned  one   black  bean 
alone,  and  that  sup,>osed  to  be  Capponis.  being  in  his  favour. 
Jacopo,    says  Vaichi.  '■  because  he  tried  to  raise  the  people  ; 
•  Nanii  a«,ibut«  ,l,o  Wginning  „f  iho  fay  to  .  Uunt  of  Ginori-.. 
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because  he  called  on  tlie  guard ;  and  because  he  was  Jacopo 
Alamanni,  was  the  same  day  dcciipitated  in  the  palace  and  his 
head  exhibited  to  the  nuiltitude." 

The  rapid  justice,  or  injustice,  and  decision  of  the  govern- 
ment gave  as  nmch  strength  to  Ciip[)oni  as  it  detracted  from 
his  rivals,  for  the  conduct  cf  C'arducci  and  the  palace  guard 
atVected  all,  nor  was  that  <»f  I  Bernardo  less  blamed  by  his  party: 
this  suffered  still  more  by  the  departure  of  Carducci  himself  for 
France,  to  which  court  he  had  just  been  appointed  ambassador 
in  a  sort  of  honourable  exile  and  never  returned  to  Florence  *. 

The  two  factions  however  did  not  relax  a  single  jot  of  their 
usual  malijTnity  thou'di  they  hi  some  measure  united  in  com- 
pleting  the  formation  of  the  urban  guard.  This  was  divided  into 
four  gonfalons  for  eacli  quarter  under  which  all  the  citizens  of 
Florence  from  eighteen  to  lifty  years  of  age  were  bound  to  sen-e; 
but  as  tlitrc  was  no  restriction  to  voluntary  ein-olment  the  three 
thousand  men  assembled  between  these  ages  seems  according 
to  Nardi  and  IHtti  very  soon  to  have  augmented  to  four  thou- 
sand by  the  addition  of  vokniteers,  perhaps  beyond  the  legal 
age.     They  were  variously  armed  with  arquebuses,  pikes^  hal- 
berds,   boar-spears    partiziins   and    two-handed    swords ;    and 
about  a  thousand  of  them  wore  corselets.  There  was  one  super- 
intending commissary  for  each    quarter,    sixteen  captains   of 
companies  besides  subalterns,   who  were  drawn  by  lot,   and 
through  the  militia  board  approved  by  the  Senate  every  twelve 
months.     Four  old  officers  of  the  regular  troops,  one  of  whom 
had  distinguished  himself  in  the  IMack  Bands,  commanded  and 
disciplined  them  under  the  superintendence  of  the  commissary, 
whose  business  was  to  see  that  their  duties  were  performed. 

*  Pitti,  Lib.  ii",  p.  165.— Nardi,  T.ib.  rity  to  inteifere  in  the  functions  of 

viii.,  p.  338. — Nerli,  Lib.  viii.,  p.  176.  bis  chief,  went  to  learn  diplomacy,  and 

— Varchi,   Lib.  vii",    pp.   188-1. 02. —  sometimes  acted  as  a  spy  on  the  am- 

Scgni,  Lib.  ii°,  pp.  76-83. — It  became  bassador's  actions,  as  happened  in  this 

a  custom  about  ibis  tinie  at  Florence  mission   of   Carducci.     (Vide  Nardiy 

to  send  what  was  called  an  "  Under  Lib.  viii.,  p.  338.) 
Ambassador,"  who  without  any  autho- 
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Stefeno  Colonna  of  Palestriua  commanded  iu  cUef  under  the 
iSme  Officers  of  Militia  :■  tbeir  unns  and  dresses  were  rich 
and  beautiful ;  there  was  a  fine  spirit  iu  the  coifs  and  an  apti- 
tude    for  nuluary  exercises  the  fruit  of  good-will,  that  soon 
brought  them  into  perfect  discipline  an,l  miliury  obedience 
although  all  their  officers  from  the  captain  downwards  were  in  .he 
hrst  msumee  elected  by  themselves.     Th,  ^  w,  ,x.  moreover  all 
i'lorent.ne  citizens,  and  nearly  all  gentlemeu  ;  they  took  the 
palace  guard  but  were  not  the  gonfaloniers  gaolers  :  ono  day  in 
eac-h  month  was  set  apart  for  ag,.„o,al  review  during  which  they 
were  practised  m  every  militarv-  manoeuvre  of  the  time  •  their 
perfect  knowledge  of  these,  their  dexterity  in  the  use  of  arms, 
and  the  order  and  union  whidi  reigned  amongst  them  excited  the 
wonder  of  vetemn  soldiers  and  the  admimtion  of  many  others 
oJ  high  rank  who  came  from  different  parts  of  Italv  expressly 
to  see  them  *.  •      i        j 

Four  orations  on  the  advantages  of  libertv  and  military  virtue 
were  ordered  to  be  annually  a,ldressed  to  "them  in  one  of  the 
princpal  chun-hes  by  four  of  their  own  number  appointed  to 
that  office  ;  thus  every  means  of  moral  excitement  and  reward 
was  employed  to  render  these  tro<,ps  worthy  „f  their  country  and 
themselves,  and  they  succee.Ied.     Such  orations  were  however 
not  always  agreeable  :  a  number  of  young  and  far  from  opulent 
nobles  hming  about   this  time  formed  an  association  under 
the  appellation  of  -  FiUdi"  supped  frugally  and  soberly  to- 
gether once  a  week ;  they  were  .especu.bl,.  i„  conduct,  but  as 
professed  lovers  of  democratic  liberty  were  suspiciously  re- 
garded  by  the  gonfalonier  and  his  party.     One  of  these  was 
Piertilippo  Pandolfini  whom  Pitti  praises  and  Varchi  decries 
but   trom    his   having  been    selected  by  the    magistracy  of 
mditm  as  one  of  the  four  citizens  who  in  a  puUic  oration 
were  to  inculcate  the  love  of  liberty  and  virtue,  it  may  be 

•   Provisione  della  Milizia  vol    i"    n      r»  oo i       a       •  »•  l   -. 

397,Ar..hivi„s,„nc„,u.,.;.„l;.;„';:  Lt-.-viCw""-"-"'-^"'^' 

Lib.  ..',  p.  158.— Varchi,  Lib.  vii,",  " 
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believed  that  nothing  very  ohjectionable  attached  to  his  cha- 
racter. Pandolliui  had  already  become  odious  to  Capponi  and 
the  Palleschi  by  his  pamphlet  in  which  he  had  severely 
handled  and  condemned  by  implication,  but  without  once 
naming  him,  all  the  gonfalonier's  public  conduct  especially 
his  open  coquetry  with  the  Medici  and  their  adherents, 
and  denounced  all  who  did  not  declare  themselves  openly 
against  that  family.  He  described  the  bitteraess  of  past  servi- 
tude and  the  sweets  of  present  freedom  ;  exhorted  his  fellow- 
citizens  to  show  themselves  worthy  of  the  divine  bounty  by 
choosing  a  man  that  could  rule  the  people,  who  hated  tyrants, 
who  would  establish  law,  chastise  the  enemies  of  public  liberty, 
defend  the  good,  and  be  earnest  in  the  preservation  of  the  com- 
monwealth. Capponi  condemned  this  discourse  by  public  pro- 
clamation as  rebellious,  and  forbid  any  citizen  under  a  penalty 
to  retiiin  it  in  liis  possession  *. 

Animated  by  the  same  free  spirit  Pandolfini  took  a  similar 
course  in  his  military  oration  from  the  pulpit  of  San  Lorenzo  to 
the  trained  bands  of  the  San  Giovanni  quarter.  He  hailed  their 
organization  as  the  basis  of  freedom,  a  measure  which  had  been 
long,  often,  and  fruitlessly  attempted ;  and  now,  as  if  by  the  hand 
of  Heaven,  so  suddenly  completed.  After  enlarging  for  a  while 
on  this  theme  and  urging  his  audience  to  practise  obedience  and 
all  other  military  virtues,  he  expatiated  on  the  various  forms  of 
popular  government, with  the  causes  of  their  vitality  and  decay; 
praised  civic  mediocrity,  blamed  individual  prepotency  and  its 
poisonous  train  ;  delineated  with  great  ingenuity  the  suspicious 
conduct  of  the  existing  govennnent,  burst  forth  in  words  of 
fire  against  tyranny  ;  and  then  by  a  sudden  turn  exhibited  in 
high  relief  the  nature,  customs,  objects,  and  particular  signs  of 
tvrannical  citizens. 

Truth  made  its  way ;  many  of  his  audience  winced  under  the 
lash  :  each  thought  himself  especially  aimed  at ;  each  imagined 
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that  every  eye  was  tui-ned  on  him  alone,  and  they  left  the 
church  determined  to  silence  so  dangerous  an  orator.  Secret 
information  was  consequently  laid  before  the  "  Otto  di  Guardia" 
that  a  club  of  young  citizens  lately  formed  under  the  name  of 
'* Fideli,'  were  in  the  habit  of  assembling  to  discuss  measures 
against  the  government  and  should  be  promptly  crushed  by  the 
arrest  of  their  leaders  Batista  del  Bene,  Giovanni  lUngliiadori, 
andPiertilippo  Pandolfini.  They  were  accordingly  apprehended 
but  defended  themselves  so  l>oldlv  and  effertiv*  Iv  before  the 
magistrates  that  Batista  del  liene  was  at  once  absolved,  while 
the  other  prosecutions,  but  more  for  words  than  facts,  were  con- 
tinued. A  new  indictment  was  formally  drawn  up  by  qualified 
persons  which  is  subjoined  on  the  authority  of  Jaco[)0  Pitti,  as 
characteristic  of  the  prevailing  spirit. 

"  Pierfilippo  Pan<loltini  who  now  stands  before  your  lordships 
*'  as  chief  of  a  certain  company  of  the  '  Fidel i '  is  the  most 
*' seditious,  wicked,  and  trouble.some  man  in  this  ( ity,  and  with 
"his  malice,  cunning,  and  oratory,  and  under  the  shadow  of 
*'  good,  has  seduced  many  of  your  young  citizens,  unconscious 
*'  of  his  depraved  and  malicious  intentions  to  enter  into  that 
*•  company  by  means  of  which  he  hopes  to  acquire  glory  for 
**  himself  in  various  ways ;  by  hypocrisy,  by  tlie  pretence  of  doing 
"  good,  by  suppers,  and  by  gaining  the  good-will  of  such  citizens 
**  so  as  to  induce  them  aftenvards,  when  it  suits  him,  to  second 
'*  his  wicked  and  depraved  intentions.  He  has  never  conceived 
*•  anything  but  mischief,  and  under  the  name  of  union  for  the 
'•  defence  of  liberty  and  the  present  constitution  he  never  has 
**  thought  of  or  attempted  anything  but  to  subvert  and  excite 
•*  men's  minds  to  tumults,  disorder,  and  the  plundering  of 
**  citizens'  houses  to  enrich  himself  and  others,  like  one  who 
**  never  was  satisfied  nor  is  so  now,  at  what  has  been  effected 
•'  by  the  community.  Pierfilippo  is  excellent  at  crying  from 
"  the  pulpits  against  the  tyrant,  and  persuading  men  to  maintain 
"  liberty  ;  but  bis  deeds  are  contrary  to  his  words.  What  greater 
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*  tyranny  is  there  than  that  of  these  conventicles  which  in  hidden 

*  and  secret  places  discuss  pul)lic  measures  contrary  to  law  ? 

*  What  greater  tyranny  than  not  to  be  satisfied  with  what  is 
'  already  done  by  the  government,  but  publicly  and  disrespect- 
'  fully  blame  and  vituperate  them,  as  you  know  for  certain 
'  without  any  other  testimony  that  he  has  done  ?  W^hat  greater 
'  tyranny  than  writing  on  public  measures,  as  he  has  done, 
'  without  license  ?  What  greater  tyranny  and  sin  than  severely 
'  beating  his  fatlier  and  mother  as  this  unhappy  man  has  often 
'  done  ?  As  from  them  when  examined  upon  oath  you  will  per- 
'  adventure  learn  if  their  parentiil  affection  does  not  conquer 

*  them.  It  is  written  that  he  who  does  not  punish  crimes  per- 
'  mits  them :  and  if  such  things  as  these  be  not  speedily 
'  repressed  they  will  soon  be  difficult  of  cure.  This  Pierfilippo 
'  and  that  Giovaimi  Ringhiadori  whom  I  also  mean  to  bring 
'  before  you  are  malignant  seditious  and  unquiet  men  and 

*  should  be  separated  from  the  others.  But  tell  me,  what  has 
'  this  scoundrel  of  a  Pdnghiadori  to  do  with  the  government 
'  and  the  republic?  Your  lordships  will  perform  good  service 
'  in  ordering  him  to  be  hanged.  How  men  so  seditious  and 
'  malignant  as  these  two,  may  or  ought  to  be  suffered  in  a  free 
'  and  quiet  community,  and  how  these  conventicles  and  sedi- 
'  tions  agree  with  a  republic,  your  lordships  are  well  able  to 
'judge  without  being  reminded  of  it." 

Pandolfino  repelled  all  these  accusations  by  throwing  them 
back  on  the  accusers,  asserting  that  none  but  tyrants  persecuted 
writers,  and  only  because  they  feared  to  enlighten  men  on  the 
subject  of  their  owii  rights.  When  these  persecutions  became 
known  through  the  exaggerating  medium  of  faction  many  citi- 
zens began  to  bestir  themselves  about  the  choice  of  a  Seignory 
who  would  counteract  any  unjust  acts  that  the  Ottomati  might 
endeavour  to  operate  through  the  easiness  of  the  gonfalonier 
who  with  his  whole  party  were  now  more  closely  watched  than 
ever  -''. 

*  Sogni,  Lib.  ii«,  pp.  128-30.— Pitti,  Lib.  ii«,  pp.  178,  162. 
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Tb\3  the  violence  of  faction  increased  until  a  sudden  and 
dangerous   illness   seized  on    Clement   and    for   an 
instant  lulled  the  storm  :  he  was  not  expected  to  live 
a  moment,  nay  for  some  time  was  believed  to  be  extinct  and 
the  report  of  his   decease   spread  over  Italy:    he   recovered, 
and  the   tempest  recommenced.     The  flattering  and  fraudu- 
lent  language  which  this  pontifT  with  a  semblance  of  mode- 
ration maintained  towards  Florence  was  believed  by  his  party 
and  favoured  by  the  gonfalonier:   Cappuis  two  great  objects 
weio  to  attach  the  Palleschi,  the  richest,  noblest,  ablest,  and 
most  powerful  of  the    community,   to  his   government ;    and 
to    encourage    Clement's   hopes   by  using   his   own    weapons 
against  him  so  as  to  prevent  an  alliance  with  any  other  power, 
bv  which  the  republic  would  assuredly  be  sacrificed.  l'\);e  - 
seeing  too  the  ineviUiblc  destruction  of  a  liberty  he  could  not 
save  Capponi  looked  also  to  self-preservation,  and  like  the  unjust 
steward  endeavoured  to  make  himself  friends  of  the  *'  mammon 
of   unrighteousness"    by   the  promised    marriage   as    Varchi 
asserts  of   Catharine   of  Medicis   to   his  eldest   son,  and   a 
cardinal's  hat  to  his  younger  one*. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  cerUiin  that  Capponi  had  been 
for  some  months  in  correspondence  with  Clement,  but  indirectly 
through  Jacopo  Salviati ;  and  in  a  "  Pratica  "  or  sort  of  cabinet 
council  where  the  pontiff's  favourable  disposition  happened  to 
be  discussed  he  seized  the  occasion  to  produce  some  letters 
that  confirmed  it;  upon  this  a  general  opinion  in  favour  of 
soothing  and  quieting  the  pope  with  some  hopes  of  finally  accom- 
plishing his  ends  was  beginning  to  prevail,  when  Baldassarc 
Carducci  suddenly  rose  and  scouted  the  notion  of  Clement's 
sincerity,  of  his  ever  suffering  a  spark  of  freedom  to  exist  in  Flo- 
rence, of  his  meaning  anything  but  to  get  footing  in  the  city 
by  'Vaud  and  then  to  reestablish  his  family  by  force  in  all  its 
former  tyranny.    On  the  motion  of  Tommaso  Soderini  a  middle 

•  Varchi,  Lib.  viii.,  p.  273.— Scgni,  Vita  di  Capponi,  p.  320. 


course  was  adopted,  and  Zanobi  Buondelmonti,  who  once  de- 
signed to  assassinate  Clement,  was  charged  along  ^vith  Anton- 
francesco   degli  Albizzi  to  play  the  pontiifs  own  game  and 
express  the  profound  respect  entertained  for  Jiim  by  the  citizens 
along  with  their  regret  at  any  untoward  proceedings  of  the 
community,   which  only  proceeded  from  its  present   state  of 
political    agitation,    and     tlie     gonfalonier   was    at   the    same 
tune    most  strictly  forbidden   to   hold,  or  according   to   Segni 
voluntarily    renounced    liolding,   further  correspondence   with 
Clement.   Salviati,    or   any   other  person.^:^      The    secret   en- 
gagement of  Cappoui's  son  with  Guicciardini's  daughter  had 
ni    fact    transpiix',1    by    accident   and    caused    strong    misgiv- 
ings,   for  this  able  and  elegant  writer  was  believed  and  with 
reason  to  be  as  mucli  devoted  to  the  Medici  as  he  was  known 
to  be  mimical  to  j.opular  government  f.     These  things  caused 
some  alteration  in  the-  council  of  the  Pratica ;  for  Capponi  had 
continued  the  ancient  though  pernicious  republican  custom  of 
calling  unofficial  and  of  coui^se  irresponsible  citizens  to  assist  in 
the  dehberations  of  goverament,  and  this  had  become  so  in- 
veterate  that  its  omission  was  considered  as  a  slight  by  that 
class  of  men  usually  invited  to  such  conferences.   Such  a  custom 
might  have  been  originally  politic,  and  it  was  certainly  beneficial 
to  the   ascendant  faction    because  it  attached  many   citizens 
by  involving  them  in   its  measures  and  sharing  power  with- 
out ofiicial  resj)onsibility:  but  as  the  magistracies  were  muta- 
ble and  iho  "  Prerjatr  or  "  Ilichiestir  as  these  assistants  were 
called,  generally  issued  from  the  same  circle,  the  former  in 
time  became  com})aratively  neglected  and  the  latter  courted 
as  a  permanent  and  official  body  by  all  foreign  ministers  and 
negotiators  in  Florence  \.     Capponi  seems  to  have  carried  this 
austom  to  aji  unusual,    and    considering   the   altered  consti- 

*  Scpni,  Lih.  ii    p.  10."..  uh.  ii",  pp.  1.53  to  157. 

1-4,   Lrt,ra    and  '  Uisror^j-  \c.--     Lib.  viii*,  pp.  342-345. 
Scpni, Lib.  n.,i.p.  1 1 3  and  1 30.— Pitti, 
VOL.  IV.  A  A 
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tu»ion,  certainly  to  an  invidious  extent  but  entirely  from  his 
^.^>h  to  conciliate  the  PallescUi,  v.lio  were  the  ablest  statesmen 
ai'd  men  of  business  in  Florence  :  the  regular  magistracies 
ft.d  councils  however  complained  of  it;  they  were  perjilexed 
by  private  irresponsiide  people  and  compelled  to  check  the 
free  expression  of  tlieir  sentiments  before  them,  so  that  what 
was  partly  intcndrd  to  attract  and  imitc  the  citizens  served 
o.'.ly  to  roprl  thorn  *. 

i'lio  olliciul  rjiUcschi  would  probably  \m\o  borne  this  quietly 
hc'-ause  it  favoured  tlieir  party,  but  the  Popolani,  or  "Libertini" 
a-,  they  were  now  more  familiarly  called,  would  not  sutfer  such 
».:on  ns  Guicciardini,  Francesco  Vettori,  and  RIatteo  Strozzi  to 
have  any  voice  in  public  councils.  The  consequence  of  uU  this 
^•a3  a  law  which  restricted  the  Pratica  to  the  Decemvirate  of 
War  and  their  immediate  predecessors,  besides  tive  citizens 
chosen  half-yearly  from  each  quarter  of  Florence  under  the 
name  of  ''  Arroti"}. 

Thus  deprived  of  their  public  assistance  Capponi  nevertheless 
continued  to  avail  himself  of  their  private  counsel,  and  more- 
over persevered  in  his  secret  correspondence  with  Clement  in 
despite  of  the  prohibition :  seeing  the  decline  of  the  French 
arms  and  fearinr^  the   power  of  Charles  who  was  already  in 
secret  alliance  witli  the  pontitT,  he  went  Ql)outsays  Pitti  ''seeking 
power  and  benefit  for  himself  with  mischief  and  destruction  to 
the  commonwealth."     Those  of  tlie  Palloschi  to  whom  he  cora- 
nunicated  his  proceedings  practised  on  his  timidity,  his  selfish- 
ness, and  his  disappointed  ambition,  from  the  hopelessness  of 
another  reelection   in  the  present  decline  of  his  popularity ; 
A'herefore  they  ur^ed  him  to  anticipate  his  successor  in  gaining 
Clement's  good-will  by  some  signal  benefit,  and  thus  secure  his 
own  prosperity  J. 

Whether  Capponi  was  or  was  not  influenced  by  this  last  consi- 

•   N.irdi,  Lib.  viii.,  p.  342.  p,  1.^7.  — Ncfli,  I^i'>.  viii.,  p.  ICO. 

t  Scgni,  Lib.  i",  p.  41.— Pilli,  Lib.  ii%     ♦  I'iiti,  Lib.  ii",  p.  173. 


ileration  or  whether  its  danger  threatened  he  redoubled   his 
etlorts  to  amuse  and  retain  the  pontiff  seems  doubtful  ;  but  his 
correspondence  became  more  active  through  the  medium  as  was 
believed  (but  denied  bv  himself)  of  Giachinotto  Serragli.  with 
Salviaiiand  I'oj.e  Clement  at  IU)me*.  Capponi  was  a  merchant- 
to  a  certani  point  a  statesman  and  diplomatist,  hut  no  soldier- 
and  he  consequently  trusted  more  to  his  negotiations  than  the 
arms   of  liis  oonnlrvmen.     ]lo  had  opposed   the  militia  bill 
<'''.1'->".I  lo  lh...-os.  „f  lunilying  I'lorence.  and  probably  expected 
little  from  the  military  spirit  of  the  people :  past  events  per- 
haj>3  justified  this  or  at  least  excused  the  incredulity,  but  he  was 
besides  of  a  soft  and  moderate  character,  though  "hau'-hty  de- 
spotic and  diUicult  of  approach  iu  his  official  one  :  belongin-r  to  a 
family  long  celebrated  for  men  of  ability  and  patriotism\ho 
held  a  steady  course  between  conflicting  factions  he  had  endea- 
voured  to    >m.Latc    them  under  a  very  different  combination 
of  events,  and  without  the  discriminating  talent  or  force  of 
character  or  even  the  stern  determination  that  existing  circum- 
stances required.     Either  stung  by  Ids  unpopularity  or  ^vishin« 
to  act  a  part  that  he  felt  sure  would  not  be  accepted,  he  proposed 
first  n,  tbe  Pratica  and  then  in  tJie  Grand  Council  to  resi<n, 
lu.s  oflice.   ••  Because."  said  lie,  '■  I  see  that  I  can  be  of  no 
"  further  imblic  service  in  my  present  position,  nay  bv  the 
"  op,.osition  of  rivals  every  attempt  at  public  amelioration  is 
"  nni-edcd."     lie  therefore  entreated  them  to  nominate  som.- 
cuuei,  ,..  his  pla,.c  who  should  be  less  suspected  and  more 
acceptable  lo  those  that  either  envied  his  greatness  or  from 
being  Ignorant  of  facts  believed  him  to  be  inimical  to  the  poim- 
^r  government,  but  at  the  same  time  offered  his  means  and 
labour  as  a  private  citizen  for  the  public  service.     His  resigna- 
tion was  not  listened  to.  and  an  almost  general  expression  of 
anger  burst  from  the  assembly  yet  not  unmixed  with  fear  an.l 
sorrow.     U be  ■•  Ton  of  I'oacc  and  Liberty  "  rose  in  a  body  and 

•  I'itli,  Lib.  ii»,  p.  173. 
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respectfully  addressing  Capponi  protested  against  such  a  ques- 
tion being  put  to  the  vote  or  even  discussed,  and  the  council 
was  dismissed  in  universal  confusion.     It  was  said  that  all  this 
was  a  mere  stratagem  to  excite  public  sympathy  and  recover 
favour ;  if  not,  an  opportunity  soon  after  appeared  for  a  more 
effectual  but  far  less  agreeable  accomplishment  of  his  wishes 
than  he  had  anticipated  *.     Not  long  after  this  transaction  the 
new  Seignory  for  March  and  April  15-29  were  appointed  and 
amongst  themJacopoGherardi  and  Francesco  Valon ;  the  former 
a  rough  and  fierce  but  sincere  Populano,  a  decided  enemy  of 
Capponi's,  and  firmly  believing  him  to  be  false  regarded  even 
his  most  trilling  actions  with  a  jaundiced  eye  ;    but  Valori 
was  a  different  chanicter.     There  were  two  Valori,  Francesco 
and  Filippo,   nephews  of  Baccio  and  botli  popular  from  their 
father  Xiccolo's  known  hatred  to  the  Medici :  they  were  attached, 
or  in  concert  wiUi  their  uncle  pretended  to  be  attached,  to  the 
popular  party  by  the  youth  of  whicli  he  was  courted  as  a  known 
enemy  of  Capponi.     Baccio  is  described  as  a  man  of  astute 
mind,  dexterous  in  conversation,  and  admirably  adapted  to  excite 
civil  broils  and  generate  revolutions  ;  prodigal,  yet  too  poor  for 
the  full  indulgence  of  his  wants,  he  was  ever  a  most  devoted 
slave  of  the  Medici  yet  still  managed  to  gain  favour  with  the 
Libertini  by  his  ingenuity  in  devising  schemes  for  obstmcting 
Capponi's  government,  which  he  and  they  and  Clement  were 
equally  anxious  to  destroy  f . 

Francesco  Valori  although  affecting  the  contraiT,  was  no  less 
inimical  both  to  Gherardi  and  popular  rule  ;  he  had  just  come 
from  Rome  where  by  Clement  s  favour  his  sister  had  recently 
married  one  of  the  Tomabuoni  who  wore  kinsmen  and  devoted 
adherents  of  the  Medici :  this  made  him  an  object  of  suspicion 
to  some  of  the  clearer  sighted,  but  with  the  many  his  violent 
popular  opinions  succeeded,  and  thus  was  he  enabled  to  befriend 
the  pope  under  whose  secret    instructions   he  acted.     Both 

•  Segni,  Lib.  ii«,  pp.  130.1.32— Vurchi,  Lib.  viii«,  pp.  230-1. 
+  Ibffl.,  pp.  127-132;  Lib.  iii«,  p.  158. 


Filippo  and  Francesco  therefore  cordially  assisted  Baccio  Valori 
in  his  schemes  for  mining  the  republic  and  the  first  step  to 
this  was  Capponi's  fall,  because  Clement  knew  that  Francesco 
Guicciardini,  Fmnceseo  Vettori,  Ruberto  Acciajuoli  and  othei-s 
of  that  party  however  well  they  wislied  the  Medici  would  not  stir 
a  hand  against  the  gonfalonier,  so  much  had  his  protection  and 
conciliation  efil^cled :  and  so  sensible  was  the  pontiff  of  this  bar 
that  while  still  at  Orvieto,  when  a  courtier  was  praising  the 
kindness  and  protection  shown  by  Capponi  to  the  Palleschi, 
Clement  turned  shortly  round  and  in  a  whisper  said  ''  That  is 
precisely  our  tnisj'ortune''  ''•. 

These   Medidan   counsellors,   as    already   mentioned,   had 
warmly   encouraged    the    gonfalonier's    correspondence    ^vith 
Salviati,    and    according  to  tlie  commonly-received   accounts, 
he  happened  on  the  fifteenth  of  April  1529  to  drop  a  letter 
in  the   council-chamber  of   the  Seignory  which  subsequently 
fell  into  Jacopo  Glierardi's  hands  :  it  merely  contained  allu- 
sions to  the  subject  of  a  conversation  which  had  taken  place 
between    Salviati  and  Giachinotto   Serragli   the  writer,  indi- 
eating   that   under  certain  conditions  the  pontiff  would   not 
meddle  with  Florentine  liberty  but   begging  that   Capponi's 
son    Piero    might    be    despatched    to   a   secret   place    near 
Rome  for  the  conclusion!.      This  suspicious  and  somewhat 
startling  epistle  was,  after  some  fair  remonstrances  with  the 
gonfalonier  himself,  finally  communicated  to  Francesco  Valori 
and   subsequ'^ntly  to    Filippo  who   was   to   distribute   copies 
amongst  the  citizens  :   Giovanni  Ringhiadori  and  other  young 
Libertini  cried  out   Treason,   and   encouraged  by   Gherardi 


•  Segni,  Lib.  ii",p.  1 27 ;  Lib.  iii<',p.  1 58. 
+  Both  Varchi  and  Segni  say  that 
they  give  this  letter  ''word  for 
wordf"  and  yet  though  the  tenor  is 
the  same,  there  are  not  two  sentences 
alike  in  either.  So  much  for  historical 
facts!  Segni's  copy  (as  he  was  a 
nephew  of  Capponi's)  is  probably  cor- 


rect, unless  there  were  tioo  letters; 
one  dropped  inadvertently  by  Capponi ; 
the  other  purposely,  as  Varchi  asserts, 
and  as  Segni  hints  at,  by  Francesco 
Valori.  This  seems  the  only  way,  and 
a  not  improbable  one,  of  reconciling 
thcfc  authors,  and  anyone  might  have 
sent  a  letter  to  Capponi. 
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armed  themselves  and  occupied  the  palace,  notwithstanding  the 
ordinary  guard,  in  order  to  support  that  prior  and  Valori  in 
their  measures  against  the  gonfalonier.  A  council  was  instantly 
summoned ;  Capponi  was  impeached,  examined,  and  deposed, 
and  his  successor  elected.  Gherardi  acted  with  great  violence, 
stigmatised  him  as  a  traitor  and  would  have  had  him  heheaded 
or  thrown  from  the  [>alace  windows  that  night  had  not  the  gon- 
falonier s  adherents  been  too  numerous. 

Francesco  Carducci  the  new  f,'onfalonier  instantly  doubled 
the  palace  guard  and  acting  with  great  energy  took  every 
precaution  for  his  predecessor's  safety  and  fiiir  trial  before 
the  council  legally  appointed  for  this  purpose,  consisting  of 
the  Seignory  and  Colleges,  the  Captains  of  Party  Guelph, 
tlie  Otto  di  Balia,  the  Ten  of  ^\'ar,  and  the  Conser>'a- 
tors  of  the  Laws.  Capponi,  naturally  timid,  being  thus  sud- 
denly degraded  was  scared  by  the  violence  of  his  enemies 
and  so  abject  was  his  defence  that  all  his  friends  were 
astounded,  more  especially  when  they  heard  him  almost 
acknowledge  his  crime  by  endeavouring  to  exculpate  his  son, 
who  though  named  in  the  letter  was  still  considered  inno- 
cent. In  such  circumstances  they  could  only  carrj-  an  ad- 
journment until  the  following  day  to  gain  time  for  further 
exertions;  but  this  was  sufficient  respite  to  allow  of  their  using 
pvciy  means  of  persuasion,  by  prayers  threats  and  promises, 
according  to  the  various  character  of  his  judges  ;  and  so  much 
the  more  zealously  because  his  condemnation  would  inevitably 
involve  themselves  in  trouble  as  accomplices  whether  right  or 
wrong.     Nor  did  they  omit  to  visit  the  prisoner,  to  reassure  'J 

and  excite  him  to  a  more  rationd  and  dignitied  defence  :  his 
apprehensions  of  violence  were  relieved  by  the  new  gonfalonier's 
precautions,  and  his  confidence  revived  so  much  that  instead  of 
an  habitual  placidity  of  countenance  or  the  recent  marks  of 
terror  he  came  next  day  before  his  judges  with  a  severe  and 
grave  aspect  not  unmixed  with  indignation,  and  made  a  bold, 


spirited,  and  convincing  defence.  Many  of  them  had  been 
regidarly  informed  of  his  proceedings  and  approved  of  them ; 
even  his  great  opponent  Tommaso  Soderini  was  cognizant  of 
all  and  in  the  most  generous  and  spirited  manner  had  resisted 
Gherardi's  motion  for  death  and  torture  :  more  selfish  motives 
were  assigned ;  but  as  no  proof  exists  history  must  give  him 
credit  for  his  actions. 

Capponi  indignantly  but  respectfully  vindicated  his  own 
conduct ;  insisted  that  what  he  had  done  was  for  the  universal 
good ;  that  it  had  saved  the  republic  from  war  and  probably 
destruction,  by  turning  Clement's  mind  towards  a  legitimate 
and  friendly  restoration  of  his  family  to  their  rights  as  citizens 
and  thus  preventing  any  coalition  with  foreign  powders,  by  which 
he  asserted  that  Florence  would  surely  be  sacrificed :  he  de- 
manded with  honest  pride  if  they  thought  the  son  of  Piero 
and  the  descendant  of  Neri  and  Gino  Capponi  was  likely  to 
turn  traitor  to  his  country ;  or  whether  so  many  yeai*s  of  zealous 
and  faithful  service  was  no  voucher  for  his  owti  integrity  ;  whe- 
ther the  man  who  first  raised  his  voice  against  the  Medici  was 
now  likely  to  recall  them ;  and  whether  he  who  had  been  so 
trusted  and  honoured  by  his  countiymen  was  then  going  to  turn 
ingrate  and  bruise  the  hand  that  cherished  him  *. 

We  are  told  by  Varchi  that  the  court  of  magistrates  legally 
appointed  to  try  the  gonfalonier  having  assembled,  Niccolo  Cap- 
poni appeared  before  it  in  a  black  cloak  with  the  "Cappuccio" 
thrown  back  on  his  shoulder  as  was  the  custom,  in  token  of 
respect ;  and  his  countenance,  in  general  remarkable  for  ex- 
treme placidity,  seemed  now  more  than  stern.  After  a  short 
pause  during  which  his  looks  wefe  cast  upward  towards  heaven, 


*  Varchi  and  Scgni  give  two  very  dif- 
ferent speeches  as  Capponi's,  the  lat- 
ter rather  tamely,  the  former  full  of 
vigour,  spirit,  and  eloquence.  Paulo 
Giovio  gives  a  third,  which  he  showed 
in  MS.  to  Nerli,  who  praises  its  com- 
position and  vouches  for  its  argument, 


hut  it  is  not  comparahle  to  Varchi's. 
It  is  a  pity  that  we  have  not  Capponi's 
authenticated  speech.  Many  literary 
Florentines  however  helieve  that  Var- 
chi's  report  is  genuine  hut  this  for  se- 
veral reasons  seems  doubtful,  yet  it  has 
been  thought  better  to  insert  it. 
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having  received  permission  to  speak  he  replaced  the  ■'  Cap- 
puccio  and  amidst  the  most  profound  silence  with  an  indignant 
gravity  thus  began.  '' 

_   •'  I  never  could  have  believed,  O  magnificent  Gonfalonier, 

exalted  Seigniors,  and  vou  most  honourable  Magistrates  my 

•'  present  judges  and  fellow-citizens,  that  Xiccolo  di  Piero  Cap- 

!.'  r°'.'  7^",  ^  ""■• '"'"'''  ''*''®  '"'^"  compelled  in  these  bonds 
^^  to  defend  himself  as  an  enemy  of  Florence,  as  a  friend  of 
the  House  ot  Medici :  and  to  speak  more  plainlv,  as  a  traitor 
_  to  his  country  -     But  since  the  power  of  fortun'e,  or  the  will 
^  of  men,  or  both  one  and  the  other  have  thus  decided,  behold 
__  me  here  before  your  Excellencies,  yet  hardly  so  much  to 
^_  defend  myself  and  my  cause  as  from  a  wish  not  to  leave  tnith 
__  and  innocence   undefended.      Certes   the   wickedness   with 
_^  which  I  am  charged  is  so  great  and  I  so  far  from  havinff 

..  i ?!  "°'  r-''  •^'""'"'««''-  l-^t  ever  even   thought  of  il 
that  I  can  hardly  venture  to  judge  which  is  greatest,  the 
_  malignity  of  those  who  have  so  falsely  and  so  abominably 
_^  accused  me.  or  the  simplicity  and  innocence  of  othere  who  so 
_^  hghtly,  so  mcousiderately,  not  to  say  r,ishly,  have  believed 
_^  It .     And  although  I  well  know  how  many  and  powerful  are 
^^  my  enemies,  and  to  what  end  and  by  what  arts  they  thus 
persecute  me,  nevertheless  tliis,  I  know  not  whether  to  call 
It  i,€rhdy  or  malice  gives  me  more  anger  than  pain,  and 
__  brings  with  It  two  things  wliich  besides  your  prudence  and 
goodness,  my  most  honoured  magistmtos  citizens  and  judges  • 
_^  greatly,  and  most  justly  if  I  am  not  deceived,   both   com' 
^  fort  and  console  me.     One   is  that  I   know  how  in  all 
^   human  actions  whether  good'or  bad,  it  is  not  the  deed  itself 

"  1    u^.  °'°'"'/*  '.'"  ^'^'  "'"•  ^''  "''J^-^'  i°  doing  it  that 
__  should  be  considered  :  the  other,  that  the  light  of  truth  is  so 

clear  and  himmous  that  the  mists  of  human  envy  and  ma- 

bgmty  which  cover  it    with  false  and  iniquitous  calumny, 

may  mdeed  veil  u,  as  clouds  veil  the  sun's  splendour,  once 
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and  partially,  and  for  a  season,  but    wholly  and  everlast- 
ingly, never. 

"  Being  assured  of  these  tlnngs  and  confiding  in  your  great 
prudence  and  goodness,  I  hope  that  innocence  will  be  more 
effectual  in  presei-ving  my  life  and  honour  than  the  iniquity 
of  my  enemies  and  adversaries  iii  satiating  their  own  cruelty 
and  ambition.  I  know  at  least  that  I  am  not  injured  in  really 
having  wished,  nor  are  they  benefited  by  the  appearance  of 
wishing  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  this  high  and  magnificent 
republic  :  nor  amongst  so  many  venerable  magistrates  and 
discreet  citizens  will  the  modesty  and  humility  be  less  felt, 
with  which  to  avoid  false,  infamous,  unexpected,  and  un- 
merited danger,  a  man  necessarily  defends  himself,  than  the 
audacity  and  arrogance  of  those  who  to  bring  shame  and 
u-reparable  injuiy  on  others  have  no  scmple  in  offending. 
And  in  order  that  everybody  may  know  how  candidly  and 
simply  I  proceed  according  to  my  nature  and  habits,  I  will 
not  deny  as  I  could  and  perhaps  ought ;  nay,  I  freely  confess 
everything  that  my  rivals  and  censurers,  not  only  at  the  street- 
corners  and  shops  but  in  the  public  places  the  churches  and 
even  in  the  very  convents  themselves,  have  said  and  con- 
tinue to  say  against  me  :  namely,  that  I  have  received  letters 
from  the  friends  and  agents  of  Pope  Clement  at  Rome  and 
have  answered  them.    The  question  then  which  now  remains 
for  discussion  is  whether  the  having  done  thia  be  worthy  of 
reprehension  or  punishment  as  they  wish  and  advocate,  or 
really  perhaps  of  praise,  at  least  of  approval  and  certainly 
excuse  as  I  myself  think  and  repeat.     Now,  in  order  that  you 
my  most  just  and  prudent  citizens  and  judges,  may  be  better 
able  to  comprehend  and  consequently  more  fairly  determine 
this  matter;  I  will  shortly  and  truly  declare  the  motives  which 
induced  me  thus  to  act.     I  say  then  that  when  I  was  first 
elected  gonfalonier,  considering  diligently  within  myself  not 
only  how  great  and  honourable  was  the  post,  but  also  how 
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grave  ami  perilous,  as  bein^j  equally  subject  to  the  envy  of  the 
mean  and  ambition  of  the  proud;  the  idea  of  this  dignity, 
which  the   magnificent   and   illustrious  people  of  Florence 
conferred  when  they  had  by  divine  aid  rather  than  human 
counsel  become  free,  held  me   for  a  short  time  in  doubt 
whether  I  should  rejoice  or  not.     On  one  side  it  was  a 
satisfaction  to  feel  how  much  the  good- will  and  judgment 
of  the  citizens  favoured  me ;   on  the  other,  well  kno\N-ing 
the  deep  obligations  of  so  high  and   imporUuit   an    office 
and  how  insufficient  my  own  weak  judgment  and  abilities 
I  felt  extreme  embarrassment,  feai'ing  that  I  should  neither 
be  able  to  fulfil  my  own  duties  nor  their  expectations,  and  I 
felt  this  the  more  sensibly  because  my  disposition  was  never 
to  resist  or  oppose  but  always  to  submit  and  cede  to  those  who 
really  were,  or  who  held  themselves  superior  to  me;   a  mani- 
fest proof  of  which  is  my  havmg  only  two  months  past  in  the 
Great  Council  requested  leave  to  resign  the  gonfaloniership 
as  you  well  know  who  forbid  me  to  do  so.     But  returning  to 
the  first  point :   I  say  that  finding  myself  for  the  above-men- 
tioned  reasons  all  doubtful  and  perplexed,  I  fii-st  prayed 
devoutly  to  God  for  his  divine  grace  and  then  turned  every 
thought  and  faculty  to  one  end  and  object,  and  that  was,  at 
every  personal  risk  to  presei-ve  the  freedom  and  safety  of  this 
powerful  and   magnificent   city.     To  accomplish  this,   two 
things  above  all  others  were  necessary-  and  both  equally 
difficult:    the   first  was  to  reunite  the  citizens   and   hold 
them  firm  and  peaceable :  the  second  to  restrain  tlie  anger 
and  mitigate  the  vinilence  of  Pope  Clement  who  is  of  a  par- 
ticularly cruel  and  vindictive  nature,  in  order  that  he  being 
allured  by  his  ovra  expectations  of  recovering  Florence  should 
not  unite  himself  with  Caesar  for  our  ruin,  Cajsar  himself 
being  deeply  offended  with  us  on  many  accounts,  but  espe- 
cially for  the  assistance  our  army  afforded  to  Lautrec  against 
liim   at  the  siege  of  Naples;  and  being  no  less  cruel,  no 
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less  vindictive  than  Clement  he  also  is  seeking  our  ruin.  Now, 
as  to  the  first  of  these  two  things  it  is  well  known  that  I  have 
left  no  means  untried  both  by  words  and  actions,  but  verily 
with  small  success,  to   secure   as   members   of   this   com- 
munity those  citizens  who  from  their  old  adherence  to  the 
Medici  are  called  Palleschi,  and  not  only  protect  them  against 
public  and  private  injury  but  let  them  share  the  honours  of 
the  commonweidth.    This  brought  on  me  the  censure  of  many 
and  was  the  occasion  of  my  being  called,  besides  other  taunts 
and  reproaches,  not  only  'Doge,'  which  indeed  I  was;  but 
'  Dofje  oj  Venice  '  they  insultingly  named  me  !     Thus  endea- 
vouring to  tax  me  with  discontent  at  popular  government 
and  a  desire    to  introduce  that  of   the  Ottimati   as  if  the 
supreme  dignity  of  this  most  noble  city  were  not  sufficient 
fur  me,  or  that  I  were  ignorant  of  the  necessity  of  adapting 
government  to  tlie  character  and  habits  of  the  people  !    And 
whoever  asserts  that  those  citizens  accustomed  to  be  ruled 
and  benefited  by  the  Medici  can  never  by  any  conciliatory 
acts  become,  not  to  say  reconciled  but  even  attached  to  this 
free  government,  is  according  to  my  judgment  in  a  profound 
and  palpable  error ;  because  they  are  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  Clement's  nature  and  well  know  how  deeply  he  thinks 
himself  injured  by  them,  and  none  of  them  are  so  dull  or  so 
blind  as  not  to  perceive  and  understand  that  the  Pope,  al- 
though he  outwardly  feigns  to  hold  and  esteem  them  as  friends, 
in  secret  detests  them  as  enemies  little  inferior  to  the  rest  of 
us  I    And,  according  to  his  judgment,  this  is  not  without  just 
reason,  since  they,  (in  five  days  it  will  be  exactly  two  years 
ago),  instead  of  running  to  defend  his  house  against  the  peo- 
ple hurried  on  along  with  that  people  to  attack  it ;  and  in 
lieu  of  advising  the  Cardinal  of  Cortona  to  maintain  his 
position  and  aiding  and  encouraging  him  to  do  so  ;  they  after 
the  capture  of  the  public  palace  persuaded  him  with  Ippo- 
lito  and  Alexander  to  escape  frightened  and  unassisted  from 
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the  town.     As  to  the  second  thing ;  considering  as  I  did 
the  extreme  difficulty  to  whicli  Pope  Clement  was  reduced 
because  on  one  side  he  would  not  hear  of  relinquishing  the 
dommion  of  Florence,  and  on  the  other,  pressed  by  a  sense 
of  mortificaUon  at  the  idea  of  being  reconciled  and   even 
allied  to  a  man  who    had   only  yesterday  it  may  be  said 
mth  so  much  shameful  injury  and  injurious  shame,  held  him 
many  mouths  in  captivity :  considering  I  say  till  this,  and  well 
knowing  that  according  to  his  nature  and  usual  habits  he 
worked  cunningly  and  tempted  me  maliciously ;  first  by  ask- 
ing only  trifles  (things  of  little  moment  which  in  fact  were 
not  unreasonable)  in  order  to  arrive  insensibly  at  the  gravest 
the  most  important  and  in  short  the  most  injurious  actions  • 
wherefore  not  to  provoke  him  I  detenuined  to  use  his  own 
arts  against  himself,  and  with  so  much  the  more  justice  be- 
cause his  object  was  to  destroy  the  freedom  of  his  country 
which  I  was  endeavouring  to  prevent,  therefore  I  thought  it 
nght  and  even  my  duty  to  reply.  In  the  hope  of  thus  soften- 
ing lus  incredible  bitterness  of  spirit  Icontinued  amusincr 
him  with  words,  so  that  he  should  not  have  at  least  any 
apparent  reason  to  complain  of  private  citizens,  nor  so  mali- 
ciously  to  accuse  the  leaders  as  he  was  continually  doin^  • 
feanng  moreover  that  in  a  fit  of  despair  he  might  ultimately 
throw  himself  into  the  emperor  s  arms  and  so  unite  the  spi- 
ntual  and  temporal  powers  against  us  I  thus  acted.    These  are 
the  deceptions ;  my  most  noble  and  pmdent  fellow-citizens  and 
judges,  which  I  have  used  against  this  citv  :  these  are  the  ma- 
chinations that  I  have  been  guilty  of  towards  this  republic  • 
these  m  short  are  the  treasons  that  I  have  committed  against 
this  people  and  my  countiy  ;  for  these  alone  am  I  accused,  de- 
famed, and  reprehended  and  pierced  to  the  quick,  not  less 
deeply  than  falsely,  by  my  accusers  calumniators  and  rebukers. 
"  And  if  any  citizen  ask,  after  the  injunction  laid  upon  me 
by  the  '  Pratica '  to  discontinue  such  correspondence,  why  I 


-  still  continued  it ;   I  will  answer  that  I  had  no  other  reason 

-  than  the  abundant  zeal  and  affection  which  I  bear  and  shall 

-  ever  bear  to  the  liberty  and  prosperity  of  this  Heaven-beloved 

-  and  to  me  most  precious  people ;  which  same  liberty  and 

-  prosperity,  not  by  mere  private  and  cabinet  recommendation, 

-  but  by  the  whole  people,  publicly  in  the  Great  Council  was 
"  confided  and  commended  to  my  care.     And  as  the  captains 

-  of  ships  when  overtaken  by  a  tempest  are  not  to  govern  their 
"  actions  according  to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  crew  and  pas- 
"  sencters  but  by  what  reason  and  experience  teaxjh  them  ;  so 

-  tho^e  who  govern  republics  oughtto  follow,  not  what  others  say, 
"  but  what  they  themselves  judge  wisest  for  the  country.  Certes 
"  it  would  go  hard  at  time  of  need  were  the  commanders  of 

-  armies  in  protecting  themselves  from  the  enemy,  or  choosmg 

-  their  encampment,  or  in  giving  battle  ;  instead  of  their  own 
"  judctment  to  follow  the  wishes  and  convenience  of  their  sob 

-  diers  '  Nevertheless  it  was  not  by  my  own  mere  will  but  with 
-    -  the  knowledge  and  advice  of  many  land  and  prudent  citizens 

"  that  I  have  always  continued  this  negotiation,  as  numbei^s, 

-  (several  of  whom  I  now  see  amongst  my  judges)  well  know 

-  and  can  most  truly  witness.  And  as  I  doubt  not  that  the 
"  opinions  of  others  might  have  been  and  perhaps  were  more 
"  prudent  and  judicious  than  mine,  so  am  I  equally  ccrtam 
"  that   mine  sprung  from  great   benevolence   and   excellent 

-  intentions  ;  and  finally  whatever  I  have  said  or  done  m  the 
management  of  this  affair  was  said  and  done  with  a  good 
obiect  and  in  the  full  belief  that  I  thus  benefited  the  liberty 
and  welfare  of  this  (more  dear  to  me  than  life)  my  own 
delightful  country.     Hence  is  my  hope  that  what  I  have 

.'  done  should  not  merely  be  excused  and  sanctioned  but  also 

-  applauded  not  only  by  you  0  incorruptible  judges ;    but  if 

-  the  love  of  my  country  and  truth  does  not  deceive  me,  as  1 
»  believe  it  does  not;  by  our  children  and  our  children s  chil- 
"  dren  after  them.     1  now  pray  to  God  that  the  time  may 
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"  never  arrive  when  our  posterity,  blessing  the  remains  of  Nie- 
*'  colo  Capponi,  may  curse  and  execrate  those  of  his  rivals  and 
••  adversaries  to  whom  I  am  now  going  to  address  myself;  and  to 
•'  you,  Signior  Jacopo  Gherardi,  before  all  the  rest !     To  you 
''  who  not  content  with  having  by  means  of  public  suspicion 
'*  deprived  me  of  the  chief  magistracy,  nor  with  beholding  me 
*'  in  this  sad  and  mournful  gannent ;  are  still  with  unmitigated 
*'  violence  trjing  to  deprive  me  of  life  and  honour !     I  now  de- 
*♦  mand,  what  is  your  motive  ?  (for  never  in  word  or  deed  have 
**  I  offended  you)  what  motive  urges  you  to  behave  so  cruelly 
**  and  persecute  me  with  such  hate  that  the  axe  and  the  block 
"  are  saircely  sufficient  to  shdve  your  thirst  for  blood  .'  almost 
"  as  if  I  had,  nay  even  without  the  almost,  but  as  if  I  really 
♦*  had  delivered  your  own  dwelling  and  all  this  city  up  to  sword 
"  and  fire  !     I  know  that  you,  being  ashamed  to  confess  before 
*'  this  venerable  council  of  most  sapient  magistrates  and  judi- 
"  cious  citizens,  that  you  have  not  been  incited  so  much  by 
*'  your  own  malignity  and  wickedness  as  by  the  ambition  and 
•*  envy  of  others ;  being  aslmmed   I  say  to  confess  this,  you 
*'  will  reply,  if  not  with  a  loud  and  sonorous  voice,  certainly 
*'  with  \vickedness  and  malignity;   '  That  letter  whkh  I  picked 
•*  up  that  thou  diiist  not  remember  to  hate  dropped  Jrom  thy 
•'  bosom,  written  from  Rome  by  Giaehinotto  Serroffli  arfent  of 
*'  Jacopo   Salriati  who  is  the  secretary  and   near  relation   of 
"  Clement:     "Well ;  but  if  I  deny  that  the  letter  came  from 
*♦  Rome  ;  that  it  was  written  by  Giaehinotto  Serragli,  and  that 
*'  I  never  dropped  it  at  all ;  what  would  be  your  answer,  you 
"  knowing  nothing  for  certain  and  being  unable  to  prove  any- 
*•  thing  against  me?— And  if  I  were  to  add  that  this  letter 
"  was  written  by  you  or  some  other  who  hates  me  as  much  as 
"  you  do,  and  who  puqjosely  dropped  it  to  raise  an  infamous 
*•  outcry  against  me,  or  ratlier  most  iniquitously  to  deprive  me 
**  at  once  of  life  and  honour  ;  what  would  you  reply  ?     Come  ; 
"  speak ;  to  turn  tl\us  pale  is  not  enough ;  you  must  become 


"  white  when  you  accuse  me  with  such  asperity  !  although  I 
"  believe  that  such  wanness  is  less  remorse  than  anger  but 
"  even  this   last   is  unreasonable  :    if   taverns   were  closed ; 
'♦  gambling  interdicted  ;  blasphemy  prohibited  ;  this   was  no 
"  more  my  fault  who  proposed  the  law  than  that  of  the  many 
"  magistrates  who  approved    it   or   the   Great  Council   that 
'*  passed  it.     But  not  to  distress  you  more,  I  will  keep  to  what 
•'  I  have  already  promised  and  restore  your  natural  honesty  by 
"  conceding  all  that  you  have  said  and  what  you  want  me  also 
"  to   say ;  namely   that   the   letter  came   from   Rome ;  that 
"  it  was  written  by  Giaehinotto  Serragli ;  and  also  (if  it  will 
"  give  you  greater  satisfaction)  that  I  did  drop  it ;  and  then 
"  I   will   only   ask,  what   in   Heavens  name   was   there   in 
"  that   letter   about   which   vou   have    made    and    are    still 
'•  making  such  an  uproar  beyond  that  which  I  have  already 
"  not  only  ingenuously   confessed  but  voraciously  justitied? 
"  '  Oh  :  you  will  say ;  '  It  tdh  us  that  thou  didst  send  thy  son 
"  Piero  beyond  the  frontier  with  some  jmtposition:     Why  the 
"  letter  itself  plainly  declares  this  !  But  the  question  is  whether 
"  I  really  did  send  him ?    '  I  do  believe'  (you  will  reply)  *  that 
*'  ijou  sent  him:     And  I  rejoin,  that  I  know  I  did  not;  and 
"  that  your  belief  ought  to  have  small  force  against  my  cer- 
'*  tainty  !     Even  if  I  had  so  despatched  him  it  was  not  the  act 
"  of  sending  him  but  the  cause  of  sending  him,  or  rather  the 
"  commission  which  he  had  from  me  that  should  have  been 
'*  considered ;  which  commission  never  having  been  given  by  me 
"  could  scarcely  have  been  known  by  you.  *  I  did  not  know  it,' 
"  you  would  here  reply,  as  I  understand  you  have  elsewhere 
'•  done,  '  but  I  guessed  it,  and  one  may  easily  conjecture  that  it 
'*  would  not  he  good,  but  most  jm'nicious  to  this  city:    Then  do 
"  you  really  wish  that  in  a  matter  of  such  importance  credit 
"  should  alone  be  given  to  your  divinings  and  imaginations  ? 
"  And  is  it  in  your  eyes  the  office  of,  I  will  not  say  a  good 
'•  Christian  or  a  good  citizen ;  but  of  a  reputable  man ;  or 
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*•  simply  even  of  a  man,  to  accuse  any  one  so  abominably  and 
•'  place  his  life  and  fame  in  jeopardy  without  any  other  founda- 
"  tion  than  conjectures  which  often,  nay  generally  or  rather 
*'  almost  always  tuni  out  empty  or  fidlacious?     But  let  it  be 
"  conceded  that  your  divinations  should  be  believed  and  faith 
"  given  to  your  conjectures ;  where  have  you  learned  and  so 
'•  easily  too  ;  now  tell  me  on  your  faith  ;  whert-  hav.-  you  learned 
"  that  my  commission  would  not  have  been  good  but  on  the 
•*  contrary  most  injurious  to  this  city?    From  my  countenance 
"perhaps?  From  my  words  ?  From  my  actions  forsooth  ?  Why 
"  1  was  the  first  who  dared  with  great  personal  risk  to  with- 
"  stand  the  existing    tyranny   and   vindicate  our  liberty  by 
*'  insisting  that  the  Pratica  should  be  held  in  the  public  pdace 
"  and  not  in  the  private  aptirtments  of  tlie  Mediri !    From  my 
*'  life ''    1   have  now  lived  sixty  years  and  niuie  unldameably 

"  without  ever  exciting  a  complaint  from  any  person ! or 

•'  rather  perhaps  from  the  death  of  my  father  Piero?  or  perad- 
"  venture  the  life  of  my  grandfather  Gino  ?  or  from  the  labours 
••  of  so  many  of  my  ancestors  for  the  liberty  and  prosperity  of 
"  this  republic  ?  or  fnially  from  the  fnigality  and  moderation 
'*  of  all  the  Capponi  family  ?  Tell  me  now  Seigiiur  Jacopo 
'•  Ghei-ardi ;  do  you  make  no  distinction  between  a  mother  and 
'♦  a  stepmother?    Who,  tliink  you,  love  their  country  best  the 

'•  children  or  the  step-children  ? — I  crave  an  answer. Wluit 

*•  gratitude,  or  rather  what  ingratitude  would  have  been  mine 
"  to  the  Florentine  people  if,  unlike  my  fother  when  in  the 
"  midst  of  war  and  biU'barous  enemies  he  tore  up  the  articles 
'*  of  capitulation  in  the  face  of  the  French  King  to  maintain 
"  the  liberty  of  this  republic  !  (and  he  was  I  may  say,  no  more 
**  than  a  private  citizen,  I,  gonfalonier  of  justice  !  in  the  midst 
"of  peace!  amongst  relations,  friends  and  fellow-citizens!) 
•*  if  I  had  capitulated  to  enslave  her?  Declare  I  beseech 
"  you ;  putting  what  is  rational  out  of  the  question  in  order  that 
*•  you  may  not  deride  me  for  always  demanding  reasons ;  but 
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say,  is  it  Ukehj  that  I,  having  the  power  of  living  free  and 
with  lasting  honour  to  myself  and  race,  should  seek  a  ser- 
vile existence  with  perpetual  infamy  to  both  ?  And  finally 
I  demand  whether  you  have  really  allowed  yourself  to 
suppose  that  in  a  trial  where  life  and  honour  are  at  stake,  in 
presence  of  so  many  severe  magistrates  and  honest  citizens, 
that  your  falsehoods  will  be  believed  before  my  truth? 
You  show  but  little  knowledge  of  the  wisdom  or  religion 
of  these  most  honest  judges  if  you  allow  yourself  to  think 
so.  But  even  if  nothing  of  all  I  have  alleged  existed, 
ought  you  not  against  a  fellow-citizen,  and  one  also  who 
was,  not  to  say  superior,  at  least  a  companion  and  col- 
league ;  ought  you  not  I  say  to  have  proceeded,  if  not  with 
more  modesty  and  consideration,  at  least  with  less  rashness 
and  audacity  ?  For  I  wish  not  (having  more  regard  to  your 
dignity  as  a  member  of  the  Seignory  than  you  had  to  me  as 
gonfalonier)  I  wish  not  as  they  deserve  ;  to  call  them  by  their 
proper  names  of  rage  and  madness ;  but  why  is  it  that  you 
thought  proper  so  suddenly  and  hastily  to  assemble  such  a 
crowd  of  young  citizens  and  cause  them  with  half-concealed 
arms  to  stalk  audaciously  through  the  prior's  apartments  and 
even  before  my  own  chambers  in  order  to  intimidate  me? 
Why  arm  the  militia  ?  Why  take  possession  of  tlie  palace  ? 
Why  shut  and  bolt  the  palace  gate  ?  What  good,  think 
you,  was  meant  by  that  tumult  which  under  your  direc- 
tions arose  ere  yesterday  in  the  court  and  on  the  steps  of 
this  palace  by  the  very  people  who  were  placed  there  to 
prevent  disorder?  From  whom  did  they  come  and  what  was 
the  meaning  of  those  imprudent  and  insolent  shouts  ?  Im- 
prudent and  insolent  do  I  say!  rather  let  me  call  them 
impious  and  nefarious  and  in  the  midst  of  other  barbarities, 
most  barbarous  and  abominable  !  '  Throw  him  down  ;  pitch 
him  headlong  from  the  uindows  '  was  the  cry !  and  that  I  still 
breathe  and  look  upon  the  pleasant  and  beautiful  light  of  day 
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I  owe  first  to  God's  mercy  from  whom  all  good  proceeds, 
and  next  to  some  spirited  and  humane  citizens  who  inter- 
posed to  save  me  ;  but  it  is  not  your  fault  that  I  and  my  son 
Piero  were  not  most  barbarously  murdered  hi  this  palace  and 
even  in  my  own  clmmher  !  Civilised  men  Seignior  Jacopo 
should  conduct  themselves  in  a  civilised  manner :  in  well- 
ordered  republics,  judgments,  not  arms ;  laws,  not  men, 
should  control  and  goveni.  Have  you  not  yet  leanied,  after 
having  been  so  many  years  the  father  of  a  family,  what 
punishment  is  due  to  disorderly  men  who  for  any  cause 
raise  the  people  and  arm  the  younger  citizens,  already  from 
their  nature  too  easily  excited  and  prone  to  novelty  ?  Is 
it  hidden  from  you  what  a  grave  offence  is  committed  and 
what  punishment  is  incurred  by  him  that  on  his  own  autho- 
rity puts  to  death  another  man  in  what  place  soever  it  may 
hapi>en,  even  though  he  be  a  private  person  of  the  lowest  and 
humblest  chiss  ?  How  much  graver  then  when  it  is  a  gon- 
falonier of  Florence  in  the  very  palace  of  the  government ! 
Are  you  alone  forgetful  that  the  magistrates  are  sacred  and 
inviolable  ?  Do  you  believe ;  (or  do  you  want  a  special 
privilege)  that  those  things  which  to  all  others  are  unlawful 
and  forbidden,  to  you  are  lawful  and  conceded?  What 
greater  difference  is  there  between  princes  and  tyrants  than 
that  these  kill  whom  they  please  and  how  they  please  ;  and 
those  only  culprits  and  by  the  fonns  of  justice  ?  But  I  will 
not  depart  from  my  own  nature  and  habits  to  excite  hatred 
against  you  for  those  things  which  would  justly  bring  down 
on  your  head  what  you  unjustly  were  tr}'ing  and  are  still 
trying  to  bring  on  mine ;  1  will  only  say  that  if  the  good 
of  this  city  and  public  utility  were  as  dear  to  you  as  you 
say,  you  would  not  either  to  satisfy  your  own  anger  or  the 
ambition  of  others,  put  them  both  in  the  peril  that  you  have 
now  done :  for  if  what  I  hear  be  true  (and  may  it  please 
God   to  make  it  false)  that  preparations  have  been  made 
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by  many  not  to  let  me  issue  from  this  palace  alive ;  it  is 
equally  true  that  there  are  no  fewer  nor  less  powerful  who 
are  preparing  to  save  me  :  those  want  me  to  be  condemned 
before  I  am  heard,  and  to  be  put  to  death  before  I  am 
condemned ;  these  cannot  suffer  justice  to  be  impeded  and 
reason  vanquished  and  oppressed  by  force.  And  because 
even  now  I  think  I  hear  the  sound  of  arms  and  see  close 
at  hand  the  extreme  danger  in  which,  with  ultimate  injury 
and  the  annihilation  of  this  republic,  the  city  is  involved  ; 
commiseration  for  my  country  and  love  for  my  fellow-citizens 
force  and  constrain  me  to  do  that  which  I  had  determined 
to  avoid,  only  to  prevent  my  cause  or  rather  the  crimes  of 
othei'^  from  bringing  us  to  ci\il  war,  murder,  the  min  of 
houses  and  violation  of  sacred  edifices :  namely  to  recom- 
mend myself  and  righteous  cause  to  your  consideration ;  as 
well  because  I  thought  my  innocence  in  itself  sufficient,  as 
not  to  appear  diffident  of  your  justice  and  integrity.  Wliere- 
fore  magnificent  gonfalonier,  exalted  seigniors,  and  you  my 
most  honom-ed  magistrates,  citizens,  and  judges  ;  to  you  all 
and  severally  I  now  address  myself  with  equal  humility 
both  of  head  and  heart ;  and  I  pray  and  conjure  you  with  all 
my  strength  and  ability,  that  in  giving  your  votes  and 
judgment  in  this  cause  you  will  vouchsafe  to  remember; 
first,  that  he  who  without  just  reason  or  foundation  now 
accuses,  is  Jacopo  di  Jacopo  Gherardi;  and  he  that  with 
just  cause  and  reason  most  justly  defends  himself  is  Niccolo  di 
Piero  Capponi.  Secondly,  that  in  your  hands  and  in  the 
beans  which  you  hold  there,  are  placed  not  only  my  life  and 
liberty  who  am  your  most  innocent  fellow-citizen  but  also 
the  Hberty  and  safety  of  this  city  and  the  whole  Florentine 
people,  because  the  principal  intention  of  Gherardi,  of  all  that 
resemble  Gherardi,  and  of  those  who  make  use  of  Gherardi  as 
an  audacious  and  unscrupulous  man  without  respect  for  things 
or  persons,  is  not  so  much  to  get  rid  of  me  as  to  render  the 
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'•  commonwealth  subsenient  to  their  own  private  interest  and 
**  change  this  public  and  free  popular  government  to  a  licentious 
"  dissolute  and  particular  dominion  for  themselves.  Nor  do 
•'  they  perceive,  blinded  as  some  are  bv  hatred  and  envy  and 
"  others  dazzled  by  ambition  and  gold,  that  there  is  no  shorter 
*'  or  better  way  (but  with  extreme  injur}-  and  shame  both  to  us 
**  and  them)  to  place  this  community,  together  with  the  most 
"  noble  and  potent  city  of  Florence  and  all  its  vast  and 
^'  flourishing  dominions,  in  the  arbitraiy  power  of  Pope  Clement, 
"  and  consequently  reduce  her  from  a  state  of  liberty  and  hap- 
**  piness  (may  God  avert  this  sinister  but  I  fear  too  true 
"  augur}')  to  a  peri)etual  state  of  misery  and  servitude  under 
"  the  cniellest  of  jurisiUctions  .' !  " 

Capponi's  speech  was  so  vigorous  and  animated,  so  full  of 
sincerity,  and  so  unexpected  either  by  friends  or  foes  that 
while  he  spoke  and  for  some  time  afterwards  a  dead  silence 
pervaded  the  assembly  and  an  indignant  satisfaction  glowed  in 
the  aspect  of  his  followei-s :  even  Jacopo  Gherardi  himself, 
astonislicd  at  such  vehemence  of  elocution  and  its  total  change 
from  the  tone  of  Capponi's  last  address,  remained  almost  stupi- 
fied.  Imagining  tliat  ever}'body  regarded  him  with  a  frown  he 
began  to  be  apprehensive  for  himself  and  continued  speechless ; 
but  soon  recovering  he  justly  insisted  on  some  investigation, 
or  some  other  test  of  innocence  than  a  mere  declamatory 
negation  of  the  charge :  it  was  he  said  far  too  grave  to  slur 
over,  and  Niccolo  should  either  be  cle;ired  of  crime  or  the 
people  of  doubt  and  suspicion  by  his  punishment.  But  he 
spoke  in  vain  ;  Capponi's  friends  were  too  numerous,  and  sup- 
ported by  a  third  party  which  although  believing  him  in  faiUt 
was  appeased  by  his  previous  degradation  and  wished  to  close 
the  wound  in  gentleness.  The  gonfalonier  with  true  Florentine 
justice  had  in  fact  been  already  condemned  and  punished 
ere  he  was  tried,  and  although  his  adherents  allowed  and 
even  encouraged  this  for  the  sake  of  disarming  public  fuiy-,  it 


became  no  less  cogent  a  plea  in  his  favour ;  wherefore  without 
further  investigation,  without  a  single  witness  being  called  on 
either  side,  with  nothing  but  Gherardi's  impeachment  and 
Capponi's  defence  and  with  his  crime  unproved,  unsupported, 
unexamined  in  any  of  its  bearings ;  the  Court  proceeded  to 
judgment !  Gherardi's  first  motion,  to  apply  the  torture,  was 
negatived  with  a  reproof  from  the  "  Decern virate  of  Peace  and 
Liberty  :"  the  same  fate  attended  his  second,  which  was  for 
two  years'  banishment :  his  third  had  greater  success,  and  on 
this  Capponi  was  condemned  to  remain  for  a  specified  period 
within  the  Florentine  dommion  under  a  penalty  of  thirty 
thousand  crowns.  Tims  absolved  he  immediately  quitted  the 
palace  but  more  like  a  conqueror  than  a  half-condemned  cri- 
minal ;  for  such  a  train  of  friends  and  rejoicei-s  attended  his 
exit  that  when  he  turned  to  thank  them  at  his  own  door  a 
portion  of  the  line  had  not  yet  been  able  to  clear  the  public 
square  before  the  palace  *  ! 

Thus  ended  for  a  while  the  political  career  of  Niccolo  di 
Piero  Capponi.  Next  morning  he  was  seen  calmly  following 
his  business  in  the  markets  and  soon  after  retired  in  quiet  to 
his  villa  to  avoid  the  crowds  of  visitors  who,  from  foreign  am- 
bassadors downwards,  kept  thronging  his  antechambers.  He 
had  escaped  a  great  danger ;  for  so  bent  was  Gherardi  on  his 
death  that  besides  filling  the  palace  with  the  young  armed 
"  Libertines,"  who  had  been  excited  to  madness  ere  he  gave 
the  obnoxious  letter  to  the  Seignory,  he  had  actually  ordered 
the  headsman  to  attend  and  endeavouring  to  intimidate  the 
remaining  priors  by  menaces  and  force  of  arms  moved  that 


*  Casa  Capponi  is  now  the  Hotel  of 
the  '■^  Four  Nations'"  on  the  Lung' 
Arno  at  the  foot  of  the  Bridge  Santa 
Triuit^,  In  the  great  hall  are  some 
fine  paintings  of  his  father  Piero's 
exploits  well  preserved. — Guicciardini, 
Storia,  Lib.  xviii.,  cap.  iv.,  p.  198. — 
Segni,  Vita  di   N.   Capponi.  —  Giov. 


Cambi,  torn,  xxiii.,  pp.  40-43. — Fil". 
Nerli,  Lib.  viii«,  pp.  182-3.  — Jac". 
Nardi,  Lib.  viii«,  p.  344.  Varchi. 
Lib.  viii«,  pp.  243-271.— Segni,  Lib. 
iio,  pp.  132-153.— Jacopo  Pitti,  Lib. 
ii",  pp.  173-179. — Paulo  Giovio,  Lib. 
xxvii.,  pp.  108-114. — Ammirato,  Lib. 
xxx'*,  pp.  379-80. 
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Capponi  should  be  decapitated  !  Twice  was  the  question  put, 
and  t^vice  it  failed  one  vote  alone  being  wanting;  but  his 
friends  were  staunch;  upon  which  Gherardi  started  up  and 
drawing  a  dagger,  furiously  exclaimed  "  Thh  at  least  shall 
carry  the  question  if  it  cannot  carry  th>  i.,ttsr  Whereupon 
Lorenzo  Berardi  a  young  and  ardent  friend  of  the  gonfalonier 
instantly  drew  his  poniard  and  advancing  towards  Gherardi 
sternly  buid,  ''And  this  shall  un-carry  the  question!''  This 
resolution  saved  Capponi  for  that  night  and  paved  the  way  for 
bis  final  absolution  *. 

About  the  letter  there  is  some  mystery ;  \'ar(lii  positively 

asserts  that  it  was*  written  on  j)ui-pose  to  min  Capponi ;  that 

having  been  given  by  Clement  or  his  agents  to  Francesco  Valori 

while  at  Home  the  latter  puqK)sely  dropped  it  according  to  his 

instnictions,  and  Segni  also  hints  though  indistinctly,  at  some 

such  transaction.     If  so  it  was  probably  a  copy,  or  one  of  the 

same  tenor  differently  composed  as  these  author^  profess  to  give 

It  for  there  are  too  many  minute  cinunistnncrs  produced  by 

Segni,  whose  father  was  a  principal  actor  in  the  scene,  to  doubt 

for  an  instant  that  Cai>poni  did  receive  a  letter;  that  it  surprised 

him  by  its  variation  from  all  others  which  had  hitherto  come; 

by  its  being  the  first  since  he  had  dropi>ed  the  corresi)ondence  ; 

by  its  incomprehensible  allusions ;  and  I»ecause  it  was  written 

l)y  Serragli  with  whom  he  disclaimed  having  had  any  previous 

correspondence.    Lorenzo  Segni  advised  him  at  first  to  destroy 

the  letter,  but  Capponi  convinced  him  that  the  better  way 

would  be  to  lay  it  before  the  Pratica,  and  thi:.  would  have  been 

done  had  not  it  fallen  into  the  hands  of  GherMrdi  f. 

Francesco  Carducci  the  new  gonfidonier  had  been  elected 
amidst  angry  shouts  from  Capi>oni's  anned  partisans  without 
and  the  feverish  anxiety  of  his  friends  ^vithin  :  their  eagerness  to 
save  him  prevented  opposition  in  the  councils,  and  the  rapidity  of 

•  Segni,  Vita  Capponi,  p.  345.  55ojmi,  Stor.,  I.ib.  Hi",  p.  158.— Vita 

t   >arclu.    Lib.   viii.,   |,p.  i>52-3.  —     di  Cappuni,  p.  341. 


election,  the  person  chosen,  and  the  numerous  restrictions  now 
placed  on  the  exercise  of  supreme  authority,  all  show  the  change 
that  events  had  already  operated  in  public  opinion  and  the  strong 
suspicions  of  the  popular  faction.     To  the  present  gonfalonier 
scarcely  more  than  the  splendour  of  supremacy  remained :  he 
was  created  for  eight  months  merely  to  fill  up  the  broken  period, 
with  a  Divieto  or  prohibition  from  the  same  office  both  as  re- 
garded him  and  all  subsequent  gonfaloniers  for  two  yeai^s :  he  was 
forbidden  to  receive  any  foreign  ambassador,  envoy,  or  any  other 
political  agent  of  prince  or  republic  except  in  presence  of  the  Pro- 
posto  or  Provost  of  the  Seignory ;  or  in  his  absence  one  of  the 
prioi-8  of  his  own  quarter.  He  could  maintain  no  agent  on  his  own 
account  in  any  foreign  court  or  state,  nor  write  in  his  ov\ti  name 
to  any  Florentine  ambassador,  governor,  or  other  functionary 
of  high  rank  ;  nor  open  any  letters  addressed  to  himself  or  the 
Seignory,  except  in  presence  of  the  provost :  and  to  complete 
his  trammels  the  private  door  of  his  apartment  on  the  ground- 
floor  of  the  palace  was  walled  up,  the  chambers  themselves 
taken  from  him  and  his  residence  fixed  on  the  first-floor  m 
such  a  way  that  no  entrance  nor  exit  could  be  made  except 
through  the  priors'  lodgings.     A  thousand  florins  fine,  a  trial 
before  the  Quarantia,  and  liability  to  punishment  at  any  time 
during  five  years  after  leaving  office,  were  the  penalties  attached 
to  a  breach  of  these  regulaUons.     Capponi  s  danger  facilitated 
the  passage  of  this  law  which  however  his  friends  intended  to  be 
merely  provisional ;  they  were  mistaken,  for  the  slx  remaming 
candidates  amongst  whom  the  new  gonfalonier  was  chosen  mdi- 
cated  a  great  revolution  of  political  feeling :  not  one  of  Cappom  s 
former  rivals  was  even  thought  of;  a  totally  different  class  now 
tloated  on  public  opinion  and  the  successful  candidate  not  only 
ignoble,  but  belonging  to  the  minor  trades,  was  scarcely  known  to 
Tommaso  Soderini  and  the  haughty  Florentine  aristocracy.  They 
were  mdignant  at  the  slight,  astounded  at  their  own  loss  of 
credit,  and  repenting  their  share  in  Capponi's  fall  determmed 
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to  procure  his  absolution  ^=.  The  public  too  were  surprised,  for 
Carducci  had  twice  failed  in  trade  and  evil  to  the  common- 
wealth was  foreboded  with  its  power  in  a  bankrupt's  hands  ! 
let  he  was  an  able  man;  his  inaugural  speech  pleased  the 
community,  and  hud  he  not  too  eagerly  and  ambitiously  clung 
to  office  by  courting  Capponi's  adherents  he  would  probably 
liave  been  more  successful ;  but  iu  attempting  to  gain  both 
parties  he  ultimately  lost  allf. 

One  of  his   first  acts  was  a  reform  of  the   Specchio  the 
management   of  which   being    in  the  hands  of  notaries  was 
open   to    abuses    of  the  most  serious   character,  for  few  if 
any  citizens  were  safe  when  it  pleased  those  who  exercised 
the  duties  of  this  important  office  to  deprive  them  of  their 
rights  of  citizenship  by  an  assumed  debt  to  the  community  or 
supposed  arrears  of  taxation.     In  lieu  of  notaries  therefore  a 
citizen  from  each  quarter  was  now  elected  by  the  Great  Council 
and  compelled  to  keep  such  a  register  of  all  those  who  paid 
taxes  within  his  district  as  would  enable  anv  man  to  see  his 
liabilities :.      These  must  have  been  great  for  all,  and  few 
probably  if  rigidly  dealt  with  could  have  entirely  escaped  the 
Specchio :   Florence  was  in  fact  overburdened  ^ith  debt  the 
fruits  of  tyranny  and  war,  and  the  reestablishment  of  liberty  was 
not  unexpensive :  the  ordinaiy  revenues  remained  almost  sta- 
tionary, perhaps  diminished,  while  public  and  private  expenses 
increased ;  luxury  augmented  and  peculation  generally  supplied 
the  means,  as  peculation  or  bribery  will  always  do  when  the 
standard  of  sensual  pleasures  is  governed  by  fancv  in  the  upper 
and  by  misery  in  the  lower  classes  of  societv.     The  deficiency 
in  ordmar)'  revenue  was  compensated  by  extraordinaiy  imposi-' 
tions  which  frequently  embraced  the  whole  population,  and  by 
forced  loans  of  the  most  unjust  and  arbitrary  character  which 
were  seldom  or  ever  repaid.     From  this  incessant  but  irregular 

•  Varchi,  Lib.  viiio,  pp^O48.o50  ^  ^^.,^  ^ib.  ix.,  p.  15. 

I  Varrhi,  Lib.  vui.,  p.  279. 


and  undefined  meddling  with  private  resources  involving  a 
close  investigation  of  their  condition  which  is  always  dangerous 
in  a  mercantile  community,  arose  much  of  the  civil  discord  and 
consequent  unhappiness  of  the  Florentines.  A  new  and  severe 
reformation  of  the  Decima  followed  by  a  general  and  indis- 
criminate tax  on  city  and  suburb  to  fortify  the  former,  together 
with  a  stricter  maintenance  of  sundry  moral  regulations  occu- 
pied the  first  days  of  the  new  gonfaloniei-ship*. 

When  Clement's  expectation  of  a  peaceable  return  to  Florence 
was  destroyed  by  Capponi's  lengthened  negotiations,  and  when 
that  statesman's  fall  cancelled  the  little  repugnance  which  his 
caution  might  have  otherwise  generated,  to  attack  the  city  by  force 
of  arms,  his  secret  negotiations  with  the  emperor  were  continued 
and  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  June  the  treaty  clandestinely  begun 
at  Rome  by  Charles's  ambassador  Musscetola  was  terminated 
at  Barcelona  by  the  Pope's  nunzio  Nicholas  Schomberg  Arch- 
bishop of  Capua  f . 

The  pope  conceded  little  in  this  treaty ;  the  emperor  much ; 
for  he  was  eager  not  only  to  break  up  the  Italian  confederacy 
but  to  make  some  amends  for  his  late  persecution  of  the  Holy 
Father :  Charles  therefore  received  only  the  formal  investiture 
of  Naples,  free  of  all  tribute  but  the  usual  White  Pony,  and 
permission  to  tax  the  clergy  of  his  dominions :  iu  return  he 
agreed  to  secure  Ravenna,  Cervia,  Modena,  Reggio,  and  Rubi- 
era  to  the  church  hy  his  influence  with  Venice  and  Ferrara ; 
to  reestablish  the  House  of  Medici  in  Florence,  and  give  his 
natural  daughter  Margaret  in  marriage  to  the  young  Alexander 
now  the  only  lay  representative  of  that  family,  for  Ippolito  had 
been  made  a  cardinal  in  the  preceding  January.  Alexander  was 
illegitimate ;  the  child  of  a  Moorish  woman  ;  but  whether  the 
offspring  of  Lorenzo  Duke  of  Urbino  ;  of  Clement  himself;  or 
of  some  unknown  person  his  mother's  character  rendered  it  im- 

*  Varchi,  Lib.  viii",  p.  279. —  Segni,     xxviii.  —  Relazioni  Venete,  Serie  ii", 
Lib.  ii»,  p.  110.  vol.  i°. 
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possible  to  determine :  it  was  sufficient  that  the  Holv  Father  loved 
him  as  a  son  and  destined  him  to  rule  Florence.  The  extmva- 
gance  and  licentiousness  of  Francis  was  the  principal  cause  of 
Lautrec's  failure  before  Naples  and  the  subsequent  destruction 
of  that  conmiander's  army :  he  hud  afterwards  sent  another  into 
Lombardy  under  Fran9ois  de  Bourbon  Count  of  Saint  Paul, 
composed  of  badly  paid  and  miserable  troops,  for  even  the  scanty 
funds  which  Francis  remitted  were  plundered  by  that  general  and 
his  underlings,  and  he  moreover  quarrelled  with  Urbino  who 
was  still  pursuing  those  cautious  movements  so  congenial  to  his 
own  disposition  or  private  interests,  and  the  spiiit  of  Venetian 
policy.  Saint  Paul  neither  relieved  Genoa  nor  beleaguered 
Milan  although  Don  Antonio  de  Leyva  wa>  almost  exhausted 
in  men  and  means  and  detested  by  the  inhabitants  for  his  ex- 
cessive cruelty ;  he  failed  in  a  treacherous  attempt  to  capture 
Andrea  Doria  while  quietly  inhabiting  liis  j.aluce  at  Genoa;  he 
could  not  even  prevent  a  reeiiforcement  of  two  thousand  raw 
Spaniards  reaching  Milan  from  that  city,  although  from  their 
extreme  miserj- they  were  sconilully  cdled  the  '' Bisogni,''  a 
name  that  subsequently  became  conmion  to  all  Spanish  recruits 
for  the  Italian  anny ;  and  finally  he  was  surprised,  beaten,  Uiken 
prisoner,  and  his  army  aimihilated  by  Leyva  at  Landriano  near 
Milan  on  the  twenty-first  of  June  15'29*. 

Thus  perished  the  last  hopes  of  the  Florentines,  and  scarcely 
had  the  news  arrived  when  that  of  the  treaty  of  Barcelona 
threw  them  into  greater  consteniation,  abandoned  as  they  saw 
themselves  to  the  vengeance  of  Clement :  still  they  relied  on 
the  word  and  honour  of  Francis :  it  was  a  false  estimate,  and 
the  treaty  of  Cambray  soon  convinced  them  of  that  monarch's 
infamy  and  their  own  destitution.  This  treaty,  concluded  in 
August  by  Louisa  of  Savoy  for  France,  and  Margaret  of  Aus- 
tria for   the   emperor    and    thence   called    "  Le    Traite   des 

•  Segni,    Lib.   ii»,    p.    109.  — Segni,  Lib.  iii",    p.  167.— Varchi,  Lib.    vii«, 
p.  181, — Sismondi,  vol.  xii.,  p.  20, 


Dames,''  was  one  of  the  most  disgi'aceful  that  ever  stained  the 
ainials  of  French  diplomacy.   Francis  who  would  appear  to  have 
lost  ''everything  but  his  honour"  at  Paviaonly  for  the  satisfaction 
of  becoming  an  utter  moral  bankrupt  at  Cambray,  sacrificed  all 
his  allies  without  remorse.     "  He  abandoned,"  says  Sismondi, 
**  those  who  had  anned  themselves  during  his  captivity,  who 
had  made  the  Imperialists  tremble  after  their  victory  atPavia, 
who  woiild  have  rescued  him  from  prison  had  he  not  so  precipi- 
tately passed  into  Spain,  who  from  that  moment  had  resolutely 
fought  for  him,  and  for  him  too  had  sacrificed  their  treasures 
their  soldiers  and  their  provinces.     He  made  no  stipulation  for 
Florence  who  at  his  solicitation  had  provoked  the  anger  of 
Charles  V.  and  had  often  rejected  advantageous  ofi'ers  of  neu- 
trality ;  nothing  for  Venice  who  had  been  his  constant  ally  and 
with  whom  he  had  lately  contracted  more  formal  engagements"*. 
It  is  true  that  both  Florence  and  Venice  were  named  in  this 
treaty;  but  how?  with  fraud  and  mockery!     Florence   was 
comprised,  if  within  four  months  she  could  make  terms  with 
the  emperor !  with  the  very  man  who  had  only  six  weeks  before 
solemnly  engaged  to  deliver  her  bound  hand  and  foot  into  the 
hands  of  her  deadly  enemy !     The  Venetians  were  as  basely 
abandoned  though  not  with  so  fatal  a  consequence ;  but  both 
were  equally  excluded  until  it  pleased  the  emperor  to  pardon 
themf.     After  avoiding  the  sight  of  the  Venetian  and  Floren- 
tine ambassadors  Francis  when  he  at  last  deigned  to  grant  an 
audience  to  Baldassare  Carducci  had  the  effrontery  tx>  declare 
the  treaty  of  Cambray  a  mere  stratagem  for  the  emancipa- 
tion of  his  sons ;  that  he  was  not  changed ;  and  that  he  would 
be  ever  willing  to  assist  the  Florentines  whom,  (after  refusing 
his  consent  to  their  concluding  a  separate  treaty  as  they  had 
done  in  1512),  he  encouraged  to  make  a  vigorous  resistance, 
and   finally  mocked  them  with   the  offer  of  forty  thousand 

*  Sismondi,  vol.  xii.,  p.  27.— Lcttere     Varclii,  Lib.  ix.,  pp.   3-13.— Letterc 
di  C.  Capcllo.-  Segni,  Lib.  iii",  p.  1 60.     di  Carlo  Capello. 
+  Sismondi,  vol.  xii.,   pp.  27-28.  — 
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crowns !     "  The  treaty  was  concluded,"  says  Carducci,  "  with 
the   impious   and   cruel  determination  of  thut  king  and  his 
agents  to  sacrifice  his  confederates  ;  so  that  this  fact  will  be 
a  perpetual  record  to  all  Italy  to  show  how  much  faith  may  be 
placed  in  the  alliances,  promises,  and  oaths  of  that  cro\vn." 
Charles  on  the  contrary  did  not  forget  a  single  friend,  and 
even  the  deceased  Bourbon's  family  were  studiously  cared  for 
though  subsequently  despoiled  by  the  double  treachery  of  the 
false  and  despicable  Francis.  Carducci  had  been  duped  by  him 
throughout,  and  it  was  only  from  a  second  ambassador,  liarto- 
lommeo  Cavalcanti,  that  the  Florentines  were  infonned  of  what 
was  really  preparing  against  them*.     The  allies  endeavoured 
to  make  better  terms,  and  in  consequence  of  the  danger  then 
gathering  on  the  Turkish  frontier  of  the  Austrian  dominions 
coupled  with  the  emperor's  pecuniary  embarrassment,  finally 
succeeded  in  concludmg  successive  treaties  with  Charles  at 
Bologna  by  which  all  Itiily,   Florence   alone   excepted,   was 
restored  to  tranquillity.     Chai'les  in  fact  did  not  wait  for  the 
treaty  of  Cambray  but  summoning  Doria  with  his  galleys  to 
Barcelona  and  loading  him  with  honoui-s  he  embarked  on  the 
twenty-ninth  of  July  and  landed  at   Genoa  on   the  twelfth 
of  August  with  twelve  thousand  men.     There  he  ratified  the 
Treaty  of  Cambray  and  prepared  to  put  it  into  immediate 
execution  with  a  scattered  Italian  anny  under  liimself  at  Genoa, 
the  Prince  of  Orange  at  Aquila.  the  Marquis  del  Guasto  in 
Apulia,  and  FelLx  of  Wurtemberg  in  Lombardy  :  besides  the 
Milanese  garrison  and  a  small  Italian  force  under  Fabrizio 
Marmaldo  of  Calabria  ;  in  all  about  thirty  thousand  men*. 

As  soon  as  the  emperor's  arrival  at  Savona  became  known  an 
embassy  of  four  citizens  was  nominated  to  treat  with  him  but 
80  divided  in  political  opinions  that  little  unanimity  could  be 
expected  either  in  their  despatches  or  exertions :  these  were 
Niccolo  Capponi,  Matteo  Strozzi,  Piaffaello  Girolami  and  Tom- 

•   Lettere  di  Carlo  Capello.— Varchi,  Lib.  xi.,  p.  12— Nerii,  Lib.  ix.,p.  185. 
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maso  Soderini.     Niccolo  had  always  favoured  an  alliance  with 
Charles  and  gentleness  towards  Clement,  and  while  gonfalonier 
Matteo  Strozzi  had  been  one  of  his  firmest  supportei*s  ;  but 
Tommaso  Soderini,  and  Girolami  whom  the  latter  had  gained, 
were  of  the  new  ruling  popular  party.     Raffaello  Girolami's 
family  had  always  opposed,  while  he  himself  adhered  to  the 
Medici ;    but  ambition   spurred  him  on  to  the   achievement 
of  republican  supremacy  in  Florence  wliich  by  dexterity  in 
winning  both  factions  he  finally  obtained :  his  opinions  were 
wariike  and  blustering  while  Soderini  shrunk  from  the  coming 
storm,  and  Strozzi  was  more  inclined  to  save  his  private  fortune 
than  make  any  sacrifice  for  the  independence  of  his  country  *. 
Luigi  Alamanni  the  sub-ambassador  had  met  Cha^Jes  V.  at 
Savona  in  hopes  of  procuring  for  them  a  favourable  reception, 
but  except  in  fair  words  he  was.  totally  unsuccessful  ;    the 
emperor  still  firm  to  his  engagements  would  not  treat  with 
Florence   unless   previously  reconciled   to  Clement  ;    he. re- 
proached the  embassy  through  bis  chancellor  with  assisting 
France  against  their  liege  lord  (for  he  affected  to  consider  Flo- 
rence an  imperial  fief)  and  altogether  treated  them  so  roughly 
that  Capponi,  Strozzi,  and  Soderini  are  said  to  have  quitted  the 
court  while  Girolami  and  Luigi  Alamanni  remained  a  little 
longer;  but  after  following  Charies  as  far  as  Piacenza  from  which 
place  at  Clement  s  desire  he  was  excluded,  Girolami  made  the 
best  of  his  way  to  Florence.      Segni  probably  with  more  truth 
says  that  the  embassy  continued  unbroken  to  Piacenza  where 
Capponi  persuaded  his  colleagues  to  write  a  joint  letter  inform- 
ing the  Seignoiy  of  the  real  state  of  affairs  and  that  in  the 
pontiff's  clemency  alone  could  they  hope  for  safetyf. 

Soon  after  this  Matteo  Strozzi  discreetly  retired  to  Venice 

♦  Pitti,  Lib.  ii«,p.  186.- Varchi,  Lib.  treat  mth  the  emperor  witliout  any 

ir    nn  4<?  and  43  exception  of    persons,   and   therefore 

+  Ac^c'ording    to   Carlo  Capello,   full  includingClernent  (\ldeZe«.r. /rom 

powers  were  secretly  given,  after  this  xlii.  to  xlvi.,  and  1.  liclaztom  YeiuU, 

first  audience,  to  the  ambassadors  to  vol.  i«,  sene  xi*. 
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where  his  son  Lorenzo  had  opened  a  bank ;  Tommaso  Soderiiii 
pretended  sickness  and  took  refuge  at  Lucca  but  Cappoui 
with  a  finer  spirit  determined  to  share  the  perils  and  misfor- 
tunes of  his  country.  At  Castel  Nuovo  di  fiarfagiiana  he  met 
Rinaldo  Corsini  and  Michaelangelo  Buonan'oti  who  were  appa- 
rently living  from  the  devoted  town.  They  informed  him  of 
Albizzi's  retreat  from  Arezzo,  the  deplorable  condition  and  terror 
of  Florence,  with  their  own  fears  of  its  safety ;  upon  which  Niccolo 
exclaimed  in  extreme  excitement  to  Strozzi  who  was  vet  with 
him,  '*Let  us  l>egone  Matteo  for  I  want  to  see  if  I  cannot  pre- 
*'  vent  my  native  city  from  being  designedly  ruined  by  a  parcel 
"  of  disgraceful  bankrupts  who  have  tyrannically  infringed  all 
**  laws  and  usurped  the  people's  authority."  Overcome  by  the 
violence  of  anger  he  was  struck  that  night  with  fever,  and 
attended  by  his  daughter  expired  on  the  eighth  of  October 
almost  continually  rei>eating  *'  Oitue !  Oime  !  Dove  nhhiam  noi 
condotto  quella  wisera  iMtria  !  "  *'  Alas  !  alas  !  to  what  have 
we  brought  our  unliappy  country"* ! 

Thus  died  Niccolo  di  Piero  Capponi  who  with  all  his  erroi's 
was  one  of  the  most  honest  citizens  of  Florence  :  mild,  virtuous, 
and  sincere,  yet  not  untinged  with  the  genend  selfishness  nor 
free  from  the  ambition  of  the  age,  he  also  shared  largely  in  the 
aristocratic  spirit  of  his  order.  With  considerable  experience 
and  ability  as  a  statesman  he  was  momlly  timid,  and  not  a 
man  to  direct  the  wild  spirits  of  a  revolution  like  tluit  of  Flo- 
rence in  so  peculiarly  arduous  a  conjuncture.  A  noble,  but 
somewhat  wild  and  unregidated  desire  of  tVt  t«l»»ni  and  national 
independence  pervaded  the  community  ;  it  bunied  most  fiercely 
below,  and  though  slacked  by  wealth,  jx)wer.  and  an  exclusive 
aristocratic  spirit,  was  still  unquenched,  and  only  left  that  body  the 
alternative  of  sharing  or  being  entirely  consumed  by  the  flame. 
Unwilling    to  yield,  unable  to   temper  or  direct    this  spirit, 

♦  Varchi,  Lib.  ix.,  pp.  38-40.— Segni,  Lib.  iii.,  pp.  170-175-203. — Segni,  Vita 
di  Capponi,  p.  364. 
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Capponi  fell  and  the  flame  waved  fierce  and  high  above  hnn ; 
but  then  the  outward  storm  arose  and  after  a  fierce  conflict 
the  fire  of  liberty  was  for  ever  extinguished  by  its  blast ! 

Capponi  s  character  may  here  be  aptly  summed  up  in  the  few 
but  emphatic  words  of  his  learned  and  distinguished  descend- 
ant  the  ]\Iarquis  Gino  Capponi  of  Florence  in  his  explanatory 
notes  to  the  -  Documents  of  Italian  History r     "  Nicholas  was 
as  practised  in  business  as  sincere  in  mind,  but  neither  avai  ed 
him  in  those  diflicult  times :  he  was  unfortunate  both  m  hie 
and  reputation,  and  perhaps  his  countr)-  was  even  mjured  by 
one  who  really  loved  it  so  much.     With  judgment  enough  to 
foresee  the  inevitable  niin  of  the  republic  he  had  not  the  soul 
to  illustrate  its  downfull.      If  amongst  the  '  Arrabbiati'  there 
was  often  a  scarcity  of  counsel,   in  him  there  was   neither 
enough  vigour  nor  wisdom  to  direct  those  dissolute  forces  to  a 
good^'object :   it  was  necessaiy  to  rule  them  better,  but  still 
adopt  tiiem :    he  was  wrong  to  compress  them.     His  worst 
measure  was  the  attempt  to  reconcile  himself  with  Clement : 
no  concord  or  tempered  government  with  the  Medici  was  pos- 
sible and  in  the  '  Ottomati'  neither  force  nor  union  sufficient 
to  mitigate  the  coming  monarchy.     A  large  proportion  of  the 
people  were  debauched ;  credit,  or  virtue,  failed  in  the  magis- 
trates ;  the  real  popular  strength  seemed  to  be  mcamate  m 
Femici  and  died  with  him"*. 


Soliman  1. 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 


FROM   A.D.    1529    TO    A.D.    1530. 


A  PEOPLE  accustomed  to  tynmuy  if  they  ever  regain  their 
freedom  raaintiiin  it  with  difficulty ;  it  is  a  strange  and  danger- 
ous weapon  and  they  handle  it  awkwardly  :  liberation 
kindles  into  licence ;  licence  becomes  anarchy,  and 
the  latter  state  of  this  nation  is  worse  than  the  former.  Or  else 
theoretical  systems  of  government  are  vjiinly  discussed  when 
the  people  are  impatient  for  results  and  hypothetical  constitu- 
tions, instead  of  armed  battidions,  are  apt  to  occupy  the  first 
leaders  of  revolutions  while  external  enemies  are  gathering 
around  them  or  some  daring  citizen  preparing  to  snatch  the 
jewel  from  their  hands. 

In  the  revolutions  of  states  like  those  of  Italy,  when  old  in- 
stitutions  were  presened,   the  forms   of  freedom  still  dimly 
loomed  through  the  storm  and  the  strife  was  oftener  between 
factions  than  principles  ;  for  many  subaltern  tyrants  were  sure 
to  remain,  unwilling  to  relmquish  their  power  or  restrain  their 
noxious  aspirations.     Injury,  hatred,  vengeance,  fear,  and  am- 
bition combined  to  disturb  society,  and  an  alternate  rise  and  fall 
of  factions  fonned  the  painful  theme  of  their  history  until  one 
or  the  other  was  anniliilated.     Few  stiites  thus  circumstanced 
could  in  later  times  arrive  at  reid  liberty  without  suffering  under 
some   and  probably  a  militm-y   despotism,  which   begins    by 
destroying  faction  and  producing   order,  for  it  is  the  sword 
that  finally  settles  the  fate  of  nations.    Springing  from  a  liberal 
source  such  despotisms  are  necessarily  imbued  with  something 


of  the  prevailing  spirit,  or  at  least  is  compelled  to  respect  it ; 
and  while  jealously  maintaining  its  own  authority,  governs  with 
free  institutions  until  a  more  rational  liberty  be  established. 
In  Florence  arms  were  as  yet  only  a  resort  of  the  occasion ; 
faction  had  planted,  eradicated,  and  restored  freedom  ;  but  as 
the  powers  of  despotism  approached  to  quench  her  ardent  spirit 
arms  became  neoessarj^ 

Capponi  for  a  while  sustained  the  revolution  or  rather  his 
own  party,  and  an  abler  man  might  have  confirmed  her  liberty  ; 
he  had  the  will  without  the  genius  for  such  a  task,  and  believing 
that  Piero  Soderiui  was  ruined  by  a  democratic  policy  he  loaded 
the  aiistocratic  scale  until  the  people  becoming  sensible  of  their 
own  lightness,  by  a  sudden  effort  restored  the  equilibrium. 
Under'a  more  commanding  mind  this  policy  might  have  suc- 
ceeded, but  opposition  paralysed  him   and  it  became  a  half 
measure  disapproved  by  the  people,  wherefore  both  he  and  his 
country  were  sacrificed.  After  Capponi  s  deposition  the  govern- 
ment  expanded ;  it  was  more  democratic,  more  vigorous,  less 
experienced,  but  not  less  turbulent :  the  Seignory  and  Colleges 
now  insisted  on  having  a  voice  in  the  Pratica,  and  a  new  infusion 
of  democracy  was  thus  poured  into  the  governing  council  from 
these  two  last-named  magistracies.    The  gonfalonier  was  essen- 
tially democratic,  a  vigorous  and  able  man  who   might  have 
done  good  service  but  for  his  selfish  ambition :  endeavouring  to 
gain   the  Ottomati  and   Frateschi,    Capponi's   party,   he   m- 
curred  the  suspicion  of  his  own,  and  was  always  hated  and  con- 
temned i)y  the  nobles  as  a  low  trader  and  bankrupt,  who  had 
usurped  their  authority.  Nevertheless  Carducci  made  strenuous 
efforts  to  meet  the  coming  war  which  after  the  repulse  of  their 
ambassadors  at  Genoa  and  Placentia  the  nation  saw  was  inevit- 
able. 

The  imperial  presence  lulled  Italy  into  a  momentary  peace, 
the  quiet  of  fear  and  expectation  ;  the  court  of  Placentia  was 
tlironged  with  Italian  princes  and  embassies,  all  eager  to  pacify 
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the  lord  of  Italy,  Florence  first  broke  the  Italian  confederacy  by 
sending  her  ambassadors  to  Genoa,  and  now  like  ashattered  bark 
she  found  herself  rolling  alone  and  helpless  on  the  swell  of  this 
fallacious  calm  :  weak,  mortified,  exhausted ;  she  saw  the 
gathering  storm,  the  flash  of  the  waves,  and  the  distant  gleams 
that  betokened  her  destruction ;  but  proudly  collecting  all  her 
remaining  strength  and  considering  what  she  once  was  rather 
than  what  could  now  be  accomplished,  she  boldly  girded  up 
her  loins  and  made  ready  for  the  danger  I  The  sister  repub- 
lics of  her  youth  had  successively  withered  or  sunk  into  more 
than  primitive  imbecility  ;  she  alone  remained,  the  depositar}' 
of  their  glory,  their  virtues,  their  vices,  and  their  knowledge  ; 
the  last  and  only  representative  of  their  early  freedom  I 
Opposed  by  the  power  of  Spain  and  Naples,  the  Church  and 
the  empire ;  basely  abandoned  by  Fmnce  and  unassisted  by 
Venice,  her  alternative  was  subtnission  to  a  ^ledici  or  the 
valour  of  her  anns :  she  chose  the  nobler  and  the  manlier 
part,  and  resolved  tliat  her  fall  should  not  at  least  be  in- 
glorious *. 

The  Florentines  for  a  long  time  had  ceased  to  be  military  ; 
the  pernicious  custom  of  employing  mercenaries  as  we  have 
8een  was  adopted  by  them  even  more  than  by  others,  and  at 
the  very  moment  when  Florence  controlled  the  n  >tbss  Vis- 
conti,  when  she  braved  the  imperial  authority,  or  checked  the 
high  reaching  sallies  of  the  kings  of  Naples,  but  few  of  her  sons 
were  in  the  field  and  Florentine  steel  only  glittered  at  distant 
intervals  in  the  ranks  of  her  legions.  She  was  essentially  com- 
mercial, yet  prompt  to  war,  and  not  a  military  nation :  full  of 
moral  courage  and  constancy,  of  daring  and  warlike  talent,  as 
the  conduct  of  her  commissaries  had  often  shewn  and  as 
the  Donati,  the  Medici  and  others  had  fairly  proved,  she 
still  preferred  gold  to  iron  and,  like  the  Venetians,  rather 
discouraged  a  military  reputation  amongst  her  citizens.     For 

•  Letterc  di  Carlo  Capcllo,  pauim. 
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these  and  other  before  mentioned  reasons  the  Florentines 
had  avoided  personal  service  unless  on  some  extraordmary 
occasions  such  as  the  storming  of  Pisa,  and  with  the  exception, 
of  a  few  scattered  individuals  made  no  study  of  war.    The  organ- 
ization of  the  militia  by  Macchiavelli  who  did  study  and  write  on 
it,  fii-st  broke  in  upon  this  pacific  spirit  and  the  reputation  of 
the  Black  Bands  with  their  distinguished  leader  flattered  the 
pride  and  awakened  something  of  the  ancient  military  spirit  of 
the  people.     This  however  must  of  necessity  have  been  limited 
until  the  sliadow  of  their  coming  tyrant  cast  a  gloom  over  the 
city ;  it  was  then  that  they  really  revived,  and  seizing  the  long- 
neglected  weapons  sternly  devoted  themselves  to  their  country. 
Besides  the  young  urban  guard  there  was  the  rural  militia  of 
ten  thousand  men  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty- 
six  :  they  were  principally  arquebusiers,  received  permanent 
pay,  and  were  divided  into  thirty  companies ;  sixteen  on  the 
right  and  fourteen  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Amo  ;  the  former 
commanded  by  Babbone  di  Brisighella,  the  latter  by  Francesco 
del  Monte,  each  of  these  condottieri  having  five  hundred  reguhu: 
soldiers  on  which  to  form  and  discipline  them  *.     Stefano  Co- 
lonna,  Marco  Orsini,  Napoleone  Orsini,  Giorgio  Santa  Croce, 
and  Malatesta  xiaglione  were  also  engaged  as  military  com- 
manders :  the  last,  whose  father  had  been  put  to  death  by 
Leo  X.  was,  after  his  sudden  retreat  from  Arezzo,  made  mili- 


*  Each  of  the  following  places  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Amo,  turned  out 
a  company  viz.,  Pescia,  Vico  Pisano, 
Borga,  Pietra  Santa,  Fivezzano,  Cas- 
tiglione  delle  Terziere,  Scarperia  and 
Barberino  di  Mugello,  Borgo  San 
Lorenzo  and  Vicchio  and  Dicomano, 
Pontc  a  Sieve  and  Cascia,  Fircnzuola 
and  Piancaldoli,  Marradi  and  Palaz- 
zuolo,  Castracaro  and  Portico,  Modig- 
liana,  Galeata,  Val  di  Bagno,  Poppi 
and  Caatel,  San  Niccolo  and  Prato 
Vecchio,  Bibiena  and  Caatel  Focog- 

C 


nano  and  Subiano.  On  left  bank, 
San  Miniato  al  Tedesco,  Campiglia 
Pomarance,  Radda,  Greve  and  Colle, 
San  Gimignano  and  Poj^bonzi,  Terra 
Nuova,  Castel  Franco  and  Laterina, 
II  Bucine  and  Monte  Varchi,  Monte 
a  San  Sovino,  Foiano,  and  Civi- 
tella,  Monte  Pulciano,  Cortona,  Casti- 
glione,  Aretino,  Arezzo,  Anghiare  and 
Montedoglio  and  Monterchi,  Borgo 
a  San  Sepolcro,  Pieve  a  Santo  Stefano, 
Chiusi  and  Caprese.  (Vide  Varchi, 
Lib.  vi.,  p.  134.) 
C  3 
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tary  governor  of  Florence  and  Stefano  Colonna  commanded 
the  urban  guard*. 

Raffaello  Girolamo  and  eight  veterans  of  the  Black  Bands 
vrere  commissioned  to  raise  five  thousand  infantry  from  the 
provinces  of  Arezzo  and  Cortona,  then  supposed  to  furnish  the 
best  troops  of  Tuscany,  and  the  former  with  Zanobi  Bartolini 
had  supreme  authority  as  commissary  over  the  whole  civic  and 
military^  force  within  the  walls,  which  obliged  him  to  sit  with  the 
Ten  of  War,  Malatesta  Baglione,  and  Stefano  Colonna,  in  daily 
consultation.     There  were  seven  thousand  foreign  mercenaries, 
from  three  to  four  thousand  of  the  young  urban  guard,  be- 
sides three  thousand  Perugians  and  two  thousand  Corsicans, 
followers  of  Baglione.     Stefano  Colonna  had  charge  of  San 
Miniato  of  which  we  shall  soon  speak,  and  there  were  altogether 
thirteen  thousand  infantry  and  sk  hundred  horse  paid  by 
Florence  of  which  seven  thousand  were  in  the  city  and  the 
remainder  distributed  in  Prato,  Pistoia,  Empoli,  Volterra,  Pisa, 
Colle,  and  Montepulciano ;  all  important  places  and  full  of 
provisions,  the  whole  expense  of  this  army  being  about  70,000 
ducats  a  month. 

Florence  had  now  changed  its  character ;  all  industry,  all 
employment  except  the  trades  necessary  for  existence  had 
ceased,  and  the  city  echoed  only  to  the  clang  of  arms.  The 
whole  force  of  artisans  was  employed  under  Michael  Angelo 
Buonarroti,  Rinaldo  Corsini,  and  Francesco  da  San  Gallo,  in 
strengthening  the  defences  and  completing  those  works  which 
Clement  had  already  commenced  in  1521f.  North  of  the  Amo 
Florence  is  free  from  any  commanding  eminence  from  which 
much  mischief  by  hostile  batteries  might  be  expected ;  but  all 
to  the  southward  is  either  built  on  the  skirts  of  hills  or  lies 
immediately  under  them  :  the  southern  wall  runs  in  a  trian- 
gular form  from  east  to  west  joining  the  river  in  both  points 

*  o®*^i*,V'^*  ir '  P;.  ^J:—^"^^^'^  !'»»>•    «to,  Lib.  XXX.,  p.  381.— Nardi,  Lib. 
vi«,  p.  134.— Nanli,  Lib.  nu.,  p.  349.     viiL,  p.  349. 
t  Segni,  Lib.  ui»,  p.    202.— Ammi- 


and  contains  the  five  gates  of  Saint  Nicholas,  San  Miniato, 
San  Giorgio,  San  Piero  Gattolmo  (now  Eomana)  and  San 
Frediana.  The  two  first  are  under  the  liill  of  San  Miniato 
and  about  long  musket-shot  from  its  summit.  This  hill  with 
the  church  that  crowns  it  were  fortified  by  Michael  Angelo,  and 
defended  by  the  whole  line  of  gates  and  rampart  as  far  as  the 
Porta  San  Giorgio  which  with  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
wall  is  situated  on  the  height  of  that  name  and  could  only  be 
battered  from  a  distance.  It  declined  along  the  skirts  of  the 
Boboli  gardens,  then  vineyards,  to  the  level  ground  at  San 
Piero  Gattolino,  from  which  point  to  the  western  junction  of 
the  wall  with  the  river,  almost  every  part  is  commanded  by  the 
heights  of  Bello  Squardo.  Michael  Angelo  who  was  made  chief 
engmeer,  with  his  coadjutor  San  Gallo  threw  up  works  of  defence 
a  little  within  the  rampart,  against  the  plunging  fire  expected 
from  the  latter  height;  but  neither  the  present  fortress  of 
Belvedere  on  the  hill  of  Saint  George  to  the  southward ;  nor 
that  of  San  Giovanni  in  the  plain  north  of  the  city  were  as 
yet  in  being,  the  Porta  di  Faenza  then  occupying  the  position 
of  the  latter.  Bastions  were  erected  before  every  gate,  and 
heavy  embankments  thrown  up  within  the  walls  to  strengthen 
them  against  the  shock  of  artillery  *. 

Florence  was  at  that  time  surrounded,  up  to  the  very  gates 
by  rich  beautiful  and  very  extensive  suburbs  full  of  churches 
and  other  public  and  private  buildings  :  the  magnificent  villas 
of  the  citizens  like  spangles  on  a  green  fan,  glimmered  amongst 
vines  and  olives  in  the  space  between,  but  all  was  now  demo- 
lished and  for  a  mile  round  a  sad  but  necessary  scene  of 
ruin  and  desolation  succeeded  as  if  by  magic  to  one  of  taste 
luxury  and  refinement!.     Neither  did  the  Florentines  despair 

•  Ammirato,  Lib.  xxx.,  p.  341.  Lib.  iii",  p.  171.— The  sufferers  were 

t  Li.ttere  di  CmIo  Capello,  Venetian  made  public  creditors  to  the  full  amount 

Ambassador    at     Florence,    Lettera  of  their  losses,  with    five  per   cent, 

xxxii.,  Rel^ioni  Venete,  vol.  i",  Serie  interest,  but  never  compensated  under 

xi«.— Giul°.  Ughi,  M^.,p.44.— Segni,  the  Medici. 
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even  when  told  of  Louisa  de  Savoy's  passionate  exclamation 
*'  That  ihe  would  have  sacrificed  a  thousand  Florences  to 
recover  one  of  her  (jrandchildren"*.  On  the  contrary,  the 
baseness  of  Francis  gave  additional  spirit  to  the  government ; 
the  spirit  of  indignation  joined  with  the  spirit  of  hberty  ;  and 
Carducci  seconded  by  Bernardo  da  Castiglioue,  Giovamba- 
tista  Cei,  Niccolo  Guicciardini,  Jacopo  Gherardi,  Andrea 
Niccolini,  Katlaello  Girolamo,  Luigi  Soderini  and  many  other 
determined  **  Arrabbiati  "  infused  their  own  vigour  and  energy 
into  the  people  f.  Every  means,  legal  or  illegal,  human  and 
divine,  were  put  in  requisition  with  more  zeal  than  judgment ; 
the  image  of  Madonna  dell '  Impruneta  was  first  carried  in  pro- 
cession through  Florence  with  the  usual  ceremonies ;  then  all 
the  old  oflQcers  of  the  Black  Bands  who  had  escaped  destruction 
were  sought  for  with  avidity  and  commissioned  to  make  new 
levies  of  soldiers  :  three  financial  measures  passed  the  councils 
early  in  August ;  the  first  created  "  Su-teen  ojicers  of  the  Bank  " 
for  one  year  with  enormous  powers  and  vast  responsibility,  who 
were  bound  under  heavy  penalties  to  make  a  loan  of  80,000 
florins  and  pay  it  into  the  treasury-  within  two  months,  receiving 
twelve  per  cent,  interest  besides  their  salary,  or  more  according 
to  circumstances. 

The  second  was  a  board  of  five  citizens  to  levy  direct  contri- 
butions on  all  those  who,  from  whatever  cause,  had  escaped 
extraordinary  taxation  during  the  preceding  year.  The  third 
was  a  commission  of  four  citizens  to  collect  the  arrears  still 
owing  to  government :.  All  this  was  borne  patiently  and  even 
cheerfully ;  church  plate  and  jewels  were  appropriated  to  the 
public  service  ;  private  ornaments  had  a  similar  fate  ;  one-third 
of  the  ecclesiastical  property  was  sold,  and  all  the  sequestered 
possessions  of  rebels.     The  immoveable  goods  or  property  be- 

♦  Varchi,  Lib.  ix.,  p.  29.  Agnolo  Anselmi,  and  Andrea  Benve- 

t  Lettere  di  Carlo  Capcllo,  passim.  nuti.     The  four  were,  Antonio  Boni, 

+  The   first  Jive  were,    Giov.    Dini,  Giovanbatista   del    Barbigia,    Niccolo 

Fierozzo  di  Pierozzo,  Lorenzo  Pcdoni,  Salvetti,  and  Antonio  Mazzinghi. 
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longing  to  trades'  corporations,  or  religious  and  other  companies, 
underwent  the  same  process  but  with  fair  interest ;  and  no  stone 
was  left  unturned  in  acciunulating  resources  for  the  war :  national 
independence,  liberty,  public  and  individual  safety,  all  were  now 
in  peril  and  for  these  everything  else  was  promptly  sacrificed*. 

The  harvest  was  ordered  into  fortified  places,  but  being 
unusually  abundant  the  command  was  carelessly  obeyed,  so  that 
the  enemy  profited  by  the  supplies  this  afforded  to  the  army. 
Borgo  San-Sepolcro,  Pisa,  Pistoia,  Arezzo  and  Cortona  where 
the  Florentines  were  unpopular  gave  hostages ;  all  other  for- 
tresses were  put  into  a  state  of  defence  with  trustworthy 
governors :  seven  commissaries  or  dictators  were  elected  to 
watch  over  state  affairs  in  Florence  and  see  that  the  republic 
received  no  injury  ;  they  were  unequal  to  the  task  ;  timid,  in- 
terested, irresolute,  and  discordant,  they  paralysed  each  other, 
caused  the  evils  which  they  were  created  to  prevent,  and  proved 
worse  than  useless  to  the  commonwealth  despite  of  some  spirited 
citizens  that  belonged  to  them  f . 

The  time  had  now  arrived  for  Hercules  of  Este  to  assume 
his  command  wherefore  Jacopo  Guicciardini  was  despatched  to 
Alfonso  of  Ferrara  with  8500  ducats,  which  was  the  monthly 
pay  of  a  thousand  horse  for  the  prince's  body  guard,  and  in- 
structions to  require  his  attendance.  Alfonso  received  the  gold 
but  delayed  his  son's  departure,  and  after  paltering  awhile 
refused  to  complete  his  engagements  but  retained  the  money, 
the  troops,  and  the  general ;  and  he  not  only  withdrew  his 
ambassador  from  Florence  but  lent  two  thousand  pioneers  and 
a  park  of  artillery  to  Clement.  Hercules  was  indignant  at  this 
treachery  and  would  have  escaped  from  Ferrara  and  proceeded 
alone  to  Florence  had  not  either  fear  or  respect  for  his  father 
restrained  him  J. 

*  Lettere  di  Carlo  Capello,  passim. —  francesco  degli   Albizzi,  Bernardo  da 

Varchi,    Lib.   x°,   pp.  144  to  155. —  Castiglione,  Alfonso  Strozzi,  Agoetiuo 

GiuK  Ughi.  MS.,  p.  45,  &c.  Dini,  Filippo  Baloncini. — Varchi,  Lib. 

"t*  These    commissaries    were,  Jacopo  ix.,  pp.  30-34. 

Monelli,  Zanobi  Carneeecchi,  Anton-  J  Varchi,  Lib.  ix.  pp.  ^5  7 
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To  Philibert  de  Chalon  Prince  of  OraDge  a  kiusmau  of  Bour- 
bon s  as  well  as  a  participator  in  his  treason  and  then  Viceroy 
of  Naples  was  intrusted  the  expedition  against  Florence  and 
the  unworthy  task  of  restoring  tlie  Medici.     He  was  ordered  by 
Charies  to  place  himself  under  the  pope's  command  followed 
by  the  self-same  Spaniards  and  heretical  Germans  whose  chief 
had  once  brought  a  silken  rope  to  hang  th:it  PontitT!    And  to 
these,  under  del  Vasto,  Ferdinando  Gonzago  and  othei-s,  all  of 
whom  he  had  beheld  revelling  in  the  blood  and  spoils  of  Kome  ; 
"  to  this  same  man,"  says  Nardi,  "  who  in  Clement's  own  per- 
son as  it  were  imprisone<l  Christ  and  scattered  the  holy  relics 
of  his  saints,  did  that  Pope,  after  a  formal  pardon,  commit  the 
task  of  robbing  the  fair  city  of  Florence  his  dear  countr}-  of  her 
liberty"*!     Clement's  only  scniple  was  the  expense;  and  the 
immediate  payment   of  30,000  florins  with  the  promise   of 
40,000  more  was  all  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  could  obtain ; 
but  the  pontiff  did  not  hesitate  to  propitiate  the  troops  by  allow- 
mg  them  to  finish  their  last  year's  plunder  of  the  wretched 
citizens  not  exactly  by  a   second  devastation,  but    by  giving 
permission  to  gather  in  the  arrears  of  those  ransoms  which  they 
were  compelled  to  leave  untouched  in  15*28. 

The  prince  concentrated  his  forces  at  Foligno  on  the  confines 
of  Perugia:    they  consisted  of  three  thousand  five  hundred 
Landsknechts  or  ''  Lafni:'  (the  two  names  by  which  all  German 
soldiers  were  known  at  that  period  in  Italy)  and  of  five  thousand 
veteran   Spanish  infantry ;  these  at  least  were  the  flower  of 
liis  army,  the  ferocious  followers  of  Bourbon  and  of  the  cruel 
Antonio  de  Leyva ;  soldiers  whose  usual  oath  even  before  they 
quitted  Lorabardy  was,  "  By  the  glorious  sack  of  Florence  "  f. 
Such  were  the  men  that  Clement  let  loose  upon  his  country ! 
So  high  indeed  were  their  expectations,  that  the  army  which  in 
September  did  not  exceed  sixteen  thousand  of  all  arms  soon 
amounted  to  thirty  thousand,  and  before  the  siege  terminated 


had  swelled  up  to  forty  thousand  ruffians  whose  great  boast  waa 
that  '*  Florentine  brocades  would  soon  be  measured  by  the  spear 
instead  of  the  ell"'*'.     The  fortified  town  or  Castello  of  Spelle 
on  the  Perugian  frontier  first  surrendered,  but  Perugia  itself 
was  a  serious  difficulty  wliich  Philibert  overcame  by  offering 
good   terms  to   Malatesta:    the  latter  preserved  his  country 
by  at  once  accepting  them  and  retreated  with  five  thousand  fol- 
lowers on  Arezzo  probably  even  thus  early  fore- shade  wing  the 
recover}^  of  all  his  possessions  by  future  treaclieryf.     He  had 
demanded  of  tlie  Florentines  either  more  troops  or  permission 
to  treat,  and  they  being  doubtful  of  his  faith  granted  the  latter; 
but  he  had  already  concluded  his  treaty  on  the  tenth  of  Sep- 
tember before  the  Florentine  envoy  reached  Perugia  \,    On  the 
twelfth  he  marched  to  Arezzo  followed  by  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
who  took  Cortona   by  capitulation    after  one  severe    repulse 
Antonfrancesco  degli  Albizzi,  public  commissary  at  Arezzo, 
scared  by  the  reduction  of  Cortona,  by  the  probability  of  Orange 
marching  direct  on  Florence,  by  Baglione's  sudden  appearance, 
and  probably  influenced  by  that  wily  and  treacherous  commander 
but  certainly  by  a  private  letter  of  the  gonfalonier,  at  once  evacu- 
ated  that  strong  and  well-provided  place  and  made  a  disorderly 
retreat  to  the  capital.     He  escaped  decapitation  by  producing 
Carducci's  letter  who  fearful  of  a  capitulation  with  Clement  was 
anxious  to  concentrate  the  troops  in  Florence  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  citizens  §.     The  loss  of  Cortona  and  Arezzo  were 
sad  blows,  because  the  Ten  of  War  depended  on  those  cities  for 


Nardi,  Lib.  viii.,  p.  350. 


t  Lettere  di  Principi,  rol.  ii.,  fol.  206. 


*  The  people  of  Spoleto,  a  friendly 
town,  were  so  well  aware  of  their  dan- 
gerous character,  that  when  obliged  to 
receive  the  prince  with  some  of  his 
cavalry,  four  citizens  armed  to  the 
teeth  civilly  took  hold  of  each  bridle 
and  hospitably  led  every  horseman  to 
his  re8])ective  quarters, where  they  were 
sedulously  attended  by  their  four  armed 
hosts  who  never  left  them,  so  that  the 
prince  seeing  himself  as  it  were  a  pri- 


soner, departed  the  next  morning  in  a 
fright,  right  glad  to  escape  firom  this 
formidable  hospitality.  (Vide  Varchi, 
Lib  x.,pp.  128-132-206.) 
t  Varchi,  pp.  139-142. 
X  Varchi,    Lib.    x.,    pp.   137-141. — 
Segni,   Lib.  iii.,  pp.  177  and  196. — 
Carlo  Capello  Lettere,  Lettera  xlvii. 
§  Segni,  Lib.  iii.,  pp.  199-201.— Var- 
chi, Lib.  X.,  p.    142.  —  Guicciardini, 
Lib.  xix.,  cap.  vi.,  p.  223,  &c\ 
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arresting  the  enemy  who  could  never  hiive  penetrated  by  the 
swampy  passes  of  the  ( "hiana  or  leave  such  fortresses  in  his 
rear  with  impunity  *.  Thus  ahandoned  Arezzo  resumed  her 
ancient  independence,  opened  her  gates  to  the  Imperialists  on 
the  eighteenth  of  September  and  zealously  seconded  their  efforts 
during  the  campaign.  '  Castiglione  Fiorentina,  Firenzuola,  and 
Scarpena  soon  bowed  their  heads  to  the  powers  of  Csesar  as 
they  rolled  darkly  onward  and  thickened  round  the  capital. 
This  was  the  great  moml  trial ;  and  the  signal  of  retreat  for  those 
timid  and  treacherous  spirits  who  feared  or  loved  the  tyrant,  or 
despaired  of  their  country +.  Some,  such  as  Jacopo  Salviati, 
had  lived  long  abroad  and  attached  themselves  entirely  and 
openly  to  the  Medici ;  othei*s  like  Bartolommeo  Valori  or  rather 
his  nephews  for  he  was  open  enough,  added  deceit  and  treachery 
to  their  Medician  propensities  and  betrayed  while  they  duped 
their  countrymen  *. 

By  a  severe  but  justifiable  edict  soon  after  promulgated  no 
less  than  twenty-eight  of  the  principal  suspected  citizens  who 
bad  thus  absconded  including  Salviati  were  declared  rebels 
unless  they  returned  within  a  given  time§.  Some  citizens  seem 
to  have  been  purposely  omitted  either  from  respect  to  past  ser- 
vices or  undiminished  contidence  and  the  hopes  of  their  volun- 
tary return :  amongst  these  may  be  noticed  Tommaso  Soderini 
who  alanned  by  the  penalty  soon  reappeared  ;  also  Matteo 
Strozzi,  and  lastly  the  great  Michael  Angelo  Simone  Buonarroti 


*    Carlo    Captllo    (Lcttcra  li.)    says 
that  the  evacuation  of  Arczzo  was  a 
deliberate  act  of  the    government  in 
order  not  to  have  too  many  tnirrisons. 
t   Nerli,  Ub.  ix.,  p.  192.' 
J  Segni,  l.ib.  iii^  p.  212. 
§  They   were   Jacopo  Salviati,  Giov. 
Toniabuoiii,  I.iiigi  RidolB,   Alew".  de' 
Pazzi,  Nic".  Orlandini,  Ant**.  Taddei, 
Niccola  di  Filicaia,  Agost".  Ricrialbani, 
Mattio  Cini,  Ruberto  Acciaiiioli,  Bac- 
cio  Valori,  Giov.  Corsi,  Palla  Rurrllai, 
Ratl^ilo  Piicci,  Aton'\  di  Bongianni 


Taddei,  Ant**,  dc  Nobili,  Aless".  Ron- 
dinelli,  Salvestro  »U'  Medici,  Fran". 
Guicriardini,  Francesco  V'alori,  Aless". 
Con»ini,  Bern".  Rucellui,  Baccio  Cap- 
poiii,  Teodoro  8a'*setti,  Agostino  del 
Nero,  Maso  della  Rena,  Piero  di  An- 
drea de'  Medici,  and  Onofrio  Bartolint 
Archbishop  of  Pisa  Salviati's  crime 
vra«  the  having  tried  to  persuade  Mala- 
te«ta  Baglione  not  to  engage  his  ser- 
vices to  the  Florentines.  (Vide  Carlo 
Capello  Lettere,  Let.  xii.,  vol.  i**, 
RtlazioHi  Vencti,  Seric  ii'.) 
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who  had  fled  in  anger  but  subsequently  retunied  from  Venice 
at  the  earnest  request  of  his  comitry.  That  such  a  mind 
and  such  a  man  should  have  flown  from  personal  danger  is  as 
unworthy  of  belief  as  it  is  unworthy  of  Sismondi  to  assert  it 
without  giving  IMichael  Angelo's  own  explanation  which  lay 
before  him  as  he  wrote.  Varchi  tells  us  that  when  asked  by,  a 
friend  at  Rome  in  his,  the  historian's,  name  why  he  had  quitted 
Florence,  Micliael  Angelo  replied.  ♦'  That  the  Seignior  Mario 
••  Orsino  {who  was  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends)  had  said 
"  to  him  one  day  while  in  conversation  that  he  entertained  very 
"  strong  fears  of  Malatestas  making  terms  with  the  pope,  and 
''betraying  them.''  "This  oi)iniou,"  continues  Varchi,  "he 
like  a  loyal  and  zealous  man,  for  the  safety  of  his  country 
instantly  reported  to  the  Seignory,  but  the  gonfalonier  Carducci 
rather  rebuked  him  for  being  over-timid  and  suspicious,  than 
praised  him  for  his  extreme  and  solicitous  caution,  and  seemed 
to  think  lightly  of  the  warning.  Wherefore  he,  between  this 
apprehension  and  the  continual  solicitations  of  Rinaldo  Corsini 
that  they  should  leave  Florence  together,  (affirming  that  the 
city  would,  not  in  a  few  days,  but  in  a  few  hours  be  in  the  powei 
of  the  Medici)  was  mduced  to  quilt  twelve  thousand  floiins  in 
a  sort  of  doublet  and  with  Corsini  and  his  own  pupil  Antonio 
Mini  left  Florence  by  the  *  Porta  alia  Giustizia,'  which  was 
least  suspected  and  consequently  least  guarded,  but  not  without 
some  difficulty  although  he  was  one  of  the  nine  magistrates  of 
militia,"  &c.  *  Vasari  coincides  substantially  with  this  account ; 
but  the  editor  of  the  "  Raccolta  d'Elogi  d'Uomini  illustri  To8' 
cani  "  seems  to  doubt  Varchi  s  perfect  acquaintance  with  the 
secret  history  of  this  transaction  and  to  suppose  that  Buonar- 
roti had  some  commission  from  the  government,  (as  he  undoubt- 
edly had  in  July  1529),  and  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  all  who 
revere  that  great  man's  memory  to  see  some  irrefragable  tes,- 
timony  of  his  having  been  so  commissioned  in  the  following 
•  Varchi,  Lib.  x.,  pp.  188-192.— Vasari,  Vita  di  Buonarroti,  vol.  xiv.,  p.l40» 
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September  or  the  beginning  of  October  when  he  met  Capponi 
at  Castol  Nuovo  di  Garfagnaua. 

This  second  departure  and  meeting  is  too  minutely  noticed  by 
almost  all  the  cotemporary  liistorians  to  be  doubted,  and  so 
sensibly  was  his  loss  felt  by  the  government,  that  the  *'  Ten  of 
Wair"  ordered  Gtdeotto  Giugni  the  Florentine  ambassador  at 
Ferrara  to  make  use  of  every  influence  with  Buonarroti  to  in- 
duce his  return,  promising  all  the  securities  he  might  require. 
Not  satisfied  with  this,  a  special  messenger  and  intimate  friend 
named  Bastiano  Scarpellino  was  despatched  to  him  at  Venice 
with  an  ample  safe-conduct  and  assurances  of  perfect  impunity : 
on  this  Michael  Angelo  returned  and  adapted  all  the  powers 
of  genius  to  tlie  defence  of  his  country.  "  He  was  received," 
says  Varchi,  *•  with  acclamations  and,  not  a  little  envied  by 
many  individuiUs,  was  immediately  employed  and  at  work"*. 

One  of  Carducci's  first  acts  was  an  endeavour  to  unite  the 
citizens  by  a  general  amnesty  ^nth  a  \iew  to  reassure  the  Pal- 
leschi,  and  he  lias  the  credit  of  seeking  it  on  public  motives 
though  in  the  opinion  of  some  not  without  an  eye  to  his  o^ii 
continued  exaltation.  This  act  of  grace  had  been  attempted 
during  the  administration  of  Capponi  but  always  unsuccessfully; 
it  was  then  deemed  more  politic  to  keep  the  Medician  faction 
in  a  constant  state  of  fear,  with  their  old  sins  like  mill'Stones 
about  their  neck,  so  that  the  slightest  additional  misdemeanor 
might  shik  them  ;  but  the  >'igorous  and  ready  Carducci  who 
was  not  suspected  of  Methcian  attachments  soon  carried  his 
point  and  in  obedience,  as  he  said,  to  tho  law  of  Jesus  their 
chosen  monarch  who  commanded  a  forgiveness  of  injuries, 
a  general  and  retrospective  amnesty  was  proclaimed  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  June  with  a  universal  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  republic  on  pain  of  exclusion  from  the  Great  Council. 
Raflfaello  Girollami  was  the  only  ambassador  of  those  sent  to 

•  AUegrini,  Raccolta  d'Elogi  d'Uombi  Illus.  Toscani,  vol.  ii**,  Elogio  ccxliii. 
—Varchi,  Lib.  x",  p.  192. 


Genoa  who  manfully  returned  to  give  an  account  of  his  mission, 
and  this  he  did  by  disparaging  the  strength  of  Charles,  repre- 
senting his  want  of  resources  and  the  impossibility  of  his  re- 
maining in  Italy  from  the  necessity  of  being  present  in  Austria 
to  oppose  both  Turks  and  Lutherans.  Girolami  therefore 
encouraged  his  countrymen  to  defend  themselves  to  the  last  and 
thus  at  least  acquire  the  sympathy  of  surrounding  nations  and 
the  glory  of  dying  in  the  sacred  defence  of  their  hberty  and 
national  independence.  The  community  was  agitated  from 
the  populace  upwards  ;  many  of  the  principal  citizens,  such  as 
Lorenzo  Segni,  were  openly  for  treating  with  Clement,  and 
many  more  were  secretly  of  the  same  opinion  but  afraid 
to  declare  it ;  again  there  was  a  vast  number,  especially  the 
young  men,  ardent  for  war  and  unmeasured  defiance  to  the 
pontiff.  With  these  was  the  gonfalonier,  who  on  the  failure 
of  their  embassy  called  a  full  meeting  of  the  citizens*.  "  Grave 
*'  is  the  deliberation,"  said  he,  adckessing  the  most  numerous 
assemblage  of  the  Great  Council  that  had  yet  been  witnessed. 
•*  Grave  is  the  dehberation,  and  important  above  all  others 
"  hitherto  held  or  that  may  ever  again  be  held  0  Florentines !  is 
'*  that  for  which  you  are  now  in  this  place  and  in  such  numbers 
"  assembled  ;  for  it  is  not  now  a  question  of  enlarging  or  re- 
"  stricting  your  frontier ;  not  that  of  subsidising  with  more  or 
*•  less  money  some  foreign  potentate  whose  arms  or  reputation 
"are  to  be  our  safeguard ;  not  of  concluding  peace  or  truce 
'*  \sith  some  near  or  distant  commonwealth  ;  but  solely  to  de- 
"  termine  whether  you  will  tamely  return  into  that  servitude 
"  which  you  for  fifteen  years  have  suffered,  or  truly  preserve 
'*  the  liberty  that  you  have  so  lately  recovered,  but  rather  by  the 
"  goodness  of  God  than  the  will  of  mortal  man.  You  are  the 
"  prince  of  this  republic,  free  and  prudent,  and  I  am  here  your 
"  minister.  It  is  not  my  province  to  discuss  the  reasons  that 
"  may  be  alleged  on  either  side,  they  have  already,  and  for 

•  Lettere  di  Carlo  Capello,  passim* 
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'•  some  time  past,  beeu  canvassed  in  private  places,  in  the 
**  markets,  and  in  public  assemblies,  wherefore  it  would  only  be 
"  vexation  to  repeat  them  ;  and  as  you  are  here  prompt  to  give 
**  your  votes  freely  aud  independently  for  the  execution  of  that 
*•  on  which  the  majority  shall  decide,  let  us  hope  that  in  this 
'*  way  your  mind  may  be  made  kuo\Mi.  If  it  should  be  in  con- 
*•  fonnity  with  the  opinion  of  not  a  few  who  in  their  partiality 
*'  have  advised  a  reconciliation  with  Pope  Clement,  you  will 
*'  enjoy  in  tranquillity  that  portion  of  your  honour  and  your  pro- 
"  perty  that  may  be  spared  by  the  extortions  and  licentiousness 
**  of  him  who  with  fair  words  is  now  endeavouring  to  command 
**  you  to  your  eternal  infamy  and  the  disgrace  of  this  miserable 
"  age.  But  if  you  be  disposed  to  maint^iin  yourselves  in  this 
"  by  you  (in  words  at  least)  so  much  lauded  freedom,  it  will  be 
*•  necessary  to  embrace  it  more  nearly  and  dearly,  ay  and  more 
'*  gladly  too  than  your  riches  or  your  pleasures,  nay  even  than  life 
"  itself ;  and  you  must  resolve  to  expose  all  these,  if  need  be, 
**  not  only  to  preserve  it  for  yourselves  your  children  and  de- 
•*  scendants  but  for  the  eternal  gloiy  of  so  noble  a  city  and 
••  the  dignity  of  the  Tascan  name"*.  This  speech  had  its 
effect  on  all,  but  especially  amongst  the  younger  part  of  the 
assembly  :  fifteen  out  of  the  sixteen  gonfalons  declared  their 
determination  to  peril  life  and  property  in  resisting,  rather 
than  honoiur  and  liberty  in  yielding  to  a  tyrant,  the  gonfalon 
of  the  Green  Dragon  of  San  Giovani  alone  advising  that  even 
without  waiting  for  the  appearance  of  Philibert  they  should 
voluntarily  submit  themselves  to  Clement.  The  Gonfalonier 
of  Justice  thanked   the  citizens   for   their  support,  formally 

•  Pitti,  Lib.  ii.,  p.  189. — Varchi,  Lib.  tive.  Pitti  is  sparing  of  such  ornament 

Z.,  pp.   172-174.— Varchi  gives   this  and    perhaps    more   genuine   on   that 

speech  differently;  his  history  is  full  account  in  what   he  docs  give:    his 

of  admirable  oratitms,  evidently  com-  style  is  pithy,  tondenscd,  and  without 

posed  by  himself  and  probably  from  ornament,   except    purity.      He    was 

those  he  had  heard  the  speakers  deli-  just  ten  years  old  when  these  events 

▼er;  and  in  point  of  style,  especially  occurred.     I  have  chosen  to  give  his 

in  perspicuity,  they  far  excel  his  uarra-  report. 
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devoted  himself  to  the  cause,  exhorted  the  young  men  to  become 
skilful  soldiers  in  this  war,  and  after  it  a  terror  to  their 
enemies ;  urged  the  magistrates  and  chiefs  of  departments  to 
increased  zeal  and  acti\ity  ;  implored  the  wealthy  to  sacrifice 
some  of  then-  riches  for  the  secure  enjoyment  of  the  remainder, 
not  only  free  from  the  impending  tyranny  but  also  from  the 
wonted  exactions  of  every  foreign  potentate  who  chose  to  pass 
the  Alps  for  the  plunder  of  Italy.  Nor  were  his  words  useless; 
for  although  there  was  a  treacherous  spirit,  and  a  timid  spirit, 
and  even  a  corrupt  spirit  abroad  in  the  community,  the  stub- 
born spirit  of  liberty  hke  Aaron's  rod  finally  swallowed  them  all. 
Many  rich  citizens  ministered  voluntarily  to  the  public  wants 
both  with  purse  and  credit ;  example  and  mutual  encourage- 
ment spread,  and  the  gonfalonier,  who  in  these  excited  moments 
cast  off  all  legal  restrictions  and  assumed  an  almost  absolute 
authority,  infused  his  own  energy  into  the  people  while  he  in- 
timidated the  doubtful  and  disaffected  by  a  stern  uncompromising 
severity  =!«. 

Of  the  latter,  the  Palleschi  were  now  more  than  ever  inclined 
to  make  their  peace  with  Clement :  Capponi  was  gone,  and  the 
bui-st  of  democracy  consequent  upon  his  fall  left  them  no  hope 
of  ultimate  rule  ;  they  had  long  been  attracted  by  Medician 
gravity  and  as  danger  neared,  eager  to  cancel  past  infidelity 
by  present  submission,  they  swept  with  fatal  speed  into  its  all- 
absorbing  influence.  These  were  followed  by  many  a  bankrupt 
and  needy  citizen  whose  best  hoi^e  was  in  a  change  ;  by  others 
who  naturally  averse  to  the  Medici,  yet  believed  their  advent 
inevitable  and  from  apprehension  fell ;  by  numbers  of  quiet 
and  useful  citizens  intent  on  gain  and  zealous  in  their  callina, 
but  not  disposed  to  peril  either  person  or  property  in  upholdina 
the  existing  government.  The  great  mass  of  men  however 
remained  faithful  through  love  of  liberty  self-interest  or  am- 


•   Lettere  di  Carlo   Capello,  passim,     iii",  pp. 
—Varchi,  Lib.  x°,  pp.  166  and  1 77.—     p.  45,  et 
Nerll,  Lib.  ix.,  p.  193.— Pitti,  Lib. 
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bition  ;  and  all.  from  apprehension  of  a  IMedician  oligarchy 
were   ready   for    ever)'  sacrifice ;    the  more   so  from  liavmg 
acted  so  openlv  and  ardently  against  it.      Amongst  the  lower 
order  of  citizens  or  -  Non  StotuaH  "  there  was  a  strong  dispo- 
sition  to  support  the  government  because  their  condition   had 
been   improved,  their  hopes  encouraged,  and  their  ambition 
awakened  :  in  private  they  were  more  noticed  by  men  of  higher 
rank  and  civic  privileges,  and  a  door  had  been  opened  for  their 
entrance  into  public  life  and  honours  by  the  re«>nacting  and 
extending  of  a  law  passed  in  1404  which  alluNv..!  iwenty-eight 
new  citizens  to  be  admitted  annually  from  that  class  into  the 
great  national  councU.     This  number  was  now  augmented  to 
sixty  and  the  old  qualification  for  civic  rights,   namely  fifty 
years' constant  payment  of  taxes,  was  reduced  to  tliirty,  so  that 
men  had  now  some  chance  either  for  themselves  or  children  of 
obtaining  such  distinctions. 

Others  of  lower  condition  were  a  sort  of  clients  to  great 
families  and  followed  their  movements,  but  the  lowest  mechanics, 
the  idle  and  the  vicious,  loved  the  public  games,  the  shows, 
and  festivities  of  Medician  rule  and  longed  for  their  presence  ; 
80  that  from  highest  to  lowest  there  was  a  contlict,  not  of 
opinion  and  i»rinciple  but  of  desires  and  passions,  at  any  time 
difficult  to  manage  but  peculiarly  so  when  the  gratification  or 
destniction  of  them  was  dependent  on  a  powerful  army  without 

the  walls. 

Nor  were  the  subject  cities  in  a  less  tremulous  state ;  the 
Ghibiline  Tisa  had'  lost  everjthing  but  honour  and  hatred 
to  Florence,  wherefore  its  anticipated  fall  by  the  arms 
of  a  Ctesar  was  peculiarly  soothing  to  her  feelings.  Arezzo 
had  never  settled  quietly  under  the  Florentine  yoke,  for  the 
Aretines  were  a  restless  acute  race  who  longed  for  independ- 
ence and  expected  some  advantage  from  the  troubles  of 
Florence  Pistoia  was  faithful  to  the  Florentine  government 
bv  whomsoever  administered  ;  her  own  bloody  and  everlasting 


discord  leaving  no  room  for  distinctions,  and  all  the  other 
cities  followed  this  example  and  bowed  to  the  ruling  power. 
The  neighbouring  states  generally  hated  and  feared  and  wished 
for  the  downfall  of  Florence  ;  the  Senese  nursed  up  their 
ancient  jealousy  and  though  detesting  Clement  for  a  recent 
attempt  to  restore  Fabio  Petrucei,  their  national  antipathies 
triumphed,  and  pretending  allegiance  to  the  emperor  took  an 
active  part  against  her.  The  Luechese  were  more  favourable  : 
the  Duke  of  Urbino  depended  or,  as  their  general,  affected  to 
depend  on  the  Venetians  :  Genoa  under  Andrea  Doria  would 
fain  have  seen  Ilorelice  in  the  imperial  ranks ;  but  the  time 
was  past  and  she  looked  forward  to  the  secure  possession  of 
Seravezza  from  the  INIedici.  Charles  the  Good  of  Savoy  was 
entirely  occupied  with  (ieiieva  then  wild  with  religious  reform; 
Mantua  and  other  small  states  did  not  affect  Florence  except 
as  members  of  a  league  now  virtually  dissolved :  Venice  a 
j)rincipal  member  looked  to  her  own  behoof  without  much 
feeling  for  Florence  except  in  relation  to  herself:  the  Duke  of 
Ferrara  had  already  betrayed  the  Florentines  and  aided  their 
tyrant,  even  tlic  very  man  who  would  have  despoiled  and  mur- 
dered him  1  Francis  L  intent  only  on  recovering  his  children 
and  reckless  of  honour  justice  or  humanity,  still  flattered  and 
beguiled  them :  Henry  VIII.  had  quarrelled  with  Charles  V. 
about  Catharine  of  Aragon,  and  Clement  to  favour  the  emperor 
took  part  against  liini ;  but  he  was  too  far  off  to  render  assist- 
ance except  by  money,  and  Wolsey  had  refused  any  loan  to 
Portinari  the  Florentine  Ambassador  *. 

Charles  V.  was  all-powerful,  more  so  than  any  monarch  since 
Cliarlemagne,  yet  in  continual  need  of  money,  and  nothing  but 
his  sagacity  in  choosing  able  but  cruel  and  unscrupulous  com- 
manders  could  have  enabled  him  to  maintain  his  armies.  With 
Naples  and  Milan  in  his  hands  and  the  Church  at  his  feet  he 

♦  Lettere  di  Carlo  Capello,  Venetian     ment,    Lettera   x.,  Scrie   ii",   vol.  i*», 
Anil>nR«'ndorat  Florrnre,  to  liig  wvorn-      Rr-lriyione  Vcnetc. 
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was  little  less  than  king  of  Italy,  aiul  terrible  to  all  her  princes. 
But  he  was  embarrussed  by  want  of  fuuils,  by  the  rapid  and 
turbulent  progress  of  the  refommtion,  aiid  above  all  by  the 
arms  of  Sultan  Solynian  who  with  a  numerous  host  had  invaded 
Austria  and  laid  siege  to  the  capital :  on  this  above  all  things 
did  Florence  calculate  to  remove  her  danger  by  forcing  the 
emperor's  speedy  dej^rture  to  his  brothers  aid  and  the  salva- 
tion of  Christendom.  This  too  was  the  opinion  of  the  jx)pe  and 
other  Italian  states  :  Clement  therefore  offered  reasonable 
terms  which  were  stifled  in  the  birth  ;  uiid  the  latter  while 
watching  only  their  own  interests,  encouraged  Florence  to  hold 
out  because  every  impediment  to  the  emperor  would  enable 
them  to  make  a  more  favourable  Inxn^ain  for  themselves*. 

On  the  joint  report  of  the  FloreiUme  amluisbudoi's  which  was 
with  so  much  difficulty  accomplished  by  Capponi,  Fmncesco 
V^ettori,  Andreuolo  Niccolini,  Juct)|H)  (inicciurdini,  and  Pier- 
francesco  Portinari  were  despatched  in  embassy  to  Clement  but 
the  latter,  or  else  Fnmcesco  Nasi  the  sub-ambassador,  Imnied 
on  to  arrest  if  possible  the  march  of  Philibert  until  all  hope  of 
reconciliation  had  failed.  The  envoy  soon  saw  that  no  chance 
of  accommodation  existed  except  by  alisolute  submission  ;  nor 
was  Clement  moved  from  his  intent  by  all  the  remonstrances  of 
Jacopo  Salviati  and  Ruberto  Pucci  :  lie  tlionght  the  enterprise 
easy  and  no  moral  or  religious  scruples  arrested  his  revenge f. 
Nevertheless,  to  encourage  hope,  the  Cardinal  of  Capua  was 
despatched  to  the  prince  in  order  to  suspend  hostilities  for 
a  moment  while  he  repaired  to  Florence,  but  with  demands  so 
e.\.travagant  that  he  soon  depaited  unsatisfied,  and  Clement 
hearing  of  the  emperors  leaving  Placentia  hastened  with  an 
escort  of  three  hundred  cavalrj'  to  meet  him  at  Bologna.  The 
pontiff  was  accompanied  by  the  Florentine  embassy,  and  at 
Cesina,  alarmed  by  the  rapid  advance  of  the  Turks  and  their 

♦  Lettrre  di   Carlo  Capello,  pojulni.     +  Segni,  Lib.  iii",p.  170. — Varchi,  Lib. 
— Segni,  Lib.  iii«>,  p.  210.— Pitti,  Lib.     ix.,  p.  64,  and  Lib.  x.,  p.  155. 
iii",  pp.  193-197. 


investment  of  Vienna,  therefore  doubting  Charles's  ability  to 
support  him  against  Florence,  he  suddenly  proposed  what  might 
have  been  considered  reasonable  terms  if  any  dependence  could 
have  been  placed  in  his  integrity  or  had  any  real  wish  of  recon- 
ciliation existed  in  the  Florentine  government.  But  they 
thought,  and  truly  too,  that  there  was  no  middle  course  for  an 
ejected  Medici  between  absolute  exclusion  and  unbounded 
tyranny.  Clement  declared  himself  ready  to  "make  peace 
*•  with  Florence  ;  to  maintain  its  free  government,  Great 
"  Council,  the  creation  of  magistrates,  and  the  urban  militia, 
"  all  in  their  existing  state  ;  provided  that  his  nephews  were 
'*  readmitted  as  citizens,  Catharine  of  Medicis  restored,  his 
"  armorial  bearings  replaced,  ambassadors  sent  to  his  court, 
"  and  that  Florence  joined  tlie  imperial  league :  and  moreover 
"  that  a  gonfalonier  should  be  elected  for  life  out  of  sixty  names 
•*  i)resented  to  him  whence  he  was  to  select  ten  for  public 
"  approbation :  that  a  council  of  eiglity  or  a  hundred  should 
*'  be  also  created  for  life  ten  of  whom  were  to  be  of  his  own 
"  nomination  independent  of  the  Great  Council." 

Francesco  Vettori  an  intimate  friend  of  Clement,  and  Fran- 
cesco Guicciardini  who  had  already  joined  him  had  considerable 
difficulty  in  settling  these  terms,  and  Francesco  Nasi  was  des- 
patched with  them  to  Florence.  Carducci  was  too  well  aware 
of  the  temper  and  apprehensions  of  the  councils  not  to  foresee 
their  immediate  acceptance  of  such  conditions,  and  dreading  any 
compromise  with  so  deceitful  an  enemy  and  all  the  consequences 
of  his  once  gaining  admission  to  Florence,  ordered  Nasi  to  keep 
them  secret :  the  latter  was  induced  to  obey  by  the  advice  of 
Donate  Giannotti  secretary  to  the  Decemvirate  of  War,  but 
took  care  to  have  the  conditions  registered  by  Donate  as 
vouchers  for  his  own  fidelity  *.  Immediately  after  this  no  less 
than  sixty  suspected  citizens  were  arrested  at  different  times 

*  Neili,  Lib.  ix.,  p.  204.— Segni,  Lib.  iii.,  pp.  209-11.— Carlo  Capello,  Let- 
tera  Ixiii. 
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and  amongst  them  Filipjx)  Nerli,  tiic  author  of  the  Commenta- 
ries, and  Filippo  Valori,  wliose  hrother  Francesco  had  already 
absconded.  His  uncle  Baccio  had  accepted  the  office  of  com- 
missary in  the  hoi^tile  camp  and  was  the  only  distinguished 
Florentine  as  yet  base  enough  to  serve  openly  in  an  official  em- 
ployment against  his  country  *. 

The  pontiff  arrived  on  the  first  of  November  at  Bologna 
where  the  emperor  joined  him  three  dnvs  after,  accompanied  by 
Antonio  de  I^eyva  and  a  guard  of  six  tlmu^uuil  infantn'  :  on 
entering  the  palace  he  knelt  to  his  former  captive,  and  then 
retired  with  him  for  secret  conference,  both  occupying  one 
house  with  free  conununication  between  their  apartments.  The 
palace  was  filled  with  ambassadors  from  half  the  world  ;  a  new- 
league  of  all  the  Italian  powers,  except  devoted  Florence,  wjis 
'*ouclu<led  in  December :  the  Turk  had  suddenly  retired  from 
Vienna,  no  one  then  knew  why,  and  left  the  emperor  free  :  the 
j>ontiff  s  hopes  of  Florence  again  mounted  :  the  Duke  of  Milan, 
who  had  not  been  even  named  in  the  treaty  of  Cambrav, 
arrived  under  safe  conduct  to  implore  tli<*  clemency  of  Caesar 
and  through  papal  interference  and  his  own  failing  health,  was 
permitted  to  linger  out  the  remnant  of  a  nii^trable  existence  in 
a  now  more  miserable  countiy.  The  Venetians  were  compelled 
to  restore  all  thev  held  of  the  l>uchvof  Milan,  which  at  Sforzas 
death  would  necessarily  devolve  on  the  emperor;  to  relinquish 
what  they  possessed  in  Puglia  to  the  crown  of  Naples,  Cervia 
and  Ravenna  to  the  Church,  and  enter  mto  a  league  for  the 
common  defence.  The  Duke  of  Fenara  found  himself  obliged 
to  leave  his  dispute  with  the  pope  about  the  possession  of 
Modena  to  the  arbitration  of  Charles  who  wsis  meanwhile  to 
occupy  that  city.  Francesco  Sforza  was  to  pay  one  million  of 
ducats  for  his  exhausted  dukedom,  marry  a  niece  of  the  em- 
peror's, give  up  Pavia  to  Antonio  de  Leyva  un  a  reward  for  his 
cruelties,  and  let  the  citadel  of  Milan  remain  in  the  hands  of 
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Charles,  besides  a  pension  to  the  Marquis  del  Vasto  and 
other  draininjTs  of  this  naturally  rich  and  therefore  unhappy 
province.  A  place  was  left  for  Francis  as  soon  as  he  had 
fulfilled  the  conditions  of  the  late  treaty  with  the  recovery  of 
his  sons,  and  the  whole  of  this  important  transaction  was 
afterwards  solemnly  proclaimed  in  the  church  of  San  Petronio 
in  January  lo-SO^'^  But  it  is  now  time  to  resume  the  narra- 
tive of  Florentine  misfortunes. 

The  ambjissadors  who  from  their  omi  wvmt  of  powers  to  con- 
clude any  negotiation,   powers  that  had  been  expressly  and 
jealously  withheld,  althougli  forced  to  despatch  Francesco  Na.si 
to  Florence   did  not  discontinue  their  efforts,  but  what  better 
terms  could  be  then  expected  from  Clement  short  of  an  absolute 
renunciation  of  all  liis  family  pretensions  is  not  so  easy  to  con- 
ceive.    It  was  perhaps  proper,  as  it  certainly  was  hold  and 
generous  to  reject  them  and  such  conduct  would  have  gained  due 
praise  had  tlie  struggle  been  more  fortunate  ;  but  as  it  was,  and 
especially  after  the  retreat  of  Solyman,  the  question  became  one 
of  prudence  or  desperation  :  yet  it  was  a  noble  strife  !  Florence 
alone  against  the  church  and  all  the  power  of  Caesar  !     Seeing 
their  mission  fruitless  the  ambassadors   had   their  audience 
of  leave,  and  Jacopo  Guicciardini  indignantly  declared  that 
their  country  had  recalled  them  in  despair  because  they  could 
not  awaken  the  pontiff's  feelings   sufficiently  to  relieve   her 
from  the  scourge  of  that  licentious  soldiery  with  which  he  had 
encompassed  her;  but  in  so  dohig  she  had  also  commissioned 
them  to  tell  him  that  she  would  defend  her  liberty  to  the 
death,  and  that  as  there  was  no  pity  to  be  found  where  it 
ought  to  be,  in  Christ's  vicar  and  the  prince  of  Christendom, 
she  would  tmst  to  God's  justice  and  judgment  and  her  own 
right  hand  for  the  consequences.  *'  Beit  known  to  you," conti- 
nued Guicciardini  more  sternly  addressing  the  pontiff,  "  Be  it 
"  knowTi  that  in  the  defence  now  made  hy  Florence,  which  is 

•  Guicciardini,  Lib.  xix.,  cap.  \i.,  passim —Segn\,  Lib.  iii",  pp.  214-216. 
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"  also  your  country,  she  first  defends  her  liberty,  a  gift  of  God 
"  to  mortals,  the  most  lovely  and  admirable  of  all  worldly  en- 
*'  dowments ;  then  she  defends  her  property,  her  children,  her 
*'  religion,  things  alwve  all  others  dear  and  precious  which 
"  vour  army,  a  mixture  of  barbarous  nations  and  enemies  of 
"  every  justice,  have   partly   robbed   us  of  partly  murdered 
**  and  partly  endangered  without  your  showing,  1  do  not  say  a 
*'  shadow  of  mercv,  but  every  hour  rendering  vour  unmitigated 
*'  cruelty  more  apparent  towards  that  city  in  which  you  were 
**  born,  educated,  honoured,  and  by  whose  means  you  reached 
"  that  exalted  dignity  you  now  enjoy.      If  pity  for  such  a 
*•  country  do  not  move  you,  what  can  ever  move  you  to  mercy 
*'  or  compassion  ?     If  the  cniel  spectacle  of  tliis  countr}-,  lace- 
*'  mted  and  wounded  in  everv'  part,  does  not  fill  you  with 
"  horror ;  by  what  frightful  monster,  by  what  tremendous  fury 
"  can  you  ever  be  put  into  fear  or  repentance  ?  I  cannot,  when 
*'  I  think  of  the  cruel  ravages  thatmv  atflicted  country  suffers  : 
*'  I   caimot  contain  my  tears  nor  stop  that  burst  of  feeling 
**  which  renders  me  unable,  1  will  not  say  to  speak,  but  even  to 
"  bear  this  miserable  existence  ;  and  you  holy  father  who  hold 
*'  the  place  on  earth  of  the  merciful  Redeemer  of  this  universe; 
**  you  are  not  moved !  you  do  not  command  your  army  to 
"  desist,  and  not  inflict  so  much  ruin  on  that  country,  which 
"  even  if  she  have  erred  by  the  fault  of  some  (who  too  jealous 
*'  perhaps  of  lil)erty  have  not  allowed  her  to  perform  every 
"  little  duty  towards  yourself)  has  at  least  in  this  done  well ; 
*'  that  she  determines  to  be  free,  and  will  never  again  suffer 
"  the  yoke  of  servitude." 

Clement  is  said  to  have  writhed  in  anger  during  this  speech 
and  along  with  others  then  present  at  once  stopped  Guicciar- 
dini :  Vettori  continued  with  a  milder  tone  and  language  and 
succeeded  in  soothing  the  violence  of  Clement  who  in  a  loud 
and  angry  voice  exclaimed  that,  "  He  had  no  intention  of 
**  destroying  the  liberty  of  Florence ;  that  he  well  knew  what 


"  he  ought  to  do;  but  they  on  the  contrary  were  the  impious 
"  tyrants  who  under  that  name  of  '  Pojwlo  '  had  expelled  the 
"  citizens  and  concentrated  in  a  few  '  Arrahhiati '  without  rank 
"  or  honours  all  the  public  authority"*. 

The  embassy   then   retired  and   immediately  returned   to 
Florence :  Vettori,  who  had  acted  with  more  mildness  and  less 
resolution  than  the  rest,  alone  feared  to  show  himself,  and  sud- 
denly  changed  from  Florentine  ambassador  to  a  privy  counsellor 
of  the  pope  by  whom  he  then  and  for  a  long  time  had  been 
pensioned:    he  was  declared  a  rebel  and  all  his  possessions 
confiscated.      Francesco  Guicciardini  had  done  and   suffered 
in  the  same  manner ;  he  was  universally  hated,  being  proud 
and  imperious  like  most  of  his  race  and  as  a  lawyer  unjust  and 
mercenarj-.     "  He  believed,"  says  Varchi  "or  wished  others  to 
believe  that  he  had  saved  Florence  from  being  plundered,  and 
thought  that  so  gi-eat  a  benefit  had  been  left  not  only  unre- 
warded but  even  unacknowledged  by  both  the  people  and  the 
Medici;  wherefore  he  remained  and  was  allowed  to  remain 
unemployed  during  the  whole  time,  his  connexion  with  Niccolo 
Capponi  being  of  more   use  to   him  than  the  above  service, 
done  as  he  pretended  for  the  people  and  the  Medici :  without 
mixing  in  public  business  he  passed  his  time  between  Florence 
and  his  villa  and  was  then  occupied  in  writing  much  of  his 
history  "f.     Some  in  Florence  were  less  fortunate  ;  for  besides 
those  suspected  citizens  who  were  confined  in  October,  all  the 
resident  Spanish  merchants  were  closely  watched  and  every 
action  rigidly  though  not  roughly  investigated,  but  the  slightest 
unguarded  expression  amongst  the  citizens  in  favour  of  Me- 
dician  rule  became  dangerous.     Carlo  Cocchi  was  accused  of 
having  said  that  Florence  belonged  to  the  Medici  wherefore 
it  would  be  better  to  admit  them  at  once  than  cause  a  war, 
and  that  he  thought  the  "Campana"  should  at  once  sound  for  a 

•  Nerli,  Lib.  ix.,  p  204.— Segni,  Lib.  iii«,  pp.  216-19. 
t  Varchi,  Lib.  x.,  pp.  168-170-1 7 l.-Scgni,  Lib.  iii",  pp.  216-19. 
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parliament.  Now  a  parliament  was  justly  held  in  abhorrence 
by  the  liberal  Florentines;  who  wishes  a  parliament  wishes 
destruction  was  an  ancient  proverb,  ami  <  ocdii  was  accordingly 
arrested,  tried  by  the  "  (^larantia/'and  instantly  beheaded^. 

Seven  days  after,  on  the  twenty-third  of  October,   Vittorio 
Franceschi  called  "  Fra  Higogolo  "  a  Franciscan  iiicnk  uf  San 
Miniato,  in  despite  of  his  clerical  privileges  was  also  decapitated 
for  either  having  spiked  or  endeavoured  to  sjiikr  four  of  the 
largest  battering  guns   in  that  outwork.     A  nioiv>   relebrated 
man  soon  followed  him  to  the  scallold:    I'icino  di  Chembino 
Ficini  grandson  of  Mai-silio,  but  says  Vardii,  "  veiy  different 
from  him  ;  for  he  was  no  less  a  great  philosopher  than  a  theo- 
logist,  and  tmly  divine  as  well  in  his  lit'.-  .ts  in  his  learning." 
Ficiuo's  crime  was  having  asserted  that  i  lurence  was  better 
under  the  "  Balis'  than  under  the  people,  and  that  having  been 
so  magniticently  embellished  and  so  lung  licld  by  the  Medici 
they  had  a  prescriptive  right    beyond  all    others   to  a  great 
share  f.     He   was  condemned  without    remorse   hy  the  same 
tribunal  for  his  sincerity  in  defence  of  that   house  which  had 
nourished  all  his  family  !    Others  were  tort  mod  :  and  so  severe 
a  system  of  discipline  was  maintaineil  that  every  enemy  became 
silent  and  terror-struck  while  the  friends  of  lilterty  were  l)old 


•  **  Chi  vuoh  parlammto,  vuole  ijms- 
UtmttUo.^"  Ami  t>o  convinced  wa» 
Savonarula  of  the  danijer  of  parliainentH 
that  he  liail  the  following  stan/a  in- 
scribed in  golden  letters  in  the  Great 
Council  Hall:— 

*'  Se  questo  {lopolar  consiglio,  c  certo 
ftoverBo,  popol,  dcUa  tua  cittate 
Conserri,  chc  da  Dio  t'  e  stato  ofTerto, 
In  pace  f  tarai  sempre,  e'n  libcrUite  ; 
Tien   dunque  V  otchio  dclla  mente 

aperto, 
Che  molte  insidie  ognor  ti  fien  parate, 
E  sappi,  ohe  chi  vuol  far  Pailanicnto 
Vuol  torti  dellc  mani  il  rcggimento." 

"  If, O people,  you  preserve  thi«  popu- 


lar coimjil  and  certain  government  of 
your  <ity  which  CJod  has offere«l  to  you, 
you  will  alwa\s  rmiiiiii  peaceful  and 
free  :  wliereforc  keep  the  mind's  eye 
open  ;  for  many  snares  arc  hourly  pre- 
paring for  you  ;  ind  know,  that  who- 
soever wants  to  cull  a  Parliament  wants 
to  wrest  the  government  from  your 
hands." —  And  Segiii  tells  U3  that 
during  the  whole  time  the  campana 
was  ringing,  vengeance  was  allowed  to 
be  taken  with  impunity  for  all  private 
injuries,  even  to  wounds  an»l  death  in 
the  streets,  but  not  within  doors. — 
(Vide  Segni,  Lb.  v.,  p.  296.) 
t  Segui,  Lib.  iii",  p.  2!3.  —  Varchi, 
Lib.  x%  pp.  158-60. 
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eager  and  unanimous :  Carducci  infused  spirit  into  all,  and  it 
was  then  remarked  by  Nerli  and  othere,  and  he  was  no  friend 
of  the  gonfalonier,  that  if  Piero  Soderini  had  evinced  such 
energy  in  1 5 1  xi  the  republic  would  have  been  saved  ;  but  on  the 
other  hand  it  was  alleged  that  if  Piero  Soderini  had  been  gon- 
falonier in  15 '2 9  the  freedom  of  Florence  would  have  been 
presei-ved  :  a  far  more  doubtful  case,  for  there  was  no  trusting 
a  Medici  *. 

This  energetic  spirit  and  the  slow  advance  of  Philibert  gave 
heart  to  the  people  ;  it  confirmed  their  already  wavering  reso- 
lution and  infused  new  vigour  into  the  defensive  operations. 
Fnder  the  auspices  of  Carducci,  who  despised  his  detractors  and 
was  only  intent  on  work,  and  with  Michael  Angelo's  genius  and 
example,  labour  never  ceased  by  night  or  day  until  the  city 
was  declared  tenable  and  a  growing  confidence  invigorated  the 
whole  community. 

The  fortress  of  San  Miniato  was  exclusively  commanded  by 
Stefano  Colonna  who  remained  there  nearly  insulated  :  it  was 
the  most  important  outwork,  and  great  labour  had  been  expended 
to  protect  it  by  strong  ramparts  and  deep  ditches  which  are  still 
in  many  parts  visible.  They  were  thrown  up  with  uncommon 
rapidity,  and  the  soil  being  a  tenacious  clay  and  formed  into  un- 
burned  bricks  mingled  with  flock  and  coarse  tow,  constituted  a 
solid  and  durable  revetment  impervious  both  to  rain  and  the 
breaching  effect  of  artillery  f.  By  a  public  decree  every 
building  sacred  or  profane,  every  tree  even  to  the  smallest 
vine  and  olive  within  a  mile  of  the  walls,  was  promptly  and 
unhesitatingly  demolished,  and  every  proprietor's  name  regis- 
tered as  a  public  creditor  to  the  amount  of  his  loss  :  the  devas- 
tation was  fearful,  for  each  suburb  was  a  city  in  itself,  and 
some  houses  such  as  that  of  the  Baccelli  family  in  the  suburb  of 
San  ( iallo  were  worth  20,000  florins,  or  near  30,000  pounds  of 

*  Nerli,  Lib.   ix.,  p.    193. —  Varchi,     Ammirato,  Lib.  xxx.,  p.  385. — Nardi, 

Lib.  X.,  p.  177.  Tiib.   viii.,   p.   356 Lettere  liv.  e 

t  Varchi,  Lib.   x.,  pp.    208-213.—     Iv.  di  Carlo  Capello. 
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the  present  day.  But  notwithstanding  this  so  enthusiastic  was 
the  spirit  of  freedom  that  hodies  of  young  citizens  led  by  the  pro- 
prietors themseWes  were  seen  ruining  house,  after  house,  villa 
after  villa,  with  great  beams  to  wliich  they  gjive  the  name  of 
••BrtMiVoiV),"  suspended  and  used  as  battering-rams,  while  others 
despoiled  the  gardens  and  orchards  and  bundling  all  into  fascines 
carried  them  off  to  the  defences. 

Amidst  this  wild  an<l  melancholy  scene,  in  itself  a  solemn 
and  impressive  lesson,  one  gentler  act  shone  forth  in  glorious 
illustration  of  the  iM)wer  of  genius  over  even  the  roughest  natures 
where  a  single  latent  and  congenial  spark  exists  to  be  awakened. 
A  multitude  of  soldiers  and  rustics  anned  with  one  of  these 
*•  Battitoios'  had  with  loud  shouts  demolished  most  part  of  the 
church  and  convent  of  San  Salvi  when  by  a  fall  of  the  ruins  a 
large  painting  **  al  Fresco''  of  the  Last  Supper  suddenly  burst 
upon  their  view.   In  an  instant  as  if  both  arms  and  tongues  had 
been  severed  they  stopped,  gazed,  and  were  silent ;  a  newborn 
sentiment  of  admiration  took  possession  of  their  mind,   and 
turning  away  they  refused  to  continue  the  work  of  desolation ! 
This  noble  picture  therefore  remains  to  the  present   day,  a 
splendid  though  now  sadly  injured  specimen   of  Andrea  del 
Sarto  s  genius  *. 

As  every  rose  has  its  thoni,  another  action  of  much  less  noble 
character  shadowed  the  enthusiastic  spirit  of  the  time  and  added 
bitterness  to  revenge.  The  destiiiction  of  the  arms  and  images 
of  the  Medici  although  so  feelingly  resented  by  Clement  was 
only  a  youthful  frolic  in  itself  and  excited  more  laughter  than 
anger  in  Florence  ;  but  when  Dante  and  Lorenzo  da  Castiglione 
urged  on  as  was  believed  by  their  brother  Giovambatista,  who, 
says  Varchi,  "had  nothing  good  but  his  name  and  his  looks," 


*  "  The  great  Emathian  conqueror  bid  spare 

The  house  of  Pindanis,  when  temple  and  tow'r 
Went  to  the  ground,"  &c*. — 

Carlo  Capcllo,  Let.,  Lettera  Ivii,  and  lix. — Varchi,  Lib.  x.,  pp.  185-6.- 

Ughi,  MS.,  p.  45,  €t  8iq. 
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rushed  with  a  band  of  wild  companions  and  maliciously  set 
Hre  to  the  Medician  villas  of  Careggi  and  Castello  and  the 
more  splendid  one  of  Jacopo  Salviati,  and  would  also  have 
destroyed  the  magnificent  palace  of  Poggio-a-Caiano  had  not  fear 
of  the  enemy  prevented  them ;  it  became  a  work  of  barbarians, 
and  far  more  serious  than  the  other  in  its  ultimate  consequences. 
They  had  in  fact  so  committed  themselves  with  the  Medici  that 
despairing  of  pardon,  nothing  which  could  widen  the  breach 
between  Clement  and  the  Florentines  came  amiss  to  them,  and 
even  Carducci  was  suspected  by  many  especially  by  Cardinal 
Salviati,  not  only  of  countenancmg  but  ordering  this  disgraceful 
act.  They  however  were  compelled  to  conceal  themselves  for 
some  time  from  his  real  or  pretended  anger,  and  it  seems  not 
unlikely  that  the  gonfalonier  though  not  accessory  to  the  deed 
was  far  from  regretting  its  occurrence,  as  an  additional  obstacle 
to  any  compromise  with  Clement  *. 

The  Duke  of  Ferrara's  treachery  left  the  post  of  captain- 
general  still  vacant  and  the  republic  conferred  it  on  Malat^sta 
Baglione  whose  head  quarters  were  established  in  the  garden 
of  the  Serristori  near  the  church  of  San  Niccolo  as  the  nearest 
point  to  the  enemy.  Heavy  rains,  want  of  artillery,  and  pos- 
sibly some  desire  of  bringing  round  an  accommodation  through 
the  repeated  embasseys  that  had  been  sent  to  him  from  Florence 
delayed  the  Prince  of  Orange  longer  than  a  General  who  was 
really  intent  on  finishing  the  war  would  have  permitted,  and  pro- 
bably saved  the  city  from  capitulation  or  a  storm.  While  the 
works  were  incomplete  the  people  wavered,  and  the  remaining 
Palleschi  waxed  bold;  the  gonfalonier  was  startled,  held  a  more 
ample  "  Pratica,"  and  even  called  some  of  the  most  devoted 
Palleschi  to  assist  in  itf :  but  when  Baglione  with  the  Peru- 
gian  and  Aretine  garrisons  were  once  safe  in  Florence  and  the 

*  Carlo  Capello,  Lettera  Ixii. — Varchi,  viano  de'  Medici,  Francesantonio  Nori, 

Lib.  X.,  pp.  187-8.  Francesco  Vettori,  and  many  others  of 

t  Such  as  Luigi  della  Stufa,  Matteo  the  Medician  party  who  still  remained 

Niccolini,   Lucca  dcgli  Albizzi,  Otta-  in  Florence. 
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defences  perfect,  liis  courage  revived  and  every  idea  of  surren- 
der vanished  ~^-. 

On  the  tenth  of  October  after  having  received  eight  guns  which 
the  Senese  from  enmity  to  Clement  hud  purposely  dehiyed, 
the  Imperiahsts  quitted  Figliinc,  and  on  the  fourteenth  were 
seen  from  the  towers  of  Fh)renr.*  inoviiKf  in  heaw  . cUnnns  to 
tlieir  destined  position  in  the  plain  of  liipoli,  uith  detachments 
scattered  round  the  Villa  JJandini,  the  Convent  of  Paradiso  and 
other  heights  but  pushing  their  advanced  guard  witliin  a  mile 
of  the  capital  I.  The  German  division  had  not  yet  appeared 
on  the  side  of  Bologna  so  that  all  the  right  bank  uf  the  river 
and  the  northern  plain  were  open  to  vfcoivo  supplies  which 
poured  in  abundantly,  and  the  investnicul  as  yet  was  confined 
to  the  southeni  quarter  beyond  tlic  Anio.  This  quiet  was  soon 
distuibed  by  Itamazzotto  Count  of  Tossignano  one  (jf  the  papal 
captains  who  regardless  of  anything  but  |»lun(ler  had  already 
taken  Firenzucda,  Scarperia,  and  otlier  places,  ami  after  ravag- 
ing the  Mugello  suddenly  descended  on  Prato,  carrying  terror 
and  devastation  along  with  him.  Tlie  i>riii(e  was  reenforced 
too  by  a  nund)erof  small  but  experipiiccd  Italian  condottieri  all 
of  noble  families  with  several  companies  under  them,  formin" 
what  had  not  long  before  been  habitually  donominated  "  Colon- 
w^///,"  whence  our  more  modem  appellation  <»f  colonel.  Amongst 
them  were  the  Count  of  San  Secondo,  Piero  Luigi  Farnese  who 
afterwards  became  so  infamously  notorious  ;  Alcssandro  Vitelli, 
destined'  to  act  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  subsequent  affairs  of 
Florence  ;  the  two  brothers  Sforza  and  Braccio  Baglione, 
kinsmen  but  mortal  foes  of  ^Malatesta  ;  ^larzio,  Siiarra,  and 
Camillo  Colonna,  all  three  enemies  of  Strtano  ;  (iiovambatisUi 
Savello  and  many  more  of  considerable  repute  in  those  angiy 
and  turbulent  times*. 

The  Marquis  del  Vasto  or  Guasto,  who  with  the  Prince  of 

•  Ncrli,  Lib.  viii.,  p.  192.  Lib.  x.,  pp.  20,5-6. 

t  Carlo  Capello,    Let.,  I^ttera  Iv.—     J  Varrhi,    Lib.  x.,   p.    129.  — Giul". 

Animirato,  Lib.  xxx°,  p. 384.—  Vanhi,     Ughi,  MS.,  p.  48. 


Orange  seems  to  have  pitied  Florence,  now  led  the  Spanish 
infantry ;  those  cruel  but  intrepid  bands  who  on  the  fii*st  glimpse 
of  that  city  as  from  th(?  heights  of  Aparata  it  burst  upon 
their  view  with  all  its  golden  plain,  wildly  brandished  their 
weapons  with  bacclianalian  joy  and  shouted  in  their  accustomed 
strain  "  Sit/nma  Fioiriizu  ijt't  niidij  ijour  rich  brocades,  for  we 
are  cominij  to  buy  tJiein  bij  the  pikf^a  lentfth-'. 

There  were  at  this  time  assembled  about  twenty  thousand 
Itfdian  tioops  besides  the  legular  army  of  Philibert,  and  inde- 
pendent of  Count  P'elix  of  Wittenberg's  force,  with  a  strong 
detachment  of  Spanish  "  BhotjitoHT  which  subsequently  occupied 
the  northern  bank  of  the  river  and  completed  the  investmentf . 
( >n  the  seventeenth  the  imperial  advanced  guard  had  entrenched 
itself  at  Oiramonte:   on  the  twenty-fourth  Count  Piero  Maiia 
de'  Rossi  and  Alessandro  ^'itelli  had  brought  sixteen  or  eighteen 
pieces  of  heavy  ordnance  from  Siena  which  were  placed  on  the 
high  grounds  of  Arcetri  and  Santa  Margherita  a  Montici,  and 
first  directed  against  the  villa  Barduccio  and  the  outwork  of  San 
Miniato  on  the  belfry  tower  of  wliich  were  mounted  two  guns 
und<'r  the  direction  of  a  celebrated  bombardier  surnamed  "// 
fA(]ii)"\.     The  prince  took  up  his  position  on  the  crest  of  that 
chain  of  hills  whicli  extends  in  a  curve  around  the  southern  line 
of  walls  from  the  south  bank  of  the  river  near  the  villa  of  Rus- 
ciano  on  the  east,  to  Monte  Oliveto  on  the  w'est.      Rusciano 
itself  was  occupied  by  Savelli,  Villa  Gallo  by  San  Secondo,  Gir- 
amonte  by  Vitelli,  the  hill  of  Montici  by  Sciarra  Colonna,  Fran- 
cesco Guicciardini's  villa  on  the  Ema  by  Giovanni  da  Sassatello 
and  other  captains  ;  the  2)rince  himself  occupied  some  houses 
of  the  Guicciardini  in  the  plain  of  Giullari ;  a  little  way  off  in 
the  Casa  della  Vaccina,  was  Baccio  Valori  ;  in  the  Villa  Taddei 
the  Duke  of  Malfi ;  in  Mlla  Barducci,  Pirro  Colonna  Count  of 
Castel  di  Piero;    in  Villa  Luna,  Valerie  Orsino  and  nearer  the 

*  Giul'\  I'ghi,  MS.,  p.  2r,G.  +  Carlo  CapcUo,  Lettere  liii.  to  Ixiii. 

+  Paulo  Giovio,  Stone,   Lib.  xxvii.,     — V^anUi,   Lib.    x.,    p.  208.  —  Segni, 
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Porta  San  Giorgio  was  the  Marquis  del  Giiasto  and  part  of  his 
veteran  Spanish  infiuitr)-;  the  rest  were  posted  in  various  pkces 
further  west  even  to  Bello  Squardo.  Some  of  the  Germans 
were  quartered  round  the  pnnce,  and  the  remainder  m  divers 
places  above  and  Wdow  amongst  the  hilly  ground,  west  of  the 
Italian  and  mixed  with  the  Spanish  infantrj^  *.  The  Pnnce 
of  Orange  seeing  that  he  was  not  likely  either  U>  intimidate  tlie 
besieged  or  make  any  impression  on  their  defences  determined 
to  blockade  the  town  and  therefore  threw  up  works  on  Monte 
Olive  to  a  steep  height  crowned  by  a  convent  and  commanding 
the  Pisan  road  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  westward  of  the 
San  Frediano  Gate.  This  was  intended  to  cut  otf  all  commu- 
nication with  Florence  by  the  left  bank  of  the  Arno  and  a 
strong  detachment  of  Landsknechts  was  pushed  forward  across 
the  stream  to  the  convent  of  San  Donato  which  commanded 
the  Pistoia  road  just  beyond  the  -  l»uute-alle-Mosse."  This 
convent  strong  and  vast  in  itself  was  reenforced  with  additional 
works,  and  supported  by  Ilamazzotto  s  bands  from  the  :Mugello 
on  the  side  of  Pmto,  commanded  all  the  western  plain  and 
subsequentlv  communicated  with  the  impenal  forces  of  the  right 
bank  of  the'river  at  and  eastward  of  Montughi  on  the  Bologna 

road  f. 

At  this  moment  Uie  Florentines  liad  about  eighteen  thousand 
infantry  and  six  hundred  cavalr}'  on  their  muster-roll  besides 
the  urban  guard ;  but  not  above  thiiieon  thousand  actually 
and  effectively  in  arras  of  which  more  than  eight  thousand 
according  to  Varchi  were  in  garrison  at  Florence  and  the  re- 
mainder distributed  amongst  the  few  places  of  impoilance 
which  were  to  be  defended ;  such  as  Prato,  Pistoia,  Pisa, 
Leghorn,  Volterra,  Kmpoli,  CoUe  and  Monte-Pulciano.  The 
various  battalions  in  garrison  at  llorence  were  under  six 
colonels  and  about  eighty  captains,  of  which  seventeen  were 
Florentines  of  good  family ;  a  plain  indication  of  the  strong 

•  Varchi,  Ub.  x.,  pp.  206-8.  t  Segni,  Lib.  viii«,  p.  221. 


military  spirit  that  Giovanni  de'  Medici's  genius  had  awakened 
amongst  this  nation  of  traders  *.  They,  and  numbers  of  their 
followers,  were  for  the  most  part  remnants  of  the  Black  Bands 
which  had  been  diligently  sought  for  after  their  dispersion  in 
the  Neapolitan  war ;  and  it  is  remarked  with  pride  by  Varchi 
that  there  was  "  no  officer  who  had  served  Giovanni  de'  Medici, 
even  as  a  servant  boy  or  page,  but  what  in  time  became  not 
only  a  captain  but  a  very  distinguished  one  "f. 

The  whole  population  of  Florence  had  now  become  military ; 
mothers  and  sisters  were  to  be  seen  arming  their  sons  and 
brothers  and  accompanying  them  to  their  stations  while  super- 
annuated fathers  exhorted  them  to  die  in  defence  of  their 
country:  in  the  first  night-assault  made  by  the  Imperialists 
Varchi  saw  an  old  man  hurrying  to  the  ramparts  leading  his 
almost  infant  son  along  witli  him.  "  What  are  you  doing  here 
with  that  young  child?"  exclaimed  the  historian.  ''Why,  I 
"  mean  that  he  shall  either  escape,  or  die  alonfj  with  ine  for 
"  his  country  8  freedom  "  replied  the  indomitable  parent  |. 
"  Mothers  and  sisters,"  says  a  cotemporary  historian,  "  whom 
I  have  seen  remove  arms  from  the  children's  apartment  in 
alarm  lest  they  should  by  some  accident  be  hurt,  I  then  saw 
placing  swords  in  their  hands  and  encouraging  them  to  manly 
exploits." 

Napoleone  Orsini  was  engaged  to  defend  their  most  distant 
possessions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Monte-Pulciano,  for  Ales- 
sandro  Vitelli  was  scouring  that  country  in  every  direction : 
Orsini  had  been  Ablwtof  Farfa  but  preferring  the  camp  to  the 


•  The  Florentine  captains  were, 
Strozzo  Strozzi,  Niccolo  Strozzi,  Fran", 
tie'  Bardi,  Andrea  Gherardini,  Caccia 
Altoviti,  Carletto  Altoviti,  Barbarossa 
de'  Bartoli,  Ivo  Biliotti,  Mariotto 
Gondi,  Antonio  Borgianni,  Luigi  Alto- 
viti, Gigi  or  Luigi  Macchiavelli,  Alcs- 
sandro  Monaldi,  Giovanfrancesco  Te- 
dini,    Raffaello    Ricoveri,   Zanobi    or 


Bobi  Ciafferi,  Lorenzo  Tassini,  Guale- 
rotto  Strozzi,  Caponsacco,  Bernardo 
Strozzi,  Benedetto  or  Betto  Rinuccini, 
besides  others,  who  were  as  well  as 
some  of  the  above,  serving  at  Pisa  and 
other  places.  {Varchi,  Lib.  x.,  p.  203.) 
t  Carlo  Capello,  Lettere  1.,  Hi.,  lix. — 
Varchi,  Lib.  x°,  p.  203. 
X  Varchi,  Lib.  x.,  p.  230. 
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cloister  hecame  one  of  the  most  formidable  gentlemen  robbers 
of  the  day.     He  had  assembled  a  strong  band  of  followers  on 
his  own  domain  of  liracciano  by  whose  aid  and  in  revenge  for 
the  sack  of  Home  he  committed  great  cruelties  on  the  imperial 
troops  wherever  they  could  be  found.  After  doing  some  service 
tor  Florence  Orsini  was   surpiised  and  as   is  said  not  unde- 
signedly  beaten,   his   column    wiis   dispersed    by   Alessandro 
Vitelli  and  he  never  after   returned   to   the    ranks  of  Flo- 
rence   l»ut   on    the   contrary  joined    the    papal    army*.     On 
the  twenty-fourth  of  October  when  the  prince  liad  completed 
his   lodgments   the   siege  of    Florence  may  be  said  to  have 
actively  commenced :  trilling   8kirmishe>  and  occasional    dis- 
charges of  artillery  fdled  up  the  time  until  tlie  twenty-ninth 
when  four  heavy  guns  were  placed   in  battery   uii   tlie   high 
ground  of  (Jiramonte  and  directed  a'Aiinst  the  belfry  tower  of 
San   ^liniato  which  commanded    the  camp  and    did    intinite 
mischief:  two  of  them  soon  biu^t,  and  after  firing  a  hundred 
and  lifty  rounds  without  effect  this  practice  was  discontinued. 
The  tower  was  massive  with  a  wide  projt^cting  cornice  over 
which  the  bombardier  above  mentioned  had  slung  l)ales  of  wool 
which   vibrated   to  every  shot   and   threw  them    off   without 
damage.     To  free   his  communications  with  Siena  and  thus 
secure  his  su]»plies  of  provisions  from  molestation,  the  prince  had 
taken   Colle  and  San  (Jimignano,  and  resolved  not  to  expose 
his  soldiers  to  much  active  warfare  against  the  capitid  itself  until 
he  had  received  further  assistance,  although  at  this  moment  he 
must  have   been   in  command  of  more  than  thii'tv  thousand 
men.     Yet  the   Florentines  were  so  little  alarmed  tliat   tlie 
land  and  villa  where  the  Prince  of  Orange  lodged  was  with- 
out difficulty  sold  by  the  owner  as  in   times  of  peace,  like 
the  Romans  of  old  who  bought  and  sold  the  ground  on  which 

•  Varchi,  Lib.  x.,  pp  264-0".— Ainini-     Paulo  fJiovio,  Lib.  xxviii.,  p.  170.— 
rato,  Lib.  xxx.,  p.  ,*J8t>. — Segni,  Lib.     Sismondi,  vol.  xii.,  p.  61. 
iii^  p.  226,  and    Lib.  ir.,  p.  238.  — 


Hannibal  was  encamped  *.     To  accomplish  this  the  Prince  of 
Orange  with  the  Marquis  del  Vasto  and  Baccio  Valori  had 
made  a  journey  to  Bologna  and  after  the  Milanese  and  Venetian 
affairs  were  arranged,  the  disposable  battalions  of  Spain  and 
Germany  with  twenty-five  pieces  of  cannon  crossed  the  Apen- 
nines and  by  occupying  Fiesole  and  all  the  northern  plain 
completed  the  blockade  of  Florence.     This  had  been  accom- 
plished  by  the   strenuous   exertions   of  Clement  to   restore 
Sforza,  along  with  general  tranquillity  in  Lombardy,  in  order 
the  sooner  to  wreak  an  odious  vengeance  on  his  country  f .     He 
was  however  in  no  enviable  state  of   mind;   the  enormous 
expense;  which  Charles  took  good  care  should  be  thrown  princi- 
pally on  him  ;  his  apprehensions  lest  that  monarch  should 
abandon  him  ;  some  sense  of  shame,  and  the  general  vitupera- 
tion which  his  vindictiveuess  had  generated  even  in  some  of 
those  whom  he  employed,  in  the  Prince  of  Orange  for  instance 
and  the  Marquis  del  Vasto,  all  fretted  him ;  for  both  these  chiefs 
were  too  generous  not  to  sympathise  openly  with  the  Floren- 
tines while  they  obeyed  their  monarch's  orders.     In  their  in- 
tercourse with   Florence  they   showed  this  sympathy,  which 
Clement's  stinginess  augmented,  yet  so  little  was  the  poli- 
tical history  of  that  commonwealth  supposed  to  be  known  to 
Charles,  that  Lottieri  Gherardi  by  the  counsel  of  these  two 
generals  who  commiserated  her  misfortunes,  was  despatched  to 
give  the  emperor  a  true  notion  of  it  as  regarded  the  Medici ; 
because,  as  they  asserted,  he  had  been  erroneously  informed 
and  made  to  believe  that  Florence  of  right  belonged  to  that 
family  as  their  hereditary  dominion  j.      But  Charles  having 


*  Vide  Lcttcre  di  Carlo  Capello,  Let- 
tera  lix.,  for  this  and  numerous  other 
instances  of  the  spirit  and  devotion  of 
the  citizens. 

t  Carlo  Capello,  Lettera  lix. — Segni, 
Lib.  iii^p.  226. — Muratori,  Annali. — 
Varchi,  Lib.  x.,  pp.  230  and  253-259. 


t  Varchi,  Lib.  x.,  p.  192.— The  fact 
seems  undoubted  but  Charles  V.'s 
ignbrance  extremely  questionable  :  he 
probably  knew  more  than  some  even 
of  his  most  exalted  instruments  in 
their  ignorance  believed. 
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had  some  trouble  with  Hberty  both  in  Spain  and  the  Nether- 
lands was  not  the  man  cither  by  nature  or  education,  inde- 
pendent of  his  engagements,  to  listen  for  a  moment  to  such 
reasoning  unless  conducive  to  his  own  undertakings. 

Sallies  and  skinnishes  were  continually  going  on  from  the 
first  moments  of  the  siege  until  the  blockade  became  complete 
by  the  descent  of  the  second  imperial  anuy  from  the  narrow 
passes  of  the  Apennines ;  but  on  the  second  and  tenth  of 
November  combats  of  a  more  serious  nature  proved  to  the 
beleaguering  army  that  tliey  had  soldiers  of  another  spirit  and 
disciphne  to  cope  with  than  the  disunited  and  discontented 
citizens  of  Rome.  The  first  was  a  sally  of  the  besieged  which 
gradually  extended  from  the  Siena  road  to  the  gate  of  Saint 
Nicholas  and  lasted  until  night  without  any  decisive  result ; 
but  the  Prince  of  Orange  supposing  that  on  Saint  Martin's  eve, 
a  festival  then  usually  celebrated,  the  inhabitants  would  be 
less  vigilant ;  the  night  proving  more  than  connnonly  dark 
with  continued  torrerits  of  rain  he  marsluilled  a  large  force 
which  advancing  in  perfect  silence  and  carrying  four  hundred 
ladders  simultaneouslv  invested  the  whole  line  of  walls  from 
the  Porta  di  San  Frediano  to  the  gate  of  Saint  Nicholas :  it 
seemed  a  hazardous  act,  for  the  fortress  of  San  Miniato  was 
close  in  the  rear  of  his  riglit  with  a  skilful  governor  and  daring 
ganison.  But  the  Florentmes  were  on  the  alert ;  the  young 
urban  guard,  which  never  once  failed  in  discipline  courage  or 
activity,  was  at  its  post ;  the  rest  of  the  garrison  took  the  alarm 
and  assembled  in  perfect  silence :  without  a  word,  without  any 
confusion  soldier  and  citizen  pressed  on  steadily  to  the  walls 
amidst  torches  and  lanterns  and  illuminated  houses;  the  boom- 
ing of  an  occasional  gun  as  chance  permitted  aim  alone  breaking 
this  univei-sal  stillness.  Anon  the  clash  of  spears  and  Lalberts,  the 
crashing  of  ladders  and  the  cries  of  falling  men,  reverberated 
from  gate  to  gate,  from  tower  to  tower  until  the  sounds  of  retreat- 
ing trumpets  proclaimed  the  complete  and  universal  repulse 


of  the  enemy  *.    It  was  immediately  after  this  sharp  lesson  that 
Philibert  repaired  to  Bologna  convinced  that  a  hundred  thou- 
sand determined  citizens  would  yield  to  nothing  but  starvation. 
Stefano  Colonna  who  was  a  skilful  and  enterprising  com- 
mander, tempted  probal)ly  by  the  pleasure  of  beating  up  the 
quarters  of  his  kinsman  Sciarra  with  whom  he  was  at  feud  as 
nmch  as  a  desire  of  distinction,  determined  in  the  beginning  of 
December  to  return  the  Piince  of  Orange's  late  visit  with  less 
ceremony  than  the  latter  apparently  expected,  from  the  small 
precaution  taken  to  secure  his  lines.      Wherefore  after  com- 
municating the  project  to  Malatesta   and  those  few  officers 
entitled  to  his  confidence,  he  in  despite  of  this  captain's  usual 
opposition  to  ever}'  enterprise  of  moment  (for  he  had  not  yet 
been  invested  with  the  chief  command)  took  the  occasion'  of 
Vitelli's  absence  against  Napoleone  Orsino  and  made  every  dis- 
position for  an  attack. 

About  a  thousand  or  according  to  Segni  three  thousand  men 
four  hundred  of  whom  wore  corselets,  were  divided  into  three 
columns,  commanded  l)y  Steftmo  himself,  Giovanni  di  Turino, 
and  Ottaviano   Signorelli :  the  last  was  to  issue  from  Porta 
Fiomana;  Turino  from  Porta  San  Giorgio,  and  the  Colonna, 
previously  from  the  gate  of  Saint  Nicholas.      To  these  were 
added  a  detachment  of  the  young  Florentine  guard  under  their 
baimer  of  the  "  Unicorn  "  led  by  Alamanno  de'  Pazzi.     After 
the  Spanish  custom,  each  soldier  was  ordered  to  wear  a  white 
•♦  Camida  "  or  shirt  over  his  anus  to  distinguish  him  from  the 
enemy,  and  hence  this  kind  of  attiick  took  the  name  of  *•  Inca- 
miciatar     Colonna  forbid  the  use  of  the  long  pike,  it  being 
an  impediment  in  night  attacks,  also  of  the  arquebuse,  lest 
a  chance  shot  should  give  the  alarm,  and  would  only  allow  of 
halberds  partisans  and  two-handed  swords,  which  were  then 
in  universal  use  amongst  the  infantry.  Stefano,  as  is  said  from 

•  Carlo  Cai)ello,  Lettera  hi.  -—  Ammirato,  Lib.  xxx.,  p.    38.5.— Varchi,   Lib. 
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Lis  enmity  to  Sciarra  Colonna  who  was  quartered  there,  re- 
solved that  liis  first  and  principal  point  of  attack  should  be 
Santa  Margherita-a-Montici,  and  ordered  Mario  Oi-sini  to  dis- 
charge two  giuis  from  the  bastion  of  San  Miniato  the  moment 
he  saw  the  enemy's  camp  in  aims  and  pressing  on  Colonna. 
This  was  to  be  the  signal  for  Signorelli  and  Turino  to  make 
their  sally  supported  by  a  fourth  column  under  Warino  Orsini 
which  from  the  above  position  could  ftUl  plump  on  the  adverse 
host  while  Malatesta  watched  over  all,  ready  to  make  the  signal 
for  a  simultaneous  retreat  when  necessary.   At  this  signal  each 
column  was  to  retire  leisurely  to  its  post  and  all  the  batteries 
were  to  open  on  the  Imperialists  if  they  attempted  to  follow. 
Trusting  to  these  arrangements   Stefauo  Colonna  about  ten 
o'clock  on  a  dark  and  miny  December  night  issued  with  a 
javelin  in  his  hand  from  the  gate  of  Saint  Nicholas  in  the  midst 
of  his  *'  iMnre  Spezzati'  "  or  body  guards,  and  turning  round  to 
the  troops  merely  said,    "  3/*/  hrave  feUoHS  I  am  about  leading 
you  to  certain  vktonj  if  yon  will  oulyjolloiv  me  and  do  as  you 
see  me  do.'* 

They  then  marched  in  profound  silence  through  the  valley 
formed  bv  the  two  hills  of  llusciano  and  Giramonte  to  a  place 
called  "  Le  Cinque  Vie,''  whence  after  killing  two  drowsy  sen- 
tinels they  reached  Santa  Margherita-a-Montici  and  attacking 
Sciarra  Colonna's  advanced  guard  committed  great  slaughter 
until  Smeraldo  of  Panna  his  lieutenant,  for  SciiUTa  was  absent, 
seeing  so  many  w-iiite  figures  busy  at  work  soon  divined  the 
cause  and  shouted  "  To  arms,"  "  To  anns^  "  Help,  hflpr  This 
roused  the  whole  camp,  the  Florentines  ceased  not  their 
strokes,  the  enemy  flew  in  disorder,  and  the  confusion  was 
increased  by  the  sudden  escape  of  a  drove  of  swine  which 
rushing  with  great  violence  thi'ough  every  rank  disordered 
the  assailants  almost  as  much  as  they  added  to  the  alarm 
and  disorder  of  the  assailed.  The  shouts  of  the  soldiers, 
the  cries  of  ''Arms;'  ''Arms;'   ''Help,"  "Help;"  the  clash 
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of  weapons,  the  din  and  wild  rushing  of  the  swine  altogether 
spread  a  strange  uncertain  sound  even  to  the  distant  quarters 
of  Pliilibert ;  the  Germans  soon  awakened  and  then  there  was 
another  alarm,  lights  kindled,  shout  answered  shout,  guns  were 
hurriedly  discharged,  and  all  the  camp  became  a  scene  of  utter 
confusion  :  the  prince  himself  with  torches  and  followers  pressed 
forward  to  the  rescue ;  succours  advanced  on  every  side ;  the 
whole  position  from  Oliveto  to  Ptusciano  was  quickly  in  arms 
without  knowing  why,  or  what,  or  where  was  the  enemy ;  Mario 
Orsini  hearing  this  tumult  made  the  preconcerted  signal  long 
ere  Colonna  would  have  wished ;  his  artillery  thundered  oveV 
the  hills,  flashed  on  the  disordered  camp,  and  doubled  along  the 
walls  of  Florence :  Philibert  suspected  treachery  and  became 
alai-med  but  not  confused  or  intimidated,  although  he  believed 
the  battle  to  be  general  on  finding  himself  thus  simulta- 
neously attacked  at  his  left  and  centre  and  Ins  right  already  in 
confusion.  Whereupon  after  promptly  naming  those  who  were 
to  guard  the  camp  he  plunged  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight 
cheering  and  directing  his  men  and  exposing  himself  every- 
where like  a  gallant  soldier  without  overlooking  the  duties  of  a 
general :  but  the  strife  now  grew  fierce  and  desperate ;  it  was 
the  struggle  of  sword  and  lance  and  l)attle-axe  in  close  and 
deadly  conflict,  every  blow  shattered  an  adverse  corselet,  every 
thrust  told ;  the  camp  reechoed  to  the  stroke  of  arms  the 
shouts  of  soldiers  and  the  cries  of  stricken  men ;  the  danger  was 
extreme,  and  that  night  might  have  seen  the  dispersion  of  the 
imperial  army  and  the  glorious  triumph  of  Florentine  liberty, 
if  Malatesta  either  fearful  or  jealous  of  the  result  had  not 
sounded  a  retreat  far  sooner  than  Colonna  required  or  in- 
tended :  but  there  was  no  remedy,  and  each  column  retired 
in  perfect  order  to  its  place  of  issue  slowly  calmly  and  un- 
molested. The  besiegers  astounded  at  what  had  occurred 
congratulated  each  other  at  having  escaped  so  easily  and 
remained  under  arms  until  daylight,  when  orders  were  given 
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for  enireikhing  the  impoml  camp  and  in  other  ways  securing 
it  fi-om  anv  more  sucli  visitations. 

This  gallant  affair  gained  Stefano  Colonna  great  credit 
throughout  Italy,  for  every  eye  was  then  fixed  on  Florence :  the 
Imperialists  lost  two  hundred  men  killed  in  the  lield  hesides  a 
great  number  of  wounded ;  and  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  we 
are  assured  by  Varchi  that  not  a  single  Florentine  soldier  was 
killed  and  he  could  almost  he  says  have  added  wounded,  but 
that  night  while  on  guard  at  San  Miniato  with  his  company  of 
militia  he  saw  one  man  brought  in  with  his  thigh  hurt  by  the  ball 
<Jf  an  arquebuse*.  So  deej)  and  genend  wjis  tin-  alann  that 
not  only  the  camp  followers  but  numbei-s  of  tlie  troops  deserted, 
and  Hying  in  all  directions  declared  that  the  armv  was  routed : 
whereupon  the  inhabitants  of  several  Florentine  towns  rose  on 
the  i>apul  and  imperial  commissaries  and  either  murdered  or 
ignominiously  expelled  them  f . 

A  little  before  this  the  period  of  Francesco  Carducci's  office 
had  drawn  so  near  its  conclusion  that  the  election  of  a  successor 
became  expedient,  and  he  against  all  law  was  eager  to  continue 
in  a  post  which  though  as  arduous  as  it  was  dangerous  he  felt 
that  l>oth  his  heart  and  head  were  e«juiil  to,  and  so  strong  was 
his  ambition  that  it  blinded  pnidence  and  made  his  vanity  ridi- 
culous to  the  citizens.  He  is  said,  though  the  proofs  (at  least 
after  the  siege  began)  seem  to  lie  the  other  way,  to  have  lost  the 
affection  of  his  own  party  by  courting  that  of  the  Medici  which 
always  affected  to  despise  liim :  but  Carducci,  whatever  may 
have  been  his  private  errors  or  previous  conduct  as  a  trader, 
was  not  a  man  to  be  despised  as  gonfalonier  of  Florence  :  he  now 
assembled  the  Great  Council,  and  in  a  tolerably  vain  speech 

♦  Carlo  CjipcUo  savs  that  there  were  Lettere  Ixi.  and  Ixviii.) 

two  wounded,  and   that  the  war  was  f  Carlo  Capello,  Let.,  Ix-ttera  Ixviii. 

altogether  blootly  ;  for  the  Florentines     —  Ammirato,    Lib.  xxx",   p.  386. 

put   all    their    Spanish    and    German  Varohi,  Lib.  x",  pp.  238-43.— Segni, 

prisoners  to  death  as  those  people  did  Lib.  iv",  p.  237.—  Paulo  Giovio,  Lib. 

the   Florentines  they  captured.  (Vide  xxviii.,  p.  171. 


after  exhibiting  the  dangerous  condition  of  the  republic  from 
the  division  of  parties  and  its  prospects  of  ultimate  success 
against  the  enemy  ;  veiy  pointedly  recommended  himself  as 
the  only  man  wlio  from  his  known  zeal  and  experience  of  public 
affairs  as  they  then  stood,  was  worthy  of  filling  so  difficult  and 
laborious  a  post.  His  ambition  masked  his  words  to  his  o\mi 
perception  but  not  to  that  of  liis  fellow-citizens  :  the  speech 
though  agreeable  to  some  was  easily  measured ;  it  disgusted 
most  peoi)le,  even  some  of  his  own  best  friends  and  was  ridi- 
culed by  all.  His  verv  name  therefore  was  omitted  amongst 
the  candidates,  the  law  remained  inviolate,  and  Raffaello  Giro- 
lami  a  man  really  inferior  to  Carducci  was  elected  with  general 
satisfaction*. 

Girolami  was  light,  vain,  and  blustering,  but  popular  and 
had  been  strenuously  working  towards  this  point :  he  had  filled 
the  high  offices  of  commissary  general  of  the  troops  and  ambas- 
sador to  the  emperor  :  to  the  nobles  he  was  acceptable  as  being 
most  noble  :  to  the  *'  Ostinati  "  or  followers  of  Carducci  no  less 
so,  because  he  had  returned  boldly  to  Florence  from  his  mis- 
sion and  spoke  out  as  boldly  in  favour  of  the  war  :  to  the  Pal- 
leschi  because  he  had  been  a  known  friend  of  the  Medici  and 
they  hoped  much  from  old  recollections  :  the  neutrals  also  sup- 
ported him,  and  the  other  citizens  generally  because  he  had 
flattered  all  in  private  by  a  seeming  conformity  of  wishes,  and 
most  of  them  hoped  to  see  an  accommodation  brought  about  by 
liis  interference  f.  There  were  some  however  that  knew  him 
better  and  appreciated  him  accordingly.  He  was  elected  on 
the  second  of  December  and  immediately  took  up  his  abode  in 
the  palace  according  to  law,  until  the  day  of  his  inauguration 
the  first  of  Januaiy  1530. 

*  The  unsuccessful  candidates  were,  f  Nerli,  Lib.  ix.,  p.  196. — Segni,  Lib. 

Uberti  dc'  Nobile,  Bernardo  da  Gas-  iii°,  pp.  226-230.— Paulo  Giovio,  Lib. 

tiglione,  Alfonzo  di    Filippo   Stroxzi,  xxviii.,  p.  175. — Varchi,  Lib.  x.,  pp. 

Andreuolo    Niccolini,    and    Antonio  235-238. 
Giugni. 
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The  annual  change  in  the  urban  guard  now  took  place  and 
so  high  and  united  was  their  spirit  that  eveiy  captain  descended 
cheerfully  to  the  lower  ranks  and  did  his  duty  as  if  he  had  never 
occupied  a  more  exalted   though  certainly  not  a  more  noble 
station.     Had  the  old  citizens  acted  as  well  as  these  young 
ones,  says  Varchi,  they  would  liave  deserved  more  praise  and 
peradventure  have  been  ultimately  more  fortmiate;  but  their  for- 
tune without  the  town,  although  relieved  by  some  brilliant 
strokes  of  military  genius  especiiilly  of  the  cavalry,  was  already 
on  the  wane,  for  the  war  was  not  alone  round  Florence ;  she 
had  lost  all  her  dominion  but  Pisa,  Leghorn,  Empoli,  Volterra, 
Borgo  San  Sepolcro,  the  citadel  of  Arezzo,  and  Castracaro  in 
Florentine  Romagna :  where  the  gallant  Lorenzo  Caniesecchi 
was  doing  wonders  alone  and  unassisted,  except  by  a  despicable 
supply  of  money  from  the  Venetians,  who  were  luring  the  Flo- 
rentines  on  with  ftdse  expectations  until  they  had  made  their  own 
terms  with  Casar ;  and  while  thus  surrounded  by  hostile  armies 
It  was  mortifying  for  them  to  see  numbers  of  citizens  crowding 
the  imperial  camp  and  shamelessly  struggling  for  employment 
against  their  native  country !     Not  all  in  arms,  but  as  gover- 
nors, commissaries,  and    in    other   official    situations   under 
Baccio  Valori  who  as  the  pope's  commissar)-  general  had  the 
management  of  everj-thing  *, 

This  was  indeed  a  dismal  sight,  a  sad  prospect  for  Florence  ; 
yet  she  was  not  depressed  and  human  life  proceeded  in  its  usual 
course  as  when  the  suburbs  stood,still  busywith  life  and  industiy, 
and  when  the  vine,  and  the  olive,  and  the  fig,  and  the  cypress 
adorned  the  plain,  and  when  the  villas  glittered  in  the  sun,  and 
nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  the  qmet  labours  of  the  field,  nothing 
heard  but  the  lowing  of  cattle  or  the  sound  of  convent  bells  I 
But  now,  the  whole  expanse  bristled  with  hostile  spears,  and 
desolation  glared  around  !  In  the  city  no  bells  were  tolled ;  but 
in  their  stead  the  roar  of  artilleiy  was  heard  so  full  and  frequent 

*  Lettere  di  Carlo  Capcllo.— Varchi,  Lib.  x.,  p.  225. 


that  the  veiy  women  learned  to  tell  the  voice  of  each  battery  and 
almost  of  every  gun  as  if  they  were  the  parish  bells  to  which  they 
had  been  from  infancy  accustomed  !  The  shot  that  occasionally 
reached  the  town  gave  no  alarm  and  did  no  mischief;  the  shops 
were  open,  the  magistrates  distributed  justice,  all  the  offices 
were  busy,  the  churches  were  frequented,  the  priests  ministered, 
the  market  was  thronged ;  no  tumults  amongst  the  troops,  no 
quarrels  amongst  the  citizens,  for  though  much  ill-will  existed 
its  expression  was  controlled.  *'  This  is  no  time  for  contest," 
was  the  cry;  "  Let  us  put  of  our  disputes  until  ire  have  established 
our  freedom  ! "  "  Poor  and  Free  "  was  written  in  large  letters 
of  chalk  or  charcoal  on  eveiy  corner  and  the  successors  of  Savo- 
nai'ola  confirmed  these  noble  sentiments  by  their  preachings 
and  exhortations,  and  made  many  cheerfully  undergo  those 
privations  which  in  better  times  would  have  been  borne  with 
murmurs  impatience  and  difficulty  *. 

The  pope  and  emperor  were  openly  caricatured  by  some 
officers  of  the  urban  guard,  and  though  shocked  at  the  impiety 
and  somewhat  alarmed  at  the  scandal  the  more  prudent  citizens 
were  even  afraid  to  blame  much  less  punish  any  such  excess 
committed  in  favour  of  liberty  f.  Amongst  those  who  most 
distinguished  themselves  during  this  siege  was  Francesco 
Ferrucci  whose  family  though  ancient  was  poor,  and  had  not 
furnished  any  magistrate  of  distinction  to  the  state  for  some 
generations :  but  his  grandfather  had  signalised  himself  at  the 
sieges  of  Pietra  Santa  and  Sarzana,  and  both  his  brother  and 
himself  had  learned  the  art  of  war  as  simple  citizens  under  Anto- 
nio Giacomino  Tebalducci  and  as  is  said,  completed  their  mili- 


♦  Carlo  Capcllo,  Lettere,  passim.  — 
Varchi,  Lib.  x.,  pp.  279  to  81. 
+  They  painted  Clement  in  his  ponti- 
fical robes  and  the  tiiple  crown  on  his 
head  ascending  the  ladder  of  a  gallows, 
and  Fra  Niccolo  della  Magna,  Bishop 
of  Capua,  his  secretary,  as  the  hangman 
pushing  him  off.     Jacopo  Salviati  as  a 


penitent  attending  him  in  his  last 
moments,  and  the  emperor  seated,  with 
a  naked  sword  in  his  hand,  on  the 
point  of  which  was  written,  **  Amice 
ad  quid  veTiistiV  was  shaking  his 
head  at  him.  Yet  these  were  times 
when  the  popes  had  great  spiritual  as 
well  as  temporal  power. 
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tary  education,  but  probably  in  civil  situations,  under  Giovanni 
de'  Medici.     Francesco  continued  attached  to  the  Black  Bands 
until  their  dispersion  at  Naples  where  he  acted  as  sub-commis- 
sary to  Giovambatista  Soderini  and  .Murco  del  Xero  two  of  the 
most  able  and  worthy  of  the  Florentines.     Alter  that  disaster 
be  gathered  up  the  remnants  of  Giovannis  soldiers  and  recon- 
ducted them  jis  well  as  he  was  able  to  Florence  ;  he  then  served 
with  the  Florentine  detachment  under  Malatesta  at  Perugia 
but  remained  unemployed  and  neglected  during  the  early  part 
of  the  siege,  and  probably  would  have  continued  in  obscurity 
had  not  Donato  Giannotti  then  secretarj-  to  the  Ten  proposed 
him  as  the  commissary  at  that  time  about  to  be  nominated  for 
Prato.     There  he  quarrelled  with  the  podesta,  a  weak  foolish 
man,  and  was  at  once  promoted  to  the  rank  of  commissary 
general  over  Empoli  and  all  its  neigh l»ouriiood  in  ever^-thing 
connected  with  war  and  quite  independent  of  the  podestk,  who 
was  restricted    to   civU    government   alone.      Ferrucci    soon 
placed  that  town  in  a  complete  state  of  defence,  filled  it  with 
provisions  and  stores  and  thus  established  a  magazine  for  the 
supply  of  Florence ;  he  was  a  severe  disciplinarian,  but  just  and 
considerate  and  the  soldiers  soon  discovered  that  he  would  be 
their  master  but  was  also  willing  to  be  their  friend.     From 
Empoli  he  kept  the  countn-  in  awe  and  security  by  makin<^ 
excursions  with  a  small  but  augmenting  bodv  of  well-trained 
soldiers  devoted  to  his  senice,  and  maintiiined  an  active  parti- 
san  warfare  against  the  enemy.    The  Imperialists  on  their  first 
amval  had  taken  San  Miniato-al-Tedesco,  and  with  two  hundred 
men  and  the  inhabitants'  aid  scoured  a  great  part  of  the  country 
between  Empoli  and  Pisa.     Ferrucci  was  not  the  man  to  suffer 
this,  and  with  sixty  horsemen  and  four  companies  of  inf^uitiy  he 
made   an   attack  on  the  place,  planted  the  first  ladder,  first 
mounted,  and  after  an  obstinate  resistance  took  the  toAvii ;  then 
following  up  this  blow  he  assaulted  and  recovered  the  citadel  and 
put  Its  garrison  to  the  sword  *. 

•  Segni,  Lib.  iv,p.  236.-Nardi,  Ub.  viii.,p.  363.-Varchi, Lib.  x.,pp.  222-228. 
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While  Ferrucci  w\is  thus  employed  Lorenzo  Camesecchi  a 
kindred  spirit  and  commissaiy  of  Castrocaro,  organized  a  small 
force  with  scanty  means  and  spreading  terror  through  all  the 
ecclesiastical  states  in  tliat  neighbourhood  granted  a  tmce  only 
when  his  own  resources  were  completely  exhausted.  These  suc- 
cesses were  in  a  great  measure  balanced  by  the  capture  of  Lastra 
a  town  situated  on  the  Arno  about  seven  miles  from  Florence 
and  of  great  importance  for  Uie  protection  of  convoys  from  Em- 
l^oli*.  Every  place  was  now  fast  crumbling  away  from  Floren- 
tine jurisdiction  to  which  few  were  really  attached,  and  all  indulged 
in  pleasing  recollections  oftheir  own  former  independence  as  if  the 
desthiy  of  Florence  would  restore  it.  Montepulciano  sun-endered 
to  Baccio  Valori,  and  Ferruccio  on  the  other  hand  twice 
defeated  Pirro  Stipicciano  at  San  Romana  and  ]\Iarti, 
and  he  was  again  beaten  near  Montopoli  by  the  Florentines. 

During  these  proceedings  Malatesta  Baglione  had  been  con- 
stantly intriguing  to  become  Captain-General  of  Florence,  an 
office  for  which,  had  he  even  been  faithful,  the  crippling  effects 
of  licentiousness  would  have  rendered  him  unfit:  following 
Girolami's  example  lie  was  all  things  to  all  men  :  nor  was  he 
long  in  discovering  the  right  way  and  soon  became  a  liberal 
with  the  ''Lihertini;''  a  pope's  man  with  the  '*  Palleschi ;"  an 
oligarch  with  the  "  Ottoinnti ;"  violent  with  the  *'  Arrabbiati,  " 
but  calm  and  tranquil  and  strongly  advocating  a  middle  course 
with  the  *'  Neutrali.  "  Thus  winding  his  thread  he  managed 
to  deceive  everybody  except  Carducci  who  was  now  made  one 
of  the  three  commissaries  in  place  of  Girolami :  yet  even  with 
all  this  Malatesta  would  have  failed  had  not  Mario  Orsini  not 
been  recently  killed,  or  had  Stefano  Colonna  shown  any  dispo- 
sition to  accept  the  post ;  but  he  constantly  declared  himself 
to  be  exclusively  a  French  officer  and  was  otherwise  so  cold 
and  repulsive  in  his  answers  that  the  gonfalonier  assembled  a 
Pratica  and  proposed  Baglione  who  was  inaugurated  with  great 
pomp  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  January  1530f. 

*  Scgni,  Lit.  iv.,  p.  23G.  f  Varchi,  Lib.  xi.,  pp.  22-24. 
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As  the  Pratica  has  been  frequently  noticed  in  the  foregoing 
pages    it   may    he  here  explained  that   under  the   Medici  it 
became  a  ch^se  cabinet  council  and  during  Capponi's  adminis- 
tration preserved  that  character  but  with  a  more  extended 
basis  ;  after  his  full  its  constitution  and  numbers  were  regidated 
and  subsequently  enlarged  until  it  became  a  great  and  popular 
though  a  secret  assembly,  in  which  every  act  of  government 
seems  latterly  to  have  been   initiated  ;  yet  as  Florentine  insti- 
tutions never  lost  that  mutability  for  wlii<'h  Dante  condemns 
them  it  is  nearly  impossible  for  a  stranger  now  to  trace  them 
accurately  through  all  their  Protean  fumis  until  they  became 
passive  in  the  iron  grasp  of  monarchy.     The  Pratica  was  com- 
monly  formed  in  the  Council  of  Eighty  where  as  it  would  appear, 
a  cei-tain  number  of  citizens  were  assembled  ;    more  or  less, 
according  to  the  gonfalonier's  hitention  of  having  a  large  or 
restricted   Pratica.     He  then  laid  the  subject  matter  before 
them  antl  projiosed  the  question  on  which  they  were  to  decide, 
at  the  same  time  exhorting  each  member  to  give  his  opinion 
frankly  on  the  course  he  thought  most  conducive  to  public  good. 
The  deputies  from  each  (luarter  of  the  town  then  formed  them- 
selves into  so  many  separate  committees  the  several  members 
taking  precedence  according  U)  their  official  dignity  or  age.   In 
these  connnirtees  the  question  was  discussed  and  the  result 
announced  through  their  chairman,   but  in  writing,  and  all 
under  an  oath  of  secrecy*.     The  opinion  of  the  sixteen  gonfa- 
loniers  was  tirst  asked,  then  the  twelve  liuunr»mini,  afterwards 
came  that  of  the  Decemvirate  of  Peace  and  Liberty ;  this  was 
followed  by  the  spokesman  for  the  Quarter  of  Santo  Spirito 
and  so  on  with  the  others,  a  majority  of  votes  canying  the 
question.     The  spokesman  was  not  allowed  to  speak  in  his  own 
name  but  rei>eat  as  nearly  as  possible  the  decision  of  his  com- 

•  This  oath    wa.,  badly  kept,   as  wc  little  difficultv  in  immediatelv  jrettin? 

learn  m  many  p  arcs,  but  especially  in  information    of  all    their  dis;us8ion3 

Carlo  Capello,  the  \  enetian  ambasaa-  (Vide  Lettera  xx,  in  particular,) 
dor  8  letters,  who  seems  to  have  had 
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mittee,  and  whoever  did  this  in  fewest  words,  always  keeping 
to  the  third  person,  wiis  most  lauded ;  but  they  in  general  con- 
fined themselves  to  the  simple  expression  :  Such  a  numher  being 
present;  so  manij  say  ''aye'^  ami  so  many  say  ''no."  They 
were  allowed  to  give  their  reasons,  but  this  was  rarely  done, 
and  in  a  very  few  words.  When  something  extraordinary 
and  of  unusual  moment  was  to  be  discussed,  or  when  the  gon- 
falonier and  Seignory  wanted  to  gain  some  popularity,  the  Pra- 
tica assembled  in  the  great  council  chamber,  the  meeting  then 
became  more  numerous  and  the  citizens  retired  by  gonfalons 
instead  of  quarters  to  consult ;  in  such  cases  after  the  opinion 
of  the  ''Sixteen,''  the  "Tuclir;'  and  the  "  Ten  "  was  delivered, 
came  the  first  and  second  gonliilon,  and  so  on  through  the 
whole  sixteen  ;  and  what  the  majority  of  these  gonfalons 
decided  carried  the  question  as  regarded  them.  There  were 
occasionally  variations  of  forms  and  sometimes  the  ballot  was 
used  instead  of  open  voting,  but  the  general  form  was  as 
above  *. 

The  three  Commissaries  of  War  were  continually  in  close 
council  with  ]\Ialatesta  Baglioni,  and  had  great  power  over  all 
the  operations,  one  of  which  is  characteristic  of  the  time. 
When  the  guard  on  Monte  San  Miniato  was  relieved  and  each 
captain  at  his  post  ]\Ialatesta  was  ordered  to  repair  there  in 
person.  "One  morning,"  says  Varclii,  "by  sunrise  accom- 
panied by  all  the  trumpeters  and  musical  instruments  of  the 
city ;  and  in  order  to  observe  a  custom ;  after  many  long- 
sounding  flourishes  made  with  terrible  uproar  as  if  in  this 
manner  to  salute  the  enemy  who  saw  and  heard  everything 
or  rather  to  excite  them  to  battle  ;  not  seeing  any  one  appear, 
a  trumpet  was  despatched  to  the  camp  to  defy  them ;  and  after 
waiting  a  good  while  without  further  notice  the  roll  of  an 
infinite  number  of  dmms  was  heard  accompanied  by  a  general 
discharge  of  artillery  great  and  small ;  and  their  number  was 

•  Varchi,  Lib.  x",  n.  168. 
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inestimaMe ;  wliich  uproar  resounded  from  the  waters  and  all 
the  neighbouring  hills  and  the  surrounding  countr}'  and  enve- 
loped ever}thing  in  the  tliickest  mist  \\-ith  the  smoke  of  the 
gunpowder,  so  tliat  all  Florence  was  at  once  rejoiced  and 
alarmed  with  unwonted  fear  and  pleasure."  This  was  at  the 
commencement  of  the  siege ;  ere  it  tenninutcd  they  had  become 
well  used  to  such  sights  and  sounds :  but  we  must  now  return 
to  our  narrative. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  lo'iO  Clement  at  the  instance  of 
Malatesta  who  gave   him  some  hope  of    an   accommodation, 
despaU'hed  liidolfo  Pio  da  Carpi  Bishop  of  Faenza,  to  treat  with 
him  in  Florence  partly  about  his  own  affairs  and  those  of  the 
city  Nvith  the  sanction  of  the  Ten,  but  secretly  to  settle  the 
mode  of  betraying  it.     It  was  nevertheless  believed  and  pro- 
bably with  truth,  that  much  of  this  was  artifice ;  ^lalatesta's 
engagement  was  nearly  finished  and  he  thought  that  the  Flo- 
rentines through  fear  of  losing  his  services  would  make  him 
captain-general  *.     The  immediate  result  of  this  mission  was 
an  urgent  rcconunendation  from  MiUatesta  to  despatch  another 
embassy  to  Clement  whom  he  assured  the   Seignorj'  would  be 
found  more  tractable  than  heretofore :  in  consequence  of  tliis, 
the  first  act  of  the  new  gonfalonier  after  making  his  inaugural 
oration,  was  to  call   a  nmnerous  Pratica  in  the  great  council 
chamber  where   the  suffrages  were  given    by  gonfalons,   and 
there  proposed  the  important  question  of  another  embassy  to 
Clement.     This  full  Pratica,  which  was  in  fact  what  we  should 
call  a  "  Committee  of  the  whole  House,"  on  the  third  of  Janu- 
ary by  a  majority  of  thirteen  hundred  and  seventy-three  against 
three  hundred  and  seventy-three  decided  in  the  affirmative  ;  so 
earnest  was  the  wish  for  peace.     On  the  sixth  Luigi   Soderini 
and  Andreuolo  Xiccolini  were  named  ambassadors,  and  Ruberto 
Bonsi  jis  sub-ambassador :  the  latter  left  Florence  on  the  four- 
teenth accompanied  by  the  historian  Benedetto  Yarchi  and 

*  Guicciardini,  Stor.,  Lib.  xx.,  cap.  i",  p.  3. — Varchi,  Lib.  xi",  pp.  4-5. 
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many  other  young  Florentines,  principidly  to  see  the  coronation 
of  Charles  V.  wliicb  was  to  tiike  place  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
the  following  month ;  so  free  was  the  communication  in  those 
days  between  a  besieged  city  and  its  enemy. 

The  pope  knew  these  men  to  be  weak  but  attached  to  liberty, 
and  incorruptible  :  he  also  knew  that  they  were  instmcted  to 
cede  nothing  of  the  national  freedom  ;  to  recover  all  lost  terri- 
tory ;  and  not  to  allow  of  any  change  in  the  existing  constitu- 
tion :  wherefore  having  no  hopes  from  their  mission  he  deter- 
mined to  make  them  ridiculous.  Against  all  custom  they  were 
stopped  at  the  city  gate  and  had  their  baggage  rudely  searched 
by  the  custom-house  officers ;  one  of  the  company  Guglielmo 
Kucelhxi  had  a  few  pieces  of  gold  thread  and  wire  which  with- 
out the  ambassadors'  knowledge  he  had  brought  as  presents : 
these  were  seized  and  the  circumstance  made  use  of  both  as 
a  subject  of  reproach  and  ridicule  agauist  the  embassy  even  by 
the  emperor  himself  as  if  the  low  and  mercenary  spirit  of  trade 
had  infected  tlie  very  highest  officers  of  that  so  much  boasted 
republic.  In  their  first  audience  Clement  declared  that  he 
never  had  any  intention  of  destroying  liberty ;  but  when  the 
question  of  preservmg  their  existing  constitution  was  proposed 
he  suddenly  flared  up,  and  in  an  angry  voice  exclaimed  that  he 
would  never  consent  to  maintain  a  government  utterly  devoid 
of  faith  and  replete  with  violent  passions,  with  outrage,  and 
robbery :  he  reproached  them  with  their  severity,  their  treat- 
ment of  Niccolo  Capponi ;  denied  having  sent  the  Bishop  of 
Faenza  to  procure  the  embassy,  refused  to  consider  their  pro- 
positions ;  and  finally  threw  the  whole  blame  of  past  and 
present  misfortunes  on  themselves.  The  emperor  sternly 
refused  them  any  audience  whatever ;  and  in  a  second  interview 
with  Clement  he  as  before  burst  forth  into  loud  and  angry  in- 
vective and  without  allowing  the  ambassadors  to  speak,  bitterly 
reproached  them  for  every  fault  committed  against  him  since 
the  revolution  commenced. 
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This  reception  soon  became  public  and  the  courtiers  of  both 
courts  taking  up  the  tone  of  their  mastei-s  ridiculed  and  in- 
sulted the  ambassadors   as  sordid  traders;    they  were   even 
pointed  at  in  the  streets  and  everywhere  derided,   so   that 
finding  it  useless  to  remain  they  retunied  to  Florence  on  the 
seventh  of  February  15:K)  *.     But  the  ridicule  of  courts  is  not 
the  voice    of  nations  :  men  will   quietly  judge  of   events   in 
spite  of  it,  and  form  their  own  conclusions :  numbers  judge 
from  results  alone  and  justify  an  act  by  its  success  rather  than 
by   the    wisdom   and   prudence  or  the  folly  that   occasioned 
it.     Multitudes  now  lauded  the  Florentmes  who  at  first  had 
blamed  them:  they  were  called  the  honour  of  Italy;  "they 
alone  to  their  eternal  praise  had  proved  that  there  was  not 
only  no  necessity  to  yield  to  the  barbarous  ferocity  of  trans- 
alpine nations,  perpetual  and  mortal  enemies  to  the  Italian 
name,  but  hud  also  shown   how  they  could  be  opposed  and 
resisted."     The  prowess  and  gloiy  of  Florence  became  all  at 
once  the  theme  of  every  society  :  like  a  volcano  under  eruption 
she  burned  brightly  in  the  midst  of  Italy  and  every  eye  was 
cunously  turned  on  the  phenomenon  !     And  it  was  surely  a 
glorious  sight  to  see  one  small  city  struggling  alone  for  her 
freedom  against  two  powerful  monarchs  and  the  united  forces 
of  ludy,  Spain,  Belgium,  and  the  empire  actually  under  her  walls, 
and  outnumbering  all  her  efticient  male  population!     These 
glorious  exploits  occupied  the  tongues  and  pens  of  the  generous 
and  high-minded  of  her  countrymen  ;  vrrse  and  prose  vied  in 
her  praise  ;  Latin  and  Tuscan  extolled  her  glories  or  execrated 
her  persecutors  :  some  there  were  of  shallower  notions  that 
blamed  her  as  an  interruption  to  the  universal  quiet,  forgetting 
that  the  war  of  Florence  was  the  peace  of  Italy;  and  that  this 
sad  disgraceful  peace  had  ma^le  the  war  of  Florence,  and  laid 
their  country  at  the  feet  of  C»sar  f ! 

*  Varchi,  Lib.  xi ,  pp.  12-18. 
t  Guicciardini,  Lib.  xx",  p.  1.— Varchi,  Lib.  xi",  p.  3. 
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To  conciliate  him  and  Clement,  Francis  degraded  as  he 
already  was,  despatched  an  ambassador  to  the  Florentines  with 
flimsy  excuses  about  the  peace  that  he  had  been  compelled  to 
make  for  the  recovery  of  his  children  in  which  it  was  impos- 
sible as  he  averred  to  include  Florence ;  wherefore  he  publicly 
advised  them  to  make  the  best  terms  they  could,  and  almost 
offered  himself  as  a  mediator  while  he  openly  commanded 
Colonna  and  Malatesta  as  French  oflScers  *  to  quit  the  Floren- 
tine service  yet  secretly  ordering  them  to  remain !  But 
what  cut  deepest  was  the  withdrawal  of  his  resident  ambajs- 
sador  which  the  Florentines  considered  if  not  a  direct  insult 
at  least  as  diminishing  their  reputation  :  nor  was  this  blow 
lightened  by  his  seg^et  promises  to  aid  them  whenever  he  had 
recovered  his  children,  nor  by  leaving  a  private  agent  amongst 
them,  for  the  word  and  character  of  Francis  were  now  appreci- 
ated at  their  real  value,  and  so  abject  was  his  submission  to 
both  pope  and  emperor  that  he  would  have  driven  Baldassare 
Carducci  from  court  had  not  the  death  of  that  ambassador, 
worn  out  with  cares  and  mortification,  rendered  it  unnecessary : 
and  thus  did  Francis  play  false  at  one  and  the  same  time  to 
tlie  pope,  the  emperor  and  the  Florentines  f . 

During  all  these  transactions  the  siege,  its  sallies,  its  skir- 
mishes and  more  distant  operations  ccmtinued  in  full  vigour, 
ever  and  anon  relieved  by  single  deeds  of  arms  and  individual 
enterprise  ;  by  personal  combats,  and  one  remarkable  and 
romantic  duel  which  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  interest  and 
being  a  sample  of  the  military  customs  of  the  age  will  be  here 
described  nearly  in  the  words  of  Varchi  who  was  possibly  an 
eye-witness  |. 


•  Colonna  was  wholly   French,  and  f  Guicciardini,  Lib.  xx.,  cap.  i.,  p.  4. 

only  lent  to  Florence,  Malatesta  was  —Varchi,  Lib.  xi.,  pp.  18-19. 

partly  paid  by  France  as  a  uicmber  J  It  is  however  more  probable  tliat 

of  the  league  and  partly  by  Florence.  Varchi  remained  at  Bologna  after  the 

(Vide    Letkre    di     Carlo    CapdlOy  embassy,  as  he  certainly  was  present 

Lettere  xvi.  and  xx.)  at  Charles  V.'s  coronation,  and  after- 
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Lodovico  Martclli  and  Giovanui  liaiulini  were  both  suitors 
to  a  lady  wliose  name  from  delicacy  to  her  family  the  historian 
very  cautiously  conceals  *  ;  but  she  having  plainly  shown  her 
i»reference  for  the  latter,   Lodovico  was  moved  bv  rajje  and 
jealousy  to  prove  that  even  in  arms  as  in  accomplishments  he 
was  not  so  inferior  to  Bandini  as  she  seemed  to  imagine.    This 
rould  scarcely  have  been  accomplished  had  both  uf  them  been 
living  quietly  in  Florence ;  but  it  so  happened  that  Giovanni 
Bandini  being  of  the  Medician  faction  had  tied  with  the  rest 
and  was  then  in  the  enemy's  camp,  while  JMarteUi  sened  his 
country  in  the  young  Florentine  guard.      He  had  no  private 
quarrel  with  Bandini,  but  this  circumstance  gave  him  a  double 
opportunity  of  humbling  a  rival  or  dying  with  glory,  if  it  should 
so  happen,  in  the  cause  of  Florentine  liberty.    A  challenge  was 
Jtccordingly  drawn  up  by  Messer  Salvestro  Aldobrandini  with 
all  the  precision  of  knightly  language,  declaring  that  Giovanni 
IJandini  and  the  other  Florentines  in  the  imperial  camp  were 
traitors  to  their  country,  and  that  he  Lodovico  JMarteUi  would 
I>rove  it  with  armed  hand,  man  to  man,  in  the  listed  field  against 
Giovanni  Bandini  giving  him  the  election  uf  place  ami  weapons, 
mi  horseback  or  on  foot  as  should  seem  meet  to  him. 

It  was  said  by  some  that  besides  the  nhoxo  cause  of  quarrel 
Lodovico  ha<l  given  the  lie  to  his  antagonist  for  having  spoken 
slightingly  of  the  Florentine  guard  ;  be  that  as  it  may  Bandini 
without  any  lack  of  spirit  and  abounding  in  talent,  yet  being 
desirous  of  avoiding  this  duel,  replied  with  more  discretion  than 
truth  that  he  had  not  joined  the  enemy's  camp  to  light  a<»ainst 
Florence  to  which  he  was  as  much  atUiched  as  anv  man,  but  to 
visit  certain  friends :  this  whether  true  or  false  should  have 
satisfied  Martelli ;  but  he  being  resolved  to  fight  retorted  in 

wanls    followed    llie    papiil    court    to  (Vitle  Viirchi,  Lib.  xi.,  p.  62.) 

Rmnc  alonjj  with    his    friend    Ginlio  •   Marietta  de'   Rice!   was    the  lady's 

Versrili  da  Urbino,  nephew  of  the  cele-  name,   and   at    this  distance   of   time 

luated  Tulidoro  Virijili,  who  was  then  there  can  be  no  scandalin  divulging  it. 
occupied  on  his   llUtoiy  of  England. 
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such  terms  that  Bandini  could  not  suffer  without  forfeiting  his 
honour  as  a  gentleman  of  which  he  was  especially  tenacious, 
and  therefore  at  once  took  up  the  gauntlet. 

It  was  agreed  that  each  should  have  a  companion,  and  Ban- 
dini having  been  refused  by  Pandolfo  Martelli  as  well  as  by 
several  other  Florentines  in  camp  ;  hi  the  world  s  opinion  very 
little  to  their  credit  but  says  Varchi,  "in  that  of  understand- 
ing persons  with  great  prudence  ;"  he  selected  Bertino  Aldo- 
brandi  a  mere  youth  the  pupil  of  Francesco  or  Cecchino  del 
Piffero  brother  of  Benvenuto  Cellini.  Martelli's  companion 
was  Dante  da  Castiglione  who  being  a  man  of  stout  heart  and 
a  thorough  liberal  really  perilled  his  life  for  his  country's  love. 

Lodovico  and  Dante  left  the  Piazza  di  San  Michele  Berteldi 
on  the  eleventh  of  March  in  the  following  order.  They  were 
preceded  by  two  pages  in  scarlet  and  white,  mounted  on  fine 
horses  with  caparisons  of  white  leather  and  followed  by  two 
other  attendants  on  large  and  stately  coursers  dressed  in  a 
similar  manner.  After  these  rode  two  trumpeters,  one  of 
Malatesta's  and  one  belonging  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  who 
never  ceased  sounding  their  instruments.  Next  came  the  Cap- 
tain Giovanni  da  Vinci  a  youth  of  extraordinary  beauty,  as 
second  to  Dante  da  Castiglione ;  and  Pagolo  Spinelli  an  aged 
citizen  of  great  experience,  as  second  to  Martelli ;  also  Vitello 
Vitelli  as  the  friend  of  both  in  case  of  Bandini's  choosing  to 
fight  on  horseback.  After  all  these  followed  the  two  combatants 
on  Turkish  horses  of  marvellous  beauty  and  value  :  they  were 
dressed  in  surcoats  of  scariet  satin  with  slashed  sleeves  of 
cloth  of  gold  and  hose  of  the  same,  trimmed  with  white  and 
silver  tissue  :  on  their  heads  were  small  caps  of  red  satin,  and 
hats  of  scariet  silk  with  white  plumes.  Beside  each  walked 
six  grooms  dressed  like  the  pages  on  horseback,  that  is  in 
doublets  of  red  satin  slashed  on  the  right  side  with  the  right 
sleeve  of  white  satin,  the  hose  trimmed  with  white,  and  red 
bonnets.     Behind  all  were  several  captains  and  valorous  sol- 
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diers  beaidea  many  of  the  Florentine  guard  who  having  dined 
with  the  champions  accompanieAl  them  to  the  gjite,  which  how- 
ever no  Florentine  was  allowed  to  pass  except  one  wounded 
OiBcer  whose  arm  was  in  a  slin^  and  another  citizen. 

This  cavalcade  crossed  the  Carmia  brid*(e  and  issued  bv  the 
San  Friano  gate  outsitle  of  which  one-and-twenty  mules  awaited 
them  laden  with  every  sort  of  necessary,  as  well  of  food  as  dress, 
besides  arms  and  arm^jur  for  horse  and  foot,  and  disdaining  to 
b(;  beholden  to  the  enemy's  courtesy  they  pnjvided  themselves 
with  bread,  wine,  corn,  hay,  straw,  and  wood  ;  meat  of  various 
sorts,  birds  of  many  kinds,  fish  of  every  quality,  idl  sorts  of 
confectioner>%  tents  and  pavilions  well  furnished  with  plate  and 
all  other  luxuries  or  comforts  they  couM  possibly  require  even 
to  common  water!  Then  there  were  a  priest  and  a  physician  ; 
a  barber- surgeon,  a  chamberlain,  a  cook,  and  a  scullion  •  they  left 
the  gate  followed  byadl  this  baggage  and  wound  under  tlip  walls 
Jintil  near  l*ortii  Homana  when  turning  to  the  right  they  passed 
the  fountiiin  of  that  suburb  and  the  house  of  Oapponi  where 
the  hostile  trenches  terminated  and  thfiH  .»  ^m  to  I'lroiK^elli, 
the  whole  camp  crowding  out  to  gaze,  and  as  previously  settled, 
no  gun  was  to  be  discharged  on  either  side  until  they  had 
arrived  in  presence  of  the  prince.  On  Saturday  (h«'  twelfth  of 
March,  everything  being  i»re])ared,  they  fought  in  two  palisaded 
lists  separated  only  by  a  rope,  and  surrounded  by  the  camp  guard 
of  Spaniards  Germans  and  Italians  in  equal  numbei-s ;  they 
engaged  in  their  shirts,  in  hose  alone  without  doublets,  and  the 
right  shirt-sleeve  cut  short  off  to  the  elbow :  a  sword,  and  a  short 
mailed  gauntlet  on  the  sword  hand,  but  the  head  uncovered  : 
'*  Arma>"  exclaims  Vai'chi,  **  truly  honourable  and  gentleman- 
like, particularly  because  modem  soldiers  are  apt  falsely  to 
l)elieve  that  the  use  of  defensive  armour  in  duels  is  a  thing  that 
does  not  prove  their  courage  and  therefore  is  blameable  ;  as  if 
where  honour  is  prized  beyond  life  and  entirely  depends  on 
it,  there  ever  can  be  too  many  precautious  taken  in  defence  of 


the  latter"  *.  These  arms  were  chosen  by  Bandini  to  remove 
an  opinion  tlien  prevalent  about  him  in  Florence  that  he  was 
more  discreet  than  vtdiant  and  proceeded  with  more  cunning 
than  courage.  Dante  cut  off  his  beard,  which  reached  below 
the  pit  of  his  stomach,  and  then  entered  the  lists  agamst  Aldo- 
brandi  whom  at  the  fii'st  onset  he  wounded  in  the  right  arm 
and  liglitly  on  the  iiioutli,  but  was  liercely  assaulted  in  return 
and  almost  in  a  moment  received  one  severe  and  two  slight 
hurts  in  the  left  arm  which  bo  disabled  him  that  if  the  young 
Aldobrandi  had  restrained  his  impetuosity  as  he  ought  to  have 
done,  Dante  must  have  fallen  or  smTendered.  Not  being  able 
to  manage  his  weapon  with  one  hand  alone,  he  seized  it  with 
both  and  "keenly  watching  Bertino's  motions  saw  him  again 
preparing  to  rusli  forward  with  headlong  fury,  whereupon  he 
suddenly  stretclied  forth  both  arms  and  received  him  on  the 
sword's  point  witli  a  mortid  wound  in  the  mouth.  The  right 
eye  instantly  swelled  up  and  Bertino  although  he  had  boldly 
vowed  to  die  a  thousand  times  sooner  than  surrender  once ; 
eitlier  overcome  with  pain  from  additional  wounds  in  the 
breast  or  else  being  unconscious  of  his  actions,  yielded,  and  ex- 
pired the  same  evening  to  the  great  mortification  of  the  prince 
and  the  Count  of  San  Secondo ;  for  the  latter  even  stood  within 
the  lists  l)ran(lisliing  a  partisan  and  encouraging  him  with  his 
voice,  entirely  against  the  tenor  of  the  herald  s  proclamation. 

Dante  da  Castiglione  excited  by  his  success,  twice  shouted 
"  Victory  ■  with  a  loud  voice  to  give  Lodovico  fresh  spirit, 
for  in  no  other  way  by  the  terms  of  the  compact  was  he 
permitted  to  assist  him.  During  this  time  Martelli  at  the  first 
sound  of  the  trumpet  had  rushed  with  incredible  ardour  on  his 
antagonist ;  but  Giovanni  Bandini  a  perfect  master  of  his  sword 
and  temper,  wounded  him  over  the  eye  and  the  sudden  flow  of 
blood  almost  impeded  sight,  whereupon  he  attempted  three 

•  This  alludes  to  the  then  prevailing  cause,  and  defeat  was  a  proof  of  dis- 
notion  that  victory  attended  the  right     honour. 
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successive  times  to  seize  Giovanni's  sword  with  his  left  hand 
and  three  times  did  the  hitter  draw  it  through  leaving  a  gash 
behind,  so  that  when  Lodovico  strove  to  clear  his  eye  from 
blood  with  his  shirt-sleeve  the  difficulty  was  increased  ;  never- 
theless he  made  one  desperate  lunge  at  Handini  which  passed 
nearly  a  span  through  his  side,  but  so  superficially  that  a  slight 
hurt  on  the  left  breast  was  all  the  injuiy.  Then  Giovanni 
dealt  him  a  right-handed  blow  at  the  head  which  he  parried 
with  the  wounded  arm  and  at  the  same  moment  made  a  fourth 
attempt  to  wrest  away  the  sword  by  which  he  got  a  fourth 
drawing  wound  and  no  better  fortune.  Maddened  at  tlii  •.  he 
seized  his  own  hilt  with  both  hands  and  placing  the  pommel 
against  his  breast  ran  furiously  fonvard  but  Bandini  no  less 
active  than  strong,  leaped  dexterously  aside  and  in  the  same 
instant  cut  Lodovico  over  the  head  crying  out,  ''  If  you  wish  to 
live  surrender  to  me"  To  this  Martelli,  who  could  no  longer  see 
and  had  many  wounds,  answered  •'  /  surrender  to  the  Marchese 
del  Guasto/'  But  when  Giovanni  repeated  his  words  the 
other  yielded.  Bandini  received  and  deserved  great  commen- 
dation, for  he  first  desired  to  avoid  the  duel  but  once  involved 
he  conducted  himself  with  equal  skill  and  courage,  vanquished 
his  enemy,  and  remained  almost  unhurt  by  two  slight  wounds, 
one  in  the  wrist  the  other  in  the  breast. 

This  however  would  never  have  happened  but  for  the 
following  circumstance:  Lodovico  Martelli  was  offered  the 
choice  of  two  swords  Giovanni  Bandini  taking  the  other 
which  broke  when  he  began  to  brandish  it ;  some  said 
that  he  did  this  on  purpose  with  his  hands  ;  others  that 
he  struck  it  on  his  riglit  knee ;  but  in  whatever  way  it 
occurred  Martelli's  second  insisted  on  Bandini's  making  use 
of  the  fractured  weapon  which  by  the  laws  of  duelling  he  was 
bound  to  do,  and  more  especially  as  Giovanni  himself  had 
ordered  these  swords  to  be  made  expressly  for  the  occasion. 
Many  others  were  of  this  opinion,  thinkmg  that  it  was  an 


artiiicc  of  Bandini  to  secure  an  advantage  over  his  antagonist 
if  he  had  happened  to  choose  the  wxong  weapon,  and  if  not,  to 
act  as  he  did.  Pagolo  Spinelli  finally  refused  to  act  as  second 
if  a  thing  so  at  variance  with  common  custom  were  allowed. 
"  Which  tiling,"  says  Varchi,  "  according  to  the  laws  and  habits 
of  modiM-n  soldiers  is  perhaps  true,  but  according  to  the  tme,  is 
most  folse  ;  because  amongst  honourable  cavaliers  there  should 
not  only  be  no  advantage  of  any  kind  in  single  combat  but 
those  even  should  be  refused  that  the  adversary  spontaneously 
offers.  And  how  could  Lodovico  ever  have  proved  that  which 
he  engaged  to  prove,  if  with  a  perfect  sword  he  assaulted  an 
enemy  who  had  only  half  a  weapon,  or  rather  a  mere  stump?" 
The  prisoners  were  exchanged  and  returned  the  same  evening 
to  Florence  where  ^lartelli's  friends  thinking  to  soothe  his 
affliction,  persuaded  the  relations  of  Marietta  de'  Ricci  to  allow 
of  her  paying  him  a  single  visit ;  but  its  effect  was  only  to 
plunge  him  into  deeper  dejection,  and  overwhelmed  with  mortifi- 
cation he  died  of  that  rather  than  of  his  wounds  in  four-and- 
twenty  days  after  the  combat  -. 

This  duel  by  the  superstitious  was  taken  as  a  prognostic  of 
the  final  issue  of  the  war :  it  was  Florentine  against  Floren- 
tine ;  both  parties  suffered  and  were  victorious ;  the  popular 
first,  as  represented  by  Dante  da  Castiglione ;  the  Medician 
next  in  tlie  person  of  Bandini :  the  allusion  was  apt  enough 
and  amongst  the  imaginative  and  superstitious  Florentines  sure 
to  be  caught  at  and  ingeniously  applied. 


CoTEMPORARY  MoNARCHS.— England  :  Henry  VIII.— Scotland  :  James  V. 
—France:  Francis  I.— Spin  :  Charles  I. -Portugal :  John  HI.— Emperor  : 
Charles  V.— Sultan  :  Solyman.— Pope  :  Clement  VII.— Naples  and  Sicily  : 
Charles  of  Spain. — Austria  and  Hungjiry  :  Ferdinand. 


•  Varchi,  Lib.  xi.,  pp.  45-53.— Carlo     lib.  iv.,  p.  248.  — Nerli,  Lib.  x.,  p.  222. 
Capello",  I^t.,  Lettera  Ixxx.— Segni,    —Paulo  Giovio,  Lib.  xxviii.,  p.  183. 
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CllAPTEU    XIV. 
Fuo.M  January   1430  to  august   1530. 

The  Florentines  were  uow  completely  involved  in  a  war  of 
life  and  death  :  there  was  no  longer  any  hope  of  an  accommo- 
dation with  Clement  and  the  emperor's  anger  was 
dark  against  them  :  the  inthienoe  of  the  pope  and 
mortification  at  any  snccessful  resistiince  to  his  arms  produced 
hatred  and  Cliarles  determined  to  suhdue  them,  so  that  theu' 
only  hope  was  uow  in  native  valour  and  the  faith  of  their 
servants  *.  The  first  was  equal  to  anything,  hut  troops, 
numbers,  and  miliUir)-  knowledge  were  indispensable,  and  these 
could  not  be  maintained  without  resources,  to  ^upidy  which 
every  spring  was  put  into  action.  The  sale  of  ecclesiastical 
and  rebels'  property  was  for  some  time  a  fruitful  source  of 
revenue  although  disposed  of  at  an  enormous  loss,  lands  worth 
thousands  behig  sold  for  less  tluiii  hundreds  ;  yet  this  too  had 
its  advantage  :  vast  numbers  of  persons  in  the  lower  and  middle 
ranks  who  hoarded  and  whom  no  one  suspected  of  having 
money,  like  flies  hi  the  winters  sun,  were  tempted  out  by 
the  extreme  cheapness  to  become  possessoi-s  of  good  houses 
or  estates,  and  thus  large  sums  which  for  many  years  had  never 
seen  the  light  were  now  thrown  into  circulation.  Francis  had 
utterly  sacrificed  the  Florentines  and  meanly  bowed  to  the 
fortune  of  Caesar,  and  while  still  trying  even  after  the  recovery 
of  his  children  to  cajole  them  with  empty  assunmces  of  friend- 

*  Varchi,  Lib.  xi.,  p.  61. 


ship,  he  purposely  prevented  a  supply  of  50,000  ducats  from 
the  Florentines  at  Lyon  by  a  prohibition  to  export  coin  *. 

The  prospects  of  Florence  were  therefore  dark  and  lower- 
ing ;  yet  there  was  no  wavering,  the  community  held  well 
together  and  although  it  would  be  folly  to  believe  that  a 
strong  Medician  party  did  not  exist,  or  at  least  one  that  would 
willingly  have  made  large  concessions  to  that  family  for  the 
Siike  of  peace,  it  was  kept  down  by  the  deep  and  earnest  energy 
of  the  mass ;  or  as  the  party  writers  of  the  day  express  it,  of 
the  few  ;  but  these  few  were  the  voice  of  multitudes.  In  the 
Grand  Council  tliere  seems  to  have  been  strong  indications  of 
a  desire  for  peace  on  some  terms,  but  how  much  of  their 
existing  liberty  they  would  have  been  tlien  willing  to  sacrifice 
on  the  altar  of  the  Medici  cannot  now  be  determined  :  one 
tiling  seems  certain  ;  that  the  Medici  once  in  Florence,  no 
matter  on  what  conditions,  were  thenceforth  its  masters :  those 
in  power  and  probably  all  the  leading  citizens  of  every  party 
were  well  aware  of  this,  and  self-preservation,  if  pot  some  purer 
motive  prompted  them  to  repel  any  advances  to  apparent 
reconciliation.  It  is  plain  that  by  whatever  means  supported 
the  popular  leaders  were  strong  enough  to  carry  the  spirit  of 
freedom  into  full  and  powerful  action  even  to  its  extreme,  for 
by  the  very  force  of  liberty  they  became  despots  but  in  a  dan- 
gerous emergency  when  power  was  public  safety;  and  the  steady 
support  of  full  five  f  thousand  armed  citizens  remarkable  for 
their  courage  and  discipline  proves  that  the  mass  of  the  com- 
munity was  with  them  and  that  it  was  not  despotic  rule  under  the 
veil  of  liberty,  but  the  confiding  spirit  of  a  whole  nation  which 
formed  the  source  and  secret  of  their  greatness  |.  The  young 
urban  militia  were  the  palladium  of  Florence;  the  regular  troops 

♦  Guicciardini,  Stor.,  Lib.  xx.,  cap.  i.,  than  six  months  of  siege,  three  thou- 

p.  9. — Varchi,  Lib.  xi.,  pp.  68-69,  and  sand  men  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 

173. — Letterc  di  Carlo  Capello,  Let-  and  forty  ;  and  two  thousand  between 

tera  Ixxxiv.,  P.  S.,  and  note.  forty  and  fifty-five. 

f  The  urban  militia  were  reviewed  in  +  Carlo  Capello,  Lettere,  passim. — 

May,  and  found  to  number,  after  more  Varchi,  Lib.  xi.,  p.  88. 
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sprinkled  as  they  were  with  veteran  Tuscans  were  staunch  and 
spirited,  and  amountinj^  to  about  ton  (liousand  men  with  the 
pay  of  fourteen  thousand  they  served  rhttifully,  no  ntrife  or 
hrawls  or  relaxation  of  discipline  hein*^  known  amongst  them 
until  provisions  and  pay  hecamr  scarce,  and  tlien  as  it  wouM 
seem,  onlv  in  some  of  the  wilder  follower-  -t  Bndione.  The 
city  was  therefore  well  and  zealously  guarded  by  the  troops  and 
there  was  no  lack  of  spiiit  in  the  citizens  '•. 

To  preserve  this  good  feeling  the  various  captains  had  been 
assembled  in  the  church  of  San  Xiccolo  and  after  mass  each 
took  a  solemn  oath  in  presence  of  Malatesta  for  the  defence  of 
Florence  to  the  bust,  and  the  only  failure  amongst  these  officers 
was  the  seduction  of  three  captjiins,  Ceeeu  and  dacopantonio 
Orsini  and  Giovanni  da  Sessii,  by  Napoleone  Orsini  when  he 
played  false  to  the  Flt)rentines.  Their  tigures  were  painted 
by  Andrea  del  Sarto  under  the  name  of  his  pupil  Bernardo  del 
Buda  (for  he  was  timid)  hanging  as  traitors  ..n  the  palace  of 
the  ^* Mercatanzia''  near  the  Via  della  Condotta,  and  so  like 
and  admirably  done  tliat  none  who  had  even  but  once  seen  the 
originals  could  nustake  them  for  a  moment  ».  The  Prhice  of 
Orange's  railitar}-  talents  probably  averaged  tlhs,'  of  the  day  in 
obsidional  tactics,  but  with  forty  thousand  troops  abundantly 
supplied  and  experienced  in  war,  to  fail  against  a  simple 
walled  town  of  the  midiUe  ages,  with  sliallow  diy  ditches, 
deprived  of  her  strong  and  lofty  towers,  and  only  defended  hy  a 
few  more  modem  works  hastily  tlirown  up  for  the  occasion, 
does  not  give  us  any  very  high  notions  of  his  ability t.  It  is 
true  that  a  battering  train  whose  guns  could  be  discharged  but 
once  in  five  minutes  and  one  or  two  of  which  generally  burst 
before  night-fall  was  not  well  calcidated  for  rapid  operations, 
wherefore  a  strict  blockade  was  substituted  for  more  stirring 
movements.      Nevertheless  the  prince  witli  new  works   and 

♦  Carlo  Capello,  Letten,  Lettere  i.  to     —  Varchi,  Lib.  xi°,  pp.  30,  31,  32, 

IxxxT.  and  64. 

t  Guicciardini,  Lib.  xx.,  cap.  i.,  p.  4.     J  Varchi,  Lib.  xi.,  pp,  42,  62, 
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new  trenches  began  to  threaten  a  closer  fire  on  the  Florentine 
bastions  especially  that  of  San  Giorgio,  but  between  a  want  of 
skill  and  the  difficulty  of  the  operation  Colonua  was  enabled  to 
baffle  him,  or  at  least  nothing  was  effected  *.  While  these 
things  piissed  in  Florence  Charles  prepared  for  his  coronation  at 
Bologna  instead  of  Kome,  where  it  was  said  his  courtiei-s  wished 
him  not  to  go  lest  he  should  become  acquainted  with  all  the 
horrors  and  devastation  committed  by  his  lieutenants  in  that 
miserable  city.  It  was  then  the  custom  for  the  emperors 
to  assume  three  crowns  successively,  one  of  silver  at  Aixda- 
Chapelle  on  succeeding  to  the  empire,  which  Charles  had  long 
before  accomplished  ;  one  of  iron  at  Monza  near  Milan  which 
confirmed  their  rule  in  Lombardy  as  kings  of  Italy;  and 
one  of  gold  in  Rome,  which  was  always  conferred  by  the  hands 
of  the  pontiff'  or  his  surrogate.  The  ambassadors  of  Monza 
had  brought  the  iron  crown  f  which  Clement  placed  on  Charles 
the  Fifth's  head  in  the  church  of  San  Petronio  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  February,  and  on  the  twenty-fourth,  his  thirtieth 
birthday,  a  day  considered  fortunate,  he  was  solemnly  crowned 
as  emperor  with  the  golden  crown  amidst  an  enormous  con- 
course of  people,  princes,  and  ambassadors,  from  every  Chris- 
tiim  nation,  but  with  little  pomp  or  magnificence  I 

On  the  twenty-second  of  March  the  lowering  sky  of  Germany 
caused  Charies  to  quit  Bologna  and  soon  after  Italy,  leaving 
the  native  potentates  favourably  impressed  with  his  personal 
manners  and  politic  endeavours  to  conciliate  them,  but  sadly 
fearful  of  his  power.  Passing  on  to  Mantua  he  was  magni- 
ficentl}^  entertained  by  Federigo  Gonzaga,  and  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  March  erected  that  state  into  a  duchy ;  after  which  he 


*  Guicciardini,  Lib.  xx.,  p.  3. 
+  The  iron  crown  was  in  fact  made 
priuripally  of  gold.  It  is  described  as 
a  golden  circlet  five  inches  in  depth, 
with  a  thin  plate  of  iron  to  keep  it 
firm  together.  This  iron  was  s^iid  to 
be  a  nail  from  our  Saviour's  cross,  a 


stoiy  imagined  a  century  afterwards, 
says  Muratori,  by  Ripamonte  in  his 
History  of  Milan. 

J  Guicciardini,  Stor.,  Lib.  xx ,  cap. 
i.,  pp. 5-6. — Muratori,  Annali. — Segni, 
Lib.  iv,,  pp.  245-6. — Varchi,  Lib.  xi., 
p.  38. 
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continued  his  progress  into  German v  to  assist  at  the  great  diet 
of  Augsburg  wliere  liis  hrotlier  was  to  be  elected  King  of  the 
Uomans  and  the  now  ix)wcrful  and  increasing  Lutheran  heresy 
discussed  =5^.     Clement,  as  V'archi  tells  us,   "finding  himself 
without  mcney  or  reputation  "  left  Bulogna  and  an  additional 
U\x  behind  him  on  the  last  of  March  and  having  l)een  sumptu- 
ously entertained  by  his  mortal  enemy  the  Duke  of  Urbino  on 
his  way,  arrived  in  Rome  about  the  nintli  of  April  15:30  where  he 
bent  his  mind  anew  to  the  conquest  of  Florence.    Although  the 
Prince  of  Orange  was  both  by  words  and  movements  continually 
threatening  that  city  with  an  assault  he  nevertheless  resolved 
to  trust  entirely  to  the  slower  and  more  certain  operation  of 
famine,  for  few  generals  of  those  days  were  inclined  to  teiminate 
a  war  if  by  any  means  they  could  excuse  its  continiumce.    His 
attention  was  therefore   directed  to  reducing  the  Florentine 
territory  without,  and  to  the  preventing  any  supplies  of  provi- 
sions  from  penetrating  within  tlie  belenguered  town.  The  effect 
of  both  these  operations  was  now  beginning  to  be  sensibly  felt 
not  only  in  the  scarcity  of  victuals  but  of  militarj^  stores  and 
munitions  of  war.     Ferrucci  kept  Fmpoli  well  furnislied  with 
everj'thing,  and  as  long  as  that  depot  and  Lastra  were  safe  he 
managed  to  throw  continual  suj)plies  into  Florence  in  despite 
of  the  enemy:  nitre  was  so  scarce  that  every  tomb  and  cliarnel- 
house  of  church  and  hospital  was  laii^arked  and  the  scattered 
remnants  of  morUlity  were  recom posed    in  another  form  to 
despatch  the  living.     At  Easter  Malatesta  killed  an  ass  mstead 
of  a  lamb,  consumed  half  of  it  in  liis  household,  and  making 
the  other  moiety  into  pasties  sent  them   as  presents  to  his 
external  friends:  but  this  was  not  believed  to  be  entirely  as  it 
seemed,  and  the  universally  increasing  suspicion  of  his  treachery 
gave  it  a  secret  and  questionable  import,  more  especially  as 
the  next  morning's  dawii  brouglit  a  convoy  of  stores  and  pro- 
visions to  the  gates  from  the  indefatigable  Ferrucci.     This  was 

•  Varcbi,  Lib.  xi.,  pp.  59-60  to  62. 
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followed  V»y  a  brilliant  sally  of  cavalry  under  Jacopo  Bichi  a 
Senese  gentleman  in  the  Florentine  service  so  renowned  for 
his  militaiy  skill  and  mental  accomplishments  that  when  he 
died  soon  after  from  a  wound,  Varchi  lamented  him  as  one 
of  those  extraordinary  beuigs  that  may  be  equalled  but  can 
never  be  surpassed  *. 

Bichi  conducted  this  skirmish  so  gallantly  that  all  were 
eager  to  take  a  part ;  even  the  crimson  boimet  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  and  the  scarlet  tiissels  of  Del  Guasto's  speai-  were  dis- 
tinguished amongst  the  hottest  of  tiie  fight :  the  artillery 
ceased  on  either  side  and  both  camp  and  city  wore  looking  on 
in  admiration  when  fresh  bodies  of  cavalry' dashed  across  the 
stream  and  were  bravely  charged  on  its  bank ;  but  their  numbere 
incre»ised  too  rapidly  for  Bicliis  squadrons,  and  he  reentered 
the  Porta  di  Prato  amidst  universal  acclamations,  both  of 
friends  and  enemies.  After  this  came  a  courteous  challenge 
from  the  imperiidists  to  any  L'lorentine  cavalier  who  wished 
to  break  a  lance  beneath  the  walls :  there  w;is  no  lack  of  cham- 
pions, and  a  gallant  encounter,  almost  equally  balanced,  left 
public  judgment  rather  in  favour  of  Florence. 

Thus  was  tlie  time  filled  up  between  the  greater  operations 
of  the  siege,  but  very  soon  after  about  five  hundred  horse  with 
a  numerous  infantiy  descended  from  Fiesole  and  were  encoun- 
tered by  band  after  band  from  the  three  gates  of  Santa  Croce, 
Pmti,  and  San  Gallo  ;  ret'nfoivements  cam(3  up  on  both  sides 
and  had  not  a  deluge  of  rain  suddenly  fallen  iind  arrested  the 
fight  it  would  have  swelled  into  a  pitched  battle  and  probably 
decided  the  destiny  of  Florence f.  These  frequent  encounters 
seemed  rather  to  whet  than  blunt  the  Florentine  eageniess 
for  a  general  engagement,  more  especially  because  the  depar- 
ture of  Charles  and  Clement  from  Bologna  and  the  failure  of 
the  latter's  resources  had  injured  the  imperial  army  both  in 


*JT^}:.  ^^!^-  ^'  P-  »0.~Pau]Q  Oiovio,  Lib.  xxviii.,  p.  180. 
t  Paulo  Giovio,  Lib.  xxviii,p.  180.— Varchi,  Lib.  xi.,  pp.  66- 
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discipline  and  efficiency  :  its  strength  had  diminished,  quarrels 
and  even  mutiny  and  fighting  had  arisen,  and  numerous  bodies 
of  troops  were  dispersed  about  the  country  in  pursuit  of  plunder 
by  which  alone  the  greater  part  of  them  lived-. 

At  the  new  Seignory  s  election  for  May  and  June  a  strong 
feeling  for  battle  and  as  strong  displeasure  against  Malatesta 
for  opposing  it,  showed  themselves  in  the  community  from  the 
gonfalonier  downwards  ;  the    length   of   tliu  biege    and  daily 
increasing  privations  augmented  it,  and  the  treacher}'  of  Francis 
destroyed  all  hope  of  extraneous  assistance ;  for  he  not  only 
wanted  to  become  the  means  of  restoring  Florence  to  the  pon- 
tiff but  also  ta  secure  that  priests  favour  by  this  debasing  actf . 
Malatesta,  whose  spies  were  everywhere,  was  well  aware  of  the 
general  dissatisfaction  and  consented  in  conjunction  with  Colonna 
to  make  such  a  demonstration  as  would  draw  the  mass  of  impe- 
rialists  into    action  and    convince  the   Florentines    that    his 
backwardness  was  prudence,  not  fear  or  disaffection.     Of  the 
former  nobody  suspected  him ;  but  of  the  latter  his  promptly 
seizing  tliis  occasion  to  shift  his  quarters  gave  striking  proofs. 
From  the  garden  of  the  Serristori,  where  sun-ounded  by  his 
own  troops  he  had  hitherto  resided,  he  now  removed  to  the 
house  of  Bernardo  Bini  near  Porta  Romana  a  position  not  com- 
manded by  Colonna's  works  or  soldiers,  and  where  by  a  little 
militarj'  preparation  he  could  bridle  all  that  part  of  the  city, 
gain  possession  of  the  gate,  and  send  out  or  admit  any  troops 
he  pleased  not  only  uncontrolled  by,  but  even  unknown  to 
government ;  and  this  as  we  shall  see,  he  too  successfully  exe- 
cuted.    In  order  therefore  nominally  to  satisfy  the  people,  but 
really  to  scare  them  and  have  an  excuse  for  not  coming  to  a 
general  engagement,  he  declared  the  necessity  of  feeling  the 
enemy's  strength  and  position  by  a  powerful  sally  from  the  San 
Friano  and  Roman  gates  and  the  outwork  of  San  Miniato.     On 

*  Carlo  CapcUo,  Lettera  Ixxviii. 
f  Guicciardini,  Lib.  xx.,  cap.  i.,  p.  9. 


the  fifth  of  ^lay  every  arrangement  was  completed  for  this  move- 
ment, but  a  severe  loss  was  at  that  moment  sustained  in  the 
death  of  Amico  da  Venafro  a  skilful  and  daring  chief  of  the 
131ack  Bands  who  was  openly  murdered  on  the  Ponte  Veccliio  by 
his  commander  Stefano  Colonna,  against  whom  he  had  used 
some  insulting  and  disobedient  language.  The  principal  object 
of  attack  was  tlie  strongly-fortified  convent  of  San  Donato-a-Sco- 
pelo  situated  on  a  height  beyond  the  Porta  Romana  and  garri- 
soned by  the  Spanish  infantr}-,  then  esteemed  the  finest  troops 
in  Europe,  under  Baracone  de  Nava  an  officer  of  distinguished 
courage  and  experience.  This  the  Florentines  attacked  at  a 
run  in  face  of  a  rapid  and  destructive  fire :  the  defence  was 
equally  spiiited  and  the  column  from  San  Frediano  taking  the 
convent  in  rear  gave  new  energy  to  the  assailants  :  Barcone 
fell ;  the  I'lorentines  pushed  forward  with  the  ciy  of  "  Serra  " 
"  Senri ;  "  "  Close,''  "  Close  :  "and  soon  mastering  the  hill  and 
cariTing  the  church  would  have  completed  their  victor}'  if  the 
Prince  of  Orange  had  not  instantly  reenforced  the  garrison 
with  a  body  of  Italians  and  opened  the  three  batteries  of  Gira- 
montc,  Barducci,  and  other  new  works  upon  the  assailants. 
Nor  were  the  Florentine  artillery  silent,  nor  was  the  contest 
here  alone  ;  at  San  Gaggio  and  Marignolle,  Don  Ferrante  Gon- 
zaga  with  his  cavalry  and  large  bodies  of  infantry  were  closely 
engaged ;  and  from  Boboli  to  Bello  Squardo  the  fight  waxed 
hot  and  furious  :  several  bands  of  Spanish  infantry  had  ap- 
proached the  Colomliaia  de'  Bartoli,  on  which  Giometto  Pacche- 
riuo  and  Jacopo  Tabussi  from  the  gate  of  Saint  George,  and 
other  chiefs  from  the  Porta  Romana  were  ordered  out  by  Mala- 
testa against  them.  The  prince  became  anxious,  and  brought 
up  his  Gennan  infantry  and  the  battle  grew  everj'where  more 
furious  ;  the  dust  and  smoke  were  stifling ;  gun  replied  to  gun 
from  lines  and  ramparts ;  the  Florentines  still  held  on  obsti- 
nately at  Sail  Donato,  and  the  wavy  struggle  of  either  army 
gave  alternate  hopes  of  victory.     Malatesta  old  and  crippled  as 
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he  was,  could  not  resist  the  spirit  of  the  scene  :  mounted  on  a 
little  mule  the  veteran  now  forgot  his  treachery,  his  age,  his 
weakness,  everything  hut  the  courage  and  exploits  of  his  youth ; 
raising  witli  difficulty  his  useless  arms  and  heating  his  spurs 
into  the   unconscious  heast  he  would  lia\.     dashed   into  the 
thickest  of  the  tight ;  nor  did  all  the  entreaties  of  the  three 
Florentine  conunissaries   avail    until   they  actually  held  him 
back  by  force  from  the  battle.     As  evening  approached  the 
stniggle  became  if  possible  more  violent  until  at  ''Ave  Maria' 
Malatesta   sounded   the   retreat  and  next  mornings  muster 
found  two  hundred  of  the  bravest  Florentines   missing  from 
their  colours.    Tlie  imperialists'  loss  was  greater,  but  Venafro  s 
death  was  that  day  considered  as  irreparable,  because  on  his 
skill  and  gallantr}-  the  general  hope  had  been  fixed  :  even  as 
it  was,    if  Malatesta  had  led  out  all  his  force  the  general 
opinion  seemed  to  be  that  a  signal  victory  would  have  accrued. 
Yet  by  many  even  such  an  event  was  depronited  as  likely  to 
brmg  down  on  Florence  a  more  than  common  vengeance  from 
the  emperor.     Amongst  the  young  Florentines  who  perished 
in  this  hard-fought  and  useless  day  was  Lodovico  IMacchiavelli, 
son  of  the  celebrated  Niccolo,  whose  obsequies  were  along  with 
those  of  the   other  slain   celebrated  in  great  pomp  by  the 
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mounimg  citizens*. 


A  solemn,  religious,  and  penitential  procession  to  avert  the 
wrath  of  Heaven  was  then  decreed  at  the  instance  of  the  friars 
of  Saint  Marks;  but  they  bid  accompanica  it  with  other  in- 
junctions so  utterly  selfish  and  cunning  that  Francesco  Car- 
ducci  could  not  refrain  from  exposing  them  in  the  councils  and 
treating  them  with  the  contempt  and  ridicule  they  deserved  f. 
Nevertheless  on  a  public  altar  erected  in  the  place  of  San  Gio- 
vanni all  the  Florentine  militia  once  more  renewed  their  oath 
never  to  abandon  each  other,  and  to  suffer  eveiy-  extremity  of 

•  Carlo  Cipello,  I.etUru  Ixxxiii.—Paulo  Giovio,  Lib.  xxTiii.,  p.  185.~Varchi 
Lib.  XI  ,  pp.  72-82.  t  Varchi,  Lib.  xi.,  pp.  83-87. 


hunger    imseiy,  and  even  death  itself  in  defence  of  their 

countiy  s  hberty.     Five  thousand  armed  citizens  took  this  oath 

while  Baccio  Cavalcanti  harangued  them  in  praise  of  freedom 

and  national  independence*.  "" 

To  secure  these  blessings  new  resources  were  necessary- 

almost  every  mode  that  ingenuity  could  invent  in  the    0^^^ 

can  and  taxation  had  been  tried  and  exhausted;  even  the'ale 

of  church  and  rebels'  property  had  slackened  e  ther  frlm  ea 

or  exhaustion ;  the  latter  was  therefore  now  sold  by  aTorced 

and  silver  m  every  form  that  could  be  discovered  in  chm-ch 

10  tiie  amount  The  silver  was  coined  into  half-ducats  of  a 
depreciated  value  but  made  a  legal  tender  for  that  sum    their 

thoi  s  Many  jewels  were  also  taken  from  the  churches  and 
by  all  these  means  about  fifty-three  thousand  ducats  ^  LisS 
in  the  month  of  May.     This  sum  was  about  six  tilth     on 

^'irr  '^'''  ^^^  ''-'-''^^  '^  NardiTastZd 
inr£  1;  r^  '"'^  ''""^"*^"^  '^'^  ^t^^r  in  biW- 
mg  their  plate  and  ornaments  vvith  the  same  eagerness  as  in 
ordinary  times  they  would  have  flocked  to  receive  fZl/Jis 
Capel lo  confirms  this  a.d  the  calm  and  sensible  preanib"" 
this  law  deserves  recordingf.     "Considering  that Zd  Ld 

™thr  :r'  ^"  ^'^-^^ '--  ^^^ "-  - '  conveSi :, 

man,  tho  e  who  in  urgent  need  refuse  to  make  use  of  them 

Sid  sil        '^  "^"T  ^  ^'^  ^^^^--    ^--^^^  these  thLg" 
gold  and  silver  are  produced  for  utility  and  convenience  S 

f  Nardi,''Lib.'ix.',*Voi.1?' n  206    P.1      J^^."^""^' ^f"^^  ^^^^^-^P^ulo  Giovio, 
•       •  GO 
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that  in  time  of  need  whoever  holds  them  for  ornament  and  not 
use,  holds  them  against  the  vdU  and  command  of  God  and 
nature  :  and  considering  that  there  is  in  our  city  a  large  sum 
without  wliich  j>eople  may  live,  if  not  with  such  splendour  at 
least  witli  equal  comfort,  and  considering  also  that  liberty  is  the 
most  precious  of  man's  gifts  to  whiih  all  othere  however  pre- 
cious are  far  inferior,  it  seems  reasonable  that  evervthiug  else 
should  be  postiwued  to  its  preservation :  jind  the  more  so  in 
our  republic  because  in  the  conservation  of  liberty  is  included 
that  of  God's  honour  and  holy  nume:  seeing  also  how  much 
glory  was  acquired  by  ancient  republics  of  Christiimity  because 
men  and  women  frequently  sacrificed  their  most  precious  things 
to  save  their  republic  and  their  liberty ;  and  seeing  that  your 
city  is  reduced  to  such  stmits  that  it  becomes  a  question  to 
whom  it  will  ultimately  full,  and  that  tlie  not  coutiuuinj?  a 
prompt  and  etfectual  defence  will  expose  honour,  liie,  property, 
women,  children  and  every  other  precious  tliiin^  a  prey  to  the 
most  cruel  tyrants ;  and  not  wishing  to  tempt  the  Almighty 
who  in  man's  troubles  and  necessities  never  deserts  those  who 
seek  him  with  sincerity  of  heart,  provided  that  they  use  the 
means  which  are  suitable  and  required  for  those  that  seek  their 
omi  safety ;  hoping  that  by  the  herein-mentioned  mode  a  cer- 
tain sum  may  be  raised  with  which  our  so-much-desired  libem- 
tion  may  be  achieved;  it  is  decreed,  etc.  ilc.   * 

In  February  1530  Volterra  where  considerable  dissatisfaction 
existed  surrendered  to  the  pope,  but  this  city  was  too  imjxjrt- 
ant  to  lose  so  tamely,  wherefore  Francesco  Ferrucci  with  all 
the  external  power  of  Florence  in  his  hands  was  ordered  to 
retake  it  which  he  accomplished  in  a  manner  to  be  hereafter 
related:  while  absent  on  this  duty  the  Prince  of  Orange  seeing 
him  so  occupied  about  the  less  important  place  determined 
to  attempt  the  greater,  for  Empoli  was  the  life  of  Florence, 
and  there  Ferrucci  had  amassed  a  large  amount  of  provisions 

•  Carlo  Capello,  Lettcra  Ixxxv.,  and  note. 


and  warlike  stores,  and  plaxjed  the  town  in  so  excellent  a  stete 
of  defence  that  he  declared  the  women  alone  would  be  able 
to  defend  it  with  their  distaves :  nevertheless  he  left  Andrea 
Gmgm  and  Piero  Orlandini  with  a  competent  garrison.    Three 
divisions  of  the  imperial  army  under  the  Marquis  del  Guasto 
Fernando  di  Gonzago  with  his  cavalrJ^  and  Fabrice  Marmaldo  of 
Calabria,  who  had  lately  joined  the  camp  with  three  thousand  un- 
paid but  disciplined  niffians,  undertook  the  siege.  Marmaldo  kept 
the  held  as  a  covering  force  wliile  the  other  divisions  invested 
the  place  :  the  batteries  opened  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  May  and 
a  breach  was  quickly  effected  in  the  walls  sufficient  for  an 
assault  which  was  made  the  same  day  with  great  gallantly  and 
confidence  by  the  veteran  Spaniards;  but  a  garrison  of  sLx  hun- 
dred  men  well  seconded  by  the  inhabitants  repulsed  them  with 
great   slaughter   and   little  internal   loss.     Diego   Sarmiento 
captam  of  the  Spanish  -  Bisognr  had  the  immediate  direc- 
tion of  the  siege  and  was  joined  by  Alessandro  Vitelli  from  the 
iieighbom-hood  of  Pistoia,  who  taking  up  his  quarters  at  the 
church  of  San  Francesco  commenced  battering  that  side  and 
soon  brought  down  a  large  cake  of  wall,  but  more  cautious 
than  Sarmiento  he  would  not  yet  venture  on  an  assault,  espe- 
cially as  the  citizens  both  men  and  women  had  begun  even 
durmg  the  combat  to  retrench  both  breaches  and  show  every 
symptom  of  a  vigorous  and  obstinate  resistance.     The  whole 
mvestmg  force  including  Marmaldo's  division  must  have  been 
near  eight  thousand  men,  yet  the  town  was  capable  of  makincr 
a  long  and  successful  defence  against  any  force,  and  would  have 
done  It  too  had  the  chiefs  been  faithful.      But  Giovanni  Ban- 
dmi  and  Tito  Oriandini  were  in  the  enemy's  camp  ;  the  first  a 
friend  of  Andrea  Giugni,  the  last  an  uncle  of  Piero  Oriandmi 
who  commanded  the  garrison :    by  these  traitoi-s  and  at  the 
instance  of    Piero,    Andrea  Giugni  who  had   been  hitherto 
strongly  attached  to  liberty,  was  induced  to  attend  a  conference 
m  the  hostile  camp,  and  being  a  well-meaning  but  unwary  man 
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was  persuaded  that  no  hope  remained  to  save  Empoli  from 
storm  and  plunder  and  the   women  from  outrage,   except  a 
timely  capitulation  ;  this  he  was   not  disposed  to  grant   hut 
Piero  Orlandini  either  originally  false  or  newly  corrupted  had 
already  determined   on  treachery.      Meanwhile  the  citizens 
alarmed  hy  this  secret  conference  determined  to  make  their  own 
terms  with  the  enemy  and  that  veiy  night  sent  a  deputation  to 
Sarmiento  offering  to  surrender  on  condition  of  life  and  pro- 
perty heing  respected  but  making  no  stipulations  in  favour  of 
the  garrison.    Orlandini  had  purposely  quitted  the  breach,  had 
withdrawn  the  troops  from  the  ramparts,  and  exhibited  other 
unequivocal  signs  of  negligence  or  treachery'  under  the  mask  of 
confidence :  these  were  not  lost  upon  the  vigilant  and  expe- 
rienced Spaniards  who  instantly  rushed  to  the  breach  where  even 
without  any  resistance  they  could  scarcely  make  their  way.  The 
town  was  stormed  and  sacked,  the  women  outraged  and  every- 
thing in  wild  confusion  when  Vitelli's  division  came  up  and 
redoubled  the  general  calamity :  Baudini  attempted  in  vain  to 
allay  this  storm,  but  the  Marquis  del  (hiasto  with  sovereign 
authority   and   after   infinite  miscliief.   at   last   succeeded   in 
quelling  it.     The  connnissary  (iiugni  and  Piero  Orlandini  were 
declared  rebels,  their  goods  confiscated,  and  their  images  painted 
as  traitors  to  their  eountrj' :  the  conduct  of  Giugni  sui-prised 
everybody  because  he  had  loved  liberty,  had  already  distinguished 
himself  in  the  wars  of  Florence,  and   moreover  belonged  to  a 
ftunily  of  so  excellent  a  character  as  to  become  the  subject  of  a 
proverb:    the   saying   was,   ''An  the  best  man  oj  the  Antella 
''Jamilij  was  the  worst  of  the  Florentines,  sn  the  worst  of  the 
**  Giuffni  was  better  than  the  best  of  them.''    A  noble  encomium, 
pity  that  one  was  ever  found  to  belie  it !     lie  fuund  the  use  of 
a  good  reputation  and  had   many  excusers  and  even  warm 
defenders  all  willing  to  attribute  this  conduct  to  any  cause  but 
corruption:    they  foiled:    the  government  was  naturally  and 
justly  indignant,  for  the  loss  of  Empoli  sealed  the  fate  of 
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Florence ;  but  with  an  unnatural  vindictiveness  it  either  did 
or  wished  to  visit  the  father  s  crime  upon  an  innocent  child 
of  eight  years  old  by  the  punisliment  of  death !  An  act  ex- 
claims Varchi  with  becoming  indignation,  meriting  the  greatest 
blame  because  in  this  as  in  other  similar  cases  the  rule  of  con- 
trary has  no  place :  a  person  not  only  may  but  ought  to  be 
sometimes  honoured  and  rewarded  for  another's  merits ;  but 
to  punish  and  dishonour  one  for  another's  faults  ;  never  "*. 

Ferrucci  was  blamed  as  the  greatest  men  will  he  when  any- 
thing under  them  happens  to  fail,  even  then-  very  success 
engenders  discontent  at  the  slightest  interruption  as  a  minute's 
delay  in  railroad  speed  makes  us  fretful  and  impatient.  He 
was  accused  of  having  left  too  small  a  garrison  ;  as  if  the  place 
had  not  fallen  hy  treachery  and  not  by  force  !  Of  having  been 
moved  by  ambition  to  remain  at  Vol  terra  instead  of  returning 
to  Empoli ;  as  if  his  authority  were  not  absolute  everywhere 
beyond  the  Florentine  ramparts f!  The  loss  of  Empoli  was 
a  terrible  blow,  for  besides  its  value  as  a  magazine  and  as 
the  safeguard  of  communication  with  Pisa,  the  Florentines 
were  about  to  assemble  a  new  mass  of  troops  in  that  fortress 
and  by  their  means  not  only  keep  up  a  free  intercourse  with 
Pisa  and  the  neighbouring  country  but  reduce  the  Prince  of 
Orange  to  extreme  difficulty  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Amo|. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  instance  of  treachery  that  now 
occurred :  Jacopo  Corsi  the  Commissary  of  Pisa  and  his  son 
Francesco  were  condemned  on  the  first  of  June  to  lose  their 
heads  for  having  secretly  corresponded  with  Palla  Rucellai 
who  had  lately  incited  the  people  of  Pietrasanta  to  declare  for 
Clement :  it  does  not  appear  that  Corsi  or  even  his  son  had  any 
real  intention  of  betraying  their  country,  but  Jacopo  concealed 
his  son's  correspondence  and  thus  sacrificed  both.     A  similar 

♦  Varchi,  Lib.  xi.,  pp.  91  to  96.-^  p.  9.— Segni,  Lib.  iv.,  pp.  257-9. 

Cailo  Capello,  Letteralxxxiv. — Paulo  f  Guicciardiui,  Lib.xx.,  cap.  i.,  p.  9. 

Giovio,  Lib.  xxviii.,  pp.  194-196. —  J  Ibid. 
Guicciardini,  Stor.,  Lib.  xx.,  cap.  i., 
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crime  with  worse  intentions  cost  Lorenzo  Sotlerini  his  life ; 
he  was  detected  in  n  correspondence  with  Baccio  Valori  wliich 
gave  accurate  information  of  the  state  and  prospects  of  Flo- 
rence ;  hut  on  several  otlier  occasions  citizens'  bodies  were 
seen  dangling  from  the  Bargello  windows  as  convicted  traitors 
and  no  doubt  these  severities  stifled  the  expression  of  public 
opinion,  for  the  increased  and  daily  augmenting  privations  of 
the  people  were  rapidly  incUning  it  towards  peace  =5^ 

The  new  and  last  Decemvirate  of  War  of  the  ancient  Floren- 
tine republic  was  elected  on  the  tenth  of  June  1530f,  after 
which  Stefano  Colonna  who  wished  to  regain  the  popularity 
he  had  lost  by  the  murder  of  Venafro  proposed  another  ''In- 
caitiidata"  against  San  Donato  in  Polverosa  to  open  the  Prato 
and  Pistoia  roads  which  since  the  loss  of  Empoli  had  become 
of  infinite  consequence.  In  the  sally  of  the  skth  of  May  he 
had  agreed  with  Malatesta  not  to  take  any  part,  being  as  was 
said,  desirous  of  showing  the  Florentines  their  error  in  prefer- 
ring that  general  to  him,  wherefore  he  also  became  anxious  now 
to  make  up  for  what  they  then  sutTered  by  his  conduct;. 

This  project  was  proposed  to  the  gonfalonier  who  immedi- 
ately summoned  a  council  of  war  in  wluch  the  almost  ceilainty 
of  recovering  both  Prato  and  Pistoia  if  the  Germans  could  be 
dislodged  from  San  Donato  was  acknowledged  and  approved  by 
all  except  Malatesta.  He  alleged  the  great  risk,  the  certain 
danger,  the  stem  valour  and  discipline  of  the  German  infontry, 
the  strength  of  their  position,  and  the  bold  vigilance  of  their 
commander,  but  seeing  himself  alone  he  treacherously  ac- 
quiesced and  declared  he  would  share  the  danger.  It  was 
settled  that  Colonna's  division  should  issue  simultaneously 
from  the  two  gates  of  Prato  and  Faenza,  both  leading  directly 

•   Varchi^Lib.  xi.,p.  97.— Segni,  Lib.     del  Zaccbcria,  Piero  Popolesrhi,  Ber- 

A  *  Tn-'  '^^'  ^^^^^^  ^^^  Castiglione, .  Luigi  de'  Pazzi, 

t  They  were  Luigi  Soderini,  Niccolo  and  Francesco  Giraldi. 

Verrazzano,  Cino  di  Cino,  Agnolo  Sao-  J  Varchi,  Lib.  xi°,  pp.  72  and  100. 
chetti,  Giovambatista  Cci,  Francesco 
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on  the  hostile  lines  which  were  doubly  trenched   and  well 
mounted  with  artillery,  while  Malatesta  with  fifteen  hundred 
men  kept  on  the  bank  of  the  river  communicating  with  the 
sally-port  of  Ognissanti  to  prevent  any  flank  attack  across  the 
stream  from  Monte  Oliveto  and  the  adjacent  works.     On  the 
fifteenth  of  June  about  two  hours  before  day,  Stefano  Colonna 
left  the  Faenza  gate  with  two  thousand  men  while  Pasquino  Corso 
and  his  column  of  Malatesta's  followers  issued  from  that  of  Prato 
with  instructions  to  halt  half  way  from  the  camp  and  conceal 
himself  until  Colonna  was  well  engaged,  then  dash  foi-ward  and 
assist  where  most  required.  Instead  of  this  and  possibly  at  the 
command  of  Malatesta,  he  led  forward  half  his  column  close  to 
the  enemy's  outposts  and  cut  down  two  sentinels,  but  not  before 
they  had  alarmed  the  camp,  where  all  were  in  arms  and  at  their 
posts  ere  Colonna  who  liad  a  somewhat  longer  march  could 
come  up.     Hearing  the  noise  he  pressed  rapidly  forwai'd  and 
earned  both  trenches  \^ithout  a  check,  but  unluckily  instead  of 
completing  the  victoiythe  troops  began  to  plunder,  and  murdered 
men  women  and  children  even  in  their  beds.     This  disorder 
allowed  Lodovico  de  Lodrone  the  imperial  general  to  marshal 
two  thousand  pike-men  under  orders  to  remain  steady  on  the 
defensive   with   their   pikes   levelled  and   as   firm,    say   the 
Florentine  authors,  as  a  stone  wall.     After  several  messages 
sent  to  Pasquino  Corso  for  assistance  Stefano  attacked  this 
phalanx  with  impetuosity  and  being  gallantly  seconded,  a  severe 
and  obstinate  contest  succeeded  in  wliich  he  received  two  pike 
wounds  at  once  but  both  slight,  and  the  combat  continued  with- 
out his  being  able  to  penetrate  the  serried  lines  of  German 
steel  that  so  sternly  opposed  him.      Day  had  now  dawned, 
and  Malatesta  had  already  heard  the  blast  of  trumpets  beyond 
the  Amo  and  saw  the  imperial  cavaliy  dashing  through  the 
stream,  but  instead  of  opposing  them  he  recalled  five  hun- 
dred arquebusiers   who   had   occupied   the   Ponte-alle-Mosse 
close  on  Colonna's  left  flank  which  thus  remained  exposed, 
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and  simultaneously  made  the  signal  for  Pasquino  to  retreat, 
alleging  the  frivolous  and  untenable  excuse  besides  other 
tritling  reasons,  that  ho  feared  being  cut  off  from  the  town, 
which  was  impossible.  Meanwhile  Stefano  Colonna  seeing 
daylight  api)eur  and  no  signs  of  assistance  drew  off  his  men 
in  good  order  from  the  contest  and  loaded  with  plunder  re- 
tired unmolested  to  Florence  with  the  loss  of  thirty  killed  and 
eighty  wounded  while  that  of  the  enemy  was  reckoned  at  a  hun- 
dred wounded  and  five  hundred  left  dead  in  the  camp.  Had  his 
men  not  dispersed  for  plunder,  or  had  Pasquino  Corso  sup- 
ported liim,  or  even  obeyed  his  injunctions  and  remahied  quiet 
Colonna  would  no  doubt  have  won  his  way,  destroyed  the  camp, 
and  cleared  that  quarter  of  the  enemy;  ])ut  he  and  the  Floren- 
tines complained  bitterly  of  Mtilatesta's  treachery  which  indeed 
was  too  palj>ablc  to  be  for  a  moment  mistaken*.  From  this 
time  forward  Malat^sta  knowing  the  intensity  of  public  feeling 
against  him  never  attended  any  council  without  first  occupy- 
ing the  palace  with  his  ovnti  troops  fearing  as  he  said,  the 
"  leap  of  Baldaccio."  All  these  things  gave  fresh  hopes  to  the 
Palleschi  wlio  had  constantly  communicated  ^nth  him  in  secret 
and  praised  him  openly ;  and  many  young  men  with  Zanobi 
Bartolini  at  their  head  changed  sides  on  perceiving  certain 
destruction  awaiting  the  liberal  cause f.  This  disaffection,  the 
I088  of  Empoli,  and  MiUatesta  Baglione's  conduct,  depressed  the 
mind  of  the  governing  party  as  much  as  it  raised  the  hopes  of 
their  antagonists ;  the  spirit  of  faction  penetrated  even  into  the 
convent  where  young  Catharine  of  Medicis  was  confined ;  the 


•  Carlo  Capello,  Lettcra  Ixxxv.  — 
Nerli,  Lib.  x.,  p.  231. — Paulo  Giovio, 
Lib.  xxix.,  p.  201. — Segni,  Lib.  iv., 
p.  269. — Guicciardini,  Stor.,  Lib.  xx., 
cap.  i.,  p.  10. — Varchi,  Lib.  xi.,  pp. 
100-107.  —  Segui  and  Giovio  differ 
somewhat  in  the  details  of  this  affair, 
but  a^rec  in  su balance  with  Varolii ; 
«11  but  the  latter  historiaa  however 


make  Colonna  issue  by  the  Prato 
gate  instead  of  the  Faenza,  which  must 
be  evidently  a  mistake,  because  Mala- 
testa  would  naturally  have  kept  his 
follower,  Pasquino  Corso,  under  his 
own  eye  and  orders.  Carlo  Capello 
agrees  with  Varchi. 
t  Nerli,  Lib.  x.,  p.  232. 
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nuns  split  into  two  parties  and  each  filled  the  common  chapel 
with  their  orisons  in  favour  of  Medici  or  Popolani.     Catharine 
as  an  inmate  of  the  ''Muraie'  convent,  though  a  child,  gave 
spirit  to  her  party  which  was  increased  by  family  communica- 
tion from  without,  especially  since  the  events  above  related. 
The  Medician   arms    presented  in  her  name   to   the  impri- 
soned Palleschi  in  the  form  of  fine  bread  and  flowers  became 
known  to  the  Seignory  who  instantly  despatched    Salvestro 
Aldobrandini  to  remove  her  quietly  and  secretly  to  the  convent 
of  Santa  Lucia,  not  however  without  floods  of  tears  from  the 
unfortunate  child,  then  but  eleven  years  of  age,  who  thought 
that  she  was  taken  away  only  to  be  murdered.     Nor  were  her 
apprehensions  entirely  vain;  for  though  Varchi  stedfastly  denies 
that  any  proposal  so  iiorrible  as  that  of  placing  her  in  a  public 
brothel  was  ever   seriously  and  publicly  entertained,  he  yet 
owns  that  private  propositions  xcere  made,  though  not  without 
a  rebuke,  that  she  should  be  slung  from  one  of  the  morions  as  a 
mark,  if  the  enemy's  artillery  ever  opened  its  fire  on  the  walls*. 
And  yet  this  nation  boasted  of  its  civilization !     Facts  alone 
prove  civilization  not  theories  however  beautiful  and  refined. 

The  scarcity  of  food  was  daily  increasing  but  concealed  as 
much  as  possible  by  the  government,  yet  such  secrecy  could 
not  last  when  no  wine  was  to  be  had  except  for  the  sick  and  the 
sacrament :  when  the  food  of  pigs  became  the  food  of  men,  when 
all  the  cats  had  been  eaten,  and  when  even  rats,  mice,  and  every 
noxious  reptile  became  scarce,  sold  high,  and  were  devoured  with 
avidity!  To  crown  all  a  pestilence  filled  the  hostile  camp  and 
notwithstanding  every  precaution  soon  appeared  in  Florence  ; 
but  how  it  came  or  how  it  departed,  after  only  a  brief  visita- 
tion, no  man  knew,  unless  the  great  and  increasing  heats  of 
summer  destroyed  the  infection  f . 

Under  these  privations  and  difficulties  which  the  people  still 

•  Varchi,  Lib.  xi.,  pp.  108-10.— Nerli,  Lib.  x.,  p.  227. 
t  Carlo  Capello,  Lettere  Ixxxiv.,  Ixxxv.,  Ixxxviii. 
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bore  heroically,  Clement  uncertain  of  the  war  and  distnisting 
Orange,  imagined  that  they  would  treat  with  a  less  stern  and 
resolute  aspect  and  ngiiin  offered  them  tenns  through  King 
Francis  and  the  Doge  of  Venice.  But  no  trust  could  he  placed 
in  Clement  who  mortally  hated  almost  every  Florentine,  the 
Palleschi  because  they  had  perfidiously  abandoned  him,  and  the 
Popolani  because  they  had  outraged  and  injured  him.  "  I  am 
"  not,"said  he, "  that  cniel  and  wicked  man  which  the  Florentines 
**  suppose,  and  some  day  1  will  prove  to  the  incredulous  that  I 
"  also  love  my  country."  The  Florentines  thought  otherwise, 
and  their  actual  sutTerings  and  devastated  territory  confinned 
it :  but  Clement  was  also  maddened  by  the  successes  of  Fran- 
cesco  Fernicci  and  Lorenzo  Caniesecchi  in  Tuscauv  and  Flo- 
rentine  Romagna :  the  career  of  the  former  will  soon  V)e  noticed  ; 
that  of  the  latter  was  less  extended  and  eventful  but  not  less 
brilliant  and  merits  a  short  description. 

Elected  commissary  in  Florentine  Romagna  Lorenzo  bent 
every  nerve  to  his  task  and  with  few  men  and  less  money  in  a 
remote  and  isolated  district  showed  such  a  spirit  and  fertility 
of  genius  that  if  he  and  Fernicci  had  commanded  together  in 
Florence  she  would  never  have  lost  her  liberty.  Issuing  from 
Castrocaro,a  small  but  strongand  well-built  town  on  theMontone 
near  Forli,  he  continually  fought  and  always  routed  Leonello 
da  Carpi,  the  President  of  Romagna :  the  towii  of  Marradi  in  the 
distant  valley  of  Lamone  then  revolted  upon  which  he  quitted 
Castrocaro  with  his  small  garrison  marched  about  five-and- 
twenty  miles  amongst  the  mountains,  quashed  the  insurrection 
hung  the  leadei-s,  raised  the  siege  of  Castiglione,  defeated  a 
detachment  of  the  enemy  on  its  way  to  succour  Marradi,  and 
when  the  humbled  president  sued  for  peace  he  was  haughtily 
answered  that  while  public  war  existed  no  private  individuals 
could  make  a  separate  agreement.  On  this  refusal  the  president 
assembled  between  four  and  five  thousand  men  with  six  guns 
and  laid  siege  to  Castrocaro,    but  Caniesecchi  repulsed  his 


assaults,  drove  his  men  from  the  walls,  destroyed  his  works, 
jiud  finally  sent  the  whole  army  flying  across  the  frontier ! 
Not  content  with  this,  he  in  turn  became  the  invader  and 
kept  the  ecclesiastical  territory  in  such  alarm  that  a  second 
application  for  peace  or  truce  was  made  and  granted  on  good 
conditions  for  Florence,  but  only  because  he  had  not  a  florin 
left  to  continue  the  war  a  moment  longer  *  ! 

In  most  despicable  contrast  with  the  noble  actions  of  Lorenzo 
Caniesecchi  we  must  place  the  timid  selfish  and  ungenerous 
conduct  of  the  Florentine  merchants  at  Venice :  those  of  Lyon, 
London,  and  Flamlers  had  given  largely  hi  their  country's  aid, 
but  when  these  of  Venice  were  intreated  by  Lorenzo  to  advance 
only  100(1  or  even  600  florins,  promising  with  that  small  sum 
to  achieve  something  worthy  of  their  common  country,  he  was 
sordidly  and  heartlessly  refused  !  Nor  did  it  avail  him  to  offer 
the  credit  of  Florence,  which  was  then  indeed  fast  ebbing  and 
might  have  been  valueless,  nor  was  it  likely  to  be  saved  by  the 
insulated  exertions  of  Caniesecchi  however  extraordinary;  but  he 
also  offered  to  mortgage  his  own  estate  for  the  amount :  Giorgio 
Ugolini  a  spirited  young  officer  followed  his  example  but  in  vain, 
their  sordid  purse-strings  were  drawn  still  closer  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  Florentine  ambassador's  endeavours  to  open  them. 

These  worthy  citizens,  some  of  the  wealthiest  of  Florence, 
were  led  by  Matteo  Strozzi  the  great  advocate  for  liberty,  the 
opposer  of  Niccolo  Capponi,  and  the  selfish  fugitive  from  his 
countiy's  misfortunes ;  by  Lodovico  de'  Nobili,  by  Filippo  del 
Bene,  by  Giovanni  Borgherini,  and  lastly  by  Tommaso  di  Giunta 
the  celebrated  Florentine  printer  of  that  day  who  seems  to  have 
been  more  intent  on  the  liberty  of  his  press  than  that  of  his 
countiy.  Galeotto  Giugni  alone,  without  that  fear  of  Clement 
which  partly  affected  the  others,  sent  100  ducats  on  his  own 
account  from  Vicenza  but  this  was  insufficient  and  thus  the 
gallant  spirit  of  Lorenzo  Caniesecchi  was  paralysed  f . 

•  Varchi,  Lib.  xi.,  pp.  112-114.  +  Varchi,  Lib.  xi.,  pp.  114-116. 
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Florence  was  now  stripped  of  everytliing  but  Pisa  and  Vol- 
terra ;  the  latter  had  remained  faithful,  had  organised  an  urban 
guard  and  adopted   every  measure  for  self-preservation,  but 
there  were  two   parties,    one  friendly  the  other  inimical  to 
Florence  and    wlien  the   sun-oundinj»  countn'  swarmed   with 
enemies  and  little  hope  remained  of  supporting  herself  the 
latter  prevailed  and  after  some  intenial  throes  a  fonnal  surren- 
der of  the  city  was  made  into  the  hands  of  Clement  before  his 
departure   from   Bologna*.     The  eitiidel  still   held  out,   but 
with  difficulty,   and  the   commandant  strongly  urged  on  the 
Seignory  the  necessity  of  a  reconquest  if  it  were  only  for  the 
salvation  of  Pisa  which   thus  isolated  could  scarcely  stand. 
Francesco  Ferrucci  undertook  this  service  and  Andrea  Giugui 
was  ordered  to  leave  Florence  by  Porta  Frediana  in  the  night 
with  five  companies  of  infiintry,  or  about  a  thousand  men,  who 
fought  almost  everj^  step  of  their  way  until  they  crossed  the 
river  Pesa  where  they  would  have  been  altogether  dispersed  if 
Ferrucci  had  not  advanced  with  a  large  force  and  led  them  safe 
into  Empoli.     Resigning  the  immediate  command  of  that  place 
to  Giugni,   he  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  April  marched  with 
more  than  the  authority  of  a  Ptoman  dicUitor  at  the  head  of 
seven  comi)anies  of  infantr}-  and  four  of  light  cavalry,  averaging 
at  that  period  about  fifty  men  each,  and  leaving  four  companies 
in  garrison  with  Andrea  (iiugni.     Each  soldier  carried  two  days* 
food,  and  a  certain  number  of  pioneers  with  their  tools,  and 
provisions  of  rope  gunpowder  and  sciJing  laddei*s  attended  the 
detachment  to  Volterra  whose  citadel  they  occupied  the  same 
evening.    After  one  hour's  repose  from  this  march  of  forty  miles 
Ferrucci  sallied  upon  the  town,  carried  all  the  retrenchments 
before  the  citadel,  pursued  the  enemy  to  Saint  Augustine's  Place 
where  more  works  were  opposed  to  him,  but  worn  out  with  toil 
his  soldiers  here  began  to  check ;  it  was  the  enemy's  strong- 
hold and  was  defended  by  a  numerous  and  well-armed  baud 

♦  Varchi,  Lib.  ».,  pp.  120-139. 
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with  two  pieces  of  artillery  the  circumjacent  houses  being  all 
perforated  so  as  to  aftbrd  free  internal  communication  safe  from 
any  fire.  Seeing  his  soldiers'  hesitation  Ferrucci  seized  a 
shield  and  springing  forward  at  the  head  of  a  few  dismounted 
light  horsemen  cut  down  every  man  he  saw  flinching  and  finally 
carried  the  work  against  all  resistance  :  having  thus  fought 
his  way  to  the  "  J'ix  Xuva'  he  promptly  broke  into  the  houses 
on  either  hand  and  soon  mastered  the  whole  street  where  he 
lay  for  the  night  utterly  worn  out  with  toil.  Next  morning 
when  all  was  ready  for  the  assault  a  parley  ensued ;  Pope  Cle- 
ment's Commissaiy  Guiducci,  after  vainly  attempting  to  amuse 
Fernicci  until  IVIannaldo  arrived  with  succours,  finally  sur- 
rendered the  place  and  the  garrison  marched  out  mth  arms 
and  baggage,  the  commissary  alone  being  detained  a  prisoner. 
The  town  was  spared  and  the  soldiers  murmured,  for  he  had 
promised  them  all  the  plunder ;  he  however  quieted  this 
mutinous  disposition  by  his  personal  influence  and  the  promise 
of  double  pay  for  that  month. 

Volterra  was  instantly  placed  in  the  best  state  of  defence 
that  time  would  permit  and  there  was  none  to  spare,  for  both 
within  and  without  were  foes ;  the  people  had  formally  declared 
for  Clement  contrary  to  their  usual  maxim  which  was  to  obey 
the  Florentine  palace  whosoever  ruled  there,  and  Marmaldo 
scoured  the  countrj-wnth  two  thousand  five  hundred  light  Cala- 
brian  infantry  *.  Ferrucci  compelled  by  necessity  more  than 
inclination,  placed  the  city  under  martial  law  of  the  most  rigid 
and  tyrannical  character ;  money  was  indispensable  and  he 
extracted  it  without  remorse  by  the  terrors  of  death  and  the 
infliction  of  close  and  unmitigated  imprisonment ;  this  how- 
ever was  only  against  the  rich  and  priesthood  who  could  and 
did  pay,  and  were  moreover  the  authors  and  leaders  of  rebellion. 
Towards  the  middle  of  May  Fabbrizio  Marmaldo  appeared  in  the 
neighbourhood  and  sent  a  trumpeter  to  demand  the  town ;  this 

•  Paulo  Giovio,  Lib.  .\xviii ,  p.  192. — Varchi,  Lib.  xi.,  pp.  145-153. 
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mail  spoke  mth  great  iusoleuce,  whereupon  Femicci  cautioned 
him  to  appear  no  more  unless  with  better  language  or  he  would 
hang  him  up  without  ceremony  :  after  a  sharp  skirmish  Mar- 
maldo  made  u  lodgement  in  the  suburb  of  San  Giusto  and  sent 
the  same  tnmii>eter  witli  his  former  insolent  demands;  where- 
upon Ferrucci  true  to  his  word  most  barbarously  and  against  all 
usage  hanged  him  in  sight  of  both  armies  •     Mannaldo  vowed 
a  deep  revenge  and  fatidly  redeemed  his  vow,    but  for  the 
moment  he  contented  himself  by  pushing  on  the  siege  >nth  all 
the  vigour  that  mining  and  the  want  of  futillerv  would  permit- 
he  was  brave,  proud,  and  able,  but  had  as  bmve  and  as  proud 
and  a  stdl  more  able  antagonist :  he  could  do  nothing  against 
Ferrucci's  vigdance  ;  the  citizens  could  do  nothing  agdnst  his 
power,  his  austerity,  nay  if  we  are  to  believe  Giovio  his  cruelty 
of  goveniment.    liut  what  would  be  cruelty  in  ordinary  circuin- 
stances  may  be  modilied  by  necessity  into  a  hard  vet  wholesome 
seventy,  the  knife  and  the  caustic  are  often  requisite  to  save 
existence  but  the  i)eople  of  Volterra  required  no  such  existence 
at  his  hands.     Francesco   Ferrucci  felt  that   the   destiny  of 
Florence  lay  rhi.lly  ^ith  him.  the  people  of  Volterm  beina 
merely  an  instniment ;  he  had  no  time  I.  .pare;  prompt  and 
rapid  action  and  forced  means  to  sustain  it  were  indispensable  • 
tiie  ciUzens  had  revolted  and  desened  punishment :  he  mi.dit 
have  sacked  their  city;  he  saved  it,  but  made  the  opulent  pay 
dearly  lor  their  crime  by  forced  ,ind  unmitigated  contributions  • 
not  for  himself  but  the  salvation  of  his  country.     In  this  cause 
he  despoiled  the  churches,  sold  the  relics  of  saints  by  public 
auction  ;  a  proceeding  for  which  posterity  admires  liim  though 
at  the  moment  it  scandalized  even  his  own  sohUei-s :  he  more- 
over seized  all  the  plate  and  ornaments  of  private  families,  and 
levied  umversal  imposts  for  the  maintenmice  of  his  troops  and 
the  city  s  better  preservation.     All  this  he  had  both  ri^ht  and 
authority  to  do,  for  his  power  from  the  Seignoiy  was  unlimited 
he  was  a  conqueror,  and  the  citizens  had  really  forfeited  their 


property  by  rebellion.  If  however  it  be  tnie  as  seyeral  histo- 
rians assert;  though  Varchi,  Nerli,  Cambi  and  Guicciardini 
ai'e  silent ;  that  he  starved  fourteen  Spanish  soldiei-s  to  death 
in  revenge  for  injuries  received  from  that  nation  at  Naples, 
why  then  Marmaldo  was  justified  in  afterwards  putting  him  to 
death  at  Gavinana !  But  the  tale  jars  so  inharmoniously  with 
the  stem  but  lofty  virtues  of  Ferrucci  that  the  silence  of  such 
Palleschi  as  Nerli  and  Guicciardini  is  quite  sufficient  to  discard 
it.  Marmaldo  seeing  that  little  could  be  accomplished  without 
further  means  applied  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  for  ai'tiller}% 
whereupon  the  Marquis  del  Guasto  repaired  himself  to  the 
siege  with  fourteen  guns  and  recommenced  operations.  Two 
breaches  were  opened  in  the  middle  of  June  ;  tliey  were  despe- 
rately attacked  but  more  successfully  defended :  tlie  inhabitants 
men  and  women  zealously  assisted  in  the  struggle  even  to  the 
sacriiice  of  their  property  ;  for  whatever  may  have  been  Fer- 
rucci's  rigour,  it  was  done  in  due  order  and  was  the  deliberate 
act  of  a  regular  government ;  but  a  storm  they  well  knew  would 
sweep  them  all  away  in  one  promiscuous  ruin.  Wherefore 
beds,  bedding,  ckvthes,  chests,  every  article  of  furaiture  no 
matter  how  valuable,  was  thrown  from  the  windows  of  convents 
and  private  dwellings  and  carried  to  the  retrenchments ;  caltrops 
and  spiked  planks  were  strewed  all  over  the  breach,  shaky 
barrels  of  loose  stones  were  rolled  down  the  rocky  steep  on 
which  the  ramparts  stood,  and  bursting  below  with  tremendous 
force  scattered  wounds  and  death  amongst  the  assailants: 
Ferrucci  was  severely  hurt  in  two  places  and  forced  to  retire : 
his  al)sence,  like  tlie  fidling  of  the  prophet's  arm  gave  strength 
to  the  enemy,  liis  presence  again  at  the  breach  gave  new 
vigour  to  his  soldiers,  the  foe  w^as  eveiywhere  repulsed  and  the 
calm  of  death  succeeded !  Many  were  killed,  many  wounded, 
but  Volterra  was  saved  and  her  defenders  gained  new  con- 
fidence ;  this  was  well  needed,  for  the  Marquis  del  Guasto  far 
from  being  conquered,  on  the  seventeenth  of  June  opened 
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two  new  batteries  and  sixty  feet  of  the  ramparts  soon  tumbled 
down  the  rocks  wliich  served  as  their  basement.     No  time  was 
lost,  Spaniards  and  Italians  nished  forward  in  mutual  emulation 
to  the  assault,  but  Fernicci  was  also  there  ;  enfeebled  it  is 
true  with  wounds  and  still  more  reduced  by  fever,  he  never- 
theless had  himself  carried  to  the  breach.     Ketrenchments, 
planks,  caltrops,  stones,  all  offensive  and  defensive  means  were 
here  repeated ;   Ferrucci's  voice  and   personal  exposure  gave 
heart  to  his  people,  it  was  all  he  could  do;  shouts  from  below 
were  answered  by  cheers  from  above  ;  the  veteran  Spaniards 
maintained  their  ancient  fame  ;  the  Italians  were  not  behind; 
all  scrambled  up  the  precipice :  the  caltrops  tore  them,  the 
barrels  cnished  them,  the  spiked  planks  slipped  from  under  and 
caught  them  falling  on  their  bristly  surface  ;  stones  and  every 
other  missile  tlew  thick  amongst  them ;  and  tloods  of  boiling 
oil  met  them  at  the  foot  of  the  ramparts  :  many  fell ;  but  the 
rest  with  stubborn  resolution  won  their  way  and    under  the 
white-i)lume<l  chief  Diego  Sarmiento,  whose  lofty  tigure  towered 
conspicuous  in  the  throng,  four  hostile  banners  were  seen  flying 
on  the  walls  of  Vol  terra  !     Then  came  the  linul  struggle ;  the 
flags  were  torn  down,  their  bearei-s  rolled  lifeless  to  the  ditch, 
the  artillery  played  slow  and  heavily,  the  more  rajiid  arquebuse 
sent  forth  its  volleys,  and  the  stab  and  the  thrust  were  rife; 
and  thus  the  stniggle  held  with  various  fortune  for  two  long 
hours  of  blood  and  glorj-,  until  the  imperialists  repulsed  on 
every  side  retreated  to  their  retrenchments  broke  up  the  camp 
and  marched  that  night  for  Florence  *. 

Volterra  being  completely  reduced  and  freed  from  enemies, 
was  put  into  a  more  efficient  state  of  deduce  and  Ferrucci 
remained  free  to  execute  some  fresh  ordere  from  government 

•  Xardi,  Lib    viii.,  pp    3G7-3G9.-  Lib.  xxx.,  pp.  398-4 02.-Paulo  Gio- 
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received  on  the  fourteenth  of  July.  On  the  first  of  that  month 
were  chosen  the  last  free  priors  of  the  Florentine  republic  *, 
;uid  the  general  suffering  became  so  great  that  even  in  the 
i  militaiy  magazines  grain  was  no  longer  counted  by  months  but 
by  weeks  and  days.  The  gonfalonier  endeavoiu'ed  in  vain  to 
conceal  this  and  evaded  the  citizens'  questions  by  saying 
that  "  Heaven  was  not  going  to  abandon  Florence."  They 
hoped  so  too,  but  wished  to  assist  Heaven  with  their  own  ex- 
ertions either  by  one  great  effort  of  arms  or  a  capitulation,  as 
one  or  the  other  seemed  inevitable  for  universal  safety.  Praticas, 
discussions  and  councils,  followed  each  other  rapidly ;  the  "  Ten 
of  Peace  and  Liberty  "  met  daily ;  the  commissaries-general 
now  increased  to  sixf  lent  their  aid ;  Colonna  and  Malatesta  were 
also  frequently  summoned  and  warmly  urged  to  lead  the  whole 
force  of  the  republic  to  battle.  They  both  deprecated  such  an 
enterprise,  partly  perhaps  from  military  reasons,  but  certainly 
as  was  believed,  because  both  agreed  in  wishing  to  come  to 
terms  with  Clement:  Malatesta  had  been  lukewarm  if  not 
false  from  the  beginning,  and  always  jealous  of  Colonna ;  but 
for  some  time  the  latter  had  evidently  relaxed  and  become 
more  intimate  with  him.  The  reason  was  plain  :  as  long  as 
France  and  Venice  had  not  settled  their  affairs  with  Clement 
and  Charles,  they  both  encouraged  Florence  by  hope  and  pro- 
mise to  resist  stoutly,  because  it  facilitated  their  negotiations  : 
but  the  moment  these  were  terminated  the  behaviour  of  Colonna 
also  changed  and  his  opinion  chimed  more  harmoniously  with  the 
Perugian  than  before.  Their  judgment  might  have  been  correct 
according  to  strict  military  rules,  but  there  are  times  when  such 
rules  must  be  broken  and  which  genius  ever  seizes  and  makes 
its  own  ;  and  this  surely  was  one.     A  brave  and  noble  people 


*  Andrea  Pctrini,  Tonimaso  Bartoli, 
Alessandio  del  Caccia,  Sinione  Gondi, 
Niecolo  Acciaioli,  Marco  Cambi,  Ag- 
nolo  della  Casa,  and  Manno  degli 
Albirzi. 
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reduced  to  their  last  stake  and  ready  to  peril  everything  in  one 
bold  effort !  Well  armed,  well  disciplined,  prompt  in  spirit,  and 
not  so  gi-eatly  inferior  even  in  numl)er3  to  the  enemy !  They  were 
sure  to  lose  everything  by  capitulation,  they  could  do  no  more 
by  battle  and  they  would  perish  honourably !  The  military  chiefs 
had  no  such  feelings ;  their  game  was  safe ;  many  citizens  of 
the  highest  rank  and  inHuence  were  with  them,  perhaps  profes- 
sional science,  certainly  humanity;  though  by  them  considered 
only  as  it  helped  their  own  selhsh  objects ;  yet  adherents  were 
hourly  but  covertlyjoining  them  and  they  refused  the  enterprise*! 
Ui'di  words  arose  between  Francesco  Canlucci  and  jNlulatesUi ; 
the  former  was  bitterly  reproved  by  I3aglione,  and  with  reason 
too,  for  not  having  kept  the  war  at  a  distance  instead  of  losing 
Penigia  Cortona  and  Arezzo  by  his  folly  :  an  army  in  the  field  he 
said  might  have  done  good  service  instead  of  being  all  collected 
within  the  city.  Then  addressing  the  gonfalonier  he  sharply 
bade  him  remember,  how  in  his  othee  of  commissary  he  had 
forbidden  all  sallies  and  risk  of  any  s«)rt  wlim  the  General 
desired  to  impede  the  enemy's  works  and  lodgements,  a  thing 
easy  in  the  beginning  but  impossible  afterwards.  lie  professed 
himself  always  rea«ly  to  combat ;  only  give  him  food  and  pay 
for  the  troops  and  three  armies  like  the  i>rince's  should  not 
reduce  them ;  but  he  had  sworn  to  defend  Florence,  and  never 
could  e.xpose  her  to  certain  destmction  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  satisfying  a  few  citizens  who  against  the  universal  wish  would 
thus  conduct  themselves.  Ue  was  sternly  answered  by  Car- 
ducci  and  from  this  moment  never  attended  tlie  council,  but 
kept  to  his  quarters  where  well  fortified  and  guarded  by  his 
own  followers  he  felt  secure  and  defied  all  the  power  of  the 
Seignory  f. 

Seeing  how  little  could  bo  expected  from  their  generals  and 
knowing  that  there  was  a  constant  communication  between  the 
malcontents  and  tlie  camp  by  lights,  signals,  letters  and  other 
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means  so  that  every  movement  was  known  to  Baccio  Valori, 
the  government  resolved  to  resume  a  project  already  discussed 
with  Fmncesco  Ferrucci  which  was  to  concentrate  all  the  autho- 
rity of  the*  commonwealth  hi  his  single  pei*son,  give  him  all  the 
resom'ces  they  could  command,  and  every  other  assistance  in  their 
jx»wer  in  order  to  assemble  an  army  of  three  thousand  infantiy 
besides  cavaliy  at  Pisa,  then  march  through  the  Lucchese  state 
and  over  the  mountain  of  Pistoia,  occupy  that  city  by  means  of 
the  Cancellieri  who  being  Guelphs  were  attached  to  the  re- 
public, and  thus  reenforced  make  his  way  to  Florence.  The 
scheme  was  bold,  hazardous,  and  not  the  best,  besides  being 
extremely  difficult  of  execution,  and  Fen'ucci  w^as  far  from 
pleased  with  it,  but  that  severe  resolution  of  character  so  con- 
spicuous in  all  his  actions  determined  him  to  obey  *. 

His  o^vn  plan  was  to  lead  the  war  from  Tuscany  by  a  direct 
and  rapid  mai'ch,  on  Rome  itself:  the  pope  liad  no  troops,  and 
thus  would  either  have  been  made  prisoner,  or  forced  to  fly,  or 
else  have  been  compelled  to  recall  the  Prince  of  Orange  for  his 
protection.  By  proclaiming  his  intention  to  plunder  Rome  he 
expected  to  thin  the  imperial  army  of  all  its  irregular  troops 
whose  only  object  was  pillage,  especially  the  Spanish  "  Bisogni " 
and  the  Germans ;  the  latter  mostly  Lutherans,  the  former 
ready  for  any  enterprise  of  gain,  and  both  intent  on  plunder. 
This  was  too  bold  and  hazardous  a  stroke  for  the  Florentine 
government  and  Ferrucci  quitted  Volterra  on  the  fifteenth  of 
July  with  fifteen  hundred  men,  leaving  that  city  in  charge  of 
Marco  Strozzi  and  Giovambatista  Gondi  the  new  commissaries 
who  on  foot  and  in  disguise  had  the  day  before  arrived  from 
Florence  with  his  orders.  Leaving  a  competent  garrison  and 
taking  hostages  along  with  him  he  marched  by  the  river  Cecina 
to  Vada,  Rosignano  and  Leghorn,  and  arrived  at  Pisa  the  third 
day  in  despite  of  all  Maramaldo's  efforts  to  prevent  himf. 
There  he  was  joined  by  Giovanni  Paulo  Orsini  son  of  Renzo  da 
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Ceri  with  an  equal  number  of  soldiers :  Orsini  was  of  a  high 
and  generous   spirit  and  being  ashamed  of  his  kinsman  the 
Abbot  of  Farfa  s  conduct  had  modestly  offered  his  services  to 
Florence  in  defence  of  Italijui  independence.     Resources  and 
activity  were  necessary  and  FeiTiicci  not  yet  recovered  from  his 
wounds,  weakened  from  fever,  and  harassed  in  mind  and  body, 
was  seen  and  wanted  everywhere  :  nature  finally  gave  way  and 
a  violent  illness  of  many  days'  dimition  deprived  the  common- 
wealth of  his  aid  when  eveiy  minute  was  precious,  every  hour 
vital.     Pay-day  came  but  he  had  not  wherewithal  to  satisfy  his 
troops ;  all  murmured  and  the  Corsicans  neai'ly  mutinied ;  a 
contribution  was  levied  on  the  town,  citizens  and  strangers  were 
indiscriminately  taxed  and  it  was  rigidly  exacted ;  there  was  a 
great  outcry,  and  one  opulent  merchant  roundly  declared  that 
he  would  sooner  be  starved  and  hanged  than  disburse  a  single 
ducat.     Femicci  t<x)k  him  at  liis  word ;  ordered  his  instant 
incarceration  without  food,  and  if  he  chose  to  die,  promised  that 
he  should  be  hanged  afterwards  :  both  were  serious  and  deter- 
mined and  the  contest  would  no  doubt  have  ended  fatally  had 
not  the  man's  friends  come  forward  and  paid  his  contribution* ! 
In  Florence  an  equal  want  of  money  and  equally  severe  mea- 
sures were  decreed  but  human  natiu-e  even  then  asserted  its 
rights  and  frustrated  all.     Six  new  commissioners  of  ways  and 
means  were  added  to  an  already  existing  board,  and  in  the  same 
council  was  proposed  and  carried  a  decree  for  the  expulsion  of 
all  the  useless  mouths  :  tliis  was  a  cruel  case,  and  felt  by  all  to 
be  so  because  it  fell  almost  exclusively  on  the  poor,  who  would 
also  be  plundered  of  the  little  they  had,  if  not  all  massacred  in 
passing  through  the  hostile  camp !    Nevertheless  three  commis- 
sioners were  commanded  to  see  it  executed,  and  proclamation 
was  made  that  on   pain  of  death   all  the  peasantry  and  in- 
digent poor  should   instantly  depart.     The  scene  of  sorrow 
and  misery   which   ensued  was  too  much  for  the  Seignory; 

•  Varchi,  Lib.  xi.,  pp.  207-9. 


famine,  danger,  liberty,  all  melted  away  in  the  natural  kind- 
ness of  human  feeling;  the  proclamation  was  annulled,  the 
decree  revoked,  and  all  who  wished  were  invited  to  remain 
except  the  women  of  the  town  :  but  even  this  was  not  executed 
to  any  extent,  and  only  about  forty  of  the  oldest  and  most 
aba.idoned  were  thrust  forth  in  tears  from  the  gate  of  San 
Gallo  to  seek  a  wretched  existence  amongst  men  more  wicked 
and  abandoned  than  themselves  *.  On  the  thirty-first  of  July 
Ferrucci  quitted  Pisa  by  the  Lucca  gate  at  the  head  of  three 
thousand  infantry  and  five  or  six  hundred  horse ;  nor  did  he 
attempt  to  conceal  from  his  followers  the  danger  of  the  enter- 
prise ;  on  the  first  of  August  he  passed  within  two  miles  of 
Pescia  and  thence  on  to  Medicina  a  Lucchese  town  where  he 
spent  the  night ;  on  the  second  of  August  he  arrived  at  Cala- 
mecca  in  the  mountain  of  Pistoia  intending  to  continue  his 
march  along  the  ''Monte  Berzano"  and  that  part  of  the 
*'  Prunetta''  range  called  "  La  Croce  delle  Lariy''  which  would 
have  led  him  to  "  Ponte  Pietri"  and  the  '*  Collina  di  Pistoia.'' 
Being  deceived  by  his  guides  Baldassare  Melocchi  and  Gui- 
dotto  Pazzaglia  of  the  Cancellieri  whom  he  was  ordered  to 
trust,  instead  of  proceeding  by  the  summits  of  the  hills  and 
decending  into  the  plain  of  Florence  after  reaching  Mon- 
tale  above  Pistoia ;  he  was  on  the  contrary  led  down  to  the  left 
directly  on  San  Marcello  a  place  belonging  to  the  Panciatichi 
which  these  chiefs  were  eager  to  destroy.  Whether  the  forces 
of  the  Cancellieri  preceded  those  of  Ferrucci  and  ruined  the 
town  ere  he  arrived,  or  whether  he  were  present  and  permitted 
it,  is  not  quite  clear ;  in  either  case  it  was  a  barbarous  act : 
the  inhabitants  fled  to  the  opposite  mountain  of  Carreto  and 
occupying  a  tower  which  once  stood  there  hastily  threw  up  some 
field  works  before  their  retreat  was  cut  off.  Ferrucci  s  army 
wet  and  tired  were  encamped  in  a  field  close  by  the  town  still 
called  the  **  Campo  di  Ferro  "  or  the  field  of  iron :  overlooking 

•  Varchi,  Lib.  xi.,  pp.  167-168. — Carlo  Capello,  Lettera  Ixxxviii, 
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this  stands  a  house,  then  belonging  to  Antonio  or  Mezzalauccia 
di  Pippo  Calestrini,  and  here  in  a  council  of  war  it  was  deter- 
mined to  attack  the  Prince  of  Orange  wherever  he  should  be 
found.    But  Nanni  a  priest,  a  spy,  and  brother  to  Mezzalauccia, 
overheard  all  that  passed  and  hastened  to  inform  the  prince 
at  Lagone  near  Pistoia  where  he  had  arrived  with  a  strong 
detachment  from  the  besieging  army  on  purpose  to  intercept 
Ferrucci.     Everything  determined  on  by  the  Florentines  was  as 
already  said  soon  known  in  the  camp  wherefore  all  Ferrucci's 
motions  and  instructions  had  been  long  reported  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange ;  and  such  treachery,  whether  committed  by  Malatesta 
or  others,  enabled  him  to  bafifle  the  Florentine  commissary's 
utmost  exertions  by  moving  superior  forces  on  every  point. 
He  ordered  Maramaldo  to  intercept  Ferrucci's  march  on  Pisa, 
and  if  this  failed,  to  watch  his  departure  and  hang  on  his  left 
flank  while  Alessandro  Vitelli  kept  close  to  the  right.     These 
orders  were  punctimlly  executed,  so  that  on  Ferrucci's  arrival 
at  San  Marcello  he  was  between  three  armies  each  equal  if  not 
superior  to  his  own  ;  for  Vitelli,  besides  a  thousand  Panciatichi 
who  joined  him  under  Bracciolmi,  had  induced  Clavero's  column 
of  Spanish  **  Bisogni"  to  retrieve  their  character  by  uniting  with 
the  Imperialists  in  this  expedition.    These  troops  had  mutinied, 
or  rather  thrown  off  their  allegiance  altogether  and  yet  in  the 
face  of  the  prince  and  his  army  were  allowed  to  ravage  the 
country  with  impunity  and  even  to  enter  any  service  where 
they  could  find  employment:    a  bargain  with  Florence  had 
in  fact  begun  but  so  treacherously  that  their  deputies  were 
hanged  and  they  altogether  bore  so  infamous  a  character  that 
Ferrucci  made  sure  of  their  junction  had  he  been  allowed  to 
carry  the  war  as  he  intended,  to  the  gates  of  Rome*. 

Orange  had  selected  the  flower  of  his  army  for  this  enter- 
prise :  a  thousand  veteran  Germans  and  a  thousand  Spanish 

♦  Segni,   Lib.  iv.,  pp.  275-7.— Paulo  Giovio,  Lib.  xxix.,  p.  207.— Varchi, 
Lib.  xi.,  p.  211. 


infantr}^ ;  the  four  Italian  columns  of  Savello,  San  Secondo, 
Marzio  Coloniia,  and  Asealino ;    three  hundred  arquebusiei's 
umler   Porapeo  Farina   and  all    his   men-at-arms   and    light 
cavalry  even  to  the  Stnuliote  horsemen,   then  employed  by 
every   state   in    Italy.      We  are  not   infonned  of  the  exact 
number  of  troops  who  tlius  accompanied  the  Prince  against 
FeiTueci  but  they  must  have  exceeded  ten  thousand  men,  and 
Segni  asserts  tliat  the   German  and   Spanish  infantry  alone 
amounted  to  eight  thousand  ;  but  most  of  the  latter  Varchi 
says  were  sent  hnvk  from  very  shame   at   leading   so  large 
a   force   against  so  feeble  an  enemy.     It  is  plain  moreover 
that   the  camp  was  so  weakened   by   these  detachments   as 
even  to  have  prevented  the  Prince  of  Orange  from  venturing 
on  this   enterprise   had   he  not   had   the    written   assurance 
of  Malatesta  that  no  attack  would  be  made  in  his  absence  *. 
Thus   Fernicci  had   the   able   and   indefatigable  Maramaldo 
with  equal  numbers  coming  down  upon  his  left  by  the  high- 
lands of  Mamiano,  Vitelli  with  superior  forces  and  all  Ma- 
ranialdo's  ability,  advancing  from  Altopascio  on  his  right,  and 
the   Prince  of  Orange  immediately   in  front  with  a  veteran 
army  three  times  as  numerous  as  his  own.     He  could  have 
fought  and  probably  would  have  beaten  JVTaramaldo,  but  his 
object  was  to  relieve   Florence  without  delay   and  with   all 
the  force  he  could  muster,  and  although  he  expected  to  be 
strongly  opposed  in  his  descent  from  the  hills,  he  never  sup- 
posed that  the  enemy's  camp  would  or  could  be  so  denuded 
with  impunity.     As  it  was,  he  could  still  by  sacrificing  his 
baggage  have  pursued  a  higher  route  amongst  the  mountains 
and  made  his  way  into  the  Mugello,  the  Fiesoline  hills,  or  even 
the  Casentino  where  he  would  have  found  adherents  and  have 
been  yet  able  to  execute  the  Seignoiy's  commands  ;  to  which,  if 
pei*sonal  ability  and  circumstances  are  considered,  he  was  per- 
haps too  scrupulously  obedient.     He  however  seems  to  have 
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been  deeply  imbued  with  that  chivalrous  spirit  which  in  those 
days  deemed  the  avoidance  of  battle  a  mark  of  fear  instead  of  a 
question  of  tactics,  and  not  choosinj;  to  sacrifice  his  baggage 
whicli  was  pnncipally  composed  of  miliUiiy  stores,  resolved  to 
push  boldly  forward  by  the  small  town  of  Gavinana.  At  the  pre- 
cise moment  in  which  Femicci  was  thus  resolving,  and  refreshing 
his  people  at  San  ■\Iarcello  scarcely  two  miles  from  Gavinana, 
(which  for  some  unexplained  cause  he  had  not  occupied)  the 
Prince  of  Orange  was  similarly  employed  at  Lagone  half  way 
between  Pistoia  and  that  town  and  about  four  or  five  miles 
from  the  latter:  when  P^rrucci  heard  of  his  being  there  ^\ith  so 
large  a  force  he  repeatedly  exclaimed,  'M/* .'  the  traitor  Mala- 
testa!  but  let  us  [fo  forward  to  where  our  own  and  our  countn/s 
fortune  calls  us ! " 

On  Nanni's  report  the  papal  troops  were  ordered  to  resume 
their  march  the  light  horsemen,  to  take  three  hundred  arque- 
l>usiers  behind  them,  and  then  to  push  foi*ward  along  with  the 
Stmdiotes,  get  possession  of  the  ptisses,  rejoin  the  infantry  and 
endeavour  to  force  the  town  ere  the  prince  and  his  men-at- 
arms  arrived  to  support  them.     Philibert  with  a  joyous  aspect 
then  ordered  wine  out  before  the  taveni  where  they  were  assem- 
bled and  lilling  large  cups  drank  success  to  the  enterprise;  but 
the  sky  hitherto  serene  had  now  become  suddenly  overcast 
and  just  at  this  moment  poured  down  such  floods   of  ram 
as  were  taken  for  tui  evil  omen  by  his  officei-s.     Upon  this 
the  prince  with  a  loud  laugh  exclmmed,  "  Soldiers,  as  f^ir  as  I 
"  can  divine  we  shall  not  be  intoxicated  when  we  encomiter  the 
"  enemy  since  Heaven  has  so  kindly  favoured  us  witli  water  to 
*'  our  wine."     These  were  his  last  words  except  of  military 
command;   then  sounding  to  horse  and  marshalling  his  re- 
maining troops  he  rode  bravely  forward  to  his  bed  of  gloiy  at 
Gavinana*. 

The  advanced  guard  of  light  horsemen  finding  that  place  too 
*  Varchi,  Lib.  si.,  p.  214.— Paulo  Giovio,  Lib.  xxix.,  p.  207. 


strong  for  any  sudden  assault  on  the  Pistoia  side,  made  a 
circuit   round  the  southern  walls  until  they  discovered   the 
Florentine  lances  winding  along  the  narrow  road  from  Saint 
Marcello.  On  the  first  glimpse  of  the  imperial  horse  the  people 
of   Gavinana,  who  were  all  Cancellieri,   sounded  their  bells 
'•  a  stormo,''as  it  is  called,  and  their  angry  chimes  reechomg  to 
San  Marcello  hastened  Ferrucci's  departure.     With  an  aspect 
more  cheerful  than  liis  heart,  for  the  enterprise  was  sorely 
against  his  judgment  from  the  first,  he  formed  the  troops  in 
two  divisions,   inclosing  the  baggage,  and   being   completely 
anned  he  mounted  a  white  courser,  removed  his  helmet  and  thus 
shortly  addressed  them.  "  Beloved  and  valiant  comrades,  want 
"  of  time  on  my  part  and  your  own  great  courage  so  often  and 
"  in  so  many  dangers  by  me  witnessed  and  commended,  will 
*'  not  suffer  me,  nor  do  I  wish  to  say  more  than  this;  considering 
"  that  in  your  hands  is  now  placed  the  salvation  or  destmction 
"  of  Florence  and  the  important  consequences  that  must  arise 
"  from  it,  only  follow  wberever  you  see  me  lead  and  remember 
"  that  generous  minds  more  willingly  meet  an  honourable  death 
"  with  great  and  everiasting  fame,  than  live  dishonoured  and 
"  sink  into  an  ignominious  grave,  or  at  least  without  leaving  a 
"spark  of  gloiy  beliind  them."     Then  replacing  his  helmet 
Ferrucci  led  the  first  division  along  the  road  to  Gavinana 
followed  by  the  baggage,  consisting  prmcipally  of  military  stores 
and  provisions,  and  leaving  young  Orsini  to  bring  up  the  rear :  his 
cavalry  was  hkewise  divided  into  two  squadrons  one  commanded 
by  the  young  and  valiant  Amico  d'  Arsoli  and  the  Greek  Niccolo 
^lasi  of  Napoli  di  lionuinia  ;  the  other  by  Carlo  da  Castro  and 
Carlo  Conte  di  Civitello  *. 

Meanwhile  the  Imperialists  were  fast  closing  round  Gavinana 
whose  inhabitants  endeavoured  to  gain  time  by  parley  until 
Ferrucci s  arrival ;  but  Maramaldo  was  at  the  ''Porta  Pec- 
ciana''  on  the  side  of  Maresca  at  the  same  time  that  the  former 

*  Varchi,  Lib.  xi.,  p.  214. 
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entered  that  of  "  Ptipiiur  on  the  side  of  San  Marcello ;  and 
Alessandro  Vitelli  was  closing  np  by  "  Prunettd'  ^vhile  the 
Stradiotes  and  light  cavalry  hung  on  the  right  flank  of  the 
^^**go'^o®  a"^l  C)rsini's  protecting  division,  (iannana  or  Cavi- 
nana  is  one  of  those  small  dilapidated  towns  or  ''Cttstclir'  that 
like  faded  Iteauties  still  shows  some  signs  of  better  days  :  a 
piazza  sufficiently  spacious,  a  public  fountain,  the  ancient 
church  and  belfiy  tower,  and  a  house  mad«^  remarkable  by 
Ferrucci's  murder  are  now  its  i>rincipal  featuns.  There  was  in 
those  (hiys  an  enormous  chesnut-tree  overshadowing  the  public 
square  beneath  whose  shade  the  battlo  laged  most  fiercely: 
it  has  long  passed  away  ;  even  its  traditional"}'  existence  has 
melted  in  the  lapse  of  ages  while  the  hearts  that  bled  for 
liberty  under  its  wide-spread  arms  still  live  and  flojui^h  in  the 
history  of  their  country'. 

Gavinana  is  now  a  mere  villaj^e  but  most  romanticallv 
situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  eastward  of  the  mo- 
dem highway  from  San  ^larcello  to  Pistoia  and  is  approached  by 
the  ancient  rocky  path  through  oi)en  groves  of  venerable  ches- 
nuts.  The  town  stands  on  a  tongue  of  land  bounded  towards 
San  Marcello  by  a  ravine  of  some  steepness  and  dei>th,  called, 
from  the  habitual  swelling  of  the  mountain  stream  which  runs 
below,  the  "  liio  Oonjlo  ;"  and  on  two  other  sides  by  similar 
but  not  so  deep-cut  water-courses  ;  it  is  therefore  strongly 
placed  and  was  capable  of  making  a  good  defence  except  agjunst 
artilleiy  by  which  it  could  be  commanded  in  all  directions.  To 
the  right  of  ''Porta  Pimamr  or  the  Pistoian  <..ite  and  south 
of  a  steep  and  rocky  ascent  to  the  town  i^  a  beautiful  lawn 
called  the  *'  Vecchtttr  shaded  by  old  chesnut-trees  precisely 
in  the  same  state  as  it  is  described  when  Fernic'ci  took  his  stand 
there  after  driving  his  antagonists  from  the  town.  About  half- 
way on  the  San  Marcello  road  is  a  small  semicircular  plain  or 
open  chesnut  grove  called  the  ''  DoccUr  witli  some  slight  and 
doubtful  indications  of  an  entrenchment  said  to   have  been 


thrown  up  by  Orsini  to  protect  the  baggage,  but  certainly  where 
he  was  attacked  and  aftei-wards  driven  into  Gavinana  by  Vitelli. 
It  so  happened,  that  while  Ferrucci  entered  Gavinana  by  the 
San  Marcello  gate  Maramaldo  had  forced  his  way  through  a 
dry  and  weak  part  of  the  wall,  or  more  probably  through  the 
Picciana  gate  then  loosely  walled  up,  and  met  his  enemy  in  the 
market-place.  Here  was  no  common  encounter,  nor  any  of 
that  pompous  show  and  knightly  skill  which  in  those  days  was 
wont  to  soften  and  adorn  the  hand  of  war ;  but  a  stem  and 
desperate  resolution  on  the  weaker  side  to  overcome  or  die, 
on  the  stronger  not  to  be  conquered  by  an  inferior  foe.  There 
was  no  room  for  cavalrj' ;  Ferrucci  leaped  from  his  horse,  and 
armed  with  a  pike  fought  hand  to  hand  with  the  enemy  :  the 
place  was  confined,  the  numbers  great,  the  ranks  firm  and  com- 
pact, no  space  for  evolutions  and  no  wish  to  make  them.  Each 
chief,  each  soldier  glared  fiercely  at  his  adversary  and  struck 
and  re-struck  with  all  the  bitterness  of  hate ;  they  had  met 
before  under  and  on  the  ramparts  of  Volterra  and  one  had 
been  beaten :  honour  was  to  be  regained,  fame  to  be  preserved, 
above  all,  Florence  was  to  he  saved ;  and  with  this  last  duty  the 
fiery-eyed  cliieftain  encouraged  his  soldiers  to  victory.  He 
knew  them  all ;  he  called  them  all  by  name,  he  praised,  their 
prowess,  and  showed  them  by  his  own  deeds  how  to  make  their 
way  through  the  enemy.  Maramaldo  was  scarcely  prepared  for 
such  a  stmggle,  but  being  supported  every  instant  by  fresh  troops 
he  held  his  ground,  and  the  red  bands  of  the  empire  and  the 
white  bands  of  Florence,  those  with  their  numbei-s  and  quality, 
these  in  quality  alone,  pressed  so  equally  on  each  other;  yielding 
advancing  and  now  bending  like  a  forest  to  the  blast,  that  after 
long  and  murderous  conflict  there  was  yet  no  sign  of  victory. 
While  tliis  contention  shook  the  whole  town  and  raged  imder 
the  lofty  chesnut  in  the  market-place,  Ferrucci's  horsemen  who 
had  occupied  a  position  outside  of  the  Piovano  gate  were  fiercely 
attacked  by  the  Imperialists  and  not  only  stood  the  shock  but 
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supported  by  a  body  of  arquebusiers  charged  in  their  turn  and 
routed  their  antagonists.  In  the  midst  of  this  disorder  the 
Prince  of  Orange  arrived  with  his  men-at-arms,  and  indignant 
at  what  he  saw  charged  up  the  steep  ascent  spurring  on  far  in 
front  of  his  followers  until  in  the  narrowest  part  of  a  naiTow 
road  where  the  fire  was  concentrated  he  fell  dead  with  two 
shots  from  an  arquebuse  and  thus  fulfilled  his  destiny. 

One  of  these  wounds  was  in  the  breast,  the  other  behind  and 
if  not  made  by  the  same  ball  would  seem  to  favour  the  opinion 
then  rife  and  generally  believed  that  the  pope  had  given  secret 
orders  to  Piero  Colonna,  amongst  other  worthy  commissions,  to 
despatxih  the  Prince  of  Orange  whose  general  ambition  he 
feared  but  whose  particulai-  designs  on  Florence  alarmed  him 
more*.     Whether  it  were  possible  for  two  wounds  in  opposite 
directions  to  be  simultaneously  mflicted  when  the  enemy  was 
altogether  in  front  none  now  stopped  to  inquire ;  he  was  in- 
stantly despoiled  of  liis  magnificent  amour  and  cloth  of  silver 
doublet,  and  his  body  left  naked  on  the  road  but  covered  lest 
the  sight  should  alarm  the  soldiei-s.     Antonio  Herrera  who 
saw  him  fall  was  panic-struck  and  fled  with  the  men-at-arms  to 
Pistoia  where  he  spread  the  true  report  of  Philibert's  death, 
and  the  false  one  of  utter  defeat  to  the  Imperialists.     During 
these  struggles  in  and  about  GaWnana  Gianpagolo  Oi-sini  was 
fiercely  assaulted  in  flank  by  Vitelli  near  the  "  Doccia''  where 
gathering  his  baggage  together  he  for  a  while  fought  gallantly, 
but  broken  by  superior  force  at  length  dismounted  and  railing 
his  men  while  Vitelli's  troops  were  busy  plundering,  made  good 
his  retreat  to  Gavinana  where  he  found  Ferrucci  after  having 
won  the  town,  leaning  on  his  spear  for  a  moment's  respiration. 
This  chief  believed  himself  safe  from  any  further  attack, 
the  shout  of  victory  outside  confirmed  his  expectation,   and 
the  hope  would  doubUess  have  been  fulfilled  if  a  strong  rear- 

*  Tarchi,  Lib.  xi.,  pp.  217  and  225. 


; 


\\ 


guard  of  Geiman  infantry  had  not  arrested  many  fugitives  and 
suddenly  entering  the  town  bore  with  fresh  force  on  the  ex- 
hausted Florentines  wliile  they  rallied  all  their  own  countrymen 
with  most  of  the  Italian  columns,  and  these  like  returning  waves 
nearly  over>vhelmed  Ferrucci  with  another  bloody  inundation. 
The  conflict  again  became  geneml;  the  narrow  streets  once  more 
rang  to  the  sound  of  the  arquebuse,  the  air  trembled  with  the 
shouts  of  straggling  thousands ;  Ferracci,  Orsini,  and  all  the 
leading  chiefs  formed  in  close  ranks  and  hanging  firmly  together, 
everywhere  repulsed  the  enemy :  throwing  themselves  where 
most  wanted  they  carried  victory  along  with  them ;  Fer» 
rucci's  lofty  figm-e  towered  above  the  rest  and  his  voice 
was  heard  cheering,  warning,  sometimes  rebuking,  but  with- 
out any  mitigation  of  those  powerful  blows  which  at  every 
stroke  reduced  the  ranks  before  him.  Nor  was  he  less  valiantly 
seconded ;  his  spirit  was  caught  up  by  all  his  followers ;  not  a 
man  would  yield  a  foot  of  ground  until  transfixed  with  a  lance 
cloven  with  a  partisan  or  shot  down  by  an  arquebuse.  Orsini 
and  his  band  of  captains  followed  close  upon  Ferracci,  but 
movement  had  now  become  difi&cult,  blood  streamed  through 
{ho  streets,  vast  heaps  of  killed  and  wounded  choked  up  the 
way,  and  the  living  were  repulsed  by  the  dead;  the  Flo- 
rentines could  not  advance  a  step,  and  fresh  swarms  of  rallied 
fugitives  were  still  reenforcing  the  enemy.  Vitelli  too  with 
his  forces  fresh  from  plunder  and  victory  had  now  joined  in 
the  fight ;  the  heat  was  intense  ;  the  troops  exhausted;  scarcely 
an  arm  could  be  lifted;  blows  fell  lighter  and  lighter;  and 
then  Orsini  calmly  said,  "  Seignior  Commissary  must  ice  not 
"  now  surrender  ?  "  "  No,"  exclaimed  Ferrucci  in  a  thundering 
voice  and  simultaneously  lowering  his  head  and  spear,  rashed 
upon  a  fresh  band  of  antagonists  who  were  bearing  down  against 
him.  One  captain  on  seeing  the  danger  threw  himself  before  him 
as  a  shield  but  FeiTucci  put  him  back  with  a  harsh  rebuke  and 
all  the  band  of  captains  hastened  to  his  succour;  other  combatants 
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kept  we<lging  in  and  the  conflict  continued  with  undiminished 
fury :  the  enemy  were  again  driven  from  tlie  town  and  Ferrucci 
rashly  following  them  found  liimself  and  his  diminished  band 
nearly  surrounded  by  the  multitudes  who  had  rallied  outside : 
here  the  battle  continued  until  the  undaunted  commissar)-,  un- 
willing to  cede  yet  seeing  himself  cut  off  from  the  place,  retired 
with  Orsini  to  a  neighboiuing  house  where  exhausted  and 
wounded  thev  still  defended  themselves  for  a  lung  while  with  un- 
compromising  resolution.  Tliis  could  not  last ;  the  town  within 
was  taken,  its  brave  defenders  killed  wounded  or  prisoners, 
some  had  fled  and  both  chiefs  without  were  badly  wounded, 
Ferrucci  almost  to  death  ;  not  a  part  of  him  but  was  pierced  with 
pike  thrusts  or  shots  of  the  arquebuse  ;  neither  could  now  wield 
their  arms,  and  both  reluctantly  surrendered.  Ferrucci  became 
the  prize  of  a  Spaniard  who  for  a  while  concealed  him,  but 
Maramaldo  had  him  brought  into  the  market-place  and  stripped 
of  his  arms  ;  after  much  abuse  he  brutally  stabbed  him  with  a 
sword  or  javelin  and  ordered  his  soldiers  to  finish  the  task ! 
••  TJwu  killest  a  dead  ?««»,"  were  the  last  words  of  the  dying 
Florentine  as  he  fell  beneath  the  steel  of  his  murderer*. 

Thus  terminated  the  brief  and  brilliant  career  of  Francesco 
di  Niccolo  Ferrucci,  a  man  who  by  mere  force  of  mind  and 
character  rose  in  a  few  short  months  from  neglect  and  obscurity 
not  only  to  the  highest  honours  and  greatest  power  tliat  could 
ever  be  trusted  to  any  citizen  of  any  state  ;  but  during  the  same 
short  period  gained  a  military  reputation  on  a  brief  and  limited 
field,  equal  to  what  some  of  the  ablest  generals  of  his  age  and 

with  blanieable  inaccuracy.  He  was 
prowing  old,  and  is  evidently  much 
more  occupied  with  religious  functions 
and  processions  than  historical  records. 
Guicciardini  has  the  low  malice 
scarcely  to  notice  Ferrucci's  last  ex- 
ploit and  death,  in  a  cause  which  was 
anything  but  agreeable  to  the  Floren- 
tine historian  of  Italy. 


*  Nardi,  Lib.  ix.,  pp  376-379.— Ncrli, 
Lib.  X.,  p.  237. — Cambi,  p.  67,  torn, 
xxiii. — Varchi,  Lib.  xi.,  pp.  207-220. 
Scgni,  Lib.  iv.,  pp.  276-283.— Paulo 
Oiovio,  Lib.  xxix.,  pp.  205-1 1. — Guic- 
ciardini, Lib.  XX.,  cap.  i.,  p.  12. — 
Ammirato,  Lib.  xxx„  pp.  405-8. — 
Cambi,  never  very  consistent,  becomes 
extremely  loose  in  the  latter  portion 
of  his  history  and  relates  this  event 
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ouutry  had  ever  achieved  after  long  and  arduous  apprentice- 
ship. Nor  is  it  less  glorious  to  him,  considering  the  prevailinf' 
corniption  of  tlie  time  (when  such  men  as  the  Prince  of  Orange 
and  the  Count  of  Saint  Paul  altsolutely  gambled  away  the 
money  supplied  to  them  for  the  pay  of  their  soldiers)  that 
Francesco  Ferrucci  had  no  thought,  no  act,  no  feeling,  but 
for  his  country,  and  he  loved  her  with  more  than  Pu)man 
intensity.  That  he  was  of  a  stern  ini])lacable  character  even 
bordering  on  what  in  common  parlance  would  be  denominated 
cruelty  can  scarcely  be  doubted ;  but  if  the  alleged  yet  very 
uncertain  nay  incredible  act  of  starving  the  Spanish  prisonei-s 
be  excepted  there  is  nothing  else  that  may  not  be  completely 
justified  by  the  strongest  public  necessity,  the  absolute  salva- 
tion of  Florence.  The  head  and  front  of  his  offendmg  consisted 
in  what  was  sure  to  bring  down  the  most  virulent  abuse, 
namely  a  system  of  rigidly-exacted  contributions  on  pain  of 
death  from  those  who  were  well  able  to  contribute,  the  seizure  of 
private  jewellery  and  ornaments,  and  the  sale  of  church  jilate  ; 
all  for  the  payment  of  his  troops  from  whose  plundering  hands 
he  had  saved  the  citizens  of  Volterra  with  their  lives,  their 
property,  and  the  honour  of  tlieir  families.  His  execution  of 
the  trumpeter  was  the  fullihnent  of  a  hard  but  open  warning 
after  direct  iusidt,  and  if  Maramaldo  again  degraded  the  ofiice 
of  herald  to  convoy  a  second  and  wanton  outrage  well  knowing 
the  conse(iuence,  he  could  scarcely  marvel  at  the  deed.  Never- 
theless the  act  wiis  barbarous  but  partook  of  the  character  of 
the  age  rather  than  that  of  individual  cruelty  If  we  consider 
the  difficulties  of  tlie  time,  the  state  of  the  country,  overrun  and 
exhausted  by  hostile  armies ;  the  arduous  task  and  little  expe- 
rience of  Ferrucci,  his  devotion  to  Florence,  his  indefatigable 
activity,  his  indomitable  resolution,  his  prompt  and  implicit  obe- 
dience, his  v:tst  mental  resources,  his  fortitude  in  advei-sitv,  his 
vigilance  in  prosperity,  and  his  unconquerable  power  of  mind  over 
physical  weakness,  besides  his  prudence  of  resolve  and  promjit- 
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ness  of  action ;  the  indications  of  a  great  and  praiseworthy 
character  become  palpahle  and  lead  us  easily  to  believe  that 
had  he  been  spared  Florence  would  never  have  been  con- 
quered. With  his  intrepid  spirit,  his  form  and  features  are 
said  to  have  hanuonised :  lofty  in  stature  as  in  spirit,  a  pallid 
complexion,  aquiline  nose,  and  a  red  and  fiery  eye  which  awed 
both  friends  and  enemies :  of  great  personal  strength  and  the 
most  daring  courage  he  was  ever  foremost  in  danger;  endowed 
with  considerable  fluency  of  language  and  no  small  share  of 
military  eloquence,  he  was  beloved  and  feared  by  his  soldiere 
whom  he  maintained  in  the  most  rigid  discipline,  a  thing  far 
from  common  in  those  terrible  days  of  militaiy  licentiousness. 

Upwards  of  two  thousand  men  belonging  to  both  armies  died 
with  Fenucci  in  three  short  hoiu^  on  that  most  bloody  day, 
besides  vast  numbers  of  the  wounded  who  quickly  followed  ■<". 

On  the  Prince  of  Orange's  person  was  found  a  note  from 
Malatesta  promising  that  tlie  imperial  camp  should  not  be  at- 
tacked in  his  absence  ;  a  plain  proof  of  all  Baglione's  suspected 
treasons,  if  any  more  than  his  general  conduct  were  wanted. 
Paulo  and  Francesco  Corsi ;  the  Captain  ^lontebuoni,  Alfonzo 
da  Stipicciano  and  Count  Carlo  da  Civittlla  all  fell  in  this 
conflict :  Giovanpaulo  Orsini  who  had  never  quitted  Ferrucci, 
was  nuisomed  ;  Giuliano  Frescobaldi  died  of  his  wounds:  Amico 
d' Arsoli,  one  of  those  who  united  the  most  daring  acts  of  youth- 
ful courage  with  manly  prudence  on  that  memorable  day  was 
bought  by  Marzio  Colonna  from  his  captor-  at  the  price  of  ODD 
ducats  for  the  sole  purpose  of  murdering  him  !      And  this  he 


*  The  dates  for  this  buttle  vary  from 
the  second  to  the  fourth  of  August, 
but  the  thin!  would  seem  most  likely 
(and  this  date  is  given  by  Cainbi, 
torn,  xxiii.,  p.  6(>,  />«/.  Enid.  Tos.)  if  a 
letterfrom  Don  ForraiiteOonzaspitohis 
brother  the  Duke  »>f  Mantua,dated4th 
August, did  not  ap|»arently  contradict  it 
by  showing  that  the  prince  transacted 
buiinesi  with  Ccucio  the  day  before 


m  the  camp  ;  and  this  would  coincide 
with  Varchi's  statement  that  Ferrucci 
left  Pisa  on  3 1st  July,  slept  at  Medi- 
cina  on  1st  August,  and  at  Calamcca 
on  the  2nd.  Hut  he  makes  the  des- 
truction of  San  Marcellound  the  battlu 
of  Gavinana  occur  on  the  same  day, 
which  is  erroneous.  (Vide  Litlere  al 
J>uca  di  Mantova  apud  Varchij  Lib. 
xi.,  p.  262.) 


1 
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accomplished  with  his  own  hand,  because  Ascoli  had  killed  his 
cousin  Scipione  Coloiuia  in  battle  !    In  the  same  manner  Mara- 
maldo  averred  to  Paulo  Giovio  that  he  had  no  personal  enmity 
to  Ferrucci  but  sacrificed  him  to  the  manes  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  for  in  that  barbarous  age  it  was  not  uncommon  amongst 
the  Roman  nobles  to  attend  battles  like  markets  with  a  view 
of  purchasing  and  afterwards  slaughtering  their  enemies  !    Nic- 
colo  ]Masi  was  made  prisoner  by  his  own  countrymen  the  Stradiote 
cavaliy  and  fared  well :  Bernardo  Strozzi  with  a  wound  in  the 
leg  was  purchased  for  1000  florins  to  be  killed  by  Mariotto 
Cellese  who  had  come  from  Pistoia  on  purpose ;  but  his  heart  re- 
lented, and  he  took  him  home  instead,  dressed  his  wound,  nursed 
him  like  a  brother,  and  ultimately  set  him  free  *.     While  all 
these  events  were  passing  in  rapid  succession  without,  others 
of  intense  interest  occupied  the  Florentine  citizens  witliin  :   as 
every  tie  of  hope  or  expectation  successively  snapped ;  as  war 
and  famine  strengthened,  and  pestilence  again  began  to  show 
its  fearful  aspect,  despair  increased  in  Florence,  but  of  a  noble 
character :  the  long  and  vainly  indulged  desire  of  issuing  out 
in  mass  to  glorious  and  decisive  conflict  caught  new  vigour 
from  the  want  of  outward  aid,  and  the  last  trial  was  clamorously 
demanded;  victory  or  honourable  death.     That  there  was  a 
>ride-spread  eageniess  for  battle  and  continued  resistance  is 
glorious  to  Florence  because  its  nucleus  was  the  love  of  liberty, 
and  as  it  mainly  originated  in  men  of  pacific  habits,  in  mer- 
chants, traders,  lawyers,  and  others  whose  welfare  depended  on 
peace,  much  may  be  attributed  to  that  ennobling  spirit.    Nor 
can  we  help  admiring  the  ancient  though  barbarous,  but  indomit- 
able resolution  of  that  people  who  by  a  public  decree  ordered 
nearly  the  whole  force  both  of  militia  and  regular  troops  to 
support  FeiTucci  whenever  he  appeared,  with  the  stern  com- 
mand either  to  return  victorious  or  die.     "Having  determined,'' 
says  the  Venetian  ambassador  Capello,  in  writing  to  his  govem- 
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ment;  *'  that  those  icho  remained  to  defend  the  ffotes  and  ram- 
l>arts,  if  by  chanee  the  ijarrison  oj  the  eittj  were  beaten,  should 
kill  all  the  women  and  children  with  their  own  hands,  set  fire  to 
the  houses,  and  then  sally  forth  and  share  the  others' fate;  to  the 
end  that,  the  city  beiny  destroyed,  there  should  only  remain  the 
memory  of  her  citizens'  yreatness  of  mind  :  and  that  it  miyht  be 
an  immortal  example  to  those  who  should  thereafter  be  born  free, 
and  wished  to  preserve  their  liberty."  Thej  would  so  act  they 
declared  that  travellers  passing  over  the  plain  should  say  "  Here 
was  Florence."  Why  this  determiuatiuu  was  not  carried  into 
effect  will  soon  appear  *. 

As  many  clear  and  turl)i<l  streams  unite  in  one  common 
bason,  so  do  the  various  interests  of  a  community,  however  bad 
and  selfish  in   themselves,  often  join  in  some  generally  de- 
sired act  and  impart  to  it  a  graver  character  than  it  may  really 
deserve :  there  were  many  in  Florence,  no  doubt  the  numerical 
majority,  who  acted  from  a  devoted  love  of  liberty  and  national 
independence  ;  many  whose  hostile  tones  were  sounded  through 
mere  personal  but  well-merited  hatred  to  the  exiled  race  ;  others, 
and  not  a  few,  to  whom  war  was  a  fertile  source  of  private 
gain  who  were  loud  in  its  defence,  and  devoutly  offered  up 
their  orisons  for  its  continuance :  but  a  more  numerous  class 
conscious  of  having  offended  Clement  in  word  and  deed  ex- 
pected nothing  from  his  vindictive  heart  but  the  most  cruel 
persecutions,  an  expectation  which  was  afterwards  most  amply 
reiUised.     Besides  all  these  there  were  uumbei-s  even  of  en- 
lightened and  cultivated  minds  who  still  clung  literally  and 
fondly  to  the  rhetorical  tlourishes  of  Savonarola,  which  he  never 
intended,   but    they  mistook  for  prophecy.      These    f^inatics 
rather  rejoiced  than  otherwise  in  the  failure  of  every  mundane 
hope,  for  the  Frate  had  bade  them  be  of  good  cheer,  because 
when  every  human  aid  had  ceased  the  angels  of  heaven  would 
descend  to  the  protection  of  Florence  ! 

• 
*  Carlo  Capello,  Lcttera  Ixxxviii.,  and  others. 


Amongst  these  enthusiasts  were  Giuliano  Capponi  and  Giro- 
lamo  Benivieni  both  of  them  men  of  talent  and  literature  :  this 
delusion  was  more  powerfully  maintiiiued  by  the  fervent  but 
measured  preaching  of  the  monk  Benedetto  of  Santa  Maria  No- 
vella whose  conimandiug  figure  and  sonorous  voice  gave  greater 
force  to  his  eloquence :   Fra  Zaccheria  of  San  Marco,  also  a 
Dominican,  united  in  deceiving  the  people  by  an  assurance  of 
celestial  aid  and  final  victory  ;*  but  besides  these  there  was,  as 
often  happens  in  times  of  general  calamity,  a  prophet  amongst 
the  people  themselves  who  was  therefore  implicitly  believed 
by  them  although  frowneil  on  by  the  preachers:  this  was  one 
Pieruccio  who  passed  for  what  he  was  not,  a  simpleton,  but 
uttered  his  vaticinations  with  true  oracular  ambiguity.    He  had 
many  believers,  because  multitudes  when  in  extreme  suffering, 
like  invalids  when  all  regular  means  are  exhausted,  run  eageriy 
to  quacks  for  that  comfort  they  cannot  find  elsewhere,  and  the 
individual  misery  of  the  Florentines  was  at  this  moment  into- 
lerable f.     L^resli  meat,   nearly  all  the  salted  provisions,  oil, 
wine,  and  wood  had  failed,  and  roofs  of  houses  were  every- 
where torn  down  for  fuel  even  to  supply  the  soldiers  :  the  stock 
of  com  was  counted  for  them  by  days  ;  the  citizens  and  lower 
classes  had  long  consuined  theirs  or  had  been  forced  to  resign 
it  to  the  garrison  ;  millet  seed  was  used  for  bread,  some  Indian 
corn  remamed,  water  alone  was  drunk,  and  altogether  not  above 
fifteen  days'  provisions  remained  in  the  town  on  the  twenty- 
third  of  July  l.joO. 

About  this  time  an  eagle  while  hovering  over  the  imperial 
camp  was  wounded  by  a  Spanish  soldier  and  fell  on  the  river 
side  within  the  cit}  :  a  fisherman  carried  it  to  the  Captain 
Ridolfo  d'Assisi  then  on  guard  at  Porta  Frediana  who  imme- 
diately prepared  it  for  dinner,  but  the  Seignory  on  hearing 
of  this   circumstance   instantly  sent   for  the   head   as   they 

*r  CajnH  torn,  xxiiio,  p.  65.— Segni,    Lib.  iii.  and  iv.,  pp.  213  and  259  — 
Varchi,  Lib.  xi.,  pp.  177-178.  f  Varchi,  Lib.  xi.,p.  178. 
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were  too  late  for  the  carcase  and  gave  the  porter  four  golden 
flonns  for  his  pains:  thej  were  anxious  to  catch  at  the 
slightest  oraen  in  their  favour  that  might  give  spirit  to  the 
citizens  and  this  catastrophe  of  the  imperial  eagle  shot  by  an 
imperial  soldier  was  too  striking  for  neglect.  On  the  other 
hand  the  famed  banner  of  ♦•  Lihirtas  '  was  lilown  by  a  sudden 
gust  from  the  palace  ^\^ndow  before  which  it  usuallv'hung,  and 
carried  far  away  to  San  Piero  Scheraggio  and  its  infamous 
purlieus  called  the  "  llaldrncca  "  ere  it  could  again  be  reco- 
vered:  this  was  an  evil  omen,  and  everything  ""told  on  the 
excited  fancy  and  dowiicast  si)irits  of  the  people ^-. 

In  such  a  state  of  fearful  agitation  the  tliirst  of  battle  aug- 
mented and  a  large  Pmtica  of  sixteen  citizens  from  each  quarter 
m  addition  to  the  usual  magistrates  was  dissembled  for  the  sole 
purj->ose  of  deciding  whether  the  gonfalonier  himself  should  not 
lead  the  army  in  a  general  assault :  it  was  resolved  in  the  affirm- 
ative and  the  noble  (.ffice  of  leading  his  countrjmen  to  death  or 
glorious  victoiy  was  most  joyfully  accepted  by  (jirolami  f.  This 
strongly-expressed  resolution  perplexed  Malatesta  because  he 
had  counted  on  the  accumuluting  misfortune^  of  Florence  for 
throwing  the  fate  of  that  city  entirely  into  his  hands,  and  by  thus 
becoming  the  mediator  between  the  pope  and  citizens  apparently 
confer  an  obligation  on  both.  The  result  of  this  Pratica  there- 
fore disconcerted  him ;  the  gonfalonier  determined  to  second  Fer- 
rucci  s  movements  by  a  simultaneous  attack  vrnh  all  the  garrison, 
leaving  Florence  in  charge  of  the  old  men  and  mral  militia  alone 
while  he  led  the  urban  guard  against  the  enemy.  The  traitor 
:Malatesta  had  no  longer  anything  to  expect  from  a  falling  state  but 

Vairlu,L.b.x..,pp.  1,4-.,.  tinuri,     CiroK     Morc^lli,      Doinenico 

t   The    spokesmen  s   nan.es   M-ho    re-  iJor^Mnni,    Bemanlo    ,1a    Castiglione, 

ported  the  opinion  of  the.r  constituents  Giovanni  Spini,.\ntonfrance^o  Davan- 

on  th^  oec;is.on  were   Picro  da  Fili-  ..ati,rJiovanihatista  Cei,  Lionarrlo  Dati, 

ruia,  Francesco  Nrih,I..,rcn7.o  Ridolfi,  Lionardo    Morelli,     Lui-i    dc'    Paz7i 

Paulo    ft^rtoli     Bono    Boni,   Ale,.>.  Luigi     C>Hli/ Pren^   M  glioro     j 

Malegonello    Marco    degli   Asini.   all  Fran".   .Sor^agli;  Rattaello    llpaccini 

Doctors  of  Laws,  Tommaso  Sodcrini,  and  Rirtolonimeo  AmaUori. 
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nnich  to  lose  by  opposition  to  an  angry  pontiff  his  liege  lord,  and 
one  from  whom  through  the  Prince  of  Orange  he  had  assurances 
of  being  left  unmolested  in  Perugia,  besides  the  expectation  of 
other  favoui-s.  F^ager  to  betray  for  his  personal  advantage  and 
being  a  cruel  tyrant  himself  he  was  incapable  of  feeling  any 
sympathy  with  a  free  people,  but  unwilling  to  bear  the  name  of 
traitor  (sucli  is  tlie  homage  of  vice  to  virtue)  he  endeavoured 
with  more  refined  duplicity  to  accomplish  his  purposes. 

By  means  of  a  follower  called  Oencio,  who  from  the  distor- 
tion of  an  eye,  was  nicknamed  "  Giwrcio  "  and  intimate  with 
Pirro  Colonna  a  lately  reconciled  enemy  and  now  confidant  of 
Clement ;  he  commenced  an  intrigue  with  the  prince  whom  he 
entreated  to  send  an  envoy  that  night  to  speak  before  the 
(>reat  Council  such  tilings  as  Malatesta  himself  should  dictate. 
The  prmce  believing  this  to  be  a  device  of  the  Florentines 
prompted  by  despair,  agreed  to  comply  on  condition  that  the 
basis  of  any  negotiation  should  be  the  restoration  of  the  Medici 
in  all  their  former  dignity.  This  reply  disconcerted  Malatesta 
still  more,  because  he  could  neither  promise  such  terms  nor 
advise  the  citizens  to  do  so  without  discovering  his  own  dupli- 
city ;  he  therefore  requested  that  Don  Ferrante  Gonzago  might 
be  deputed  to  threaten  Florence  with  fire  and  sword  unless 
they  immediately  capitulated,  besides  other  things  which  Mala- 
testa was  to  inform  him  of.  To  arrange  this,  Pirro  Colonna 
remained  two  days  secretly  in  Florence,  but  as  Orange  persisted 
in  his  demands  for  the  Medici  negotiations  were  abruptly  ter- 
minated. The  prince  believing  that  Baglioue  acted  all  along 
by  authority  imagined  that  some  unexpected  promises  from 
France  had  caused  this  breach,  and  having  gambled  away  the 
whole  military  chest  began  to  be  alarmed  for  the  consequences. 
Clement  in  the  meanwhile  had  secret  information  of  all  and  was 
not  displeased,  because  a  capitulation  would  save  Florence  for 
his  own  private  spoliation  and  at  the  same  time  bridle  the 
Prince  of  Orange  whose  ambitious  notions  alarmed  him.    This 
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intrigue  occupied   half  July  :    on   the    twenty-fifth    IMalatesta 
i-enewed  it  and  had  an  inteniew  with  Philihert  outside  the 
Porta   Komana  where,   as   it  was    subsequently  believed,    he 
advised  him  to  proceed  against  I'eniicci  and  gave  him  the  note 
of  promise  already  mentioned  as  having  been  found  on  his 
person.     But  as  what  really  past  at  this  meet  in  j:^  was  unknown, 
the  above  conjectures  and  sevenil    othrrs,    tliough   probable, 
nuist  only  pass  for  their  apparent  value;  yet  it  is  confidently 
asserted  by  Varchi  that  on  the  sec(»nd  of  Au^^ust  '*//  Guercio'' 
was  sent  to  entreat  that  Gonzaga  might  be  empowered  tu  offer 
terms  to  the  Great  Council  and  that  although  Malatesta  could 
not  promise  the  restitution  of  the   ^Vledici  he  would  engage 
t^  quit  Florence  with  his  five  thousand  followers  if  that  con- 
dition were  refused.    Francesco  Valori  was  instantly  despatched 
to  Rome  with  this   intelligence  while  a  safe  conduct  was  de- 
manded for  Gonzaga  from   the  Seignon^.      The  government 
immediately  sent  Bernardo  da  Castigli(^ne  to  learn  from  Oranfre 
the  nature  of  Gonzaga's  instructions  who  on  discoverinrr  their 
basis,  at  once  replied   ''  Let  us  talk  of  something  else,  for  the 
"  Florentines  are  ready  to  concede  anything  but  that,  to  the 
"emperor."     Thus  terminated  the  conference  much  to  Phili- 
bert's  suqirise  who  still  believed  Malatesta  to  be  acting  with 
the  consent  of  his  masters,  but  beuig  now  undeceived  he  at  once 
marched  against  Fernicci.     Some  days  ere  this  the  Seignory 
had  indicated  to  Malatesta  their  intention  of  making  one  great 
effort  and  in  his  own  and  Colonna's  name,  for  the  latter  now 
sided  with  him  in  ever^-thing,  he  professed  his  readiness  to  obey, 
caring  little  al)out  public  affairs  which  he  saw  reduced  to  such 
a  condition  as  must  necessarily  have  at  last  concentrated  all 
power  and  credit  in  Francesco  Fernicci  of  whom  he  had  become 
jealous.     Francis  I.  too  had  recovered  his  children,  and  there- 
fore had  no  longer  any  motives  for  embarrassing  the  emperor 
l)y  exciting  Florence  to  resistance ;  on  the  contraiy,  from  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Cambmy  the  Bishop  of  Tarbes 


and  the  French  ambassador  at  Florence  used  their  utmost 
endeavours  to  make  the  Florentines  cede  to  Clement  * ; 
wherefore  Colonna  was  content  to  remiiin  quietly  in  his 
outwork,  give  his  countenance  to  Malatesta,  and  let  events 
take  their  course.  The  latter  to  gain  time  had  demanded 
many  things  which  he  declared  were  necessaiy  to  put  the 
troops  in  just  condition  for  the  projected  enterprise:  these 
being  all  promptly  furnished,  a  large  assembly  of  citizens  was 
summoned  including  the  two  generals  and  all  the  inferior 
chiefs,  and  the  gonfalonier  in  a  spirited  and  at  the  same  time 
pathetic  speech  encouraged  them  to  make  one  bold  and  deter- 
mined effort  without  which  all  that  they  had  already  done  or 
suffered  would  be  fruitless.  "  Will  you,"  said  he,  "  be  content 
"  to  see  the  Arno  and  Florence  streaming  with  the  blood  of 
"  your  citizens?  Will  you  be  content  to  hear  the  screams  and 
"  sliritks  of  men  and  women  rise  higher  than  the  heavens? 
"  Will  you  see  your  temples  consumed,  your  churches  in  flames, 
"  your  houses  destroyed,  your  palaces  ruined,  your  shops  plun- 
"  dered,  your  sacred  virgins  violated,  your  daughters  outraged, 
"  your  matrons  forced,  your  widows  corrupted ;  and,  what  I 
**  cannot  contemjilate  without  horror  nor  utter  without  tears ; 
*'  your  sons  dishonoured  and  slaughtered  at  the  same  moment ! " 
The  whole  assembly  was  moved ; — even  Malatesta  and  Colonna 
could  not  resist  the  general  enthusiasm ; — and  with  one  voice 
declared  themselves  ready  to  confront  the  enemy,  to  conquer 
with  honour  or  die  without  disgrace  ! 

Next  morning  there  was  a  general  muster  of  the  forces, 
which  including  militia  amounted  to  sixteen  thousand  fighting 
men ;  but  the  whole  population  besides  were  more  or  less  armed. 
On  the  twenty-ninth  of  July  the  gonfalonier  assembled  and  again 
harangued  the  Great  Council;  he  informed  them  of  Francesco 
Fermcci  s  progress  and  expected  arrival  to  their  rescue  ;  this  he 
said  was  the  moment  for  action,  andalthough  they  had  against  them 

Vide  Carlo  CapcUo's  Letters,  especially  Letter  lii. 
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an  earthly  pope  and  emperor  they  still  had  the  King  of  Heaven 
in  their  favour;  and  if  mercenary  soldiers  would  aifrout  death  a 
thousand  times  a  day  for  not  more  than  three  florins  a  month, 
what  ought  not  they  to  do  for  friends  parents  wives  children  and 
kuisfolk,  or  rather  for  their  own  salvation  "    Wherefore  he  con- 
jured them  for  their  body's  sake  to  ann  themselves  well,  and  for 
their  soul's  siike  to  confess  and  communicjite  and  then  gallantly 
advance  against  the  enemy.     A  solemn,  public,  and  universal 
celebration  of  the  Lord  s  Supper  was  held  in  the  cathedral  on 
the  last  day  of  July;  a  penitential  processi.m  succeeded;  the 
first  of  August,  usually  a  day  of  peculiar  festivity,  was  spent  in 
cheerful  and  earnest  preparations  for  battle;    arms  of  every 
kind  were  distributed  to  all  that  were  able  or  willing  to  use 
them,  and  the  whole  jjopulation  was  conjured  to  be ''prompt, 
peaceful,  and  orderly  ^ 

It  was  expected  that  the  next  raoniing  would  see  them  either 

engaged  ^ith  the  enemy  or  in  full  march  to  give  their  hand  to 

Ferrucci ;  but  MalatesUi  had  never  ceased  blaming  their  energy 

and  indomitable  resolution  and  was  in  despite  of  his  solemn 

and  public  professions  unmeasured  in  abuse  of  these  ''traders 

and  shopk.ei^rsr  as  he  habitually  called  the  Florentines.    The 

Seignon-  atfecting  ignorance  of  all  this  sent  a  deputation  to 

entreat  that  no  more  delay  might  be  made  in  conducting  them 

agamst  the  enemy,  if  it  were  only  to  cause  a  di vemon  in  favour  of 

Ferrucci,  and  that  the  gonfalonier  and  all  would  follow  wherever 

Malatesta  would  lead.     Thus  pressed  and  perplexed  between 

these  spinted  solicitations,  his  promises  to  Clement  and  intrigues 

mih  Orange,  he  detennined  to  gain  time  by  a  written  answer 

sent  on  the  second  of  August,   the  verv  day  of  his  secret 

interview  with  that  general.     This  was  a  strong  remonstmnce 

urged  by  him  and  Stefano  Colonna  against  the  desperation  of 

such  an  act,  which  they  absolutely  refused  to  put  in  execution 

but  they  dechured  their  prompt  obedience  to  the  Sei<niorv's 

.    ♦  Cirlo  CajHrllo,  Lcttera  Ixxxix. 
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other  commands.  It  was  pure  mockery,  and  the  people  felt  it 
to  be  so ;  whereupon  a  stronger  remonstrance  and  more  spirited 
resolution  passed  the  councils,  declaring  their  determination  to 
tight  come  what  would,  and  never  to  swerve  from  it  while 
a  good  spirit  and  hope  of  victoiy  remained.  Malatesta  still 
more  embarrassed  repeated  his  stratagem  and  again  in  concert 
with  Colonna  made  a  second  protest  in  which  they  assumed 
the  tone  and  authority  of  masters,  instead  of  servants  of  the 
commonwealth.  This  msolent  i)aper  was  dated  the  third  of 
August  and  while  it  shook  the  whole  city  with  indignation 
intelligence  arrived  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  having  marched 
the  niglit  before  with  a  large  force  against  Ferrucci:  the 
circumstance  Avas  instantly  seized  on  to  make  a  calm  but 
energetic  appeal  to  Malatesta  on  the  importance  of  taking  so 
favourable  a  moment  for  the  attack,  but  he  parried  the  question 
by  stoutly  denying  that  any  considerable  force  had  been  with- 
drawn yet  still  amusing  them  with  professions  and  busy  pre- 
parations for  a  sally :  he  mustered  and  stationed  the  troops,  gave 
the  officers  their  instructions,  distributed  ammunition,  encou- 
raged the  men,  reconnoitred  the  enemy's  position,  and  thus 
sedulously  wasted  time  until  night  reUeved  him  from  further 
embarrassment.  But  scarcely  had  it  set  in  when  his  Corsicans 
and  Perugians  were  seen  packing  up  their  baggage,  dismissing 
the  few  Florentines  that  served  with  them  and  showing  eveiy 
symptom  of  a  projected  retreat  or  an  intention  of  attacking  the 
town.  This  kept  the  urban  guard  under  arms  and  vigilant 
the  whole  night :  next  morning  saw  the  same  empty  bustling 
recommenced  by  IMalatesta  to  gain  more  time  and  escape  from 
the  importunities  of  commissaries  and  captains :  he  was 
moreover  already  disturbed  by  the  mmour  of  Orange's  death 
and  f^rrucci's  supposed  victory,  which  besides  other  considera- 
tions was  probably  tlie  true  reason  of  these  measures,  knowing 
as  he  did  that  one  great  object  of  the  Florentines  in  recalling 
their  commissary  was  to  curb  his  own  insolence.     But  on  this 
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day  the  sad  reality  became  known  and  elevated  Baglione  as 
much  as  it  depressed  the   people.     The  defeat  of  Feniicci 
had  been  falsely  attributed  to  a  violent  rain  which  prevented 
his   soldiers    using  a  tierce   and  powerful  firework   tixed   at 
the  end  of  their  pikes  and  adopted  with  gi*eat  effect  in  re- 
pulsing men  and  horses ;  but  the  simple  reason  was  his  having 
been   overwhelmed    by   numbers.      The   gonfalonier   however 
cheered  up  his  fellow-citizens  and  showed  them  that  the  same 
rain  which  had  destroyed  that  chief  gave  them  more  chance  of 
vivitoiy  by  swelling  the  Arno's  water  so  high  as  to  cut  off  all 
communication  between  the  imperial  armies.     This  sad  news 
emlx)ldened  the  Palleschi,  who  liad  recovere<l  spirit  and  had  been 
actively  though  covertly  at  work  since  the  loss  of  Empoli,  now 
to  show  themselves  more  openly,  and  Malatesta  with  increased 
audacity  and  less  deception  impudently  declared  to  the  Seignoiy 
that  the  game  was  up,  all  hope  of  victory  vanished,  and  they 
had  now  only  to  put  away  their  obstinacy,  tliink  no  more  of 
resistance  and  save  Klorence  from  plunder  l»y  instant  capitu- 
lation.    The  Pratica  had  already  despatched  Donato  Giannotti 
to  persuade  Stefano  Coloiuia  if  possible  to  lead  the  people  out 
against  the  enemy ;  but  he  was  already  in  obstinate  conjunction 
with  Malatesta  and  from  whatever  cause  was  now  equally  false 
to  the  Florentines  *. 

Although  the  consternation  was  general  the  Piagnoni,  who 
compared  Ferrucci  to  Gideon,  still  clung  fondly  to  the  angelic 
legions,  the  "anned  chemltim  and  sworded  seraphim"  that 
were  to  save  the  city,  so  that  new  feai-s  aiul  augmented  danger 
only  made  fanaticism  more  obstinate,  and  the  goveniment  was 
still  firm,  consistent,  and  undaunted  :  a  decree  was  instantly 
passed  giving  the  seventy-two  captains  of  regular  troops  their 
present  pay  for  life,  in  peace  as  in  war  and  even  if  serving 
other  powers  not  enemies  of  Florence  f.     This  increased  the 


•  Vanhi,  Lib.  xi.,  pp.  175-206,  and  224. 
t  Carlo  Cai>tllo,  Let.,  Lettera  xc. 
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ardour  and  fidelitv  of  the  soldiers  but  it  came  too  late ;  the  die 
was  already  cast  and  Florence  doomed  to  everlasting  slaver}^ ! 
The  conduct  of  Zanol»i  Bartolini  Salembeni,  once  so  patriotic, 
had  completely  changed :  probably  foreseeing  the  futility  of  re- 
sistance and  the  hopelessness  of  success,  he  detennined  to  save 
himself  and  his  native  city  from  devastation  :  it  was  a  mixed 
spirit !  but  from  whatever  cause  he,  although  one  of  the  four  * 
commissaries,  had  now  become  the  counsellor  of  IMalatesta ! 
Toiiimaso  Soderini  though  compelled  by  fear  to  run  the  hazard 
of  his  countrymen  had  shown  himself  too  timid  for  the  crisis 
and  winked  at  his  colleague  s  treason,  and  Antonio  Giugni  was 
bewildered  by  the  force  and  rapidity  of  events.  All  this  was 
dangerous,  wherefore  a  decree  of  the  Pratica  at  once  dissolved  the 
Board  and  reappointed  Andreuolo  Niccolini,  the  only  trustworthy 
man  amongst  them,  with  Luigi  Soderini,  Francesco  Zati,  and 
Francesco  Carducci  as  his  colleagues.  Stupiiied  at  this  vigorous 
act  and  seeing  the  determination  of  the  citizens  towards  battle 
^lalatesta  despatched  his  agent  Cencio  along  with  Colonna's 
secretary  to  Gonzaga,  now  General  of  the  Imperialists,  who  on 
hearmg  their  mission  immediately  drew  up  a  treaty  by  which 
notwithstanding  the  Medici  s  return  Florence  was  to  remain 
free,  and  the  final  reorganization  of  that  state  be  left  to  Charles 
the  Fifth  s  decision  within  the  space  of  four  months ;  but 
nothhig  was  to  be  concluded  without  Clement's  approbation. 
Cencio  was  then  sent  with  Malatesta 's  urgent  advice  to  the 
Seignoiy  to  have  no  hesitation  in  accepting  the  proposed 
terms  as  he  himself  would  guarantee  the  preservation  of  their 
liberty.  The  insolence  of  this  man  had  nearly  overcome  their 
patience,  but  assembling  a  new  Council  the  former  warlike  reso- 
lution was  unanimously  approved  and  confirmed,  whereupon  a 
message  was  despatched  from  them  both  to  command  Malatesta 
as  lords,  and  to  entreat  him  as  citizens,  for  his  own  honour  and 

•  The  commissaries  general  seem  to  institutions,  we  only  become  cognizant 
have  been  augmented  to  four  ;  but  of  them  by  some  sudden  indication  of 
like  many  other  changes  in  Florentine     the  fact  without  other  notice. 
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their  salvation  to  lead  the  peoj^le  out  to  battle,  for  which  all 
were  eager  and  everj'thing  prepared.  But  Baglione  was  now 
too  powerful ;  many  of  the  leading  citizens  openly  adhered  to 
him  ;  multitudes  had  voluntarily  sought  refuge  in  his  quarters ; 
some  throwing  themselves,  othei's  the  city  on  his  protection  : 
he  puhlicly  asserted,  as  if  he  were  the  master  instead  of  the 
hired  servant  of  the  commonwealth,  that  he  had  come  to 
defend,  not  to  destroy  Florence ;  but  since  the  pervereeness  of 
the  citizens  would  not  allow  him  to  do  so,  and  in  order  not  to 
become  personally  concerned  in  the  desolation  of  so  noble,  rich, 
and  by  him  so  much  beloved  a  city,  he  would  demand  his  dis- 
missal, after  having  first  delivered  his  sentiments  conjointly 
with  those  of  Colonna  in  the  most  free  and  open  manner  to 
the  government.  The  result  of  this  determination  was  a  third 
protest  more  insolent  and  an*ogant  than  either  of  the  former 
and  which  filled  the  Seignory  with  indignation  -  :  a  Pmtica 
was  summoned  and  a  resolution  at  once  passed  that  he  should 
instantly  ha^e  the  dismissal  he  so  hypocritically  demanded,  but 
which  he  neither  expected  nor  wished.  Tliev  were  also  moved 
by  the  earnest  hope  that  Malatesta's  discharge  would  break  up 
the  stream  of  malcontents  which  was  hourly  setting  towards 
liim  and  now  augmented  by  several  of  the  popolani  themselves  ; 
besides  rendering  the  remaining  troops  still  more  steady  and 
faithful  especially  since  their  late  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
commonwealth. 

Andreuolo  Niccolini  and  Francesco  Zati  were  accordingly 
despatched  in  state  to  Malatesta  with  the  answer  of  the  govern- 
ment, which,  says  Varchi,  "  was  full  of  lies  and  jiattery.'' 
But  Malatesta  already  aware  of  its  purport  scarcely  suffered 
Niccolini  to  open  his  lips  ere  he  started  up,  stabbed  him  in 
the  neck  and  would  have  despatched  him  outright  had  his 
strength  been  sufficient.    Niccolini  was  hurried  away  bleeding, 

•  There  were  in  all  four  written  protestSi  three  of  which  are  given  bjr 
Varchi.  (Vide  Capello,  Lttttra  xc.) 
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while  Francesco  Zati  overcome  by  teiTor  and  forgetting  both 
his  own  rank  and  the  state's  dignity  threw  himself  at  Mala- 
testa's feet  and  begged  abjectly  for  life.  Baglione  contemptu- 
ously answered  "  I  want  not  to  harm  thee,  hut  that  villain 
"  Carducciy  But  Carducci  who  from  the  first  had  been  in 
continual  jars  with  Malatesta,  although  he  never  contemplated 
such  an  outrage  had  prudently  declined  the  commission*. 
JMalatesta  continued  storming  so  furiously  that  none  dared 
speak  to  him,  his  house  was  in  confusion  and  his  followers 
taking  advantiige  of  it  plundered  the  state  mace  bearers  (a  sort 
of  lictors  who  attended  the  commissaries,  Seignory,  and  other 
high  functionaries)  of  their  silver  maces,  and  Niccolini  of  his 
mule  and  cloak.  He  himself  was  carried  away  and  attended 
by  Alamanno  de'  Pazzi  and  other  young  Florentines  then 
present  with  Malatesta  whose  party  had  fearfully  increased : 
his  rage  was  unbounded,  he  declared  that  "  Florence  was 
"  no  mule-stall  and  he  would  save  her  at  all  risks  in  despite 
"  of  the  traitors  by  whose  obstinate  rashness  she  was  on  the 
"  brink  of  niin."  In  all  this  he  was  now  hourly  seconded 
by  successive  troops  of  the  timid,  the  tired,  the  cowardly, 
the  weak,  the  rich,  the  luxurious  and  disaffected,  especially 
the  old  Capponi  fjiction ;  so  that  by  some  writers  it  is  asserted 
that  three-fourths  of  the  people  were  in  favour  of  an  igno- 
minious peace  f. 

Rage  and  indignation  possessed  the  government  at  this  out- 
rage, the  gonfalonier  ordered  all  the  urban  guard  under  arms 
and  determined  to  punish  Malatesta  at  every  risk ;  but  so  ex- 
tensive was  the  disaffection  that  of  this  hitherto  staunch  and 
devoted  militia  only  one  half  answered  to  the  call !  yet  these 
were  still  true  and  pushed  forward  with  their  wonted  ardour  to 
revenge  the  insulted  state  and  drive  the  false  Perugian  out  of 
Florence.    But  Malatesta  was  too  wily,  and  far  too  experienced 

*  Ntrii,  Lib.  x.,  p.  240.— Varchi,  Lib.  xi.,  pp.  226-237. 
t  Filip".  Nerli,  Lib.  x.,  p.  237. 
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a  soldier  to  be  thus  caught ;  he  knew  his  position  and  had 
secured  it :   expecting  this  out-burst  he  had  ah'eady  admitted 
Pirro  Colonna  and  all  his  column  within  the  works,  had  broken 
down  the  lioman  gate,  turned  the  artillery  of  his  quarter  against 
the  town,  dismissed  the  Florentine  guard,  and  threatened  to 
admit  the  wliole  imperial  army  if  the  militia  advanced  a  single 
step  against  him.     He  had  moreover  secured  for  himself  and 
followers  a  sjife  passage  through  the  hostile  camp  on  condition 
that  free  entr}' were  left  for  the  Imperialists  who  were  all  under 
arms  at  San  Oaggio  awaiting  the  catJistrophe.      He  was  evi- 
dently master :   E'lorence  fell  into  confusion,  lier  own  sons  had 
for  the  most  part  forsaken  her  ;  her  gallant  bands  were  dis- 
banded ;   men  and  women,  small  and  great  were  terror-stnick  ; 
neither  soldier  nor  citizen  knew  what  to  do  or  say;   people 
wandered  about  they  knew  not  whither ;  some  cursed  the  pon- 
tiff's cnielty,  some  invoked  maledictions  on  the  arch-traitor's 
head,  some  attempted  to  fly,  some  to  hide  themselves,  some 
sought  refuge  in  the  palace,  othei-s  in  the  churches,  many  of 
stouter  heart  cried  aloud  for  battle  ;  the  more  timid  for  capitu- 
lation :  but  the  greater  number  seeing  everything  lost,  quietly 
resigned  themselves  to  Heaven  s  mercy  and  looked  every  mo- 
ment to  behold  the  city  red  >\ith  blood,  their  wives,  sons,  and 
daughtei-s  butchered  and  dishonoured,  and  the  arm  of  death 
raised  high  over  their  cherished  and  once  glorious  country. 
Nothing,  says  Varchi,  can  be  conceived  equal  to  the  despair  and 
confusion  of  this  unhappy  moment  when  nought  was  expected 
but  fire,  sword,  and  devastation ;  and  yet  immeiise  numbers 
were  even  then  ready  rather  to  lose  their  life  in  battle  than 
their  liberty  in  capitulation  *. 

In  this  chaos  the  gonfalonier  SeignoiT  and  councils  foreseeing 
the  inevitable  consequences,  after  their  long  and  glorious 
struggle  resolved  on  surrender  sooner  than  expose  the  wretched 
inhabitants  to  a  storm.     It  was  therefore  determined  to  treat. 

•  Varchi,  Lib.  xi.,  pp.  237-240. 
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but  on  the  basis  of  untouched  liberty  and  a  complete  amnesty 
for  Florentines  and  foreigners  of  everj^  nation  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  cause ;  that  Don  Ferrante  Gonzaga  should  declare 
himself  a  guarantee  for  the  fulfilment  of  idl  conditions ;  publicly 
in  the  pope's  and  the  emperor  s  name,  but  also  privately  in  his 
own  pei*son.  As  a  preliminaiy  step  the  command  was  restored 
to  Malatesta  and  the  office  of  commissary  to  Zanobi  Bartolini : 
his  return  to  the  palace  was  however  attended  with  some  tumult 
Ity  the  "  Ostinati  "  who  were  averse  to  any  concessions,  and  the 
captain  of  the  Gascon  infantry  boldly  offered  to  attack  and  drive 
Malatesta  from  the  city.  These  troops  and  Dante  da  Castig- 
lione's  company  of  urban  militia  guarded  the  palace  that  night, 
but  in  the  face  of  every  repeated  oath  about  four  hundred  yomig 
men  of  the  highest  rank,  amongst  whom  were  the  sons  and 
sons-in-law  of  Niccolo  Capponi,  assembled  next  morning  in 
arms  at  Santo  Spirito  determined  to  support  Malatesta,  or  if 
necessary  rc.cive  his  support  in  that  position;  for  everything 
was  now  unsteady  uncertain  and  vacillating  * ! 

All  these  saw  the  impending  ruin  and  fled  like  vermin  from 
the  falling  edifice  :  they  could  save  their  goods,  their  persons, 
l)erhaps  their  life  by  doing  so,  and  in  the  absence  of  liberty 
these  were  precious  consolation,  but  they  weakened  their 
country  by  division  at  the  very  instant  when  union  would  have 
supported  a  loftier  tone  in  their  negotiations  if  it  did  not  even 
elicit  more  favourable  conditions.  The  Seiguory  attempted 
in  vain  to  recall  them  to  a  sense  of  honour,  religion,  duty ;  but 
Malatesta  and  the  Palleschi,  and  all  who  cared  more  about  living 


*  Their  leaders  were,  Alamanno  de' 
Pazzi,  Piero  Capponi,  Moitioino  depli 
Antiuoii,  Piero  and  Fiiippo  di  Niccolo 
Capponi,  Alessandro  di  Giuliano  Cap- 
poni, D.iniello  dcgli  Albeiti,  Gian- 
nazzo  dc'  Nerli,  Giov'.  Lanfredini, 
Liouardo  Ginori,  Piero  Vettori,  Baccio 
Cavalcanti,  Lorenzo  Benvicni — Fran- 
cesco Guidetii,  F'ilippo  del  Migliore, 
Picrfilippo    Pandolfini,    Bartolommeo 


Bettini,  II  Bravo  da  Somniaia,  and 
Capacchio  Niccolini.  Amongst  them 
were  some  old  and  middle-aged  citi- 
zens, such  as  Giuliano  and  Lodovico 
Capponi,  Giovanfrancesco  and  Lionardo 
Ridolti,  Lorenzo  Scgni  and  Mainardo 
Cavalcante,  besides  many  others  par- 
ticularly of  Capponi's  and  the  neutral 
party. 
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comfortably  than  living  free  rejoiced  in  this  schism  as  much  as 
the  real  patriots  deplored  it.     And   "who  is  there/'  observes 
Varchi  in  his  ovvn  quaint  style,  **  who  is  tber.\  wishing  not  to 
deceive  themselves  or  others  that  will  not  believe  how  few  indeed 
are  they  that  prefer  liberty  to  life,  or  honesty  to  profit."     Ber- 
nardo da  V'errazzano  the  commissar}-  of  militia  for  Santo  Spirito 
was  deputed  to  them  but  after  unmeasured  abusf  narrowly 
escaped  from  the  levelled  arquebuse  of  Morticino  degli  Antinori ; 
Rosso  Buondelmonti  the  commissar}'  for  Santa  ^laria  Novella 
had  no  better  fortune,  and  just  as  insolent  a  reception  ;  they  even 
renounced  all  allegiance  to  government  and  basely  declared 
that  they  owned  no  lord  but  Malatesta.     Rosso  instantly  pro- 
ceeded to  Baglione's  quarters  and  entreated  him  in  the  name  of 
the  Seignory  to  remove  these  young  mutineers  from  Santo  Spirito ; 
but  he  peremptorily  refused,  declaring  in  return  that  he  acknow- 
ledged no  other  Seignory  but  them.  Tilings  had  now  come  to  a 
crisis;  Cencio  was  again  in  the  imperial  camp,  and  soon  after 
Baccio  Valori  was  in  close  conference  with  MalatestaatCasaBini 
within  tlie  walls.  There  it  was  decided  that  as  the  Seignory  could 
no  longer  connnand  they  must  of  neiMssity  obey,  and  in  this 
state  of  universal  terror  and  revolt  Bar  Jo  Altoviti,  Jacopo  Mo- 
relli,  Jacopo  Gianfigluizzi  and  Lorenzo  Strozzi  were  selected  by 
government  as  ambassadors  to  arrange  the  terms  of  capitulation, 
while  Baccio  Cavalcanti  was  despatched  to  Rome  on  the  business 
of  refonning  the  state.     On  the  ninth  of  August  this  embassy 
repaired  to  the  camp,  but  while  absent  the  anned  malcontents 
from  Santo  Spirito  crossed  the  Amo  under  Alamanno  de'  Pazzi 
and  threatening  Dante  da  Castiglione's  diminished  guard  of 
"  Ostinati  "  at  the  palace,  for  he  himself  liad  escaped,  forced 
them  though  unwillingly  to  dis})erse  after  nearly  approaching 
to  a  battle,  and  then  compelled  the  Seignory  to  release  all  the 
confined  Palleschi.     The   latter  instantly  repaired  to  Mala- 
testa  with  strong   expressions  of  gratitude   for  their  libera- 
tion, every  act  of  authority  now  passing  in  his  name  alone. 


\ 
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The  ambassadors  returned  in  the  evening  with  the  articles  of 
capitulation  which  were  approved  on  the  eleventh,  and  com- 
pleted on  the  twelfth  of  August  1530.     By  these  it  was  stipu- 
lated that,  **  Still  preservituf  public  liberty  "  the  emperor  was  to 
regulate  the  fonii  of  Florentine  government  within  four  months : 
that  all  e.xiles  of  the  Medician  party  were  to  be  recalled,  all  pri- 
soners liberated  :  that  the  city  should  pay  80,000  florins  within 
six  months :  that  within  two  days  fifty  hostages  should  be  selected 
by  Don  Ferrante  Gonzaga  and  delivered  into  his  hands  until  all 
conditions  were  fulfilled  ;  and  that  all  the  remaining  cities  and 
fortresses  should  be  surrendered  to  the  forthcoming  govern- 
ment.    That  Malatesta  and   Colonna  should  renounce  their 
allegiance  to  the  Seignor}^  and  become  the  emperor's  soldiers 
for  such  a  lime  and  with  such  a  force  as  should  be  deemed 
necessary  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  articles,  and  afterwards  quit 
the  city  at  the  imperial  command.     That  any  citizen  might 
remove  freely  and  unmolested  from  Florence  to  Rome  or  other 
places  :  that  all  the  towns  captured  by  the  Imperialists  were 
to  be  retunied  to  the  city  of  Florence.     That  the  pope,  his 
relations,  friends,  and  servants  were  to  forgive  and  forget  all 
injuries  and  live  as  brothers  with  their  fellow-citizens,  and  that 
his  holiness  {''as  he  always  had  (/o«<?")  would  show  affection 
clemency  and  compassion  for  his  country  and  countrymen  ;  and 
also  to  secure  this  and  all  the  other  conditions  the  pope  and 
emperor  bound  themselves  by  promise,  as  did  also  Don  Fer- 
rante Gonzaga  in  his  own  name,  that  they  should  receive  the 
imperial  signature  within  two  months.     Baccio  Valori  indivi- 
dually  made  a  similar  promise   on  Clement's  part;  all  the 
papal  and  imperial  subjects  who  had  fought  for  Florence  were 
pardoned,  and  thus  ended  the  melancholy  drama ! 

In  this  last  scene  a  bruised  yet  still  confiding  people  trusted 
to  the  honour  and  solemn  promises  of  a  deceitful  priest  and  a 
nefarious  sovereign,  both  of  wliom  most  unsciiipulously  tram- 
pled on  every  obstacle  to  their  own  selfish  desires.     Baccio 
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Valori   and  all  his   tmin   of  faitbles.    emigrants   then    took 
up   their  residence  in  Florence  while  a  famished  population 
rushed  madly  to  the  imperial  camp  and  cleared  it   of  provi- 
sions: Valori  occupied  the  puMic  pal;:,   xvith  a  strong  guard 
of  Coi-sieans  and  in  doliauce  of  all  a-..,  uients  almost  imme- 
diately assembled  a  parliament.     Hju-dly  three  hundred  citi- 
zens  were   to  be  seen  ;  some  more  audacious  than  the   rest 
would  have  given  a  free  vote  but  were  repulsed  by  the  lance 
and  the  partisan  ;  and  Salvestro  Aldobraudiui  addressing  this 
miserable  assembly   almost   in    mockery  as    ''the   Florentine 
people;'  asked  if  they  were  willing  to  depute  their  power  to  a 
Balia  of  twelve  citizens  for  the  states  reformation  ?     This  was 
repeated   three  times  and  finally  answered   by  a  few  sickly 
cries  of  "  IV.s,  yes^  "  The  Balls,  the  Dulhr  '•  The  Medici,  the 
Medlar     After  this  solemn  larce  a  Balia  was  named,  'the  re- 
publican magistracy  was  dissolved  in  all  its  branches  ;  tlie  citi- 
zens  disarmed,   and  at  the  end  of  four  hundred  and  thirty 
years  of  uncertain  and  fitful,  but  altogether  glorious  existence, 
Florentine  liberty  was  crushed  for  ever  *  ! 

In  this  siege  the  Imperialists  lost  fourteen  thousand  men 
and  two  hundred  captains  :  the  besieged  eight  thousand  includ- 
ing eighty  captains,  without  reckoning  non-combatants  of  the 
lower  classes  or  the  peasantry  of  both  sexes  who  between  Flo- 
rence  and  its  territor}-  died  in  countless  multitudes.     Men  and 
women,   old  and  young,   within  and  without  the  walls,  were 
mingled  together  in  one  promiscuous  min,  a  ruin  unmitigated  by 
any  touch  of  humanity  from  their  fierce  and  barbarous  enemies  ! 
Besides  what  was  destroyed  by  the  Florentines  themselves, 
unmediately  round  the  capital  and  the  cnonnous  sums  squeezed 
from  them  by  stringent  taxation,  forced  loans,  and  public  though 
necessary  extortion ;  there  was  hardly  excepting  Pisa  and  Le<r- 
honi;  a  city,  castle,   to^ii,  hamlet,  or  village  \vhich  was  not 
sacked  and  often  several  times  plundered  or  cruelly  devastated; 

*  Varchi,  Lib.  xi.,  p.  256. 
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and  not  a  single  palace,  nay  scarcely  a  house  remained  with 
doors  or  windows;  even  the  very  iron  rings  and  wall-hooks 
were  wrenched  away  and  carried  off  by  friends  or  enemies  :  and 
all  this  to  satiate  the  vengeance  of  a  coped  and  crowned  mis- 
creant of  the  house  of  Medici  *  !  Any  eye  that  has  once  seen, 
any  heart  that  has  ever  felt  the  native  beauties  of  Florence ; 
her  gorgeous  temples  ;  her  frowning  mansions ;  her  time-woni 
battlements;  her  busy  suburbs  again  stretching  their  snowy  arms 
along  the  plain  :  the  plain  itself,  wide-spreading  and  sparkling 
with  innumerable  villas,  with  frequent  palaces,  churches  and 
convents;  with  hamlets,  villages,  and  far-distant  towns;  a 
garden  rich  in  com,  hi  olives  and  in  wine,  and  bounded  by 
its  many-coloured  hills,  all  equally  embeUished  by  the  hand  of 
taste,  industiy,  and  refinement.  He  who  has  once  seen  this 
may  conceive  what  a  glorious  prize  presented  itself  to  the  gaze 
of  those  rapacious  hordes  who  under  the  name  of  soldiers  once 
ravaged  and  defaced  it!  And  how  sad  the  contrast  when 
departing  Freedom  cast  a  lingering  glance  over  this  scene  of 
desolation  and  sighed  to  think  that  all  was  vainly  suffered  in 
her  cause  1  But  Liberty  had  ever  been  adored  and  abused  by 
the  Florentines  !  They  worshipped  her  as  a  veiled  goddess  I 
They  knew  not  her  real  worth  ;  they  were  blind  to  her  charms  ; 
she  was  never  courted  for  her  own  simple  beauty,  never  duly 
.appreciated;  wherefore  Florence  never  became  her  permanent 
abode.     She  left  it  to  the  inevitable  Medici ! 


CoTEMPORARY  MoNARCHs. — Unchanged. 


Lettere  da  Don  Ferr"-.  Gonzapa  al  Scgni,  Libri  iv   and  v.,  from  pp.  259- 

Ducad.Mantova,apud  Varchi,  Lib.xi.,  2<)4.— Paulo  Giovio,   Lib.  xxix.,  pp. 

pp.    2()2-267.  —  Can>bi,    pp.    68-75,  211-222.— Ammirato,  Lib.  xxx,  pp. 

oi^'  ""  x"'T    rl''  ^^"'-  ^"*'  PP-  -^^'  ^^''-^ '  2.— Guicciardini,  Lib.  xx..  cap. 

243.— Nardi,  Lib.  ix.,  pp.   ;^7.0-384.  i",  pp.  13-14. 
—  Varchi,   Lib.  xi.,  pp.  240-25G.  — 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


FROM    AUGUST    1.530    TO    MAY    1532. 


That  Malatesta  Baglione  was  false  from  his  first  connexion 
with  Florence  and  that  he  practised  a  deep  and  subtile  duplicity 
throughout  the  siege  can  scarcely  be  doubted  :  he  was 
fearful  of  losing  Perugia  and  therefore  wished  to 
jn'opitiate  Clement;  but  the  sui)reme  military  command  of 
l''lorence  which  he  aimed  at  and  finally  obtained  was  too  bene- 
ficial to  forego,  wherefore  Baglione  resolved  to  steer  his  course 
so  artfully  that  while  he  became  a  principal  instrument  in  the 
sul»jugation  of  Florence  and  thus  perforai  the  most  important 
service  tliat  could  possibly  be  done  for  Clement,  he  should 
still  appear  to  be  the  friend  and  benefactor  of  the  Floren- 
tines and  so  reap  the  fniits  of  treachery  without  incurring  its 
odium. 

But  Malatesta  was  not  prepared  for  so  deep  and  stem  a 
feeling  or  so  noble  and  devoted  a  resolution  in  the  "  Trades- 
tnen  "  he  so  affected  to  despise ;  and  when  he  could  no  longer 
abuse  their  confidence,  though  still  retaining  the  mask  of 
friendship,  lie  unblushingly  declared  his  intentions  because 
supported  nay  almost  justified  in  his  conduct  by  a  vast  body 
of  discontented  citizens  wlio  despairing  of  the  commonwealth 
coalesced  with  its  destroyer.  It  was  the  general's  duty  after 
proper  remonstrance  to  obey  the  Seignoiy  or  resign  his  com- 
mand :  he  did  neither ;  but  on  the  contrary,  while  professing 
obedience  assumed  the  authoritv  of  dictator.  Yet  from  this 
conduct  it  would  perhaps  be  wrong  to  infer  that  his  objec- 


tions to  a  general  engagement,  considered  as  purely  military, 
were   either   false   or   futile,   but  their   cogency  assisted  his 

treacheiy. 

When  Philibeit  had  so  greatly  weakened  his  own  camp  by 
withdrawing  all  the   men-at-arms,  all  the  light  cavalry,  and  a 
large  force  of  German  infantry  to  meet  Ferrucci ;  and  when  the 
swollen  Anio,   as  if  seconding  the  gallant  spirit  of  its  sons, 
placed  a  watery  barrier  between   the   divided  hosts  of  their 
enemy ;  then  it  would  plainly  seem  that  even  good  military 
reasons  were  wanting  to  justify  Malatesta  s  conduct.     His  faith 
such  as  it  was,  he  had  in  fact  pledged  tx)  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
and   the    billet   which    "I^   Zbizi:'    a   Pistoian    gentleman 
saw  taken  from  the  latter  s  breast  was  probably  thus  carried 
about  his   pei-son   as   the  justification   of  so  bold   a   step  if 
death   should   prevent  him    from  vindicating   his  own    mili- 
tary reputation:  but  so  little  idea  had  Ferrucci  of  the  prince 
being  able  to   quit   his   lines  with  such  a  force  that   he   at 
first  would  give  no  credit  to  the  tale,  and  when  convinced,  the 
deep  treachery  of  Malatesta  flashed  instantly  across  his  mind 
and  made  him  despair  of  the  enterprise. 

Both  before  and  after  this  occasion  it  is  probable  that  with 
reference  to  the  strong  position  numbers  and  experience  of  the 
Imperialists,  their  close  and  entire  command  of  the  whole  south- 
em  line  of  gates  and  ramparts,  the  easy  passage  of  the  river  and 
consequent  certainty  of  a  flank  or  rear  attack  by  the  northern 
division  while  the  Florentines  were  engaged  on  the  southern 
bank ;  that  the  military- objections  urged  by  Baglione  and  Colonna, 
besides  other  experienced  officers,  were  sound  and  wholesome  ; 
still  the  people  were  eager  to  try  that  ultimate  chance  of  salvation 
and  he  was  their  servant ;  he  should  have  resigned  or  obeyed  and 
he  made  a  show  of  both  while  busy  rivetting  the  fetters  of  the 
citizens.     By  barricading  the  bridges  and  turning  his  guns  on 
the  town  he  commanded  all  beyond  the  Amo,  justifying  this 
conduct  by  his  desire  of  saving  Florence  despite  of  herself, 
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and  with  the  open  support  of  the  malcontents  this  enahled  him 
to  cast  away  disguise  and  deliver  the  city  in  chains  to  her 
tyrant.  If  Mahitesta  had  only  been  tme  there  is  little  doubt 
that  Florence  would  have  baffled  the  enemy ;  Ferrucci  would 
probably  have  succeeded,  and  victoiy  crowned  her  arms  ;  and 
this  might  have  roused  up  Venice,  Lombardy,  nay  all  Italy 
against  Charles  and  secured  existing  liberty:  but  it  would  be 
too  much  to  say  that  in  the  face  of  such  a  power  Florence  could 
have  long  maintained  her  freedom  unless  France  again  appeared 
with  sincerity  and  vigour  in  the  field  =!'. 

The  entire  reason  of  Colonna's  mutability  is  still  unexplained: 
nmch  of  it  was  believed  to  arise  from  his  discomposure  at  not 
liaving  the  chief  command  thrust  upon  him  instead  of  Bag- 
lione  ;  much  from  his  growing  jealousy  of  Fernicci's  ffime  whom 
he  foresaw  would  occupy  the  highest  place  and  shine  with  the 
gi-eatest  gloiy  if  successful :  yet  Colonna  appears  to  have  kept 
personally  free  from  actual  treachery   and  actively  coalesced 
with  Malatesta  only  in  what  as  an  officer  he  could  safely  assert; 
namely  that  as  a  diy  militaiy  operation  the  Florentines'  scheme 
.)f  a  general  battle  was  preposterous.     Between  the  two  and  to 
their  eternal  shame  Florence  was  sacrificed,  her  liberties  de- 
stroyed, her  citizens  exiled  tortured  and  murdered,  and  her 
name  blotted  from  the  list  of  independent  nations  f.      Both 
Clement  and  Florence  were  exhausted  by  war  and  the  terms 
of  peace  were  perhaps  more  moderate  than  might  have  been 
expected,  certainly  more  than  would  have  been  granted  by  an 
angry  and  vindictive  priest  had  he  been  himself  on  the  spot  to 
dictate  them :  but  as  they  were  never  meant  to  be  observed 

*  Donate  Oiannotti,  Lib.  ii",  p.  89. 
t  When  Mattio  Dandolo  was  asked 
at  Venice  if  MalatesUi  had  played  false 
to  Florence,  he  replied  alou«l  in  the 
council  of  the  Pregati,  ♦'  He  has  sold 
that  citij  and  that  people^  and  the 
blood  of  tho9e  poor  citizens^  ounce  by 
owKXi  a*»f^  crowned  himself  the  King 


of  Traitors:'  If  there  were  no  other 
proof,  his  demands  on  Clement  VII. 
for  rewards  which  excited  the  indigna- 
tion of  that  pontiff  would  be  sufficient. 
(Vide  Varchiy  Lib.  xi.,  pp.  254-259.) 
But  Dandolo's  observation  would  have 
applied  also  to  the  conduct  of  the  Vene- 
tians themselves  towards  Florence. 


further  than  suited  his  own  objects  Clement  VII.  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  signing  anytliing  that  came  before  him  ^.  The  republic 
however  fell  decently,  wrapped  in  the  garb  of  freedom :  her 
knell  was  tolled  by  the  great  bell  whicli  mournfully  summoned 
her  last  parliament  and  then  was  broken :  her  last  Seignory 
descended  to  the  Ilinghiera  before  the  venerable  palace  of  all 
her  glory  and  all  her  crime ;  they  called  for  the  last  time  m 
bitter  mockery,  on  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  for  the  shadow 
of  that  power  whose  substance  was  departed  ;  and  then  disdam- 
fully  returned  to  prove  the  difference  between  elastic  liberty 
and  leaden  despotism  f.  Nor  was  Florence  alone  :  by  the  corona- 
tion of  diaries  V.  monarchy  was  spread  far  and  wide  over  the 
Italian  peninsula;  a  few  individuals  were  exalted  for  then* 
crimes  and  treachery,  others  allowed  to  vegetate,  but  the  Italic 
spirit  was  broken,  and  though  a  few  fragments  occasionally  glit- 
tered and  still  glitter  amidst  the  general  pollution,  the  rich  and 
beautiful  Italy  has  ever  since  remained  a  poweriess  mass,  an 
interesting  ruin,  the  shadow  of  something  that  has  been  in  the 

history  of  the  worM  ! 

Florence  in  particular  exhibits  a  melancholy  picture  during 
her  early  moments  of  slavery,  for  as  at  the  death  of  a  dear 
friend  we  are  at  first  so  stunned  as  not  to  feel  the  full  measure 
of  our  misery,  in  like  manner  was  she  stmck  down  by  the  death 
of  her  dear-bought  liberty.  She  soon  awakened  to  the  truth. 
We  can  scarcely  describe  or  even  imagine,  says  Varchi,  the 
sadness,  the  terror,  the  universal  confusion  that  pervaded 
Florence  on  the  loss  of  her  freedom !  The  arrogant  victors 
frowned  on  and  reviled  the  vanquished ;  the  vanquished,  now 
timid  and  appalled,  cursed  Baglione  in  silence  but  doubtful  of 
consequences  dared  not  even  to  lift  their  eyes  against  their  ad- 
versaries :  the  young  citizens  now  become  conscious  of  their 
error  and  perceiving  no  remedy,  remained  sullen  and  dissatis- 

*  Varchi,  Lib.  xii.,  p.  287. 
.,  Lib.  xi.,  p.  256  ;  Lib.  xii.,  p.  298. 


•»  varcni,  l.id.  xu. 
t  Ibid.,  Lib.  xi.,  p.  256  ; 
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fied  :  the  old,  seeing  both  life  and  property  in  peril,  and  repent- 
ing to<3  hite  of  their  maddening  discord,  were  still  more 
moody :  the  nobles  became  vexed  and  angry  to  fnid  themselves 
scoffed  and  pointed  at  by  the  plebeians :  the  plebeians  under 
excessive  suffering  consoled  themselves  by  abusing  the  nobles  : 
the  rich  were  in  deep  and  anxious  thought  about  the  means  of 
saving  their  fortunes :  the  poor  day  and  night  intent  on  the 
mode  of  preserving  themselves  one  and  all  from  positive  starva- 
tion :  the  citizens  in  general,  now  that  the  more  generous  spirit 
which  before  sustained  them  had  departed,  were  depressed  and 
in  despair  at  the  extent  of  their  losses  :  the  rural  population 
infinitely  more  so,  because  nothing  whatever  remained  to 
them :  the  religious  orders  felt  shame  at  having  deceived  the 
laymen :  the  laymen  lamented  their  having  given  attention 
to  the  priests :  men  were  become  extravagantly  suspicious  and 
circumspect :  women  beyond  measure  incredulous  and  mis- 
trustful :  each  individual,  in  short,  with  downcast  looks  and 
fearful  eyes  appeared  as  if  he  were  beside  himself,  and  all 
universally  pallid  and  discouraged,  were  in*  constant  teiTor  of 
every  evil ;  but  not  without  great  and  fearful  occasion  *  !  The 
Baliaf  governed  Florence  for  some  raontlis  in  its  own  name  and 
according  to  ancient  forms  ofMedician  rule  apparently  without 
Clement's  interference ;  but  there  was  no  transaction  small  or 
great  that  he  did  not  direct ;  surrounding  Florence  with  a  belt 
of  fire  he  drove  her,  scorpiondike,  to  destroy  herself  The  first 
act  of  the  new  government  was  to  restore  the  house  of  Medici 
to  all  its  former  powers  and  privileges  ;  the  next  a  restitution 
of  the  gonfaloniership  and  Seignory  to  their  ancient  form  of 
bimensal  election,  Girolami  being  not  only  continued  in  office 


•  Varchi,  Lib.  xii.,  p.  269. 
+  The  Balia  was  composed  of  the 
jronfalonier  (now  deposed)  Raffaello 
Girolami,  Luigi  della  Stuffa,  Orman- 
nozzo  Deti,  Matteo  Nitcolini,  Antonio 
Gualterotti,  Filippo  Macchiavelli,  Lio- 


nardo  Ridolfl,  Andrea  Mincrbetti, 
Ottaviano  de'  Medici,  Zanobi  Bartolini 
Salimbeni,  Niccolo  del  Troscia,  and 
lastly,  the  Pope's  commissary  and 
minion,  the  depositary  of  all  his  secrets, 
Baccio  Valori. 


until  the  end  of  August  but  elected  as  one  of  the  Balia,  a  fil- 
leted and  crowned  victim  for  future  sacrifice  !  The  Decemvirate 
of  Peace  and  Liberty  was  abolished  and  the  "  Otto  di  Pratica  " 
soon  after  restored :  all  other  leading  magistracies  were  changed 
or  altogether  ceased  :  forced  loans  severe  taxation,  peremptory 
extortions  by  the  domiciliary  visitors  of  a  board  expressly 
created  for  that  purpose,  and  all  unfairiy  exacted  by  exempting 
the  Palleschi,  showed  plainly  that  former  injuries  were  not  to 
be  cancelled  by  any  lettered  parchment  however  broadly  sealed 
or  religiously  authenticated.  And  if  no  blood  had  flowed,  if 
no  exiles  had  followed,  this  retaliation  might  have  been  par- 
doned;  but  the   High   Priest   of  Christianity   thirsted  after 

blood  *  ! 

The  city  was  still  closely  beleaguered,  all  supplies  were 
stopped  because  the  Spanish  troops  in  particular,  hoped  thus 
to   hicrease  internal  discord   and    pecuniary    difficulties,    and 
being  under  no  control  afford  themselves  an  excuse   for  plun- 
dering Florence  f.     Sixty-four  hostages  were   placed   in   the 
Imperialists'  power  at  various  times  all  of  whom  might  have 
escaped  had  not  anxiety   to  save  their  property  made  them 
put  confidence  in  the  articles  of  capitulation.     Money  however 
came  forth  so  copiously  as  to  astonish  even  the  Florentines  and 
occasion  a  remark  that  if  half  the  sum  had  been  earlier  pro- 
duced they  might  still  have  preserved  their  liberty  |.     The 
citizens   were    all   disarmed    and    against    every   agreement 
forbidden  to  quit  the  town :  on  the  first  of  September  most 
of  the  Germans   were  paid  and   departed;  on  the  sixth  the 
Spaniards  followed,  but  after  a  furious  battle  Avith  the  Italian 
troops   which  probably  saved  Florence   from  sack   and  was 


*  Ammirato,  Lib.  xxxi.,  p.  413. — 
Varchi,  Lib.  xii.,  pp.  270-L 
t  Ibid.,  p.  271. — Malatesta's  Letter 
to  Clement  VIL,  p.  281,  apud  Yarcbi, 
Lib.  xii. — Nerli,  Lib.  xi.,  p.  246. 
J  There  must  of  course  have  been  a 
great  deal  of  money,  as  there  had  been 


great  gains  in  the  city,  because  almost 
all  the  money  including  the  soldiers' 
pay,  or  at  least  a  great  proportion  of 
wliat  had  been  raised  was  spent  within 
the  walls  or  returned  into  the  purses 
of  the  citizens.  (Vide  Carlo  Capello, 
Lettera  Ixxxii.) 
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believed  to  be  expressly  fomented  by  Clement  for  that  pur- 
pose =5=.  On  the  tenth  JMalatesta  was  peremptorily  ordered 
away  by  the  pope,  Colonna  having  departed  long  before,  and 
Lodovico  de  Lodrone  with  the  German  garrison  of  San  Donato, 
the  most  humane  and  best  of  the  Impenalists,  took  the  military 
command  of  Florence. 

The  persecutions  now  began  :  Benedetto  da  Foiano  had  been 
already  seized  and  sent  captive  to  Rome  by  Malatesta  in  order 
to  propitiate  (Jlement  VII.  hy  the  sacrifice  of  a  bitter  enemy, 
a  man  of  great  learning  and  ability,  who  had  preached  zealously 
and  eloquently  against  him.     Nothing  could  have  been  more 
satisfactory  to  that  cruel  pontiff;  Benedetto  was  imprisoned 
in    the    Castle   of    Saint    Angelo   of  which    the    Bishop   of 
Civita,  also  a  iMedici,   was  governor ;  but   he,  more  compas- 
sionate than  his  race,  endeavoured  not  only  to  soften  the  monk's 
confinement  but  to  mitigate  the  pontitT's  anger :  all  in  vain  ' 
Month  by  month  and  week  by  week  his  food,  his  necessaries, 
and  means  of  cleanliness  were  gradually  and  at  length  daily 
diminished  by  Clement's  order,  until  he  expired  in  all  the 
agonies  of  hunger,  thirst,   filth,  disease  and  general  misery' 
Nor  did  his  pious  offer  of  confuting  Luthers  heresy  out  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  alone,  avail  him  against  the  deadly  vencreance 
of  the  priestly  Medici  f.  "" 

The  Fra  Zaccheria  escaped  in  the  disguise  of  a  peasant  • 
Dante  da  Castiglione  in  that  of  a  priest  by  the  assistance  of 
Stefano  Colonna  who  would  not  suffer  a  man  that  had  so  bravely 
penlled  his  life  in  the  cause  of  Florence  to  die  by  her  execu- 
tioner. His  brother  Cericio  ;  Bogia  del  Bene;  Giovacchino 
Guasconi,  and  Cardinal  Rucellai  all  were  equally  fortunate  ; 
but  torture  applied  in  more  than  full  measure  and  by  Clement's 
order  to  the  most  conspicuous  membei-sof  the  late  government 
prepared  the  way  for  the  axe  aiid  the  block.     The  able  and 

L^'n^^^-'oi-^P'^^^--^'"^^^''^^^-     +  Atnmirato,  Lib.  xxxi.,    p.  416.- 
xu.,  pp.  2i  ,.2t  9.  varchi,  Lib.  xii.,  p.  275. 


detennined  Carducci,  the  bold  and  intrepid  Bernardo  uncle  of 
Dante,  da  Castiglione ;  the  fierce  and  zealous  Gherardi,  Luigi 
Soderini,  Giovanbatista  Cei  and  Pier  Averardo  Giachinotti, 
all  fell  sacrifices  to  Clement's  personal  vengeance  and  the 
private  hatred  of  his  minions.  Nerii  attempts  to  justify 
these  bloody  executions  on  the  score  of  unconstitutional  and 
illegal  acts  while  in  power ;  but  independent  of  the  uncertainty 
of  their  having  committed  some  of  them  they  were  all  exe- 
cutive acts  of  a  supreme  government  responsible  to  no  power 
on  earth  but  that  of  the  Great  Council ;  and  moreover  no  excep- 
tions appeared  in  the  amnesty.  They  were  pure  unmodified 
murders,  and  committed  after  three  months'  silence*!  Thus 
passed  the  month  of  October :  llaffiiello  Girolami,  who  what- 
ever might  have  been  his  failings  was  at  least  tme  to  his 
cause,  only  escaped  decapitation  for  perpetual  imprisonment 
in  the  tower  of  Bisa  because  he  had  lent  the  finger-ring  of  saint 
Zanobi,  who  was  of  his  lamily,  to  cure  a  disease  with  which  Don 
Ferrante  Gonzago's  son  was  about  that  period  afflicted!  He 
soon  died,  they  said  of  chagrin,  but  really  as  was  generally 
believed  l>y  poison.  Zanobi  l^artolini  bribed  Malatesta  who 
^^'ith  Gonzaga  saved  him  in  consequence  of  his  recent  conduct ; 
many  others  escaped  but  were  condemned  and  their  property 
confiscated  f.  Tlie  great  Michelangelo  Buonarroti  who  by  his 
strenuous  and  able  exertions  in  fortifying  San  Miniato  had  made 
himselfpeculiarly  obnoxious,  expected  no  mercy,  more  especially 
as  it  was  reported  to  Clement  although  fidsely,  that  he  had  pro- 
posed to  demolish  the  jMedician  palace  in  Via  Larga  and  turn 
its  site  into  a  square  to  be  called  "  La  Piazza  de  Midi "  in 
derision  of  that  family !  During  the  last  few  days  of  the  siege 
therefore  he  kept  out  of  sight  and  on  its  final  termination  con- 
cealed  himself  in  the  house  of  an  intimate  friend :  his  own 
residence  was  strictly  searched  by  the  official  minions,  even 

♦  Nerli,  Lib.  xi.,   pp.  250-1-2. —  Varchi,  Lib.  xii.,  pp.  275,  277,  295.— 
Ammirato,  Lib.  xxxl,  pp.  414-15.  +  Varchi,  Lib.  xii.,  p.  289. 
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to  the  chimneys  aiid  privies,  and  much  wonder  was  created 
at  his  disappearance.  Many  a  long  day  did  he  tims  lie  hidden 
mitil  Medician  taste  overcame  pontifical  anger  and  he  not  only 
promised  this  Ulustrious  fugitive  a  free  pardon  but  the  employ- 
ment  of  his  artistical  talents  if  he  would  only  show  himself,  and 
commanded  that  not  a  hair  of  his  head  should  be  touched. 
Thus  assured  Michelangelo  ventured  forth,  and  more  from  fear 
than  fancy  (for  he  had  long  cpiitted  his  chisel)  executed  those 
beautiful  and  magnificent  statues  that  still  adorn  the  ''Suyrestta 
JiHova  "  of  the  Florentine  church  of  San  Lorenzo  *. 

Batista  della  Palla  was  cruelly  tortured  and  then  incarcer- 
ated at  Visa  where  like  Girolami  he  was  murdered  to  liinder 
the  King  of  France  from  demanding  his  liberation,  as  Gouzaga 
was  prevented  from  doing  for  the  former !     Donato  Giannotti 
preserved  his  life  with  great  difficulty  through  the  intercession 
of  friends  but  inuler  rigid  conditions  of  banishment :  Salvestro 
Aldobrandini   was  similarly  i)rotected  by  the  efforts  of  Cate- 
rina  de'  Medici  and   liaccio  Valori,  who  was  one  of  the  least 
cruel  although  the   most   powerful  of  all  the  Palloschi.     He 
governed    Florence  despotically    until  CleuieuL  bearing  from 
Ottaviano  de'  Medici  of  the   citizens'  universal  disunion  and 
envy  of  both    Valori  and    (micciardini's   authoritv,  sent   the 
Archbishop   of  Capua   to  rule  instead ;  the    Balia   was   then 
enlarged  and  Baccio  Valori  made  president  of  Bomagnaf.  The 
Seignory,  now  an  empty  name,  was  nominated  for  November  and 
December,  and  assumed  official  honours  under  the  gonfalonier- 
ship  of  SimoneToniabuoni  Senator  of  Home:  persecution  still  con- 
tinued, especially  against  those  who  had  taken  any  part  in  burn- 
ing the  villas :  most  of  them  had  escaped ;  but  Benedetto  Ciofi  and 
Lionardo  Sacchetti  were  arrested ;  the  fonner  lost  his  head,  the 
latter  his  liberty,  and  finally  expired  in  a  dungeon:  some  were 
already  dead  but  their  name  was  attainted  and  their  property 

//T\''  ^'^'  ''"•'  P-  293— Vasari,  tol.  xiv.,  p.  146. 
t  Ncrh,  Lib.  xi.,  p.  253.— Varchi,  Lib.  xii.,  pp.  289-91. 
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confiscated.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  citizens  were  banished 
for  three  vears  to  distant  places  as  a  first  step  to  further 
persecution',  and  at  the  termination  of  their  exile  when  the 
hopes  of  home  came  thick  upon  tlieni  they  were  driven  in  pro- 
longed exile  to  places  still  more  remote,  wild,  or  incon- 
venient, until  hunted  to  despair  they  as  was  intended  broke 
their  rules,  became  declared  rebels,  and  had  an  unmitigated 
sentence  of  death  and  confiscation   of  property   pronounced 

against  them  *  ! 

Clement  had  taken  an  early  opportunity  to  remove  Catenna 
de'  ]\ledici  from  Florence  where  as  yet  he  would  suffer  none  of 
his  own  family  to  reside  :  liis  vengeance  worked  through  second 
causes  ;  he  knew  exactly  what  instruments  would  suit  him  and 
endeavoured  to  conceal  from  the  worid  his  immediate  part  in 
the  bloodv  scenes  and  wide-spread  persecutions  which  he  com- 
manded. '  He  wished  men  to  believe  that  the  war  had  been 
between  the  nobles  and  plebeians,  (meaning  by  the  latter  term 
all  of  whatever  rank  that  opposed  him)  not  between  himself 
and  the  cityf.      The  ostensible    rulers   previous  to  Capua's 
arrival,  were  Baccio  Valori,   Francesco  Guicciardini,   (whose 
brother  Luigi  governed  Pisa  with  extreme  cruelty)  Francesco 
Vettori,  and  Ruberto  Acciaiuoli ;  all  base  and  willing  tools  of  a 
vindictive  bastard  :  they  made  the  scaffold  run  with  blood,  they 
confiscated  the  possessions  of  innocent  men,  broke  all  treaties, 
glutted  their  own  vengeance,  restored  church  and  confiscated 
property  without  any  remuneration,  and  with  a  false  appear 
ance  of  clemency  drove  many  unoffending  families  into  exile 
for  more  certain  and  leisurely  destmction !     These  and  others 
witli  them  were  the   men,   who   thus   extending  the  sweets 
of  vengeance   over   a   term  of  years,   remained   still   unsati- 
ated:    who   overwhelmed   their    victims   with   a  heavy    and 
partial  taxation,  wlio  disarmed  the  citizens  under  the  penalty 

♦  Varclii,  Lib.  xii.,  p.  303. 
f  Nerli,  Lib.  xi.,  p.  248.— Varchi,  Lib.  xii.,  p.  311. 
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of  death  accompanied  by  frightful  persecutions ;  and  to  pre- 
serve this  reign  of  terror  coerced  them  by  a  band  of  those  veiy 
soldiers  who  had  been  carrying  fire  and  sword  throughout  their 
afflicted  country!    These  were  the  immediate  instmments  of 
papal  vengeance ;  but  their  own  private  hate,  their  rapacity, 
and  unbounded  ambition  spurred  them  on  bravely  to  the  task 
and  made  them  even  exceed,  not  the  cruelty,  but  the  low  and 
cunning  pcdicy  of  Cloment.     Men  were  banished  by  wholesale 
for  the  purpose  of  being  bought  and  sold  like  cuttle  to  enrich  the 
tijruntH^\<,Q.x\i\  amongst  those,  O   shame  to  genius!  Francesco 
Guicciardini  shone  conspicuous  above  his  fellows  | !  He  advised 
Clement,   who  was  in  no  need  of  sii.li  council,  to  inculpate 
many  citizens  deeply  in  all  the  rigours  of  his  rule  in  order  to 
bind  them  more  tirmly  to  his  cause  by  the  odium  they  would 
excite;  nor  was  he  the  only  evil  counsellor:  many  more  advised 
and  instigated  the  too  willing  pope  to  unrelaxing  cruelty,  and 
not  satisfied  with  urging  this  in  plain  prose,  Xiccolo  de' Xobili 
a  grave  and  distinguished   doctor  of  laws,  vomited  forth  his 
intemperance  in    the   form   of  miserable   sonnets   beseeching 
Clement  to  go   on,  and  punish   and   rid    Florence   of  every 
Piagnone  as  an  enemy  to  him  the  city  and  the  public  good  :. 

Notwithstanding  this  agreement  which  for  the  time  suited 
the  passions  of  both,  it  by  no  means  followed  that  the  Palleschi 
were  prepared  to  estiiblish  a  Medician  dynasty  in  Florence ; 
Clement  at  least  did  not  feel  thus  mu.  of  them  although  he 
Wixs  resolved  they  should  stand  or  fall  with  his  family  therefore 
sent  young  Alessandro  to  the  inipciial  court  to  urge  a  final 
arrangement  of  Florentine  affairs  :  Charles  was  however  in 
no  hmry  ;  he  was  as  anxious  for  a  settlement  of  religious 

*  It  was  literally  so;  men  were  sen-  — F.  Nerli,  Lib.  xi.,  p.  352.-Cuic- 

tcnced  to  exile  and  imprisonment  on  riardini.   Lib.   xx.,  eap     i      p     1 5  _ 

purpose   to   be   b<.ugbt    off    by   their  Segni,   Lib.  v.,  p.  30.5,  &c.~Varchi 

friends  without  ntjard  to  guilt  or  iunu-  Lib.  xii.,  p.  310.— Sismondi,  vol   xii 

cence,  but  a.  private  vengeance  dictated,  p.  9b\— Letterc  di  Principi,  vol'/iii" 

t  G.  Cambi,  torn,  xxiii.,  pp.  JiJ  to  93.  p.  124.       X  Varchi,  Lib.  xii.,  p.  310. 


differences  by  a  general  council  as  Clement  was  for  that  of  Tus- 
cany and  never  ceased  urging  it :  but  the  pontiff's  illegitimacy 
was  an  ijidistinct  yet  insurmountable  bar  to  any  such  assembly  ; 
he  dreaded  deposition ;  his  cruelties  at  Florence  which  were 
universally  execrated,  would  have  lacilitated  this,  and  aware  of 
these  terrors  the  Lutherans  with  covert  malice  continually 
demanded  a  general  council  *. 

Besides  this  diaries  probably  wanted  to  see  a  little  more 
into  the  character  of  that  son-in-law  whom  he  was  about  to 
employ  for  his  own  objects  in  the   government  of  Tuscany, 
wherefore  neariy  a  yccir  was  allowed  to  elapse  ere  Alessandro, 
who   had   been  created  Duke   of  Civita  Penna,   was  sent  to 
trample  more  firmly  upon  the  necks  of  the  Florentines.   Mean- 
while that  unhappy  people  through  Clement  s  orders  were  visited 
by  fresh  sorrows  and  fresh  exiles  at  every  cliauge  of  magistracy 
so  that  even  the  terrible  persecution  of  1434  would  scarcely 
have  surpassed  it  had  not  a  universal  cry  of  Italian  indigna- 
tion echoed  beyond  the  Alps  and  reached  the  distant  emperor, 
diaries   histantly   put   a  stop   to  it;  but  to  inculpate  more 
citizens  in  these  disgusting  severities,  load  them  with  universal 
odium,  and  so  bind  them  to  the  car  of  the  Medici  as  Guicciar- 
dini advised;    Clement   even   in   the   beginning   of   October 
added   a   hundred  and   thirty-six  members   to   the    Balia  as 
Arruoti,  and  thus  united  this  council  took  the  name  of  the 
"  ^«/«i^  Maggiore'  or  Senate,  and  subsequently  formed   the 
basis  of  the  '•  Council  of  Two  Hundred"  hereafter  to  be  noticed ; 
it  succeeded  the  Great  Council  with  all  its  powers  but  was 
completely  subject  to  the  pontiff  f. 

Arezzo  by  the  help  of  Gonzaga  s  Spaniards  was  reduced  to  a 
reluctant  obedience,  for  she  wished  to  get  free  from 
Florence  and  had  already  offered  herself  to  the  em-   ^'^'  ^^^' 
peror :  Siena  by  the  same  army  was  compelled  to  receive  her 
exiles  at  Clement's  hands  with  a  Spanish  garrison  to  protect 


•  Varchi,  Lib.  xii.,  p.  330,  &c. 


t  Ibid.,  pp.  315-320. 
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them,  for  Fabio  Petrucci  was  dead,  and  by  force  alone  could 
the  pontiff  expect  to  maintain  his  ascendancy  over   that  re- 
public.    It  was  also  determined  to  lay  the  iron  hand  of  des- 
potism more  heavily  on  Florence  and  rivet  her  chains  with  a 
citadel :  as  a  preliminarj'  step  a  **  Board  of  Five''  was  created 
to  superintend  the  fortifications  in  general  for  one  year,  and 
a  new  tax  was  levied  on  each  house  for  the  purpose,  but  the 
actual    building   of   this    citiidel    belongs    to   a   later  period. 
Another   board   was   named   for   the   remission   of  taxes   in 
arrear  by  which  two  classes  benefited :  the  rich  and  powerful 
who  feeling  themselves  beyond  the  reach  of  legal  molestation 
were  intentional  defaulters,  and  the  really  indigent  who  could 
not  by   any   possibility   pay  their   contributions :  both   were 
allowed   to   compound   from   time    to  time,  and  so  the  poor 
l)eiug   relieved   and  the  great  favoured,   while  a   small  sum 
rolled  uito  the  treasury  and  new   places    ministered   to   the 
craving  of  hungiy  partisans,  this  measure  was  not  so  unpo- 
pular as   some  others   of  that   distressful   period.     Amongst 
these   the   arms   bill   already   noticed   became   preeminently 
obnoxious  and  even  terrible.     A  decree  went   forth   of  the 
"  Otto  (It  Guarda  e  Baha  "  ordering  arms  of  even-  sort  to  be 
delivered  up  within    a  given    time,    with   certain    exceptions, 
under  the  penalty  of  1000  florins  and  the  offender's  house 
being   given   over  to  public  plunder.     As  a  vast   proportion 
of  the  people  had  been  ai-med  during  the  siege  the  quantity 
thus  received  at  the  palace  was  almost  innumerable  :  still  there 
was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  apprehensions  of  government 
or  accord  with  the  information  brought  by  the  swarms  of  spies 
who  infested  everj^  crevice  of  the  city ;  namely,  tliat  the  finest 
coats-of-mail,  the  most  splendid  corselets,  and  the  richest  suits 
of  armour  were  still  concealed  by  the  citizens.     Whereupon 
decree  after  decree  was  promulgated  commanding  the  most 
rigid  search  to  be  made,  luid  the  penalty  of  death  to  be  inflicted 
on  all  without  distinction  who  should  be  found  disobedient ! 
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Such  terror  overcame  the  citizens  after  the  passing  of  tliis 
sanguinary  law  that  quantities  of  arms  were  secretly  cast  into 
the  Anio,  and  in  the  mornings  every  market,  public  place,  cor- 
ner, and  low-built  wall  glittered  with  abandoned  weapons  and 
rich  armour,  the  last  sad  fragments  of  Florentine  liberty.  So 
general  and  deep  was  the  terror  that  none  dared  touch  or  even 
look  at  these  relics,  nay  the  early  passengers  shunned  them 
like  infected  thhigs  as  they  glistened  in  the  morning  light, 
and  fearfully  turned  away  their  steps  lest  they  should  be  seen 
by  the  officers  who  were  continually  prowling  about  to  pounce 
on  those  hapless  citizens  most  worth  sacrificmg  to  their  ven- 
geance or  rapacity. 

Under  this  authority  eveiy  spy  and  government  miscreant  with 
the  pretext  of  searching  for  arms  entered  and  plundered  what 
houses  they  pleased ;  occasionally  carrying  forbidden  weapons 
along  with  them,  and  pretending  to  discover  these  fatal  im- 
plemeuts  in  the  dwelling  they  dragged  its  owner  before  the 
tribmials,  or  if  he  was  absent,  took  legal  possession  of  the 
premises  and  after  making  an  inventory  of  everything  denounced 
him  as  a  culprit.  In  proceedings  so  barbarous  all  those  suspected 
persons  under  the  general  denomination  of  '' Piagnoni''  suf- 
fered most  cmelly,  and  Ser  Maurizio  of  Milan  the  chancellor  or 
secretaiy  of  the  ♦' Otto  di  Balia,"  but  in  reality  their  master, 
proved  himself  equal  to  the  most  dreaded  of  the  ancient  podestas 
from  Agubbio.  He  was  probably  a  disciple  of  Don  Antonio  de 
Leyva ;  or  if  not,  he  proved  at  least  that  the  Spaniard's  example 
was  not  unheeded :  with  a  terrible  countenance,  a  rough  and 
insulthig  tongue,  and  a  heart  of  stone,  he  was  cruel  in  his  acts, 
more  cruel  in  his  examinations,  and  most  cruel  in  his  decisions : 
torture  was  bis  nourishment,  and  he  quaffed  it  deep ;  his  pre- 
sence, his  very  sight  was  shunned  as  an  ill  omen  and  often  as 
certain  destruction.  Not  satisfied  with  the  fiendish  acts  of  his 
mjTmidons  he  ordered  arms  and  armour  to  be  clandestinely 
mtroduced  into  certain  houses  during  the  night  season  and  thus 
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entangling  his  victims  made  examples  so  terrible  that  all  Flo- 
rence shuddered  and  men  were  even  fearful  of  keeping  a  com- 
mon ferruled  stick  or  any  other  piece  of  ix)inted  iron  or  walk- 
ing-staff, nay  the  veiy  merest  utensil  that  could  by  an  indefinite 
stretch  of  fancy  assume  the  appearance  of  a  weapon  was  avoided. 
And  these,  savs  Vai'chi,  are  no  rhetorical  flourishes,  but  what 
many  a  man  and  woman  still  alive  can  well  remember !  Such 
were  some  of  the  blessed  consequences  of  Pope  Clement  VII. 's 
lestoralion  to  his  native  country  ! 

Nor  was  this  all ;  the  plague  which  appeared  and  disappeared 
during  the  siege  had  been  again  spread  by  the  German  de- 
tachment from  San  Donato ;  working  silently  through  the 
autumn  and  winter  it  broke  out  with  increased  vimleuce  in  the 
spring  of  1531,  and  as  no  ground  liad  been  tilled  or  seed 
sown,  the  prospects  of  this  oppressed,  starving,  and  persecuted 
people  were  dark  and  indescribably  mournful  *. 

Two  months  had  now  passed  beyond  the  period  named  for  the 
emperor's  decision  about  the  new  I'lorentine  constitution  without 
his  having  yet  shown  any  disposition  to  declare  himself  on  this 
subject,  or  even  on  the  marriage  of  Alessandro  de'  Medici  with 
his  daughter :  Clement  became  impatient,  and  tha  Balia  by 
his  command  but  in  their  own  name,  under  the  gonfaloniership 
of  Kaffaello  de'  Medici  who  from  his  office  was  one  of  them,  on 
the  seventeenth  of  February  1531  decreed  as  follows.  That  in 
consequence  of  the  well-known  virtues,  life,  and  manners  of  the 
illustrious  Duke  Alexander  of  ^ledicis  son  of  Lorenzo  late 
Duke  of  U  rhino,  and  for  the  sake  of  acknowledging  the  many 
and  great  benefits  as  well  temporal  as  spiritual  received  from 
the  illustrious  house  of  Medici,  his  excellency  should  be  re- 
ceived into  the  Balia  and  notwithstanding  any  legal  disabilities 
simultaneously  exercise  all  the  ofiBces  of  state  even  the  supreme 
ma^nstracy,  and  vote  in  them  and  preside  at  his  pleasure  not- 
withstanding any  law  or  custom  to  the  contrary  f .     This  was  a 


vast  stride  over  the  neck  of  the  people  from  the  days  of  Lorenzo 
who  in  all  the  pleutitude  of  power  and  talent  never  ventured  to 
become  Gonfalonier  of  Justice  against  the  long-established  laws 
and  customs  of  the  commonwealth  and  died  under  the  required 
age  without  ever  having  enjoyed  that  office  !  It  was  the  first  and 
most  important  step  to  the  future  principality  ;  yet  amidst  the 
wreck  of  freedom,  even  in  the  ver}'  citadel  of  his  power,  twelve 
adverse  votes  proved  to  the  tyrant  Clement  that  as  many  noble 
hearts  either  execrated  his  cruelty  or  still  beat  warmly  for  liberty  -. 
The  ruin  occasioned  by  a  restitution  of  church  and  rebels'  pro- 
perty without  any  compensation  was  fearful  amongst  large  classes 
of  the  community,  for  tempted  by  low  prices  and  public  faith 
they  had  expended  the  savings  of  a  whole  life  in  such  invest- 
ments :  even  those  who  had  lost  their  all  by  the  enemy's  ravages 
were  deuied  redress,  while  public  debtors  out  of  whom  anything 
could  be  extracted  were  seized  on  with  avidity  by  the  ministerial 
hai-pies  :  this  was  followed  by  a  wide-spread  and  crushing  im- 
post of  no  less  than  100,000  florins,  levied  with  infinite  rigour 
and  the  usual  partiality  f.  To  secure  the  power  of  continuing 
such  acts  twenty-four  ''  Accopplatorr  were  selected,  according 
to  the  old  Medician  policy,  for  superintending  the  scmtiny ; 
they  were  chosen  for  one  year  with  the  faculty  of  self-continu- 
ance, and  as  they  controlled  the  whole  government  even  to  its 
smallest  branches  by  their  powers  of  rejection  they  were  studi- 
ously culled  from  the  flower  of  Medician  parasites  ^  Although 
the  name  of  "  Accoppiatori"  is,  according  to  Varchi,  as  old  as 
1415  yet  the  elder  Cosimo  first  brought  this  engine  into 
serious  and  permanent  action  as  a  piece  of  state  machinery, 


Varchi,  Lib.  xii.,  pp.  351-354. 


+  Varchi,  Lib.  xii.,  p.  324. 


*  Varchi,  Lib.  xii.,  p.  325. 
+  Ibid.,  p.  323. 

X  Their  names  were,  Luigi  della  Stufa, 
Ormanozzo  Deti,  Matteo  Niccolini, 
Francesco  Guicciardini,  Antonio  Gual- 
terotti,  Filippo  Macchiavelli,  Girolamo 
Capponi,  Ruberto  Pucci,  Ruberto  Ac- 
ciaiuoli,     Andrea    Miner betti,    Palla 

L 


Rucellai,  Giovanni  Corsi,  Francesco 
Serristori,  Matteo  Strozzi,  Jacopo  CJian- 
figlazzi,  Bartolommeo  di  Filippo  Valori, 
Ottavianodi  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  Lnigi 
Ridolfi,  Agostino  Vettori ;  and,  for  the 
minor  trades,  Michele  del  Cittadino, 
Niccolo  del  Troscia,  Bernardo  del 
Tovaglia,  and  Angiolino  Angiolini. 
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after  his  restoration  in  14:34.  At  that  epoch  and  before  the 
institution  of  the  Great  Council  the  Seignory  and  all  other 
magistrates  were  chosen  hj  lot,  and  Cosirao  fearful  of  a 
Seignory  (at  that  time  absolute  as  being  without  appeal) 
which  might  serve  him  as  he  served  others,  instituted  the 
**  Accoppiatori"  for  the  express  purpose  of  selecting  staunch 
partisans  to  fill  the  various  purses  whence  the  several  magis- 
tracies were  drawn  by  lut  for  a  series  of  years  ;  the  number 
of  such  purses  amounting  sometimes  to  seventy,  but  varjing 
at  each  scrutiny  according  to  the  designs  of  the  ascendant 
faction.  This  scrutiny  was  always  a  tedious  operation,  because 
every  citizen's  name  to  the  number  ♦•f  some  thousands  was 
separately  put  up  and  his  efhcioTK  y  disi  u.^^ed  ;  but  the  present 
one  on  account  of  the  plague,  was  not  terminated  until  January 
I5i]2,  and  the  Accoppiatori  having  complete  power  to  fill  the 
reservoir  which  supplied  every  state  magistracy  from  the 
Balia  downwards,  were  lords  of  the  republic,  but  slaves  of 
the  Medici.  Other  changes  in  the  various  corporate  trades, 
the  Court  of  Mercanzia  or  Admiralty,  and  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
were  made  with  a  similar  object  by  the  Balia,  all  tending  to 
consolidate  and  extend  the  penetrating  influence  of  absolute 
Medician  authority  *. 

About  this  time  Ippolito  de'  Medici  being  convinced  of 
Clement  VI I.  s  intention  to  sacrifice  his  superior  and  as  he 
imagined,  nearer  claims  on  the  family  greatness  to  the  more 
favoured  Alexander  whom  he  detested,  determined  to  attempt 
Florence  ere  tlie  latter  could  quit  the  imperial  court  which  was 
then  in  Flanders.  Spurred  forward  by  n\cte  and  jealousy  he 
suddenly  left  Home  unkno^ii  to  Clement  and  jnished  on  rapidly 
towards  Florence  ui  hopes  of  creating  a  revolution  in  liis  own 
behalf :  as  the  least  unpopular  of  the  race  lie  perhaps  might 
have  succeeded  had  he  not  stopped  a  night  on  the  road,  which 
allowed  a  courier  sent  after  him  in  great  haste  from  Rome,  to 
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anticipate  his  arrival,  and  Baccio  Yalori  following  soon  after 
with  lai-ge  promises  on  the  part  of  Clement  he  was  finally  per- 
suaded to  return  quietly  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  April  and 
give  up  the  enterprise.     This  young  cardinal  was  the  son  of 
Giuliano  de'  Medici  by  a  lady  of  Urbino  and  at  this  time  about 
twenty-one  years  old:    beautiful  in  person,  agi-eeable,  with  a 
quick  and  clever  understanding,  he  united  great  affability  to 
extreme  grace,  and  natural  liberality.      Being  himself  both 
learned  and  accomplished  he  patronised  arms  and  letters  and 
was  celebrated  accordingly ;  but  he  was  also  light,  vain,  incon- 
stant, and  easily  excited  to  act  against  his  own  judgment  by  the 
influence  of  designing  companions  :  although  ambitious,  still  no 
great  purpose  moved  him,  and  he  was  more  sensual  than  in- 
tellectual in  his  general  ol)jects.  Arms  were  his  natural  inclina- 
tion, not  the  church ;  and  notwithstanding  the  numerous  bene- 
fices given  to  him  by  Clement  he  was  always  dissatisfied  with 
his  condition  ;  this  coupled  with  an  excessive  hatred  of  Alexan- 
der caused  subsequent  acts  of  hostility  in  conjunction  with  the 
Florentine  exiles  *. 

The  emperor's  delays,  his  eagerness  for  a  general  council, 
and  the  consignment  of  Modena  and  lleggio  to  the  Duke  of 
Ferrara  all  exasperated  Clement  and  made  him  contemplate 
with  extreme  pleasure  the  French  monarch's  reopening  hatred, 
if  not  his  negotiations  and  final  alliance  with  the  Turks  against 
that  monarch.    At  length  Alexander  quitted  the  imperial  court 
>vith  all  the  honours  due  to  a  future  son-in-law,  and  on  the  fifth  of 
July  1531  accompanied  by  Charles's  nuncio  Giovanni  Antonio 
Muscettola  proceeded  from  Prato  to  Florence  where  the  latter 
formally  communicated  his  master's  pleasure  to  the  citizens.  By 
this  the  Florentines  found  themselves  readmitted  to  imperial 
favour  and  all  former  privileges  on  condition  that  Alexander  of 
Medicis  were  acknowledged  chief  and  duke  of  the  republic,  and 
his  children  after  him  ;  and  in  default  of  heirs  the  nearest  male 
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descendants  of  Cosimo  and  Lorenzo  di  Giovanni  di  Bichi  de* 
Medici  *.  Any  contradiction  or  resistance  to  this  decree  subjected 
Florence  to  the  forfeiture  of  all  her  privileges  and  national  inde- 
l^ndence  with  linal  devolution  to  the  empire :  yet  it  did  not  in 
point  of  fact  do  more  than  contirm  and  preserve  by  hereditaiy 
succession  the  authority  of  ''Preposto"  or  chief  of  the  repubUc 
which  the  Balia  had  already  conferred  upon  Alexander,  without 
any  alteration  of  existing  forms  f . 

Nevertheless  all,  and  more  than  all  of  that  undefined  and 
floating  power  which  the  house  of  Medici  had  hitherto  enjoyed 
from  corrupt  hifluence  was  now  for  the  first  time  concentrated 
into  a  solid  and  acknowledged  right  and  incorporated  with  the 
constitution.  The  imperial  bull  was  read  by  the  public  secretary 
Francesco  Campana  after  jVIuscettola's  address,  and  answered 
by  the  gonfalonier  Benedetto  Buondelmonte  in  an  abject 
grovelling  speech  unworthy  even  of  a  Medician  parasite.  The 
"Proposti"  of  the  Colleges,  the  '*  Captains  of  Party,"  the  "Otto 
di  Pratica,"  the  "  Otto  di  Balia,"  the  "  Conservators  of  the 
Laws,"  the  officers  of  the  Mount,  the  "  Massai  di  Camera,"  the 
*' Six  of  the  Mercatanzia,"  the  "  Proccuratori  delle  Fortifica- 
zioni"  and  the  Grand  Balia,  then  successively  advanced,  and  in 
the  name  of  their  respective  magistracies  reverently  touched  the 
imperial  bull  with  the  right  hand,  and  lifting  their  '' CappiiccV 
or  head-gear  with  the  left  in  token  of  deep  respect,  accepted 
and  promised  obedience  to  the  august  decree.  No  mention  was 
made  in  this  edict  of  the  preservation  of  Florentine  liberty, 
wherefore  many,  even  of  the  Palleschi,  swore  fealty  to  their 
new  sovereign  with  a  heart  less  cheerful  than  their  countenance 
when  they  saw  the  leading  article  of  capitulation  utterly  and 
contemptuously  neglected.  This  ceremony  being  finished,  a 
formal  completion,  delivery,  and  public  registration  of  the  act 

•  Segni   says  that    Muscottola  came  co^em/Jorarj/ writers  all  Florentinessay 
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was  made,  and  according  to  party  writers  amidst  universal  satis- 
faction. The  duke  then  took  his  seat  as  "  Proposto"  of  the 
Sei^nory  and  for  form-sake  proposed  the  distribution  of  alms  to 
some  distressed  convents;  afterwards  returning  to  liis  palace 
he  ordered  the  liberation  of  certain  prisoners,  and  as  a  matter  of 
course  bonfires  and  illuminations  filled  tlie  town,  the  event 
says  Varchi  being  celebrated  "with  incredible  joy  and  incredible 
sorrow !"  Night  then  closed  in,  dark  and  silent,  and  the  destiny 
of  Florence  was  accomplished  * ! 

Next  morning  the  Gonfalonier  and  Seignory  of  the  Florentine 
Republic  repaired  to  the  IMedician  palace  to  attend  a  doubtful 
offspring   of  the  race  that  built  it,  once   their   equals,  now 
their  lords,  and  for   ever   their  tyrants:    here  the  overture 
to  this  new  drama  was  rehearsed,  for  before  they  could  even 
gain  an  entrance  into  any  chamber  preparatory  to  a  personal 
audience,  they  were  allowed  for  a  considerable  time  to  pace 
the  outward  hall  at  their  leisure  amidst  half-hidden  scoffs  and 
laughter  from  the  courtiers  f !     But  they  moreover  committed  a 
great  error  in  believing,  if  they  ever  did  beUeve,  that  either 
Clement  or  Alexander  would  be  content  with  any  authority 
short  of  despotism,  even  in  appearance :  the  pope  was  deter- 
mined to  exalt  his  kinsman  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  greatness; 
he  was  a  favourite,  and  the  Holy  Father  had  as  good  reason  to 
beUeve  him  his  own  temporal  son  as  that  of  Lorenzo,  if  indeed 
he  could  be  claimed  by  either  and  were  not  really  the  offspring  of 
a  common  muleteer  who  shared  the  favour,  or  was  the  lawful 
husband  of  his  mother  at  the  same  period.     This  woman  it  is 
said  was  unable  to  decide  between  the  muleteer  and  the  Medici, 
but  as  the  vengeance  of  Alexander  seemed  likely  to  exceed  that 
of  the  pontiff  himself,  he  was  fondly  hailed  as  his  own  and  had  both 
his  deeds  and  authority  previously  sanctified  by  the  approbation 
of  the  Churchy.  Alexander  fearful  of  the  plague  which  still  de. 


♦  Nerli,  Lib.  xi.,  p.  258.  —  Varchi,  Lib.  xii.,  pp.  261-2. 
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Tasted  Horence,  returned  to  his  provisional  residence  at  Prato 
and  thence  repaired  to  Home,  so  that  the  Arohhishop  of  Capua 
administered   the  government  until  the  end  of  October  when 
the  former  returned  to  Nvither  all  Florence  by  his  presence. 
Hut  before  this,  even  as  early  as  the  eighth  of  September,  one 
01  the  hret  shocks  was  given  to  ancient  democratic  institutions 
m  an  order  not  to  reelect  the  sixteen  Gonfaloniers  of  Com- 
panies      Considered  by  itself  the   abolition  of  this  always 
youthful  and  generally  turbulent  magistracy,  was  more  bene- 
hcial  than  other^vise ;  all  writers  seem  to  agree  that  its  good 
qualities  were  far  overbalanced  by  its  defects,  and  that  with  the 
C17  of  "  Liberty  in  dan.jer"  these  gonfaloniers,  its  appointed 
defendei-s,  became  themselves  some  of  the  greatest  tyrants  of 
tue  state,  often  overpowering  the  Seignoryr  and  earning  even- 
thing  by  violence.     For  this  reason  Giannotti  strongly  recom- 
mended the.r  suppression  in  his  project  of  reform  addressed  to 
fticcolo  Capponi,  and  probably  about  this  veiy  time  re-addressed 
It  as  already  mentioned,  to  Zanobi  Itartolini  *. 

But  taken  as  an  index  to  coming  events  this  blow  was  fearful 
and  proved  moreover  the  altered  p.,«,.r  of  the  Medici  when 
with  a  smgle  word  from  .ifar  they  w.ro  able  and  could  afford 
to  sacnCce  one  of  the  most  efficient  engines  of  their  ancient 
authority :  for  nothing,  it  may  be  remembered,  brought  them 
more  numerous  or  more  obsequious  adherents  than  the  faculty 
of  packing  the  colleges  when  after  the  pestilence  they  were 
made  the  channel  to  higher  honours  f.      Exemption  from  the 
trouble  of  conciliation,  the  diminution  of  magistracies;  a  tlung 
mtrmsiadly  beneficiiU  ;  and  the  prevention  of  any  legal  assem 
blage  of  ciuzens  under  those   ancient  and  popular  banners, 
were  the  immediate  purposes  fulfilled  by  this  startling  decree. 
Ihe  twelve  Buonomini  were  still  allowed  to  stand,  but  with 
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far  more  limited  functions  and  only  in  conjunction  with  other 
magistracies  ;  and  to  show  their  gratitude  for  all  these  henefits, 
including  more  and  excessive  taxation,  Francesco  Vettori  and 
Palla  Rucellai  were  despatched  as  amhassadors  extraordinary 
to  the  imperial  court  in  the  name  of  all  the  citizens  of  the  Flo- 
rentine republic  (for  they  still    retained  this  appellation)  to 
assure  his  majesty  that  beuig   dissatisfied  with  having  only 
thanked  him  by  letter,  they  wished  now  to  express  their  grati- 
tude more  fully  by  the  mouth  of  their  representatives  for  his 
immeasurable  beneficence  in  having  given  to  them  as  chief  of 
tlie  rei»ul.lic,  so  distinguished  a  person  as  Alexander  of  Medicis! 
Tlie  ambassadors  then  entered  into  a  long  panegyric  of  that 
prince's  virtues,  of  tlie  general  satisfaction  produced  by  his 
government;    delights  which  would    ever  last,  a  government 
which  would  be  ever  respected,  both  from  his  own  most  excel- 
lent qualities  and  from  respect  to  the  hand  that  gave  him ! 
They  afterwards  proceeded  to  vilify  in  the  most  contemptuous 
terms  the  whole  state  of  popular  rule  as  one  which  had  ever 
detested  the  imperial  greatness  in  Italy,  and  as  highly  lauded 
that  of  the  Medici  which  had  on  the  contraiy  rejoiced  in  and 
supported  f'very  extension  of  imperial  power.     Such  was  Flo- 
rentine sycophancy!    -and  although  they  well  knew,"  says 
Varclii,  "  that  Charles  was  not  a  man  to  be  thus  duped,  and 
that  he  was  perfectly  aware  of  their  falsehoods,  they  neverthe- 
less, as  is  the  custom  of  statesmen,  shot  at  random  and  by  pal- 
pable lying  endeavoured  to  accomplish  their  objects  "  *.    A  few 
days  after   this   embassy  left  Florence,  Benedetto  Buondel- 
monte  was  nominated  by  Clement's  command  ambassador  to 
himself  at  Rome,  and  being  a  restless  active  and   devoted 
slave  of  the  Medici,  but  endowed  with  considerable  sagacity, 
he  was  chosen  as  a  fitting  instrument  for  carrynig  out   the 
pontiff  s  ambitious  intentions  on  behalf  of  Alexander.     These 
were  fast  ripemng ;  all  the  autumn  and  winter  had  been  spent 
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with  the  leading  Palleschi  in  discussions  on  them  in  the  pope's 
cabinet  while  in  Florence  a  large  and  powerful  body  of  citizens 
tired  of  war  and  tumult,  nut  of  riches  and  ambition,  and  disgusted 
with  popular  rule,  were  reaily  to  embark  in  the  same  boat  and 
receive  any  fomi  of  govenmient  the  Medici  might  condescend 
to  propose.  The  mass  of  people  were  liowever  still  sullen  and 
gloomy  with  suppressed  anger ;  broken  in  spirit  and  subdued 
by  misfortune  ;  their  leaders  were  butchered,  ruined,  or  exiled, 
their  means  entirely  destroyed,  and  they  could  now  only  practise 
a  patient  resignation,  or  stand  and  mourn  as  mutes  before  the 
dark  portiUs  of  Florentine  liberty. 

In  March  1  b'dil  Clement  finally  disclosed  liis  intentions.  Feel- 
ing sure  of  the  emperor  from  his  anxiety  to  prevent  a 
union  of  the  Medici  with  France,  (a  marriage  between 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  Catharine  having  been  under  dis- 
cussion since  the  previous  November)*  and  knowing  that  Flo- 
rence was  at  his  mercy,  he  boldly  resolved  on  making  Alexander 
its  absolute  duke  and  establisliing  a  principality  as  well  in 
name  as  in  attributes.  Vet  Clement  although  ever  prompt  to  evil, 
always  shrunk,  if  he  possibly  could,  from  its  odium ;  he  shot,  but 
hid  himself ;  and  in  this  instance  intended  that  so  monstrous  a 
proposition  should  come  from  the  people  themselves  or  at  least 
from  those  who  nominally  represented  them.  To  accomplish  this, 
one  of  his  first  steps  was  to  destroy  the  high  dignities  of  Gon- 
falonier and  Seignory,  now  mere  ciphers  but  still  dear  and  vene- 
rable in  the  public  eye.  With  such  views  he  had  written  to  the 
leading  Palleschi  demanding  their  opinions  on  that  subject  and 
on  the  best  form  of  government  to  be  established  :  his  covert 
aim  was  well  understood,  and  though  all  secretly  resolved 
to  second  him,  none  were  willing  to  cast  the  first  stone  at  their 
common  country ;  wherefore  with  expressions  of  imbounded  sub- 
mission accompanied  by  numerous  plans  of  government  he  was 
humbly  entreated  to  open  his  mind  more  distinctly  and  all  his 

•  Lctterc  di  Principi,  toI.  iii.,  p.  123,  Letter  from  Clement  to  Francif. 
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desires  would  be  accomplished.  None  of  these  pleased  him, 
because  none  as  it  would  appear  came  directly  to  the  point  ex- 
cept Guicciardiui,  and  he  only  to  discourage  the  immediate 
establishment  of  a  principality.  Guicciardinis  lettei-s  and 
•'  Discorso  "  on  the  Florentine  govennnent  are  addressed  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Capua  through  whom  liis  opinion  was  demanded, 
and  appai-ently  written  from  Bologna  of  which  he  had  recently 
been  made  Governor :  they  are  remarkable  for  an  acute  unscru- 
pulous turpitude  ^\ell  adapted  to  the  odious  chamcter  and  pas- 
sions of  Clement  and  the  rancour  of  Miction ;  plausible  but  really 
unsound,  impohtic,  and  more  disgraceful  to  human  nature  than 
the  treacheiy  of  Malatesta  or  the  more  open  and  reckless  hatred 
of  the  pontiff  himself. 

Acknowledging  that  the  difficulty  of  cure  is  somewhat  light- 
ened by  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  disorder,  it  is  still 
far  from  easy,  he  says,  to  find  a  remedy  that  while  it  salves  one 
part  may  not  injure  another.  Affirming  the  mimodified  hatred 
borne  by  the  greater  part  of  Florence  to  the  Medici  he  assumes 
that  it  can  never  be  subdued  by  kindness ;  and  that  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  city  and  excessive  cost  of  maintaining  the 
Florentine  dominion,  which  from  privileges  and  exemptions  to 
subject  places  fell  principally  on  Florence,  prevented  the  adop- 
tion of  many  remedies  otherwise  available  and  evidently,  as 
he  hints,  of  the  harshest  description,  but  which  in  the  then 
debilitated  condition  of  Florence  might  ruin  industry  when  on 
the  contrary  it  required  the  utmost  encouragement  to  prevent 
a  complete  dissolution.  But  where  this  did  not  interfere  every- 
thing should  be  revolutionized  and  no  pity  or  mercy  shown  to  the 
advei*se  faction,  as  being  things  both  useless  and  unreasonable 
towards  those  who  only  wanted  the  power  to  become  even  more 
mischievous  than  before.  On  the  contiary  it  became  necessary 
to  gather  partisans  by  involving  as  many  as  possible  in  the 
same  measures  and  thus  attachmg  them,  not  from  love,  but  for 
the  sake  of  their  own  security  and  fear  of  the  enemy !     The 
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friends  of  Clement  he  said  were  few,  but  in  a  situation  of  great 
influence  and  well  aware  that  tliey  could  not  remain  a  day  in 
Florence  without  the  Medici ;  for  their  case  was  now  very 
different  from  that  of  the  same  faction  in  1434,  who  had  only 
private  and  partituhir  enemies  who  for  the  most  pai't  were  extin- 
guished in  the  course  of  twelve  or  fifteen  yeai-s  ;  but  tlie  exist- 
ing Palleschi  had  an  entire  people  for  their  foes  and  the  young 
more  bitter  thim  the  old,  so  that  there  was  cause  of  fear  for  a 
century  to  come ;  and  this  imperiously  called  their  most  anxious 
attention  to  secure  themselves  in  power  whatever  might  be  its 
character.  He  did  not  trust  much  to  the  stability  of  friends 
unless  bound  down,  not  by  affection  alone  but  by  fear  of  others; 
for  men  acted  from  passion  and  imprudence  and  when  dis- 
satisfied madly  flew  to  what  often  proved  their  ruin,  or  else 
became  cold  and  careless  about  everything.  Wherefore  to 
satisfy  and  secure  adherents  no  respect  was  to  be  paid  to  any- 
thing except  what  might  weaken  the  national  resources  and 
therefore  weaken  the  niling  power  which  simultaneously  con- 
trolled and  was  nourished  by  them.  The  Palleschi  were  few  and 
it  became  necessar}'  to  augment  their  number  by  the  addition 
of  influential  citizens,  looking  more  to  quality  than  quantity 
because  of  the  difficulty  in  satisfying  a  multitude.  To  secure 
old  friends  and  make  new  ones  was  not  easy ;  pledges  and  sub- 
scriptions were  insufficient;  but  public  honours  and  emoluments 
would  succeed  if  distributed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render 
the  receivers  so  odious  to  the  community  that  they  should  be 
forced  to  believe  themselves  in  danger  from  a  popular  govern- 
ment! Were  public  honours  and  emoluments  sure  to  be  distri- 
buted under  Alexander  with  equal  skill  and  judgment  to  those 
of  the  elder  Medici,  less  thought  would  be  necessary ;  but  as 
this  could  not  be  expected  from  his  youth  other  more  certain 
measures  became  requisite.  A  principality  Guicciardini  thought 
would  not  increase  real  security  or  power,  and  was  one  of  those 
things  that  required  time  for  its  effectual  establishment,  and 
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ceiiain  occasions,  and  a  gradual  ripening,  and  a  proportioning 
of  the  members  to  the  head,  and  the  creation  of  a  feudal  nobility; 
because  any  sudden  assumption  of  exclusive  power  would  gain 
few  adherents,   and  how  such  a  thing  could  be  immediately 
accomplished   without   proving   mischievous  to  mdustry  and 
disordering  the  revenue  he  could  not  conceive.     In  these  dif- 
ficulties he  therefore  recommended  a  clean  sweep  of  all  effete 
comicils,  and  in  their  place  a  Balia  of  two  hundred  citizens 
composed   exclusively   of  partisans  or   those   who  might   be 
bought  ;    and  from  these  to  choose  a  senate  of  seventy  or 
eighty  citizens  as  the  principal  member  of  state  government, 
with  permanent  salaries  to  each  in  order  to  make  them  so  uni- 
versally hated  as  never  to  get  over  it !     He  would  ultimately 
I         elect  these  for  life,  but  in  the  first  instance  only  for  two  or 
three  years  to  control  them  and  facilitate  the  dismissal  of  any 
that  might  not  show  themselves  prompt  and  open  adherents  of 
government.     He  recommended  marked  distinctions  of  rank, 
and  prospective  advancement ;   because  where  no  distinction 
existed  there  could  be  no  satisfaction :  these  things  he  expected 
would  gain  friends  and  heal  (that  is  corrupt)  eveiything,  and  if 
they  failed  all  fmlher  prospects  would  be  gloomy.     Public 
poverty  was  against  them,  wherefore  reductions  in  other  sources 
of  funds  were  recommended  and  even  supplies  from  the  pope 
himself,  but  not  directly  for  this  purpose,  because  the  pay- 
ments should  necessarily  be  made  by  the  citizens  in  order  to 
render  placemen  still  more  odious  !  If  public  office  and  honours 
were  discreetly  bestowed  he  maintained  that  it  would  be  more 
effectual  than  a  distribution  by  lot  because  the  former  would 
involve  a  personal  favour ;  and  as  partiality  could  never  be  over- 
come it  was  better  to  prevent  rivalry  between  friends.     He 
wished  a  restricted  scrutiny  but  sufficiently  wide  to  induce  citi- 
zens not  to  relinquish  the  payment  of  those  taxes  necessary  for 
the  enjoyment  of  public  office,  and  above  all  he  urged  this  rule 
of  action,  **  Never  to  bestow  the  governnient  favour  on  any  but 
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a  partisan,  excqytinff  those  only  who  viifjht  he  necessary  to  make 
a  particular  use  of:''  on  all  others  favours  would  not  only  be 
thrown  away  but  become  self-injuries. 

He  cares  little  and  says  less  about  the  abolition  or  alteration 
of  the  Seignory%  but  still  thinks  that  its  rank  and  honours 
attracted  some ;  and  whoever  ruled  should  endeavour  to  pre- 
serve the  power  of  pleasing  men,  not  alone  with  honoui-s  and 
emoluments  but  also  with  hopes  and  expectations,  and  all  those 
alluring  baits  that  cost  the  ruler  nothing.     Whatever  is  to  be 
done,  he  repeats  in  another  letter  to  tlie  Archbishop  of  Capua, 
should  be  done  quickly,  and  that  which  he  would  be  most  pleased 
^ith,  "  whatever  miyht  be  its  nature,''  would  be  that  which  gave 
most  stability  to  the  house  of  Medici :  none  of  the  Pallescbi 
could  exist  without  it,  all  were  of  this  belief,  and  every  other 
opinion  and  consideration  merged  in  this  absorbing  sentiment. 
He  then  urges  Clement  not  to  think  of  withdmwing  himself 
from   Florentine  atTairs  (which  lie  seems  to  have   affectedly 
threatened  in  a  pet  *)  as  it  would  be  destruction  to  his  house, 
and  to  act  according  to  his  own  will  though  it  differed  from 
the  views   of  others,  for  he  might  be  assured  that  with  all 
the  variety  of  opinions  there  was  one  unanimous  wish  of  pleas- 
ing him,  because  such  was   the  interest  of  his  whole  party 
in  Florence  f.  Somewhat  perplexed  at  the  backwardness  of  his 
friends  in  not  at  once  saving  him  from  the  necessity  of  speak- 
ing out  more  plainly  but  on  the  contrary  urging  him  to  do  so,  he 
sent  for  Filippo  Strozzi  to  Rome  on  other  pretences  where  he  met 
Jacopo  Salviati,  Benedetto  Buondelmonti,  Ruberto  Pucci,  Bar- 
tolommeoLanfredini,  }»esides  other  leading  men  who  frequented 
the  pontiffs  ante-chambers ;  amongst  them  the  two  Florentine 
cardinals  Ridolti  and  Salviati  often  assisted  at  these  discussions, 

♦  It  would  appear  from  Guicciaitlinrs  affairs  :  but  one  and  all  requested  him 

letters  that  Clement,  dissatisfied  at  tlie  only  to  make  known  his  will  and  they 

backwardness  of  the  leading  Pallescbi  would  obey. 

to  propose  his  views  as  coming  from  f  lettered!  Prinripi.vol.  iii.,fol.  123- 

themselves,    threatened    to   withdraw  127. —  Guicciardini    al    Arcives^.    di 
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but  Guicciardini,  Valori,  and  many  more  Pallescbi  transmitted 
their  written  opinions.  Buondelmonte  an  intimate  friend  of 
Filippo  Strozzi  declared  to  him  that  then  w^as  his  time  for 
recovering  Clement's  fix vour,  (lost  through  liis  conduct  in  1527) 
by  consenting  to  all  his  wishes,  and  that  the  contrary  would 
endanger  him.  Filippo  who  was  an  Epicurean  and  cared  little 
about  any  form  of  government  as  long  as  his  pleasures  were 
unrestricted,  between  alarm  and  heedlessness  agreed  to  every- 
thing and  entered  deep  into  this  conspiracy  with  the  pope, 
Cardinals  Salviati  and  Ridolfi,  Pucci,  and  lastly  Jacopo 
Salviati,  who  though  with  them  was  not  entirely  of  them. 
This  cabal  resolved  that  the  existence  of  two  ruling  powers 
in  one  state,  was  preposterous  and  inconsistent,  wherefore 
it  followed  that  the  Seignory  should  be  abolished  and  Alex- 
ander become  absolute  lord  of  Florence.  Jacopo  Salviati 
alone  boldly  opposed  this  act ;  he  would  not  hear  of  an  abso- 
lute prince  or  a  citadel :  nearly  related  as  he  was  to  the 
Medici  he  wished  them  to  rule  the  republic,  but  like  their  an- 
cestors as  preeminent  citizens  not  masters.  He  bade  Clement 
remember  his  own  popular  government  in  the  time  of  Leo  and 
afterwards ;  "  then,"  exclaimed  Salviati,  "  there  were  no  guards, 
no  citadels,  no  disarming  of  citizens ;  all  went  well  in  conse- 
quence of  his  own  just  and  benevolent  rule :  the  only  real 
reform  was  public  affection ;  the  strongest  fortress,  the  safest 
government  was  the  satisfaction  benevolence  and  contentment 
of  the  people ;  and  these  might  be  acquired,  he  added,  by  an 
impartial  administration  of  justice  and  a  plentiful  market :  then 
nothing  need  be  feared  ;  no  guards,  no  citadels,  no  glittering 
of  lances,  the  instruments  not  of  rule  but  of  tyranny,  which 
served  rather  to  offend  others  than  defend  ourselves  and  gave 
more  suspicion  to  subjects  than  safety  to  princes.  Then 
turning  to  Strozzi  he  exclaimed  "  Filijjpo,  Filippo,  thou  dost 
*'  not  speak  thy  real  thoughts,  or  if  thou  dost,  verily  thou 
**  thinkest  evil."     And  afterwards  when  Strozzi  was  advocating 
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the  erection  of  a  fortress  he  solemnly  and  prophetically  said  ; 
"  Let  Philip  beware !  God  rjrant  that  in  now  designing  the 
"  erection  of  a  citadel  )u}  may  not  he  designinr,  the  grave  in 
'•  which  he  win  himself  he  huriedr  After  this  Salviati  was 
called  no  more  to  these  secret  councils,  but  speedily  fell  from 
court  favour,  and  great  a^  he  was,  immediately  saw  all  the  para- 
sites drop  from  liim !  Yet  surely  Francesco  Guicciardini  must 
have  envied  him  *  ! 

Jacopo  Salviati  was  decidedly  the  most  liberal  and  honest  of 
the  Palleschi :  attached  to  the  xMedici  by  family  ties  and  per- 
sonal benefits,  and  to  their  Florentme  ascendancy  from  weari- 
ness of  national  discord  and  a  conviction  that  close  aristocratic 
government  was  the  only  remedy,  he  had  uniformly  supported 
them  as  ruhng  citizens  but  opposed  their  despotism  ;  nor  did 
the  nijurj'  he  received  from  the  outbreaks  of  popular  govern- 
ment  ever,  as  it  would  seem,   induce  him   to  deviate  from 
moderate  counsels  or  check  the  honest  expression  of  his  opinion. 
He  had  great  intluence  at  court;  but  ih)1  withstanding  all  his 
efiforts  Clement  adhering  to  his  object  wrote  as  already  noticed 
to  Guicciardini,    Matteo  Strozzi,  Francesco  Vettori,  Kuberto 
Acciaiuoli  and  other  citizens,  artfully  and  indirectly  endeavour- 
ing to  draw  from  them  an  apparently  si^ontiineous  declaration 
of  his  own  well   understood  but  as  yet  unpublished  wishes 
Most  of  them  affected  ignonuice  of  his  meaning  but  all  pro- 
fessed obedience  to  his  will  when  once  dechired,  until  which 
time  they  shunned  the  odium  that  such  an  act  would  bring  upon 
Its  authors;  public  hatred  already  lay  h.-aw  on  them,  and  the 
boiling  indignation  of  the  citizens  now  auxiuuslv  awaitin^  their 
doom  was  already  hard  to  bear.     Alexander  and  his  chief  coun- 
sellor Niccolo  de  Schomberg  Archbishop  of  Capua  were  in  great 
trepidation  between  Clement's  delay  and  the  Palleschi  s  deter- 
mined silence  until  he  had  spoken  out  more  plainly  f. 
The  first  decided  breach  of  tliis  anxious  state  was  Guicciar- 


*  Varchi,  Lib.  xii.,p.  370. 
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dini  and  Valori's  arrival  at  Florence  followed  by  Filippo  Nerli : 
the  Isist  on  leaving  Home  about  his  own  affairs  was  desired  by 
Clement  to  inform  those  citizens  with  whom  he  conversed  on 
the  subject,  "that  liis  life  approached  the  eleventh  hour  and 
"  that  liis  firm  resolution  was  to  leave  the  government  of 
"  Florence  secure  in  his  own  family.  Wherefore,"  added  he, 
•'  tell  those  citizens  who  favour  such  rule  that  in  this  they  run 
"  the  same  risk  as  our  house,  and  that  they  must  design  it  in 
*'  such  a  manner  that  what  happened  in  1494  and  1527  may 
*'  never  again  befall  our  race  and  we  alone  be  expelled  wliile 
"  those  who  enjoy  with  us  all  the  offices  of  state  remain  unmo- 
"  lested  in  Florence  as  they  then  did.  It  therefore  becomes 
"  necessary'  that  things  should  be  properly  arranged,  and  in 
"  such  manner,  that  if  we  should  lose  the  state  both  we  and 
"  they  must  depart  together ;  and  thou  wilt  say  openly  to  those 
"  citizens,  and  in  a  manner  which  they  cannot  misunderstand, 
"  that  such  is  our  most  finn  will  and  determination.  As  to 
"  other  things  we  shall  be  contented,  as  is  but  just  and  reason- 
"  able,  that  they  shall  be  settled  so  as  to  allow  of  the  friends 
"  who  will  share  our  fortunes  enjoying  those  public  benefits 
'*  which  each  has  a  fair  right  to  expect"  *. 

This  was  no  ungrateful  oflSce  to  Nerli  who  went  zealously  to 
work  in  demonstrating,  as  well  as  he  could,  not  only  the  utility 
but  necessity  of  the  case  :  he  was  answered  "  Tliat  the  affairs  of 
"  Florence  were  now  come  to  such  a  pass  that  the  Palleschi 
"  neither  would  nor  could  oppose  themselves  to  Clement's 
**  wishes  ;"  and  that  his  holiness  must  have  been  well  aware 
from  past  events,  especially  from  what  they  liad  recently  accom- 
plished against  their  antagonists,  that  they  were  now  entirely 
dependent  on  him  and  his  family  for  power,  fortune,  and  even 
the  being  allowed  to  live  in  Florence  with  security :  that  the 
certainty  of  the  state  being  in  his  hands  was  their  only  reliance ; 


Nerli,  Lib.  xi.,  p.  261. —  Varchi,  Lib.  xii.,  p.  371. 
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tliat  he  was  free  to  establish  thiit  fonii  of  govenimeut  wliich 
best  pleased  him,  uiid  that  tliey  liad  only  to  recommend  the 
city  to  his  care,  themselves  to  his  ftivour,  and  finally  beseech 
him  to  give  a  more  distinct  explanation  *.  Thus  encouraged 
Clement  despatched  Antonio  Guiducci  to  tlie  archbishop  ^ith 
full  instiiictions  about  his  object ;  then  followed  Iluberto  Pucci 
as  a  feeler  amongst  the  citizens;  afterwards  came  Filippo 
Strozzi,  who  signilied  Clement's  firm  determination  to  Vettori, 
Matteo  Strozzi,  and  sevenil  other  leading  gentlemen,  and  then 
began  the  revolution  f. 

On  the  fourth  of  April  i:»:V2  the  Balia  empowered  the 
Seignory  to  nominate  twelve  citizens,  including  the  gonfalonier 
Giovanfrancesco  de'  Xobili,  with  full  authority  for  one  month 
and  the  ix)wer  of  prolonging  it  if  ipm  .^sary,  to  alter  the 
Florentme  constitution  ;.  There  wa.^  iiu  need  of  more  time  ; 
the  Guicciardini,  the  Vettori  and  the  Valori  were  much  too 
zealous  to  waste  any  in  so  congenial  a  task,  wherefore  meeting 
on  the  twenty-seventh  of  April  they  soon  fulfilled  the  pontiff's 
wishes  by  at  once  annihilating  the  ancient  Seignoiy  after  two 
liundred  and  fifty  yeai-s'  duration  !  Their  next  act  was  by 
augmenting  the  Great  Balia  to  create  a  council  called  ever 
after  "  Th^  Tiro  IlHHdnd"  although  from  the  present  addition 
of  eighty-five  names  selected  by  Alessandro  de'  Medici  it 
exceeded  that  number.  From  this  was  chosen  a  "  Senate  " 
or  Council  of  Forty-eight  Ottomati  above  the  age  of  thirty-six, 
which  had  the  power  of  filling  up  its  own  vacancies.  This 
senate  was  invested  with  all  the  authority  of  the  Balia,  the 
appointment  of  the  great  offices  of  state,  the  duty  of  legisla- 
tion and  of  imposing  taxes,  or  in  other  words  with  despotic 

I  NcrlV  Lib.  xi.,  p.  262.  Rubcrto   Acciaiuoli,    Matteo    Strozzi, 

t  Nerli,  L.b._^  XI.,  p.  262.  —  Varcbi,  Rubcrto  Pucci,  Agostino  Dini,  Jacopo 

Lil^  xn.,  p.  .\t'  Gianfigliazzi,  Giovanfninoesco  Ridolfi, 

^  They  were  Francesco  Guicciardini,  Palla  Ruccllai,  Giuliuno  Can,M)ni,  and 

Irancesco     Vettori,     a-vccio     Valori,  the  Gonfalonier. 
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authority,  but  so  managed  as  to  concentrate  every  power  hi 
the  ducal  person,  for  witliout  his  will  nothing  could  be  pro- 
posed ;   without   his    sanction    nothing  became  law.      Private 
petitions  and  appointments  to  inferior  offices  were  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  "Two  IhnuU'ed"  after  some  previous  dis- 
cussion hi  other  magistracies.      Alessandro    de'  Medici  was 
declared  prince  of  the  state  and  government,  with  the  title  of 
"  Doge  of  the  Florentine  lajnihUc,''  and  liercditary  succession 
secured  to  his  heirs  male  aceorJing  to  primogeniture  in  com- 
pliance with  the  imperial  decree.     Four  counsellors  of  state 
were  chosen  quarterly  from  the  senate  by  twelve  Accoppiatori 
belonging  to  the  same  Itody  and  holding  that  office  for  the  same 
period.     These  counsellors  were  to  replace  the  Seignory  in  all 
its  functions  of  honour  and  take  precedence  of  every  other 
magistracy.     The  duke  himself,  or  his  lieutenant,  replaced  the 
gonfalonier  of  justice  and  became  president  of  every  court  and 
council;   without   him   nothing   could    be    proposed,   nothing 
finished ;  he  was  the   alpha  and    omega  of  this   cabinet,  as 
of  the  whole  republic,  juid  all  the  Seignory  s  authority  however 
acquired,  whether  by  law   custom  or  otherwise,  devolved  on 
these  ministers,  three  of  whose  votes  were  sufficient  to  carrj^  a 
question.     To  do  more  honour,  as  was  said,  to  the  senate,  and 
cabinet   council,    but  really  to  strike  the   barb  of  despotism 
deeper  hito  every  magistracy,  it  was  decreed  that  some  of  their 
members  should  form  a  part  of  each  tribunal  in  the  city,  and 
for  that  of  the  "  Buonomini  "  one  senator  at  least  became  neces- 
sary ;  one-third  of  this  court  was  to  be  taken  from  "  The  Two 
Hundred  "  and  the  remainder  as  formerly  from  each  quarter. 
The  '^  ProvvecUton  "  or  '' Procurator i  del  Comune  "  (for  they 
are    differently  named  in   ditTerent   authors)  were  all  to  be 
members  of  the  "  Two  Hundred  ";  and  four,  that  is  one-third 
of  them,  senators.     In  tliis  way  the  senators  and  members  of 
the  "  Two  Hundred  "  were  more  or  less  shai-ply  dotted  into 
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every  magistracy,  aiid  as  unpaid  service  was  no  longer  an 
honour,  permanent  salaries,  according  to  Guicciardini's  counsel, 
varying  from  four  to  sk  florins  a  month,  were  given  to  the 
"  Otto  di  Pratica,"  the  "  Otto  di  Balia,"  the  "  Capitani  di 
*'  Parte,"  the  ''Buonomini,"  the  "Provveditori"and  the  "Con- 
servatori  :  "  the  "  Consiglieri  "  and  "  Accoppiatori  "  having 
none.  But  although  there  were  not  any  regular  salaries 
before  this  period  except  to  the  captains  of  partv  whose  pay 
was  now  increased,  there  were  still  certain  fees  and  per- 
quisites,  and  a  full  measure  of  small  patronage  and  coiTuption 
to  answer  the  same  purpose  and  cause  such  places  to  be  eagerly 
coveted. 

Civil  affiiirs,  exclusive  of  what  before  appertamed  to  the  state 
and  which  the  Seignoiy  alone  administered,  were  thus  divided  : 
all  civil  actions  between  parishes  or  communities,  or  between  the 
community  and  private  individuals,  as  well  as  those  between 
the  people  and  their  chiefs,  officers,  and  rectors  of  all  kinds, 
came  before  the  -  Otto  di  Pratica  "  for  decision.  All  cases  of 
fraud,  force,  and  outrage  which  before  were  determined  by  the 
Seignor}'  now  came  under  the  "  Otto  di  Balia ;"  all  suits  of  the 
indigent  poor  which  the  Seignory  also  settled  were  referred 
to  the  conservators  of  the  laws  :  many  other's  formeriy  belong- 
ing to  the  Seignoiy  now  also  came,  under  general  heads, 
before  the  Pmtioa  which  was  also  given  jurisdiction  in  those 
causes  where  subject  places  had  a  chartered  right  to  be  judged 
by  the  Seignory.  The  order  established  after  the  Duke  of 
Athens'  expulsion  in  1343  of  choosing  magistrates  equally 
from  each  quarter  of  the  city,  was  now  abolished  and  every 
distinction  between  major  and  minor  arts  annihilated.  In 
this  manner  were  the  vestiges  of  ancient  freedom  brushed  like 
cobwebs  from  the  republic  and  the  machineiy  of  despotism  re- 
duced to  comparatively  few  and  very  simple  wheels.  On  the 
first  of  May  1532  the  last  gonfalonier  and  priors  of  the  Floren- 
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tine  state  after  two  centuries  and  a  half  of  vigorous  if  not 
glorious  rule,  retired  from  the  scene  * :  their  names  were 
Giovan  Francesco  de'  Nobili;  Luigi  di  Piero  Guicciardini ; 
Bongianni  Antinori ;  Jacopo  Berlingheri  ;  Antonio  Ricasoli ; 
Gasparri  dal  Borgo;  Domenico  di  Cegia;  Giuliano  Scala; 
and  Raffaello  Pucci,  with  their  notary  Giovambatista  Vivaldi ; 
and  their  post  was  immediately  filled  by  the  four  first  counsel- 
lors of  state,  Roberto  Acciaiuoli,  Princivalle  della  Stufa,  Filippo 
Strozzi  and  Luigi  Ridolfi.  This  state  revolution  was  then  pub- 
licly proclaimed  and  received  with  cold  and  measured  accla- 
mation ;  it  was  at  first  graced  with  some  slight  relaxation  of  the 
exiles'  condition  and  then  all  was  silent,  the  Florentine  re- 
public had  cUsappeared  for  everif 

A  melancholy  sullen  discontent  pervaded  Florence,  for  besides 
this  national  degradation  Alexander  became  her  lord  at  a  period 
of  intense  suffering,  and  brought  no  rays  of  sunshine  to  cheer 
the  general  gloom :  the  plebeians,  most  of  the  populace,  the 
artizans,  all  who  lived  l»y  miinual  labour  were  sad  and  com- 
plaining ;  food  was  incredibly  dear,  work  scarce,  and  masters 
impoverished :  plague,  war  and  famine  had  withered  the  very 
roots  of  industry,  and  the  last  had  not  even  yet  ceased  its 
inflictions :  every  trade  languished :  some,  such  as  the  building 
and  silk  trades,  required  the  support  of  government,  for  silk- 
weavers  were  no  longer  to  be  found  in  Florence;  wherefore  a 
decree  issued  for  permitting  this  manufiicture  throughout  the 
provinces  and  also  its  return  free  of  duty  to  the  capital.  The 
citizens  had  lost  their  cattle,  their  harvests,  their  farm-houses 
and  their  villas  ;  their  farms  were  devastated,  their  labourers 
dead  or  dispersed  ;  no  trade  during  eleven  months  of  siege  had 


*  Giov.  Batist.  Adriani,  Stor.  di  sxioi  Lcggi  e  Bandi  di  Toscana,  Provisione, 

Tempi,  Lib.   i.,  p.   7. — Cauilii,   Del.  4tli  April. — Ordinazioni,  27th  April, 

Enid.  Tos.,  tome  xxiii.,  pp.  114-116.  1532. 

Nerii,  Lib.  xi.,  p.  268. — Varolii,  Lib.  +  Varchi,  Lib.  xiii.,  p.  377. — Nerli, 

xii.,  pp.  372-7,  and  Lib.  xiii.,  p.  28. —  Lib.  xii.,  p.  269. 
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enlivened  Florence,  no  tillage  had  broken  up  its  lands  ;  but 
instead  tliereof,  tax  after  tax  in  rapid  and  unmitigated  order  drew 
the  people  s  life-blood  from  their  hearts  ^h.    Thus  downcast,  witli 
here  a  father,  there  a  brother,  and  again  a  son  in  exile,  fetters, 
or  perhaps  a  proclaimed  rebel,  and  every  moment  in  terror  of 
more  burdens, — for  everything  is  mortal  but  ULxation, — their 
houses  and  workshops  were  desolate,  they  dared  not  speak ;  and 
80  far  from  opening  new  sources  of  trade  or  restoring  the  old, 
even  those  which  had  still  lingered  through  accumulated  mis- 
fortunes were  now  discontinued,  and  ruined  villas  and  churches 
and  convents  received  the  once  opulent  Florentines.     Uany 
citizens,  as  is  said,  and  it  gives  a  more  vivid  picture  of  the  time ; 
pui-posely  assumed  this  garb  of  poverty  and  even  of  utter  desti- 
tution, thus  choosing  mther  to  sutler  present  hardships  and  live 
on  other  people's  charity  than  be  legally  rilled  by  the  goveniment. 
Nor  were   the  Palleschi  much   more  satisfied:  believing  they 
were  to  have  a  companion  they  had  given  themselves  a  master, 
and  now  saw  their  eiTor:  they  fancied  tliat  Alexander,  satisfied 
with  their  acknowledgment  of  his  superior  title  and  dignity, 
would  leave  them  essentially  free ;  but  they  were  mistaken.    The 
prince  young  as  he  was  had  a  clear  undersUmding  and  excellent 
parts;  and  being  instructed  by  the  wily  (  Unient  and  counselled 
by  Capua  looked  keenly  into  everything  and  had  eveiythiug 
refen-ed  to  himself  alone.     Another  cause  of  sorrow  was  to  see 
the  ancient  palace  of  the  republic  deserted  and   the  seat  of 
government  transferred  to  that  of  the  Medici :  the  latter  too 
was  ever  thronged  with  citizens,  suitoi-s,  magistrates,  and  all 
the  dread  machinery  of  |X)wer,  but  especially  by  a  strong  body- 
guard of  foreign  horsemen,  an  miwonted  sight  in  Florence  and 
the  more  formidable  from  their  carrying  a  novel  sort  of  lance 
or  partisan  with  a  broad  steel  shaq>cutting  head  of  nearly  four 
feet  in  length,  which  scared  the  peaceable  inhabiUmts. 

*  Varchi,  Lib.  xiii.,  p.  30. 
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This  terror  was  not  diminished  by  the  insolent  conduct  of  a 
foreign  garrison  which  under  Alexander  Vitelli  outraged  the 
citizens'  families  by  tlieir  unbridled  licentiousness  and  unnatural 
debauchery.  ViteUi  had  been  carefully  selected  from  amongst 
all  the  Italian  Colonels  because  the  Pope  believed  that  an 
insatiate  feeling  of  vengeance  for  his  Either  Paulo's  death 
would  sharpen  his  hatred  towards  the  citizens !  And  such  was 
the  spirit  with  whicli  Clement  A^I.  resolved  to  establish  a 
]\Iedician  dynasty  on  tlie  ruins  of  Florentine  liberty!* 

Thus  perished  the  Florentine  republic  after  a  duration  of 
more  than  four  centuries  from  the  death  of  Matilda :  with  much 
crime  and  many  virtues  we  see  a  perpetual  stream  of  mental 
force  and  euov^y  pervadini^  all,  and  marking  its  character  so 
sharply  as  to  leave  de<^p  traces  in  the  succeeding  monarchy 
which  required  all  the  tyranny  of  an  able  and  unscrupulous 
monarch  to  efface.  Its  turbulence  vindictiveness  and  ambition, 
occasionally  relieved  with  higli  liuslies  of  virtue  and  honesty,  are 
conspicuous,  because  the  bold,  the  able,  the  aspiring,  and  the 
reckless,  commonly  lead  and  convulse  republics,  and  absorb  the 
voice  of  history,  but  the  mass  of  virtue  and  mediocrity,  which 
through  the  press  now  make  themselves  heard,  were  mute  in  the 
annals  of  ancient  connuonwealths.  Yet  there  are  numerous 
traces  in  Florentine  story  that  lead  to  the  behef  of  this  class 
having  had  great  inlluence  in  the  community  ;  like  ballast,  lowly 
placed  and  seldom  noticed  it  kept  the  vessel  steady  when  her 
sails  and  rigging  and  all  her  upperworks  were  riven  and 
reeling  to  the  storm.  i3ut  now  fixed  in  an  iron  grasp  the 
tliousiuid  energies  of  her  former  vitahty  cmmbled  into  nothing- 
ness, yet  not  at  once  or  without  a  struggle :  all  native  force 
and  orioinulity  of  character  gradually  gave  way,  the  nation 
became  loyal  property  nnd  linally  took  the  rank,  character,  and 
complexion  of  its  sovereigns,  who  nominally  independent  were 

•  Varchi,  Lib.  xiii.,  pp.  1-5. 
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mere  vassals  to  more  powerful  states.  The  first  monarch 
outraged  and  corrupted  it  by  extreme  licentiousness  ;  the  second 
crushed  it  under  a  long,  stem,  and  unmitigated  despotism ;  the 
third  trampled  upon  it  with  all  the  confidence  of  hereditarj' 
power,  and  being  thus  fully  prepared  one  weak  infatuated 
tyrant  melted  their  remnant  of  character  in  the  crucible  of 
an  aspiring  hj-pocritical  and  all-penading  priesthood *. 


CoTEMPORARY  MoNiRCHs. — Eiicljind,  Scotland,  France,  Spain,  Sicily,  Naples, 
the  Pope,  Empire,  and  Constautitioplc,  unchangt-U. 


*  Co«imo  III.  (Vide  CkUlu=:iy  Stor.  Gran.  Ducato^  Lib.  viii.,  cap.  x.)  as  will 
be  seen  hereafter. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ALESSANDRO  DE'  MEDICI. 

(fhom  May  a.d.  1532  to  Janimey  a.d.  1537.) 

OBSERVATioNs-Alexander's  habits   and  companionship  -  His   counsellors  -  Filippo 
StTozzi,  quaUties  and  principles-Hated  by  Clement-The  pope,  emperor,  ami 
Alexander  at  Bologna— Transactions  there— A  league  discussed— Marriage  of  Mar- 
garetof  Austria  and  Alexander  resolved  on—''Campana"  broken  up— Deceit  ot 
Francis  the  First  to  pope  and  Florentine  exiles-League  concluded  between  the 
church,  empire,  lung  of  the  Romans,  and  Italy— Florence  not  named-Money  de- 
posited-Charles  returns  to  Spain— Clement  to  Rome— A  i)e€uliar  custom,  and  im- 
portant  consequences  of  it  at  Florence— Insolence  and  immunity  of  the  nobles 
checked— Filippo  Strozzi's  popularity— Alexander  builds  a  fort— Foundations  of  the 
citadel  begun-Militia  re-organized  with  privileges— Extends  it  to  subject  cities- 
Pisa  favoured-Licence  of  the  garrison  disgusts  the  people— The  Palleschi  discon. 
tented— The  expense  of  Alexander  great- He  declines  business— His  debauchery- 
Luxurious  habits  and  extravagance  commence— Hte  minions— Baseness  of  the 
citizens-PubUc  business  not  neglected  by  the  graver  citizens— Specchio,  Monti, 
Arbitrio,  Decima— Account  of  the  latter— Property  and  income  tax— The  latter 
aboUshed  by  Cosimo  I.— WTiy- First  creation  of  "  Mmlt "  or  pubUc  stock— Manner 
ofconductingit-AmeUorations— Clement's  anxiety  about  Horence— His  news  ol 
matrimonial  alliances  —  Catharine  of  Medicis  marries  the  Duke  of  Orleans  — 
aement  at  Nice— Filippo  Strozzi-Nuncio-Qement  fears  him-His  brUUant  and 
fascinating  manners -Alessandra  de'  Mozzi's  amours,  folly,  and  cruel  treatment 
of— the  Duke's  revels  continue— Louisa  Strozzi  and  Giuliano  Salviati— Manners, 
customs— Salviati  wounded— Its  consequences— Piero  Strozzi  in  prison— His  care^ 
leas  insolence  to  the  magistrates— Their  weakness— Power  of  the  great— Released 
by  Clement's  order  —  Salviati's  subsequent  declaration  and  intimacy  with  the 
Strozzi  — They  become  alarmed  and  fly  from  Florence— War  his  last  advice  to 
Francis  L— His  reasons -Reggio  and  Modena  awarded  to  Ferrara— Hate  of  Oe- 
ment  to  the  Duke  in  consequence— Their  mutual  dupUcity— The  Florentine  exUea 
banished  from  Ferrara-"  Vfiziali  de'  Ribelli "  instituted-Minor  trades  reduifed  to 
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lour-Forced  loan  fcr  the  citodcl-nrst  stone  laid-Pope  Clement  VIl.'s  death  and 
eharacter-.\le»8andro  Farocse  sueceed.-.  him  as  Paul  Ill.-IIates  the  Medici- 
Fxiles  attracted  to  Rome-Cardinal  IppcUto-IIutts  lu>  cusm  Ak.xander-Hi». 
objects  those  of  the  exilej>  and  Horentine  caidinals-Antonfrancesco  degli  Albu«i- 
Baccio  Valori  joins  the  exiles-The  pope  favours  them-IIaies  Alexander- Reformr* 
in  Florence-Exiles'  proceedings  at  Rome -Deputation  to  the  emperor  at  Barce- 
l.mu-Dcath  of  Loui«i  Strozzi-The  emiicror's  professions-IppoUto's  anger  and 
conduct-Resolves  to  i^ee  the  emperor  at  Tunis-Is  joined  at  Itri  by  a  deputation  ot 
the  exUes-Ilis  sudden  death,  suppoeed  to  be  poisoned -Death  of  Dante  da  Castig- 
lione   and  other  exiles  soon  after-.Ul  suspicious-The   accounts  conflicting- 
Charles  V.  at  Naples-Deputation  of  Horentine  cardinals  and  exiles  to  him 
\Iexunder  repairs  to  Naples  in  seU^efence-The  hopes  and  influence  of  the  exiles 
-Charles  cautious,  cunning,  and  selfish-No  other  feeling- Albiz/i  chosen  by  thi 
exiles  as  orator- DecUne*-Jacopo  Nardi  the  historian  undertakes  this  charge- 
Implores  his  justice-Written  charges  made  and  answert-d  against  Alexander- 
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BOOK   THE    THIRD. 


CHAPTER   I. 

FROM  MAY  1532  TO  JANUARY  1537- 


REIGN  OF  ALESSANDRO  DE'  MEDICI, 

FIRST    DUKE   OF    FLORENCE. 


"RY  the  exaltation  of  Alessandro  de'  Medici  to  the  dukedom 
Florence  became  an  established  hereditary  principality,  and 
must  henceforth  be  spoken  of  rather  in  the  name  of  ^.d.  1532. 
her  absolute  sovereigns  than  as  a  self-acting  com-  Mayist. 
muuity.  We  shall  see  nevertheless  that  for  a  while  the  pangs 
of  expiring  liberty  worked  with  convulsive  force,  and  still  give 
pahiful  interest  to  the  last  struggles  of  her  citizens ;  it  is  there- 
fore a  remarkable  epoch,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  most  exciting 
portions  of  her  history :  it  is  the  strife  of  young  aspiring  des- 
potism with  antiquated  liberty ;  the  triumph  of  the  former,  the 
destruction  of  the  latter,  the  tail  of  that  hurricane  in  which  her 
freedom  perished. 

Note. — The  principality  of  Florence  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany  now 
become  little  better  than  mere  provinces  and  lose  all  interest  as  an  independent 
state,  therefore  the  secular  miscellaneous  chapter  will  henceforth  be  discon- 
tinued as  a  separate  portion  of  this  work,  and  its  contents  be  generally  inter- 
woven with  the  nari-ative. 
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CHAP.  I,] 


ALEXANDER   DUKE    OF    FLORENCE. 


A  prince  who  mounts  the  throne  amidst  broken  vows  and 
foreign  arms,  and  who  still  relies  for  safety  on  their  support 
after  a  war  which  has  ruined  and  enslaved  his  country,  may 
feign  awliile  hut  is  not  likely  long  to  rule  with  jiwti. f  or  mode- 
ration ;  he  is  the  lord  of  others  but  a  slave  him-scil,  the  slave 
of  them  that  put  him  there  :  a  Sforza  might  by  personal  valour 
usuq)  a  throne  or  hold  it  by  right  of  conquest,  and  afterwards 
through  inclination  or  policy  govern  well  and  wisely,  for  am- 
bition and  just  government  are  compatible ;   but  an  insolent 
and  licentious  youth  of  a  vindictive  spirit  and  with  wrongs  to 
revenge,  the  evil  offspring  of  an  evil  ra.,  ;    thus  mounting 
triumphantly  on  the  necks  of  his  countrymen,  had  he  been 
even  of  a  nnlder  nature  than  Alexander,  could  have  no  feeling 
short  of  tyranny.     Tins  prince  was  now  about  twenty  yeai-s  of 
age  and  began  his  reign  with  some  of  those  flaring  acts  of 
iwetical  justice  and  generosity  that  dazzle  for  the  instant  and 
beget  an  ephemeral  populaiity ;  but  he  had  no  honest  sense 
of  right :  yet  he   was   of  a  subtle  genius  and  clear  decided 
judgment ;    was  personally  brave,   gave  audience  everywhere 
and  often,  understood  bushiess,  was  prompt  and  brief  in  its 
despatch,  and  it  rarely  happened  that  any  }..  isun  was  refused 
a  hearing  in  matters  of  importance.    lie  was  familiar  and  atlable 
with  the  young ;  they  shared  his  amusements  and  he  joined 
their  pastimes  :  he  played  at  "  PuUa' and  ''  Calvifi'  with  them*, 
generally  kept  them  to  supper,  tmd  had  an  apartment  in  his 
palace  constantly  at  their  service  whether  he  were  present  or 
not.     His  most  intimate  companions  were  Pandolfo  Pucci,  the 
two  sons  of  Baccio  Valori,  Piero,  Vincenzo,  Puberto  and  Leone 
Strozzi  sons  of  Filippo,  who  had  been  his  companions  as  boys 
and  then  treated  him  more  like  a  fag  than  an  equal :  besides 

•  The  "/*«//«"  was  probably  what  time  in  j^cat  vogric  amoncrst  the  Flo- 
is  now  called  *' Pal  tone"'  a  very  an-  rcntines.  (Vide  Discorio  s&pra  II 
cient  and  manly  game,  as  ol«l,  it  is  Giuoco  (Id  "  Calcio  Fiorentino:"  Del 
said,  as  the  Romans:  the  ''Calcio"'  Pnro  Accademico  Alterato.  Giuntij 
was  nearly  our  foot-ball,  but  more  Fircnzi-,  1580.) 
scientiiic  and  regulated,  and  at  that 


these  were  Giuliano  Salviati,  Francesco  and  Jacomo  de'  Pazzi, 
and  lastly  Lorenzo  or  Loreuzino  de'  Medici  who  afterwards 
murdered  him.  AVith  all  these  he  lived  more  as  a  companion 
than  a  sovereign,  so  much  so  as  to  alarm  Clement  who  several 
times  admonished  him  on  the  subject.  For  the  graver  business 
of  state  his  principal  counsellors  were,  after  the  Archbishop 
of  Capua's  removal,  Francesco  Vettori,  Piuberto  Acciaiuoli, 
Matteo  Strozzi,  Ottaviano  de'  IMedici,  and  Giovanni  di  Statis ; 
originally  sent  to  superintend  the  restoration  of  ecclesiastical 
property  but  afterwards  retained  in  oflSce ;  and  lastly  Filippo 
Strozzi  who  being  only  forty-three  years  old  and  addicted  to  plea- 
sure united  the  employments  of  counsellor  and  boon  companion 
to  the  prince.  Filippo  was  supposed  to  be  the  richest  private 
gentleman  in  Europe,  extremely  handsome,  of  a  quick  and  subtle 
intellect  and  devoted  to  enjoyment;  but,  except  Luigi  Guic- 
ciardini  the  most  unscrupulous  and  decided  advocate  for  the 
destruction  of  national  liberty  ;  Luigi  thus  acted  from  a  desire  to 
efface  the  recollection  of  his  conduct  as  gonfalonier  in  15'27,  and 
Filippo  not  only  because  he  cared  little  for  any  principle  of 
government,  but  also,  as  was  believed,  because  under  a  sovereign 
prince  he  would  enjoy  greater  latitude  in  his  pleasures ;  or  as 
Segni  says,  "Live  free  from  every  tie,  and  more  free  from 
every  law,  both  human  and  divine  "  -^  The  pope  hated  him, 
though  so  near  a  kinsman,  for  his  and  Clarice's  conduct  in  1527, 
but  still  made  use  of  him ;  nor  was  lie  liimself  so  much  ambi- 
tious of  power  as  of  being  the  favourite  of  those  who  held  it,  in 
order  to  escape  contributions  and  with  less  obstruction  indulge 
appetites  which  neither  age  nor  sex  escaped  f . 

In  December  Charles  V.  was  attended  at  Mantua  by  Alex- 
ander, and  both  of  them  joined  Clement  soon  after  at  Bologna: 
the  principal  oljects  of  this  meeting  were  a  league  in  defence  of 
Italy,  and  also  against  the  Turks  who  threatened  to  renew  their 
attack  on  Austria,  besides  the  convocation  of  a  general  council. 

*  Segni,  Lib.  v.,  pp.  325-6.  f  Varchi,  Lib.  xii.,  p.  322. 
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The  latter  Clement  would  not  grant,  nor  yet  give  Catharine  of 
Medicis  in  marriage  to  the  Duke  of  Milan,  which  Charles  de- 
sired in  order  to  stop  the  contract  then  in  progress  between 
her  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  The  emperor  was  desirous  of 
renewing  the  league  in  1 5: JO  in  such  a  foiin  that  he  could  leave 
Italy  and  especially  Milan  safe  from  any  attiick  by  France 
while  he  got  rid  of  the  expense  of  maintaining  an  anny  there*. 
Clement  also  desired  this,  but  Venice  was  avei*se  to  a  quan'el 
with  Soliman  while  Francis  I.anj'rv  and  mortified  was  then 
incitmg  the  Sultan  to  attack  Austria,  and  soon  after  actually 
united  with  that  power  to  the  great  scandal  of  Christendom  f. 
He  hoped  to  detach  the  pope  by  the  marriage  of  Catharine, 
which  was  not  directly  opposed  by  Charles  from  a  conviction 
that  Francis  could  never  intend  to  conclude  it,  and  the  long- 
promised  union  of  Alexander  with  Margaret  his  natural 
daughter  was  so  far  confirmed  that  in  the  following  April 
she  passed  through  Florence  on  her  way  to  Naples  where  she 
was  to  reside  until  of  a  proper  age,  for  she  was  no  more  than 
ten  or  twelve  yeai*s  ohl  at  this  epoch  but  veiy  beautiful  t- 

On  the  first  of  October  \bii'^,  as  if  to  annihilate  even  the 
inanimate  macliiner)'  of  freedom  the  great  "  Campana"  that 
ancient  bell,  which  had  so  often  tolled  the  Florentine  people  to 
glory  and  to  crime,  was  broken  by  command  of  Alexander  lest  its 
sound  should  ever  again  awaken  the  great  national  council !  Yet 
the  number  of  strokes  which  had  jarred  on  its  brazen  ring  forMedi- 
cian  parliaments  miglit  have  secured  a  happierdestiny  if  its  known 
beauty,  its  excellence  and  anti(|uity  had  not  been  sufficient  §. 

Francis  I.  with  his  accustomed  duplicity  while  trying  to  con- 
ciliate the  pope  by  a  family  alliance  was  through  Luigi  Ala- 
manni  deceitfully  promising  great  things  to  the  Florentine 


♦  Varchi,  Lib.  xiii.,  pp.  17-18-25. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  25. 

Z  Segni,  Lib.  vi.,  p.  21. —  Ammirnto, 
Lib.  xxxi.,  p.  436. —  Ncrli,  Lib.  xi., 
p.  270. 


supposed  to  contain  much  silver  in  its 
composition,  which  some  thought  was 
one  of  the  reasons  of  its  destruction, 
but  none  was  found.  This  is  a  trifle 
but  it  marks  the  spirit  of  the  time. — 


§  It  weighed  22,0001b.  Troy,  and  was     Varchi,  Lib.  xiii.,  p.  9.— Segni,  Lib.  v. 


exiles  in  favour  of  liberty  :  these  promises  arrested  an  applica- 
tion that  some  of  them  were  about  making  to  the  emperor,  and 
they  soon  after  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  carried  on  through 
Count  Rosso  of  Arezzo  who  was  subsequently  taken  and  be- 
headed at  Florence  ;  but  the  plot  had  no  other  consequence  than 
to  give  Clement  a  pretext  for  still  more  crael  persecutions  *. 
Towards  the  end  of  Febmary  Charles  succeeded  in  renewing  the 
defensive  league  of  Italy  between  the  church,  empire,  the  King 
of  the  Romans,  and  all  the  Itiilian  states,  Florence  ^^  ^^^ 
not  being  named  through  fear  of  her  banking  trade  and 
other  French  commerce  suffering,  these  being  the  only  real 
ties  that  connected  her  \vith  France.     Money  was  deposited 
for  the  levy  of  troops  by  each  confederate,  and  placed  for  that 
pui-pose  only  in  two  banks  selected  by  Clement  and  Charles,  Don 
Antonio  de  Leyva  being  nominated  generalissimo.      Charles 
then  quitted  Bologna  and  embarked  at  Genoa  for  Spain,  after 
which  Alexander  who  had  accompanied  him  returned  to  Flo- 
rence and  the  pontiff  to  Rome  f. 

But  while  these  things  were  passing  a  circumstance  occurred 
at  Florence  which  partially  enlightened  the  young  nobility  by 
proving  that  they  had  chosen  a  master,  not  a  companion,  and 
thus  sowing  the  seeds  of  future  sorrow  and  disturbance.     It 
was  an  ancient  custom,  as  Varchi  relates,  when  men  of  every 
rank  and  every  age  were  less  idle  than  in  his  day ;  when  they 
were  wholly  devoted  to  letters,  arms,  merchandise,  or  some  other 
useful  labour,  that  during  the  Carnival  in  order  to  have  some 
respite  from  business,  some  slight  recreation  and  repose,  the 
young  men  and  especially  the  nobles  issued  forth  in  disguise 
with  a  large  foot-ball,  scouring  the  streets  and  markets,  kicking 
it  into  the  shops  and  stalls  and  against  the  backs  and  faces  of 
the  citizens,  and  this  so  recklessly  as  to  maketh  em  shut  up 
their  counting-houses  and  jom  from  absolute  necessity  in  the 

*  Varchi,  Lib.  xiii.,  p.  1 6. 
t  Segni,  Lib.  vi.,  p.  19.— Varchi,  Lib.  xiii.,  pp.  25-7. 
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sport.     This  custom,  continues  our  author,  which  can  neither 
be  blamed  nor  praised,  like  all  other  things  degenerated  into 
evil  and  finally  hecarue  a  public  nuisance  ;  for  rushing  forth 
in  rainy  weather  under  streaming  spouts  and  through  glitters 
of  mud  water  and  every  sort  of  filth,  they  with  nasty   rags, 
and  cloths  dipped  in  dirt  or  whatever  else  was  near,  slashed 
the  faces  and  persons  of  all  they  encountered,  soiled  and  over- 
set the  merchandise  exposed  for  sale,  put  the  green-market 
into   confusion,    and    generally  ended   ihvlr    revels   by  doing 
an  infinite    deal   of  mischief.      Latterly  tliey  gave  previous 
notice  of  their  visit  by  sound  of  trumpet.'so  that  the  tradesmen 
were  prepared  and  ^Nithdrew  their  most  costly  goods  from  such 
revellers ;  but  they  sometimes  violated  even  the  sanctity  of 
churches,  pursuing  their  victims  up  to  the  very  altar  without 
shame  or  reverence !   Such  was  the  practical  wit  of  the  young 
Florentine  nobles  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

About  Christmas  153^  a  bevy  of  these  ^ung  men  led  by  Vin- 
cenzoand  Koberto  Strozzi  issued  from  their  father's  palace  and 
without  the  accustomed  signal  rushed  stmight  into  the  Mer- 
cato  Nuovo  the  Calimala  and  .Mercato  ^^ecchio,  dashing  down 
and  destroying  everv-thing,  some  even  availing  themselves  of 
their  disguise  to  carry  away  rich  and  valuable  merchandise. 
This  was  of  itself  out  of  all  reason,  but  to  make  bad  worse  they 
overtook  and  insulted  Fnmcesantonio  Nori  one  of  the  supreme 
council  and  a  member  of  the  "Otto  di  Balia;'  an  aged  and 
distmguished  citizen  who  ought  to  have  been  exempt  from 
such  outrage.      But  Nori  was  not  of  a  temper  to   overtook 
this  insolence ;  mocked  and  dirtied  he  at  once  assembled  the 
"  Otto"  and  representing  to  them  the  danger  and  injustice  of 
allowing  these  excesses  especially  in  the  duke's  absence,  im- 
mediately issued  an  order  for   the  young   men  s  arrest   and 
pumshment.     Many  were  accordingly  taken  up,  and  amongst 
them  the  two  Strozzi,  who  presuming  on  their  rank  and  conse- 
quent impunity  took  no  pains  to  conceal  themselves.     Their 
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brother  Lione  the  Prior  of  Capua  met  and  would  have  rescued 
them  but  was  persuaded  not  to  do  so  by  the  officer  who  had 
them  in  charge:  Filippo,  who  at  the  moment  happened  to  be 
away  from  Florence,  instantly  hurrying  back  endeavoured  to 
treat  it  as  a  mere  juvenile  frolic,  and  after  some  time  when  his 
agents,  had  quieted  the  sufferers,  who  (such  was  his  popularity) 
acknowledged  no  loss  although  he  offered  ample  compensation; 
the  prisoners  were  released  on  condition  of  making  good  any 
damages  that  might  afterwards  be  claimed  against  them.  This 
responsibility  for  bad  behaviour  and  escape  from  severe  chastise- 
ment were  so  unusual  amongst  Florentine  aristocrats  that  the 
Strozzi  boiled  up  with  indignation  against  government  and  too 
late  discovered  the  real  weight  of  that  yoke  which  they  had  so 
easily  shouldered  *. 

The  manners  of  Alexander  now  became  daily  more  licen- 
tious, the  popularity  he  had  first  gained  by  attention  to  business 
and  a  rigid,  prompt,  and  to  a  certain  degree  impartial  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  was  fast  wearing  away  among  the  citizens, 
but  he  still  pleased  the  populace  by  shows  games  and  a  sort 
of  rustic  familiarity.     Always  fearful  of  his  position  he  built 
a  small  fort  on  the  Arno  near  the  Porta  di  Giustizia,  nominally 
to  receive  the  seized  arms,  but  really  as  a  place  of  shelter 
for  himself  in  case  of  revolt ;  in  May  however  he  began  to  dig  the 
foundation  of  a  regular  citadel,  now  the  fort  of  San  Giorgio  the 
first  stone  of  which  was  laid  in  July  1534,  and  putting  a  strong 
body  of  workmen  to  the  task  finished  it  vrith  great  rapidity  f. 
To  support  him  if  necessary  against  the  citizens  of  Florence, 
he  reorganized  the  rural  militia  with  exclusive  privileges  and 
diminished  taxation,  and  afterwards  extended  it  to  the  cities  of 
Cortona  Arezzo  ]\Iontepulciano  Volterra  and  Pisa,  thus  making 
partisans  of  subject  towns  by  exalting  them  above  the  metro- 
poUs.     Pisa  was  especially  and  deservedly  favoured,  for  she 
had  been  much  trampled  on  by  the  republic  ;  the  convenience 

*  Varchi,  Lib.  xiu.,  pp.  20-25.  t  IHd.,  lib.  adv.,  pp.  60-85. 
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of  her  site  for  commerce  aud  agriculture  was  appreciated,  and 
her  unmitigated  detestation  of  Florence  was  no  small  recom- 
mendation to  the  Medici :  besides  this  his  soldiers  lived  in 
disorder  and  impunity,  nor  could  justice  he  obtained  against 
any  individual  either  of  the  garrison   or   ducal  household*. 
Every  means  were  used  to  crush  the  spirit  of  the  people,  even 
the  citizens  who  had  supported  \m  family  witli  the  sacrifice  of 
their  character  and  countrj'  were  insulted  and  rebuffed  ;  they 
had  immolated  liberty  on  the  altar  of  a  tyrant,  yet  could  not 
brook  the  tyranny,  nor  worship  the  loathsome  image  which 
they  themselves  had  set  up. 

Guicciardini  in  his  government  of  Bologna  was  aloof  from 
the   evil;  Baccio   Valori    thought  himself  slighted  and  his 
services  not  sufficiently  rewarded   by  the  presidency  of  Ro- 
magna,  wherefore  he  too  began  to  hate  Clement  and  became 
patnotic  ;  FiHppo  Strozzi  was  not  left  long  unmolested;  his 
populanty  riches  and  influence  were  too  great  to  be  tolerated  by 
a  pnnce  who  notwithstanding  all  his  power  and  dignity  scarcely 
equalled  him  in  public  opinion  and  was  far  inferior  in  taste  and 
magnificence.  Yet  Alexander's  expenses  were  necessarily  great- 
they  swelled  even  beyond  the  revenue,  which  by  fresh  imposts 
was  augmented  to  400.000  florins  in  order  to  meet  them      At 
first  he  assisted  with  some  reguhirity  at  the  council  board,  but 
soon  got  tired  and  carried  away  by  pleasure  and  the  Strozzi 
for  Fihppo  was  ever  devising  some  new  entertainment,  he 
ended  by  appomting  a  deputy  and  rarely  attended  in  person 
Under  so  agreeable  a  master  as  Strozzi  he  ran  madly  round  Flo- 
rence, and  with  all  his  dissolute  companions  plunged  into  evenr 
debaucheiy :  not  contented  with  what  is  falsely  called  legiti- 
mate  indulgence  of  passion  he  outraged  the  most  noble  fami- 
lies,  and  even  scaled  the  convent  walls  to  dishonour  their  trem- 
bling  mmates.     No  place  was  safe  from  his  violence,  nothing 
impervious  to  his  lust;  hke  Phaeton  he  seemed  to  set  eveiy 

♦  Gio.  B*ti.U  Adriani,  Stor.  di  8uoi  Tempi,  Lib.i«,p.  7.~Segni,  Ub.vi.,pp.5-6. 
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thing  in  a  blaze,  and  like  him  too,  he  fell  for  his  temerity : 
extravagance  and  dissipation  inflamed  the  town  ;  feasts,  dances, 
revels;  suppers  costing  from  500  to  1000  florins  each,  man 
and  woman,  youth  and  damsel,  were  mingled  in  one  wild  scene 
of  shameless  immorality  !    And  as  if  to  compensate  themselves 
for  recent  miseries,  for  famine  plague  and  war,  all  Florence  now 
seemed  melting  under  the  lascivious  glances  of  this  Moorish 
tyrant  and  his  Bacchanalian  crew !    Night  after  night  resounded 
with  such  entertainments  at  which  Alexander  was  invariably 
present  and  known  although  masked,  and  commonly  attended  by 
VUnffhero  his  chamberlain  along  with  Giomo  da  Carpi  another 
minion,  both  of  his  own  age  and  educated  along  with  him  from 
mfancy.     There  were  few  in  the  city  that  would  not  have  per- 
formed anything  however  disgraceful  to  please  these  favourites 
who  with  Piero  and  Vincenzio  Strozzi,  Giuliano  Salviati,  and 
Pandolfo  Pucci,  were  continually  at  his  side  urging  him  onward 
in  that  wild  career  that  so  demoralised  the  Florentine  youth  of 
both  sexes.     Pucci,  Ridolfi,  and  Averardo  de'  Medici,  ran  far 
beyond  the  rest  in  all  this  extravagance  but  as  each  wild  com- 
rade strove  madly  for  his  prince's  favour,  secret  heart-burn- 
ings, bad  blood,  and  smouldering  hatred  soon  sprouted  amongst 
them  and  generated  serious  political  changes  which  afiected  the 
final  destiny  of  Florence  *. 

Yet  amidst  all  this  thoughtless  extravagance  public  affairs 
were  not  entirely  neglected  :  the  senate  and  councils  still  con- 
tained a  number  of  grave  able  and  experienced  statesmen  who 
though  mainly  ruled  by  self-interest  nevertheless  looked  to  the 
due  administration  of  government  and  the  alleviation,  as  far 
as  suited  their  own  objects,  of  general  misery  and  public 
grievances.  Fines  long  due  for  arrears  of  taxation  were  for- 
given and  defaulters  relieved  from  the  penalties  of  the  Specchio  ; 
the  "Mounts"  or  public  funds  and  the  ordinary  tax  of  the 
Decima  which  depended  greatly  on  each  other,  as  well  as  the 

*  Segni,  Lib.  vi.,  p.  19. 
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•*  Arh'itrio:'  an  imposition  connected  with  both,  were  arranged  as 
usual  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  in  March,  l)ut  with  more  than 
common  attention  to  nominal  justice  and  impartiahty  as  well 
as  to  individual  suffering  during  the  war.  It  would  be  as  need- 
less  as  uninteresting  to  enter  into  all  these  details,  but  as  the 
Decima  has  been  frequently  mentioned  ^mn^  ,m  .ount  of  that 
permanent  and  important  tax  maybe  neces>  ii\ .  more  especially 
as  regards  its  connection  with  the  public  funds  :=. 

Anterior  to  the  year  14t>T  all  taxes  both  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinaiy'  were  imposed  on  the  persons  of  the  citizens,  not  on 
their  property:  the  consequence  was  that  the  poor  and  middle 
classes  bore  all  the  burden  while  the  rich  and  powerful  escaped 
by  the  favour  of  those  in  power.     Thi.  ,i.  h.is  already  been 
shown,  created  discontent  and  finally  occasioned  an  income  and 
property  Uix  called  the  "  Catastor  And  because  the  payments 
thus  exacted  were  permanently  settled  at  ten  in  the  hundred 
on  a  clear  income,  it  was  ultimately  called  tlu'  •  Dccinmr  This 
occurred  in  1494-5   up  to  which  'period  the  principle  of  the 
Catasto  was  more  or  less  adhered  to  as  the  acknowledged  rule 
of  ordinary  taxation  f.     By  the  popular  government  of  that 
day  it  was   decreed  that  the   '' Gravezzr'  or  ordinary  taxes 
should  be  inflicted  on  real  property  alone,  to  the  entire  exemp- 
tion  of  industry  and  interest  of  funded  projierty :  that  the  real 
property  of  all  -  SopportantT  or  tax-payers,  sh(»uld  be  registered 
as  subject  and  tributary  to  the  municipality  of  Florence  for  the 
payment  of  ordinarj^  taxes,  whoever  might  eventually  become 
Its  owner :  that  sixteen  citizens  should  be  appointed  with  the 
authority  previously  held  by  the  officers  of  the  Catasto,   to 
make  a  valuation  of  such  property  and  the  revenue  it  produced 

♦  To  those  who    are  curious   about  rentini  fino  al  SecoJo  xvi.  (Lishona  t 

such  matters    we  would    recomruond  Lucca  W^\a.  icell  asVarcU^^ 

Pagnin.  s  elaborate  work  on  the  De^i-  xiii.,  pp.  34  to  48  )  ' ^ 

ma.  m   4  vol*.  4to,  entitled  «  Delia  f  Pagnini  della  Decima,  tomo  1°   cud 

^^  '  fu   ""u'  ^'*"''^' ,t^'*    "".- Varchi.  Lib.  xiii.,  ;.  36.     '     ^' 
MoTteta,  e  delia  Mercatura  rfc'  Fio-  >  f  •*«. 
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to  the  owners  :  that  these  possessions  should  be  arranged  in 
four  classes,  namely  ;  citizens ;  Contadini  or  country  gentlemen ; 
ecclesiastics,  and  charitable  institutions  ;   and  a  miscellaneous 
class  besides  of  those  who  paid  no  taxes  either  in  Florence,  ita 
county,  or  its  district.     Tliat  any  fraudulent  return  made  by 
the  owners  should  subject  them  to  a  confiscation  of  the  whole 
property,  and  one-tenth  of  each  person's  income  arising  from 
such  sources  was  to  be  paid  annually  into  the  exchequer  as  a 
permanent  impost ;  but  no  movable  or  funded  property,  or  in- 
come arising  from  daily  labour  or  industry  of  any  kind  was 
thus  taxed  ;  nor  was  any  man  personally  taxed  by  the  commis- 
sioners.    Domestic   habitations  were   also   exempt  from   the 
Decima ;  all  necessary  disbursements  from  which  the  owner 
received  no  income  were  deducted,  and  previous  to  levying  any 
contributions  on  ecclesiastical  property  the  leave  of  each  *'  Su- 
perior' was  to  be  demanded  =5<.  Notwithstanding  this  prohibition 
of  any  tax  on  industry  some  heavy  expenses  occasioned  by  the 
Pisan  war  led  in  1508  to  another  burden  called  the  ''Arbitrio'' 
which  was  imposed  on  all  conjectural  gains  from  industry,  esti- 
mated annually  ;  this  was  a  pure  income-tax  which  continued 
until  1550  when  Cosimo  I.  abolished  it  as  little  profitable  and 
extremely  ^wjunt ;  because  it  afforded  an  oppurtunitij  of  indulging 
the  bad  passions  envij  and  animosity  of  those  ivho  had  the  esti- 
mation of  it;  and  full  of  errors  because  entirely  conjectural^. 

The  formation  of  "  Monti''  or  public  funds  Varchi  dates  as 
early  as  V22'2  ;  12'24  ;  and  U-2QI,  for  even  at  those  periods  the 
government  had  recourse  to  loans,  and  so  productive  we  may 
suppose  the  trade  of  Florence  to  have  then  been  that  they  could 
effect  none  under  twenty-five  per  cent.  !  The  book  in  which 
these  loans  were  registered  was  called  the  '' Libro  de  sette 
Milioni"  and  its  dui'ation  was  forty  years,  at  the  end  of  which 

♦  Pagnini  della  Decima,  tomo  i",  cap.     J  Varchi  seems  to  be  the  only  author 
ii^^  p,  39.  who  gives  these  institutions  so  early  a 

t'varchi,  Lib.xiu.,  p.  37.  date. 
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time  the  public  debt  was  liquidated.    About  a  century  after,  the 
same  operation  was  repeated  at  eighteen  per  cent,  and  a  stock 
called  "  //  Monte  tie   qiiattro  Milioni "  established,  which  ia 
1336  was  with  other  public  debts,  both  princ^ipal  and  interest, 
formed  into  a  consolidated  fund  called  the  '•  Monte  Comiine," 
with  the  same  interest.     This  lasted   until   V\in  when  new 
wars  and  new  expenses  made  new  debts,  and  to  so  great  an 
amount  that  the  whole  were  then  gathered  up  into  one  ''Mount'' 
at  five  per  cent,  and  lasted  until  1 434  when  a  variety  of  finan- 
cial  regulations  to  pay  otf  some  of  this  debt  were  promulgated. 
After  this  several  stocks  were  formed  of  three,  four,  and  seven 
per  cent.,  but  the  average  interest  in  1533  was  six  and  three- 
quarters.     On  the  transfer  and  sale  of  this  funded  property, 
the  Decima   was  apparently   charged   and  deducted  by   the 
officers  of  the  several  "Mounts"  preWous  to  payment;  hence 
there  was  a  constant  connection  between  the  annual  reformation 
of  the  Decima  and  public  stocks,  more  especially  as  they  affected 
the  papnent  of  young  people  s  portions   which  were  almost 
universally  invested,  or  rather  made  to  accunuilate  at  a  rapid 
rate  in  the  funds  by  virtue  of  certain  regulations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  facilitating  public  loans.    But  as  it  sometimes  happened 
that  the  government  was  short  of  money  to  pay  the  interest  on 
the  national  debt  the  most  opulent  citizens  were  selected  as 
directors  of  the  "  Mount"  in  order  that  such  deficiencies  might 
be  supplied  by  loans  from  them  on  the  mortgage  of  certaui 
branches  of  public  revenue  for  their  reimbursement. 

The  result  of  the  Senate's  deliberations  was  more  regulated 
payments  and  a  better  system  in  the  management  of  public 
finances  which  had  been  greatly  shaken  and  disordered  by  the 
recent  war;  a  considerable  amelioration  in  the  condition  and 
liabihties  of  public  defaulters  from  the  same  cause ;  new  support 
and  encouragement  of  commerce  manufactures  and  agriculture, 
which  had  equally  sulTered ;  and  a  general  attention  to  the 
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immediate  necessities  of  a  bleeding  and  exhausted  people*. 
The  currency  too  was  somewhat  altered,  for  about  this  period 
almost  all  the  European  mints  began  to  relinquish  the  coining 
of  golden  florins  and  to  substitute  tlie  " crown'  of  a  lower 
carat  in  their  place  ;  the  former  being  a  little  more  than  23-|- 
carats;  the  latter  only  '2-2.  The  result  was  a  thorough  drain 
of  the  Florentine  gold  market ;  wherefore  on  7th  November 
1533  that  mint  also  assimilated  its  coinage  to  the  rest  and  the 
market  was  replenished.  Hence  the  promiscuous  use  of  ducat, 
crown,  and  florin,  by  subsequent  authors  even  when  speaking 
of  anterior  events. 

Clement  VII.  had  achieved  the  infamy  of  conquering  Flo- 
rence,   of  destroying   her   liberty,  and  of  reestablishing  his 
family  as  absolute  princes  of  the  fallen  state ;  but  knowing  the 
nature  of  her  citizens ;  tm'bulent,  seditious,  impatient  of  control ; 
always  eager  for  change,  and  not  yet  broke  into  the  hand  of 
despotism,  he  feared  again  to  lose  her  on  the  first  favourable 
occasion  for  revolt.     He  also  dreaded  the  increasing  number  of 
Alexander's  enemies  both  open  and  concealed,  and  feared  that 
his  own  death  would  be  the  signal  for  a  more  active  and  dan- 
gerous outbreak  than  could  be  prudently  ventured  upon  while 
he  lived.    The  loss  of  wealthy  England  by  the  Reformation  also 
preyed  on  his  purse  and  spirits,  for  he  was  of  a  sordid  mean  and 
timid  nature;  and  not  satisfied  with  the  exiles,  incarcerations, 
executions  and  wide-spread  calamity  which  he  had  so  remorse- 
lessly inflicted  on  his  unfortunate  countrymen,  nor  with  having 
so  relentlessly  disarmed  and  cmshed  the  people,  he  sought  for 
additional  security  m  the  fortress  already  mentioned,  in  th<^. 
consummation  of  Alexander  s  marriage  with  Margaret  of  Austria, 
and  of  Catharine  of  Medici's  alUance  with  Henry  Duke  of 
Orleans  second  son  of  King  Francis  I.     Although  fearful  of 
Margaret's  engagement  fafling  if  that  with  France  were  com- 
pleted, yet  presuming  on  the  emperor's  desire  to  retain  him, 

•  Lettcre  di  Principi,  vol.  iii.,  foglio  114.— Varchi,  Lib.  xiii",  pp.  34  to  48 
and  61. 
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Clement  continued  his  negotiations,  brought  them  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion  in  August,  and  immediately  sent  Catharine 
with  great  pomp  to  Nice  under  charge  of  Filippo  Strozzi  and 
Maria  Salviuti  mother  of  Cosimo  de'  ]Medi(i  :  Clement  himself 
followed  in  September,  carefully  avoiding  Florence,  and  early 
in  October  met  tlie  French  monarch  in  the  foniior  city.    Strozzi 
ostensibly  to  honour  him  was  created  Xuiicio,  but  Clement's 
real  object  was   his  removal  from   Florence   where  his  influ- 
ence wealth  popularity  and  extensive  connexions  caused  much 
suspicion  :    the    high    rank   and    distinction   of    this   fiiraily, 
Strozzi's  numerous  children  ;  the  four  eldest  of  which  from  the 
slight  ditVerence  in  age  he  used  to  call  his  brothers  ;  his  fasci- 
nating qualities,  though  veiling  enormous  vices,  and  his  sin- 
gidar  talents  for  winning  men's  affections  gave  him  exceeding 
influence.  Yet  he  despised  morality  and  mocked  religion,  even  at 
the  pontiff's  tixble ;  he  moreover  revelled  in  sensudity,  and  in 
commerce  seems  to  have  been  rapacious  and  unscrupulous  :  but 
though  in  morals  a  libertine,  in  religion  a  scoraer,  and  in  politics 
a  traitor  to  the  liberties  of  his  countiy  all  was  so  studded  over  with 
wit,  grace,  and  personal  elegance  ;  ngreeability  of  manners,  ap- 
parent generosity,  social  freedom,  and  pubhc  magnificence,  that 
defects  in  him  seemed  graces,  and  vice  itself  a  sort  of  idiocratic 
virtue  peculiarly  belonging  to  his  station.     Clement  never  for- 
gave Strozzi's  conduct  hi  15*^7,  and  the  following  event  made 
him  believe  that  Filippo  desired  to  get  rid  of  his  favourite 
Alexander.    Ah^ssandra  de'  Mozzi  wife  of  Lamberto  Sacchetti, 
bom  of  and  married  into  a  noble  family,  but  poor  and  not  cor- 
rect in  her  moral  conduct,  entertained  at  various  times  both 
FiUppo  and  his  son   Iluberto  Strozzi  as  her  favourites,  and 
afterwards  the  duke  himself.    Anxious  to  preserve  Alexander's 
affections  she  urged  the  palace  cook  to  mix  a  love  potion  in  his 
food  which  she  foolishly  believed  would  accomplish  her  wish 
because  a  similar  chann,  as  she  thought,  had  succeeded  with 
a  former  paramour.     Tliis  immediately  transpired,  the  unfor- 
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tunate  lady  was  instantly  dragged  from  home  by  Giomo  da 
Carpi  and  the  Unghero,  carried  blindfold  to  the  ducal  stables 
in  the  Piazza  San  ^larco,  and  there  tortui'ed  for  three  suc- 
cessive days  to  discover  whether  Filippo  or  his  sons  had 
persuaded  her  to  the  attempt;  but  nothing  could  be  forced 
from  her  except  the  simple  truth,  a  desire  of  securing  Alex- 
ander's affections  by  the  philter. 

Through  the  exertions  of  his  friend  Alessandro  Vitelli 
Filippo  was  saved  from  arrest  and  the  affair  concealed  from  him, 
so  that  he  departed  with  Catharine  of  Medicis  and  proceeded 
to  Marseilles  in  her  uncle  John  Stuart  Duke  of  Albany's 
squadron  entirely  ignorant  of  the  transaction  ^. 

Florence  being  completely  governed  even  in  the  most  insig- 
nificant matters  by  Clement,  Alexander  liad  full  leisure 
for  dissipation  cruelty  and  debauchery  :  the  winter 
was  spent  in  banquets  dances  and  masks  where  the  most 
beautiful  women  were  collected  to  allure  the  Duke,  and  at  one 
of  these  an  incident  occurred  which  eventually  severed  every 
tie  between  the  Strozzi  and  the  Medici.  As  it  was  the 
beginning  of  serious  historical  and  tragical  events  and  is  a 
striking  example  both  of  Florentine  manners  and  the  mode 
of  administering  justice,  a  full  relation  of  the  circumstances 
may  be  interesting.  Louisa  Strozzi  the  daughter  of  Filippo, 
and  wife  of  Luigi  Cappoui  in  addition  to  all  her  father's  fasci- 
nation was  beautiful  and  virtuous,  she  was  therefore  a  constant 
guest  at  every  entertainment  and  was  especially  invited  to  a  ball 
and  supper  given  at  the  Duke's  request  by  Guglielmo  Martelli 
on  his  marriage  with  jMarietta  Nasi.  The  Duke  and  his  party 
appeared  in  masks  and  amongst  them  Giuliano  Salviati  his 
principal  favourite,  a  man  of  infamous  reputation  whose  wife 
almost  rivalled  her  husband  in  the  affections  of  his  master. 
This  minion  choosing  to  persecute  Louisa  Strozzi  during  the 

•  Giovambatista  Adriaoi,  1st.  di  suoi  Tempi,  Lib.  i.,  p.  9.— Segni,  Lib.  vi., 
pp.  23-29. 
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evening  with  the  most  presumptuous  insolence  both  in  acts  and 
language,  received  a  haughty  and  indignant  repulse.  Nothing 
abashed  by  this,  when  the  ball  had  finished  which  lasted  until 
broad  daylight,  and  Louisa  as  was  the  custom  had  her  palfrey 
brought  to  retuni  home,  he  insisted  on  seeing  her  mount,  took 
that  opportunity  of  repeating  his  insulting  words  and  actions 
and  was  again  indignantly  rebuffed.  The  affair  however  passed 
off  for  the  moment  and  would  have  blown  over  altogether  if 
Gmliano  had  been  content  with  thus  insulting  one  of  the 
most  exalted  and  virtuous  ladies  in  Florence,  and  held  his 
tongue.  But  it  so  happened  that  at  a  public  religious  spectacle 
he  ventured  to  hold  liglit  discoui-se  about  Louisa  in  the  hearing 
of  her  brother  Lione  Strozzi,  a  knight  of  Saint  John  of  Jeru- 
salem and  prior  of  Capua. 

On  each  Friday  in  March  the  church  was  accustomed  to 
grant  pardon  for  every  sin  to  all  who  should   penitentially 
visit  the  two  temples  situated  on    the  heights   of  San  Mi- 
niato,  one  being  then  held  by  the  monks  of  Monte  Oliveto, 
the  other,  San  Salvador,  by  tlie  Franciscan  friars.     To  these 
two  sanctuaries  on  such  occasions  crowded  alnu»st  all  the  male 
and  female   nobility  of  Florence.     The  sharp-witted    trades- 
folk  taking  innnediate   advantage    of  this   concourse   always 
covered  that  beautiful  hill  with  stalls,  booths,  and  shops  of  every 
descnption  and  full  of  tempting  wares  and  merchandise,  which 
attracted  numerous  groups,  especially  of  ladies  on  their  return 
from  absolution,  and  these  in  their  turn  drew  forth  more  nume- 
rous  assemblages  of  idle  youth  to  flh-t  and  trifle  during  their 
descent  towards  the  town.  Li  one  of  these  groups  stood  Giuliano 
Salviati  and  Lione  Strozzi,  just  at  the  moment  when  Louisa  and 
a  party  of  fnends  happened  to  be  descending  the  hill  on  her  re- 
turn  to  Florence.  On  seeing  her  Giuliano  began  openly  to  bragof 
the  liberties  he  had  previously  taken,  and  probablv,  savs  Varchi, 
of  many  more  tlum  he  ever  ventured  upon  ;   and  finishing  by 
a  loud  assertion  m  the  coarsest  language  that  he  would  have 
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her  one  way  or  the  other.     On  hearing  this  insolence  Lione 
stepped  up  to  him  and  said  "  Giuliano.  I  know  not  whether 
you  are  aware  that  Louisa  Strozzi  is  my  sister"?     To  which 
Salviati  replied  he  knew  it  well,  and  added  in  the  same  in- 
decent strain,  that  women  were  made  for  men  and  he  would 
have  her  at  any  rate.     Lione  returned  no  answer;  but  a  few 
nights  after  Giuliano  was  found  bleeding  in  the  street  from  two 
deep  wounds,  one  in  the  face  and  the  other  in  the  leg,  which 
last  lamed  him  for  life.     On  hearing  this  Alexander  became 
furious,  instantly  went  to  see  him,  had  much  discourse,  left 
him,  repeated  the  visit  with  additional  discussion,  and  then 
publicly  asserted  that  Giuliano  did  not  know  whom  his  assail- 
ants were,  but  two  were  tall  and  one  a  little  man.    A  close  but 
unsucces.sful  search  was  then  made  to  discover  the  culprits; 
Tommaso  Strozzi   and  Francesco  Pazzi  were  imprisoned  on 
suspicion  because  the  latter  was  tall,   the  former  short,  and 
both  intimate  friends  of  Filippo's  family.     These  two  gentle- 
men  were  rigorously  examined  by  the  "  Otto  di  Balia"  without 
any  discovery ;  on  the  contrary  Pazzi  showed  by  the  testimony 
of  many  that  at  the  veiy  time  Salviati  was  hurt  he  was  supping 
with  Lorenzino  de'  Medici,    and   Tommaso  proved  that  he 
also  was  following  his  amusements  far  away  from  the  scene  of 
action;    they  were   nevertheless   detained  in  prison  and  all 
believed   them   and   Piero    Strozzi   to   be  the  real  culprits. 
Alexander,  who  wished  to  see  Piero  imprisoned  and  all  three 
questioned  by  torture,  got  rid  of  the  prisoners'  importunity  and 
affected  to  leave  evervthing  at  the  magistrates' disposal  by  at  once 
retiring  to  Pisa.     Strict  injunctions  were  nevertheless  given  to 
the  *•  Otto  di  Balia"  about  discovering  the  authors  of  this  out- 
rage but  still  in  vain  :    the  cry  in  Florence  now  rose  high 
against  Piero  and  the  two  prisoners,  whereupon  the  former, 
who  had  accompanied  Alexander,  told  him  that  being  so  maligned 
he  wished  to  return  and  justify  himself  before  the  "  Eight''  at 
Florence.     The  duke  drily  advised  him  to  do  so  if  he  could, 
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because  be  migbt  be  assured  that  the  oiTenders  whomsoever 
they  were  should  he  most  severely  punished.     Piero  was  of  a 
bold  and  generous  disposition  and  went  voluntarily  to  prison, 
not  so  much  from  anxiety  to  clear  himself,  as  to  save  his  two 
friends  from  torture  ;  for  heing  more  suspected  than  they  and 
perhaps  knowing  more  of  the  matter,  if  he  were  left  untoitured, 
as  he  expected  on  account  of  his  rank  jind  inlluencc,  they  could 
scarcely  be  so  dealt  with.     He  was  accordingly  confined  in  the 
apartments  of  the  captain  of  the  guard  and  soon  had  a  visit 
from  the  formidable  Chancellor  of  the  •*  Ei[/hr  Ser  :\Iaunzio 
of  Milan.     This  man  with  an  unwonted  and  unnatural  mild- 
ness endeavoured  to  elicit  some  sort  of  confession  from  him  but 
seeing  all  in  vain  left  writing  materials  on  the  table  and  (quitted 
his  presence.     It  wfis  the  Florentine  custom   in  those  days, 
when  any  citizens  of  distinction  were  to  be  examined  in  prison 
for  state  crimes,  to  afford  them  these  means  of  makhig  a  free 
confession   which  occasionally  though  not  often    spared   the 
question  by  torture.     But  Piero  Strozzi  instead  of  writing  the 
history  of  Giuliano  Salviati's  adventure  wrote  a  sonnet  in  abuse 
of  Ser  Maurizio  and  sent  it  at  once  to  the  "C>/^>"  the  most 
dreaded  tribunal  in  Florence.     Such  was  the  power  of  mnk 
and  wealth  over  law  and  public  authorities !     The  mar^istrates 
indignant  at  this  insolence  were  divided  in  opinion ;  one  part 
being  for  the  imme(Uate  application  of  torture  according  to 
Alexander's  wishes,  to  which  they  said  more  respect  was  due 
than  to  the  rank  of  Piero   Strozzi :    others   considering   the 
numerous  friends  and  kinsmen  of  Piero  coupled  with  his  own 
great  and  rare  pei-sonal  qualities,  declared  that  such  an  outrage 
would  convulse  all  Florence,  and  more  especially  because  they 
were  not  in  possession  of  sufficient  evidence  to^  authorise  the 
application  of  torture ;  neither  was  the  cause  of  that  import- 
ance which  would  justify  such  a  course  against  a  man  like 
Strozzi  on  evidence  so  slight  and  doubtful ;  and  after  all,  said 
they,  this  was  nothing  more  than  the  case  of  a  private  citizen 


like  the  rest  having  been  wounded  in  a  by-street,  not  in  a 
church  or  public  square,  or  in  the  Mercato  Nuovo ;  so  that  it 
was  more  than  sufficient  to  have  detained  a  man  of  such 
quality  in  prison  for  so  many  days  as  they  had  done  and  were 
still  doing  on  so  trilling  a  matter  *. 

Many  more  days  were  consumed  in  such  discussions  without 
any  result;  at  hist  it  was  resolved  that  Bartolommeo  del  Troscia 
one  of  the  Eight  but  of  very  low  family,  should  go  and  examine 
him  :  Troscia  accordingly  entered  at  once  into  a  formal  investi- 
gation of  tho  facts  and  so  enraged  Piero  that  he  returned 
haughty  language  in  reply ;  this  naturally  brought  out  all  the 
offended  pride  of  official  dignity,  and  assuming  a  much  less 
rc?;pectful  tone  than  at  first  Troscia  not  only  failed  in  extract- 
ing any  information  but  worked  up  Piero's  temper  until  with 
a  scornful  tone  lie  said,  that  at  the  termination  of  office 
he  would  be  only  Bartolommeo  Troscia,  but  Piero  would  be 
Piero  Strozzi  still.  Unable  to  manage  him  the  magistrate 
returned  to  his  colleagues  and  reporting  what  had  happened 
threw  them  all  into  their  former  confusion:  more  time  past  and 
nothing  was  done  ;  whereupon  Piero  overcome  by  pride  anger 
and  impatience  wrote  them  another  sonnet  in  derision,  praying 
for  dispatch,  because  he  was  neither  born  amongst  the  dregs  of 
the  populace  nor  yet  a  man  to  be  so  maltreated,  for  "he  was 
no  clown  or  clodpole."  All  this  trifling  finally  terminated  in 
an  order  from  Clement  to  release  every  prisoner  and  let  the 
affair  blow  over ;  yet  a  belief  in  their  guilt  generally  prevailed 
until  some  time  after  when  Pazzi  was  fully  exonerated  and  the 
Prior  of  Capua,  a  far  more  likely  culprit,  substituted;  but  the 
truth  was  never  known  ;  Piero  all  his  life  denied  his  own  par- 
ticipation, and  strange  to  say,  Salviati  after  the  duke  s  death 

The  Mercato  Nuovo  was  the  great  acts ;    of  little  consequence  in  them- 

nieeting  place   of  the  merchants,  the  selves  if  not  done  puhlicly  and  to  the 

exchange  in  short;  and  the  morality  interruption  of  business.  The  exchange 

of  the  day  seemed  to  consider  crimes  was  therefoie  inviolable, 
like  assassination   as  we  do  indecent 
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declared  publicly  that  it  was  Alexander  himself  who  wounded 
him;  nay  he  even  became  so  intimate  with  the  Strozzi  as  often  to 
sleep  in  the  same  bedchamber  as  Lione,  a  thing  which  the  latter 
was  much  blamed  by  his  friends  for  allowing.  The  anger  and 
disdain  of  all  the  Strozzi  against  Alexander  was  now  plainly 
sho\Mi,  and  when  they  saw  Giuliano  again  about  and  canying 
arms  by  ducal  leave,  both  they  and  Pazzi  became  alarmed 
for  their  lives,  fully  believing  that  Alexander  and  Giuhano 
sought  to  despatch  both  Filippo  and  Piero,  and  that  Alamanno 
Salviati,  a  cousin  who  had  acquired  much  fame  in  arms,  would 
be  employed  to  accomplish  their  revenge.  They  managed 
to  convince  the  latter  of  their  innocence,  but  not  feeling  safe  in 
Florence  Piero  demanded  pennission  of  the  duke  either  to  bear 
arms  like  Giuliano  Salviati  for  self-defence,  or  quit  the  city. 
The  latter  was  accorded  on  the  supposition  that  Piero  would  not 
immediately  depart  and  that  he  therefore  might  be  despatched  by 
( riuliano  or  some  other  person  beforehand  ;  but  Piero  feeling 
his  own  insecurity,  immediately  took  post  horses  and  without  a 
moment's  delay,  accompanied  by  Francesco  de'  Pazzi,  placed 
himself  in  safety  with  Baccio  Valori  in  Romagna.  Filippo  and 
his  remaining  sons  soon  followed,  and  subsequently  repaired 
to  Rome  where  they  remained  until  Pope  Clement  s  death  gave 
them  an  opportunity  of  joining  the  exiled  citizens  and  finally 
breaking  forth  into  open  hostility-. 

During  these  occurrences  Clement  had  been  busily  urging 
on  Alexander's  marriage  and  had  nearly  brought  everything 
to  a  conclusion  when  death  prematurely  closed  the  negotia- 
tion. Previous  to  leaving  Nice  he  had  discoui-sed  much  with 
Francis  about  the  affairs  of  Italy,  showed  that  monarch  the 
errors  of  his  system  of  invasion  which  had  consequently 
always  failed  against  the  Spaniards  in  Lombardy  ;  exposed 
their  plan  of  defence  and   the  mode  of  baftling  them ;    and 

*  St'gni  varies  somewhat  from  Varolii     p.  9. — Segni,  Lib.  vi,,  p.  39. — Varchi, 
in  his  account  of  this  transaction,  but     Lib.  xiv.,  pp.  66  to  78. 
•ubstantiallj  agrees. — Adriani,  Lib.  i", 


concluded  by  strongly  urging  another  war  against  Charles, 
with  the  immediate  invasion  of  Milan.  The  conquest  of  that 
duchy  by  France  he  believed  would  focilitate  the  marriage  of 
Alexander  and  Margaret,  and  he  had  no  objection  again  to 
deluge  Italy  with  blood  for  this  purpose ;  besides  Florence 
would  be  more  securely  held  by  that  duke  if  the  two  great 
transalpine  powers  were  balanced,  than  by  leaving  all  Italy  under 
the  imperial  sceptre.  The  rivalry  between  Naples  and  Milan 
would  force  both  to  court  Florence  and  consequently  Clement 
himself,  and  thus  bring  about  the  marriage  :  it  miglit  besides 
as  he  thought,  be  advantageous  for  Italy  which  doomed  by  self- 
division  to  a  foreign  master  would  thrive  better  under  two  con- 
flicting powers  than  one  predominant  tyranny*.  Such  was  his 
reasoning.  Yet  to  this  tyranny  Clement  had  mainly  contributed 
for  the  purpose  of  reestablishing  his  own  more  odious  one  ;  and 
now  he  coolly  arranged  a  new  war  and  invasion  of  his  native 
country  to  overthrow  the  smallest  and  confirm  the  greatest  of 
these  evils  ;  for  the  despotism  of  Charles  at  least  kept  Italy  in 
peace  and  fell  mainly  on  princes,  while  that  of  Alexander  en- 
slaved and  demoralised  a  nation.  Clement  had  never  ratified  the 
emperor's  sentence  of  arbitration  by  which  Reggio  and  Modena 
had  recently  been  restored  to  Alphonso  Duke  of  Ferrara :  he 
never  would  acknowledge  those  places  as  belonging  to  any  state 
but  the  Church,  and  hence  an  unceasing  correspondence  had 
been  maintained  under  a  simulated  aspect  of  mutual  benevo- 
lence when  hatred  rankled  in  the  heart  of  both,  for  Alphonso 
\»as  striving  to  mitigate  Clement's  feelings  and  induce  him 
to  give  up  those  cities  while  the  pope  secretly  watched  for 
some  unguarded  moment  to  pounce  upon  them.  Seeing  how- 
ever the  eagerness  of  Alphonso's  courtship  he  determined  to 
avail  himself  of  it  in  favour  of  Alexander  and  induce  him  to 
banish  all  the  Florentine  ''  FiwrmcitV  or  emigrants,  exiles,  and 
rebels,  from  his  states  where  they  had  congregated  in  great 

•  Varchi,  Lib.  xv.,  pp.  B6-bQ* 
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numbers  especially  at  Ferrara  and  ^lodena.     Guicciardini  and 
Baccio  Valori,  two  wortliv  instruments  thoujjjh  the  latter  was 
now  alienated  from  Clement,  were  employed  to  expedite  this 
cruel  business,  and  a  reciprocal  treaty  was  concluded  which 
expelled  the  exiles  of  Ferrara  from  Florence  Komagna  and 
Bologna,  and  those  of  the  latter  states  from   Ferrara.     The 
Florentines  were  thus  driven  forth  at  ten  days'  notice  by  public 
proclamation    as    "  Thieves,''   ♦*  Assassins,''  and    "  persons    of 
shameful   and    wirked    Ufe.''      This    produced    nnich    misery, 
but  after  a  spirited  personal  remoiist  ranee  to  tlie  duke  they 
indignantly  departed;   yet  more  in  pity  than  in  anger,  for 
Alphonso    had    previously   protected   them   and    now   as   he 
said  acted  only  from  necessity-.    Such  vindictiveness  instead 
of  securing  Alexander  only  concentrated  the  scattered  rays 
of  indignation  into  a  smaller  focus  and  enabled  his  enemies  to 
act  with  greater  energy  against  him.     The  prolongation  and 
local  changes  of  exile  in   1533  were  productive  of  so  much 
misery  to  the  unfortunate  victims  that  sooner  than  remain 
most  of  them  determined  to  brave  all   the  consequences  of 
being  declared  rebels ;  but  to  diminish  these  they  fii-st  endea- 
voured to  make  false  sales  and  mortgages  of  their  property  in 
Florence  and  so  prevent  its  confiscation.  Their  design  was  soon 
penetrated  and  on   the  fifteenth  of  May  1534  a  magistracy 
called  the  *'  Ujiciali  de  Rihelli "  composed  of  four  members  was 
created  to  investigate  with  inquisitorial  rigour  the  particulars 
of  every  sale  of  property  by  exiles  and  rebels,  and  those  about 
to  be  declared  rebels,  and  to  cancel  them  all  as  invalid ;  and  a 
law  was  also  published  forbidding  any  citizen  while  under  a 
citation  from  the  "  Otto  di  Balia"  to  make  any  transfer  or  con- 
tract of  his  property  ! 

Public  calamity  had  so  decayed  industry  of  every  kind  in 
Florence  that  the  minor  arts'  corporations  could  no  longer 
bear   the   expense  of  their  establishments :    the  government 

*  Varchi,  Tiib.  xiv.,  pp.  78-84. 


availed  itself  of  this  to  reduce  the  whole  body  to  a  more 
simple  and  less  costly  form  by  incorporating  the  fourteen 
minor  trades  in  four,  and  thus  ridding  the  city  of  much  expense 
confusion  and  complexity  of  law  and  punishment ;  for  the  same 
crime  was  visited  differently  in  the  magisterial  courts  of  different 
trades  and  by  this  the  ends  of  justice  were  often  defeated*. 

Public  feeling  was  severely  tried  at  this  time  by  an  ''Accatto'' 
or  forced  loan,  with  assigimieuts  both  for  principal  and  interest 
on  branches  of  revenue  already  mortgaged,  and  though  made 
on  other  pretences  its  real  object  was  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
that  citadel  destined  to  lie  so  heavy  on  the  Florentine  neck  in 
confirmation  of  existing  slavery.  The  first  stone  of  this  fortress 
was  laid  on  the  fifteenth  of  July,  according  to  the  directions  of 
Friar  Giuliano  Bonamici  of  Prato  the  most  famous  astrologer  of 
his  day,  and  the  new  taxation  followed  on  the  twenty-ninth  ;  but 
Clement  lived  not  to  see  it  completed,  for  in  the  midst  of  his 
cruel  and  culpable  designs  he  was  seized  with  one  of  those 
slow  fevers  so  common  at  Piome  which  lasted  with  slight  inter- 
missions from  June  to  September;  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  which 
month  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age  and  the  eleventh  of  his 
reign  he  was  summoned  before  that  tribunal  w^here  God's  mercy 
alone  could  have  given  him  any  hopes  of  escaping  condemnation 
Pope  Clement  VII .  died  unregretted  even  by  those  nearest  tc> 
his  person  ;  deceitful,  avaricious,  cruel,  and  heartless,  he  had  all 
the  bad  without  any  of  the  redeeming  qualities  of  his  race  :  he 
was  able,  acute,  and  clear-sighted  as  a  statesman,  but  weak  and 
unsteady  in  his  resolutions,  and  never  by  any  chance  sincere. 
He  was  detested  by  the  Romans  as  the  author  of  all  their 
calamities,  and  by  everj'body  else  as  one  of  the  basest  men  and 
worst  pontiffs  that  ever  wore  the  sacred  seal  of  the  fisherman  f . 

*  Lcgi^  e  Bandi  di  Toscana,  Provisione  Nardi,  Lib.  ix. — Guicciardini,  Lib.  xx., 

17th  Luglio,  1534.  cap.  xxxviii. — Varchi,  Lib.  xiv.,  pp. 

+  Ammirato,  Lib.  xxxi.,   p.   429. —  85-88. — Segni,  Lib.  vi.,  pp.  41-42.— 

Ncrli,  Lib.  xi.,  p.  273.— Adriani,  Lib.  We  here  take  leave  of  Guicciardini  and 

i.»  p.  8.  —  Cambi,  pp.  137-142. —  Cambi,  but  are  supplied  \>j  Adriani, 
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After  Clement's  obsequies  the  cardinals  assembled  in  con- 
clave on  the  fourteenth  of  October  and  immediately  elected 
Alessandro  da  Famese  Cardind  of  Ostia  who  assumed  the 
name  of  Paul  III.    Clement  had  strenuously  recommended  this 
choice  which  coupled  with  his  great  age  and  cunningly  assumed 
infirmity  the  election  was  quickly  accomplished.     His  known 
hatred  to  the  Medici  attracted  all  tlie  scattered  exiles  to  Rome 
when  with  Cardinal  Ippolito  as  a  centre  they  discussed  the  affairs 
of  Florence.    Ippolito  detested  his  cousin,  and  it  was  said  once 
endeavoured  to  blow  him  up  with   gunpowder   in  the  Casa 
Pazzi  where  he  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  Marchioness  of 
Massa  sister-in-law  to  Giovambatista  Cibo  Archbishop  of  Mar- 
seilles, whom  he  was  by  some  believed  to  have  engaged  in  the 
conspiracy*.     The  fact  seems  true,  but  Ii^polito's  participation 
very  doubtful,  and  Varchi  who  is  both  blunt  and  scandalous 
makes   no  sudi    accusation  f.     Angry  at  losing   Florence  he 
at  once   assumed  a  patriotic  tone   in  fiivour  of  liberty,  but 
the   exiles   knew  him.  and  made  use   of  his   anger   against 
Alessandro  as  a  means  of  destroying   both;  nor  were  they 
without  other  supporters :  Tilippo  Strozzi  together  mth  the 
Cardinals  Gaddi,  Ridolfi,  and  Salviati,  each  from  private  pique 
or  injury  now  openly  joined  them.    Giuliano  Soderini  who  had 
been  invited  to  Rome  l»y  the  pope  from  his  French  bishopric  of 
Saintes  also  united  heart  and  hand  against  tlie  tyrant ;  and  as 
he  was  one  of  Pauls  bosom  fiiends  a  powerful  array  of  ecclesi- 
astical princes  gave  more  spirit  to  the  cause  without  blinding  the 
exiles  about  the  real  views  of  their  allies,  especially  as  they  one 
and  all  agreed  to  the  destruction  of  Alexander;  except  perhaps 
Antonfrancesco  degli  Albizzi  who  having  become  intimate  with 


while  Segni  and  Varchi  flow  on  in  full 
sti-cam,  and  Ammirato,  though  draw- 
ing to  a  conclusion,  jet  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  elder  Ammirato  be- 
comes almost  a  cotemporary  autlior. 
♦  Varchi,  Lib.  xiv.,  p.  137.— Platina, 


Vita  di  Paulo  ITT., p.  528.— Ammirato, 
Lib.  xxxi.,  p.  430. 

+  It  would  seem  more  likely  an  act 
of  jealousy  than  anything  else  ;  besides 
the  dates  differ,  and  Varchi  places  it 
in  August ;  Segni  some  months  before. 
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many  of  the  imperial  court  and  sought  its  protection,  was 
wary  in  his  pei-sonal  opposition  to  that  prince  :  nor  was  he  less 
decided  against  a  coalition  with  those  churchmen  or  any 
others  who  had  supported  Clement  in  his  evil  deeds,  and 
was  moreover  inclined  to  act  alone  in  favour  of  the  common- 
wealth by  means  of  his  pei-sonal  influence*. 

Baccio  Valori  lost  his  place  at  the  accession  of  Paul  TIL  and 
returned  to  Florence  but  afterwards  attached  himself  secretly 
to  the  exiles,  as  well  from  mortification  at  Alexander's  neglect 
and  a  consequent  failure  of  supplies  for  his  own  extravagance,  as 
from  a  proposed  marriage  between  his  son  Paulantonio  and  Mad- 
dalena  Strozzi,  Filippo's  daughter  f.  Paul  III.  being  bent  on 
nepotism  warmly  encouraged  every  effort  against  the  Medici, 
whose  grandeur  interfered  with  his  views;  he  even  scared 
Ippolito  from  Kome  for  a  season  by  his  menaces  and  insults 
although  that  cardinal  had  been  one  of  his  warmest  and  most 
effectual  supporters.  Complaining  that  Clement  had  cheated 
him  out  of  ten  years'  pontificate  he  notwithstanding  his  great 
age  and  affected  debility  enjoyed  fifteen  years  of  that  sacred 
dignity  though  expressly  chosen  to  make  a  speedy  vacancy ! 
Such  a  character  did  not  fail  to  seize  on  so  generous  a  pretext 
as  the  restoration  of  Florentine  liberty  to  promote  its  objects 
for  vice  is  ever  prompt  to  steal  the  cloak  of  virtue :  thus  he 
fanned  the  flame  against  Alexander  who  returned  it  by  pre- 
venting him  from  filling  up  a  single  vacant  benefice  in  the 
Florentine  territory  |.  This  was  the  state  of  faction  outside 
of  Florence ;  within,  some  additional  amelioration  was  silently 
proceeding  amidst  the  tumult  of  those  princely  pleasures  wliich 
leaving  Alexander  no  time  for  business  threw  everjrthing  on 
graver  statesmen.  Reforms  favourable  to  the  poor  were  effected; 
abuses  were  rectified  in  civil  law-courts;  a  better  choice  of 
magistrates  was  secured,  the  tenui'e  of  office  by  deputy  pro- 

•  Varchi,  Lib.  xiv,  pp.  100  and  130. 
tj  Ibid.,  p.  92. — Nardi,  Lib.  x.,  p.  244.  X  Varchi,  Lib.  xiv.,  p.  98. 
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hibited,  a  board  created  to  stop  if  possil)le  the  rapid  decay  of 
trade  and  manufactures  in  Florence ;  and  another  to 
ameliorate  the  still  miserable  condition  of  all  the  rural 

districts  *. 

While  Alexander  was  shai-ply  watching  the  exiles  they  re- 
paired to  Rome  in  considerable  numbers  supported  by  friends 
and  relatives  throughout  Europe,  especially  Fnince,  for  they  were 
generally  poor  and  destitute  f .  As  a  preliminaiy  step  Galiotto 
Giugni,  Salvestro  Aldobrandini,  Jacopo  Nardi,  Paulantonio  So- 
derini,  Lorenzo  Carnesecchi  and  Luigi  Alamauni  (who  being  in 
France  was  replaced  by  Dante  da  Castiglione ;)  were  elected 
as  the  ''  Procurator^'  or  managing  committee  of  the  defunct 
republic,  and  fonnally  confirmed  in  this  office  by  all  the  fugi- 
tives in  France,  Venice,  Home,  and  every  other  country  where 
Florentine  exiles  were  to  be  found  §.  13y  these  it  was  settled 
in  conjunction  with  the  cardinals  that  a  deputation  should  wait 
on  the  emperor  at  Barcelona  but  in  separate  bodies,  because  the 
cardinals  who  remahied  with  Clement  during  the  Florentine 
war,  or  those  who  were  closely  related  to  the  Medici ;  Ippolito 
himself;  and  above  all  Filippo  Strozzi  the  great  counsellor  of 
Alexander's  establishment  as  Duke  of  Florence;  could  scarcely 
now  join  in  the  complaints  and  remonstrances  of  those  very 
exiles  whose  misfortunes  they  had  mainly  caused.  Two  sets 
of  deputies  were  therefore  despatched  which  uniting  in  three 
general  points  left  all  details  to  the  instructions  of  their  several 
constituents. 

Giugni,  Soderini,  and  Antonio  Berardi  for  the  exiles ;  and 
Lorenzo  Ridolfi,  Piero  Strozzi,  Giovanmaria  Stratigopolo  and 
Bernardo  Salviati  for  the  cardinals,  were  instructed  to  demand 
the  restitution  of  Florentine  liberty,  the  deposition  of  Alexander 

♦  Lettere    di  Principi,  vol.   iii.,  folio     Antonfranccsco  and  Jacopo  degli  Al- 

1  t;~^''*'"''^*'  ^^^'  ^^'''*  PJ*-  ^^^"^-  ^•^^''  *^^'^*^'"  »"«^  son,  members  instead 

t  Nardi,  Lib.  x«,  p.  251.  of  Castiglione  and  Soderini. 

+    There    is   a   discrepancy    between  §  Nardi,  Lib.  x«,  pp.  242-243. 
Varcbi  and  Nardi,  the  latter  making 
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and  substitution  of  Ippolito,  and  finally  the  establishment  of 
a  popular  council  of  one  or  two  hundred  citizens,  so  as  to 
replace  Florence  in  the  same  state  as  it  was  in  the  beginning 
of  1530.  Ippolito 's  agent  at  the  imperial  court  had  orders  to 
join  in  these  demands ;  and  the  other  deputies  were  generally 
instructed  to  implore  the  protection  of  Caesar  against  a  man 
whose  tyranny  exceeded  the  bounds  of  everything  but  his 
cinielty  and  licentiousness.  A  recent  event  added  force  to  their 
supplications ;  but  whether  really  implicating  Alexander  as 
Segni  positively  asserts,  it  is  now  more  easy  to  believe  than 
authenticate. 

Louisa  Strozzi  as  already  remarked  was  noted  for  her  ex- 
cellent qualities;  her  beauty  had  inflamed  the  passions  of 
Alexander  who  made  such  proposals  as  aroused  a  proud  in- 
dignant spirit  and  he  was  answered  as  he  deserved.  A  few 
nights  after,  slie  supped  with  her  sister  Maria  the  wife  of 
Lorenzo  Ridolfi  and  was  almost  immediately  convulsed  with 
spasmodic  pains  in  the  stomach  which  carried  her  off  in  two 
hours.  Varchi  says  that  it  was  the  act  of  her  own  relations  who 
sacrificed  her  as  Virginius  of  old  cfid  his  daughter,  lest  their 
family  honour  should  be  tarnished  by  royal  villany !  These  sus- 
picions brought  more  infamy  on  the  already  odious  reputation  of 
Alexander  yet,  according  to  the  above  author,  it  by  no  means 
followed  that  he  meditated  this  violence.  Segni  on  the  con- 
trary asserts  that  the  instrument  of  Alexander's  revenge  was 
Vincenzio  Ridolfi  ;  but  this  man's  brother  Giorgio  had  only  a 
short  time  before  been  stabbed  by  the  hands  of  Alexander  him- 
self through  jealousy  in  a  love  intrigue,  and  both  of  them  had 
been  his  companions  from  childhood.  Such  was  the  state  of  feel- 
ing and  moral  sentiment  in  the  court  of  Alessandro  de'  Medici* ! 

These  two  cases  were  cited  amongst  many  others,  by  Piero 
Strozzi  and  Lorenzo  Ridolfi,  to  the  emperor  at  Barcelona,  who 
was  implored  to  withdraw  his  countenance  from  a  monster  that 

•  Segni,  Lib.  vii,  pp.  65-66. — Varchi,  Lib.  xiv.,  pp.  104-106, 
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exceeded  Phalarus  of  Agrigentum  in  cruelty,  and  out-did  all 
the  abominations  of  every  other  tyrant  *.  Charles  V.  was  always 
much  influenced  by  Andrea  Doria  and  the  latter  begged  hard 
for  Florentine  liberty,  offering  to  make  a  league  between  Genoa, 
Florence,  Lucca  and  Siena  which  would  secure  Milan  without 
any  expense  to  the  emperor  who  should  be  its  chief.  The 
latter  was  slow  in  resolve,  but  once  having  made  up  his  mind 
he  rarely  altered,  and  being  on  the  point  of  embarkation  for 
Tunis  coolly  promised,  amidst  some  general  and  equivocal , 
expressions  of  love,  peace,  justice,  and  good  govennnent,  to 
consider  the  question  on  his  arrival  at  Naples  which  took  place 
full  six  months  later,  in  November  1535f. 

The  general  and  unsatisfactory  character  of  this  reply  I  while 
it  cast  a  gloom  over  the  others,  particularly  irritated  the  im- 
patient temper  of  Ippolito  who  determined  to  pass  over  to 
Africa  himself  and  plead  his  own  cause  before  Caesar  as  a 
confederate,  but  faiUng  to  ruin  the  more  fortunate  Alexander, 
it  was  said  that  he  meant  to  reconcile  himself  with  him  by 
means  of  the  emperor  §.  Whatever  might  have  been  his  reiJ 
motive  for  a  visit  to  Tunis  both  he  and  the  exiles  thought  that 
they  could  make  use  of  each  other  for  their  o^ti  pui*poses  and 
he  was  elected  their  chief  with  a  council  of  six  citizens  to  attend 
his  commands,  the  latter  bearing  secret  orders  to  obey  him 
only  as  long  as  he  was  true  to  the  cause  ||. 

The  Cardinal  Ippolito  arrived  at  Itri  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  towards  the  end  of  July  where  he  was  joined  by  Fran- 
cesco Corsini,  Niccolo  Macchiavelli,  Antonio  Berardi,  Dante  da 


•  ScjBfni,  Lib.  vii.,  p.  62. 
+  Muratori,  Annali. 
X  The  reply  of  Charles  in  the  original 
Spanish  is  given  in  the  hitherto  in- 
edited  tenth  Book  of  Nardi's  History, 
which  has  been  compiled  from  various 
insulated  MSS.  (of  which  the  author 
"of  this  work  has  one)  by  the  praise- 
worthy labours  of  Lelio  Arbib,  and 
added   to  the  recent  and   handsome 


e<lition  of  that  history,  printed  at  Flo- 
rence in  l«:J«-184I,'jn  2  vols.  Nardi, 
as  a  prominent  actor  in  this  scene,  a$ 
a  fiiend  of  rational  liberty,  and  as  an 
old  experienced  man,  deserves  great 
attention  about  all  these  transactions. 
§  Nardi,  Lib.  x.,  p.  257. 
II  Ibid.,  pp.  257-262.—  Varchi,  Lib. 
xiv.,  pp.  123-128. 
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Castiglione,  Bartolommeo  Nasi,  Bartolommeo  Popoleschi,  and 
Giovacchino  Guasconi  on  the  part  of  the  exiles,  by  whose  rank 
and  numbers  (for  many  others  accompanied  them)  he  expected 
to  make  a  more  magnificent  and  imposing  appearance  before 
the  emperor*.  Wliile  at  Itri  making  preparations  for  his  voyage 
he  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  beautiful  Julia  Gonzaga  wife  of 
Vespasiano  Colonna  Count  of  Fondi  to  whom  he  was  attached  f: 
after  one  of  these  visits  he  was  suddenly  talvcn  ill  on  the 
second  of  August  1535  and  in  a  few  days  after  died  believing 
himself  poisoned  notwithstanding  a  declaration  of  the  physicians 
that  his  death  was  caused  by  one  of  the  common  intermittent 
marsh  fevei-s  of  the  countiy,  unattended  by  poisonous  symp- 
toms. It  is  said  that  the  exiles  were  much  pleased  at  his  de- 
cease which  lessened  the  detested  family  by  one,  and  therefore 
rendered  it  less  difficult  to  rid  themselves  of  the  other,  little 
knowing  what  a  substitute  was  preparing  for  them  in  the  youth- 
ful  person  of  Cosimo,  then  scarcely  seventeen  years  of  age  ! 
Dante  da  Castiglione  and  Berlinghere  Berhngheri  died  with 
like  symptoms  the  next  day  and  most  of  the  Florentine  escort 
not  long  after :  Ippolito  suspected  his  butler  Giovan  Andrea  da 
Citta  di  Castello  but  ordered  that  no  inquiries  should  be  made: 
Alexander's  friends  accused  the  Pope  of  doing  this  deed  for  the 
purpose  of  enriching  Cardinal  Farnese  with  Ippol'to's  spoils ; 
some  attributed  it  to  the  bad  air  in  that  unhealthy  place  and 
season  ;  yet  the  manifest  signs  of  poison  destroyed  this  opinion 
in  the  mind  of  others  and  strengthened  that  of  Duke  Alexan- 
der's criminality  which  was  equally  entertained;  but  there  is 


•  Varchi,  Lib.  xiv.  pp.  127-8. 
t  The  fame  of  this  celebrated  beauty 
who  was  also  Duchess  of  Trajetto, 
was  so  great  as  to  tenij)t  the  famous 
corsair  Barbarossa  to  land  two  thousand 
men,  scale  the  walls  of  Fondi,  and 
attempt  to  take  her  off  as  an  offering 
to  the  sultan.  She  escaped  almost 
naked  and  barefoot ;  but  the  miserable 


inhabitants  suffered.  (Vide  Muratori, 
Annali,  Anno  1534.) 
:J:  Segni,  Lib.  vii.,  p.  84. — Ammirato, 
Lib.  i.,  p.  430.— Paulo  Giovio,  Lib. 
xxxiv.,  p.  388.— Adriani,  Lib.  i.,  p. 
10. —  Muratori,  Anno  1535. — Platina, 
p.  528  — Nerli,  Lib.  xii.,  p.  278. — 
Varchi,  Lib.  xiv.,  p.  130. 
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no  certainty.  Alexander  was  capable  of  anything  and  had  more 
reasons  than  Paul  for  wishing  his  cousin  in  heaven,  yet  Giovan 
Andrea  was  liberated  from  the  Castle  of  Saint  Angelo  without 
any  public  examination  and  went  immediately  to  Florence 
where  he  was  received  at  the  ducal  court  according  to  his 
station :  after  some  days  he  retired  to  Borgo  San  Sepolcro  and 
was  there  murdered  by  the  people.  The  strongest  evidence 
against  Paul  III.  and  that  most  in  favour  of  Alexander  is  the 
liberation  of  this  man,  who  at  fii-st  owned  himself  culpable;  for 
had  it  been  by  Alexander  s  command,  so  bitter  an  enemy  as 
Paul  would  have  pursued  the  investigation  and  published  the 
duke's  guilt  while  he  himself  enjoyed  its  fruits  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  Ippolito's  rich  benefices  -. 

Ippolito's  death  did  not  affect  the  movements  of  Alexander's 
enemies  but  increased  his  own  precautions:  on  the  emperor's 
arrival  at  Naples  Sidvestro  Aldobrandini  was  despatched  by  the 
former  to  ascertain  how  he  was  disposed,  and  after  some  unpro- 
mising interviews  a  more  favourable  report  determined  them  to 
send  Filippo  Strozzi,  the  three  cardinals,  and  a  large  body  of  the 
most  distinguished  exiles  to  court,  where  Charles  had  already 
summoned  Alexander  on  a  promise  of  replacing  him  safely  in 
Florence.!  They  formed  a  cavtdcade  of  about  thirteen  hun- 
dred horse,  and  rode  from  Rome  under  every  precaution  against 
the  wiles  of  Alexander  who  it  was  believed  would  leave  no 
means  unattempted  to  destroy  them,  more  especially  the  Strozzi. 
He  on  the  other  hand  although  sensible  to  the  danger  of  quit- 
ting Florence  at  such  a  moment  determined  to  obey;  wherefore 
mounting  three  hundred  lances  of  his  body  guard  well  armed 
with  corselets  and  arquebuses,  and  accompanied  by  young  Cosimo 
de'  Medici  with  a  numerous  and  brilliant  suite  of  t  lorentine 
gentlemen,  amongst  whom  were  Francis  Guicciardini,  Piobert 
Acciaiuoli,  Matteo  Strozzi,  and  Bartolommeo  V al<  »ri,  the  most  able 
men  of  his  party,  Alexander  left  Florence  on  the  twenty-first  of 


V.'wchi,  Lib.  xiv.,  pp.  132-136. 


t  Ibid.,  p.  138. 


December  and  suddenly  appearing  in  Rome  rode  straight  to  the 
pontifical  palace  where  having  occupied  the  stairs  and  entrance 
to  the  pope's  apartments  he  appeared  in  the  presence  chamber, 
reverently  kissed  Paul's  foot,  and  then  retired  to  the  Villa  Medici 
without  the  town  whence  he  departed  next  morning  for  Naples  *. 
There  he  was  received  well,  but  neither  were  the  exiles  without 
friends;  both  Granville  and  Francisco  Coves  the  emperor's 
principal  ministers  besides  many  others,  almost  all  purchased, 
were  in  their  favour,  and  the  reception  given  them  by  Charles 
himself,  whether  feigned  or  otherwise,  raised  their  hopes  of 
ultimate  success  especially  as  Margaret's  marriage  was  now 
no  longer  a  pledge  of  his  friendship  with  Clement;  above  all 
they  relied  on  the  improbability  of  that  princess  being  given  to 
a  man  so  infamous.  But  Charies's  guides  were  ambition  and 
self-interest  not  honour  and  morality  :  these  and  religion  were 
with  him  as  other  monarchs  of  the  age;  names,  not  substance: 
he  detested  the  veiy  shadow  of  popular  government,  and  that 
of  Florence  more  deeply  than  all  because  it  had  uniformly 
adhered  to  France  and  attacked  the  very  kingdom,  nay  the  very 
city  where  he  now  sat  in  judgment  upon  its  scattered  remnants. 
Besides  he  was  already  on  the  point  of  war  with  that  crown  and 
therefore  more  likely  to  be  swayed  by  the  interested  devotion 
of  one  whose  welfare  must  necessarily  depend  on  him  alone, 
than  on  those  many  and  discordant  minds  whom  he  still  believed 
to  be  devoted  to  his  rival.  Antonfrancesco  degli  Albizzi  was 
named  as  orator,  but  he  was  wary,  did  not  like  openly  inveighing 
against  Alexander  by  whom  he  with  Doria's  aid  soon  after  had 
his  rents  restored :  he  feigned  illness,  and  ultimately  declined 
the  honour  of  being  his  country's  advocate.  This  task  con- 
sequently fell  on  old  Jacopo  Nardi  the  historian,  who  after  many 
mortifjang  excuses  and  delays  on  the  emperor's  part,  suddenly 
met  him  in  the  antechamber  wliile  going  to  mass;  all  the  exiles 
then  fell  on  their  knees  before  him  and  actually  barring  his  pas- 

•  Segni,  Lib.  vii.,  pp.  06-87. 
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sage  addressed  him  with  much  energy  and  pathos  before  the 
whole  court,  beginning  with  the  broken  capituhition  of  Florence 
and  ending  with  the  cruelty,  depravity,  and  tyranny  of  Alexander. 
A  deep  feeling  of  commiseration  and  general  sympathy 
affected  tlie  audience  ;  even  Charles  himself  let  some  warmer 
expressions  escape  amidst  the  judicial  coldness  of  his  answer, 
the  result  of  which  was  that  judges  would  be  named  to  hear 
their  cause  when  formally  reduced  to  writing.  This  was  instantly 
done,  and  answered  article  by  article  in  the  space  of  eight  days 
by  Guicciardini  who  fairly  objected  to  Filippo  Strozzi,  Ridolfi, 
and  Salviati,  Clements  ablest  abettors  in  establishing  the 
existing  Florentine  constitution,  now  bristling  up  against  it  and 
pretending  to  be  patriots :  all  three  prelates  had  remained  and 
acted  with  that  pontiff  during  the  siege  and  therefore  could  not 
now  honestly  bljime  its  consequences :  he  moreover  argued  that 
there  was  a  large  body  amongst  the  exiles  who  were  not  state  cri- 
minals but  felons  condemned  by  the  laws  of  their  country;  outlaws, 
and  others  who  had  lied  from  legal  punishment;  none  of  whom 
could  justly  demand  that  notice  which  was  due  to  the  political 
exiles  in  this  appeal.  He  then  artfully  proceeded  to  prove  that 
the  capitulation  was  never  signed  by  either  Charles  or  Clement; 
that  it  Wiis  nevertheless  unbroken ;  that  the  beheaded  citizens 
were  punished  for  crimes  unconnected  with  it,  and  that  the 
Florentines  were  still  free !  Some  charges  against  Alexander 
were  superficially  excused  as  youthfid  sallies;  others  denied,  and 
his  irregularities  thrown  back  on  the  Strozzi  as  chief  promoters 
of  whatever  might  be  reprehensible  in  that  prince's  conduct. 
To  the  particular  though  numerous  personal  accusations  of  ex- 
treme licentiousness  "  no  especial  answer  could  be  given ;  but 
**  the  virtue  of  his  excellency ;  the  fame,  the  opinion  which  is 
"  spread  through  the  city  of  his  prudence  and  moral  conduct,  are 
•*  a  sufficient  reply;  his  proceedings  being  all  so  praiseworthy  that 
*'  the  calumnies  of  the  malignant  are  unable  to  obscure  them." 
For  his  activity  in  upholding  the  tyrant,  Guicciardini  received 


the  name  of  *'  Messer  CerrettlerV  (the  infamous  minion  of  the 
Duke  of  Athens)  but  the  paragraph  just  cited  could  scarcely 
have  been  written  except  in  covert  scorn  of  the  duke  himself 
or  in  ridicule  of  the  charges  against  him  *. 

There  is  no  knowing  Avhat  the  ducats  of  Filippo  Strozzi  and 
his  companions  might  have  accomplished  amongst  the  imperial 
ministers  if  some  extraneous  events  had  not  at  once  determined 
Charles  to  bring  matters  to  a  conclusion.  The  exiles  made 
liberal  offers  to  him  for  the  freedom  of  their  country,  and  he 
listened  ;  but  while  doubting,  Francesco  Sforza  Duke  of  Milan 
died  and  his  illegitimate  brother  Giovanni  Paulo  Marquis  of 
Caravaggio  instantly  set  out  to  demand  the  investiture  of  that 
duchy  from  the  emperor  while  Don  Antonio  de  Leyva  ad- 
vanced from  Pavia  and  endeavoured  to  gain  possession  of  the 
citadel.  On  arriving  at  Florence  Sforza  retired  to  bed  m 
good  health  at  an  inn  ;  next  morning  he  was  brought  forth  a 
corpse  and  no  questions  asked :  this  deed  was  laid  to  the 
charge  of  Don  Antonio  in  order  to  rid  his  master  of  importunity 
and  himself  of  a  competitor  in  the  emperor's  favour.  Thus 
Milan  fell  to  the  empire  ;  and  Francis  I.  who  had  been  long 
bargainhig  to  recover  Nice  which  had  been  pledged  to  the 
dukes  of  Savoy,  on  hearing  of  Sforza's  death  redoubled  his 
exertions,  but  in  consequence  of  imperial  influence,  unsuccess- 
fully ;  for  negotiations  'having  been  suddenly  abandoned  by 
the  duke,  Francis  overran  all  Savoy  and  most  of  Piedmont 
with  a  large  anny  commanded  by  Philip  de  Chabot  High 
Admiral  of  France;  nor  would  conquest  have  stopped  there 
had  this  general  not  received  instructions  to  remain  behind  tlie 
Dora  while  the  Cardinal  of  Lon'aine  proceeded  to  Naples  on 
an  amicable  mission  to  Charles.  These  events  probably  fixed 
the  emperor's  mind  in  favour  of  Alexander  and  a  despotic 
goveniment  devoted  to  him,  instead  of  a  more  free  and  less 

•  Nardi,  Lib.  x.,  pp.  251-299.  — Varchi,  Lib.  xiv.,  pp.   138-219.— Segni, 
Lib.  vii.,  pp.  89-90. 
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concentrated  administration  hal>itually  inclined  to  his  rival* 
A.D.  i53>.   ^^  rejoinder  to  Alexander  s  reply  was  made  according 
to  Charles's  desire  hy  the  exiles  on  the  sixteenth  of 
January  1536;  a  rehutter  soon  followed  from  Guicciardini ;  and 
m  Fehruao'  imperial  judgment  was  given  entirely  in  favour  of 
Alexander  s  absolute  sovereignty,  therefore  n-ainst  the  exiles  as 
regarded  a  change  of  govenmient,  but  favourable  to  them  as 
pnvate  citizens,  inasmuch  as  they  were   all   to   be   restored 
to  their  countiy  their  rights  and    their  property,   with   the 
present  and  future  safety  of  their  persons  guaranteed.     The 
exiles  although  most  of  them  were  in  extreme  poverty  and 
numbers  actually  living  on  charity,  at  once  rejected  an  offer 
which  saved  themselves  by  sacrificing  Florence:  their  reply  was 
worthy  of  free  men  and  patriots,  and  exhibits  the  noble  spirit 
that  generally  prevailed  in  this  assembly,  which  was  probably 

''We  come   not  here,"  said   they;    ''we   come   not   here 
^^  to  ask    he  emperor  under  what  conditions  we  should  serve 

.  Sr.!,      ''"?''  "''  ''  '^'^""^  ^'y  ^'^'  ^^^^^"^  our  pardon, 
after  havmg  voluntarily,  justly,  and  as  was  our  duty,  striven 

^^  to   mamuun  the  liberties  of  Florence  ;  nor  to  recover  our 

^^  possessions,  nor  to  return  as  slaves  into  a  city  whence  but 

^^  yesterday  we  issued  freemen :  but  we  have  appealed  to  Cesar, 

confiding  m  his  goodness  and  justice,  to  ghe  us  that  entire 

^     nd  real  liberty  which  his  agents  and  ministers  promised  in 

.  ;!!;T'  T  ^'"T'  ^''  "''  «"^  '''''^'  ^'  '^^^  ^'^^toration  to 
^^  Uie  r  country  and  possessions  of  those  worthy  citizens  who 
^^  contrary  to  the  same  good  faith  have  been  despoiled  of  them  • 

^^  But  now  seeing  by  the  memorial  just  presented  to  us  that 
more  respect  is  paid  to  the  desires  of  Alexander  than  to  the 

•  Muratori.— Sc-Tii,  Lib.  vii.,  pp.  92-94. 
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"  merits  and  justice  of  our  cause,  that  the  name  of  liberty 
"  is  not  even  mentioned,  and  but  little  said  of  the  public 
"  interests ;  and  that  the  restoration  of  banished  citizens  is 
'*  not  free,  as  by  justice  and  obligation  it  should  be  made,  but 
'•  limited  and  conditioned  as  if  it  had  been  sought  as  a  favour ; 
'*  we  have  therefore  nothing  else  to  reply  except  that  we  are 
"  resolved  to  live  and  die  as  free  as  we  were  born,  but  again 
"  supplicating  his  majesty  to  deliver  our  unfortunate  city  from  the 
*•  yoke  of  so  bitter  a  servitude  ;  and  this  we  firmly  hope  he  will 
*•  deign  to  order  in  conformity  to  his  own  good  faith  and  justice. 
"  But  should  his  will  and  judgment  be  otherwise  let  him  be 
"  content  that  with  his  good  grace  we  may  be  enabled  to  wait 
"  until  God  (and  his  majesty  wlien  better  informed)  provide 
*'  for  our  just  desires,  assuring  him  thut  we  are  all  most 
"  resolute  never  to  stain  from  private  convenience  the  purity 
"  and  sincerity  of  our  minds,  by  failing  in  those  duties  which 
"  every  good  citizen  owes  to  his  country"  *. 

This  firm  and  dignified  answer  was  admired  by  all  Italy  except 
the  courts  of  Charles  and  Alexander  :  the  sentiments  were  pro- 
bably common  to  a  great  body  of  exiles  but  were  scarcely  those  of 
the  cardinals :  the  emperor  took  advantage  of  everything  to  play 
off  the  former  against  Alexander  whom  he  not  only  intended 
to  defraud  of  ]\Iargaret  s  stipulated  marriage  portion,  amounting 
to  '200,000  ducats,  but  also  to  extract  half  tliat  amount  from  him 
for  the  present  emergency.  He  therefore  promptly  disowned 
the  decree,  declaring  that  it  was  not  his  judgment  but  a  proposal 
made  by  Alexander ;  yet  it  was  written  in  the  Castilian  tongue 
and  accompanied  by  other  circumstances  proving  its  authen- 
ticity! The  exiles  were  therefore  entreated  to  remain  and 
reconcile  themselves  with  the  duke,  the  emperor  offering  him- 
self as  a  mediator  with  all  the  weight  of  his  authority.  A 
second  notice  was  in  consequence  transmitted  to  him  through 
Don  Pedro  Zappata  confirming  their   former  resolution  not 

*  Nardi,  Lib.  x.,  pp.  29.9-303.— Varchi,  Lib.  xiv.,  pp.  219  to  231. 
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to  return  to  Florence  except  with  complete  restitution  of 
their  country's  freedom ;  and  tliis  without  a  dissenting  voice 
from  a  large  body  of  men  most  of  whom  were  suffering  by  the 
pressure  of  extreme  want  -i^. 

Pedro   Zappata,   slighted  in  Florence   by   Alexander  and 
now  bribed  by  Strozzi,  worked  zealously  for  the  exiles,  who 
through  him  proposed  that  within  three  months  a  free  govern- 
ment should  be  established,  that  Vitelli  should  hold  both  city 
and  fortress  in  the  emperor's  name,  and  that  by  consent  of  his 
deputy  alone  all  causes  beyond  a  certain  amount  of  fine  or 
punishment  were  to  be  decided.     At  the  end  of  that  penod 
Charles  was  not  only  to  resolve  but  act ;  state  prisoners  were 
to  be  liberated  ;    confiscated  property  restored  ;  all  banished 
men  recalled,  and  the  Itepublic  settled  under  the  conditions 
of  \oW.     Then  after  leaving  a  last  fervent  declaration  and 
remonstrance  with  the  Count  of  Sifonte,  the  exiles  departed 
under  a  profound  impression  of  the  emperor's  tui*pitude.    Alex- 
ander at  one  moment  despaired  so  much  as  by  Baccio  Valori's 
deceitful  counsel  to  think  of  quitting  Naples  unlicensed,  but 
was  prevented  by  Guicciardini,  and  the  former  now  remained 
at  Rome  as  his  declared  enemy. 

The  duke  returaed  in  triumph  to  Florence  though  little  satis- 
fied with  Charles,  who  had  not  only  made  him  pay  shaqily  for 
his  favour  but  exacted  a  promise  that  if  Alexander  died  child- 
less the  citadel  should  be  consigned  to  him ;  and  for  this  purpose 
Paulo  Antonio  da  Parma  after  a  secret  engagement  with  the 
emperor  to  perform  this  promise  was  placed  in  command  there  f. 
Charles  V.  soon  repaired  to  Kome  and  was  afterwards 
magnificently  received  at  Florence ;  the  silver  keys  of  the  city 
were  presented  to  him  in  a  golden  salver,  and  the  gate  at  which 
he  entered  was  knocked  away  as  a  needless  protection  while 

♦Nerli,Lib.  xii.,  p.  282.— Nardi,  Lib.     Nardi,  Lib.  x.,  pp.  305-316.— Nerli 
*•.  P-  3^-5-  Lib.  xii.,  p.  282.  ' 
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Csesar  remained  within  !  On  the  fourth  of  May  he  proceeded 
by  Pisa  and  Lucca  into  Lombardy  without  conferring  a  single 
honour  on  Florence,  but  on  the  contrary  left  his  poisonous  sting 
more  deeply  fixed  in  her  entrails  *. 

Soon  after  Charles's  departure  the  young  bride  of  thirteen 
made  her  entry  under  charge  of  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo  Viceroy 
of  Naples,  his  wife,  and  a  numerous  suite  of  nobility.  After 
a  second  marriage  ceremony  in  June,  which  from  the  duke  s 
contempt  for  astrology  took  place  during  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun,  she  was  established  in  the  Medician  palace  opposite  to 
Saint  Marks  convent  of  her  husband's  residence.  At  these 
nuptials  were  annulled  all  the  sentences  of  exile  passed  in 
1530  on  those  who  had  not  broken  their  confines,  many  of 
whom  returned  but  numbers  would  not  accept  this  boon  at 
the  tyrant's  hands  :  Baccio  ^"alori  was  outlawed,  Piero  Strozzi 
entered  the  French  service,  and  all  his  family  became  rebels 
to  the  Florentine  state  f . 

The  war  which  Clement  VII.  almost  with  his  dying  breath 
had  excited  Francis  I.  to  declare  against  Charles,  and  in  which 
he  also  engaged  the  Turks,  had  now  commenced  and  an 
injudicious  invasion  of  Provence  terminating  by  an  attack  on 
Marseilles  with  one  of  the  finest  imperial  armies  ever  brought 
into  the  field,  only  ended  in  misfortune.  Anne  de  Montmorenci 
had  laid  waste  the  country ;  provisions  failed  ;  the  troops  were 
obliged  to  live  on  grass  and  fruits  ;  sickness  supervened,  and 
the  army  was  nearly  annihilated  ;  it  broke  up  and  dispersed  ; 
Charles  V.  retired  in  extreme  mortification  to  Genoa  univer-: 
sally  blamed  for  thus  acting  against  the  advice  of  his  ablest 
generals.  Had  the  enterprise  succeeded  he  would  have  been  a 
hero,  and  yet  equally  blameworthy  !  Alexander  for  a  while  was 
occupied  with  his  young  wife  without  any  relaxation  of  his  illicit 
pleasures  ;  by  turns  a  tyrant  and  a  boon  companion,  a  violator  of 

•  Varchi,  Lib.  xiv.,  pp.  248-250. 
t  Segni,  Lib.  vii.,  p.  109. — Ncrli,  Lib.  xii.,  p.  284. 
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women  and  a  torturer  of  men,  he  passed  a  few  brief  days ! 
One  evening  about  sunset  he  was  seen  crossing  the  Ponte-alla- 
Trinita  with  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  behind  him  on  the  same  horse, 
accompanied  only  by  two  grooms.     Several  citizens  who  were 
sitting  in  the  open  air  said  to  Francesco  Vettori,  "  Francesco 
there  s  the  duke."  At  seeing  this  Vettori  became  vexed,  and  next 
morning  demanded  an  audience  when  he  bluntly  exclaimed, 
'*  Sir  I  am  sorrv  to  be  one  of  vour  friends,  for  your  conduct  is 
**  such  as  to  lose  both  yourself  and  them  at  the  same  moment!" 
The  duke  looking  surprised,  he  continued.    "  Why  what  follies 
**  are  these  ?     That  a  prince  who  has  conquered  Florence  by 
*'  his  arms  and  is  the  lirst  that  ever  had  such  power,  should 
**  ride  out  almost  unattended,  another  man  sitting  on  the  same 
'*  horse,  at  night  too,  and  with  only  two  or  three  followers  ! 
*'  And  what  is  still  more  dangerous,  he  trusts  one  pei*son  alone 
*'  to  hold  his  silken  ladder  when  he  scales  a  convent  wall !" 
The  duke  answered  laughing,   **  Fear  not  I'rancesco,  we  can- 
*'  not  avoid  our  destiny ;  but  now  that  I  see  how  much  thou 
"  art  attached  to  me  I  will  be  more  careful." 

Thus  passed  the  winter  of  1580 :  but  his  fate  was  drawing 
nigh.  On  the  sixth  of  January  1537  the  festival  of  the 
"  Befania  "  or  Epiphany  *,  not  having  yet  finished  the 
twenty-sixth  year  of  his  life,  this  licentious  youth  was  suddenly 
despatched  to  render  an  account  of  his  evil  deeds  at  that  tri- 
bunal where  all  his  passions  and  temptations  would  be  fairly 
weighed  against  the  moral  powers  with  which  the  Almighty  had 
armed  him  on  purpose  to  overcome  them. 

There  are  many  and  variously  narrated  stories  of  this  deep 


A.D.  1537. 


*  It  was  on  Saturday,  5th  January, 
the  eve  of  the  Epiphany  ;  but  counting 
in  the  Florentine  manner  which  ter- 
minates the  day  at  sunset,  this  event 
is  placed  by  all  tlie  historians  except 
Nardi  on  the  6th.  Supei-stition  ob- 
served that  Alexander  (lied  in  the  year 
1536  {Florentine  sti/lc)^  on  the  sixth 


of  the  month,  at  the  sixth  hour  of  the 
night,  of  six  wounds,  at  twenty-six 
years  of  age,  the  sixth  year  of  his 
reign,  and  therefore  six  sixes  were 
combined  in  his  death,  making  up  the 
age  of  the  current  century.  (Vide 
Nardi,  Lib.  x.,  p.  322,  note,  and  Var- 
chi,  Lib.  XV.,  p.  278.) 
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and  disgusting  tragedy,  in  which  the  hero  and  the  catastrophe 
awaken  adverse  feelings  and  excite  reflections  on  good  and  evil 
more  interesting  to  the  imagination  than  satisfactory  to  the 
judgment  ;  nevertheless  as  Varchi's  account  was  taken  down 
from  the  mouths  of  the  two  great  actors  Lorenzino  and 
Scoronconcolo,  in  a  personal  conversation  with  himself,  if  it  be 
not  quite  correct  there  can  at  least  be  no  better  authority ;  but 
it  is  probably  true,  because  there  was  then  little  blame  and  much 
glory  attached  to  the  deed,  wherefore  we  exclusively  follow  that 
historian *s  narrative.  This  interview  with  Lorenzo  took  place 
in  the  Villa  Paluello  eight  miles  from  Padua,  that  with  Scoron- 
concolo in  the  residence  of  Filippo  Strozzi  at  Venice,  and 
Varchi  himself  a  man  not  lightly  credulous,  professes  an  im- 
plicit belief  in  the  veracity  of  their  statements  *. 

But  before  entering  on  this  transaction  some  account  of  the 
person  habits  and  character  of  the  *' Florentine  Brutus"  will  be 
expedient :  Lorenzo,  from  his  slight  and  diminutive  figure  called 
Lorenzino  de'  Medici,  was  born  in  1514  of  Maria  Soderini  and 
Pierfrancesco  di  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  great  grandson  of  old 
Cosimo's  brother  Lorenzo  :  his  mother  who  was  the  daughter 
of  Tommaso  di  Paulantonio  Soderini  bore  a  character  for 
extreme  prudence  and  virtue ;  after  losing  her  husband  she 
devoted  all  her  faculties  to  the  care  of  his  children,  and  Lorenzino 
displayed  early  and  uncommon  ability.  No  sooner  had  he  been 
released  from  matenial  authority  than  his  unquiet  dissatisfied 
and  sceptical  mind  was  displayed,  and  under  the  tuition  and 
example  of  Filippo  Strozzi  he  very  soon  learned  to  ridicule 
every  moral  and  religious  sentiment,  became  addicted  to  low 
company  and  guilty  pleasures,  especially  lasciviousness,  in  the 
pursuit  of  which  neither  age,  sex,  nor  condition  formed  any 
obstacle  to  his  cupidity.  He  was  sociable  with,  and  even 
caressed  all  his  companions  indiscriminately,  but  deceitful,  and 
esteemed  none:  eager  for  glory  and  celebrity,  he  missed  no 


*  Varchi,  Lib.  xv.,  p.  264. 
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opportunity  of  word  or  action  to  acquire  the  reputation  of  wit  and 
accomplishments :  he  never  laughed,  only  smiled  or  simpered, 
was  rather  graceful  than  handsome,  extravagantly  beloved  by 
Pope  Clement,  and  yet,  as  he  owned  himself  after  Alexander  s 
death,  was  ready  at  any  time  to  murder  him  !     One  night  at 
Rome  he  secretly  broke  the  heads  off  all  the  sculptured  images 
on  the  arch  of  Constantino  and  other  antiquities :  the  culprit 
being   unknown  Clement  in  a  burst  of  anger  ordered  that 
whoever  had  committed  this  barbarous  act,  with  the  sole  excep- 
tion of  Cardinal  Ippolito,  should  without  triid  be  instantly 
gibbeted.     The  latter  begged  his  cousin's  life,  excusing  the  act 
as  partly  puerile  and  partly  proceeding  from  the  family  passion 
for  antiquities :  Clement  was  not  easily  pacified ;  called  him 
the  disgrace  and  infamy  of  the  IVIedician  race,  banished  him 
from  Rome,  and  allowed  two  public  proclamations  to  go  forth 
against  him ;  one  from  the  "  Caporioni;'  or  chiefs  of  the  city 
districts,  whicL  f  .rbid  his  ever  again  entering  within  the  gates; 
another  by  the  senator  offering  a  premium  for  his  head  if  killed 
within  the  city  walls.      So  great   and   so   general  was  this 
indignation  (a  curious  mixture  of  taste,  civilization,  and  barba- 
rity) that  Francesco  Maria  Molza,  then  noted  for  his  gi-eat 
eloquence  and  leamhig,  made  a  bitter  oration  in  the  Roman 
academy  agamst  the  young  iconoclast  the  stinging  severity  of 
which  met  with  universal  approbation  *. 

On  his  return  to  Florence  he  assiduously  courted  the  duke, 
feigned  well,  and  became  one  of  his  most  favoured  associates 
and  even  advisers  in  affairs  of  state  and  pleasure.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  some  communication  occurred  at  Xajjles  between  Lo- 
renzino  and  Filippo  Strozzi,  for  on  Alexander  s  return  his  cousin 
became  more  watchful,  assiduous,  and  indefatigable  in  proposing 
new  pleasures,  in  seeking  out  fresh  amours,  fresh  tastes,  fresh 
luxuries ;  no  incitement  was  neglected,  no  means  untried  to 
confirm  the  attachment  and  confidence  of  his  victim.     They 

•  Varclii,  Lib.  x.,  pp.  264-6. 
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were  kinsmen,  nearly  of  equal  age,  and  had  become  so  intimate 
that  each  had  a  key  to  one  secret  door  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
cealed intercourse  :  Lorenzo  submitted  himself  to  Alexan- 
der's whims  in  everything  and  in  every  way ;  persuaded  him 
that  he  was  a  spy  on  the  exiles,  with  whom  he  either  did  or 
affected  to  correspond,  and  frequently  exhibited  their  letters  to 
the  duke  :  he  also  simulated  the  cowai'd,  affected  timidity,  and 
would  neither  practise  nor  carry  arms,  nor  even  hear  them 
named  without  apparent  reluctance.  His  timidity  amused 
Alexander,  who  from  Lorenzo's  being  fond  of  solitary  rambles 
and  seeming  to  care  little  for  office,  property,  or  honours,  re- 
named him  the  "  Philosopher'  but  by  those  who  knew  him 
better  he  was  emphatically  called  "  Lorenzaccio.''  He  was 
favoured  by  the  duke  in  everything,  especially  in  a  certain 
lawsuit  with  Cosimo  about  some  disputed  property  ;  and  so 
unbounded  was  Alexander's  confidence  that  not  content  with 
using  him  as  his  general  pander,  he  insisted  on  Lorenzo's  bring- 
ing him  in  contact  with  Cateriua,  the  beautiful  and  virtuous 
wife  of  Lionardo  Ginori  whose  residence  was  close  by  the  Medici 
palace  and  the  adjacent  house  of  her  nephew  Lorenzino--. 

The  latter  fed  him  with  hopes  but  continued  watching,  and  still 
affecting  an  abhorrence  and  terror  of  blood  pursued  his  solitary 
walks  with  pallid  countenance  and  grave  and  downcast  air;  he 
spoke  with  few,  frequented  the  most  lonely  recesses  of  t  "lorence, 
and  melancholy  seemed  stamped  upon  his  brow  ;  yet  while  some 
believed  him  crazy  the  more  observant  suspected  a  far  deeper 
game  than  he  was  willing  should  be  seen  by  the  world.  Besides 
an  acute  ingenious  mind,  he  is  described  as  possessing  ex- 
ceeding fluency  of  speech,  but  was  naturally  of  so  grave  a 
disposition  that  in  childhood  all  his  pursuits  and  amusements 
were  of  a  serious  character  and  even  thus  early  he  had  acquired 
the  name  of  "  Philosopher''  f . 

*  Varchi,  Lib.  xv.,  p.  267.  Lib.  xii.,  p.  286.— Paulo  Giorio,  Lib. 

t  Segni,   Lib.  vii.,  p.    120. — Ammi-     xxxviii.,  p.  497. 
rato,  Lib.  xxxL,  p.  435.— Fil.  Nerli, 
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By  his  apparent  devotion  or  rather  prostitution  of  himself 
to  Alexander,  Lorenzo  became  generally  hated  especially  by  the 
great,  against  whom  he  kept  continually  warning  him ;  while 
amongst  them  he  appeared  in  his  true  but  uncredited  character 
of  the  duke's  most  determined  foe.  '*  How  can  I,"  said  he  one 
day  when  the  latter  charged  him  with  slanders,  "  how  can  I 
prove  myself  a  real  friend  without  feigning  to  be  your  deadly 
enemy  ?  This  is  my  only  way  of  watching  over  your  life  and 
government,  and  for  your  honour  and  security  I  am  willing  to 
sacrifice  my  own  reputation"  -.  Such  buld  conduct  produced 
unbounded  confidence,  and  so  far  was  this  carried  that  spies, 
whether  true  or  false,  were  hitroduced  to  the  duke,  amongst 
them  Piero  Ambrogi  an  exile  and  confidant  of  Strozzi  and  the 
cardinals,  who  informed  Lorenzo  and  Alexander,  or  professed 
to  do  so,  of  all  the  enemy's  movements  f. 

Amongst  those  most  indignant  with  Lorenzo  was  Piero 
Strozzi  whose  confidential  and  continual  abuse  of  the  duke  had 
been  all  faithfully  reported  :  during  the  appeal  at  Naples  Piero 
happening  to  meet  his  friend  Pandolfo  Pucci,  a  favourite  of 
Alexander's,  with  other  company,  called  aloud  to  him  saying, 
**  Pandolfo,  tell  Lorenzo  di  Pierfrancesco  de'  Medici  from  me 
*'  that  I  once  believed  him  to  be  a  man  of  character  but  that  I 
"  no  longer  believe  it."  To  this  Lorenzo  replied  through  the 
same  channel,  "that  he  hoped  one  day,  and  very  quickly, 
"  to  show  Piero  Strozzi  that  he  was  a  man  of  character."  This 
Pucci  thought  necessary  to  relate  to  the  duke  but  Lorenzo 
had  already  forestalled  him  and  strengthened  his  master's 
confidence  |. 

Caterina  Ginori  had  resisted  every  attempt  of  Alexander  to 

•  Segni,  Lib.  viii.,  p.  130.—  Varchi,  Giovio  relate  this  anecdote  differently, 

Lib.   xiv.,  p.  15H. — Aniniirato,   J  Ah.  though  substantially  agreeing :   I  have 

xxxi.,  p.  435.— Paulo  Giovio,  Stor.,  principally  followed  Nardi  who  was  on 

Lib.  XXX viii.,  p.  4D8.  the  spot ;  besides  there  are  some  par- 

t  Segni,  Lib.  vii.,  p.  110.  ticulars  related    by   Varchi   that   can 

t  Nardi,  Lib.  x.,   p.  295. —  Varchi,  scarcely  be  credited. 
Lib  xiv.,  p.  159. — Nardi,  Varchi,  and 
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corrupt  her,  and  his  passion  increased  with  the  obstacles  ;  this 
was  such  an  occasion  as  Lorenzo  sought ;  but  when  urged  he 
represented  all  the  difficulties,  yet  finished  by  exclaiming  that 
women  were  always  women ;  her  husband  was  at  Naples,  his 
affairs  in  great  disorder,  and  no  better  time  could  be  taken 
to  seduce  her  !     This  he  promised  to  accomplish.     Meanwhile 
he  never  ceased  entertiiining  a  ruffian  follower  called  Michele 
del  Tovalaccino,   or   Scoroncoucolo  *    (a   man   whom   he  had 
saved  from  the  gallows)  with  repeated  complaints  of  a  certain 
insolent  courtier  who  he  declared  was  continually  turning  him 
into  ridicule.     "  But,"  added  he,  "  in  the  name  of  Heaven." — 
At  which  Scoronconcolo  flared  up  and  exclaimed,  "  Only  say 
"  ivhoni  he  is,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me ;  he  shall  (five  you  no 
*•  more  trouble.''   As  Lorenzo  was  continually  petting  this  man 
Hke  a  bloodhound,  he  became  eager  for  the  chase  and  con- 
stantly demanded  the  name  of  his  enemy.     "    Oh  no,''  was 
commonly   Lorenzinos  answer;  '*  he   is    a  favoimte   of  the 
Duke's."     "  Be  he  whom  he  may,"  quickly  replied  the  bravo, 
"/  will  kill  him;  were  lie  Christ  himself!"     Lorenzo  seeing 
how  well  the  spirit  was   working  addressed  him  one  day  at 
dinner;  saying,    ''Come  now,   as  thou  hast  so   often  and  so 
"  resolutely  promised  ;   I  am  certain   that  thou  wilt  not  fail 
*'  me,  as  I  never  will  fail  thee  in  anything  1  have  power  over ; 
"  /  must  tell  thee  that  the  time  of  action  is  arrived !"     '*  I  am 
''ready,"  growled  forth   Scoronconcolo.     "But,"  replied  Lo- 
renzo, •'  I  myself  must  also  assist ;  and  in  order  to  do  our  work 
"  securely  I  will  take  care  that  he  shall  he  brought  to  a  place 
"  where  there  can  be  no  danger,  and  no  doubt  of  my  success"^. 
That  veiy  night  was  the  time  agreed  upon  ;  the  Duke  had  been 
amusing  himself  all  the  day;  masking  on  a  fine  spirited  horse  and 
m  company  with  L'Unghero  he  remained  long  exhibiting  certain 
feats  of  horsemanship  before  the  windows  of  some  mistress  of 

*  Segni    calls    him    "  Baceio.'^     By     "  Scoronconcolo,*''  a  rugged  name  for 

others   "  Piero  di  Gioanabate  ;"  hut     a  rugged  deed! 

all  agree  in  the  common  appellation  of    t  Varchi,  Lib.  xv.,  p.  268. 
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the  hour.  In  tlie  evening  he  returned  fatigued  to  the  palace 
and  having  thrown  off  his  coat  of  mail  and  supped,  was  about 
to  retire  when  Lorenzino  appeared  with  his  usual  melancholy 
aspect  saying  '' Se'ujnior  uliat  shall  ire  do  this  evening?'' 
"  /  will  to  bed:'  replied  Alexander,  ''for  I  am  uearyr 
Lorenzo  then  stooped  and  whispered  in  his  ear  that  he  had 
with  the  promise  of  money  finally  prevailed  on  Caterina 
Ginori  to  consent  to  a  secret  interview  in  his,  Lorenzo's, 
chambers  but  with  a  strict  promise  for  her  honour's  sake  that 
no  person  should  see  her  ingress  or  regress  *.  The  Duke  elated 
with  this  news  put  on  a  rube  of  green  satin  lined  with  sable  in 
the  Neapolitan  fashion  and  then  proceeded  to  take  his  gloves  ; 
there  were  two  pair  before  him,  one  of  mail,  the  other  of  per- 
fumed leather  for  society :  after  a  moment's  pause  he  said, 
*•  Which  shall  I  take?  Those  for  war,  or  those  for  love  .?"  And 
immediately  fixing  on  the  latter  issued  forth  accompanied  by 
his  two  minions  Giomo  and  L'Unghero  besides  two  other 
attendants.  To  avoid  being  watched  he  went  straight  to  the 
Place  of  Saint  Mark  where  he  dismissed  all  except  L'Unghero 
who  posted  himself  under  the  Casa  Sostegni  almost  opposite 
the  house  of  Lorenzo  with  orders  not  to  move  or  take  notice 
of  anybody  he  might  see  go  in  or  come  out;  but  after  a 
while  this  man  became  wear}-  and  departed  f.  Wlien  the  Duke 
reached  Lorenzo's  chamber  where  a  cheerful  fire  blazed  in  the 
chimney,  he  unbuckled  his  sword  and  threw  himself  on  the 
bed  :  Lorenzo  hastily  seized  on  this  weapon  and  winding  the 
belt  tightly  round  it  so  as  to  prevent  its  being  drawn,  placed 
the  sword  under  Alexander's  pillow  and  advised  him  to  take 
some  repose  ;  then  quitting  the  chamber  he  shut  the  door,  which 
closed  with  a  spring  lock.  Finding  Scoronconcolo  bolow  he 
said  with  a  joyful  aspect,  "  Brother  this  is  the  time;  the  enemy 
I  told  thee  of  is  now  in  my  chamber ;  and  sleeps  I  "     **  Let  us 

♦  Segni,  Lib.  vii.,  p.  122.  Riccardi  palace   in  Via  Larga,  a  full 

t  Lorenzo's   hoube    occupied  a  ^eat     third   of  the  present  building  having 
portion   of  the  northern   half  of  the     been  added  by  that  family. 


f/0  then,''  answered  the  bravo.  When  they  came  to  the  landing- 
place  of  the  stairs  Lorenzo  turned  suddenly  and  said,  "  Heed 
not  his  being  the  Duke's  friend.     Mind  only  to  strike  surely:' 
"  /  will  do  so,"  muttered  the  other,  "  even  were  he  the  Duke  him- 
•*  self:'     "  Thou    hast  guessed   it,"  returned  Lorenzo  with  a 
smile;  "  he  cannot  escape  us;  let  us  go"  ''Let  vs  go,"  echoed 
Scoronconcolo.     They  reached  the  door ;  the  latch  was  lifted 
and  fell  again  without  opening ;  a  second  attempt  succeeded  : 
Lorenzo  entered;  and  saying,   ''My  lord,   are  you  asleep?" 
instantly  stabbed  him  through  and  through  with  a  short  sword. 
Tlie  Duke  who  lay  asleep  or  as  if  he  were  so,  witli  his  face 
turned  from  them,  on  receiving  this  bloody  thrust  rolled  over, 
and  even  off  the  bed  on  the  further  side,  endeavouring  to  escape 
towards  the  door  after  having  snatched  a  stool  up  to  defend  him- 
self;  but  Scoronconcolo  met  him  with  a  slash  across  the  face 
which  gashed  his  temple  and  split  the  greater  part  of  his  left 
cheek,  while  Lorenzo  pushing  him  back  upon  the  bed  threw 
himself  on  top  of  him,  and  to  prevent  cries  thrust  his  left  hand 
into  the  Duke's  mouth,  saying,  "Do  not  be  afraid  my  lord:'  The 
unhappy  prince  in  his  agony  bit  Lorenzo's  thumb  with  such 
force  that  falling  flat  upon  him  and  unable  to  use  his  sword  the 
latter  called  on  Scoronconcolo  for  assistance.    The  murderer  was 
perplexed,  and  moving  now  here  now  there,  tried  in  vain  to  wound 
Alexander  without  hurting  Lorenzo,  so  close  and  hard  was  the 
death-struggle  between  them.    At  length  when  almost  despair- 
ing, he  drew  a  short  knife  and  su'ddenly  plunging  it  into  the 
Duke's  throat  worked  it  round  and  round  like  a  gimlet  until  he 
died.     Three  other  wounds  made  them  sure  of  their  victim, 
and  then   the   chamber   ran   with   blood.      During  all   this 
time  the  prince  never  spoke  (though  it  has  been  otherwise 
related)  but  held  Lorenzo's  hand  with  the  rigid  bite  of  death 
until  the  ebb  of  life  released  it.     They  fii-st  dragged  the  man- 
gled body  to  the  floor,  then  steeped  in  blood  replaced  it  on  the 
bed,  and  after  covering  all  up  Lorenzo  staggered  exhausted 
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to  the  window  and  dared  to  breathe  the  air  of  heaven  after  so 
fiendish  an  exploit ! 

The  noise  of  this  long  death- struggle  was  plainly  heard, 
especiiilly  by  Maria  Salviati  the  grand  J-)uke  Cosimos  mother 
who  inhabited  the  same  building ;  but  no  one  moved,  because 
Lorenzo  expressly  for  the  purpose,  had  long  been  continually 
assembling  parties  of  young  men  to  play  all  sorts  of  tricks  in  this 
very  chamber  where  they  pretended  to  quarrel  and  tight  running 
here  and  there  and  shouting  out  ''Strike^''  ''Kill  hini,^^  ''Traitor 
thou  hast  murdered  me,"'  and  such  like  expressions,  so  that  the 
noise  was  a  common  occurrence  and  passed  unheeded.  When 
Lorenzo  was  a  little  recovered  he  ordered  Scoronconcolo  to  call 
in  a  boy  who  from  his  crookedness  was  ironically  called  '*  La 
Freccid"  or  the  arrow  and  showed  him  the  bloody  coi*j)se,  which 
he  instantly  recognised  and  would  have  screamed  out  for  help 
had  he  not  been  prevented.  Why  Lorenzo  did  this  it  is  difi&cult 
to  conceive,  he  never  told  his  reasons  to  Varchi,  but  from  the 
moment  he  had  given  the  death  blow,  says  that  author,  until 
he  was  himself  murdered  many  years  after  in  Venice,  not  only 
nothing  prospered  with  him  but  he  never  even  did  anything  that 
was  worthy  -.  After  taking  the  keys  of  his  chamber  and  receiving 
some  money  from  his  steward  Francesco  Zeffi,  he  left  the 
house  with  Freccia  find  Scoronconcolo  and  procuring  a  licence 
for  post-hoi'ses  from  the  Bishop  Agnolo  Marzi  of  Assisi  who 
managed  that  department,  made  directly  for  Bologna.  His 
excuse  to  the  bishop  was  the  dangerous  illness  of  his  younger 
brother  at  the  villa  of  Catfaggiuolo,  and  no  suspicion  was  raised 
about  the  movements,  however  untimelv,  of  the  duke  s  favourite 
companion.  At  Bologna  his  wound  was  dressed  and  he  related 
all  that  had  occurred  to  Salvestro  Aldobrandini  who  held  a  hi^ 
judicial  ofl&ce  in  that  city ;  but  he  was  not  believed,  and  continued 

•  Feeling,  as  he  must  have  done,  the  probably  more  credible  witness  for  his 

general   suspicion  entertained  of  him,  veracity  than  either  himself  or  Scoron- 

he  probably  wished  to  make  use  of  concolo. 
"Xa  Freccia^''  as  an  additional   and 


his  flight  to  Venice  where  he  arrived  on  Monday  night  just 
eight-and-forty  houre  after  the  murder.  There  too  he  had 
infinite  difficulty  in  convincing  Filippo  Strozzi  that  Alexander 
lay  a  corpse  within  the  chamber  of  which  he  produced  the 
keys ;  but  finally  he  was  embraced,  called  the  "  Florentine 
Brutus,''  and  promised  the  two  sons  of  Filippo  as  husbands 
for  his  sisters  who  were  well  known  for  their  extreme  beauty 
and  virtue  *.  About  one  of  tliem  we  have  another  stor}^  con- 
nected with  Alexander's  murder  and  said  by  Segni  to  have  come 
from  Lorenzino  himself  f;  namely  that  he  promised  to  bring 
his  sister  Laldomine,  the  young  and  beautiful  widow  of  Ala- 
manuo  Salviati  to  the  duke,  knowing  that  the  latter  wished  for 
a  son  which  he  could  be  certain  was  his  own.  Lorenzo  pro- 
mised to  take  the  first  opportunity  that  his  mother  s  absence 
presented  to  fulfil  this  desire  and  she  had  that  day  gone  sud- 
denly into  the  Mugello  to  attend  his  young  brother  Giuliano, 
leaving  Laldomine  with  another  sister  at  the  residence  of  his 
maternal  uncles  the  Soderini  I.  He  probably  amused  the 
duke  with  a  double  hope ;  for  his  art,  secrecy,  and  long  con- 
tinued perseverance  are  as  astonishing  as -the  resolution  with 
which  he  finally  brought  this  bold  and  bloody  tragedy  to  a  close. 
Thus  ended  the  short  cruel  and  tyrannical  reign  of 
Alessandro  de'  Medici  Duke  of  Florence,  the  first  taste  of 
a  bitter  potion  to  be  swallowed  by  his  countrymen !  He 
was  a  fit  companion  for  Phalarus,  Nero,  Ezzelino,  and  other 
bygone  tyrants,  for  as  we  are  told,  only  one  of  these  attempted 
to   murder    his   own   mother,   which   Alexander    is   reputed 


liCttere  di  Principi,  vol.  iii.,  folio 
IGI. —  Origine  e  Descendenza  della 
Casa  de'  Medici,  MS.,  folio  181-196. 
—  Nardi,  Lib.  x.,  pp.  319-21.— Am- 
mirato.  Lib.  xxxi ,  p.  436.  — Paulo 
Giovio,  Lib.  xxxviii.,  p.  499.— Segni, 
Lib.  vii.,  p.  1  S-l— Varchi,  Lib.  xy., 
pp.  268-274. 

+  Varchi,  and  the  MS.  cited,  "  Orl- 
gine  e  Descendenza  della  Casa  de* 


Medicif''  in  the  author's  possession 
(wlierc  arc  to  be  found  Lorenzo's 
apology,  and  letter  to  Francesco  di 
Raffuello  de'  Medici),  have  been  fol- 
lowed in  this  narration,  for  they  both 
agree  almost  verbally  ;  other  accounts 
vary  in  many  particulars,  but  the  lead- 
ing facts  are  alike  in  all, 
X  Segni,  Lib.  vii.,  p.  123. 
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to  have  accomplislied  lest  she  should  have  been  shown  to 
Charles  at  Naples  as  his  future   kinswoman  ;  and  probably 
none  of  those  tyrants   found  more  apt  and  willing   instru- 
ments of  cruelty  than  Florence  supplied  to  this  one  *.     Had 
Lorenzo's  own  character  been  good  he  might  perhaps  have 
roused  the  citizens  to  a  sense  of  personal  dignity  jmd  to  liberty; 
but  he  was  shuuned  and  hated ;  none  would  believe  that  the 
Prince's  pander  and  parasite  could  be  the  friend  of  freedom 
and  the  people ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  think  that  a  man  who  loved 
Freedom  for  her  o^vn  sake  could  have  feigned  so  long  and  so 
debasingly  as  to  make  his  veiy  exploits  in  her  cause  almost 
render  the  name  of  liberty  odious,  or  at  least  a  subject  of 
reproach  instead  of  glory  and  dignity.     But  whatever  might 
have  been  his  hidden  motives,  Lorenzo  did  marvels  in  the  cir- 
cumstances wliere  he  was  placed :  he  exhil)ited  the  most  asto- 
nishing and  long-continued  art,  the  most  undaunted  resolution, 
the  most  impenetrable  secrecy,  and  the  greatest  judgment  in 
his  choice  of  time ;  just  at  the  moment  when  Vitelli  with 
most  of  his  troops  were  absent  and  no  force  of  consequence 
left  in  the  city  to  suppress  revolt !     He  could  not  have  com- 
municated his  plan  to  honest  men,  for  scarcely  one  would  have 
trusted  him,  and  therefore  could  make  no  preparations  inside  ; 
but  the  soul  of  Florence  was  witliout,  for  the  spirit  of  her  inmates 
was  crushed  by  tyranny  and  everlasting  fearf.     He  could  not 
confide  in  them,  and  still  less  trust  the  exiles  with  his  secret 
through  appreliension  of  disooven-,  but  believed,  when  the  deed 
were  once  done,  that  they  would  have  the  ^^ill  and  the  spirit 
and  the  means  to  follow  up  this  blow.     The  first  and  greatest 
object  therefore  was  to  destroy  the  tyrant  and  this  Lorenzo 
accomplished   all   alone,  leaving   to   citizens   and   exiles  the 
task  of  improving  so  far  an  opportunity :  he  failed  for  want  of 


•  << 


Apolofrja  dl  Lorenzo  di  Pier-  Alessandro^  MS.     In  possession  of 

/ranresco  de  Medici  contro  a  coloro  the  author.     (Fol.  215  ) 

ehe  volerulo  la  Timnnhle  lo  hi<uima'  f  Apologia  di  Lorenzo  de'  Medici 
vano  dell  avere  ammazzato  il  Duca 
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preWous  character:  Timoleon  was  applauded  because  his 
motives  were  appreciated ;  yet  he  murdered  his  own  brother ' 
In  a  letter  from  Lorenzo  to  Francesco  di  Raifaello  de'  Medici 
dated  at  Venice  the  fifth  of  February  1530  (1537)  he  en 
deavours  to  justify  his  proceedings  after  the  murder  in  the 
followmg  words. 

"  Since  I  left  Florence  I  have  written  to  noljody,  thinkins 
■•  as  generally  happens  in  such  cases,  that  what  I  have  done 
•'  «ill  by  some  be  applauded  and  by  otliers  blamed  :  to  the 
•'  former  my  conduct  wants  no  justification,  and  to  attempt  it 
•'  for  the  latter  would  be  only  waste  of  time,  because  if  the  fact 
Itself  IS  uisufficient  to  excite  them  words  will  scarcely  avail 
But  knowing  well  how  much  you  are  attached  to  me  and  how 

•  much  you  may  believe  I  am  so  to  yon ;  in  whatever  way  the 

•  ransacuon  may  be  related  it  seems  good  that  you  should 
_  know  my  ramd,  in  order  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  feelin^ 

that  you  have  a  friend  who  thinks  that  it  has  done  nothin" 
dangerous  to  him  in  the  eyes  of  those  whom  he  is  willing  to 
•|  serve  for  the  public  good ;  and  in  order  that  you  may  defend 
me  against  those  who  seem  to  think  I  firet  did  well  but  pro- 
••  ceeded  afterwards  ill,  and  who  therefore  may  charge  me  with 
_  want  of  spint  and  judgment;  yet  if  they  consider  well  it  will 
^^  be  seen  that  I  could  not  have  acted  otherwise  than  I  have 
^^  done      You  can  easily  imagine  what  a  dangerous  thing  it 
would  have    been   to   intrust  any  one  with  such   secrete; 
^  but  I  faJed  m  nothing  that  I  could  possibly  do  to  discover 
_  the  sentiments  of  those  whom  I  thought  of  most  importance 
and  who  I  felt  assured  would  not  be  wanting  to  their  country 
m  such  circumstances,  even  when  the  tyrant  was  alive ;  but 

_  themselves.     The  having  or  not  having  been  done  m  time  is 

_  01  no  consequence,  because  tliese  are  things  that  must  be 

executed  when  we  can,  and  not  when  we  will ;  although  in 

reasoning  the  thing  I  should  have  right  on  my  side,  because 
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the  execution  of  it  now,  of  before,  wlien  Cresar  s  affairs  were 
prospering  and  he  him8elf  in  Italy,  returning  triumphant 
from  Africa,  seems  to  gire  occasion  for  those   who  never 
wished  for  liberty  to  use  this  covering  for  their  turpitude.    In 
defeiTing  it  there  would  have  been  many  risks,  or  rather  the 
manifest  ruin  of  the  city ;  for  you  know  that  nothing  wa« 
thought  of  but  extravagance  and  grinding  taxation  without 
any  profit.     And  in  choosing  a  moment  when  the  Seignior 
Alexander  Vitelli   was  absent  I  think  I  gave  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity for  those  citizens  to  recover  their  superiority  over  the 
city  and  to  think  of  some  method  by  which  they  might  rid 
themselves  of  him.  With  regard  to  my  flight,  my  not  having 
aroused  the  citizens,  or  my  failure  in  activity  after  the  event; 
all  that  which  has  subsequently  occurred  demonstrates  that 
I  should  have  done  no  benefit  to  my  country  and  have  sacri- 
ficed a  life  which  I  now  reserve  for  her  disposal.     However 
I  intended  to  do  so ;  but  my  blood  which  flowed  in  vast 
quantities  from  the  hand  which  the  tyrant  had  bitten,  made 
me  apprehensive  of  discovering  that,  by  traversing  the  town, 
which  it  was  so  necessary  to  conceal  for  a  time  if  I  wished  to 
succeed  in  my  enterprise ;  and  thus  I  resolved  to  abandon 
Florence   for   those  parts    where   I   could   not   fail  in  my 
exertions  to  aid  the  cause.     But  as  evil  fate  decreed,   the 
first  person  I  met  at  Bologna,  Salvestro  Aldobrandini,  would 
not  believe  me,  and  thus  time  was  lost  in  hurrying  forward 
to  find   some   person   who    would.     I    afterwards  went   to 
La  Mirandola  to  see  if  any  person  was  there,  and  with 
some  danger  I  passed  by  suspicious  places  in  the  confident 
hope  that  the  thing  could  not  fail ;  and  it  did  not  appear 
possible   that   after  so  many  evils  the   Florentmes   might 
not  be  united,  especially  as  I  knew  that  the  leaders  wei-e  thu» 
inclined,  and  disposed  to  act  so  that  every  one  should  have  liis 
due  position ;  and  it  appeared  to  me  that,  all  suspicion  of 
tyranny  being  removed,  this  might  easily  succeed  ;  as  it  cer- 
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tainly  will  if  they  have  confidence  in  each  other  and  will  believe 
that  good  men  prize  their  country's  welfare  above  everything, 
and  do  not  cloak  their  own  appetites  by  declaring  that  they 
act  as  they  do,  merely  because  they  can  do  no  better.    Never- 
theless I  hope  that  one  of  those  best  informed  of  the  truth 
will  be  able  to  dress  the  ulcer  ere  it  gangrenes  and  has  occa- 
sion for  stronger  remedies  ;  for  you  know  that  the  stronger 
remedies  while  they  carrj^  away  the  vicious  matter  also  ca^ 
away  much  of  the  good,  and  to  that  degree  which  makes  me 
doubt  whether  the  evil  or  the  medicine  be  most  desirable, 
seeing  the  misery  to  which  our  poor  city  and  its  dominion 
have  been  reduced.     But  with  all  these  things  I  do  not  com- 
plain of  my  fate ;  believing  as  I  do,  that  I  have  shown  to 
the  worid  how  devoted  I  am  to  my  country,  as  well  as  my 
manner  of  proving  that  I  am  so ;  and  I  do  not  think  I  have 
lost  too  much  in  being  driven  from  a  country  which  cartas 
so  little  for  liberty ;  having  also  tliis  satisfaction,  that  it  cannot 
again  be  placed  under  a  tyrant.     If  I  thought  this  letter 
would  bring  you  into  any  trouble  you  may  be  sure  I  never 
would  have  written  it,  but  I  cannot  yet   understand  that 
we  are  in  such  a  sad  condition  as  to  be  deprived  of  speech ; 
however  when  you  have  read  it  the  flames  will  soon  place  you 
in  security  because  it  will  then  have  finished  its  travels. 
Every  time  that  I  have  given  vent  to  my  real  sentiments  in 
your  presence  I  thereby  showed  the  perfect  confidence  I  have 
111  you,  and  holding  it  for  certain  that  in  my  present  condition 
you  will  vindicate  my  honour  and  defend  me  wherever  it  be 
necessaiy  with  full  credit  for  my  motives,  which  I  believe 
you  have  long  known,  such  has  been  our  intimacy.     And  if 
It  happen  that  meeting  with  my  detractors  and  discoursing 
about  me  you  may  be  overpowered  by  their  arguments,  I  will 
send  you  my  ^^  Apology  "  written  not  only  against  them,  but 
also  against  those  who  still  tenaciously  adhering  to  tyranny 
blame  me  without  measure ;  which  apology  if  you  wHl  deign 
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'*  to  read,  and  by  means  of  copies  place  in  the  hands  of  our  dear 
"  friends  who  are  lovers  of  liberty,  both  you  and  they  can  with 
"  the  foundation  of  defence  and  argument  therein  established, 
"  contradict  the  othei's  and  protect  me  from  the  calumnies  they 
"  so  impudently  bestow,  urged  on,  as  they  are,  only  by  the 
"  recollection  of  the  profits  they  have  lost,  and  which  they 
'*  drew  from  the  tyrant,  to  blame  my  most  praiseworthy  actions 
'•  which  had  no  object  but  the  emancipation  of  my  beloved 
**  country.  And  now  without  saying  more  I  will  make  an  end 
*'  by  assuring  you  that  in  all  circumstances  I  shall  be  the  same 
'*  to  you  as  I  have  hitherto  been,  and  to  you  and  to  your  father 
"  I  recommend  mvself.  "  Lorenzo  de'  Medici"*. 

"Venice,  5th  February,  1536." 

Tliis  letter,  which  seems  to  have  been  composed  in  haste  and 
agitation,  says  something  but  not  a  great  deal  for  Lorenzo's 
flight:  the  bleeding  hand  did  not  prevent  his  going  to  the  Bishop 
of  Assisi  for  post-hoi'ses :  the  deed  he  had  done  would  almost 
seem  to  have  overpowered  him :  he  was  a  Medici,  and  easily 
accomplished  the  treacherous  portion  of  the  enterprise,  but  failed, 
(if  it  were  indeed  his  fault)  in  the  noble  and  tlie  generous  part : 
he  was  but  three-and-twenty  when  all  this  wtis  dune,  yet  he  had 
already  such  a  character  that  none  gave  him  credit  even  for 
treachery  when  avowed  by  himself;  nay  even  Filippo  Strozzi 
hesitated  to  believe,  for  assuredly  the  intelligence  was  startling : 
but  Lorenzino  must  not  be  condemned  too  severely;  he  was  pro- 
bably right  in  judgment  though  unsuccessful  in  the  result  and 
was  moreover  celebrated  with  enthusiasm  by  all  the  orators  of  the 
day,  to  whom  tyranny  and  freedom  were  fertile  sources  of 
elocution  |. 


*  Origine  e  descendenza  deUa  Casa  seen  in  a  letter  to  A.  M.  Paulo  del 

de' ilfedtW,"  folio  200,  MS.    I  have  Tosso,  from  liis  l»ioiher  G.D.  at  Rome, 

never  seen  this  letter  in  print,  nor  even  15th  March,  1537  (ffhen  in  the  ^^Lct- 

alluded  to  by  any  historian.  tere  dl  Fi-indfn,  vol.  iii.,  folio  162). 

t  The    enthusiasm    with   which    this  — Varchi,  Lib.  xv.,  p.  304. 
exploit  was  received  in  Italy  may  be 
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Yet  his  countiy  rose  not  to  the  call  of  liberty ;  the  sound  of 
freedom  struck  faintly  against  the  silken  curtains  of  luxury,  and 
expired  in  the  cliambers  of  the  great !  The  Florentine  people 
were  then  delivered  from  a  for  worse  man  than  Caesar  only 
to  bow  their  necks  to  a  more  fearful  tyrant  than  Augustus. 
When  a  country  is  ripe  for  freedom  there  is  no  need  of  the 
assassin  s  knife ;  when  it  is  not,  the  death  of  a  tyrant  will  not 
bring  it :  tyranny  is  a  Hydra,  the  offspring  of  license  and  cor- 
ruption, but  liberty  and  slavery  are  in  the  heart  of  man,  not  in 
the  murderer  s  dagger  or  the  imi)erial  mantle  ! 

Giomo  and  L'Ungliero  unable  to  find  their  master  in  any  of  the 
convents  or  other  usual  scenes  of  licentiousness,  at  last  sought 
him,  though  hopelessly,  in  the  duchess  s  palace  ;  they  then 
repaired  to  Agnolo  Marzi's  residence  and  thence  a  messenger 
was  despatched  to  Cafaggiolo  where  Lorenzo  had  been  seen  to 
pass,  with  three  companions ;  the  post-guide  being  one.  Little 
doubt  now  remained  on  their  minds  of  the  truth  and  they  im- 
mediately comnmnicated  with  Cardinal  Cibo  nephew  of  Leo  X. 
whose  kinsman  had  as  related  attempted  the  life  of  Alexander. 
CalHng  the  chief  secretary  Campana  to  his  aid  Cibo  decided  on 
allowing  all  things  to  proceed  as  though  the  prince  were  living 
and  those  who  came  to  the  palace  were  told  that  he  still  slept ; 
Alessandro  Vitclli  was  instantly  summoned  from  Citta  di  Cas- 
tello,  Lorenzo  Cibo  with  his  forces  from  Pisa;  Jacopo  de' 
Medici  commissary  of  militia  received  orders  to  be  on  his  guard 
at  Arezzo,  and  the  chief  of  the  ^lugello  Bands  was  commanded 
instantly  to  P'lorence  which  was  at  the  moment  destitute  of 
troops  and  government,  and  helpless  against  the  slightest  popular 
movement.  The  duke's  body  was  then  secretly  removed  to  the 
sacristy  of  Saint  Lorenzo  and  Vitelli's  arrival  on  the  eighth  of 
January  secured  general  tranquillity.  Every  citizen  rejoiced 
at  the  event,  but  each  was  doubtful  and  afraid  to  move  imtil 
Vitelli's  presence  precluded  all  resistance.  The  populace  were 
sorry,  for  he  amused  them  with  festivals  and  divei-sions,  was 
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free  and  popular  in  manner,  made  some  striking  exhibitions  of 
justice  and  generosity  which  took  with  the  crowd;  and  in  general 
administered  the  laws  as  connected  with  that  class  fairly  and 
mipartially :  they  neitlier  obstructed  his  pleasures  or  powers. 
and  their  good  will  strengthened  him.  besides  under  the  civic 
ascendancy  they  had  many  oppressors,  in  him  only  one.  and  were 
moreover  beyond  the  paleof  rf//.T^  taxation,  a  circumstance  apt 
to  bhnd  many  to  its  concealed  pressure.     The  senate,  now  con- 
siderably reduced  in  consequence  of  Alpxander's  liabit  of  never 
filling  up  vacancies,  assembled  under  the  cardinal's  direction, 
and  Domenico  Cangiani  immediately  proposed  the  election  of 
Giulio  natural  son  of  the  late  duke  :   tliis  was  opposed  by  Guic- 
ciardmi  who  named  Cosimo  of  Medieis  then  about  eighteen  and 
popular  as  the  off.priuf.  of  the  celebrated  Giovanni  chief  of  the 
-  Black  Bands"*.     Palla  Kucellai  made  a  stout  opposition  to 
both;  declared  that  as  Providence  had  vouchsafed  them  so  fair 
an  occjision  of  recovering  their  freedom  it  would  be  madness  to 
neglect  it.  that  no  deliuitive  step  should  or  could  justly  be 
taken  without  the  exiles  who  had  an  equal  right  to  discuss  the 
national  destiny.     Most  of  the  senators  were  also  of  this  opinion 
but  they  still  shrunk  from  the  frowns  of  Guicciardini,  Vettori 
Acciaiuoh,  and  Strozzi ;  the  four  great  instruments  of  ducal 
oppression,  who  felt  that  their  only  safety  was  in  the  sceptre  of 
a  powerful  monarch.     Rucellai  however  persisted  and  much 
confusion  ensued  until  a  final  resolution  placed  Cardinal  Cibo 
for  three  days  at  the  head  of  the  government.     This  was  very 
unpopular  for  none  confided  in  him ;  he  had  neither  courage 
skill  nor  ability,  and  was  more  ready  to  fly  from  popular  opinion 
than  remain  tx)  director  opj^ose  it.   The  city  now  became  agitated  • 
circles  and  groups  of  citizens  began  to  assemble;  sparks  shot 
forth  here  and  there  ;   public  affairs  were  earnestly  discussed  • 
a  reestablishment  of  the  Seignory  talked  of;  the  gonfalonier  pro' 
posed,  and  the  general  ferment  rapidly  augmenting.    Alamanno 

*  Varchi,  Lib.  xv.,  p.  287. 
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Salviati  a  young  and  wealthy  citizen  nearly  related  to  the  Medici 
assembled  many  of  his  friends*  by  night  to  discuss  the  con- 
dition of  Florence ;  Bertoldo  Corsini  declared  that  although 
holding  a  high  office  he  conceived  that  Alexander's  death  re- 
leased him  from  all  allegiance,  that  their  duty  was  now  to 
secure  the  safety  of  their  country,  that  they  should  arm  the 
Florentine  youth ;  for  which  he  offered  the  stores  of  the  citadel 
where  he  commanded  as  '' Provveditore;''  and  thus  free  their 
country  before  Vitelli's  arrival.  But  Alamanno  who  was  given 
rather  to  pleasure  than  politics  and  far  from  steady,  advised  the 
gaining  of  Vettori  and  Guicciardini  to  their  side  and  the  former 
pretended  acquiescence  while  he  amused  them  until  Cardinal 
Cibo's  nomination  had  past  the  senate.  Still  public  spirit 
was  awakened  amongst  the  poorer  citizens  who  whenever  an^ 
of  the  great  walked  past  their  shops  would  strike  their  tools  oji 
the  tables  and  benches  and  call  out  in  a  loud  voice,  **  If  you 
gentlemen  do  not  know  hou\  or  are  not  able  to  act,  call  upon  iw 
and  we  will  do  it."  This  alarmed  both  Guicciardini  and  the 
cardinal,  for  a  leader  alone  seemed  wanting  to  complete  the  revo- 
lution: just  at  this  moment  Cosimo  who  liad  been  absent  at 
Trebbia  in  the  Mugello,  suddenly  appeared  in  Florence  with  a 
few  attendants  and  was  tacitly  but  generally  received  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Alexander,  because  Lorenzino,  who  was  really  next  heir 
according  to  the  imperial  decree,  had  forfeited  all  liis  rights 
by  the  murder.  Cosimo 's  first  act  on  coming  back  was  to  visit 
Cibo  who,  as  he  could  not  exalt  Giulio  whom  he  expected  to  have 
charge  of,  at  once  joined  Guicciardini  and  received  the  young 
Medici  with  open  arms.  Adherents  rapidly  augmented  and 
Guicciardini  in  order  to  give  the  exiles  no  time,  held  a  secret 
nocturnal  council  with  Cibo,  Vitelli,  and  the  other  chiefs,  who  re- 
solved, even  by  the  employment  offeree  if  necessary,  to  assemble 
the  Senate  and  declare  Cosimo  not  duke  but  chief  of   the 

*  Their  names  were,  Pandolfo  Mar-     Rontini,   and    Bertoldo   Coreini,   the 
tegli,  Filippo  Mannelli,  Antonio  Nic-     Provveditore  of  the  forti-e^s. 
Goliui,  Batista  Yeatuii,  Bartolomm^o 
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Floreutme  republic.  Next  moniing  the  whole  city  was  stUl 
agitated  and  the  friends  of  liberty  confused  and  intimidated  on 
seeing  the  Medician  palace,  the  Via  Larga,  and  all  that  neigh- 
bourhood bristling  with  spears  and  partizans,  a  plain  proof  that 
the  government  was  settled  without  them.  Cardinal  Cibo 
now  sent  for  Cosimo,  but  he  was  detained  by  his  mother 
whom  late  events  had  alarmed,  and  he  with  early  but  profound 
dissimulation  concealed  his  ambition  under  so  calm  and  modest 
a  demeanour  as  to  provoke  the  contempt  of  his  friends,  until 
turning  with  much  humility  to  his  parent  made  them  a  moderate 
but  veiy  spirited  reply  and  then  repaired  to  the  cardinal. 

By  this  time  the  Senate  had  again  met,  an.l  Cibo  fii-st  taking 
Cosimo  into  the  ludcony  which  overiooks  Saint  Lorenzo,  made  him 
promise  to  render  impartial  justice ;  not  to  separate  from  the 
emperor ;  to  revenge  the   murder  of  Alexander,  and  finally 
take  care  of  his  children  Giulio  and  Giuliai-  then  quitting 
him  Cibo  proceeded  to  the  council  where  in  compliance  with 
the  imperial  decree  he  proposed  Cosimo  as  Alexander  s  lawful 
successor,  without  any  restriction.     The  Senate  however  was 
far  from  unanimous,  and  even  his  most  active  partisans  neither 
assented  to  nor  entirely  dissented  from  the  proposition  :  con- 
ditions and  difficulties  were  interposed ;    Palla  Rucellai  who 
was  a  friend  of  Filippo    Strozzi's,  boldly  and   energetically 
exclaimed  that  he  would  no  longer  have  dukes  nor  lords  nor 
pnncesm  the  Republic;  and  to  prove  his  sincerity  snatched  up 
a  white  bean  which  showing  to  all  the  assembly  he  exclaimed, 
"  This  IS  mij  vote'  and  dropped  it  into  the  ballot-box.     Vettori 
and  Cxuicciardini  immediately  attempted  to  intimidate  him  as 
they  had  done  others  the  day  before,  and  reminded  him  that  his 
white  bean  was  after  all  but  a  single  vote  ;  to  which  he  promptly 
answered  ;  "  If  you  have  already  debated  the  question  and  pre- 
"  determmed  to  carry  it,  there  was  no  necessity  to  send  for  me." 

GiulirriTr  '"  ,Hl  '^"""  iV'''^'     ^•"^■'^  niarried,  first,  Lodovico  Cantel- 

2r  nr^h^h      '  '^K        "'''     ^^''  '"'■     °^''  ^^^^"^'-^'  Bernardetto  de'  Medici : 
ter,  probably  posthumous,  was  a  nun  :     Giulio  married  Livia  Spinola, 
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So  saying  he  rose  to  leave  the  assembly  but  was  gently  retained 
by  the  cardinal  who  beseeched  him  to  consider  the  consequences, 
surrounded  as  they  were  with  armed  bands  of  unscrupulous 
soldiei*s  ;  to  which  he  only  answered  ;  "  that  he  was  more  than 
"seventy-two  and  but  little  evil  could  now  befal  him." 

During  this  altercation  the  four  chief  actors  with  Matteo 
Niccolini  all  coolly  retired  to  another  chamber  and,  as  previously 
concerted,  drew  up  the  following  conditions.  "  That  Cosimo 
di  Giovanni  de'  Medici  was  to  be  entitled  Chief  and  Govenior 
of  the  Florentine  liepublic ;  that  when  absent  from  the  city  he 
was  to  appoint  a  lieutennnt  who  should  be  a  native,  and  that  he 
should  have  a  salaiy  of  1*2,000  llorins :  a  council  of  eight  was 
appointed  to  assist  him  without  whom  he  could  not  open  public 
letters  or  transact  business ;  and  as  Guicciardini,  Vettori,  Ac- 
ciaiuoli,  Strozzi,  and  Niccolini  were  to  be  members,  their  inten- 
tions became  very  evident  and  were  not  lost  upon  the  young 
but  penetrating  Cosimo.  Still  there  was  considerable  opposition, 
especially  from  Francesco  Valori  and  Giovanni  Corsi,  and  the 
question  might  yet  have  failed  had  not  Vitelli  who  stood  armed 
before  the  entrance  and  heard  all  that  passed,  ordered  a  tumul- 
tuous movement  of  the  troops  and  a  clash  of  arms  while  a  voice 
was  heard  at  the  chamber  door  calling  loudly,  ''Despatch, 
"  despatch  quickhj,for  the  troops  can  no  longer  he  restrained.'' 
These  hints  show^ed  the  futility  of  opposition ;  the  question 
tiierefore  passed,  and  Cosimo  appeared  amidst  military  shouts 
of  "  Palle!  "  "  Palle !  "  "  Cosimo ! "  "  Cosimo !  "  but  still 
maintaining  the  most  humble  demeanour,  to  accept  his  new 
dignity  and  thank  the  "  most  loving  and  excellent  Seig- 
*'  niors  for  so  high  a  favour ;  to  assure  them  that  such 
"  thanks  were  only  to  convince  them  that  young  as  he  was  ho 
*'  would  ever  keep  in  view  together  with  the  fear  of  God,  both 
'•  honesty  and  justice  ;  that  he  never  would  injure  anybody 
"  either  in  honour  goods  or  person,  but  rather  defend  them 
"  from  oppression;  and  that  state  afifairs  should  be  directed  by 
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**  the  counsel  and  judgment  of  their  most  prudent  and  most  judi- 
"  cious  lordships  to  whose  opinion  everything  would  be  offered 
*'  and  recommended  "*. 

To  honour  the  new  sovereign  and  revenge  the  old,  both 
soldiers  and  populace  instantly  began  to  plunder  the  houses  of 
ea^h :  these  dwellings  were  almost  under  the  same  roof  as  the 
Medici  palace  and  filled  with  statues,  bronzes,  rare  books,  and 
antiquities :  all  were  carried  off  in  despite  of  every  attempt  to 
prevent  it,  and  the  greater  part  secretly  or  openly  conveyed  to 
Vitelli  s  quarters,  the  veiy  man  who  began  this  Roman  custom  in 
Florence  for  his  own  private  advantage  f.  20,000  ducats'  worth 
was  thus  i>lundered  and  a  large  breach  made  from  the  roof 
to  the  foundation  equal  to  the  space  occupied  by  the  chamber 
in  which  Alexander  was  murdered  ;.  In  the  midst  of  all  this 
tumult  the  citizens  were  everywhere  to  be  seen  in  knots  and 
circles  angrily  descanting  on  the  election,  and  loudly  blaming 
the  apathy  of  the  great,  their  want  of  patriotism,  their  ambition, 
avarice,  and  thirst  of  vengeance  §.  Thus  ended  the  first  act  of 
the  new  tragedy. 

Never  was  there  a  plot  laid  more  deeply,  worked  more  secretly, 
or  finished  more  successfully  than  tbit  of  Lorenzo,  and  perhaps 
none  more  unskilfully  managed  after  the  fact ;  liberty  being  the 
object !  Its  very  secrecy,  the  soul  of  conspiracy,  damaged  its 
action,  for  the  event  was  startling,  incredible,  and  took  men  by- 
surprise  ere  they  were  able  to  improve  their  advantage.  From 
the  hour  of  Clement  s  death  Lorenzo  had  resolved  to  accomphsh 
it,  and  all  his  part  was  ably  done  :  the  ultimate  failure  was  not 
his  fault :  he  might,  it  is  true,  have  risked  every  thing  and  boldly 
exhibited  his  work  in  open  day ;  but  would  such  a  course  have 

•  Varchi,  Lib.  xv.,  pp.  283-295.  Lettere  di    Pn'nHpi,  vol.  Hi.,  folio 

t  Ibid.,  p.  295.  16),  a  D.  al  Fratetlo,  A.  M.  Paulo 

X  This  went  quite  through  the  build-  dtl  T<mo.) 

ing,   and  was  called    «  La    Via   del  §  Lettere   di  Principi,  vol.  iii.,  folio 

Traditorer     It  is  now  occupied  by  161.— Adriani,  Lib.  i.,  p.  18,  &c.— 

the   northern    wing  and  small   inner  Scgni,  Lib.  viii,,  p.  139. 

court  of  the  Riccardi  palace.    (Vide 
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forwarded  the  cause '?  According  to  Varchi  he  excused  himself 
with  three  reasons  for  not  following  up  his  blow  within  the 
city;  namely  that  he  did  repair  to  the  dwellings  of  many 
"  Popolani,"  but  by  some  w^as  not  heard  and  by  others  not  be- 
lieved ;  that  he  had  ordered  Francesco  Zeffo  to  open  the  chamber 
betimes  and  then  inform  Giuliauo  Capponi  and  other  liberals  of 
what  he  saw  there  ;  and  that  Scoronconcolo  scared  at  his  own 
danger  had  lost  his  head  and  was  incessantly  urging  him  to  fly 
as  "  the}j  had  already  done  too  much  "*. 

Lorenzo  himself  certainly  does  not  allege  the  two  first  rea- 
sons either  in  his  *'  Apology"  or  in  his  letter  to  Francesco  de* 
]\ledici,  but  avers  that  such  was  his  intention.  The  praise  or 
blame  due  to  this  sanguinary  deed  can  only  be  measured 
by  Lorenzo's  real  motives  ;  things  always  hard  to  discover  and 
often  veiled  from  the  actor  himself,  but  which  in  this  instance 
may,  from  various  circumstances,  be  fairly  supposed  to  have 
been  the  desire  of  emancipating  his  country.  The  sacrifices 
made  by  him  were  great ;  he  was  heir-presumptive  to  the 
duchy  according  to  imperial  decree ;  he  risked  his  own  life  after 
a  long  and  steady  course  of  apparent  turpitude  which  had  already 
damned  his  living  character  and  would,  if  he  fell  unknown 
and  unappreciated,  have  consigned  it  to  everlasting  infamy. 
He  sacrificed  all  his  property,  endangered  the  lives  of  his 
family,  and  set  everything  on  the  hazard  of  a  die  for  the  great 
object  he  had  in  view !  His  motive,  according  to  some,  was 
innate  wickedness  :  in  the  opinion  of  others  a  wish  to  cancel 
his  wild  conduct  and  its  shameful  consequences  at  Rome ;  and 
in  this  he  fully  succeeded  for  even  Molzi  besides  several  others 
lauded  him  in  public  orations  and  in  epigrams  as  the  second 
Brutus  f .  Others  again  insisted  that  a  thirst  of  fame,  which 
in  him  ever  appeared  insatiable,  was  his  real  motive,  especially 
as  his  mother  was  a  Soderini  and  his  father  one  of  those 


*  Lettere  di  Principi,  vol.  iii.,  folio  161. — Varchi,  Lib.  xv.,  p.  274. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  304. 
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Medici  so  inimical  to  Tiero  di  Lorenzo  as  to  renounce  their 
name  and  arms  for  those  of  the  community  hy  calling  them-  \ 
selves  "  Popoluni."  Varchi  thinks  and  probably  with  some  \ 
reason  that  not  one  but  all  these  motives  contributed  to  the 
bold  and  bloody  act :  Lorenzo  himself  informed  that  historian 
of  his  having  sometimes  thought  of  stabbing  Alexander  with 
his  own  dagger  in  the  market-place  wlien  mounted  on  the  same 
horse,  as  frequently  happened,  l»ut  was  deterred  by  apprehen- 
sions of  his  body  guard  ;  and  on  other  occasions  he  was  pre- 
vented by  doubts  of  not  effectively  finishing  him.  Many  hints 
from  dreams,  omens,  and  other  prognostics  were  given  to  the 
duke,  and  some  of  them  very  remarkable  ;  but  in  every  case 
where  Lorenzino  was  mentioned  or  described,  the  former  in- 
stantly turned  a  deaf  ear  and  neglected  or  ridiculed  the  infonna- 
tion,  for  his  fate  urged  him  forward  heedless  of  everything  *. 

Lorenzo  in  his  apology,  written  after  coming  back  from  the 
Levant  and  subsequent  to  the  disaster  of  Montemurlo,  justifies 
tyrannicide  by  ancient  example  ;  as  approved  of  and  practised 
by  the  most  virtuous  men ;  and  as  disinterested  patriotism, 
all  of  which  rendered  it  not  only  excusable  but  the  bounden 
duty  of  a  worthy  citizen.     He  asserts  that  the  notoriety  of 
Alexander's  tyranny  needed  no  proofs  from  him ;  declares  and 
truly  that  the  duke  was  only  favoured  by  a  few  inftimous  men 
who  preferred  themselves  to  their  country,  yet  could  not  gain- 
say his  tyranny  and  that  by  all  others  he  was  detested.     He 
supports  the  charges  of  tyranny  and  cruelty  by  declaring  that 
amongst  other  acts  he  devised  new  methods  of  death  and  tor- 
ture and  that  he  actually  walled  up  his  victims  so  closely  as  to 
form  one  mass  with  the  brick  and  mortar,  administering  suffi- 
cient food  to  prolong  life  and  torment  as  long  as  nature  would 
suffer  them  !     Such  a  man  instead  of  buniing  Perillus  in  his 
brazen  bull  like  Thalaris,  would  have  loaded  the   Athenian 
artist  with  honours  and  emoluments.   His  six  years  of  tyranny 

•  Varchi,  Lib.  xv.,  p.  274. 
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rivalled  the  worst  six  years  of  the  Agrigentine  monarch,  of 
Nero,  or  Caligula  ;  so  many  citizens  had  he  banished ;  so  many 
persecuted  ;  so  many  beheaded  without  cause  or  process,  only 
for  vain  suspicious  or  words  of  no  importance,  and  so  many  had 
he  poisoned  or  murdered  witli  his  own  hand  or  by  those  of  his 
satellites,  merely  because  they  had  seen  and  known  him  in  his 
lowest  state  of  birth  and  nourishment.    And  when  to  this  were 
added  his  extortions,  rapacity,  rapes,  adulteries ;  his  violation 
of  everything  sacred  or  profane ;    it  became  difficult  to  say 
which  was  most  blameable,  the  impiousness  and  wickedness  of 
the  tyrant,  or  the  despicable  patience  of  the  Florentines  in  so 
long  supporting  him !    Lorenzino  then  discusses  the  meaning  of 
the  word  tyrant  in  the  ancient  signification  and  asserts,  that 
exceeding,  as  he  did,  all  the  royal  villains  of  antiquity  and 
murdering  his  own  mother  without  even  a  shadow  of  those 
reasons  which  moved  Nero  to  the  attempt,  Alexander  was  no 
kinsman  of  his  nor  scion  of  the  house  of  Medici,  but  the  son  of 
a  common  carrier's  vicious  wife ;  and  might  have  been  the 
offspring  of  any  man  that  liappeued  by  accident  to  meet  her ; 
yet  being  born  in  wedlock  he  must  be  considered  as  a  child  of 
the  carrier.     In  answer  to  the  charge  of  infidelity  he  denies 
that  he  was  a  servant  of  Alexander's  or  received  any  benefits 
at  his  hands,  but  paid  his  taxes  and  tolls  like  every  common 
citizen.     Servants  he  adds  are  of  two  descriptions  ;  those  that 
serve  for  hire,  and  slaves,  Fideli,  or  Vassals  ;  but  he  belonged 
to  neither,  nor  was  he  ever  Alexander's  friend  any  more  than 
his  kinsman  ;  he  was  not  allowed  to  carry  arms,  and  the  duke 
with  such  mistrust  could  never  have  loved  him  or  any  body ; 
because  having  murdered  his  own  mother  and  detested  his  cousin 
and  youthful  companion  Ippolito,  he  felt  no  attachment  to  a 
human  being  but  himself.  Lorenzo  declares  that  he  exaggerates 
nothing  either  to  excuse  himself  or  aggravate  the   tyrant's 
crimes  ;  on  the  contrary  he  tells  them  in  the  most  simple  way 
that  they  may  not  seem  more  incredible  than  they  really  were ; 
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but  what  he  asserted  was  notorious  and  still  fresh  in  the  public 
mind  and  memory.  Tyrants  have  been  murdered  even  by  their 
own  brothers  and  the  action  lauded :  the  laws  of  Florence  not 
only  permitted  but  compelled  the  son  to  accuse  his  father  if 
the  latter  were  attempting  to  usurp  the  rule  and  destroy  the 
liberties  of  his  country ;  and  if  so,  was  not  Lorenzo  justified, 
nay  obliged  to  attempt  the  liberation  of  his  already  enslaved 
country,  by  killing  one  who  had  he  even  been  a  kinsman  was  at 
best  a  bastiird,  and  distant  five  or  six  degrees  ?     But  if  tyrants 
were  to  be  considered  safe  from  the  dagger  of  every  man  they 
trusted,  it  would  be  good  for  thefn;  seeing  that  they  then  would 
put  confidence  in  all  the  world !     As  regarded  his  subsequent 
conduct,  he  says,  that  having  determined  to  deliver  his  country, 
the  first  step  was  her  tyrant's  death,  and  thus  far  he  felt  him- 
self competent  to  act  alone ;  but  afterwards  some  aid  became 
necessary  because  he  was  without  friends  arms  or  accomplices ; 
and  in  this  necessity  he  could  trust  more  to  the  outward  and 
exiled  than  to  the  inward  and  enslaved  citizens  after  witness- 
ing the  noble  conduct  of  those  at  Naples  and  the  vile  submis- 
sion of  these  at  Florence  ;  the  former  preferring  death  and 
exile  to  tyranny  ;  the  latter  tyranny  to  liberty  ;  the  first  armed 
and  united,  the  last  discordant  and  defenceless  and  many  of  them 
even  wishing  for  a  continuance  of  the  tyranny,  as  subsequent 
events  demonstrated.     Some  friends  of  liberty  blamed  him  for 
not  exhibiting  the  tyrant  s  corpse ;  but  words  he  says  would 
have  availed  nothing  when  such  facts  had  been  insufficient  to 
arouse  the  citizens  to  a  sense  of  their  own  degradation.    *' And 
"  was   I  then,"  he  asks,  "  to  shoulder  the  mangled  corse  of 
**  Alexander  like  a  common  porter  and  hawk  it  about  the  city 
**  like  a  madman  ?  "     This  could  not  be  done,  especially  as  Sc^- 
ronconcolo  (whom  he  here  calls  ''Piero'')  was,  after  time  for  re- 
flection, utterly  confounded,  terror-struck,  and  useless  :  they 
were  in  the  midst  too  of  Alexander's  guards  and  servants,  and 
the  moon  shone  brightly  :  he  could  it  is  true  have  concealed 
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the  bloody  head  under  his  mantle,  but  whom  was  he  to  address? 
not  having  a  single  friend  in  Florence  that  he  could  confide  in 
or  that  would  have  believed  him  !  for  a  severed  head  shows  but 
little,  and  might  not  have  been  recognised  by  doubting  and 
fearful  men,  especially  in  the  hands  of  one  who  was  supposed 
to  be  a  devoted  servant  of  the  tyrant.  Lorenzo's  death  in  such 
a  cafle  would  have  been  sure  ;  and  this  would  have  given  fresh 
spirit  to  Alexander's  friends  and  thus  have  hurt  the  common 
cause :  besides  he  was  anxious  to  conceal  the  fact  in  hopes  of 
collecting  a  body  of  exiles  whose  appearance  before  Florence 
and  the  discovery  of  the  body  should  be  simultaneous,  and 
that  this  failed  was  not  his  fjiult.  Others  said  that  he  should 
hare  called  the  guard,  exhibited  the  corpse,  and  demanded  of 
them  to  place  him  on  the  vacant  throne  as  Alexander's  legiti- 
mate successor  (in  other  words  trust  to  a  body  of  troops  paid  by 
and  devoted  to  their  late  master)  and  when  once  in  power 
restore  his  country  to  liberty.  But  this  must  have  been  cer- 
tain death  with  loss  of  honour  and  reputation,  because  personal 
ambition  would  then  have  apparently  been  his  motive,  not  his 
country's  freedom  ;  and  such  being  far  from  his  own  thoughts 
80  would  he  have  the  belief  of  it  far  from  those  of  others. 
But  he  owns  that  he  would  have  been  wi'ong  in  not  taking  one 
of  these  courses  had  he  not  expected  that  the  exiles,  acting  in 
the  same  spirit  as  at  Naples,  would  soon  have  completed  th6 
enterprise  along  with  him.  It  would  have  been  wronging  them 
to  have  doubted  this  and  he  would  have  been  rash  had  he  not 
so  acted.  Lorenzo  never  contemplated  such  an  event  as  the 
election  of  Cosimo,  but  had  he  done  so  it  would  not  have  altered 
his  mode  of  action  :  it  is  easy,  he  says,  to  blame  after  the  fact ; 
but  if  the  fault-finders  had  been  actors  they  would  have  hesitated 
at  the  difficulty  of  exciting  an  enslaved  people  while  a  guard 
and  a  fortress  were  watching  every  movement,  especially  when 
all  without  the  walls  were  known  to  be  friends  of  liberty.  And 
if  the  exiles  had  promptly  advanced  nothing  could  have  with- 
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stood  tliern,   not  even   Cosimo's  exaltation  fresh   unexpected 
and  unpopular  as  it  was  !    He  indignantly  repels  the  charge  of 
a  pusillanimous  retreat  through  want  of  s[)irit  to  finish  his  work 
wliich  he  well  knew  from  the  first  was  deep  and  dangerous :  he 
only  went  to  Constantinople  when  every  hope  had  withered, 
but  even  that  voyage,  he  says,  might  have  been  useful  had 
not  his  evil  fortune  still  attended  him.     In  conclusion,  he 
asserts  that  he  has  more  reason  to  iM.n^t  of  h.iving  emancipated 
Florence  by  leaving  her  without  a  tyrant  than  his  detractors  to 
aver  that  he  failed  in  anything  ;  because  he  not  only  killed  the 
tyrant  but  promptly  endeavoured  to  aruuso   those  whom  he 
knew  could  and  he  thought  would  do  most  for  their  country. 
'*  And  am  I  to  blame,"  he  warmly  asks,  "am  I  to  blame  because 
"  I  did  not  find  in  thrttt  that  readiness  and  ardour  which  ought 
**  to   have   been   found    there?     And   what   now  can  I  do? 
**  Behold  what  I  did  alone !     Did  I  i\iil  there  ?     Demand  not 
*•  of  men  more  than  they  are  able  to  perform,  and  believe  that 
**  if  I  could  possibly  have  brought  tdl  the  citizens  into  such  a 
**  frame  of  mind  as  was  due  to  their  country,  that  as  I  did  not 
*'  hesitate  to  destroy  the  tyrant  as  a  means  to  my  proposed 
"  end,  nor  to  endanger  my  life,  nor  abandon  my  mother,  my 
"  brother,  and  most  precious  things,  and  lay  my  house  in  its 
**  present  ruin ;  believe  that  for  the  same  end  it  would  have 
*'  been  more  easy  to  spill  my  own  Mood  and  that  of  my  family, 
"  being  very  certain  that  neither  tin  y  nor  I  could  finish  our 
*'  lives  more  gloriously  in  our  counLrv  s  service  '  *. 


CoTEMPORARY  MoNARCHs.  —  England,  Scotland,  France,  Spain,  the  two 
Sicilies,  Austria,  the  Empire,  and  Constantinople,  unchanged. — Podc  :  Paul 
HI.,  1534.  ' 


•  Origine  c  Descendonza  de'  Medici,     at  length  by  Roscoc.  Life  of  LoreiiZOy 
MS. —  The   "Apologia"  is  published     Appendix,  \xxx\\. 
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COSIMO     I. 
LORD    OF    FLORENCE. 

CosiMo  Di  Giovanni  de'  Medici's  elevation  at  seventeen  and 
a  hall  years  of  age  to  the  lordship  of  Florence  threw  a  cold  and 
withenng  shade  upon  the  commonwealth  ;  it  blighted 
reviving  hope  and  shut  out  the  last  beams  of  expiring   ''*^'  ^^''' 
liberty.     After  the  opening  burst  of  anger  a  deadly'^fear  over- 
spread  the   mhabit^xnts:    subdued,  mortified,   dejected,   they 
wandered  through  the  town  mth  downcast  looks  ashamed  of 
their  own  apathy  and  cursing  their  unhappy  fate  in  being  citi- 
zens of  Florence  a  title  once  so  glorious  revered,  and  coveted  ! 
All  felt  ashamed  that  after  such  a  tyranny  so  fair  an  occasion 
sliould  be  lost  and  that  some  few  individuals  against  the  general 
will  were  allowed  again  to  place  a  yoke  upon  their  necks 

Of  all  opportunities  for  recovering  lost  independence  this 
had  been  the  best ;  every  one  was  weary  of  servitude  ;  the  elder 
Medician  race  the  sovereigns  of  Florence  were  extinct,  and  those 
ntizens  who  commanded  the  arms  and  the  fortresses  were  not  dis- 
inchnedto,and  could  with  ease  have  restored  the  commonwealth 
yet  almost  all  had  shrunk  from  the  proof;  six  heavy  years  of  de- 
spotism had  dislocated  thejoints  of  liberty  and  subdued  that  bound- 
mg  spirit  by  which  they  once  were  moved.  Deep  execrations  were 
breathed  against  the  traitors,  and  above  all  others  was  Francesco 
Gmcciardini  anathematised  with  one  loud  and  universal  curse  ' 
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Noble  in  birth  ;  by  some  thought  houest,  and  iu  theory  virtuous  ; 
his  proud  yet  sordid  nature  chose  rather  to  bow  submissively  to 
despotism  than  endure  equality  in  a  freer  state,  and  he  openly 
and  shamelessly  rejoiced  in  the  success  of  his  work.     "  Let 
them.'  he  unblushingly  exclaimed,  "  Lei  them  murder  princes, 
"iid  ,H  a  moment  their  place  shall  be  supplied  by  others."     Be- 
sides his  natural  detestation  of  ix.pular  government  Guicciar- 
duii  exalted  Cosimo  because  his  own  daughter  Lisabetta  was 
engaged  to  him  in  marriage ;  and  this  circumstance  coupled  with 
the  influence  he  had  as  he  supposed,  already  gained  over  Cosimo 
by  managing  his  great  lawsuit  with  Lorcnzino,  Mattered  liim  with 
the  hope  of  ruling  Horence  while  the  youug  Medici  followed 
ills  diversions.     He  was  mistaken  :    for  Cosimo  commanding 
as  he  did  both  troops  and  fortresses  soon  trampled  on  the 
parchment  fetters  of  his  power,  and  while  he  aspired  to  a  more 
splendid   alliance  dashed   aside   both  customs  and  counsels, 
especially  Guicciar<Uni-s,  and  with  the  advice  of  Octavian  of 
Aledicis  determined  to  assume  absolute  authority,  to  attach 
himself  exclusively  to  Charles,  demand  his  daughter  in  marriage 
and  so  secure  a  despotic  and  unlimited  sovereignty  *. 

Cosimo  had  previously  been  esteemed  a  boy  of  slow  parts  and 
rather  timid  disposiUon  ;  neither  of  them  likely  in  a  Medici 
and  both  niapplicable  to  him  :  he  was  in  fact  a  true  Medici : 
bold,  arnbitious,  able,  and  naturally  deceitful.  Under  a  calm 
reserved  and  even  modest  manner,  well  becoming  his  youth,  he 
concealed  the  most  aspiring  thouglits,  the  most  despotic  notions, 
the  niost  profound  powe,-s  of  dissimulation  f.  No  man  (for  his 
veiy  fir^t  acts  were  those  of  an  experienced  statesman,  not  a  boy) 
no  man  was  more  jealous  of  power,  and  none  had  more  confidence 
in  his  own  ability  to  use  it:  absolute  in  temper,  suspicious  in 
nature,  clear  m  his  views,  and  resolute  in  following  them,  the 
hoy-sportsman  who  wa.s  expected  to  continue  his  sylvan  life 

t  ^  .U  d,  Co«m„,  I.,  da  Giov.mba.i,u  cfni',  Lib.  J"f.  Iv!  EJ.  1 61 1 . 
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and  leave  older  heads  to  govern,  soon  became  the  most  dreaded 
statesman  in  Florence*.  This  was  what  Vittori  wanted  and 
he  was  honest  enough  to  avow  it,  but  Guicciardini  played  a 
deeper  game  and  failed.  One  of  Cosimo's  first  acts  was  an 
anmesty  for  the  exiles,  but  scarcely  a  man  took  advantage  of  it 
except  Donato  Giannotti,  and  he  finding  himself  insecure  soon 
quitted  Florence  accompanied  by  Benedetto  Varchi  the  historian 
who  although  not  an  exile  seems  to  have  attached  himself 
for  a  while  to  Piero  Strozzi,  and  even  carried  arms  against 
the  same  Cosimo  by  whom  he  was  subsequently  so  mucli 
befriended  f . 

During  these  transactions  the  Florentine  cardinals  Salviati 
1  ucci,  Kidolfi,  Gaddi,  and  Monti  assembled  with  all  the  exiles 
then  in  Home  to  discuss  the  affairs  of  their  countiy      Com- 
luunications   were    instantly  held  with   Filippo   Strozzi,   who 
though  extremely  reluctant  to  venture  purse  or  person  was 
fanally  induced  to  enlist  a  body  of  men  in  the  cause.    His  reasons 
were  not  without  weight ;  more  could  be  done  he  thought  by 
compromise  than  arms,  the  war  would  be  that  of  a  public  trea- 
sury against  a  private  purse,  and  the  latter  his  own ;  the  success 
doubtful;  the  loss  certain :  he  himself  was  no  soldier;  Vitelli 
could  be  bribed ;  and  any  agreement  with  the  Pallesc'hi  short 
of  pure  tyranny  would  be  advisable,  more  especially  as  they  had 
the  impenal  forces  close  at  then-  back  and  the  French  except 
m  promises,  were  doubtful  and  far  away.     Nevertheless  while 
troops  were  rapidly  assembling  under  the  cardinals,  secretly 
encouraged  by  Pope  Paul ;  Filippo  at  the  urgent  requisition  of 
t  le  French  ambassador  moved  from  Venice  to  Bologna,  enlisted 
three  thousand  men  under   Count  Jeronimo  de'  Peppoli  at 
C  astighone  de'  Gatti,  and  made  eveiy  preparation  to  advance 
on   Florence    simultaneously   with    the    Roman    division    of 
exiles.     Meanwhile  Cosimo  bestirred  himself;  an  envoy  was 

•  Segni,  Lib.  viii.,  p.  ]46.--Adriani,  Lib.  i«  p.  20. 
t  Adriani,  Lib.  i«,  p.  2  L— Varolii,  Lib.  xv.,  p.  322. 
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instantly  despatched  to  conciliate  the  cardinals  and  amongst 
them  his  uncle  Salviati  who  on  catching  a  distant  glimpse  of 
the  pontificate  through  Cosimo's  exaltation  is  said  to  have  after- 
wards viewed  national  liberty  in  a  different  aspect  =5=.  Monti 
and  Pucci,  the  first  from  indifference  the  last  from  private  feel- 
ings at  once  fell  off:  messengers  private  and  public  were  sent 
by  Cosimo  to  the  cardinals  and  to  Salviati  in  particular :  Cheru- 
bino  Buonanni  and  Bernardo  de'  jMedici  Bishop  of  Forli,  were 
commissioned  to  the  emperor  in  Spain  fur  the  purpose  of 
claiming  his  support  and  the  hand  of  ^largai'et,  together  with 
possession  of  the  citadel  which  Vitelli,  who  was  in  fact  master 
of  Florence,  had  occupied  by  treachery  and  held  in  the  emperor's 
name.  Justly  doubting  Vitelli,  Cosimo  put  all  his  other  strong- 
holds in  order ;  he  rode  through  the  city  attended  by  Alex- 
ander s  guard  but  only  a  few  citizens,  for  the  Palleschi  were 
insecure,  discontented,  and  jdotting  how  to  diminish  his  power  ; 
and  the  great  body  who  were  in  liivour  of  liberty  would  not 
expose  themselves  to  the  suspicion  of  having  adhered  to  him  ; 
nor  did  they  think  his  reign  could  last ;  nor  was  the  memory 
of  Savonarola  or  his  prophecies  yet  extinct,  but  still  strong 
and  active  in  the  minds  of  men  and  fostered  by  both  monks 
and  Piagnoni ;  so  powerful  an  impression  did  that  priest  leave 
on  the  hearts  of  his  followers  !  Many  citizens  (piitted  Florence ; 
the  people  were  in  suspense  and  doubt,  the  machine  so  sud- 
denly constructed  was  expected  to  fall  as  suddenly  to  pieces, 
and  even  the  children  and  populace  but  faintly  and  timidly 
shouted  the  rallying  cry  of  the  Medici  f .  In  this  state  of 
public  feeling  Cosimo  had  the  gloomy  prospect  of  an  attack  on 
the  side  of  Bologna  by  three  thousand  regidar  troops  besides  a 
large  body  of  exiles ;  on  that  of  Ptome  by  fifteen  hundred  ; 
all  directed  by  the  power  and  moral  influence  of  five  cardinals 
assisted  not  only  by  Valori,  Albizzi  and  the  leading  exiles, 

•  Varchi,  Lib.  -tv.,  p.  311. — Adriani,  Lib.  i",  p.  24. 
t  Varchi,  Lib.  xv.,  pp.  21)7-9. 


but  secretly  by  Paul  himself,  and  even  by  the  king  of  France 
tlirough  his  ambassador  in  that  city. 

On  the  other  side  the  Marquis  del  Vasto  now  Imperial  Lieu- 
tenant in  Lombardy,  on  hearing  of  Alexander's  death  directly 
offered  succours  to  Cardinal  Cibo  ;  imperial  agents  from  all 
quarters    flocked  to   Florence,  and    three    thousand   Spanish 
inf\mtry  besides  two  German  companies  were  soon  on  theii- 
march  from  Genoa ;  not  however  to  support  the  Medician  so 
much  as  the  imperial  interests,  or  rather  to  subjugate  Flo- 
rence =«=.     Against  these  difficulties  and  the  sudden  retreat  of 
Margaret  to  the  citadel  with  all  her  husband's  treasure,  Cosimo 
showed  an  undaunted  countenance,  and  basing  his  operations 
on  the  dangerous  imi)erial  succours  whose  march  he  hurried  as 
much  as  possible,  determined  to  overreach  the  cardinals.    The 
latter  had  now  arrived  at  Monte  Rosi  and  were  advancing 
rapidly  on  Florence  when  the  confirmed  success  of  Cosimo  s 
election  startled  them  and  turned  Salviati's  thoughts  to  higher 
schemes,  as  the  first  rumour  of  it  had  detached  Monti  and  Pucci, 
neither  being  warmly  inclined  to  the  cause  f.      Ridolfi  was 
still  sincere  and  Salviati  pretended  to  be  so,  yet  retarded  eveiy 
movement   towards   Florence.      At   Montepulciano   Cosimo's 
ambassadors  met   and  finally  persuaded  them  to  quit  their 
troops  who  were  fast  closing  up  under  Gianpaulo  Orsini  da 
Cen  and  Kuberto  Strozzi,  and  proceed  peaceably  to  Florence. 
To  accomplish  this  Cosimo  had  promised  to  stop  the  forward 
mai'ch  of  the  Spaniards,  and  on  the  other  Imnd  a  note  from 
Salviati  ordered   the    disbanding  of  Filippo   Strozzi's  levies 
m  the  north  j.     Yet  the  advance  of  the  Imperialists  so  far 
from  being  slackened  was   hastened  to  the  utmost,  and  the 
Marquis  del  Vasto  was  too  ready  on  all  occasions  to  support 
his  master's  authority  against  French  influence  in  Florence 

*  Lcttere  di  Principi,    vol.  iii.,  folio  33,38. 

I61.-Adriani,Lib.io,p.25.  |  There  is   some  discrepancy   about 

T  Adnani    Lib.  i",  pp.  40  and  2.—  the  i^act  time  when  this   note  wag 

l>ini,  V  Ua  di  Cosimo,  Lib.  i«,  pp.  32,  written. 
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whatever  faction  might  be  uppermost.  For  this  purpose  nume- 
rous envoys  were  despatched  there,  amongst  whom  was  the  Abate 
Negro  from  Andrea  Doria,  and  afterwards  Bernardino  Bishop 
of  Aquila  made  his  appearance,  all  charged  with  full  powers  to 
treat  for  the  emperor*.  Paul  III.  on  the  contrary'  entirely  but 
secretly  abetted  the  exiles,  for  he  had  a  private  quarrel  with 
Alexander  and  cordially  hated  the  Medici  whose  property 
at  Ippolito's  death  he  had  seized,  plundered,  or  given  up  to 
their  creditors  ;  and  moreover  was  resolved  on  exalting  the 
house  of  Famese  at  all  hazards.  He  had  ma<le  his  natural 
son  Pier  Luigi,  Gonfalonier  of  the  Church,  from  which  he  had 
already  determined  to  sever  Parma  and  Placentia  as  a  duke- 
dom :  to  accomplish  this  was  difficult ;  but  by  making  himself 
neutral  between  Charles  and  Francis  he  would  be  courted  by 
l)oth  and  the  city  of  Xovara  had  already  been  conferred  on 
Pier  Luigi  Famese  by  the  fonner.  Alexander  who  was 
thoroughly  Ghibeline  had  exclaimed  loudly  against  such  equi- 
vocal conduct  and  called  on  him  to  declare  himself,  which 
coupled  with  the  private  enmity  already  existing  made  Paul 
not  only  rejoice  in  his  death  but  become  a  more  bitter  enemy 
of  his  successor!.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Florence  the  car- 
dinals, though  their  progress  was  retarded  by  every  possible 
mesms,  were  treated  most  respectfully  and  honourably  I :  Cosimo 
first  sent  Alamanno  de'  Pazzi  to  welcome  their  entrance  into 
the  Florentine  states;  then  followed  Matteo  Niccolini  and 
Luigi  Kidohi  as -ambassadors  to  request  some  clear  exposition 
of  their  views  and  invite  a  calm  discussion  of  what  might  seem 
best  for  the  public  welfare.  At  ten  miles  distance,  on  the 
representation  of  Cosimo  through  Boccale  de'  Medici,  their 
followers  were  gently  disarmed,  but  not  without  great  suspicion 
and  almost  a  retrograde  movement  on  the  part  of  the  cardmals 

•  Adriani,  Lib.  i.,  p.  25.  of  their  reception,  and  says  that  they 

+  Varchi,  Lib.  xv.,  p.  302.  were  roughly  sjwken  to  and  treated. 

t  Nardi    difters   from    other   writers,  (Vide  Lib.  x.,  p.  329.) 
especially  from  Adriaui,  in  the  account 


who  feared  foul  play  while  Cosimo   apprehended  a  popular 
nsmg  against  himself  from  the  encouragement  of  their  pre- 
sence--.  They  however  proceeded  and  were  received  by  Cosimo 
in  person  at  the  gates  :  negotiations  soon  began  and  everj^ 
means  were  made  use  of  by  Ridolfi  and  apparently  by  Salviati 
to  persuade  his  sister  that  her  son  had  better  renounce  the 
prmcipahty  and  retire  to  a  private  station.     But  though  Maria 
was  somewhat  alarmed  at  the  first  announcement  of  Cosimo's 
exaltation  m  consequence  of  Alexanders  recent  fate,  she  had 
already  rallied,  and  no  less  ambitious  than  he  plainly  declared 
to  her  brother  that  as  the  dignity  was  not  sought  by  either  but 
freely  bestowed  by  Cosimo's  fellow-citizens  she  would  advise 
him  in  face  of  every  peril  to  hold  it  and  stake  life  and  liberty 
withal :  if  he  failed,  the  satisfaction  of  having  been  a  soverei^rn 
would  still  be  left,  and  to  give  his  place  up  tamely  would  only 
show  an  Ignoble  mind  and  do  no  credit  to  either  of  them.     On 
seeing  this,  Salviati  who  was  thought  to  be  the  secret  abettor 
of  all,  endeavoured  to  come  to  a  compromise,  but  Ridolfi  and 
Baccio  Valori  would  hear  of  none  and  insisted  on  the  old 
popular  form  of  government  with  some  restrictions.     '♦  But 
Baccio."  said  Vettori,  "  what  form  do  you  intend  to  give  t<i 
this  new  government  of  priors  and  gonfalonier  ?"     Valori  did 
not  care  what  form  provided  that  it  were  only  free.      "  But  " 
rejoined  Vettori,  "  if  you  guard  it  with  restrictions' it  will  not 
"  be  free ;  and  if  you  do  not,  what  will  there  be  to  prevent 
"  your  being  expelled  by  the  people,  and  being  thus  forced  to 
''fly  with  disgrace  from  Florence,?"     "Then, "  angrily  retorted 
Ridolfi,  "  do  you  Francesco  want  to  commit  an  aet  of  such 
"  wickedness  as  to  set  up  a  tyrant,  so  that  none  shall  have 
"liberty  to  think  of  the  public  good  or  the  city's  welfare?" 
And  with  equal  heat  Vettx3ri  answered,  '*  Yes,  this  wicked  act 
"of  setting  up  a  tyrant  must  be  accomplished,  just  because  in 
"  these  times  we  shaU  find  no  way  that  is  a  whit  less  wicked." 

*  Adriani,  Lib.  i.,  p.  26.— Cini,  Lib.  i.,  p.  3d. 
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Thus  ended  the  discussion  but  not  without  long  and  violent 
interruptions  and  insults  from  Vitelli's  soldiers,  all  artfully 
excited  by  him  and  Guicciardini,  who  foresaw  that  the  sword 
alone  as  in  all  such  cases,  would  decide  the  difference,  and 
that  was  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  Vitelli  who  wielded  it  for 
himself  and  the  emperor  ;  he  had  the  fortress,  Margaret,  and 
Alexander's  treasures ;  the  last  of  which  he  plundered ;  and 
was  virtually  master  of  Florence*. 

Ridolfi  and  Valori  then  retired  with  the  intention  of  bring- 
ing up  their  troops  from  Montepulciano  but  Salviati  conjured 
them  to  take  no  decided  step  until  he  had  made  one  more 
attempt  at  accommodation  :  the  citizens  wlio  hud  lioped  some- 
thing from  their  arrival  were  disappointed ;  the  insolence  of 
Vitelli's  troops  an<l  reenforcements  had  augmented  to  such  a 
degree  that  they  seemed,  as  they  really  were,  masters  of  the  town 
and  the  acclamations  of  the  populace  for  IMedician  i-ule  resounded 
on  all  sides  ;  wherefore  but  little  good  was  to  be  expected.    This 
attachment  of  the  populace  was  not  undeserved ;  while  they 
met  only  contempt  and  oppression   from  tlie  rich  and  free 
citizens  the  Medici  had  always  taken  pains  to  court  them  and 
check  such  oppressions  which  thus  to  a  certain  point  upheld 
justice  between  rich  and  poor :  neither  did  this  class  feel  any 
direct  taxation;  their  markets  were  generally  well   supplied, 
and  they  were  continually  amused  by  small  donations  games 
and  spectacles  which  gave  both  work  and  pleasure  at  the  sole 
cost  of  the  Medici,  or  rather  of  the  public  ;  but  to  the  indirect 
source  of  expense  which  wa§  themselves,  these  people  never 
looked.     Nevertheless,   the   fact   seems   undoubted   that   the 
Florentine  populace  and  subject  cities  were  at  all  times  far 
more  attached  to  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Medici  than  to 
the  popular  government  of  Florence  f .    Salviati  had  been  urgent 

♦  Adriani,  Lib  io  pp.  26-33.-Nardi,     pp.    153-6.- Cini,    Vita   di    Cosiino, 

Lib.  X.,  pp.   329-33a.— Varohi,   Lib.     Lib.  i",  pp.  31-32. 

XV.,  pp.  311-322.— Segni,  Lib.  viii.,     f  Adriani,  Lib.  i.,  p.  14. 
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with  his  nephew,  not  indeed  to  give  up  the  lordship  of  Florence, 
but  to  renounce  the  imperial  party  for  that  of  Francis,  as  being 
more  certain  and  beneficial :  but  Cosimo  saw  too  cleariy  into 
the  difference  of  character  and  abilities  of  these  two  monarchs, 
therefore  adhered  to  C  hades ;  and  is  moreover  said  to  have 
utterly  confuted  all  Salviati's  reasoning  on  the  subject  *. 

The  three  cardinals'  movements  after  all  negotiation  had 
finished  are  variously  narrated,  but  the  result   according  to 
Segui  and  Ciui  was  a  sort  of  compromise  with  Cosimo  signed 
by  the  exiles,  by  which  they  were  declared  free  to  return ;  the 
Montepulciano  forces  and  all  other  levies   to  be  disbanded, 
Cosimo  continuing  to  rule  under  existing  limitations,  and  the 
Spanish  auxiliaries  then  near  Florence  to  be  remanded.     Sal- 
viati remained  in  the  city,  the  other  cardinals  retii-ed  for  a  while 
to  the  country  but  finally  quitted  their  villas  with  Valori  for  Bo- 
logna :  the  exUes'  force  was  dismissed,  but  they  themselves  feared 
to  retura,  and  the  Spaniards  instead  of  retiring  were  brought 
hastily  up  and  quartered  round  Fiesole.     Salviati's  repeated 
attempts  to  influence  Cosimo  awakened  his  mother's  appre- 
hensions ;  she  believed  that  Guicciardini  and  other  counsellors 
might  be  won  by  him  and  therefore  promptly  informed  Vitelli 
that  unless  some  means  were  found  to  remove  her  brother  all 
would  be  ruined   and   the    emperor    lose    Florence.     Vitelli 
though  somewhat  startled  at  such  a  hint  from  a  sister,  instantly 
marched  a  thousand  men  to  Salviati's  house,  occupied  the  door- 
way, stairs,  and  ante-chamber ;  commanded  the  troops  to  clash 
their  arms  as  if  m  tumult  and  so  alarmed  the  cardinal  that 
he  decamped  next  day  and  finally  joined  his  companions  at 
Bologna  f. 

It  has  been  said  that  on  Alexander's  death  the  Duchess  of 
Florence  had  fled  with  all  her  treasure  to  the  citadel,  and  that 
A  itelh  seeing  his  advantage  in  commanding  both,  had  succeeded 

+  ittri  ^i\'  ^"'^•-  '^■\r.       r  ..  PP-  43-44.-Varchi,  Lib.  xv.,  pp.  320- 

t  Ibid.,  p.  33.-Cmi,  Vita,  Lib.  i%     21.~Segni,  Lib.  viii.,  pp.  156-158. 
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by  stratagem  in  his  object.  He  knew  that  the  governor  Pau- 
lantonio  da  Parma  was  a  weak  and  careless  man,  and  had  there- 
fore managed  to  introduce  some  troops  and  a  captain  of  his  own 
as  second  in  command.  On  the  ver}^  night  of  Cosimo's  election 
he  requested  a  conference  with  Paulant«)nio  at  the  gate,  and  as 
previously  concerted,  his  officer,  Meldola  of  Otranto,  ciilled  out 
*•  Traitor  "  from  tlie  ramparts  above  :  it  was  uiglit :  a  slight 
tumult  had  been  excited  outside  on  purpose  to  draw  Paulantonio 
nearer  to  the  gate,  whereupon  Vitelli  watching  his  moment  gave 
him  a  jerk  and  shut  him  out  altogether,  then  with  Meldola's 
aid  made  himself  master  of  the  fortress.  Immediately  waiting 
on  Margaret  and  Cardinal  Cibo  who  had  retired  with  her,  he 
assured  them  that  all  was  done  with  a  view  to  their  safety  and 
the  emperor  s  benetit :  of  the  former  there  was  small  danger;  the 
latter  was  true,  but  so  mingled  with  Vitelli 's  personal  interest 
as  to  become  identical.  He  also  endeavoured  to  justify  this 
conduct  to  Cosimo  who  feigned  acquiescence,  Vitelli  publicly 
promising  both  him  and  Guicciai'diui  to  hold  the  citadel  for  that 
prince  and  the  Florentine  government.  The  duke,  for  so  he 
was  already  called,  suppressed  his  anger  and  dissembled,  yet 
was  lK)ldly  counselled  by  Acciaiuoli  to  arrest  Vitelli  at  the  next 
audience  and  after  casting  him  from  the  palace  windows  proceed 
at  once  to  the  fortress,  marry  the  duchess  by  force  and  trust  to 
an  after-explanation  with  the  emperor-.  This  was  a  daring 
act  yet  Cosimo  seemed  willing  to  venture,  and  by  doing  so 
would  have  saved  himself  a  world  of  subsequent  anxiety ;  but 
Guicciardini  s  fears  of  incensitig  the  emperor  made  him  prefer 
dissimulation  and  Vitelli  proceeded  triumphantly.  With  the 
assistance  of  L'Unghero,  Giomo,  and  some  imperial  agents  about 
the  young  and  inexperienced  Margaret  Alexanders  property 
was  shamefully  pillaged,  a  great  part,  especially  of  the  money, 
remaining  with  ViteUi,  to  the  amount  of  60,000  ducats,  besides 

*  Nardi,  Lib.  x.,  p.  326.— Cini,  Vita,     299.— Adriani,  Lib.  i«,  p.  21.— Segni, 
Lib.  i*,  p.  31.—Varchi,  Lib.  xv.,  p.     Lib.  viii.,  p.  1 48. 


valuables  of  every  kind  equal  to  half  that  sum.     Loading  his 
mules  with  these,  and  other  costly  articles  from  the  plunder  of 
Lorenzo's  and  Cosimo  s  dwellings,  this  chief,  who  was  Ulegitimate 
and  a  simple  military  adventurer,  sent  the  booty  to  Citerna  a 
town  he  once  held  for  Clement  VIL  where  he  purchased  ex- 
teusiAely.      By  all  this  villany  he  made  himself  in  reality 
master  of  Florence,  for  the  imperial  agents  looked  to  him  as  a 
man  on  whom  their  sovereign's  interests  depended,  and  courted 
him  accordingly;  his  insolence  therefore  became  unbounded 
and  when  he  visited  Cosimo  it  was  always  with  a  strong  guard. 
Xor  was  this  power  confined  to  Florence ;   at  Pistoia  where 
faction  was  up  and  bloody  and  in  many  other  places  he  was  repre- 
sented  like  a  prince  by  his  minions  and  everywhere  fomented 
divisions  in  order  to  make  use  of  them  when  occasion  required. 
Cosimo  thus  fleeced  and  his  property  plundered  for  his  own 
honour,  had  only  the  state  coffers  to  supply  both  public  and  pri- 
vate  expenses  ;  and  they  were  empty !     The  consequence  was 
new  loans  and  a  more  stringent  taxation  which  ran  the  annual 
revenue  up  to  500,000  florins  and  bore  heavily  on  a  distressed 
and  discontented  people ;  yet  with  all  this  the  salt  tax  was  les- 
sened and  yielded  a  greater  revenue*.     Faction  it  has  been 
just  said  was  again  rife  in  Pistoia  according  to  custom  when  any 
great  revolution  occurred  in  Florence :  Baccino  Bracciolini,  the 
chief  of  that  family  and  the  Cellesi,  and  leader  of  all  the  Pan- 
ciatic  faction  was  with  Francesco   Brunozzi   in   Florence   at 
Alexander  s  death ;  hearing  of  it  by  times  they  instantly  repaired 
to  Pistoia  and  assembling  the  Panciatichi  related  what  had 
occurred,  urged  them  to  seize  so  auspicious  a  moment,  and  on 
pretence  of  supporting  the  Medici  control  Pistoia  by  driving  their 
rivals  with  slaughter  flames  and  devastation  into  everiasting  exile. 
Such  counsel  was  too  gratif^ang  not  to  be  approved,  too  congenial 
not  to  be  instantly  adopted:  they  immediately  armed;  their 
youngest  men  issued  forth  with  concealed  daggers  and  stabbed 

*  Cini,  Vita,  Lib.  i»,  pp.  49  and  62.— Segni,  Lib.  viii.,  p.  158. 
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every  individual  of  the  opposite  faction  that  they  met :  fourteen 
principal    enemies  were    thus  silently  despatched  while  pur- 
suing their  private  business  :  then  came  the  tumult :  armed 
Panciatichi  lilled  the  streets ;  the  Cancellieri  fled  in  all  direc- 
tions, but  neither  private  house  nor  j)ublic  palace,  nor  tower 
nor  temple  nor  altar,  nor  sepulchre,  nor  even  the  seat  of  law 
and  justice  itself  could  save  them ;  some  flew  through  the  city 
gates,  others  leaped  from  the  walls  and  fled   towards   Prato 
Florence  and  the  neighbouring  hills  :  yet  all  in  vain  !     They 
were  pursued  everywhere ;  neither  castle  nor  villa  nor  church 
nor  convent  availed  against  the  knife  of  their  enemies  !     Gavi- 
nana,  San  Marcello,  Lanciuola,  Crespole,  Pupiglio,  Cutigliano, 
all  streamed  with  the   blood  of  the  Gancellieri  ;   not  of  men 
alone,  but  women   and   children  and   infants  in  their  cradle 
were   promiscuously   sacrificed    to    the    Moloch   of   ambition, 
hatred,  and  private  feud  -:•.     Giovan  Filippo  Sozzifiinti  an  old 
man  of  seventy  was  tottering  along  on  his  stick  endeavouring 
to  save  himself  in  the  hospital  of  Ceppo  when  he  was  over- 
taken by  a  near  relation  belonging  to  the  other  set,  and  one  of 
the  Bracciolini  exclaimed,  "  Let  him  go,  he  is  old  and  cannot 
live  much  longer."     **  Then,''  answered  the  other,  "  it  is  better 
"  that  he  should  fall  by  my  hand  who  as  his  kiiisman   will  use 
"  him  more  discreetly  and  kill  him   irith  fewer  wounds  than 
*'  others  would  do.''  And  so  saying  stabbed  him  to  the  heart  f. 
These  disorders   affected  the  exiles  :  Baccio  Valori  scared 
from  Florence  by  Vitellis  ferocious  insolence  when  the  latter 
was  relieved  from  apprehension  by  the  dispersion  of  Salviati's 
troops,  had  retired  to  his  villa  called  " //  Bamiic"  situated 
near  MonUile  a  stronghold  of  the  Caucellieri  faction  belonging 
to  the  rich  and  powerful  Gherardini,  where  many  of  the  Pis- 
toian  fugitives  had  sought  shelter |.     Here  he  busied  himself 
in  nourishing  the  flame  of  their  vengeance,  and  expecting  Nic- 

•    Adrian!,    Lib.   i",   p.  22 — Varchi,     toia  c  Fazioni  d'ltalia,  torn,  iii.,  Lib. 

Lib.  XV.,  pp.  .326-32.  xxi.,  p.  145. 
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colaio  Bracciolini  with  a  detachment  paid  by  Fflippo  Strozzi,  he 
hoped  to  make  a  counter-revolution  in  Pistoia.    This  increased 
the  alarms  and  suspicions  of  Salviati's  influence  in  Florence 
as  already  noticed,  and  occasioned  the  final  dispersion  of  the 
cardinals,  who  first  joining  Valori  at  his  villa  were  again  scared 
by  Vitelli  and  fled  to   Bologna  *.     Here  their  consultations 
recommenced,  but  Filijipo  Strozzi,  knowing   that   the    main 
expense  of  war  would  fall  on  his  shoulders  and  designing  still 
to  ettect  a  compromise,  was  overruled  ;  and  liartolommeo  Caval- 
canti,  not  an  exUe  but  disgusted  with  events  at  Florence,  was 
by  acclamation  appointed  ambassador  to   Francis  I.     He   was 
to  demand  of  that  monarch  as  the  protector  of  so  many  and 
so  powerful  a  body  of  exiles,  the  open  espousal  of  their  cause 
and  their  restoration  by  force  of  arms,  with  an  engagement  on 
their  part  to  hold  Florence  at  his  devotion.     This  was  warmly 
seconded  by  the  French  ambassador  at  Venice  who  disbursed 
in,000  ducats  towards  the  commencement  of  war  in  Tuscany  and 
as  a  diversion  for  the  imperial  armies  in  Piedmont  where  the 
French  banners  were  fast  retiring  before  them.  ]\Iuch  promise 
accompanied  this  gift,  but  the  Imperialists  were  too  strong  in 
Tuscany  to  allow  of  any  hostile  movement  at  that  moment 
without  more  solid  aid  from  Francis.     About  this  time  Piero 
Strozzi  joined  the  exiles  from  Piedmont,  where  he  had  been 
niakuig  his  first  campaigns  and  gained  laurels  as  a  colonel  in 
the  French  service,  but  now  with  his  fiery  intemperate  spirit 
he  subdued  his  father  by  threats  and  insolence,  urging  for- 
ward hostilities  with  all  the  unfledged  confidence  of  a  young 
and   ardent  candidate  for  military  fame   inflated  by  an  in- 
cipient credit  in  the  ranks  of  France  f.     His  presence  gave 
new   strength   to   Valori   and   Antonfrancesco   degli  Albizzi, 
both  strong  for  war  but  hitherto  repressed  by  Salviati  and 
t  ilij'po  Strozzi.     The  former  expected  great  assistance  from 

•   Cini,  Vita,  Lib.  i«,  p.  AQ.  Lib.  xv.,  p.  339.--Cini,  Vita,  Lib.  i» 
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the  Guelpbs  of  Ecclesiastical  Romagna^=  whom  he  had,  as  he 
thought,  coneUiated  when  governor ;  also  from  the  mountainous 
districts  of  Florentine  liomagna,  and  from  Borgo  San  Sepolcro 
where  the  rival  families  of  Picchi  and  Grazziani,  the  former 
thorough  Medici,  the  latter  guelphic  and  democratic,  were  as  in 
every  other  Italian  city,  continually  struggling  for  mastery. 
He   was  deceived;  for  not  only  did   the   (rhibelines  ojipose 
themselves  in  Romagna  to  any  guelphic  movement,  but  about 
Imola  the  memorj'  of  Cateiina  Sforza  and  Giovanni  de'  Medici, 
the  father  and  grandmother  of  Cosimo,   was   still  fresh  and 
grateful  amongst  the  number  of  old  soldiers  and  other  distin- 
guished persons  who  had  shared   their  hero's  glory  and  his 
bounty,  and  strange  to  say,  were  still  ready  to  acknowledge 
their  obligations !    All  these  now  seeing  their  old  commander  s 
son,  the  boy  whom  in  his  adversity  they  would,  while  still  un- 
broken, have  taken  into  their  ranks,  taught  him  to  tread  his 
father's  footsteps  and  ultimately  take  his  place  above  them  :  now 
seeing  him  exalted  but  yet  in  want  of  aid,  so  far  from  counte- 
nancing any  adverse  movement  they  flocked  to  his  ranks  at  Flo- 
rence repressed  eveiy  whisper  against  him  in  Romagna  and  gave 
prompt  and  constant  information  of  all  his  enemy's  movements  f. 
Although  some  of  this  spirit  was  doubtless  excited  by  prospects 
of  subsequent  benefit  and  perhaps  promises  from  Cosimo,  still 
it  is  gratifying  to  contemplate  the  influence  that  Giovanni  of 
the    "  Black    Bands  "   had   acquired  over   every  soldier  that 
approached  his  person  or  who  had  ever  in  any  way  served 
under  him.     His  daring  courage  and  chivalrous  character  ;  his 
noble  countenance ;  his  unbounded  generosity  and  utter  want 
of  selfishness ;  his  justice,  discipline,  judgment,  and  discrimi- 
nation ui  the  choice  of  men ;  his  fatherly  care  of  the  troops  ; 
his  protection  of  their  just  rights  and  claims,  and  his  uncommon 
military  talents,  all  combmed  to  secure  this  extraordinary  influ- 

*  The  factions  and  names  of  Guelph     where. 
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ence ;  for  he  died  poor,  and  except  in  his  military  character, 
powerless.  And  although  he  seems  to  have  been  imbued  in  an 
eminent  degree  with  the  prevailing  ferocity  of  that  age  and 
country,  yet  under  all  there  must  have  been  worldng  an  inborn 
grandeur  of  principle  which  preserved  liis  memory  so  long  after 
death  in  the  heart  of  every  man  of  every  rank  that  ever  bowed 
to  his  commands ;  a  sentiment  which  made  them  chng  to  his 
widow  and  infant  son  while  in  adversity  with  melancholy  affec- 
tion, by  voluntarily  offering  themselves  as  protectors  when  their 
aid  though  serviceable  was  not  only  disinterested  but  dangerous 
to  themselves.  And  it  was  a  noble  tribute  when  flinging  into 
his  grave  the  flaunting  but  victorious  banners  under  which  he 
had  so  often  led  them,  they  snatched  his  funeral  standards  in 
their  stead,  and  made  the  sable  foldings  flutter  with  liis 
living  spirit,  and  resplendent  with  his  glory*.  Giovanni 
had  acquired  all  this  fame  at  twenty-seven  years  of  aae, 
in  times  remarkable  for  a  contempt  of  morahty  and  every 
other  virtue,  social  or  public,  when  opposed  to  personal  in- 
terest, sensual  appetites,  or  craving  ambition:  had  he  lived, 
the  history  of  Italy  and  even  of  Europe  might  have  taken 
another  course  and  Charles  the  Fifth  have  been  deprived  of 
half  his  greatness. 

The  exiles'  deliberations  were  not  unheeded  by  Cosimo  who 
with  Vitelli  and  Pirro  Colonna  an  imperial  agent,  besides  other 
captains,  put  the  whole  territory  into  as  good  a  state  of  military 
defence  as  money  and  circumstances  would  allow  in  the  midst 
of  so  much  adverse  influence  as  these  emigrants  everywhere 
exercised f.  Their  first  act  under  Piero's  advice  was  an  attempt 
on  Castrocaro  which  failed  :  Borgo  San  Sepolcro  then  attracted 
notice  and  a  body  of  troops  under  Piero  were  levied  at  Filippo 
Strozzi's  expense  to  surprise  it  through  the  instrumentality  of 
Alessandro  Rondinelli  the  Medician  commissary  coupled  with  a 
general  hatred  of  the  Pichi  family  by  the  inhabitants.     TJcie 

*  Cini,  «  Vita,"  Lib.  i",  pp.  7-16.         f  Ibid.,  p.  51.— Adriani,  Lib.  i^p.  17. 
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French  ambassador  urged  this  with  the  usual  promises  of  money, 
troops,  and  open  war,  if  the  aftack  succeeded  :  it  was  worth  a 
trial,  for  success  would  have  shaken  Cosinio  if  not  toppled  hnn 
from  his  yet  unsteady  position ;  even  the  very  attempt  rufHed 
him,  for  the  Spanish  forces  whose  insolence  and  ravages  had 
exasperated  and  alienated  all  the  lower  Valdarno,  though  strong 
for  active  and  offensive  war  were  actually  undermining  his  power 
by  their  licentiousness  and  the  expenses  necessary  to  check 
it.     Florence,  Pisa,  Pistoia,  Prato,  Enipoli,  even  the  distant 
Montepulciano  and  other  places  reciuired  paid  garrisons  for 
their  protection  from  these  friendly  troops :  the  cost  became 
enormous  ;  loans  were  exhausted  ;  taxation  was  at  a  maxmium, 
and  even  its  veiy  sources  were  dried  up  by  the  tlight  of  numerous 
wealthy  citizenJ  with  their  moveable  property  ;  for  all  expected 
a  revolution  and  the  ephemeral  duration  of  Prince  Cosimo  s 
power.     On  the  exiles'  side,  hope  expectation,  confidence,  and 
promises  both  from  pope  and  king,  all  increased  in  despite  of 
Salviati's  and  Strozzi's  waniings,  who  l)oth  so  strongly  objected 
to  war  that  they  left  I5ologna  along  with  Gaddi  and  lUdolfi  and 
retired  to  Venice  and  Ferrara.     Jacopo  Spini  had  meanwhile 
succeeded  Rondinelli  *as  commissaiy  at  Borgo  San  Sepolcro ; 
Piero  however  marched  against  that  town  with  some  hopes  on 
the  thirteenth  of  April  loliT  whieli  began  the  first  act  of  open 
hostility  against  Cosimo.    Ikdogna  was  at  this  time  full  not  only 
of  exiles  but  other  emigrants  from  Florence,  some  however  in 
appearance  only  and  acting  as  spies  for  Cosimo :  amongst  these 
were  Filippo  Nerli  and  Jacopo   de'  :\Iedici  who  feigned  dis- 
content while  they  transmitted  intelligence:  they  were  neither 
believed  nor  trusted  by  the  exiles,  liut  did  mischief  and  alto- 
irether  injured  the  cause-. 

"^  Spini  meanwhile  was  active,  and  well  supported  with  troops 
bv  Cosimo :  Piero  marched  with  great  rapidity,  exhausted  his 
n'len  by  fatigue  and  hunger,  arrived,  saw  himself  overmatched, 

*  Cini,  "  Vita,"  Lib.  i°,  p.  54.— Ncrli,  Lib.  xii.,  p.  296. 
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and  retreated  as  rapidly  as  a  tired  army  would  allow.     At- 
tempting to  occupy  Sestino  he  was  repulsed  with  loss  by  the 
people  and  peasantry ;  his  troops  soon  dispersed  from  want  and 
he  was  compelled  to  take  shelter  at  Belforte  in  the  duchy  of 
Urbmo  not  only  with  the  loss  of  funds,  and  reputation  •  but 
mvolvmg  the  ruin  of  a  better  enterprise  under  his  brother 
Robert  who  with  Gianpaulo  Orsini  da  Ceri  was  leading  an 
army  nito  the  upper  Valdarno  from  Castel  della  Pieve ;   and 
moreover  arresting  simultaneous   movements    at  Montecuc- 
coli  and  amongst  the  Cancellieri  about  Pistoia :  a  subsequent 
insuiTection  of  Borgo  San  Sepolcro  in  consequence  of  the  licen- 
Uous  pressure  of  VitelH's  troops  would  have  given  him  another 
and  surer  chance  of  success  had  he  kno^vn  how  to  keep  his 
men  together ;  but  all  was  lost  by  imprudence,  and  the  failure 
restored  both  weight  and  equilibrium  to  Cosimo  *.    This  prince 
was  still  more  steadied  by  the  return  of  his  envoy  from  Spain 
vsith  favourable  accounts  from  Charles  whose  pleasure  the  Count 
of  Sifonte  was  soon  to  make  known  at  Florence. 

After  his  defeat  Piero  Strozzi  proceeded  to  Rome,  but  the 
mass  of  Cosimo's  forces  were  moved  towards  the  Casentino 
from  an  apprehension  of  that  province  becoming  the  seat  of 
war,  the   Spaniai'ds  occupying   Ponte-a-Sieve  which  cleared 
the  lower  Valdarno,  and  in  consequence  of  this   movement 
towards  the  capital  rumours  arose  of  a  tumult  in  Florence ; 
of  Cosimo  having  been  wounded  and  Vitelli  killed :  the  wholJ 
country  soon  became  agitated ;  Pisa  ever  eager  for  Uberty  was 
up  m  arms,  and  nothing  but  certain  truth  allayed  the  ferment- 
yet  Fazio  da  Pisa,  who  had  followed  ViteUi's  example  and  trea- 
cherously held  Leghorn  for  the  emperor,  was  in  continual 
communication  with  the  malcontents  of  the  former  city;  and 
exno  amo  da  Vecchiano  an  agent  of  the  pope's  whose  influence 
equalled  Fazio's,  also  showed  himself  too  busy  and  at  the 


PplTt!;  ^  '''  '''  ^2-43.~Cini,  Lib.  io,  pp.  55-56. 
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instigation  as  was  supposed  of  Pierluigi  Farnese  and  the  Floren- 
tine cardinals  he  vainly  endeavoured  to  seduce  Matteo  da  Fab- 
briano  governor  of  the  citadel :  Cortona  and  Monte  a  Sansovino 
also  tottered  in  their  allegiance  and  added  greatly  to  Cosimo's 
embarrassments  * ;  Pistoian  factions  chimed  in  with  deadly  knell 
and  all  the  country  smelt  of  blood.  Within  the  city  the  Pan- 
ciatichi  were  victorious,  and  generally  so  without ;  and  when 
their  rivals  were  suppressed  they  raked  up  ancient  feuds  and 
fought  amongst  themselves  :  having  got  command  of  Pistoia 
by  the  expulsion  of  their  own  partisans  of  the  Brunozzi  race,  the 
Braccioliui  and  Cellesi  at  once  declared  for  Cosimo  with  whose 
favour  they  expected  to  maintain  the  ascendant,  while  he,  send- 
ing Luigi  Guicciardini  as  commissary,  was  happy  to  keep  Flo- 
rence tranquil  and  retain  her  subject  towns  under  any  form  of 

obedience  |. 

His  task  was  arduous  ;  nevertheless  the  weakness,  errors, 
and  insincerity  of  the  cardinals  and  leading  exiles ;  especially 
their  allowing  themselves  to  be  duped  by  the  mling  party 
when  a  vigorous  effort  would  have  crushed  it ;  first  established 
Cosimo  s  authority,  as  the  arrival  of  Fernando  de  Sylva  Count 
of  Sifonte  confirmed  his  sway.  In  full  senate  on  the  twenty-first 
of  June  Sifonte  produced  the  emperor's  decree  whereby  Cosimo 
de*  Medici  was  declared  legitimate  successor  to  Duke  Alex- 
ander in  the  principality  of  Florence ;  Lorenzo  de'  Medici, 
his  brother  Giuliano,  and  all  the  descendants  of  Pierfran- 
cesco  being  deprived  for  ever  of  their  right  of  inheritance  on 
account  of  that  duke's  murder.  In  exchange,  three  things 
were  demanded :  fn-st  that  the  citadel  should  be  delivered  up 
as  imperial  property  in  consequence  of  the  compact  with  Alex- 
ander at  Naples:  second  that  the  dowry  of  Margaret,  which 
had  been  acknowledged  but  never  paid  by  Charles,  should  be 
returned  to  her  as  if  it  had  ;  and  thirdly  that  the  exiles  might 

•  Adriani,  Lib.  i**,  p.  45. 
t  Adriani,  Lib.  i°,  p.  50.  —  Cini,  "  Vite,"  Lib.  ii",  pp.  57-62. 


be  restored  and  the  government  settled,  so  that  they  should  be 
able  to  live  securely  at  Florence.    Sifonte  came  as  ambassador, 
jnominally   to    protect    the   widowed    duchess   and    Cosimo's 
youth,  but  really  to  spy  into  the  true  condition  of  the  state 
to  ascertain  the  bias  of  public  opinion,  and  more  especially 
the  mtentious   of  those  citizens  who   had   elected   him,  for 
the  emperor  had  heard  that  in  despite  of  appearances  little 
concord  existed  amongst  them  ;    but  above  all  to   ascertain 
whether  in  case  of  permitting  that  prince  to  inherit  the  power 
and  titles  of  Alexander  he  could  be  safely  trusted,  and  in  addi- 
tion Sifonte  was  to  compare  and  estimate  the  various  advan- 
tages of  preserving  the  existing  government  or  altering  it  wholly 
or  partially  according  to  the  particular  interests  of  his  master 
Such  was  Charies  the  Fifth's  object,  and  he  little  recked  who 
reigned  while  his  own  turn  was  served ;  Cosimo  knew  this  well 
and  determined  to  acquiesce  :  a  council  was  nominated  to  treat 
with  Sifonte ;  he  invited  the  cardinals  and  exiles  to  send  their 
deputies ;  all  were  averse  but  Filippo  Strozzi  and  Sahiati,  for 
popular  government  was  not  these  leaders'  object  and  the  others 
knew  that  from  Chai-les  it  was  useless  to  demand  it :  however 
Donate  Giannotti  was  at  last  despatched   to   negotiate   but 
without  full  powers,  wherefore  Sifonte  dismissed  him  roughly. 
He  then  found  a  prevailing  inclination  to  France  amongst  the 
citizens,  much  diversity  of  opinion,  and  the  elements  of  future 
discord ;  so  judging  that  an  iron  hand  and  a  single  arm  would 
best  uphold  imperial  authority  and  imperial  interests,  he  pro- 
mised Cosimo  the  title  of  duke,  received  the  oath  of  fidelity 
from  YiteUi  and  Fazio  da  Pisa  for  the  two  fortresses ;  levied  an 
annual  contribution  on  the  new  sovereign  in  the  shape  of  rent 
for  the  real  property  of  Alexander  until  his  widow's  never- 
received  portion  should  be  liquidated ;  ordered  her  to  reside  at 
Prato  for  a  while,  whence  she  removed  to  Pisa  and  thence  to 
Spam,  and  having  thus  fulfilled  his  mission  quitted  the  city  *. 

•  Nerli,  Lib.  xu,  p.  297.-Adriani,  Lib.  i",  pp.  51-52.-Varchi,   Lib.  xvi., 
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War  a<.ain  became   active  between  Charles  a.ul   Fmncis. 
but  thl  letter  though  he  had  repelled  invasion  had  never  pene- 
iXnd  Piel-nt.  and  even  there  had  ^'^^^^ 
by  Antonio  de  Leyvas  successor  *«, Mar-iu.s  del  \  a.to  to  re 
linquish  many  of  his  conquests  *.     The  "-17-"«";f/j;     . 
addition  to  Naples  had  given  a  vast  preponderance  to  Spa.mh 
power,  and  coupled  with  imperial  rights  and  P-deges  and     e 
vicinity  of  that  state  to  Germany  had  «"'!';-'»  Charl  si  tde 
less  tlL  absolute  in  Italy.     Ven.ce  was  on  h.s  fl«"l^^bu   sub 
servient ;  not  only  from  her  numerous  pomts  of  contact  with  so 
Tuperilr'a  power."  but  by  her  recent  losses  -^  expense,  a^d 
her  now  palpable  dea,v  proceeding  as  w,  1  horn  ^-^^^^^^^ 
sions   and   I'ortuguese   enterprise    as    from    the   permanent 
esuiblishment   of  transalpine  nations  w.th.n   *e  Pemnsu  a 
She  was  however  as  yet  independent  and  stdl  s  rong,  bu  bette 
Me  to  forbear  than  offend  as  she  was  --t  belore  her  s^engri 
had  come  into  collision  with  more  formidable  antagonists.  The 
church  both  from  Italian  territoI^•  and  universal  rents  ought 
have  been  powerful ;  it  was  once  and  could  hav^  contmued 
so  •  but  nepotism  avarice  and  ambition  had  even  then  brough 
her  down  beyond  what  a  still  firm  religious  g,~asp  on  the  world 
mi"ht  have  given  reason  to  anticipate.     Sh.  wa>  shaken  by 
heresy,  by  her  ill-managed  resources  as  a  temporal  power,  and 
bv  the  growing  disregard  of  sovereigns  and  vassals  for  her 
sanctity  as  a  spiritual  one.    Piedmont  w.vs  become  an  arena  for 
Spanish  and  Fre..ch  gladiators  while  her  native  princes  looked 
down  from  their  snowy  mountains  on  the  spectacle:  Montferrat 


pp.  3G8-375.— Scgtii,  Lib.  viii.,  pp. 
165-H-9.  — Cini,    -'Viu.,-    Lib.   ii°, 

pn.  63-5, 

*  Ant«.  tie  Iveyva  died  of  sickness 
before  Marseilles  in  153(5,  while  corn- 
mantling  Churles'a  unfortunate  expe- 
dition against  Provence.  At  the  same 
time  the  Castilian  poet,  Garcilaso  tie 
la   Vega  was  killed  by   some   rustics 


who  defended  a  tower.  The  emperor 
naturally  felt  this  loss,  battered  down 
the  tower,  and  cruelly  sacnficcd  Us 
defenders  to  the  manes  of  the  poet,  an 
act  that  Garcilaso  himself,  had  he 
revived,  could  scarcely  have  avoided 
execratinff.  (Vide  Mariana,  Somana 
de  la  Historia  de  Espana,  Anno 
153G,  p.  349,  Madridy  foi.  1678). 
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had  devolved  by  female  succession  to  the  house  of  Mantua : 
Ferrara  and  other  petty  princes  were   rather  suffered  than 
reigning   and  no  longer  of  weight  except  as  military  com- 
manders: Siena  still  existed  in  strife  and  trouble,  but  nodded  to 
her  fall  and  was  a  mere  imperial  city:  Lucca  like  San  Marino 
was  too  insignificant  to  meddle  with  except  as  an  occasional 
purse  for  the  strong  to  loosen.  Genoa  after  a  variety  of  changes 
enjoyed  something  like  independence  under  the  auspices  of 
Andrea  Doria  and   with  it  more  quiet  liberty  than  she  had 
almost  ever  experienced ;  but  still  she  was  merely  permitted 
to  sustain  an  uncontrolled  existence  under  the  imperial  eagle 
wliile   the  Gallic  wolf  was  watching   the  moment  to  devour 
her,   and    Corsica    liad    nearly   crumbled    from    her   grasp ; 
so  that  suspicion  doul)t  and  insecurity  filled  her  measui'e  as 
full  as  that  of  the  other  potentates  of  Italy.     Florence  was 
still   whole,   but   worn   weakened   and   exhausted,   the   play- 
thing of  her  own  children  and  the  very  foot-ball  of  transal- 
pine sovereigns.  The  exiles  had  not  yet  given  up  all  hope  ;  by 
their  bad  management  they  had  spoiled  a  fair  occasion,  an 
almost  certain  chance  not  likely  to  return  ;  and  being  unable 
to  maintain  an  army  long  at  their  own  cost  had  recourse  as  we 
have  seen  to  Francis.     The  Count  of  Mirandola  still  adhered 
to   that   monarch,    offering    his    strongholds    as    garrisons  ; 
and  it  was  through  this  footing  that  the  latter  expected  to 
reestablish  himself  in  Itiily.     When  Giannotti  related  the  ill- 
success  of  his  mission  even  Salviati  and  Filippo  Strozzi  were 
reluctantly  compelled   by   the  exiles,  especially  the  younger 
ones,  to  support  the  general  voice  for  war  with  all  its  conse- 
quences against  Cosimo.     The  two  great  leaders  of  this  party 
were  Piero  Strozzi  and  Bernardo  Salviati  Prior  of  Rome  and 
brother  of  the  cardinal,  both  of  whom  had  liberty  on  their  lips 
rather  than  in  their  hearts ;  nor  were  the  father  and  brother 
more  deeply  attached  to  it,  but  neither  wished  for  war :  it  was 
an  uncertain  and  costly  game  which  Strozzi  felt  would  waste  the 
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only  thing  that  gave  him  consequence  in  exile,  but  for  this  he  was 
insolently  taunted  and  rebuked  by  Piero  and  lost  ground  in  the 
opinion  of  all  his  party.    Nor  did  the  cardinal  escape  better  ;  a 
torrent  of  abuse  was  opened  on  his  proceedings  from  the  day  he 
entered  Florence  and  allowed  himself  to  be  duped  into  losing  the 
noblest  game  that  ever  people  played  for  national  liberty.  These 
reproaches  forced  both  into  the  majority  :  Cavalcanti  and  Luigi 
Alamanni  wrote  sanguine  lettei-s  about  the  French  king's  pro- 
mises intentions  and  wishes  for  their  outbreak,  and  even  giving 
hopes  of  his  personal  aid  in  conducting  them  triumphantly  to 
Florence  :  the  French  ambassadors  at  Home  and  Venice  con- 
firmed and  seconded  these  promises ;  the  pope  encouraged  them, 
and  every  act  was  sure  to  prosper  :  this  might  have  been  had 
there  only  existed  one  good  directing  head,  but  all  was  equality 
and  consequent  confusion  ;  a  mixture  of  haste,  self-indulgence, 
jealousy,  and  overweening  confidence  *  !    By  the  pecuniary  aid 
of  Francis,  which  was  even  more  slender  than  his  professions, 
eked  out  by  the  large  though  reluctant  disbursements  of  Strozzi, 
four  thousand  infantry  and  three  hundred  horse  were  raised 
under  the  various  orders  of  Piero  Strozzi,  Bernardo  Salviati, 
and  Capino  di  Capo  of  Mantua  an  experienced  officer  who  by 
the  French  king's  or  ambassador  s  wishes  was  made  commander- 
in-chief  and  Baccio  Valori  commissary;  yet  tliese  appointments 
were  not  accomplished  ^^'ithout  heartburnings  f . 

Mirandola  was  appointed  as  the  rendezvous,  and  there  a  great 
concourse  of  exiles  and  soldiers  eager  for  employment  were 
soon  assembled  but  all  as  yet  in  disorder.  The  confidence  of 
Valori  was  great  and  startling  for  a  man  of  such  experience 
and  he  infected  Filippo  Strozzi ;  they  made  sure  of  some 
movement  in  Prato,  Pistoia  and  even  Florence  itself  at  the 

•  Cini,  Lib.  ii«,  pp.  65-66.— Adriani,  Lib.  xii.,  p.  299.— Cini,  Lib.  ii«,  pp. 

Lib.  i",  pp.  5.3-54.  66-67.— St-gui,  Lib.  viii.,  p.  173.— 

t  Varcbi,   Lib.  xvi.,  pp.  376-378.—  Adriani,  Lib.  i»,  pp.  53  54.— Ammi- 

Nardi,  Lib.  z.,  pp.  339-40. —  Nerli,  rato,  Lib.  xxxii.,  pp.  448-9. 


mere  flutter  of  their  banners,  apparently  forgetting  the  caution 
and  ability  of  Cosimo,  his  numerous  and  well-disciplined  soldiers, 
his  skilful  captains,  and  the  vigilance  of  the  imperial  officers 
in  all  that  affected  their  sovereign.  On  the  other  hand  their 
ovm.  troops  were  new  levies,  inferior  in  numbers,  unorganized, 
led  for  the  most  part  by  young  and  inexperienced  men,  abound- 
ing in  jealousy  and  discord,  and  little  obedient  to  command. 
There  was  no  artillery,  little  money,  no  magazines,  and  their 
French  supporters  were  far  away  while  Cosimo  had  possession 
of  the  whole  countiy  and  its  resources,  kept  his  men  well  paid 
and  well  supplied,  and  the  German  emperor  at  his  back. 
The  exiles'  force  was  held  together  by  promises,  Cosimo's  by 
discipline;  the  former  was  loose  rash  and  enthusiastic,  the 
latter  grim  compact  and  firm ;  and  thus  were  they  prepared  to 
combat  *. 

Nor  was  this  all ;  Filippo  Strozzi  had  been  in  secret  com- 
munication with  Francesco  Vettori  and  showed  himself  ready 
to  make  such  a  compromise  as  would  have  sacrificed  liberty  and 
been  scouted  by  his  countrymen ;  this  too  was  undertaken  with 
Cosimo's  sanction  who  urged  him  to  quit  Valori,  resist  his  sons, 
and  wait  for  time  and  opportunity  to  settle  the  government  but 
not  force  Cosimo  into  the  imperial  party  or  ruin  the  Floren- 
tine territory  by  war.  All  this  was  good  and  politic  from  Vettori 
and  Cosimo ;  war  was  no  doubt  unjustifiable  except  for  the 
stal^e  at  hazard,  and  the  advice  had  its  effect  on  Filippo 's  good 
sense,  his  age,  his  avarice,  and  his  epicurean  nature,  which  left 
no  room  for  political  principle  or  any  other  that  interfered  with 
its  indulgence.  Baccio  Valori,  Antonfrancesco  degli  Albizzi  and 
other  leaders  were  poor  and  disappointed  men;  Salviati  a  selfish 
and  ambitious  one ;  each,  and  many  others  along  with  them,  had 
his  private  and  special  interest  in  conflict  with  the  public  good, 
and  all  were  discordant;    but  the  vast  inflated  mantle  of 

*  Varchi,  Lib.  xvi.,  pp.  378-9. — Ammirato,   Lib.  xxxii,,  p.  449. — Adriani, 
Lib.  i»,  p.  54.— Cini,  Lib.  ii^,  p.  67. 
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liberty  covered  everything  and  concealed  their  mutual  decep- 
tions and  selfish  unprincipled  designs  -i-. 

Amongst  the  mass  of  fugitives  were  many  of  a  nobler  stamp 
and  sincerer  mind,  but  they  were  generally  poor  and  powerless 
and  dependent  on  the  leaders:  of  these  last  Piero  Strozzi, 
though  rash  and  confident,  was  more  frank  and  sincere  than 
Filippo;  he  embraced,  nominally  at  least,  the  broader  cause  of 
liberty  and  popular  government  and  along  with  his  young  com- 
panions scorned  all  compromise  :  with  them  too  he  was  eager 
for  gloiy  and  war  no  matter  where  or  for  what  cause  was  at 
that  period  congenial  to  the  youthful  spuit  of  the  Peninsula. 

As  long  as  the  exiles  remained  idle  or  confined  themselves 
to  mere  discussion  the  personal  objects  of  individuals  were 
easily  concealed  ;  but  when  proceeding  to  action  and  the  distri- 
bution of  rank  and  emoluments,  then  the  selfish  spirit  broke 
forth  and  obstructed  any  general  iniited  movement.  Bac- 
cio's  son  Filippo  became  indignant  at  not  obtainhig  equal 
rank  with  Piero  Strozzi,  and  Valori  liimself  was  soon  in  high 
altercation  with  the  main  body  of  exiles  about  payment  of  the 
troops,  for  money  was  already  scarce  though  the  men  were 
as  yet  unorganized,  and  the  whole  business  and  order  of  form- 
ation which  he  as  commissary  should  have  regulated  and  pre- 
served, were  thus  interrupted  and  confused.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  consequence  experience  and  ability,  accustomed  to  con- 
duct armies  and  rule  provinces,  but  not  to  contradiction :  he 
was  moreover  reduced  by  extravagance  to  his  last  florin  and 
probably  hoped  to  recover  something,  as  he  was  wont,  in  an 
official  capacity.  Be  tliis  as  it  may;  indignant  at  opposition  he 
mounted  with  a  few  attendants  and  hastily  quitting  Bologna 
rode  forward  towards  his  villa  of  "  Barone  "  near  Florence. 
This  accident  alarmed  the  whole  body  of  exiles,  for  Baccio  was 
too  great  and  useful  a  man  to  be  spared,  wherefore  Filippo 
Strozzi  was  sent  after  him  as  the  person  most  likely  to  bring 

•  Varchi,  Lib.  x^^.,  p.  378. 
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matters  to  an  amicable  conclusion  and  fetch  Valori  back  to 
Bologna  where  his  experience  was  wanted  in  the  formation  of 
the  army.  Great  fear  afterwards  prevailed  lest  he  or  Filippo 
should  fall  into  Cosimo's  hands,  for  the  latter  did  not  overtake 
Valori  until  he  had  reached  the  vicinity  of  his  own  villa  on 
Monte  Ferrate ;  and  then,  far  from  being  successful  in  his  mis- 
sion, was  even  induced  to  remain  in  a  post  so  dangerous  with 
their  united  retinue  close  to  the  Spaniards  at  Calenzano.  Both 
were  accused  of  dissimulation  in  this  strange  proceeding  which 
was  supposed  to  be  a  venture  on  their  own  secret  speculations : 
they  deceived  themselves  as  to  the  state  of  public  feeling,  or 
rather  as  to  the  facility  of  its  public  expression  and  action  in 
Florence ;  and  each  wished  to  have  the  preemption,  and  anti- 
cipate the  other  in  securing  the  popular  voice  in  his  own  favour 
before  the  army  arrived.  Each  too  had  his  own  interested 
views  of  politics  and  self-aggrandisement,  and  they  so  far 
blinded  both  as  to  make  them  run  this  risk  while  undervaluing 
the  youth  and  prudence  of  Cosimo,  and  the  insufficiency  of  his 
means.  They  were  deceived  by  exaggerated  reports  of  his  troops 
being  badly  paid,  unsteady,  mutinous,  and  even  ready  to  disperse 
at  the  least  alarming  accident ;  and  to  a  certain  extent  there  did 
exist  both  difficulty  and  danger  to  Cosimo,  with  no  small  appre- 
hension of  the  result.  But  all  this  was  compensated  by  skill  pru- 
dence and  energy,  by  the  military  virtues  and  astuteness  of  Vitelli ; 
the  firmness  of  Cosimo  liimself,  and  the  experience  of  Colonna 
and  Sarmiento  \Nith  their  bands  of  Spanish  and  German  veterans. 
Feeling  insecure  at  the  villa  which  was  untenable  Baccio  and 
Strozzi  repaired  to  an  ancient  castle  of  the  Counts  Guidi  called 
Monte  Murlo,  which  was  afterwards  strengthened  by  Castniccio 
Castracani ;  it  was  situated  a  mile  distant  but  lower  down  on 
the  same  liill,  and  about  three  times  that  distance  from  Pmto : 
here  they  resolved  to  await  the  army's  arrival.  This  villa  was 
then  a  country  residence  of  the  Nerli  family  who  had  turned 
the  ancient  citadel  into  a  dwelling;  but  the  old  dilapidated  walls 
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still  encompassed  the  church, and  as  it  was  called,  ''The  palace,'' 
which  were  near  each  other ;  leaving  an  open  space  of  some 
extent  hefore  them  commanded  hy  the  belfiy  tower  and  palace 
windows.  The  place  had  been  originally  strong  but  many  years 
dismantled,  and  being  no  longer  required  for  war  was  then 
loose  and  neglected  ;  wherefore  Caccia  degli  Altoviti  an  old 
experienced  officer  in  Strozzi's  suit  proposed  by  a  few  hours' 
labour  to  make  it  tenable  but  was  unheeded,  Valori  confidently 
replying,  "  We  came  hither  in  such  haste  on  puq)ose  to  scare 
*'  othei-s,  not  to  cower  before  them  or  show  any  signs  of  doubt  or 
'*  apprehension."  Filippo  Strozzi  also  trusted  much  to  Niccolaio 
Bracciolini  with  whom  he  was  intimate  and  had  paid  and 
engaged  him  as  before  noticed  to  levy  a  band  of  auxiliaries  for 
the  exiles  :  through  this  chief  Filippo  expected  (for  he  had 
made  alluring  promises  about  confirming  the  ascendancy  of  the 
Panciatichi)  to  gain  the  support  of  Pistoia.  But  Bracciolini 
was  false;  he  amused  them  with  professions  and  strove  to 
entice  them  foi-ward  while  he,  who  with  all  his  brood  was 
related  and  subservient  to  Vitelli,  sent  Cosimo  intelligence  of 
what  passed  and  returned  equivocal  answers  to  Strozzi.  Valori 
too  had  from  his  landed  property  considerable  influence  amongst 
the  local  population  ;  he  expected  much  and  not  without  good 
reason  from  the  Cancellieri  faction  which  abounded  on  the  side 
of  Pistoia,  and  were  frantic  from  the  bloody  and  still  continued 
persecution  of  their  enemies  who  adhered  to  the  Medici.  But 
his  confidence  exceeded  all  bomids,  even  to  the  verge  of  folly 
or  madness  in  so  old  and  experienced  a  statesman,  and  it 
was  naturally  augmented  by  the  great  influx  of  friends  and 
kinsmen  from  Florence  and  all  the  surrounding  country  who 
hastened  to  welcome  them.  Amongst  these  was  Bestiale  de' 
Gherardini  the  powerful  Cancelliere  chief  of  Montale,  a  strong- 
hold about  four  or  five  miles  from  Pistoia,  with  a  large  body  of 
armed  followers,  and  Rati  Rospigliosi  with  a  company  of  effec- 
tive soldiers,  on  whom  devolved  the  guard  of  Monte  Murlo. 
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Yaloris  confidence  led  him  to  make  frequent  excui-sions  to  the 
"  Barone  ;"  and,  as  if  victory  were  in  his  hand,  to  design  new 
buildings  and  agricultural  improvements  ;  but  Filippo  shared 
not  this  feeling,  and  much  too  clear-sighted  to  be  at  ease,  com- 
plained and  remonstrated  against  Valori's  temerity  while  he 
lamented  his  own  weakness  for  remaining. 

At  Florence  this  rashness  was  not  believed,  Cosimo  being 
convinced  that  only  a  secret  understanding  with  the  Floren- 
tines or  some  of  the  neighbouring  cities  could  have  caused  it, 
no  other  excuse  appearing  sufficient  to  justify  such  audacity. 
Vitelli  and  Colonna  therefore  moved  the  Spanish  infantry  from 
Calenzano  near  Prato  to  the  Ponte  alia  Badia  on  the  Mugnone 
under  Fiesole,  for  the  pui-pose  of  awing  the  Florentines,  and 
kept  an  eye  on  every  movement  of  the  enemy.  At  Bologna 
the  marvel  was  no  less  than  at  Florence,  none  could  tell  why 
the  two  great  leaders  of  the  expedition  thus  exposed  themselves 
and  their  cause  to  unnecessary  peril ;  but  in  compliance  with 
Filippo's  request  Piero  Strozzi  was  promptly  despatched  with 
an  incomplete  and  unorganized  battalion  or  "  Colonnello''  of 
eight  hundred  raw  soldiers  to  his  assistance.  Young,  inexpe- 
rienced, but  full  of  ardour,  Piero  was  soon  infected  by  Valori, 
and  insteatl  of  occupying  and  strengthening  Monte  Mui'lo  took 
up  a  position  by  the  foot  of  the  hill  at  a  place  called  "  Mezza 
Strada'  on  the  Prato  and  Pistoia  road,  where  without  attention 
to  military  rules  he  encamped  negligently,  allowing  his  young 
officers  to  quit  their  companies  and  lodge  themselves  more 
comfortably  at  a  distance.  Here  their  numbers  were  gradually 
increased  by  straggling  detachments  from  Bologna,  but  all 
irregular  and  disjointed.  The  Mirandula  division  was  more 
efficient:  formed  and  led  by  experienced  men;  paid  and 
officered  under  the  superintendence  of  France ;  it  soon  became 
a  complete  though  small  army  and  comparatively  formidable  ; 
and  Cosimo,  whose  spies  were  almost  ubiquitary,  being  well 
aware  of  this,  determined  to  cut  off  those  at  Monte  Murlo  ere 
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the  Others  arrived.     A  contadino  or  comitr}'  gentleman  of  the 
Cancelliere  faction  called  Pasqiiiuo  Gherardi  offered  Valori  to 
advance  close  up  to  Florence,  hover  about  its  neighboiu-hood, 
spy  out  all  the  enemy's  movements  and,  especially  if  an  attack 
were  meditated,  give  notice  by  signal-fires  from  the  hills  ;  but 
his  offer  was  unheeded  or  despised  as  the  ignorant  conception 
of  a  rustic  !     Not  so  did  Cosimo  act ;  and  Vitelli  who  had 
regular  information  from  Bracciolini  feigned  great  alarm  ;  per- 
suading Cardinal  Cibo  to  retire  with  the  duchess  from  Prato  to 
Pisa  he  made  unreal  preparations  for  a  general  relief  of  the 
garrison,  ordered  the  Spaniards  into  Florence,  received  their 
baggage,  arranged    their   quarters,  and  spread   such  a  panic 
through  the  city  that  numbers  of  the  most  suspected  fled  and 
took  refuge  at  Monte  Murlo  or  in  the  vicinity.      The  Italian 
troops   were   kept   under   anns   apparently  ready   to   relieve 
the  Spaniards  at  the  out-posts  towards  Prato  Pistoia  and  the 
Badia  of  Fiesole  :    all  this  lulled  the  exiles'  anxiety  about 
any  unusual  movement  of  troops  while  it  intimidated  or  got  rid 
of  the  leading  malcontents  of  Florence  and  afforded  oppor- 
tunities for  more  deceitful  spying.  Bertino  Strozzi  was  accord- 
ingly despatched  amongst  the  fugitives  under  the  mask  of  a 
friendly  visit  to  his  near  kinsman  Filippo  whom  in  a  discussion 
on  public  affairs  he  recommended  to  be  firm  as  having  already 
more  than  half  succeeded ;  he  underrated  Cosimo,  disparaged  his 
supporters,  whom  he  described  as  disunited  and  alai'med,  empty 
of  cash,  full  of  apprehension,  and  utterly  inefficient.     Regular 
reports  of  everj'thing  were  sent  by  the  peifidious  Bertino  to  his 
master  who  was  nevertheless  uneasy  :  the  soldiers'  pay  now 
ran  low  in  despite  of  every  effort ;  their  murmurs  were  loud ; 
the  little  scraped  up  to  quiet  them  was  drawn  with  difficulty 
from  tlie  citizens  and  less  by  force  than  prayer  ;  it  was  a  crisis, 
and  the  fate  of  Florence  and  Cosimo  now  depended  on  Vitelli; 
all  were  ready  to  fly  if  he  were  unsuccessful,  and  Francesco 
Vettori  although  an  intimate  friend  of  Filippo  Strozzi  exclaimed 


that  they  must  save  themselves  for  there  would  be  no  mercy  nor 
would  even  Filippo  have  power  to  protect  them.  At  this  moment 
the  commonest  prudence,  the  commonest  skill,  the  smallest  good 
management  or  the  slightest  attempt  to  gain  correct  intel- 
ligence might  have  restored  the  exiles  ;  but  all  was  ignorance, 
imprudent  confidence  heedlessness  and  audacity ;  and  all  was 
ultimately  lost.  From  Bertino 's  information  coupled  \nt\i  the 
perfect  calm  of  Pnito,  Pistoia,  and  the  surrounding  country 
Cosimo,  who  was  less  alarmed  than  his  ministers,  resolved  on 
his  measures  in  conjunction  with  Vitelli  and  Pirro  Colonna : 
at  first  he  had  feared  some  outbreak ;  but  was  now  assured 
of  both  these  cities  which  had  strong  garrisons,  the  latter 
with  a  powerful  ascendant  faction  in  his  favour,  the  former  still 
smarting  from  the  horrors  of  15P2,  and  in  no  disposition  to  mn 
another  chance  of  indiscriminate  massacre.  Neither  had  he 
any  ajiprehensions  for  Florence  after  the  troops  were  paid ;  for 
all  the  most  troublesome  citizens  had  fled,  joined  the  enemy, 
or  were  intimidated;  wherefore  on  the  thirty-first  of  July  1537, 
Luigi  Guicciardini  received  orders  to  send  Federigo  da  Mon- 
teauto  with  a  strong  force  and  all  the  Panciatichi  from  Pistoia 
to  spread  tumult  and  devastation  over  the  countiy  of  the  Can- 
cel lieri  so  that  the  armed  strength  of  this  faction  at  Monte 
Murlo  should  hasten  away  in  self-defence,  and  so  diminish 
the  hostile  garrison.  Orders  were  at  the  same  time  issued  to 
stop  all  communication  with  that  place,  and  thus  everything 
bemg  ready  the  movement  of  troops  commenced. 

On  a  dark  and  rainy  night,  the  thirty-first  of  July  1537, 
seven  hundred  select  Italian  infantry  and  a  hundred  cavalry 
issued  from  the  citadel  of  Florence  under  the  command  of 
Alessandro  Vitelli,  Pirro  Colonna,  Otto  da  Montauto,  and  Ri- 
dolfo  Baglioni  who  commanded  the  cavalry;  all  well  disci- 
plined and  well  appointed  men;  and  at  the  same  moment 
Francesco  Sarmiento's  Spanish  and  German  brigade  made  a 
movement  in  the  direction  of  Florence  as  if  to  take  up  their 
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quarters  there,  but  suddenly  turning  to  their  right  met  Vitelli 
under  the  walls  of  Prato.     After  a  short  halt  a  detachment 
of  light  horse,  led  by  the  captain  Pozzo  from  that  garrison, 
and  sixty  arquebusiers,  advanced  towards  the  enemy's  position 
with   which   they  were  well  acquainted.     Piero   Strozzi  had 
brought  his  men   up   almost   to  the  walls   of  Prato,  where 
some  skirmishing  took  place  in  the  morning,  and  then  retired 
to  his  quartei-s  leaving  Sandrino  da  Filicaia  with  a  detachment 
in  ambuscade  two  miles  from  that  town  expecting  a  renewal  of 
the  skirmish  at  his  o^vn  door  the  following  day.     Vitelli  s 
advanced  guard  was  closely  followed  by  Bagloni's  horsemen 
with  another  detachment  of  infantry  ;  then  came  the  mam  body 
of  Italians  in  close  order  followed  at  some  distance  by  Sar- 
miento  s  brigade  of  fifteen  hundred  Spanish  and  some  German 
foot  as  a  reserve  in  case  of  unforeseen  misfortune.     The  whole 
division  resumed  its  march  an  hour  before  day-light  and  soon 
discovering  Sandrino  drove  him  skirmishing  on  Piero  s  column 
which  sleepy  and  surprised  were  hastily  led  on  by  him  to  repel 
what  was  imagined  to  be  the  Prato  cavalry :  he  was  soon  un- 
horsed and  made  prisoner  though  unknown,  but  escaped  from 
his  captor  and  taking  to  the  hills  arrived  safely  at  Montale. 
Meanwhile  Baglione's  light  cavalry  pushed  forward  and  cut  off 
the  enemy's  retreat  to  Monte  Murlo  so  that  the  whole  column 
was  annihilated,  including  the  loss  of  a  few  small  pieces  of 
artillery  which  they  had  got  at  Bologna.  Amerigo  Antmori  whose 
good  hoi-se  saved  him,  found  Filippo  Strozzi  already  mounted 
for  flight ;  his  tii-st  words  were  about  Piero,  and  findmg  that  he 
was  efther  dead  or  captured  he  lost  all  utterance,  uncertain  whe- 
ther to  fight  or  fly,  and  it  was  observed  that  no  stroke  of 
adversity  had  ever'before  overcome  him.     While  Filippo  re- 
mamed'thus  amazed  the  enemy  came  up  and  rushing  over  the 
crumbling  walls  were  for  some  time  obstinately  opposed  in  the 
market-place  fronting  the  palace,  but  the  defenders  overpowered 
by  numbers  took  shelter  withm,  where  seconded  by  those  in 


the  church  and  belfn.  tower  under  Caccia  AUoviti  and  Giovanni 
degh  Adiman,  they  made  a  long  and  spirited  resistance. 

MeanwhUe  Federigo  da  Montauto  had  bravely  fulfflled  his 
orders  and  drawn  all  the  Caacellieri  from  Monte  Murlo  bv  his 
no.sy  and  troublesome  inroad  :  after  frequent  skirmisiies  both 
factions  concentrated  at  Badiaa-Paeciano  and  fought  a  close 
and  obstmate  battle  of  more  than  an  hours  duration  in  which 
the  Cancelheri  were  routed  and  driven  for  shelter  on  Montale. 
The  news  of  th.s  set  Vitelli  at  liberty  and  the  palace  was  gal- 
a.ttly  assaulted,  but  equally  vigorous  was  Caccia  Altoviti's  de- 
fence until  the  shot  of  an  arquebuse  brought  him  to  the  ground 
and   here  was  none  to  fill  his  place  :  nevertheless  the  %hti„g 
d  d  no   skck,  and  many  a  man  and  many  of  Vitellis  best  and 
b  aves   officer,  fell  under  Adimaris fire  from  the belfty.    Some 
wha   checked  by  tins  resistance  and  fearing  the  Mirandola  divi- 
sion  s  arnval  from  Le  Fabbriche  only  a  few  miles  off,  he  paused 
after  more  than  two  hours  hard  fighting  with  considerable 
loss  and  assembling  his  officers  would  have  ordered  a  retreat 
had  not  Giovambatista  Borghese  remonstrated,  declarin..  there 
were  signs  of  wavering  within  which  promised  an  easy  conquest 
to  '  etermined  men :  Colonna  too  was  equally  decided,  and  none 
could  brook  the  idea  of  relinquishing  such  prizes  as  Strozzi  and 
A  alori,  besides  the  many  other  gentlemen  of  distmction  who 
accompanied  them.     The  assault  was  therefore  renewed ;  a 
spirited  i-ush  on  the  gate  of  the  palace  stables  under  the  nrin- 
oipa  entrance  made  the  first  impression  ;  the  ground  floor  was 
vacated  but  received  light  and  air  by  grated  windows  look^ 
uto  the  comt:  through  these  the  assailants  broke  and  filled 
that  space  gaming  a  small  postern  fronting  the  church  whence 
Adiman  after  a  hard  fight  had  at  length  been  driven.     Fire 
too  was  used  at  the  great  enti-ance  to  repel  the  assailants  for  the 
.loo«  had  been  torn  away,  but  while  still  burning  Otto  da  Mon- 

clashed  bravely  through  it  followed  by  many  a  gallant  spirit  like 
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}iims(4f  aud  earned  evcrytliinj? on  that  side.  The  eourt  and  lo^cr 
chambers  were  now  in  tumult,  and  sliouts  and  cries  and  tlie  clash 
of  arms  and  the  fall  of  swords  ranj^  throu^di  each  vaultrd  pa^^atie: 
the  great  staircase  was  lierf<dy  contested,  the  \\\\i>\r  yAu,^  teemed 
Avith  stilling  smoke,  all  hope  had  vanished,  and  even  llames  were 
breaking  forth  or  threatening.  Strozzi  and  Valori  ha«l  retreated 
to  the  higher  chambers  where  fearing  a  general  contlaeration 
and  seeing  that    resistance  A\ould   l>e    vain    they  wen-  tinally 
compelled  to  yield.     They  had  both  b.cu  intimate  friends  of 
Vitelli  and  trusted   to   his  treatment:    a  certain   liombnulino 
d'  Arczzo  first  laid  hands  on  them  but  they  refu^e<l  him  tlieir 
swords  and  gave   tlicm  lo   Vitelli.      Tlw   prisoners  were  many 
:.nd   of  great  rank;    amongst  tliem  the   two  sons  of  Haccio ; 
Tilippo    di    Niccolo  Valori  ;    Niceolo    di   l'rances<-o    Valori  ; 
Antonfrancesco  degli  Albizzi  who  had  only  that  evening  joined 
them;  Braccio  (iuicciardini :  Andrea  Uinirri  and  Ameri'j.)  Anti- 
r.ori,  besides  many  others  of  eijual  rank,  were  led  away  raptives 
to  Florence.     TIkj  ^lirandola  division,  though  but  four  miles 
olf  and  three  thousand  strong,  on  hearing  of  this  disaster  re- 
treated in  haste  across  the  Ai»cnnines  and  thus  ended  this  rash 
prelude  to  a  good  enterprise.     Cosimo  was  saved  and  Vitelli 
triumphed  ;  but  Florentine  liberty  disappeared  for  ever  -  : 

Florence  was  no  more  :  her  race  was  run,  and  she  calmly 
resigned  herself  to  the  leaden  weight  of  absolute  govenmient  I 
Instead  of  being  the  queen  of  Italian  republics  blazing  in  all 
the  lire,  the  splendour,  the  turi)ulence  of  liberty,  for  her  citizens 
at  least  were  free,  she  now  renmincd  like  a  ruined  heap  the 
lonelv  scat  of  despotism  ! 

Tlio  jirisoiieis.  al'ici-  mi  liour's  dcliiy  nt,  rralo,  were  r.>ii(liirtfil 
on  the  lii>l  i>t'  .\ii!,misI  to  l-'loi'cin-r,  )>nM-ciMliiiy  liom  llo'  citml'l 

*  Lui'.'i  Cuirrinnliiii.  Conuiicpt..  Ijl>.  — Viinlii,  I.ilt.    xvi.,  i-p.    37f»-37f.— 

r,  |..  "Jif. —  Hi*-t.  tli  M.   M:irro  <Mi:r//.>.  ScCTti,  l.ili.  1  iii".  pp.  17''-lr!'. — N:\r<li. 
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'-  <1'C  pa.o  .f   ,Sn„   Gallo  n„,]  Via  Larg.-i  to  the  MeJichn 
palace  and  a   .ien.o  ennv,,   of  an.xious  and  curious  sp  ct  "! 

Hero  ,va,  13ar,olo„,„,oo  Valori  the  p-eat  minister  of  IW 
Clement  .l,e  .even,!,,  ,l,e  eonduetor  of  his  armies,  the  governor 
■f  r  .,vn,cc.s.  ando„,.e  ,ho  ahsoluteruler  of  Iloreneonnd  all  Ler 

n.orv  ,0  he  s,.,.n  as„.i,,o  „n  a  n,iserahle  pony,  elo.hed  in  dirtv 
■•V--.  haroheaded.  and  exposed  to  the  taunts  of  the  multitude  • 

"  moment       ""  '  .  ;'  ""  "  ^"'""'  "■'""'"'"  •'^"'l  "'  ""'' 
^cn    moment   iiosscKsed   fnr   mnm  il,^..   i    ir  -n- 

I  i.ir  moie  than  liajf  a  milhon  of  our 

present  money.'     'Jho  (irst  riti,,.,,  .r  t.  '""""'  "ui 

•nid  rnrn,..,,  ■  ■     r  "     '   ""rcnce,   liie  knismau 

.  n      „mpnn,on  of  prn.ces  ;  the  loved,  the  flattered,  the  cour.e.l 

r   0   f  ,•:'     '  r    "'"""'""  "'  '"'  countrymen.     No.  the 

por   0  fouune.  kd  as  a  puMie  speetaele  through  the  same  c.tv 

.   «lmh  he  once  revelled  .ah  princely  splendour,  and  wher^ 

.gorgeons  palaces  still  proudly  towermg  ahove  the  surround! 

'"S^faht  ,.    rowned  as  „,  n.ockery  on  their  fallen  master! 

n  T  n'""^ '™"  ""'"  """'■"  ''^'  '^-i  fi"-'  •»?"  -''•^ 

ana  icii  is  countn- s  nrnnV- •  ,-^*  «i  , 

on  foot  ,0  the  V    ^^^r^  ,      ,:■  '  '  ?' '"  ''"''  '^'"^^''^ 

penerous  n  iL     .  '  "'      "''"'"^  '°  ^'"'  '"'>"'  "^  """ 

^u  ,  ,r     f  ■'•'"""  r-""""'"  "'  '"»'•«  .vouthful  orro.,  in 

.  .  '    '     r'""  ■■"■'■•  '"•■  '^"'''■"™"r->  -"'  «''ve-c  fort,n,o 

1  r  '■'""" '•  •     '  '"^'^  "'™  "■"■•«  ^'"=  -"'  -f  J'-oio 

a      it    ,  ,  ,""   "  "'■"■"''•-'"-'-<  »f  l',e  .lav,  in  arms 

a  .1 1...  ,a,u„.  ;    ,he  o.h,  r  ian.ed  for  hi.s  over/lowing  benevolence 
"n.I  acquirements.     Their  only  crime  .a.  too  peLt  and     t.d 
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an  obcJiencc  to  a  futbcr*s  will.     Thus  marsliallca,  at  the  head 
of  a  long  aud  melancholy  train,  subject  to  the  hruUil  scofiing 
and  insolence  of  the  populace,  these  unlmppy  men  ^vcrc  led  into 
the  presence  of  Cosimo  \\ho  with  his  mother,  like  another  Nero 
and  Agrippina,  secretly  exulted  over  their  misfortunes!     In 
passing  up  the  stairs  aud  through  the  ante-chambers,  they  had 
already  borne  the  taunts  and  ribaldry  of  the  parasites  that 
infested  them  men  who  would  iiave  lioUrd  the  dust  from  their 
feet  in  prosperity,  and  thus  were  they  ushered  into  the  pre- 
sence-chamber.     Cosimo,  young  as  he  was,  could  conceal  his 
transports  under  a  calm  grave  and  placid  countenance,  and  in 
temperate  langunge  exhort  then\  to  bear  their  misfortunes  jdiilo- 
soi)hically:  to  their  excuses  and  protestations  of  future  obe- 
dience and  their  appeals  to  his  clemency  he  replied  equivocally 
but  with  apparent   mercy,  leaving  them  between   hope  and 
uncertainty  at  the  very  moment  when  the  axe  was  already  on 
the  wheel.    Strozzi  and  Vulori  being  Vitelli's  prisouci-s  were  con- 
fined to  the  citadel ;  some  others  of  most  distinction  went  to  the 
Bargello ;  the  rest  remained  hi  the  custody  of  their  captors 
who  had  a  military  right  to  their  ransom.    Tlie  "  Otto  di  Halia" 
were  instructed  to  purchase  these  of  the  soldiers  :  from  tliis  the 
Spaniards  to  their  honour  turned  with  indignation,  but  the 
Italians  who  held  those  of  greatest  conscfpience,  most  inhu- 
manly complied!    Then  began  the  work  of  death  preceded 
as  usual  bv  unmitigated    torture,  and   Cosimo   do'  !Medici   a 
boy  of  eighteen  directed  all  with  the  calmness  of  an  old  execu- 
tioner and  the  satisfaction  of  an  experienced  butcher.     Four 
heads  were  taken  off  daily  for  four  days  successively  in  front  of 
the  public  p:dace  and  this  would  have  contiimed  had  not  the 
people,  cowed  even  as  they  were,  become  indignant  and  cried 
aloud  against  such  murders.      Valori  who  had  wasted  his  sub- 
stance and  could  pay  no  adequate  ransom  was  shnmea-s'^ly  S(dd 
to  Cttsimo;  but    Tilippo   Slro/zi    was  gold  itself,   and  treated 
accordingly  by  the  base  and  unprincipled  Vitelli.     A  Spanish 


hey  ...  „n,t..„o„  of  tl,ei,-  ,,ern,l,„us  co,„„,a,uler  saJri  iced  Z  r 
t  c    onurn-  „„.l  „,„  ,,.,,„|,„„„      ^,,1,^^     Jiaccio  Valor    ;, 

;;'-l'0J.  «..,!  „Iu,„,,„.,,  .ecal),.,,  to  ),is  oount,-v,  v      e  t 
c  en  „.arr,oJ  nUo  ,1.,.  (aa.il,  of  l,is  Ua,.rs  executioner      T„ 

sandro  ]\Ialcf.n3nellc,  one  of  thrir  iudrrrs    nftor  .  •     •         i 
p.-eviou,  torture  ..iict.i  on  „.,,  eil;  it.    X:,':^,  t^ 

kv  the  last  o,ul,et  „Hu,ii„,  to  Alossa.ulro  lionJit.elli  «h  1 
Lacco  s  papers  was  found  ptil.v  of  the  J3or,-o  cousnir.ov  Zl 
a  so  n,fe„or  to  the  otl.ors  .,o,l,  ,„  ranh  aud  fden.s   T,    '„r 

tuc.e  nas  not  a  llorentnie  student  in  Padua  or  Bologna  tl-t 
;'"'  ■>;"  .l™-  tl-  exil,.  :  tl,o  cord  and  ,1„.  pinee..  ^    ' 
an-  nc..vn,.  and  ev,,,  .i,en  pnMie  i„d„ua,ion  iinall   a    e       " 

muuler,  the  prisons  of  Ko^r).,,,.,.   I'ic.  \-  i.„  -,      ,*     "-""^^'^ 

IT,..  ^^ ''^' '*  ^^'^  * 'dierra  and  other  T.lnppc 

tl.e,e  wretched  v.etnns  a,„on...t  ^l,om  «as  a  son  of  .Maccbi! 
^c  h.  finished  tluar  unhapp,  ,ir,,  „,  sorrow  sickue  s  Lfd  * 

h     30U  l,ful  error  m  ass.sting  to  expel  Soderini  and  received 
e  h ea  .nan  .,  strohe  as  a  ,i„.,,n,ent :  hut  none  except  I-.lip  , 

...  C..nnos  presence:  he  alone  c.lndy  advised  the   Victor   to 
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consult  bis  owu  dignity,  for  their  fault  was  of  such  a  nature 
that  mercy  not  rigid  justice  should  prevail,  wherefore  he  ap- 
pealed to  his  clemency.  But  few  regretted  Baccio  Valori,  his 
offences  against  Florenco  and  freedom  were  recent,  great,  and 
manifold,  and  though  not  himself  so  bloody  as  others  his  death 
was  hailed  as  a  signal  judgment  of  Heaven,  marking  the  very 
day  seven  years  on  which  ho  hijd  violated  his  own  capitulation 
by  assembling  a  parliament  to  reinstate  the  Medici  *. 

Filippo  Strozzi  was  treated  well  by  Vitelli:    he  had  full 
liberty  within  the  citadel  and  frequent  communication  with  his 
friends ;  at  this  Cosimo  was  mortified  but  demanded  the  pri- 
soner in  vain,   for   Vitelli.  his  wife,  and  children  were  con- 
tinuidly   receiving    valuable    presents    from    their    illustrious 
captive,   and  were  in  no  haste  to  kill   the   fowl    which  laid 
the  golden  eggs.     Filippo  now  felt  too  keenly  the  truth  of  old 
Salviati's  warning  when  he  not  only  advised  the  constructing 
this  fortress  but  offered  to  advance  the  money  for  it.     Married 
to  a  i\Iedici  of  the  highest  rank  he  was  always  attached  in  heart 
to  their  cause,  and  only  abandoned  their  party,  not  their  prin- 
cipF^s,  when  he  discovered  that  a  rich  popular  and  indepen- 
dent subject  could  never  be  tolerated  by  a  jealous  and  absolute 
pruice.     lie  was  luiown  to  all  Europe  for  his  taste  riches  and 
nccomplishracnts,   for  attractive  manners  wit  and  liberality: 
the  pope  pleaded  for  him ;  Catharine  of  Medicis  pleaded  for 
hii  li^ho  Marquis  del  Vasto  in  various  ways  attempted  to  save 
hiiii ;  even  Cosimo's  ambassador  Giovanni  Bandini,  grateful  for 


•  Nanli,  Lib.  x.,  p.  3t.').  —  Ammi- 
lato,  Lib.  xxxii",  p.  4.')'J.— Si-pni,  Lib. 
ix.,  pp.  !85-ll!J).— Adriani,  Lib.  ii", 
pp.  f>4-G7.— Cini,  Lib.  ii",  pp.  OO-HG. 
— ''\  chcre  take  leave  of  Ncrli,and  as 
far  .18  relates  to  Florence,  of  Varchi. 
The  former  finislies  with  the  triumph 


relate  the  mtastrophc  of  Monte  Murlo, 
and  probably  rut  short  hi«^Tork  because 
he  could  not  justify  his  patron's  cruelty 
and  would  not  hide  the  truth.  Ili^ 
inclination  seems  rather  to  the  scan- 
dalous ;  at  least  he  has  no  charity  for 
crime.      Nerli  was  a  clear  T\Titcr,  and 


of  his  odious  p.ntv,  and  talks  of  Cv^'i-  probably,  like  Guicciardini,  a  fair  one 

mo's  clemency/     The   latter,  ihouijh  ns  to  facts;  but  a  weak  soft  man,  and 

too   minuie,  is  full  of  honest  feeling  a  fawning  courtier. 
ami  high  moral  ecnlimcnt :  he  docs  not 
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ibiiner  favours  tiicl  J.anl  to  nicscrvo  his  lifp  •  c-r     i    • 
ceded  for  bim  •  .n,„v  „f  ri,    ,  '^."'"  ". ''^e  •  Cardmalg  luter- 
)iim   1,„.  ,"•.,"•'">  "^  ^I'ii'lcss  imnisters  tried  to  protect 

beh  i,  "  '"  '"'■*'""  'V'"'"^""  "f  Alexanders  death  ;m 
^el■e^,„g  tl,e  contrary  and  incensed  against  Fili.mo  he  ive 
Co  nno  sunultaneous  exj-ectntions  of  revenue        ^ '  "'  6"^ e 

a  bue  1^      /  "''"'  '"""'"^  "'  <^°^'"'°'^  request  after 

a  ba.e  and  treacherous  sale  of   Ins  prisoner.  GiovLui  dellu 

uble  1  ,r"  "  ■'■"  '"  """"""  ""^  !'">«>•">■•« ho  not  being 
confession  ",.'■""'  ""  ''''""'  "''"''  ^"^^^^'^^  -"'">"'  4 
a  resteT  „f,  '""'""''  '™"''  °'"'"'"°  G"""!'  ^^'^  been 

he  h  d  :  ■  '""•'""'""  "  '"'"  "'"«  ^'^'^  Wm  in  the  citadel 
L  Jth'rr";  "-T"  '°  -l'P''-'«  Andrea  Dorias  good 
ounces  ,Mth  Charles  ,n  favour  of  Strozzi.  but  the  reason  of  his 
2-onn,e„,.  ,hou,h  long  and  painful,  .as  never  c  ear^ 
W  .  for  he  over  after  fa,,t  a  ,nvsteri<,us   silence   on    the 

r"he^r   r.hppo  winch  nuluced  Charles  to  give  the  latter  up 
i'l.ppos    conduct:     alter   some    management   he    one    day 

getung   possession   of    his   sword    which    it   is   said    ho   fell 
upon,   and   died   like  an   anc.ent    Uon.an.       Se  e  al    iS 

C.bo  of  Ins    death;    on   another  was  wilten.    "7/  /  /,„,•, 

And    pravnig    for    pardon,    he    added    in    a    third      "If   / 

1  rom  my  hlnod  an  „vc,u„r  nill  ame  to  others."     Strozzis 
death  occurred  in  1038  after  about  a  years  incarceration  ;  yet 
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his  body  was  never  seen  nor  was  its  sepulchre  ever  known 
but  his  son  Piero's  whole  life  answered  well  to  the  '' Exoriare 
"  aliquis  nostris  ex  ossihiis  uUor "  of  his  expiring  parent  * ! 
Piero  Strozzi  declared  afterwards  at  Naples  that  he  was  first  a 
Florentine,  secondly  a  Frenchman,  and  that  '4ie  would  seek 
"  his  country's  liberty  successively  from  Heaven,  the  world, 
•'  and  the  devil,  with  eternal  obligations  to  whichever  granted 
'*  his  prayer." 

According  to  Segni  that  account  of  Strozzi's  death  which 
obtained  most  credit  amongst  the  reflecting  and  judicious  was, 
that  either  Don  Juan  de  Luna  or  the  Marquis  del  Vastof  (botli 
of  whom  had  promised  never  to  deliver  him  into  Cosimo's 
power)  on  hearing  of  the  emperor's  decision  and  seeing  no  other 
way  of  keeping  their  word,  had  ordered  it !    This  was  a  strange 
boon  but  it  probably  saved  him  from  more  torture  and  a  public 
execution.     There  is  a  writing  given  by  Nardi,  received  he  says 
from  the  sons  of  Filippo  Strozzi,  which  though  not  autographic, 
states  his  reasons  for  committing  suicide,  and  was  sent  as  then 
behoved,  by  Don  Juan  de  Luna  to  Filippo 's  daughter  the  wife 
of  Lorenzo  Ridolfi  ;  but  this  whole  tragedy  is  enveloped  in  utter 
darkness  and  many  written  accounts  of  it  were  circulated  in  vari- 
ous fonns  yet  all  agreeing  in  substance.    The  following  coming 
as  it  did  from  his  sons,  though  equally  doubtful  with  the  rest, 
seems  to  comprise  all  that  was  either  truly  or  falsely  attributed 
to  him. 

"  In  order  not  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  my  enemies  by  whom 
"  besides  being  unjustly  and  cruelly  treated  I  may  be  forced 
*'  through  the  violence  of  torture  to  say  some  things  prejudicial 
"  to  my  honour  and  that  of  innocent  men,  as  already  has  befallen 

nobleman's  name,  "  Guasto''  and 
"  Vusto,"  has  been  hitherto  followed, 
but  Mariana  calls  him  "  Alonso  Da- 
valos  Marques  de  el  Gasto,  y  tamhien 
de  Pescara  por  mnerte  de  su  primo 
Don  Fernando:'  (Somario  della 
IliUona  de  iVparta,  Aimo  1530.) 


*  In  the  MS.  the  line  is  said  to  have 
run  thus,  ^^  Exoriatur  ex  ambus  incis 
santjuinis  mei  ultorr  (Vide  Nardi, 
Lib.  X.,  p.  367.)  But  Cini  {Vita  di 
Cosimo,  Lib.  ii.,  p.  100)  gives  it  as  in 
the  text. 
+  The   Italian  way   of  Bpelling   this 
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Giuliano  Gondi ;  I  Filippo  Strozzi  have  considered  the  mode 
of  terminating  my  existence.     I  commend  my  soul  to  God, 
humbly  beseeching  him  if  he  bestow  no  other  good  that  he 
will  place  it  along  with  that  of  Cato  of  Utica  and  others  who 
like  him  have  finished  their  lives  as  I  do.     I  beseech  the 
Seignor  Don  Juan  to  have  some  of  my  blood  made  into  a 
pudding  and  send  it  to  the  most  reverend  (Cardmal)  Cibo  in 
order  that  after  my  death  he  may  satiate  himself  with  what 
during  my  life  he  could  not,  because  that  was  the  only  thing 
wanting  for  his  acquisition  of  the  pontificate  to  which  he 
aspired.     And  I  pray  him  to  allow  my  body  to  be  buried  in 
Santa  Maria  Novella  by  the  side  of  my  wife  if  indeed  he  will 
allow  me  to  be  buried  in  consecrated  ground :  if  not,  I  shall 
remain  wherever  they  place  me.      I  beseech  my  sons  to 
observe  the  testament  I  have  already  made  in  this  castle 
(which  is  written  by  Benvenuto  UHvieri)  all  except  the  part 
'  relating  to  Bandini.     I  further  entreat  my  sons  to  pay  the 
"  Seignor  Don  Juan  for  the  many  benefits  and  expenses  be- 
"  stowed  and  incurred  by  him  ;  as  being  so  much  straitened  I 
"  never  have  been  able  to  repay  him  anything.     I  pray  also 
"  that  his  majesty  may  become  better  informed  of  the  affairs  of 
"  this  republic  and  look  to  its  welfare.— Philippus  Stroccius, 
"  jamjam  moriturus." 

«'  Exoriatur  ex  ossibus  meis  Sanguinis  mei  ultor"  *. 

There  was  also  a  belief  that  Giuliano  Gondi,  after  torture, 
was  confronted  with  Filippo  but  instantly  fell  on  his  knees  and 
asked  the  latter's  pardon  for  what  in  the  agony  of  suffenng  he 
had  falsely  accused  him.  The  cause  of  Cibo's  hatred,  wluch 
was  implacable,  is  little  known ;  ajid  why  Giovanni  Bandmi 
was  excepted  from  his  will  is  equally  mysterious,  as  he  seems 
to  have  been  exerting  himself  in  Filippo's  favour  at  the  imperial 
court  even  to  his  own  detriment. 

*  It  was  said  also  that  these  documents  were  written  by  Pier  Francesco  da 
Prato,  the  tutor  of  CoBimo. 
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The  course  of  history  has  been  somewhat  anticipated  in 
the  above  narrative  of  one  who  was  a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  nothingness  of  rank,  beauty,  talent,  manners,  accom- 
plishments, boundless  wealth  ;  all  in  short  that  could  be  wished 
for  here ;  in  the  absence  of  high  moral  sentiment  and  real 
religious  feeling.     Filippo  Strozzi  seems  to  have  been  cast  in 
far  too  high  an  intellectual  mould  not  to  have  spumed  as  it 
deserved  the  priestcraft  of  his  day ;  but  there  is  a  wide  gap 
between  a  reasonable  use  and  the  abuse  of  excellence  ;  and  he 
was  not  lofty  enough  to  appreciate  the  beauties  of  genuine 
Christian  morality.  His  good  quahties  seem  all  to  have  sprung 
from  natural  taste  and  impulse,  not  from  principle ;  his  evil 
ones  from  uncontrolled  indulgence :  yet  some  allowance  must 
be  made  for  a  man  who  in  such  an  age  had  half  a  million  of 
gold  at  his  command,  perhaps  the  most  pernicious  gift  that  ever 
issued  from  Pandemonium  !     So  rare  were  his  endowments  it 
is  said,  that  nothing  came  amiss  to  him  ;  his  mind  and  genius 
mastered  everytliing  to  which  he  chose  to  apply  them ;  he  was 
not  prodigal,  but  judiciously  liberal,  and  knew  well  how  to  choose 
and  how  far  to  trust  his  friends ;  but  was  of  an  easy  flexible 
character  and  often  led  away  against  iiis  better  judgment.  This 
especially  appeared  in  his  vacillating  conduct  at  Venice  and 
Bologna ;  and  when  a  friend  remonstrated  with  him  for  em- 
barking in  such  an  enterprise  at  his  age,  he  answered  "  It  is 
true;  hut  times  are  changed  and  the  goslings  now  lead  the  geese 
to  water r     Filippo  had  five  sons  :  Giulio  and  Alessandro  died 
at  Venice  before  their  father,  and  Vincenzio  not  long  after: 
Lione  and  Pietro,  of  whom  more  will  be  heard,  both  died  in 
the  French  ser\'ice  warring  with  undiminished  hate  against 
Cosimo  de'  Medici :  he  had  one  daughter,   Maddalena,  ulti- 
mately married  to  Flammio  Orsino  da  Stabbia  *. 

Lorenzino  de'  Medici  did  not  join  in  those  proceedings  which 

•  Ammirato,  Lib.  xxxii.,  p.  456.—    ii«,  p.  100.— Segni,  Lib.  ix.,  pp.  212- 
Adnani,  Lib.  ii°,  p.  100.— Cini,  Lib.    214.— Nardi,  Lib.  x.,  pp.  365-369. 
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led  to  the  catastrophe  of  Monte  Murlo:  4000  golden  florins 
were  set  on  his  head;  and  double  that  sum  with  extensive 
privileges  and  immunities  besides  a  perpetual  exemption  from 
taxes  if  delivered  alive  into  Cosimo's  hands*.  Thus  pm-sued 
his  life  was  everywhere  unsafe ;  from  Venice  he  fled  to  Turkey, 
thence  into  France  where  he  secretly  resided,  but  imprudently 
retuniing  to  Venice  he  was  there  assassinated  by  command  of 
the  all-penetrating  and  implacable  Cosimo  f. 

While  these  things  were  passing  at  Florence  Solyman  incited 
by  Francis  assembled  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  sail  and 
seventy  palandras  or  horse-transports,  and  under  the  direction 
of  Troilo  Pignattelli  disembarked  ten  thousand  infantry  and 
fifteen  hundred  cavalry  in  Italy,  took  Castro  near  Otranto  and 
overran  a  great  extent  of  country.     Don  Pedro   de  Toledo 
Viceroy  of  Naples,  by  land,  and  Doria  by  water,  made  good 
opposition,  but  the  Venetian  fleet  remained  inactive  at  Corfu 
heedless  of  Tui'k  and  Christian  although  both  sought  and  ex- 
pected its  assistance.     Francis  during  this  time  had  crossed  the 
Alps  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  foot  and  four  thousand  horse 
with  which  he  compelled  the  Imperialists  to  retire,  he  then  re- 
enforced  all  his  garrisons,  and  as  the  world  expected  was  soon 
to  ravage  Lombardy  when  suddenly  Leonora  Queen  of  France 
and  Maria  Queen  of  Hungary,  sisters  of  Charles  V.  met  his 
aunt  Margaret  at  Ghent  and  concluded  a  truce  of  three  months 
from  the  end  of  November.     This  saved  Milan,  perhaps  all 
the  imperial  possessions  in  Italy ;  Francis  retired,  and  Soly- 
man naturally  believing  himself  betrayed  withdrew  his  ^^  ^^ 
troops  from  Castro  but  threatened  Venice.   Paul  III. 
taking  advantage  of  this  opening  for  peace  offered  to  meet  both 
sovereigns  at  Nice  as  mediator  where  he  not  only  succeeded 
in  concluding  a  truce  for  nine  years  but  to  the  infinite  mortifi- 
cation of  Cosimo  gained  the  Duchess  Margaret  of  Florence  for 
his  grandson  Ottavio  Famese. 


*  Varchi,  Lib.  xv.,  p.  324. 


t  Paulo  Giovio,  Lib.  xxxviii.,  p.  507. 
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This  marriage  was  the  price  of  Pope  Paul's  aid  in  a  league 
with  Venice  against  Solyman,  for  Cosirao  was  slighted  because 
his  vassalage  was  secure  and  the  citadel  of  Florence  in  imperial 
hands ;  yet  as  a  consolation  he  was  made  Duke  of  Florence 
with  all  Alexander's  authority,  a  distinction  which  the  world  had 
long  given  to  him.    On  this  occasion  he  ordered  the  republican 
coinage  to  be  restmck  with  his  own  image  and  device :  Saint 
John,    the   Lily,   and    the    republican    florin  now   vanished 
and  golden  crowns  of  somewhat   smaller  value  became   the 
established  currency  *.    Having  overcome  his  enemies  Cosimo's 
next  object  was  to  get  rid  of  his  friends  :  he  could  never  for- 
give any  of  those  ministers  who  for  their  own  purposes  had  laid 
him  under  the  burden  of  so  vast  an  obligation  as  the  Florentine 
sovereignty.    There  was  scarcely  a  man  however  distantly  con- 
nected with  the  ruhng  faction  at  Florence  who  did  not  expect 
from  Cosimo's  youth  or  old  acquaintance  either  to  mle  or  guide 
him ;  but  all  were  deceived !     The  young  duke  was  in  fact  an 
extraordinary  and  even  unnatural  character  :  hitherto  devoted 
to  a  country  life,  to  sylvan  sports  and  pastimes,  and  considered 
rather  dull  than  otherwise,  he  suddenly  burst  from  his  puerility 
and  asserting  the  sovereign  authority  even  over  the  wisest  and 
ablest  citizens,  governed  everything  but  the  imperial  officers; 
and  with  a  barbarity  more  suited  to  the  hoaiy  tyrant  than  a 
beardless  youth,  deluged  his  countiy  with  the  blood  of  her  most 
illustrious  citizens  ! 

Cardinal  Cibo  and  Vitelli  were  the  first  he  intended  to 
A  J).  1539.  S^PP^®  ^^^^^  •  the  former  who  had  charge  of  Alexan- 
der's  children  accused  Cosimo  of  trying  to  poison 
Giulio  the  eldest  by  means  of  one  Biagio  a  druggist,  a  man  of 
infamous  character  and  particularly  skilful  in  that  branch  of 
pharmaceutic  acquirements.  Cosimo  indignant  at  this  accusa- 
tion, besides  other  causes  of  hatred,  complained  loudly  to  Charies, 

*  Muratori,  Annali,  Anni  1537-1538.     Storia  delle  Monete  de'  Gran  Duchi 
Segni,  Lib.  ix.,  pp.  189-195.— Orsini,    di  Toecana. 


and  requested  that  Biagio  might  be  rigorously  examined  by 
torture   in  presence   of  the   imperial  ministers!      This   was 
accordingly  executed  for  two  successive  days  (Cibo  refusmg  as  a 
clergyman  to  be  present)  before  Juan  de  Luna,  Guicciardini, 
Mat'teo  Strozzi  and  other  witnesses,  without  any  disclosures  ; 
after  which  the  cardinal  was  compelled  to  leave  Florence  and 
Cosimo  resisted  eyerj  entreaty  even  of  the  emperor  himself  to 
be  reconciled  with  him  *.   Alessandro  Vitelli  by  the  terror  of  his 
soldiei-s  had  as  we  have  seen  frightened  the  Florentine  senate 
into  the  resolution  of  electing  Cosimo,  and  by  subsequent  axits 
had  established  his  authority  ;  but  Cosimo  felt  that  Alexander 
iu  command  of  the  citadel  was  his  master,  and  that  he  himself 
only  existed  by  imperial  sanction,  not  as  an  independent  prince. 
He  hated  Vitelli  for  treacherously  occupying  that  fortress  ;  he 
hated  him  more  for  plundering  liis  house  under  pretence  of 
honour;  he  hated  him  for  his  power  and  insolence  in  the  city  ; 
and  he  hated  him  for  the  obligation  of  his  support.    After  long 
and  vainly  endeavouring  to  destroy  this  man's  favour  at  court 
Cosimo  in  1537  succeeded  in  procuring  his  dismissal  and  Don 
Lopez  Huilado  de  Mendoza  immediately  succeeded  him,  but 
Juan  de  Luna  finally  became  governor  of  the  citadel  f. 

The  four  counsellors  who  for  self-interest  elected  Cosimo,  when 
they  were  no  longer  necessary  found  themselves  completely  neg- 
lected :  the  \4ctory  of  Monte  Murlo  had  steadied  everything  and 
the  duke  became  despotic,  lea^-ing  them  only  the  contempt  and 
hatred  of  their  fellow-citizens.  It  may  be  charitably  supposed 
that  in  their  retirement  a  newly  awakened  conscience  told  them 
how  infamously  they  had  acted,  and  that  remorse  combined  with 
disappointment  shortened  their  days,  for  Francesco  Vettori 
never  left  his  house  alive  after  the  murder  of  Filippo  Strozzi 
who  was  his  intimate  friend,  as  friendship  then  stood  in  Flo- 
rence :  Guicciardini  retired  to  his  villa  oppressed  with  grief 

*  Cini,  Vita  di  Cosimo,  Lib.  ii°,  pp.  t  Segni,  Lib.  ix.,  p.  1 96.-- Adriani, 
105-7.— Adriani,  Lib.  ii.,  pp.  HO-  Lib.  ii.,'p.76.— Ainmirato,Lib.xxxu., 
111.— Ammirato,  Lib.  xxxii.,  p.  458.     p.  455. 
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and  mortification  and  died  there  in  1540  with  strong  suspicions 
of  poison.  Ruberto  Acciaiuoli  and  Matteo  Strozzi  soon  fol- 
lowed :  Francesco  Camjiana,  who  had  been  active  in  all  the  late 
transactions  especially  Cosimo's  election,  and  finally  became 
his  secretary',  died  soon  after :  leistly,  his  ambitious  mother 
Maria  de'  Salviati  finished  her  existence  in  1543.  Thus  was 
Cosimo  de'  Medici  quickly  relieved  of  the  burden  of  gratitude  ; 
but  that  of  imperial  control  was  a  long  and  grievous  load  which 
threw  him  under  the  feet  of  Charles  as  one  of  his  humblest 
vassals  ;  and  his  man*iage  with  Leonora  of  Toledo,  daughter  of 
Pedro  Marquis  of  Villafranca,  though  it  increased  his  influence 
at  the  Spanish  court  did  not  lessen  this  dependence  *.  Wait- 
ing therefore  for  a  more  favourable  occasion  to  shake  oS"  his 
trammels  this  extraordinary  youth  at  once  applied  himself  to 
domestic  refoim :  the  scrutiny,  the  finances,  the  punishment 
of  partiality  exercised  in  the  imposition  of  taxes,  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  citadel  at  Arezzo,  and  the  strengthening  of 
Prato  and  Pistoia  occupied  his  immediate  attention.  He  then 
turned  his  mind  to  the  restoration  of  health  in  the  Pisan 
territory  by  the  reconstruction  of  ancient  drains  and  canals 
which  had  been  shamefully  if  not  purposely  neglected  by  the 
republic.  A  scarcity  of  food  gave  him  great  anxiety  for  Flo- 
rence, and  another  outbreak  of  the  Pistoian  factions  called  for 
his  interference,  after  quelling  a  mutiny  of  the  Spanish  troops 
accompanied  by  terrible  disorders. 

Giovanni  Tonti  of  the  Cancellieri  assembled  his  faction  and 
made  an  attempt  to  scale  the  unguarded  walls  of  Pistoia, 
intending  to  put  every  man  woman  and  child  to  the  sword. 
Being  the  first  to  mount  he  caught  hold  of  the  battlement 
and  in  the  very  moment  of  declaring  that  "Even  Heaven 
itself  should  not  hinder  his  entry,"  some  stones  gave  way 
and  he  fell  headlong  to  the  ground :  such  blasphemy  was 
a  fit  prelude  to  premeditated  murder,  and  his  fall  a  striking 

*  Adriani,  Lib.  ii.,  p.  1 05. 


comment  on  the  man's  audacity.    His  people  belie^dng  they 
were  discovered  took  to  flight,  but  Cosimo  punished  them 
sharply,  and  then  for  ever  put  a  stop  to  the  butchery  of  these 
inveterate  factions  *.  With  Lucca  he  immediately  endeavoured 
to   quarrel   in   hopes   of  adding  her   to   his   dominion ;  but 
Lucchese  gold  was  too  skilfully  employed  in  the  imperial  court 
and  this  project  failed.     Siena,  to  which  he  also  looked  forward 
as  a  future  province  was  a  slower  operation  yet  still  glimmered 
in  the  distance :  but  of  this  conquest  we  shall  see  more  in  the 
following  chapters  when  the  Medici  by  imperial  favour  were 
firmly  seated  on  the  throne  of  a  more  extended  territory  than 
ever  was  governed  by  the  republic,  and  yet  with  less  weight  in 
Italian  or  European  politics. 

The  Florentine  nation  thenceforth  ceases,  Tuscany  itself 
becomes  inanimate ;  and  although  Siena  throws  out  some 
dying  sparks,  Cosimo  becomes  all  in  all.  From  this  time  the 
sovereign's  personal  character  alone  gives  vigour  and  reputation 
to  the  state  :  Cosimo's  did  much,  because  he  was  a  marvellous 
instance  of  a  boy,  after  sudden  exaltation  from  an  obscure  sta- 
tion to  the  dangerous  heights  of  new  and  tottering  sovereignty, 
at  once  spurning  every  puerile  taste  and  strenuously  embracing 
the  labours  of  a  difficult  government,  the  anxiety  of  uncon 
firmed  dominion,  a  wily  and  unscrupulous  ambition  ;  dissimu- 
lation, tyranny,  and  unmitigated  revenge  ! 

His  great  contrast  was  Peter  Leopold  of  Austria  who  two 
centuries  and  a  half  later  ascended  the  same  throne  at  the  same 
age,  rejected  like  him  every  youthful  pleasure  and  attended  ex- 
clusively to  government ;  but  who  unlike  him  and  though  bom 
in  the  purple,  made  ambition  the  handmaid  to  benevolence,  and 
devoted  a  long  and  busy  reign  to  the  moral  political  and  physi- 
cal amelioration  of  a  people  who  were  not  even  his  country- 
men!  Times  were  changed  it  is  true  and  the  world  had 
become  more  civilized ;  but  human  nature  is  ever  the  same,  and 

•  Ammirato,  Lib.  xxxii.,  pp.  456  and  458. 
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with  equal  vigour  of  mind  in  these  two,  and  analogous  pursuits, 
what  a  discrepancy  of  character  and  consequences !  By 
Cosimo  and  his  descendants  the  nation's  energy  was  killed  or 
driven  into  reckless  wickedness ;  the  Austrian  endeavoured  on 
the  coTitraiy  to  restore  and  exalt  it,  and  the  marks  of  his  hand 
ai*e  ever}'where  seen  in  the  present  state  of  Tuscany, 
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CHAPTER  III. 

FROM    A.D.    1540    TO    A.D.    1555. 


COSIMO     I. 
DUKE  OF   FLORENCE. 

CosiMo's  success,  although  with  extraneous  assistance,  shows 
the   advantage   of  concentrated    authority,  even   on  a  weak 
foundation,   over  a  combined  force   of  independent  ^^^^^^ 
leaders  each  spe^^.  oy  his  own  views  towards  his  own 
objects  and  considering  the  general  cause  rather  as  a  means  of 
their  accomplishment  than  a'   ^he  common  focus  of  exertion. 
This  is  also  one  of  the  leading  reasons  why  popular  attempts 
at  liberty  are  rarely  successful  against  established  power  unless 
under  peculiar  and  very  favourable  circumstances  :  where  unity, 
sincerity  of  purpose,  and  acknowledged  financial  powers  are  com- 
bined, as  they  were  in  the  English  Parliament  against  the  Stuarts, 
a  different  result  but  after  long  struggles  was  exhibited.  France 
too  succeeded  against  her  absolute  princes  by  a  gradual  and 
almost  imperceptible  movement  suddenly  brought  to  a  crisis  ; 
"  the  torrent  s  smoothness  ere  it  dash  below ;"  m  which  the 
downfall  of  monarchy  however  modified  was  the  real  exciting 
spirit,  and  the  folly  of  opponents  the  principal  means  of  success. 
North  America's  triumph  sprang  from  a  similar  oneness  ot 
object  aided  and  probably  caused  by  the  feeble  counsels  and 
distant  resources  of  her  oppressors :  the  Florentme  exiles  on 
the  contrary  lost  everything  from  peculiar  and  selfish  ^ews, 
disunion,  and  extreme  siUmess  of  action.     The  same  prudence 
and  bold  decisive  character  which  overwhelmed  Cosimo  s  anta- 
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consult  his  owu  dignity,  for  their  fault  was  of  such  a  nature 
that  mercy  not  rigid  justice  should  prevail,  wherefore  he  ap- 
pealed to  his  clemency.  But  few  regretted  Baccio  Valori,  his 
offences  against  Florence  and  freedom  were  recent,  great,  and 
manifold,  and  though  not  himself  so  bloody  as  others  his  death 
^as  hailed  as  a  signal  judgment  of  Heaven,  marking  the  very 
dav  seven  years  on  which  ho  hijd  violated  his  own  capitulaUon 
by  assembling  a  parliament  to  reinstate  the  Medici  *. 

Filippo  Strozzi  was  treated  well  by  Vitelli :    he  had   full 
liberty  within  the  citadel  and  frequent  communication  with  his 
friends :  at  this  Cosimo  was  mortified  but  demanded  the  pri- 
sonor  in  vain,   for  Vitelli.  his  wife,  and  children  were  con- 
tinually   receiving   valuable    presents    from    their    lUustnous 
captive,   and  were  in  no  haste  to  kill   the   fowl    which  laid 
the  golden  eggs.     Filippo  now  felt  too  keenly  the  truth  of  old 
Salviati's  warning  when  he  not  only  advised  the  constructmg 
this  fortress  but  offered  to  advance  the  money  for  it.     Married 
to  a  jMedici  of  the  highest  rank  he  was  always  attached  m  heart 
to  their  cause,  and  only  abandoned  their  party,  not  their  prin- 
ciples, when  he  discovered  that  a  rich  popular  and  indepcn- 
deiii  subject  could  never  be  tolerated  by  a  jealous  and  absolute 
prh.co.     lie  was  Imown  to  all  Europe  for  his  t^ste  riches  and 
accomplishments,  for  attractive  manners  wit  and  liberality : 
tht-  pope  pleaded  for  him ;  Catharine  of  Medicis  pleaded  for 
himj^tjio  Marquis  del  Vasto  in  various  ways  attempted  to  save 
him  •  even  Cosimo's  ambassador  Giovanni  Bandini,  grateful  for 

•   Nanli,  Lib.  X.,  p.  ,31.5.  — Animi-     relate  the  catastrophe  of  Monte  Murlo, 

,alo,Lib.  xxxn",p.4.VJ.-Scpni,  Lib.     nn.l  probabljmt  .horihi.  work  b^^canse 

•" .,■•     III.    ::o      he  rould  not  justify  his  patron  8  cruelly 


ix.,  pp.  !  85-1  !!{>.— Adriani,  Lib.  n  , 
pp.  'U-G7. — Cini,  Lib.  ii",  pp.  80-06. 
—  N  e  here  take  leave  of  Ncrli,and  .19 
far  as  relates  to  Florence,  of  Varchi. 
Tlic  former  finishes  with  the  triumph 
of  his  odious  p.arty,  and  talks  of  Cosi- 
mo's clemency/  The  latter,  ihouch 
too  minute,  is  full  of  honest  feeling  a  fawning  courtier, 
ami  high  moral  Ecntimcnt :  he  docs  not 


and  would  not  hide  the  truth.  His 
inclination  seems  rather  to  the  scan- 
dalous ;  at  least  he  has  no  charity  for 
crime.  Nerli  was  a  clear  wTiler,  and 
probably,  like  Guicriardini,  a  fair  one 
nsto  facts;  hut  a  weak  soft  man,  and 
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former  favours  tried  liard  to  preserve  his  life  :  Cardinals  iuter- 
cedcd  for  him  ;  many  of  Charles  s  ministers  tried  to  protect 
Inm,  but  Granville  was  inexorable  though  Charies  himself  pro- 
mised  Paul  his  pardon  if  innocent  of  Alexander  s  death ;  yet 
believing  the  contrary  and  incensed  against  Filippo  he  gave 
Cosimo  simultaneous  expectations  of  revenge. 

lo  asccrtfiiu  this  the  emperor  consented  to    Filippo  s  be- 
ing tortured ;   \'itelli  was  removed  at  Cosimos  request  after 
a  base  and  treacherous  sale  of   his  prisoner,  Giovanni  della 
Lmia  siicceediiig  him,  and  Bastiano  Biiidi  chancellor  of  the 
"Eight,"  WMS  ordrrnd  to  examine  the  jiri.soner  who  not  being 
able   to    bear    pain   was  carried  awav   senseless  without   any 
confession.      His  intimate  friend  Giuliano  Gondi  had  been 
arrested ;  after  remaining  a  long  time  with  him  in  the  citadel 
he  had  gone  on  a  mission  to  supplicate  Andrea  Doria  s  good 
ofiiccs  with  diaries  in  favour  of  Strozzi,  but  the  reason  of  his 
imprisonment,    tliough    long   and   painful,  was  never   clearly 
known,  for  lie  ever  after  kept  a  mysterious   silence   on    the 
subject.     A  general  impression  obtained  that  on  ai.plicatiou  of 
the  torture  some  process  was  fabricated  from  his  forced  confes- 
sions  against  Filippo  which  induced  Charies  to  give  the  latter  up 
to  the  vengeance  of  Cosimo.      This  intelligence  determined 
Fihppo's    conduct:     after   some    management   he    one    day 
succeeded    in    excluding   the  sentinel  from  his  chamber  and 
getung   possession   of    Wis   sword    whicli    it   is   said    ho    fell 
upon,    and   died   lilvc  an   ancient    Roman.       Several    papers 
were  found  on  his  table  one  of   which  accused  the  cardinal 
Cibo  of   his    deatli ;    on    another  was  written,    "  1/  I  have 
not    hitherto    knauii  how  to  live    I  shall  know  how    to    (Uc" 
And    praying    foi-    pardon,    lie    added    in    a    third,     "  7/   J 
*'  cannot  he  pardoned  yrt  let  luy  soul  he  placed  alouff  uith  that 
"  of  Cato."     On  u  fourth  he  wrote  the  dying  words  of  JJido, 
••  From  my  blood  an  avenyer  nill  arise  to  others.'*     Strozzi's 
death  occurred  in  153c<  after  about  a  year's  incarceration;  yet 
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his  body  was  never  seen  nor  was  its  sepulchre  ever  known 
but  bis  son  Piero's  whole  life  answered  well  to  the  "  Exoriare 
*•  aliquis  nostris  ex  ossifnis  nltor "  of  his  expiring  parent  * ! 
Piero  Strozzi  declared  afterwards  at  Naples  that  he  was  first  a 
Florentine,  secondly  a  Frenchman,  and  that  "he  would  seek 
*'  liis  coimtry's  liberty  successively  from  Heaven,  the  world, 
*'  and  the  devil,  with  eternal  obligations  to  whichever  granted 
*•  his  prayer." 

According  to  Segni  that  account  of  Strozzi's  death  which 
obtained  most  credit  amongst  the  reflecting  and  judicious  was, 
that  either  Don  Juan  de  Luna  or  the  Marquis  del  Vastof  (both 
of  whom  had  promised  never  to  deliver  him  into  Cosimo's 
power)  on  hearing  of  the  emperor's  decision  and  seeing  no  other 
way  of  keeping  their  word,  had  ordered  it !  This  was  a  strange 
boon  but  it  probably  saved  him  from  more  torture  and  a  public 
execution.  There  is  a  writing  given  by  Nardi,  received  he  says 
from  the  sons  of  Filippo  Strozzi,  which  though  not  autographic, 
states  his  reasons  for  committing  suicide,  and  was  sent  as  then 
believed,  by  Don  Juan  de  Luna  to  Filippo 's  daughter  the  wife 
of  Lorenzo  Eidolfi  ;  but  this  whole  tragedy  is  enveloped  in  utter 
darkness  and  many  written  accounts  of  it  were  circulated  in  vari- 
ous forms  yet  all  agi'eeing  in  substance.  The  following  coming 
as  it  did  from  his  sons,  though  equally  doubtful  with  the  rest, 
seems  to  comprise  all  that  was  either  truly  or  falsely  attributed 
to  him. 

**  In  order  not  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  my  enemies  by  whom 
"  besides  being  unjustly  and  cruelly  treated  I  may  be  forced 
"  through  the  \4olence  of  torture  to  say  some  things  prejudicial 
"  to  my  honour  and  that  of  innocent  men,  as  already  has  befallen 

♦  In  the  MS.  the  line  is  said  to  have 
run  thus,  "  Exoriatur  ex  ossibus  meis 
sanguinis  mei  ultor.''''  (Vide  Nardi, 
Lib.  X.,  p.  367.)  But  Cini  {Vita  di 
CoaimOj  Lib.  ii.,  p.  100)  gives  it  as  in 
the  text. 
+  The    Italian  iiray   of  spelling   this 


nobleman's  name,  "  Guasto"'  and 
"  Vasto,''  has  been  hitherto  followed, 
but  Mariana  calls  him  **  Alonso  Da- 
valos  Marques  de  el  Gasto,  y  tamhien 
de  Pescara  por  muerte  de  su  primo 
Don  Fernando:'  (Somario  delta 
Bistoria  de  £spana,  Anno  1530.) 


(( 
(( 

^^ 
n 
n 
<( 


Giuliano  Gondi ;  I  Filippo  Strozzi  have  considered  the  mode 
of  terminating  my  existence.     I  commend  my  soul  to  God, 
humbly  beseeching  him  if  he  bestow  no  other  good  that  he 
will  place  it  along  with  that  of  Cato  of  Utica  and  others  who 
like  him  have  finished  their  lives  as  I  do.     I  beseech  the 
Seignor  Don  Juan  to  have  some  of  my  blood  made  into  a 
pudding  and  send  it  to  the  most  reverend  (Cardinal)  Cibo  in 
order  that  after  my  death  he  may  satiate  himself  with  what 
during  my  life  he  could  not,  because  that  was  the  only  thing 
'  wanting  for  his  acquisition  of  the  pontificate  to  which  he 
'  aspired.     And  I  pray  him  to  allow  my  body  to  be  buried  in 
'  Santa  Maria  Novella  by  the  side  of  my  wife  if  indeed  he  will 
'  allow  me  to  be  buried  in  consecrated  ground :  if  not,  I  shall 
•'  remain  wherever  they  place  me.      I  beseech  my  sons  to 
■'  observe  the  testament  I  have  already  made  in  this  castle 
"  (which  is  written  by  Benvenuto  Ulivieri)  all  except  the  part 
"  relating  to  Bandini.     I  further  entreat  my  sons  to  pay  the 
"  Seignor  Don  Juan  for  the  many  benefits  and  expenses  be- 
"  stowed  and  incurred  by  him  ;  as  being  so  much  straitened  I 
'*  never  have  been  able  to  repay  him  anything.     I  pray  also 
"  that  his  majesty  may  become  better  informed  of  the  affairs  of 
"  this  republic  and  look  to  its  welfare.— Philippus  Stroccius, 
"  jamjam  moriturus." 

*'  Exoriatur  ex  ossibus  meis  Sanguinis  mei  ultor"  *. 

There  was  also  a  belief  that  Giuliano  Gondi,  after  torture, 

was  confronted  with  Filippo  but  instantly  fell  on  his  knees  and 

asked  the  latter's  pardon  for  what  in  the  agony  of  suffering  he 

had  falsely  accused  him.     The  cause  of  Cibo's  hatred,  which 

was  implacable,  is  little  known ;  and  why  Giovanni  Bandini 

was  excepted  from  his  will  is  equally  mysterious,  as  he  seems 

to  have  been  exerting  himself  in  Filippo's  favour  at  the  imperial 

court  even  to  his  own  detriment. 

♦  It  was  said  also  that  these  documentfl  were  written  by  Pier  Francesco  da 
Prato,  the  tutor  of  Cosimo. 


] 
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The  course  of  history  has  been  somewhat  anticipated  in 
the  above  narrative  of  one  who  was  a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  nothingness  of  rank,  beauty,  talent,  manners,  accom- 
plishments, boundless  wealth ;  all  in  short  that  could  be  wished 
for  here ;  m  the  absence  of  high  moral  sentiment  and  real 
rehgious  feeling.     Filippo  Strozzi  seems  to  have  been  cast  in 
far  too  high  an  intellectual  mould  not  to  have  spumed  as  it 
deserved  the  priestcraft  of  his  day ;  but  there  is  a  wide  gap 
between  a  reasonable  use  and  the  abuse  of  excellence  ;  and  he 
wa^  not  lofty  enough  to  appreciate  the  beauties  of  genmne 
Chnstian  morality.  His  good  quahties  seem  all  to  have  sprung 
from  natural  taste  and  impulse,  not  from  principle ;  liis  evil 
ones  from  uncontrolled  indulgence :  yet  some  allowance  must 
be  made  for  a  man  who  in  such  an  age  had  half  a  mUUon  of 
gold  at  his  command,  perhaps  the  most  pernicious  gift  that  ever 
issued  from  Pandemonium  !     So  rare  were  his  endowments  it 
is  said,  that  nothing  came  amiss  to  him  ;  his  mind  and  genius 
mastered  everything  to  which  he  chose  to  apply  them ;  he  was 
not  prodigal,  but  judiciously  hberal,  and  knew  well  how  to  choose 
and  how  far  to  trust  Ins  friends ;  but  was  of  an  easy  flexible 
character  and  often  led  away  against  his  better  judgment.  This 
especially  appeared  in  his  vacillating  conduct  at  Venice  and 
Bologna ;  and  when  a  friend  remonstrated  with  him  for  em- 
barkmg  m  such  an  enterprise  at  his  age,  he  answered  "  It  is 
true;  but  times  are  changed  and  the  goslings  now  lead  the  geese 
to  water.       Filippo  had  five  sons :  Giulio  and  Alessandro  died 
at  Vemce  before  their  father,  and  Vmcenzio  not  long  after: 
-Lione  and  Pietro,  of  whom  more  will  be  heard,  both  died  in 
the  French  service  warring  with  undiminished  hate  against 
Cosimo  de  Medici:  he  had  one  daughter,  Maddalena,  ulti- 
mately  mamed  to  Flaminio  Orsino  da  Stabbia  *. 

Lorenzino  de'  Medici  did  not  join  in  those  proceedings  which 
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led  to  the  catastrophe  of  Monte  Murlo:  4000  golden  flonns 
were  set  on  his  head;  and  double  that  sum  with  extensive 
privileges  and  immunities  besides  a  perpetual  exemption  from 
taxes  if  delivered  alive  into  Cosimo's  hands*.  Thus  pm-sued 
his  life  was  everywhere  unsafe  ;  from  Venice  he  fled  to  Turkey, 
thence  into  France  where  he  secretly  resided,  but  imprudently 
returning  to  Venice  he  was  there  assassinated  by  command  of 
the  all-penetrating  and  implacable  Cosimo  f . 

While  these  things  were  passing  at  Florence  Solyman  incited 
by  Francis  assembled  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  sail  and 
seventy  palandras  or  horse-transports,  and  under  the  direction 
of  Troilo  Pignattelli  disembarked  ten  thousand  infantry  and 
fifteen  hundred  cavaliy  in  Italy,  took  Castro  near  Otranto  and 
overran  a  great  extent  of  country.     Don  Pedro   de  Toledo 
Viceroy  of  Naples,  by  land,  and  Doria  by  water,  made  good 
opposition,  but  the  Venetian  fleet  remained  inax^tive  at  Corfu 
heedless  of  Tui'k  and  Christian  although  both  sought  and  ex- 
pected  its  assistance.     Francis  during  tliis  time  had  crossed  the 
Alps  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  foot  and  four  thousand  horse 
^vith  which  he  compelled  the  Imperialists  to  retire,  he  then  re- 
enforced  all  his  garrisons,  and  as  the  worid  expected  was  soon 
to  ravage  Lombardy  when  suddenly  Leonora  Queen  of  France 
and  Maria  Queen  of  Hungary,  sisters  of  Charles  V.  met  his 
aunt  Margaret  at  Ghent  and  concluded  a  truce  of  three  months 
from  the  end  of  November.     This  saved  Milan,  perhaps  all 
the  imperial  possessions  in  Italy ;  Francis  retired,  and  Soly- 
man naturally  believing  himself  betrayed  withdrew  his   ^^  ^^ 
troops  from  Castro  but  threatened  Venice.   Paul  III. 
taking  advantage  of  this  opening  for  peace  offered  to  meet  both 
sovereigns  at  Nice  as  mediator  where  he  not  only  succeeded 
in  concluding  a  truce  for  nine  years  but  to  the  infinite  mortifi- 
cation of  Cosimo  gamed  the  Duchess  Margaret  of  Florence  for 
his  grandson  Ottavio  Famese. 


♦  Varchi,  Lib.  xv.,  p.  324. 


t  Paulo  Giovio,  Lib.  xxxviii.,  p.  507. 
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This  marriage  was  the  price  of  Pope  Pauls  aid  in  a  league 
with  Venice  against  Solymau,  for  Cosimo  was  slighted  because 
his  vassalage  was  secure  and  the  citadel  of  Florence  in  imperial 
hands;  yet  as  a  consolation  he  was  made  Duke  of  Florence 
with  all  Alexander  s  authority,  a  distinction  which  the  world  had 
long  given  to  him.    On  this  occasion  he  ordered  the  republican 
coinage  to  be  restmck  with  his  own  image  and  device :  Saint 
John,    the    Lily,   and    the    republican    florin  now   vanished 
and  golden  crowns  of  somewhat   smaller  value  became  the 
established  currency  *.    Having  overcome  his  enemies  Cosimo's 
next  object  was  to  get  rid  of  his  friends  :  he  could  never  for- 
give any  of  those  ministers  who  for  their  own  purposes  had  laid 
him  under  the  burden  of  so  vast  an  obligation  as  the  Florentine 
sovereignty.    There  was  scarcely  a  man  however  distantly  con- 
nected with  the  ruling  faction  at  Florence  who  did  not  expect 
from  Cosimo's  youth  or  old  acquaintance  either  to  rule  or  guide 
him ;  but  all  were  deceived  !     The  young  duke  was  in  fact  an 
extraordinary  and  even  unnatural  character  :  hitherto  devoted 
to  a  country  life,  to  sylvan  sports  and  pastimes,  and  considered 
rather  dull  than  otherwise,  he  suddenly  burst  from  his  puerility 
and  asserting  the  sovereign  authority  even  over  the  wisest  and 
ablest  citizens,  governed  everything  but  the  imperial  officers; 
and  with  a  barbarity  more  suited  to  the  hoar>'  tyrant  than  a 
beardless  youth,  deluged  his  country  with  the  blood  of  her  most 
illustrious  citizens  ! 

Cardinal  Cibo  and  Vitelli  were  the  first  he  intended  to 
A  J).  1539.  g^^PPle  ^'i<^Ji :  the  former  who  had  charge  of  Alexan- 
der  s  children  accused  Cosimo  of  trying  to  poison 
Giuho  the  eldest  by  means  of  one  Biagio  a  druggist,  a  man  of 
infamous  character  and  particularly  skilful  in  that  branch  of 
pharmaceutic  acquirements.  Cosimo  indignant  at  this  accusa- 
tion, besides  other  causes  of  hatred,  complained  loudly  to  Charies, 

*  Muratori,  Annali,  Anni  1537-1538.     Storia  delle  Monete  de'  Gran  Duchi 
Segm,  Lib.  ix.,  pp.  189-195.— Orsini,    di  Toscana. 


and  requested  that  Biagio  might  be  rigorously  examined  by 
torture  in  presence  of  the  imperial  ministers !  This  was 
accordingly  executed  for  two  successive  days  (Cibo  refusing  as  a 
clergyman  to  be  present)  before  Juan  de  Luna,  Guicciardini, 
Matteo  Strozzi  and  other  witnesses,  without  any  disclosures  ; 
after  which  the  cardmal  was  compelled  to  leave  Florence  and 
Cosimo  resisted  eveiy  entreaty  even  of  the  emperor  himself  to 
be  reconciled  with  him  *.  Alessandro  Vitelli  by  the  terror  of  his 
soldiei-s  had  as  we  have  seen  frightened  the  Florentine  senate 
into  the  resolution  of  electing  Cosimo,  and  by  subsequent  aots 
had  established  his  authority ;  but  Cosimo  felt  that  Alexander 
ill  command  of  the  citadel  was  his  master,  and  that  he  himself 
only  existed  by  imperial  sanction,  not  as  an  independent  prince. 
He  hated  Vitelli  for  treacherously  occupying  that  fortress  ;  he 
hated  him  more  for  plundering  his  house  under  pretence  of 
honour;  he  hated  him  for  his  power  and  insolence  in  the  city  ; 
and  he  hated  him  for  the  obligation  of  his  support.  After  long 
and  vainly  endeavouring  to  destroy  this  man's  favour  at  court 
Cosimo  in  1537  succeeded  in  procuring  his  dismissal  and  Don 
Lopez  Hurtado  de  Mendoza  immediately  succeeded  him,  but 
Juan  de  Luna  finally  became  governor  of  the  citadel  f. 

The  four  counsellors  who  for  self-interest  elected  Cosimo,  when 
they  were  no  longer  necessary  found  themselves  completely  neg- 
lected :  the  \dctory  of  Monte  Murlo  had  steadied  everything  and 
the  duke  became  despotic,  lea\'ing  them  only  the  contempt  and 
hatred  of  their  fellow-citizens.  It  may  be  charitably  supposed 
that  in  their  retirement  a  newly  awakened  conscience  told  them 
how  infamously  they  had  acted,  and  that  remorse  combined  with 
disappointment  shortened  their  days,  for  Francesco  Vettori 
never  left  his  house  alive  after  the  murder  of  Filippo  Strozzi 
who  was  his  intimate  friend,  as  friendship  then  stood  in  Flo- 
rence :  Guicciardini  retired  to  his  villa  oppressed  with  grief 

*  Cini,  Vita  di  Cosimo,  Lib.  ii°,  pp.  t  Segni,  Lib.  ix.,  p.  196.— Adriani, 
105-7.  —  Adriani,  Lib.  ii.,  pp.  HO-  Lib.  ii.,'p.  76. — Ammirato,  Lib. xxxii., 
111. — Ammirato,  Lib.  atxxii.,  p.  458.     p.  455. 
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and  mortification  and  died  there  in  1540  with  strong  suspicious 
of  poison.     Ruberto  Acciaiuoli  and  Matteo  Strozzi  soon  fol- 
lowed :  Francesco  Campana,  who  had  been  active  in  all  the  late 
transactions  especially  Cosimo  s  election,  and  finally  became 
his  secretary',  died  soon  after :  lastly,   his  ambitious  mother 
Maria  de'  Salviati  finished  her  existence  in  1543.     Thus  was 
Cosimo  de'  Medici  quickly  relieved  of  the  burden  of  gratitude  ; 
but  that  of  imperial  control  was  a  long  and  grievous  load  which 
threw  him  under  the  feet  of  Charles  as  one  of  his  humblest 
vassals :  and  his  maniage  with  Leonora  of  Toledo,  daughter  of 
Pedro  Marquis  of  Villafranca,  though  it  increased  his  influence 
at  the  Spanish  court  did  not  lessen  this  dependence  *.     Wait- 
ing therefore  for  a  more  favourable  occasion  to  shake  off  his 
trammels  this  extraordinary  youth  at  once  applied  himself  to 
domestic  reform :  the  scrutiny,  the  finances,   the  punishment 
of  partiality  exercised  in  the  imposition  of  taxes,  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  citadel  at  Arezzo,  and   the   strengthening  of 
Prato  and  Pistoia  occupied  his  immediate  attention.     He  then 
turned  his  mind  to  the  restoration  of  health  in  the  Pisan 
territory  by  the  reconstruction  of  ancient  drains  and  canals 
which  had  been  shamefully  if  not  purposely  neglected  by  the 
republic.     A  scarcity  of  food  gave  him  great  anxiety  for  Flo- 
rence, and  another  outbreak  of  the  Pistoian  factions  called  for 
his  interference,  after  quelling  a  mutiny  of  the  Spanish  troops 
accompanied  by  terrible  disorders. 

Giovaimi  Tonti  of  the  Cancellieri  assembled  his  faction  and 
made  an  attempt  to  scale  the  unguarded  walls  of  Pistoia, 
intending  to  put  every  man  woman  and  child  to  the  sword. 
Being  the  first  to  mount  he  caught  hold  of  the  battlement 
and  in  the  very  moment  of  declaring  that  "  Even  Heaven 
itself  should  not  hinder  his  entry,"  some  stones  gave  way 
and  he  fell  headlong  to  the  ground :  such  blasphemy  was 
a  fit  prelude  to  premeditated  murder,  and  his  fall  a  striking 

*  Adrian!,  Lib.  ii.,  p.  1 05. 


comment  on  the  man's  audacity.    His  people  belie^^ng  they 
were  discovered  took  to  flight,  but  Cosimo  punished  them 
sharply,  and  then  for  ever  put  a  stop  to  the  butcherj^  of  these 
inveterate  factions  *.  With  Lucca  he  immediately  endeavoi^ed 
to   quarrel   in   hopes   of  adding  her   to   his   dommion  ;  but 
Lucchese  gold  was  too  skilfully  employed  in  the  impenal  court 
and  this  project  failed.     Siena,  to  which  he  also  looked  forward 
as  a  future  province  was  a  slower  operation  yet  stfll  glimmered 
in  the  distance :  but  of  this  conquest  we  shall  see  more  m  the 
following  chapters  when  the  Medici  by  imperial  favour  were 
firmly  seated  on  the  throne  of  a  more  extended  territory  than 
ever  was  governed  by  the  republic,  and  yet  with  less  weight  m 
Italian  or  European  politics. 

The  Florentine  nation  thenceforth  ceases,  Tuscany  itselt 
becomes   inanimate ;  and  although   Siena  throws   out  some 
dyin-  sparks,  Cosimo  becomes  all  in  all.     From  this  time  the 
sovereign's  personal  character  alone  gives  vigour  and  reputation 
to  the  state  :  Cosimo's  did  much,  because  he  was  a  marvellous 
instance  of  a  boy,  after  sudden  exaltation  from  an  obscure  sta- 
tion to  the  dangerous  heights  of  new  and  tottering  sovereignty, 
at  once  spurning  every  puerile  taste  and  strenuously  embracmg 
the  laboui-s  of  a  difficult  government,  the  anxiety  of  uncon 
firmed  dominion,  a  wily  and  unscrupulous  ambition  ;  dissimu- 
lation, tyranny,  and  unmitigated  revenge  !  .      ,      , 

His  great  contrast  was  Peter  Leopold  of  Austria  who  two 
centmies  and  a  half  later  ascended  the  same  throne  at  the  same 
a^re,  rejected  like  him  every  youthful  pleasure  and  attended  ex- 
clusively to  government ;  but  who  unlike  him  and  though  born 
in  the  purple,  made  ambition  the  handmaid  to  benevolence,  and 
devoted  a  long  and  busy  reign  to  the  moral  political  and  physi- 
cal  amelioration  of  a  people  who  were  not  even  his  country- 
men !  Times  were  changed  it  is  true  and  the  world  had 
become  more  civilized ;  but  human  nature  is  ever  the  same,  and 

*  Ammirato,  Lib.  xxxii.,  pp.  456  and  458. 
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with  equal  vigour  of  mind  in  these  two,  and  analogous  pursuits, 
what  a  discrepancy  of  character  and  consequences !  By 
Cosimo  and  his  descendants  the  nation's  energy  was  killed  or 
di'iven  into  reckless  wickedness  ;  the  Austrian  endeavoured  on 
the  contrary'  to  restore  and  exalt  it,  and  the  marks  of  his  hand 
are  everj'where  seen  in  the  present  state  of  Tuscany. 


CoTEMPORARY  MoNARCHs. — No  cliangc  siticc  1.537. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

FROM   A.D.    1540    TO    A.D.   1555. 

« 

COSIMO  I. 

DUKE  OF   FLORENCE. 

CosiMo's  success,  although  ^ith  extraneous  assistance,  shojs 
the   advantoge  of  concentrated   authority    even  on  a  ^eak 
foundation,   over  a  combined  force   of  mdependent  ^^^^^^ 
leaders  each  sped  by  his  o^vn  views  towards  Ins  own 
ote   s  and  con'siderLg  the  gene,.l  cause  rather  as  a  mea^s^of 
their  accomplishment  than  as  the  common  focus  of  exertion 
Th     i'  a  Jone  of  the  leading  reasons  wl^  Ff "  f  ^f^ 
at  liberty  are  rarely  successful  against  estabhshed  power  unless 
Ider  peculiar  and  very  favourable  circumstances :  where  umty. 
Icerily  of  purpose,  and  acknowledged  financial  powers  are  com- 
Sithe^LintheEnglishParliamentag^sUheS^u^s 

a  ditTerent  result  but  after  long  struggles  was  exhibited   Fr^ce 
L  succeeded  against  her  absolute  prin.es  ^JJ'f^l^^. 
almost  imperceptible  movement  suddenly  ^^ough   to  a  cn^s 
"  the  torrents  smoothness  ere  it  dash  below ;    m  which  the 
dotfTof  monarchy  however  modified  was  the  red  ex^ing 
spirit,  and  the  folly  of  opponents  the  pnncipal  means  of  succes  ^ 
North  Americas  triumph  sprang  from  a  similar  oneness  ot 
SS  aided  and  probably  caused  by  *«  jfWe  ^unsek  and 
distant  resources  of  her  oppressors:  tbe.Florentme  exd^^^^^ 
the  contrary  lost  everythhig  from  peculiar  and  ^^^^^J^^^ 
disunion,  and  extreme  silliness  of  action.     The  W'^de^^e 
and  Wd  decisive  chamcter  which  overwhelmed  Cosimo  s  anta 


^^^?f 
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gonists  had  now  established  him  permanently  on  the  throne  of 
Florence;  as  yet  an  imperial  vassal  and  subject  to  many 
mortifications ;  but  still  a  sovereign  prince  and  in  the  domestic 
government  of  his  country  absolute  and  independent.  Angrj^ 
at  the  obligation  imposed  on  him  of  paying  over  a  vast  portion 
of  the  Medician  property  to  the  Duchess  Margaret  of  Austria, 
and  too  proud  as  it  would  seem  to  inhabit  a  house  no  longer 
his  own,  Cosimo  suddenly  commanded  that  the  public  palace 
should  be  prepared  for  his  reception ;  but  this  might  also  have 
been  done  to  mark  more  distinctly  that  all  authority  was  now 
concentrated  in  his  person,  and  that  the  house  of  Medici  and  Flo- 
rentine nation  were  to  be  considered  as  identical,  for  there  had 
ever  been  a  strong  feeling  in  Florence  that  those  who  possessed 
the  '*  Palazzo  "  were  mastei-s  of  the  state :  the  first  object  of 
contending  factions  was  its  occupation,  and  the  whole  official 
power  and  dignity  of  the  Seignor}'  seemed  mysteriously  attached 
to  the  enchanted  circle   of  the   old   republican  residence*. 

AD.  1541  '^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ushered  in  by  a  comet,  earth- 
quakes, and  a  severe  dearth  through  the  whole  land 
and  in  the  midst  of  all  the  duchess  gave  birth  to  a  child ;  he  was 
christened  Francesco  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  made  the  year 
before  in  a  journey  to  the  "  Holy  Places  "  of  Vallombrosa, 
Camaldoh,  and  La  Vemia  the  sanctified  residence  of  Saint 
Francis,  to  whose  merits  the  blessing  of  a  sou  and  heir  was 
devoutly  attributed  f . 

Cosimo  s  ambition  now  pointed  towards  the  acquisition  of 
Siena,  a  state  weakened  by  years  of  tyranny  faction  and  anarchy 
under  the  name  of  freedom,  and  which  with  imperial  favour 
he  hoped  ultimately  to  acquire  ^  Although  attached  to  the 
emperor,  Siena  did  not  escape  better  than  others  from  the 
treaty  of  Cambray,  yet  Charles  gave  little  attention  to  its  in- 
ternal  government   except    as    affecting  his   own  interests; 

•  Cini,  Lib.  iio,  p.  110.  J  Adriani,  Lib.  iii.,  p.  182.— Ma>i- 

t  Segni,  Lib.  ix.,  p.  218.  —  Adriani,     volti,    Storia,    Lib.  viii.,   Parte   iii", 
Lib.  iii.,  p.  128.  folios  140-1. 
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wherefore  distributing  all  his  favours  amongst  the  nobles  he 
repressed  political  ambition  in  the  people  and  concentrated  it 
almost  exclusively  in  that  proud  and  turbulent  order.   Alphonso 
Piccolomini  Duke  of  Malfi  through  imperial  influence   had 
been  frequently  chosen  "  Captain  of  the  People,"  and  in  1538 
preser^-ed  his  command  by  means  of  a  Spanish  garrison  and 
the  assistance  of  GiuUo  Sal vi  who  with  six  brothers  profited  by 
Malfi  s  mcapacity  and  ruled  the  commonwealth.     Siena  under 
this  man  was  reduced  to  such  a  condition  that  the  highways 
were  no  longer  safe  and  the  communications  between  Florence 
and  Rome  rendered  so  dangerous  as  to  induce  the  Pope  and 
Cosimo  de'  Medici  to  alter  their  direction*.     The  complaints 
of  Siena  against  Malfi  and  his  adherents  were  laid  before 
Charles  at  Lucca  where  he  lodged  in  September  1541  on  his 
way  to  Genoa  and  Algiers,  in  order  to  meet  Paul  in  conference 
about  the  general  council  which  subsequently  assembled  at  Trent 
and  Bologna. 

Cosimo  strengthened  these  complaints  by  acquainting  Charles 
with  a  secret  treaty  which  he  had  discovered  between  GiuUo  Salvi 
and  Mons.  deMonluc  then  secretary  of  the  French  embassy  at 
Home ;   but  the  imperial  ambassador  Aghillara  had  already 
detected  it :  Monluc  says  nothing  of  this  negotiation  the  object 
of  which  was  to  deliver  Port  Ercole  to  the  French  so  as  to 
secure  them  an  entrance  to  Tuscany  and  the  aUiance  of  Siena 
m  the  coming  war  f.     Francis  L  had  been  secretly  feeling  his 
way  by  means  of  a  young  Bolognese  exile  called  Lodovico  dall' 
Armi  who  sounded  Giulio  de'  Salvi  and  excited  his  fears  by 
accounts  of  the  emperor's  evil  intentions  towards  him  and  his 
family.     Giulio  partly  acquiesced  yet  wanted  surer  credentials 
than  Lodovico's  word,  and  when  by  the  imperial  ambassador's 
letters  to  the  Duke  of  Malfi  warning  was  given  against  the 

♦^Malavolti,  Lib.  viii.,  Parte  iii*,  fol.     Rivoluzioni  di  Siena,  p.  22.- Mala- 

+  piaMn'.  v;»o  T>    1    TTT         ^o.  ^^^*^'  ^ib.  viii.,  Parte  iii*,  foL  1 41. — 

IkJ.     a'     1   '  ?^"^*'  "^-^  P-  ^^^•—     Adriani,  Lib.  iii.,  p.  134. 
Sismondi,  vol.  xii.,  p.  126.^  Sozzini,  '  ^ 
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machinations  of  Lodovico,  suspicion  arose  and  the  latter  was 
imprisoned  *.     After  some  previous  inquiry  the  emperor  sent 
Granville  in  November  1541  to  effect  a  thorough  reformation 
of  the  Senese  government:  the  result  was  a  Balia  of  forty  citi- 
zens eight  of  whom  were  named  by  Granville,  the  remainder 
by  the  various  factions,  and  the  presidency  of  the  tnbunals  by 
an  imperial  subject  called  the  "  Captain  of  Justice^  nominated 
by  the  Senate  of  Naples  or  Milan,  or  by  the  emperor  himself. 
Several  other  changes  were  effected  and  the  people  findmg 
themselves  thus  mocked  with  the  name  of  liberty  became  dis- 
contented and  would  have  revolted  in  154'2  had  not  the  Spanish 
guard  within,  and  strong  bodies  of  Florentine  troops  at  Staggia 
and  Poggibonzi  restrained  them  f .    Having  thus  bridled  Siena, 
but  before  Granville's  mission  was  completed,  Charies  embarked 
at  Spezia  on  his  unlucky  expedition  to  Algiers,  after  extractmg 
100,000  florins  from  Cosimo  as  the  future  restitution  price  of 
the  fortresses  of  Florence  and  Leghorn  :  he  also  gave  judgment 
in  a  lawsuit  between  Margaret  of  Austria  and  that  prince  about 
the  payment  of  her  dower  for  which  the  Medician  estates  were 
mortgaged,  and  being  judge  in  his  own  cause  decided  that 
Cosimo  on  payment  of  180,000  florins  should  be  considered 
free  of  all  further  demands  on  the  family  possessions. 

The  historian  Bernardo  Segni,  probably  an  eye-witness, 
describes  this  emperor  at  Lucca  in  his  usual  dress  with  a  sort 
of  Greek  cap  of  black  cloth  ;  a  simple  "  saw''  or  robe,  without 
any  ornament ;  an  old  worn  felt  hat,  and  boots ;  and  in  this 
plain  attire  he  held  courts  of  justice,  received  ambassadors,  and 
transacted  all  the  ordinary  business  of  the  state  ;  representmg 
in  his  own  person  the  most  powerful  emperor  since  Charie- 
magne  or  even  since  the  times  of  the  ancients,  and  covering 
with  this  simple  garb  an  ambition  more  grasping  than  them 
all.     Meanwhile  and  notwithstanding  the  pope  s   endeavours 

♦  Adriani,  Lib.  iii.,  p.  134—  Malavolti,  Parte  iii',  Li^- ^"^  ^^^'  l'*^- 
t  Adriani,  Lib.  iii.,  p.  185  ;  Lib.  iv.,  p.  iiOB. 
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to  preserve  tranquilHty  Francis  I.  could  not  brook  the  loss  of 
Milan,  aggravated  as  it  was  by  the  recent  murder  of  two  French 
ambassadors  on  the  Po  in  their  way  to  Turkey,  and  supposed  to 
be  by  order  of  the  Marquis  del  Vasto  * ;  wherefore  encouraged  by 
German  troubles  he  declared  war  against  Chaiies  in  July  1542 
and  commenced  hostilities  in  Piedmont  Perpignan  and  the 
northern  frontier  with  various  fortune. 

Feeling  the  inconvenience  of  being  surrounded  with  imperial 
troops  and  impatient  at  Pirro   Colonna's   insolence  Cosimo 
established  a  German  body-guard  of  two  hundred  men  while 
he  bent  every  faculty  to  self-preservation  and  the  emperor  s 
service  with  all  that  long-sighted  sagacity  and  dissimulation  so 
pecuhariy  his  own:  he  was  the  slave  of  his  personal  ambition  not 
of  the  emperor,  but  was  patiently  subservient  for  the  sake  of 
future  benefits.     In  the  meanwhile  he  occupied  himself  in 
buildmg,  m  useful  public  works,  in  visiting  every  part  of  his 
dominions,  minutely  investigating  everj^thing,  hearing  petitions 
and  complamts,  punishing  malversation,  and  rigidly  performing 
the  duties  of  a  sovereign  by  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  his  people,  yet  utterly  without  mercy  in  the  burdens  he 
imposed.     In  his  administration  Cosimo  was  generally  impar- 
tial, but  slow  in  examination ;  he  granted  few  audiences,  and 
required  almost  all  matters  to  be  laid  before  him  in  writing  to 
avoid  importunity  and  give  time  for  consideration.    His  domestic 
expenses  were  great  for  he  lived  sumptuously,  even  to  extrava- 
gance,  and  gambled  to  please  his  wife  who  was  immoderately 
fond  of  It.     She  lost  great  sums,  had  vast  influence  over  him, 
participated  in  the  government  and  became  the  channel  of  all 
favour ;  mdeed  Cosimo's  devotion  to  Eleonora  de  Toledo  was 
such  that  when  Segni  wrote  in  1555,  just  sixteen  years  after 
their  marnage,  it  was  generally  believed  that  he  had  never 
ouce  been  unfaithful  f. 

•  Segni    Lib.  ix.  p.  240  ;  Lib.  x.,  p.     Annali,  Anno  1541. 
-^4o.--Robert8ons   Charles  v.,  vol.     f  Segni.  Lib.  ix.,  p.  217,  and  Lib. 
m.,  Lib.vu.,  pp.  235-6.— Muratori,     x.,  p.  225. 
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With  such  management  when  Cosimo  visited  Charles  V.  at 
Genoa  he  was  able  to  add  two  thousand  Florentines  to  the 
^gerine  expedition  and  afterwards  a  detachment  to  the  Ger- 
mm  army  without  weakening  his  own  dominions  or  the  general 
defence  of  Tuscany,  but  not  without  excessive  taxaUon 
■*•"•  ''^-  and  unpopularity  ;  and  so  well  was  he  aware  of  this 
and  so  little  impervious  to  flattery,  that  when  Segni  m  an  epistle 
addressed  to  him  overstepped  his  own  opinions  as  well  as  h.s 
veracity  by  praising  Cosimo  for  his  excellent  government  and 
the  happiness  of  Tuscany,  the  latter  returned  his  address  with 
the  following  autogmph  note.  "  I  would  wish  that  all  you  have 
"  written  in  my  praise  were  true,  but  I  know  that  one  part  is 
..  not  so  in  fact ;  yet  I  am  well  inclined  to  make  it  so  if  God 
..  eive  me  gra^e  to  accomplish  such  an  end."     Cosimo  s  frank- 
ness merits  admiration  no  less  than  Segni's  ingenuous  avow-al 
of  his  own  turpitude  in  thus  attempting  to  flatter  a  prmce  who 
he  himself  says,  though  endowed  with  great  virtues  and  rare 
qualities  had  in  a  great  measure  destroyed  the  honour  and 
faculties  of  all  Tuscany.     These  injuries  it  is  true  were    o  a 
certain  degree  necessary  in  his  peculiar  position  for  the  actual 
preservaUon  of  his  throne,  but  they  were  such  things  adds 
Segni,  as  "  to  mm  seemed  cruel  and  uithout  regard  to  any  con- 
siderations either  human  or  divine"  *. 

There  had  been  constant  enmity  between  Cosimo  and  the 
Marquis  del  Vasto  since  FUippo  Strozzi's  death,  for  he  along 
with  most  of  the  other  imperial  ministers  had  afl'ected  a  con- 
temptuous demeanour  towards  him  while  they  made  all  the  use 
they  could  of  his  resources  for  the  emperors  service.  All  tms 
Cosimo  bore  for  the  sake  of  future  exaltation ;  But  that  alone 
could  bow  his  haughty  spirit  to  the  yoke  and  make  Inm  seem 
the  slave  he  was  not.  Imperial  interests  were  nevertheless  his 
own-  wherefore  the  failure  at  Algiers  and  Granvdles  per- 
suasions induced  these  chiefs  to  stifle  personal  feehngs  and 

*  Segni,  Lib.  ix.,  p.  184. 
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unite  for  general  safety.     Stefano  Colonna  had  quitted  the 
French  service  in  disgust  at  the   hatred   then  home  to  all 
Italians,  and  Cosimo  made  him  his  general  with  the  title  of 
Lieutenant  in  order  more  distinctly  to  mark  his  dependence,  for 
the  evils  of  a  divided  service  between  himself  and  a  powerful 
emperor  had  been  too  sharply  felt  *.  Troops  were  immediately 
quartered  about  Piombino  whose  position  and  the  feeble  cha- 
racter of  its  ruler,  Cosimo 's  uncle  by  a  marriage   into  the 
Salviati  family,  made  it  a  desirable  object  for  the  intrigues  of 
Francis  I.  and  the  attacks  of  his  declared  brother  the  sultan. 
Cosimo  visited  this  uncle  and  was  satisfied  with  his  intentions, 
but  both  before  and  after  the  Prince  of  Piombino's  death  he  never 
ceased  soliciting  Charles  to  occupy  that  post  and  give  Appiano 
some  principality  less  dangerous  to  the  existing  state  of  Italy ; 
a  measure  already  acquiesced  in  if  not  hastily  proposed  and 
then  withdrawn  by  the  Prince  of  Piombino  himself.     Charles 
refused  to  do  this,  either  from  its  being  an  unnecessary  piece  of 
injustice  or  because  he  had  no  present  mind  to  aggrandize  the 
Duke  to  whom  its  defence  would  have  fallen,  and  ultimately  its 
possession,  which  was  Cosimo 's  principal  object  f.     After  the 
completion  of  defensive  measures  Cosimo  endeavoured 
to  turn  his  subjects'  attention  from  politics  to  literary  ^'^'  ^^^' 
pui-suits  and  amongst  other  things  restored  the  Pisan  Univer- 
sity, which  had  withered  amidst  the  condictof  war  and  faction, 
and  enabled  it  to  maintain  forty  poor  scholars  in  addition  to 
the  usual  number.     On  this  occasion  or  shortly  before,  Bene- 
detto  Varchi  returned  from  exile  and  became  one  of  the  Duke's 
greatest  favourites,  at  whose  desire  his  history  was  written. 
Besides   him,  Francesco   Verini,   Antonio    Lapini   and   "II 


•  Cini,  Lib.  ii«,  p.  126.  — Adriani, 
Lib.  iii.,  p.  163.  — Ammirato,  Lib. 
xxxii.,  p.  464. 

T  On  13th  of  June,  in  this  year, 
began  a  series  of  earthquakes  which 
lasted  forty  days,  and  did  great  mis- 
chief, especially  in  the  Mugello,  where 
twelve  hundred  houses  were  ruined 


and  one  hundred  and  forty  people 
killed  in  Scarpcria  alone.  Florence 
suffered  more  fright  than  injury,  but 
elsewhere  the  effects  were  lamentable. 
(Vide  Adriani,  Lib.  iii.,  p.  167.)— 
Cini,  Lib.  ii.,  pp.  122-3. — Ammirato, 
Lib.  xxxii.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  464. 
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Brando"  .ere  tben  celebrated  as  Pl;;J>-P^-: J^T p^ 
Cono  and  Boldon^  a3  P^^--^  1%.  Jies 
fessor  of  laws,  all  more  or  less  prpnch  monarch  9 

3  ^^;i  w  t>.p  Duke  *.  On  seeing  the  t  rencn  uiuum 

and  supported  ^7  Ae  Uuke  _  .        ^^^  ^^^.^^  ^^^^^ 

formidable  P''^P.*™J7^,;8»;"  erSolym  to  invade  Hungary 
and  that  Francs  had  also  excited  ''"'y^  nromptly  deter- 

as  well  as  the  Mediterranean  shores,  Charles  P«'"^P'_y         j^ 

Led  to  pass  through  I-^^  "^ 'r^rTni  ^  iSp 
wherever  necessary;  -^^-^^^^  ^'^' t^ed  S  And"^  Doril 
to  Maria  Princess  of  Portugal  he  ^^"^f  .  J  *  ^Uied  him 
and  landed  at  Genoa  in  March.     Cos.mo  n  ta^Uy^^ 

and  with  Granville's  aid  against  «-\f '^'^^  "^^^J^e  two 
accomplished  his  long-agitated  purpose  of  re^inmg 
citadels,  for  which  however  Charles  made  h>m  pay 
crowns  and  resign  Stefano  Colonna  to  the  impenalje 
Flanders,  besides  allowing  four  *ousaiid  men  to  hems 
f     ,       .  J,    py  to  grant,  ana 

rally  odious  were  both  impenal  gamsons  ^^^^.^^^^  ^^^^^ 
Sen  was  supported  with  something  ^roachmg  ^  ^he^^^^^^ 
ness  and  assisted  even  by  some  absentees  -^--^^^^^^^~ 
"   he  short  space  of  fifteen  days  the  money  --  -^^^^^^^^ 
sent  to  Charles  at  Trent  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
S:  rragS  rESnoTrthrron  Francisco  de 
Zt'^X:^^^  wire  restored  in  despite  oi^e^VO^^^^ 

andCosimo  now  could  breathe  as  an  ^-^^P^^^^f  ,P^';;- ^^^u- 

German  garrison  of  Florence  was  soon  augmented  to  two  thou 
...     •  TK    -5    n   186-Ammi.     Lib.  xxxii.,  p.  466.-Muraton  Anno 

•  Adnani,  Lib.  ">•.?•/ "^^     ^"^""^      1543.-Admni,  Ub.  iu.,  p.  192. 

r»to,  Ub.  xxxu.,  P- 466. 

t  Cini,  Lib.  u°,  p.  131.— Ammirato, 
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sand  men,  Piombino  occupied  by  Florentine  troops,  Siena 
curbed  by  its  Spanish  garrison  and  Cosimo's  frontier  force, 
and  the  whole  coast  on  the  alert  against  a  Turkish  invasion. 
Barbarossa  with  a  powerful  armament  had  taken  Nice  and 
long  threatened  a  descent  on  Tuscany:  he  soon  menaced 
Piombino  with  fire  and  sword  unless  a  certain  child,  the  son  of 
a  Turkish  officer  by  an  Elba  woman,  were  restored,  in  which 
case  he  promised  to  leave  the  place  unmolested.  Cosimo 
although  well  on  his  guard  deemed  it  more  discreet  to  avoid 
the  attack  even  at  the  risk  of  the  young  Mussulman's  soul,  and 
delivered  him  up,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  Barbarossa  and 
all  the  squadron,  by  which  he  was  welcomed  with  discharges  of 
artillery  and  every  sort  of  rejoicing.  The  Turkish  admiral  in- 
stantly despatched  a  vessel  with  him  to  his  father  then  com- 
manding a  flotilla  on  the  Red  Sea,  who  after  having  for  years 
considered  him  as  lost  was  so  overcome  that  he  is  said  to  have 
died  of  joy  *.  The  Maremma  of  Siena  was  subsequently  attacked 
and  that  city  demanded  aid  of  Cosimo  who  sent  a  force  imder 
Chiappino  Vitelli,  but  he  could  neither  save  Talamone 
nor  Port  Ercole,  and  Orbitello  would  also  have  fallen  ^'^*  ^^^' 
had  not  Don  Juan  de  Luna  the  imperial  lieutenant  at  Siena 
advanced  to  its  assistance  with  a  band  of  young  Senese  volun- 
teers and  the  Florentine  auxiliaries.  After  this,  and  notwith- 
standing  all  the  remonstrances  of  Leone  de'  Strozzi  Prior  of 
Capua  who  commanded  a  squadron  of  French  galleys,  Barba- 
rossa quitted  the  coast  and  returned  to  Constantinople  f. 

It  was  strange  to  see  a  prior  of  the  order  of  Saint  John  of 
Jerusalem  fighting  in  the  ranks  of  the  infidels,  but  his  master 
the  most  Christian  kmg  was  their  ally,  and  the  Strozzi  them- 
selves  sacrificed  every  other  feeling  to  that  of  vengeance  for 
their  father's  death.     Piero  at  his  own  expense  had  levied  a 

•Cini,  Lib.   iio,  p.  133.  — Adriani,  +  Malavolti, Parte iii%Lib.viii.,fol.  143. 

Lib.  IV.,  p.  205.  — Ammirato,   Lib.  —Adriani,   Lib.   iv.,  p.  261.  — Cini. 

xxxu  ,  p.  467.— Malavolti,  Parte  iii*  Lib.  u.,  p.  134. 

Lib.  via.,  foL  143.  *^ 
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•    T  „mWdv  where  he  for  some  time  harassed  the 
small  any  -  Lo-b-dy  whe  ^^^^^^  ^  .^  ^^  ^ 

Marquis  del  Vasto  """i  j^    ^^  „£  two  thousand 

between  Placentia  and  Tortona  witn  tne  ai 
Florentines     The  Senese  jealous  of  a  liberty  ^bat  t^ey  "° 
fonger  ^stssed.  boiling  up  with  faction,  and  eJciaHy/;^ 

If  LsL-s  evident  '^-f'>^zf:j:rzZsC;t::. 

as  a  step  to  Siena.  ^-'"P^"^^,^'"  *°  ^ Z^.  and  s^on  after 
r  -uld  not  suffer  to  enter  a  -^'f  J«-^  ^  „  ,^ 
this  the  peace  of  Crespy  pm  ti  i  ^^ 

*-'>->"^-  son  at  Siena  but  as  the  emperor  seldom  paid  lus 

r^rtifllitv  for  the  nobles  and  intimat)  >>il" 

^pemted  iy  aristocratic  insolence  in  addition  to  militai7 

exasperated  by  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^^  both  Luna  and  his 

^•''-  »'«•  mrrmidons  with  about  a  hundred  nobles,  and  on  the 
fourth  of  March  1546  once  more  established  their  supremacy 

""  WM~yTytpL  under  the  strong  hand  of  tnmsalpine 
^wpfld  even  the  very  shadow  of  liberty  seemed  fading 

toTL^ghtL  world.     Francesco  Burlamaccbi  with  a  mmd  and 

T  K  ;  TTxiii    o.  474.— Malavolti,  Parte  in*, 

*  Galluzz.,  Storia  di  Toscana,  Lib.  u,  "J"^P-  J\   i44.5.-Si8mondi,  vol 

cap.  v.,  p.  142.-Sozziui.  Rivoluziom  ^^- ^\- J^^* 

di   Siena,   p.   25.  -  Ammirato,  Lib.  xu.,  p.  i^if- 
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conceptions  too  free  and  generous  for  the  time ;  and  more  in 
unison  with  those  Greek  worthies  whose  actions  excited  kindred 
feeUugs  and  inflamed  his  imagination,  fancied  that  the  existing 
state  of  Tuscany  resembled  ancient  Greece,  and  that  with  the 
assistance  of  a  few  men  of  spirit  and  sincerity  he  would  be 
able  to  add  another  example  of  patriotism  to  those  of  Thrasi- 
bulus  and  Pelopidas.  His  intentions  were  first  disclosed  to 
Caesare  di  Benedino  a  dyer  by  trade,  but  of  a  stout  heart  and 
great  worldly  experience,  who  although  seeing  the  danger  and 
difficulty  yet  promised  his  assistance.  Burlamacchi's  first 
object  was  to  insure  the  cooperation  of  Piero  and  Leone  Strozzi, 
because  from  their  spirit,  wealth,  and  credit  in  the  court  of  France 
but  more  from  their  enmity  to  Cosimo,  he  regarded  them  with 
most  expectation.  By  means  of  Csesare  Benedhio  and  a  certain 
Bastiano  Carletti  who  had  served  under  Leone  Strozzi  he  com- 
municated with  the  latter  at  Venice  ;  but  probably  considering 
the  scheme  somewhat  romantic  yet  not  wholly  despicable, 
Leone  showed  himself  at  first  indifferent  to  the  proposal  so 
that  Burlamacchi  determined  to  have  a  personal  interview. 
Under  the  pretext  of  visiting  his  sister  at  Ferrara  he  passed 
quietly  on  to  Venice  where  Carletti  secretly  introduced  him  to 
the  prior  and  according  to  the  subsequent  testimony  of  the 
latter  addressed  him  nearly  as  follows. 

"  If  in  what  I  am  come  to  propose  to  you,  Sir  Prior,  you  do 
•'  not  perceive  that  there  is  more  for  your  own  benefit  than  for 
"  mine  and  that  my  danger  is  at  the  very  least  as  great  if  not 
"  greater  than  yours  I  know  not  why  you  should  listen  to  me 
"  at  all  on  such  a  subject :  and  if  on  the  other  hand  I  cannot 
"  convince  you  (remembering  that  no  great  design  can  be 
"  accomplished  without  some  risk).  If  I  cannot  I  say  con- 
"  vince  you  with  what  facility  and  glory,  if  God  favour  honour- 
"  able  enterprises,  this  may  be  efiected,  verily  I  should  have 
**  done  better  to  remain  in  Lucca  than  come  here  to  Venice, 
•'  because  useless  words  would  only  subject  me  to  ridicule; 
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.    .  ..  „f  Tiwpanv  is  even  better  known  to  you 
..  The  present  state  of  Tuscany  is  e  ^^  ^^^ 

..  than  to  me,  and  there  «  "^^Z""' f  ^^1  passed,  will    ■ 
"  is  of  the  imperial  anger  ^r  what  has  «P         ^^^ 

..  eagerly  embrace  any  oVVon^^^^'J^^:^^^^^  JJ,^  , 
..  within  her  reach.  How  '"P^^'^yJif '^Recollections  of 
..  strangers  rule  and  ^''Y^Xl^JlZe  she  made 
..  ancient  liberty  is  proved  by  *«  |~  .       ■  ^j^es,  when 

"  t  '1  ^1\7yrUrd,tn:ed'S  m"en,  drained  of 
"  abandoned  by  all  the  ^oriu,  ^^^ 

..  will  not  renew  your  afflictions  by  ^P^^,  f^ered  in  her 
..  knowing  too  well  how  much  y^-^^^^l^^^^Z,  Arezzo 
..  cause ;  Perugia  still  smarts  under  ^^^J^^^l^^^^^  f^^^om ; 
..  is  indignant  at  the  loss  ^^  l^«^/»^2^tlence  o^i  Pescia 
..  Bologna  bears  the  papal  yoke  ^'^  ^^^^^^  And  now 
..  and  Pistoia  will  follow  tbe  -t..iy^;J^  F lore«- ^^^  ^^^^. 
..  ^y  we  not  hope  that  amidst  the  "la^y'  ^  ^j^.^  ,h^ce 

..  abl^  believed  to  ^^^l-^Z::^^siT^::£^  ready  and 
.  of  their  deliverance  appew  each  wU  ^  ^^^^ 

..  willing  to  take  advantage  of  it .     W  u  ^^^^ 

..  for  liberty  be  so  extinguished  ^^  ^'^^ J^^       ^j^^i  ^e  re- 
..  who  sacrifice  their  life  and  property  ^^'I'^^^'^y  which  I 

1  J     •*!,  ,i»t»«tAtion  '    But  listen  to  the  way  vy  ""> 
"  garded  with  detestation  .     t>  ^^^^  .^  ^^^^ 

..  hope  to  succeed  m  my  attempt,     lou  ^  ^e 

..  there  are  three  commissaries  appointed  to  c^mm 
..  nulitia  of  our  sUte;  their  authority  b  3^*'  ^^  ^„,,ease 
..  about  fourteen  hundred  men  under  ^'.^'^  -^^^.^^^Jleted 
..  if  I  please  to  two  thousand   Now  -y  'n,.ntj^^  to  ^  ^^^^ 
..  one  of  these  commissaries  which  .«^<=°™"'"'  ^^ty  ^ 

..  will  not  be  difficult,  and  then  as  ;\-'l^  ^~  ^adoX  of 
..  review  the  troops,  I  propose  to  1«»  Jthem  mto  the  ^ 

"  the  town  and  detain  them  there  until  afterthegates 


it 
i< 


that  they  shall  be  compelled  to  remain  outside  :  then  supply- 
ing them  with  food,  the  arrangements  for  which  are  already 
made,  give  them  to  understand  that  in  consequence  of  a 
muster  of  troops  by  the  Duke  of  Florence  it  had  become 
necessary  to  cross  the  Monte  San  Giuliano.     And  there  I 
would  open  my  mind  to  the  several  captains,  who  are  all  my 
intimate  friends  and  will  not  fail  me,  and  then  march  towards 
Pisa,  which  having  but  a  small  garrison  who  is  to  prevent 
us  from  entering  and   calling  the  inhabitants  to  liberty? 
Who  is  there  that  will  not  run  to  join  our  standard  and  unite 
their  destiny  with  ours  ?     I  also  design,  after  leaving  two  or 
three  hundred  men  blockading  the  citadel,  to  march  along 
with  the  Pisan  malcontents  on  Florence  where  the  Duke 
being  unprepared,  the  people  as  I  believe  discontented,  and 
the  Spaniards  far  away,  I  should  have  well-founded  hopes  of 
a  joyful  and  fortunate  issue.  I  know  that  such  things  appear 
like  chimeras  to  the  timid  mind,  but  to  brave  and  enterprising 
spirits  nothing  is  difficult ;  Valour  opens  the  way  to  inacces- 
sible places,  and  Glory  stretching  forth  her  hand  beckons  men 
upward  to  the  stars !  It  was  in  this  way  that  Thrasibulus  with 
a  few  adherents  liberated  Athens  from  the  violence  of  those 
that  ruled  her,  and  his  example  encouraged  Pelopidas  with 
still  fewer;  not  more  than  forty-eight  persons,  a  thing  which 
seems  incredible;  to  the  design  of  emancipating  Thebes,  and 
he  did  so  *  !     With  what  infantry,  with  what  cavalry  did 
Aratus   expel    Nicocles  from  Sicyonf,    and  with  how  few 
soldiers  ?     And  if  these  exploits  from  their  great  antiquity 
are  not  fit  examples  for  us,  and  if  it  seem  impossible  to  others 
that  a  man  who  has  the  power  and  dominion  in  his  hands 
should  in  a  moment  be  expelled  from  both ;  I  will  answer, 
that  not  many  years  have  passed   since   Uguccione   dalla 
Fagiola  was  driven  in  one  day  both  from  Pisa  and  Lucca  I 

*  Pelopidaa  had  only  eleven  followers;  hut  Epamlnondas  and  a  good   spirit 
^^  ^^tl^itt-  t  He  murdered  him. 
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u    „,  r^invaniii  Tontihave  succeeded,  i  may  saj 
..  times,  Wd  uot  <''»;»"  "^°        pi^^i,  ^d  iu  doing  what 

..  but  y-»«f  y-  '"li^X  ffortune  alone,  not  .a„t  of  judg- 

"  !>«  V'"'^'^  tiiSl  had  not  failed  him  at  the  very  instant 
"  n>ent  or  .mpossibiUt) ,  had  n  ^^^  .^  ^^^  ^^^ 

.-  of  complete  success?    Andjiow  ^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

..  us  ^th  t-;Yi,r  To  rvMiherty  t«  some,  to  restore 
..  tioned,  andf>."^;^  ^^^^^e  all  in  love  and  charity. 
"  others  to  '^^'\"''^'\V'\^^^  of  a  confederation  asms 

"  TT^Iw  X^^^^^^  -  -'  °^^  ^°^^- 

*'  done  of  old  betore  ine  uu.^  .  ^^^ 

..  fathers  did  only  a  few  centunes  P'^*'  ^^JJ  ^  pie 
..  times  the  Swiss  are  accustomed  to  do  •  *«  Swi^^^  .^  ^^,^ 
..  that  cannot  for  a  moment  be  compared  t^  Zolr^e.  us  a.t 

"  then  as  becomes  the  brave  ,  let  commencement 

..its  fame;  f -^^^frrst^^i-of^timate  success  if 
"  will  succeed,  so  am  I  more  sangu  ^ 

"  ^Tf^  ri:  >-  sSTrs^rdTh.  yo^  shomd 
::  nii;  mrri.  Uuse  your  in.rest  m  it^.  grea.r ^ 
..  for  you  are  exiles  from  your  count^^  °°^  *  ,hich  stUl 
..  another,  while  I  continue  to  enjoy  myself  m  mme  ^ 

..  flourishes  free  and  independent:  ^"^  ^J^''^^  ^^^.^j^g 
..  you  than  to  me  does  this  ^-^-^'^^^'^IZ  toowu  io  the 
..  'glory  will  be  greater ;  because  J^^l^^lf^^,  while  my 
..world  for  nobility  nches  '^^  for  deed^  « 

..  humble  name  is  scarcely  t'^«*'^^«\^T"t!^' ^^/discourse 
..  and  therefore  did  I  say  in  'f;^!!;'     stl  su.ly  at 

::;reXSTrr=-^^^ 

..  glory  and  the  benefit  of  the  enterprise. 


Leone  Strozzi  lauded  the  generous  conception  and  self- 
devotion  of  Burlamacchi  but  as  between  20,000  and  30,000 
ducats  were  necessary  as  well  as  immediate  operations  before 
harvest,  on  account  of  the  discontent  from  scarcity  both  in  Pisa 
and  Florence,  the  prior  advised  a  delay  until  the  following  Sep- 
tt  Tiber  in  order  to  see  how  the  emperor  might  succeed  with  the 
League  of  Smalcalde,  to  give  time  for  Piero  Strozzi's  coming 
over  on  some  other  pretence  from  France,  and  to  allow  of  his 
collecting  so  large  a  sum  as  Burlamacchi  required.  The  latter 
counted  much  also  on  the  progress  of  the  reformed  religion  in 
Lucca  which  made  many  desirous  of  casting  off  the  papal  tram- 
mels ;  and  he  believed  that  this  longing  had  spread  to  several 
of  the  Tuscan  cities  which  he  hoped  to  unite  in  a  league  that 
would  liberate  both  mind  and  body  and  reestablish  a  free, 
happy,  and  prosperous  nation  able  to  defend  itself  against  any 
earthly  despot.  Burlamacchi  after  this  conversation  returned 
to  Lucca  where  he  soon  became  gonfalonier  and  being  inti- 
mate with  many  Senese  exiles  resident  in  that  state,  occasionally 
opened  liis  mind  to  them  as  opportunity  offered,  but  in  general 
terms,  until  he  at  length  more  plainly  demanded  of  a  certain 
Cavaliere  Marcello  Landucci  what  he  thought  of  such  a  project. 
To  the  Senese  exile  it  seemed  absurd  and  he  answered  truly, 
that  neither  the  existing  state  of  the  world  nor  that  of  public 
feeling  and  opinion  in  town  or  country  were  such  as  to  promise 
any  favourable  issue  to  the  enterprise,  but  that  in  the  enthu- 
siastic conceptions  of  the  human  mind  which  flies  to  wherever 
man  beckons  it,  every  difficulty  is  obliterated.  Burlamacchi 
nothing  disheartened  by  this  rebuff  entreated  these  exiles  to 
ponder  the  subject,  without  however  informing  them  of  his 
interview  at  Venice,  but  they  all  looked  upon  it  as  ridiculous 
and  he  therefore  employed  himself  in  gaining  adherents  at 
Pisa,  Pistoia,  Barga  and  Pescia,  besides  other  parts  of  the 
Florentine  territory.  He  also  made  friends  with  one  Vincenzio 
di  Poggio  a  Lucchese  rebel  who  commanded  the  citadel  of  Pisa; 
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spent  much  money  in  gaining  adherents  ;   secretly  collected 
soldiers    won  their  good-will  by  his  gifts  and  conversation,  and 
kft  no  means  idle  that  could  direcdy  or  indirectly  conduce  to 
the  success  of  his  project.     In  every  discourse  and  action,  he 
is  said  to  have  exhibited  the  signs  of  a  lofty  generous  muid  fa 
beyond  his  condition  in  the  world,  unmoved  by  aiiy  selfi^i 
Sve   and  rising  high  above  the  spirit  and  policy  of  this  age. 
Clime  of  offic!  was  nearly  expended  in  these  preparations 
fnd  Sg  impatient  of  further  delay  he  resolved  on  sendmg 
Cesare  BeneLi  to  settle  with  Leone  Strozzi  about  the  period 
of  "ion  ;  but  Cesare  although  faithful  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
dence  to  communicate  the  secret  to  a  friend  cdled  Andrea 
Pezzini  who  happened  to  be  angry  with  the  gonfalonier  for  a 
judgment  given  against  him.  and  instantly  and  avowedly  set  oft 
for   Florence   to   reveal   the  conspiracy  to  Cosimo.     Cesare 
alarmed  at  his  own  indiscretion  immediately  acknowledged  it  to 
Burramacchi  who  prepared  everything  for  flight  but  recol  ectmg 
L  he  had  to  a  certam  point  inculpated  the  ^enese  genUemen 
who  might  thus  incur  some  risk,  as  the  crime  was  capital,  he  sent 
for  one  of  them,  informed  him  of  the  discovery  and  showed  a 
letter  which  he  had  written  to  the  Seignory  acquitting  then,  of 
all  participation  in  the  conspiracy.  His  ahirmed  and  astonished 
auLr  instantly  communicated  with  the  secretary  of  state 
upon  which  Burlamacchi  was  examined:  meanwhile  Cosimo  had 
despatched  Agnolo  Niccolini  to  Lucca  with  a  demand  for  his 
delivery  but  the  Seignory  calmly  declared  that  it  w^  a  matter 
entirely  between  the  gonfiilonier  and  government  and  therefore 
refused  their  prisoner.     Cosimo  then  procured  an  order  from 
t^e  emperor  to' consign  him  to  the  Milanese  -thonues  who 
after  a  rigorous  application  of  torture  without  >-ulpating  a"y 
body,  mt  him  to  death  for  even  darmg  to  dream  of  hberty , 
and  thus  perished  a  noble  free  and  generous  spint*  . 

•  Galluili,  Storiadi  Toscana,  Lib.  i»,     Ammirato,  Lib.    xxxii...   P-      '   •  - 
cap  v.,  p.  151.-MaUvoUi,  Lib.  «.,     AOriani,  Ub.  v.,  p.  349. 
fol.  146.  — Cini,  Lib.  iii",  p.  143.— 


The  Senese  who  had  been  long  sulky  and  insubordinate  de- 
termmed  to  receive  no  imperial  governors  or  garrisons 
and  prepared  accordingly,  being  secretly  encouraged  by  *'"'  "*^- 
the  pope  to  worry  Cosimo  while  the  expenses  and  difficulties  of 
Charles  in  Germany  prevented  his  attention  to  minor  and  more 
distant  affairs.     The  Marquis  del  Vasto  was  dead  and  his  place 
supphed  by  Don  Ferrante  Gonzaga  to  whom  the  chame  of 
Siena  devolved,  and  Don  Francisco  de  Toledo  arrived  at  Flo 
rencewith  the  written  promise  of  Charles  to  makeover  the 
pnnc.pal.ty  of  Piombino  including  Elba  within  nine  months, 
i- or  this  the    emperor  whose  treasury  was  nearly   drained 
received  a  nominal  loan  of  200,000  crowns.     The  obstinacy  of 
b.ena  m  refusing  obedience,  fostered  as  it  was  by  French  pro- 
mises  and  papal  machinations,  finally  attracted  attention ;  and 
tiie  German  difficulties  having  been  overcome   Cosimo   was 
ordered  to  reduce  that  city  to  obedience,  a  task  both  doubtful 
and  expens.ve,  and  coupled  with  the  uncertainty  of  any  remu- 
neration,  notwithstanding  all  the  emperor's  promises,  one  which 
he  was  disinclmed  to  undertake.     At  last  in  consequence  of  the 
remonstrances  of  Gonzaga  he  began  his  preparations  on  so  large 
a  scale  as  to  awe  the  Senese  and  induce  them  to  comply  witii  the 
imperial  wishes  by  receiving  a  Spanish  garrison.     This  was  a 
lortunate  event,  for  a  conspiracy  of  the  Fieschi  family  at  Genoa 
and  the  disturbed  condition  of  Naples  where  the  people  noblv 
and  successfully  resisted  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition 
were  threatening  the  imperial  quiet,  and  the  vast  expense  of 
such  a  war  would  have  been  ruinous  to  Cosimo  even  if  it  did 
not  draw  a  French  army  into  the  heart  of  Tuscany ;  he  how- 
ever maintained  that  province  in  peaoe,  and  the  prosperous 
state  of  German  politics  calmed  down  all  turbulence.     Don 
Diego  Hurtado  de  Mendoza  the  imperial  ambassador  at  Borne 
took  charge  of  Siena,  and  the  murder  of  Keriuigi  Famese  at 
Placentia  with  the  connivance  if  not  at  the  instigation  of 
Charles  V.  put  the  latter  in  possession  of  that  city,  to  the  pon- 
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tiff's  extreme  dismay  and  the  joy  of  Italy  at  being  delivered 
from  such  a  monster  of  iniquity*.  The  death  of  Francis  I. 
and  the  succession  of  Henry  II.  to  the  French  throne  made  no 
difference  in  the  foreign  politics  of  that  country.  Both  the  Strozzi 
were  sent  to  assist  the  Queen  of  Scots  under  whose  banner  they 
distinguished  themselves  and  Piero  brought  off  the  youthful 
and  beautiful  Mary  to  the  court  of  France.  James  V.  lord  of 
Piombino  died,  leaving  a  widow  and  infant  prince,  and  the 
period  of  nine  months  when  Cosimo  was  promised  possession  of 
that  principality  had  expired.  As  Charles  could  not  decently 
avoid  fulfilling  his  written  promise,  persuasion  first  and  then 
menaces  were  made  use  of  to  perpetrate  one  of  the  most  tyran- 
nical acts  of  the  age  for  the  aggrandisement  of  Cosimo  de' 
Medici,  to  whom  permission  was  given  for  building  a  fortress 


*    An    anecdote    of    him    related  by 
Varchi,  who  vouches  for  its  truth,  is 
sufficient   to   stamp    the    character  of 
Picrluigi,  of  Pope  Paul  III.,  and  of  the 
age  and  country  where  such  acts  could 
be  tolciated  and  even  excused.     It  is 
too  disgusting  to   be  circumstantially 
laid  before  Knglish  readers  even  in  a 
foreign  language,  wherefore  we   omit 
it ;  yet  such  things  become  matter  for 
history  when  they  are  cither  general 
or  the  acts  of  great  men  and  princes, 
and  as  such  palliated.     "In  the  year 
1538,"    says    Varchi,    "a  transaction 
occurred,  than  which  I  do  not  remem- 
ber ever  having  beard  or  read  either 
amongst  ancients  or  moderns,  amongst 
the   truths  of  history,   or  amidst  the 
fables  of  poetry,  one  more  execrable, 
or  ^orthy  of  greater,  not  blame  but 
punishment.     It  was  so  horrible  that 
I  for  myself  not  only  blush  with  shame 
but  shudder  even  to  think  of,  much 
more   to  repeat   it.     Nor  do  I  know 
with  what  decency  or  rather  indecency 
of  words  I  can  or  ought  to  cover  or 
discover  the  baseness  and  wickedness 
of  so  impious,  detestable,  and  perhaps ; 


nay  witliout  a  perhaps ;  never  before 
heard  of,  rape  and  sacrilege,  which  I 
will  narrate,  although  with  the  utmost 
disgust  and  indignation  of  mind,  prin- 
cipally to  prove  two  things.  First, 
that  this  wretched  and  unhappy  age  of 
ours  has  also  had  its  Tantulus  and 
Thyestes  :  the  second,  that  the  death  of 
this  sinner,  although  most  cruel  and 
ignominious,  was  yet  better  than  hia 
merits,  or  more  properly  his  demerits, 
deserved.  And  it  moreover  shows 
that  even  in  this  life  wicked  men 
sometimes  suffer  the  penalty  of  their 
crimes."  This  horrible  injury  was 
perpetrated  on  Cosimo  Gheri  da  Pis- 
toia,  the  young,  handsome, and  virtuous 
Bishop  of  Fano,  who  expired  within 
forty  days  after  ;  and  Pier  Luigi's 
father.  Pope  Paul  III.,  treated  it  as 
what  he  called  ^^  youthful  volatility^'' 
"  legfjerezza  giovanile.^''  With  this 
anecdote  Varchi  suddenly  terminates 
his  minute  and  honest  histor}, probably 
because  be  was  coming  too  close  on 
the  heels  of  Cosimo,  whose  conduct, 
although  his  patron,  he  never  could 
have  approved  or  justified. 
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at  Porta  Ferraio  previous  to  the  occupation  of  Piombino,  and 
so  eager  was  he  that  it  rose  to  a  defensive  state  in 
the  short  space  of  seventeen  days  !     Cosimo 's  joy  at 
this  acquisition  was  quickly  damped  by  hearing  that  Jacopo 
d'Appiano  the  young  prince  of  Piombino  had  thrown  himself  at 
Charles's  feet  and  implored  him  to  restore  his  dominions  :  he 
was  backed  up  by  Cosimo's  enemies  and  the  imperial  confessor, 
who  very  honestly  made  it  a  case  of  conscience;  so  that  the 
haughty  Florentine  was  compelled  to  bow  before  his  master  and 
patiently  submit  to  his  decrees ;  for  he  wisely  reasoned  that 
patience  although  failing  to  improve  the  coming  fortune,  at 
least  inflicted  no  injury  to  the  present :  nor  did  he  for  this 
relax  his  obsequiousness,  but  sent  his  son  to  reverence  Piince 
Philip  on  his  arrival  at  Genoa.     A  more  formal  embassy  was 
despatched  to  the  French  monarch  at  Turin ;  and  a  conspiracy 
against  Gonzaga's  life  in  revenge  for  Pierluigi's  murder,  disco- 
vered by  means  of  Cosimo's  spies  at  Milan  secured  that  minister's 
goodwill  so  that  usefulness  and  patience  towards  all,  combined 
with  long-sighted  views,  clear  and  determined  objects,  indefatig- 
able perseverance  and  immeasurable  ambition  and  deceit,  Cosimo 
was  progressing  steadily  towards  his  ends  in  despite  of  every 
jealous  opposition  *.     Quiet  was  reestablished  in  Germany,  but 
Italy  was  a  hot-bed  of  intrigue,  plots,  and  machinations.     The 
imperial  treasury  was  exhausted  and  Charles  dreaded  a  new 
war ;  his  health  had  become  enfeebled,  and  his  ambition  was 
ebbing  along  with  it ;  he  wished  to  calm  religious  discord  and 
therefore  desired  a  general  council ;  but  he  wished  it  at  Trent 
where  the  German  prelates  were  assembled,  while  Paul,  who 
like  all  pontiffs  hated  the  very  sound,  declared  for  Bologna  the 
better  to  manage  Charles  as  well  on  the  subject  of  religion  as 
the  restoration  of  Placentia,  and  this  led  to  innumerable  nego- 
tiations, intrigues,  remonstrances,  protests,  and  all  the  supple 
weapons  of  diplomacy.      Similar  deceit  and  agitation  pervaded 
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the  lesser  Italian  states  in  the  shape  of  plots  and  secret  machi- 
nations, aided  and  even  promoted  by  the  two  principal  actors 
to  worry  each  other  unnecessarily  and  impede  their  personal 
objects.      Henry  II.   of  France   was  too  much  occupied  by 
England  to  molest  Charles  openly  and  therefore  contented  him- 
self with  seconding  the  pope ;  whUe  Italy  was  pregnant  with 
turbulence  discontent  and  secret  conspiracy.    Mirandola,  always 
attached  to  France,  was  a  focus  of  disaffection  and  the  rendez- 
vous of  every  ItaUan  rebel  and  exUe  :  there  the  "  Fiwniscitl  " 
of  Genoa,  Florence,  Naples.  Siena  and  MHan  held  their  con- 
claves whether  against  the  lives  of  princes  or  ministers,  to  sur- 
prise towns  or  foment  rebellions ;  from  tkit  forge  issued  bolts 
which  struck  at  the  lives  of  Cosimo,  Doria,  and  Gonzaga;  caused 
an  intended  surprise  of  Piombino,  and  that  formidable  conspiracy 
which  rendered  the  name  of  Fieschi  memorable  in  the  annals 
of  Genoa*.     Piero  Strozzi  and  Cardmal  Famese  were    the 
principal  directors  of  these  plotters  who  moreover  proposed  the 
surprise  of  Barga  as  a  nucleus  of  rebellion  for  all  Florentine 
Tuscany :  a  conspirator  of  Barga  was  taken  and  examined  at 
Venice  where  there  was  always  an  assemblage  of  foreign  minis- 
ters ;  Giulio  Cibo  who  was  connected  with  the  malcontents  had 
already  been  tried  and  executed  at  Milan ;  and  Don  Juan  de 
Mendoza  the  imperial  ambassador  in  concert  with  Granville 
and  Gonzaga,  plotted  in  their  turn  against  the  life  of  Piero 
Strozzi   but  communicating  with    Cosimo  in  order  to   deal 
a  surer  blow.     The  duke's  spies  and  emissaries  were  every- 
where, and  he  was  at  that  very  moment  watchmg  with  feline 
sharpness  the  motions  of  Lorenzino  de'  Medici  who  had  recently 
returned  from  France:  his  secretary  GiovanfrancescoLottinida 
Volterra,  a  bold  unscrupulous  man,  was  easily  engaged  to  carry 
Cosimo's  wishes  into  effect :  ostensibly  on  a  mission  of  trifling 
import  he  arrived  at  Venice  and  like  a  bird  of  ill-omen  scared  all 
the  exiles  by  his  mere  presence ;  for  he  was  well  known,  but  not 

♦  Galluzzi,  Storia  di  Toscana,  voL  ii",  Lib.  ii",  cap.  ii.,p.  20. 


for  good.     When  Lorenzino  heard  of  his  arrival  and  nominal 
commission  he  became  alarmed ;  exclaimuig  "  God  grant  that  it 
may  be  for  nothing  else."     Lottini  laid  plots  against  Strozzi's 
hfe  without  success,  but  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  February  Loren- 
zino de'  Medici  and  Alessandro  Soderini  fell  under  his  bravos' 
daggers ;  after  which  the  latter  takmg  refuge  with  the  imperial 
ambassador  were  personally  escorted  by  him  from  Venice  and 
placed  in  safety  on  the  continent,  yet  the  Venetian  government 
not  only  took  no  notice  of  these  murders  but  their  general  sent 
Lottini  a  body  guard  for  his  protection!     Such  were  the  deeds 
of  this  age  and  country,  undertaken  without  scruple  and  exe- 
cuted without  blame  * !    The  death  of  Pope  Paul  III. 
in  November  1549  was  the  only  event  of  striking  conse-  ^'^'  ^^^' 
quence  this  year,  but  a  number  of  secondary  mcidents  were  filling 
Italy  with  suspicion  and  pa\ing  the  way  to  more  serious  results. 
Amongst  these  the  weak  and  tyrannical  government  of  Don 
Diego  de  Mendoza  at  Siena  was  exasperating  a  disaffected 
population  by  augmenting  the  garrison,  disarming  the  citizens, 
and  forcibly  moulding  their  constitution  to  his  will.     Supreme 
power  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Balia  one  half  of  which  he 
nominated,  while  the  old  Senate  a  body  also  at  his  disposal, 
appointed  the  other :  this  left  the  republic  prostrate,  and  so 
helpless  that  Charles  had  no  hesitation  in  offering  it  to  Paul 
III.  in  exchange  for  Parma  and  Placentia.      But  to 
secure  this  position  he  ordered  a  citadel  to  be  built  say-  ^'^'  ^^^^' 
ing  that  he  must  act  the  part  of  a  doctor  as  Siena  was  Uke  a  sick 
person  ever  asking  for  what  was  more  injurious  than  salutary. 
Nor  could  the  prayers  and  remonstrances  of  a  whole  people 
worn  out  with  oppression  and  writhing  under  military  insolence 
and  licentiousness  turn  him  from  his  course  :  they  finally  sent 
an  embassy  led  by  Orlando  Malavolti  the  historian,  but  could 
only  extract  the  above  sarcasm  from  that  cruel  and  imperturbable 

*  Galluzzi,  Storia  del  Gran  Ducato  di  Toscana,  Lib.  i.,  cap.  vi. 
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Spaniard*.  Siena  bad  with  a  few  intervals  of  Guelphic  rule 
continued  longer  and  steadier  than  almost  any  other  city 
except  Pisa,  in  her  attachment  to  Ghibeline  principles  as 
opposed  to  the  Guelphic  or  French  and  Papal  party.  Almost 
every  faction  successively  in  power  followed  the  same  line  of 
foreign  politics  until  the  tyranny  of  Mendoza  and  Spanish 
rapacity  overcame  these  connexions,  broke  every  ancient  tie, 
and  reluctantly  forced  her  into  the  arms  of  France. 

Paul  III.  was  supposed  to  have  died  of  anger  and  mortifica- 
tion at  the  death  of  his  son  and  the  loss  of  Piacenza,  and  after 
a  long  vacancy  the  papal  throne  was  filled  by  Cardinal  de 
Monte  under  the  name  of  Julius  III.  to  the  great  satisfaction 
of  Cosimo  whose  subject  he  was,  though  fonnerly  imited  with 
the  exiles  and  opposed  to  a  monarchical  goverament  in  Flo- 
rence. Nor  was  the  latter  displeased  at  an  opportunity  of 
sending  three  well-equipped  galleys  to  join  the  imperial  squadron 
against  the  celebrated  corsair  Dragut  as  a  specimen  of  his  in- 
cipient navy  which  subsequently  distinguished  itself  under  the 
Knights  of  San  Stefano  :  to  accomplish  this  he  had  constructed 
an  arsenal  at  Pisa,  established  naval  regulations,  and  was 
applying  all  the  wonderful  energy  of  his  mind  to  the  formation 
of  a  national  marine  f. 

The  determined  hostility  of  Henry  II,  the  efforts  of  Otta- 
viano  Famese  to  maintain  himself  in  Parma  and 
recover  Placentia  from  the  emperor,  and  the  despera- 
tion of  Siena  had  brought  public  affairs  in  Italy  up  to  the 
boiling  point  and  ever}'body  feared  an  outburst.  Ottaviano  first 
applied  the  match ;  he  had  vainly  implored  justice  from  Charles 
and  as  vainly  craved  assistance  from  Julius  III.  who  entirely 
abandoned  him  :  the  former,  although  his  father-in-law,  \^ished 
to  rob  him  of  Parma ;  the  latter  his  liege  lord  would  have 
bought  imperial  favour  though  it  injured  the  church ;   and 

yfMalavolti, Parte  iii*.  Lib.  ix.,  folio  150.     — Pregji  de' Toscani.— Platina,  Vitc 
5.  Ammirato,  Lib.  xxxiii.,  p.  486.     de'  Papi. 
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both  Gonzaga  and  Diego  Mendoza  were  his  private  enemies  • 
Ottaviano  thus  left  helpless,  for  not  a  state  in  Italy  dared  to 
lift  a  finger  in  his  cause,  at  once  threw  himself  on  France  by  a 
treaty  with  Henry  II.  which  protected  him  against  every 
enemy.  This  drew  down  the  double  indignation  of  pope  and 
emperor ;  a  French  garrison  under  Termes  entered  Parma 
bi-ought  on  a  collision  with  Charles,  and  by  the  commencement 
01  loo2,  (the  pope  having  withdrawn  in  alarm  from  the  con- 
test)  wai'  again  rolled  over  the  states  of  Europe*. 

The  Gennans  were  soon  in  arms,  and  Charles's  infirmities 
rendering  him  unequal  to  the  whole  weight  of  em- 
pire the  Duke  of  Alva  was  appointed  to  command   '''^'  ''''* 
m   Germany.      On  this   officer's   arrival   at    Genoa   Cosimo 
despatched  Bernardo  de'  Medici  Bishop  of  Cassano  to  warn 
him  of  the  condition  of  Siena  and  claim  his  influence  with 
Charles  for  the  restoration  of  Piombino ;  and  as  he  never  ceased 
watchmg  the    Senese   a  correspondence    with  Monsieur   de 
Lausac  the  French  ambassador  at  Rome  was  soon  detected  and 
made  known  to  the  emperor;  but  in  return  he  had  to  endure 
the  contumely  and  insolence  of  Mendoza  and  the  hoUowness  of 
Charles,  by  whom  he  was  treated  like  a  vassal,  not  as  an  inde- 
pendent pnnce.      All  this  was  borne  with  the  utmost  obsequi- 
ousness  and  meekness  because  he  had  still  occasion  for  imperial 
assistance,  not  only  to  bring  forward  his  more  distant  objects  of 
ambition  but  even  to  sustain  himself  in  Florence  against  a 
people  vexed  and  impoverished  by  an  annually  increasing  taxa- 
tion.    He  therefore  not  only  remained  faithful  to  C^sar  but 
offered  assistance  to  this  insolent  Senese  lieutenant  which  was 
contemptuously  refused  although  the  countiy  exhibited  every 
symptom  of  revolt.  ^ 

Troops  began  to  assemble  in  Castro  and  Pitigliano  under 
Aiccolo  Orsmi  who  had  entered  the  French  service ;  Piccolo- 
mmi  and  Amerighi  two  Senese  exHes  assembled  three  thousand 

*  Sozzini,  Rivoluzioni  di  Siena,  p.  48.~Muratori,  Annali  Anni  1551  and  1552. 
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insurgents  and  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  July  the  former  from  be- 
fore the  walls  of  Siena  invoked  the  people  in  the  name  of 
France  and  Liberty.  Roused  at  the  lonj»  lost  sound  thev  started 
up  as  one  man  and  all  unarmed  as  they  were  opened  the  gates 
to   their  countrymen.     The  garrison  was  reduced    to   about 
foui^undred  Spaniards  under  Giovanni  Franzesi  d'Alaba,  many 
having  been  distributed  through  the  countrj^ ;  and  Mendoza 
himself  was  at  Rome.     After  much  fighting  especially  in  the 
market-place,  and  about  the  Dominican  convent  over  Fonte 
Branda,  the  Spaniards  gave  way,  evacuated  that  building  and 
aJl  their  other  positions  and  ensconced  themselves  in  the  citadel 
which  was  badly  armed  and  provisioned.     By  Don  Franzese's 
requisition  at  the  first  notice  of  this  enterprise,  Cosimo  moved 
up  a  body  of  troops  to  his  aid  ;  but  on  a  deputation  of  the 
citizens  assuring  him  of  their  unshaken  fidelity  to  Ciesar  and 
imploring  his  neutrality  he  sent  an  agent  to  negotiate  at  Siena 
and  report  to  him  the  state  of  things  and  his  own  prospects  of 
success  in  case  of  interference.  As  these  accounts  were  unfavour- 
able and  Cosimo  wanted  neither  Spanish  nor  French  supremacy 
in  Siena,  nor  yet  to  draw  the  Gallic  arms  on  himself  while 
Charles  was  hard  pressed  by  the  Saxon  in  Germany,  he  signed 
a  convention  and  even  hoped  to  get  hostages  for  that  city's 
fidehty  when  Lansac  s  unexpected  arrival  put  an  end  to  the 
project*. 

This  however  was  no  sudden  enterprise  but  a  well-organized 
movement  concerted  by  the  Cardinal  Farnese,  Count  Nicholas 
Orsini  of  Pitigliano,  and  Louis  de  Lansac  the  French  ambassador 
at  Rome  ;  wherefore  by  a  capitulation  with  the  latter  in  August 
155*2  the  Spaniards  were  to  evacuate  Siena  and  the  citadel  was 
afterwards  to  be  demolished  :  the  latter  was  accomplished  with 
great  ceremony  :  the  magistracies,  '♦  Captain  of  the  People,"  the 
clergy,  nobles  and  citizens  their  heads  crowned  with  olive,  and 

•  Cini,  Vita  di  Cosimo,  Lib.  iii^,  pp.     — Sozzini,  Rivoluz^  di  Siena,  pp.  72 
171  to  179.— Segni,  Lib.  xiii.,  p.  37.     to  90. 


entrenching  tools  in  their  hands,  marched  to  solemn  music  under 
the  great  national  banner,  and  after  a  formal  delivery  of  the 
keys  one  loud  unfettered  shout  rang  through  the  air  and 
''Libertci,''  ''  Lihertd;"  '' Francia,''  '' Francia  ;''  '' Vittoria,'' 
"  Yittoria,'"  reechoed  from  the  ramparts.  Then  began  the 
work,  and  with  such  spirit  that  in  one  short  hour  more  of 
the  fortress  on  the  side  next  to  the  city  was  pulled  down  than 
could  have  been  rebuilt  in  four  months  *. 

This  capitulation  was  as  ill  received  by  Charles  as  it  was 
joyfully  by  Henrj^  who  poured  his  legions  into  the  heart  of  Italy 
and  fomented  the  general  hatred  to  Spain :  the  Duke  of  Termes 
reached  Siena  from  France  with  troops,  officers,  and  mili- 
tary stores,  and  made  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  that  republic. 
Embassies  passed  between  Cosimo  and  Siena  by  which  the 
inviolability  of  Florence  was  guaranteed ;  still  he  could  not  con- 
template without  considerable  uneasiness  this  settlement  of  a 
French  power  on  his  frontier,  but  as  it  was  not  a  proper  moment 
to  expel  the  intruders  he  made  a  merit  of  necessity  and  con- 
sented to  remain  neutral.  The  Spanish  officers  from  Siena 
had  meanwhile  amvcd  at  court  and  laid  all  the  blame  of  their 
own  bad  conduct  on  Cosimo,  who  was  compelled  to  send  an 
embassy  for  his  own  exculpation  but  succeeded  in  convincing 
Charles  of  his  prudence  and  learned  that  monarch's  determina- 
tion to  punish  the  revolters  with  fire  and  sword  f . 

When  the  insurrection  first  occurred  Cosimo  was  doubtful 
whether  he  would  again  offer  that  assistance  already  so  con- 
temptuously rejected  by  Mendoza ;  but  urged  by  a  portion  of 
bis  council,  by  the  pope,  by  the  cardinals  of  Ferrara  and  Far- 
nese, and  lastly  by  a  sense  of  personal  dignity  which  suggested 
the  necessity  of  showing  himself  an  independent  prince  and  not 

*  Sozzini,  pp.  89-90.  594. — Ammirato,  Lib.  xxxiii.,  p.  490> 
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a  vassal,  he  resolved  on  neutrality.  Even  when  Mendoza 
hurried  off  from  Rome  and  divested  of  all  haughtiness  im- 
plored his  assistance,  Cosimo  still  refused  ;  nor  was  his  resolu- 
tion shaken  when  the  former  produced  a  brief  from  Charles 
bestowing  Piombino  on  him  without  conditions  :  he  accepted 
the  gift  and  took  possession  of  the  place,  but  maintained  his 
neuti'ality*.  Cosimo  afterwards  endeavoured  to  persuade  Charles 
that  patience  and  dexterity  would  gain  his  objects  better  than 
arms ;  but  the  Peace  of  Religion  signed  at  Passau  in  August,  left 
the  imperial  indignation  free  to  dart  on  Siena  for  a  crime  which 
his  own  lieutenants  had  caused  by  their  oppressive  rule.  Don 
Pedro  de  Toledo  was  therefore  ordered  to  muster  all  his 
disposable  force  and  repair  to  Leghorn  by  sea ;  he  soon 
arrived  at  Florence  and  vainly  tried  to  procure  Cosimo 's  active 
cooperation :  the  latter  was  still  firm  but  consented  neverthe- 
less to  supply  guns  and  provisions  and  admit  the  troops 
within  his  territory,  whereafter  assembling  sixteen  thou- 
sand infantrj' and  eight  hundred  horse  Toledo  died  leaving  his  son 
Don  Garcia  in  command  with  Alessandro  Vitelli  as  his  second  f. 
This  army  entered  the  Senese  territory  by  Val-di-Chiana  and 
captured  several  small  places,  the  most  important  of  which, 
Lucignano,  was  given  to  Cosimo  who  unhesitatingly  accepted  it 
and  thus  again  broke  his  promised  neutrality  t-  His  conduct 
was  altogether  equivocal,  because  when  the  viceroy's  first  pro- 
clamation appeared  against  Siena  Henry  II.  despatched  Lucre- 
zia  Borgia's  son,  the  Cardinal  Ippolito  d'  Este,  (who  represented 
him  in  that  city)  on  an  embassy  to  Florence  where  as  a  reputed 
friend  of  Cosimo  he  was  received  with  unusual  but  deceitful 
honours  to  the  great  mortification  of  the  Spanish  party,  who 
ignorant  of  Cosimo 's  dissimulation  thought  they  perceived  in 

*  Segni,  Lib.  xiii.,  p.  42.  He  also  asserts  that  the  examination 

+  Sozzini  says  eight  thousand  Italian  of  Don  Garcia's  secretary  took  place  at 

and  two  thousand  Spanish  infantr}',  with  Montalcino.  (p.  126.) 

one    thousand    five  hundred   cavalry,  ij:  Sepni,  Lib.  xiii.,  pp.  48-53.  —  Sis- 

(Yide  Eivoluzioni  di  Siena,  p.  93.)  mondi,  vol.  xii.,  p.  135. 
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this  close  intimacy  a  change  of  political  opinion  adverse  to  the 
emperor  *. 

Meanwhile  the  invasion  proceeded:  Montucchiello  surren- 
dered after  a  month's  siege ;  the  trenches  were  opened  before 
Montalcino  which  was  defended  by  Giordano  Orsini  a  young 
Roman  recently  dismissed  from  Cosimo's  service  :  a  two  mouths' 
siege  had  made  no  impression  on  the  place  and  Orsini  became 
more  daring  in  his  sallies  by  one  of  which  he  nearly  captured 
Don  Garcia  and  Vitelli,  and  did  take  the  former's  secretary  who 
after  examination  was  sent  at  once  to  Siena  for  torture  but 
escaped  the  application  of  it  by  a  promise  of  general  disclosure. 
Monsieur  de  Termes  then  took  him  into  his  closet  and  en- 
couragmg  free  discussion  was  made  cognizant  of  a  plot  carried 
on  for  some  months  in  Siena  by  Giulio  Saha  and  his  brothers 
with  Leone  de'  Ricasoli,  Cosimo's  ambassador,  who  being  an 
intimate  friend  of  Giulio  had  bribed  him  with  10,000  crowns 
to  deliver  up  one  of  the  city  gates  to  Don  Garcia  as  soon  as  he, 
Salvi,  became  general  or  Captain  of  the  People.     This  post 
he  was  in  immediate  expectation  of  through  the  exertions  of 
Termes  and  the  French  officers,  who  had  requested  the  appoint- 
ment for  their  own  security,   so  great  and  general  was  the 
confidence  in  that  family.     Giulio  and  Ottaviano  Salvi  with 
two  priests,  all  principals  in  the  conspu-acy,  were  examined  and 
beheaded,  and  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  Turkish  fleet  on 
the  Neapolitan  coast  coupled  with  Charies's  failure  before  Metz 
where  Piero  Strozzi  served  with  great  credit,  made  the  em- 
peror write  an  angry  order  to  Don  Diego  Mendoza  bidding  him 
raise  the  siege  of  Montalcino  and  disband  his  army,  since  the 
Duke  of  Florence  was  determined  to  have  the  French  in  Siena. 
The  Italians  were  axjcordingly  dismissed,  Don  Garcia  with  the 
cavalry  and  Spanish  infantry  returned  to  Naples,  and  thus  was 
Siena  left  in  full  possession  of  her  domestic  liberty  and  national 

*  284 '  ^^^'  ^^^'  ^'^''  ^'  ^^^•— ^^^^^'^J  Storia  di  Toscana,  Lib.  ii«,  cap.  i°, 
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independence  under  French  protection,  Lut  still  tottering  to 
her  fall*. 

Cosimo  in  fact  had  been  plajnng  a  crooked  game  which  raised 
suspicion  and  dissatisfaction  in  all  parties  :  Charles  was  angry 
with  him  for  not  openly  assisting  in  the  war,  and  France  and 
Siena  frowned  on  him  because  he  clandestinely  suppUed  their 
enemies  with  provisions  and  artillerj-,  for  accepting  Lucignano, 
and  above  all  for  plotting  with  their  malcontents  to  place 
Siena  by  treachery  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards  f .  Seeing 
himself  thus  become  an  object  of  common  resentment,  kept  in 
constant  anxiety  by  the  exiles,  and  detested  by  his  own  over- 
burdened subjects,  Cosimo  was  not  unwilling  to  take  the  shelter 
of  a  peace,  and  by  the  pope's  aid  concluded  a  second  treaty  with 
Siena,  gave  up  Lucignano  at  his  desire,  and  again  promised  to 
keep  himself  strictly  neutral  between  the  French  and  Spaniards  t- 
The  last  condition  was  probably  as  insincere  as  it  was  difficult 
to  maintain,  for  Cosimo 's  empire  was  not  founded  on  the  peo- 
ple s  attachment  or  even  on  a  public  sense  of  expediency ;  he 
was  hated  by  all  classes,  yet  more  feared  than  hated ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  wide-spreading  or  rather  ubiquitary  nature  of 
his  spy  system  he  still  needed  the  support  of  a  foreign  power  to 
fall  back  on  if  pressed  by  domestic  troubles  or  his  own  Florentine 
rebels ;  it  at  least  became  necessary  that  they  should  know  and 
feelthathe  possessed  such  a  protection ;  and  it  was  the  conviction 
of  this  necessity  which  made  Charles  V.  treat  him  so  arrogantly 
and  induced  Cosimo  to  suffer  it  so  tamely.  There  is  perhaps 
no  country  so  ill  governed  as  that  wherein  the  supreme  autho- 
rity is  independent  of  it  for  the  ordinary  resources  of  adminis- 
tration :  feeling  that  it  has  a  strong  reser\^e  of  its  own  to  fall 
back  on,  expediency  displaces  justice,  strength  overcomes 
right,  native  interests  are  separated  from  those  of  the  ruling 

*  Sozzini,  Rivol.,  pp.  125  to  142. —  xiii.,  p.  53. 

Adriani,  Lib.  ix.,  p.  637. — Ammimto,  f  Ibid.,  p.  58. — Adriani,  Lib.  x.,  p. 

Lib.  xxxiii.,  p.  492.  —  Malavolti,  P.  650.— Cini,  Lib.  iii«,  pp.  188-19L 

iii%   Lib.  x.,   fol.   157.— Segni,  Lib.  t  Galluzzi,  Lib.  ii«,  cap.  ii»,  p.  22. 


power  and  lightly  postponed  or  negligently  cared  for :  the  will 
of  government  is  commonly  substituted  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people,  they  are  ruled  with  a  feeling  not  their  own,  sects  and 
factions  are  supported  if  not  directly  created,  and  because  the 
subject  state  is  only  considered  as  a  mine  from  which  to  ex- 
tract riches  in  some  form,  steel,  gunpowder,  and  every  other 
coercive  agent,  is  recklessly  made  use  of  to  control  it.     A 
government  to  work  well  should  like  a  spirited  horse  have 
its  limbs  free  but  a  sharp  bridle :  Cosimo  had  no  bridle  ex- 
cept uncertainty,  which  quickly  vanished  and  he  bitted  his 
subjects  in  return.      He  pressed  the  people  with  an  iron  hand 
and  though  his  resources  were  all  native,  the  certainty  of  foreign 
support  enabled  him  to  squeeze  them  out  even  to  the  last  drop 
of  human  endurance.     With  such  a  policy  he  had  no  intention 
of  observing  the  treaty  a  moment  longer  than  was  convenient  : 
lie  saw  Piero  Strozzi  becoming  daily  more  experienced  in  war, 
for  according  to  the  historian  Segni  it  was  he  that  so  gloriously 
repulsed   Charles   at  Metz  !      A   strange    mistake   or  most 
ridiculous  indulgence  of  national  vanity  to  give  this  young 
and  subordinate  officer  the   credit  of  performing  one  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise  s  most  brilliant  exploits !     "  This  is  the  place  " 
says  Monluc,    *' where   that  illustrious   Duke   of  Guise   ac- 
quired immortal  glory,"  and  yet  Segni  by  implication  if  not 
directly,  gives  all  the  credit  to  Piero.      Strozzi  though  not 
a  great  or  fortunate  general  was  at  least  a  prudent  and  an  active 
one;  a  man  of  considerable  talent,  and  a  formidable  adversary 
to  Cosimo,  who  saw  him  loaded  with  honours  by  the  favour  of 
Henry,  and  Piero 's  own  cousin  the  Queen  of  France  *.    He  was 
also  that  monarch's  lieutenant  in  Italy,  extremely  wealthy,  and 
his  name  still  popular  and  powerful  in  the  mind  and  memory 
of  the  Florentines  :  his  father  died  a  victim  to  Cosimo's  hatred 
aiid  Piero  had  vowed  ample  revenge :  to  drive  Cosimo  from  the 

*  Segni,  Lib.  xiii.,  pp.  49  and  57.-— Monluc,  Commentari.,  Lib.  iii^,  p.  188, 
ltal°.  Translation. 
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throne  was  the  steady  object  of  his  life,  the  star  of  his  ambition, 
in  which  the  biigh  test  rays  of  hope  and  hatred  were  concentrated; 
and  to  use  his  own  expression  he  would  "  move  heaven  and 
earth,  and  even  hell  itself"  to  favour  his  intent.  It  was  there- 
fore impossible  for  Cosimo  to  hesitate  a  moment  in  his  course, 
more  especially  as  a  plot  to  assassinate  him  and  Andrea  Doria 
had  just  been  traced,  as  was  averred,  to  Strozzi  :  wherefore 
enlisting  all  the  Itidians  that  Don  Garcia  had  disbanded  and 
engaging  Gian-Jacopo  de 'Medici  of  Milan,  Marquis  of  Marignauo, 
sumamed  "  //  Medicino''  as  his  general  with  ten  thousand  in- 
fantr}'  besides  five  hundred  horse  ;  and  also  receiving  upwards 
of  four  thousand  Spanish  and  German  auxiliaries  from  the  em- 
peror, Cosimo  boldly  undertook  to  drive  the  French  from  Siena 
at  his  own  risk  and  cost  *.  It  was  a  daring  act  and  a  vast  effort ; 
the  offer  was  kept  a  profound  secret  but  as  willingly  accepted 
by  Charles  as  made  by  Cosimo,  the  latter  being  spurred  on  by  the 
recent  arrival  of  Piero  Strozzi  at  Siena  and  liis  assumption  of 
the  chief  military  command.  Cosimo  s  real  object 
at  this  moment  as  well  as  his  soundest  policy  was 
to  see  Siena  free  and  independent  of  either  French  or  Spaniards 
both  being  dangerous  neighbours  on  his  frontier :  he  also  hoped 
much  from  the  discord  of  factious  citizens  which  by  disgusting 
some  and  weakening  all  would  finally  open  the  road  to  conquest. 
The  advent  of  Piero  Strozzi  as  Henr)'  the  Second's  lieutenant 
in  Italy  excited  every  Florentine  malcontent  both  within  and 
without  the  territory ;  the  form  of  liberty  once  more  flitted 
vividly  before  them ;  at  Rome  Bindo  Altoviti  an  opulent 
merchant  and  father  to  the  Archbishop  of  Florence,  amongst 
many  others,  showed  his  opinions  openly,  in  the  Tuscan  capital 
abusive  lampoons  against  Cosimo  were  placarded  everj-where 
with  the  words  "  Viva  Francia  e  moja  VImpero  "'f .  The  King  of 
France  had  some  suspicions  that  the  Cardinal  of  Ferrai'a,  who 

*  Galluzzi,  Storia  di  Tosc,  Lib.  ii",  cap.  ii",  p.  20. 
+  Ibid.,  cap.  iii",  p.  38. 


It  was  said  partook  much  of  the  character  of  his  uncle  Casar 
Borgia,  had  been  duped  by  the  superior  arts  of  Cosimo  whose 
mtimacy  with  the  pope  also  made  him  anxious  and  uneasy    He 
was  young  ambitious  and  warlike,  and  already  had  amies  in 
Scotland,  Piedmont,  Corsica,  Parma,  Mirandola,  and  Siena  • 
two  pai'ties  struggled  and  alternately  mled  him,  the  Queen  sup- 
ported  by  the  House  of  Guise  on  one  pait;  and  the  Grand 
Constable  Anne  of  Montmorency  on  the  other.     The  Italian 
expeditious  were  urged  on  by  the  Duke  of  Ferrai'a  who  was 
connected  with  the  Guises;  they  were  promoted  by  the  influence 
of  Ilorentme  exiles  and  cordially  sustained  by  Catharine  of 
Medicis  who  hated  her  cousin  Cosimo.     The  Constable  vainly 
opposed  them  as  useless,   maintaining  that  Flanders  was  the 
proper  seat  of  war  against  the  emperor,  wherefore  all  the  expe- 
ditions not  approved  of  by  him  were  neglected  and  languished 
Piero  Strozzi  s  appointment  was  due  to  the  Queen  and  sanc- 
tioned by  Montmorency  on  purpose  to  annoy  the  Cardinal  of 
lerrara  whom  he  hated,  and  who  was  to  remain  as  simple 
governor  of  Siena  itself  whfle  Strozzi  commanded  all  the  royal 
forces  m  Italy.     Henry  had  already  tried  to  gam  the  Duke  of 
Florence  through  Pope  Julius,  by  renewing  old  negotiations 
indirectly  offenng  one  of  Ms  daughters  as  the  wife  of  Don 
Francesco,  Cosimo's  eldest  son,   and  the  Prince  of  Ferrara 
for  his  daughter  but  requiring  something  more  than  simple 
neutrahty    m   exchange.       If  these   had    been   accepted    a 
strong   French    party    would   have  arisen   in   Italy  but  the 
mtended  bnde  turned  out  to  be  illegitimate  and  the  widow 
of  Orazio  Famese,  so  Cosimo  declined  the  offer.      He  had 
^ready  affianced  his  third  daughter  to  Julius  III.'s  nephew 
labiano ;  his  eldest  to  Paulo  Giordano  of  the  Orsmi ;  and  his 
second  to  Marcantonio  Colonna;  thus  uniting  for  a  whHe  these 
great  and  turbulent  families*. 

Lib'l'  ^±   r"  P-  oo^-"^^'""'"»     498— Adrian!,   Lib.  x.,  p.  662.- 
int  •'    7'     ••'  P-  W"  ^^"'''^*""'     Segni,  Lib.  xiv.,  p.  72.        ^ 
Annab.— Ammirato,  Lib.  xxxiii.,  p.  *^ 
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In  the  beginning  of  1554  Cosimo  reserved  to  commence 
hostilities :  he  had  up  to  that  moment  presented  the  most 
profound  secresy  and  even  stopped  all  communication  Avith 
Siena  by  a  rigid  guard  of  inspection  throughout  the  whole  Une 
of  his  frontier :  during  two  whole  days  the  gates  of  Florence, 
Pisa,  and  Arezzo  were  closed  on  slight  pretences  and  no  persons 
allowed  to  pass  them  either  in  or  out :  Girolamo  degli  Albizzi 
who  had  the  miUtary  command  as  commissaiy,  ordered  every 
detachment  scattered  over  the  territory  to  march  by  night  and 
concentrate  at  Poggibonzi  and  other  places  on  the  twenty-sixth 
of  January.  Cosimo's  object  was  to  attack  the  Senese  simulta- 
neously in  the  Maremma,  the  Val-di-Chiana,  and  the  capital ; 
to  occupy  Grosseto  in  the  first,  Chiusi  in  the  second,  and  cap- 
ture the  fortress  outside  of  Camullia  gate  in  the  third.  To 
keep  the  Senese  unsuspicious  he  had  only  a  few  days  before 
despatched  Francesco  Vinto  to  the  Cardinal  of  Ferrara  for  the 
settlement  of  some  trifling  business,  and  continued  his  own 
residence  in  Florence  as  the  most  central  directing  and  con- 
ti-olling  spot,  as  well  for  the  troops  in  the  field  as  the  malcon- 
tents in  the  capital.  He  never  once  led  the  army  in  person, 
and  in  this  war  trusted  everything  to  the  Marquis  of  Marig- 
nano  (a  cunning  cautious  cruel  man  but  one  of  the  first  generals 
of  the  day)  and  his  own  commissary  Girolamo  degli  Albizzi 
who  accompanied  the  camp.  They  marched  from  Florence 
with  two  thousand  foreign  infantr}^  and  four  hundred  Spaniards 
and  joining  the  main  body  at  Poggibonzi  two  hours  before  dark 
pushed  forward  towards  Siena  making  one  halt  near  Staggia  to 
reform  and  issue  the  final  orders  of  attack,  Siena  being  then 
only  six  miles  off.  Violent  rains  and  other  accidents  suspended 
Pddolfi  Bagliones  corresponding  operations  in  the  Val-di- 
Chiana  as  well  as  Federigo  de  Monlaiuto's  combined  land  and 
sea  expedition  against  Grosseto  and  other  maritime  towns; 
besides  a  subordinate  attack  on  Massa  Marittima  which  was  to 
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be  made  by  Lucan^pnio  Cuppano  governor  of  Piombino  *.  The 
same  cause  prevented  a  full  muster  of  the  Poggibonzi  division, 
so  that  Marignano  marched  to  Siena  with  only  four  thousand 
foot  and  three  hundred  horse  but  all  good  soldiers.  Pushing 
forward  his  cavalry  to  the  ^^  Palazzo  del  D iavolo'' ^dthin  a  mile 
of  the  town  he  drove  in  a  French  picket  and  following  it  with  a 
smaU  detachment  of  infantry  carried  the  fortress  of  Camullia 
without  a  check  and  would  have  got  possession  of  that  gate  also 
but  for  the  pmdence  of  a  Florentine  exile  stationed  there. 

The  Cardinal  of  Ferrara,  completely  duped  by  Cosimo's  arts 
was  making  meriy  at  a  carnival  dinner  when  the  skirmish  at 
the  Palazzo  del  Diavolo  took  place  :  his  first  impulse  was  flight 
thinlang  that  the  people  were  false,  but  Enea  Piccolomini  and 
Mano  Bandmi  succeeded  in  detaining  him  with  assurances  of  a 
vigorous  resistonce ;  the  preparations  for  this  were  instantly 
made,  and  with  so  good  a  spirit  that  the  cardinal  became  easy 
and  convmced  that  his  own  blind  confidence  in  Cosimo  was  the 
real  and  only  cause  of  this  surprise.     Piero  Strozzi,  who  had 
been  away  superintending  the  defence  of  the  Maremma,  hurried 
back  to  Siena  and  inspired  new  confidence,  whfle  Marignano 
was  reenforcing  his  position  towards  the  town  so  as  to  lodge 
five  thousand  men  within  gun-shot  f  :  but  excepting  an  unsuc- 
cessful attack  on  the  Camullia  gate  which  had  been  strengthened 
TNith  mcredible  rapidity  by  the  united  labour  of  men  women 
and  chfldren,  he  ventured  on  nothing  beyond  a  rigorous  blockade. 
Corneho  BenUvoglio   attempted  to  retake  the  fort  but  was 
repulsed ;  and  now  Cosimo  having  fairly  thrown  off  the  mask 
issued  a  general  order  commanding  all  his  subjects  to  molest 
the  Senese  nation  at  every  point,  and  published  a  manifesto 
endeavouring  to  excuse  his  proceedings  on  the  ground  of  self- 
preservation  from  French  aggressions,  the  peace  of  Italy,  and 

•^01  "o^  P-  ^^'-^^'>  Lib.  IV.,  pp.     Lib.   xiv.,  p.  80.-Ammirato,   Jib. 
i  r-  •    T  -L    .  xxxiii.,  p.  301. 

t  Cim,  Lib.  iv.,  p.  206   &c\— Gal- 
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the  preservation  of  Senese  independence,  «ot  its  destruction. 
Determined  to  proceed  with  vigour  he  engaged  Ascanio  della 
Comia  the  pope's  nephew  with  six  thousand  additional  infantry, 
reenforced  his  colonels  Giulio  di  Montevecchio,  the  Count  of 
Santa  Fiore,  and  Frangiotto  Orsino,  who  were  on  his  ordinarj' 
peace  establishment ;  he  increased  the  rank  and  command  of 
Chiappino  Vitelli  and  Ridolfo  Baglione,  an  old  and  faithful  ser- 
vant, for  Cosimo  was  not  the  man  to  neglect  good  instruments  of 
power,  ambition,  or  assassination.    Thus  with  a  rich  skilful  and 
determined  hand  he   collected  a  force  of  about   twenty-four 
thousand  foot  and  a  thousand  horse  under  some  of  the  ablest 
officers  in  Italy,  but  at  the  cost  of  more  than  100,000  golden 
crowns  a  month    all   raised  by  extraordinarj'  taxation  in  a 
period  of  incipient  scarcity;  and  to  the  astonishment  of  Europe 
and  even  of  the  emperor  himself  thus  boldly  wrestled  with  the 
crown  of  France  *  !     Thus  began  the  second  war  of  Siena  two 
years  after  the  first,  and  seven  months  after  Cosimo  had  signed 
the  treaty  of  peace  with  that  republic  but  pretending  fiiend- 
ship  in  the  interval !     Piero  Strozzi  had  in  all  from  eight  to 
ten  thousand  men  scattered  over  the  countrj-  and  between  him 
and  Marignano  there  seems  at  first  to  have  been  a  frank  under- 
standing that  the  war  was  to  be  conducted  with  humanity,  espe- 
cially as  regarded  women,  to  which  end  some  incipient  courtesies 
passed  between  them:  Cosimo  on  the  contrary  considering  Piero 
as  a  mere  rebel  not  only  declined  any  intercourse  but  despatched 
circular  letters  to  his  most  confidential  agents  with  orders  to 
make  use  of  every  means  of  destruction  against  him ;  he  ofifered 
a  reward  of  ten  thousand  ducats  for  his  assassination  besides 
other  recompenses,   and  urged   these   nefarious  instniments 
with  injunctions  of  profound  secresy,  to  show  their  loyalty  by 
their  zeal  in  the  work,  each  being  persuaded  that  he  alone 

•  Lettere  di  Prindpi,  folio  175,  vol.  luzzi,  Lit.  ii^,  cap.  iii«,  pp.  39-46.— 

1°,  Cosimo  to  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  and  Ammirato,   Lib.    xxxiii.,   p.    501.— 

fol.  1 76,  to  the  Senese  government. —  Segni,  Lib.  xiv.,p.  80,  &c. — Cini,  Lib. 

Sozzini,  Rivol.,  pp.  159-167.  — Gal-  iv.,  p.  209. 
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was  thus  trusted  mid  thus  honoured  ^s     These  attempts  made 
the  Strozzi  cautious  ;  he  therefore  never  moved  without  a  «uard 
eat  his  meals  alone  with  his  brother  Robert,  and  avoided^'goinc^ 
out  at  night.  ^      ° 

A  preacher  was  employed  by  the  Senese  to  shai-pen  popular 
vengeance  who  soon  imparted  a  more  ferocious  character  to 
hostilities  :   Marignano  threatened  to  lay  everj^thing  waste  • 
Strozzi  told  him  this  would  be  worse  for  Florence  because  her 
territoiy  was  infinitely  richer  and  more  populous  than  that  of 
Siena.     Nevertheless  things  would  still  have  been  conducted 
according  to  the  milder  customs  of  war  had  not  Cosimo  declared 
his  nitention  of  putting  every  Florentine  rebel  to  death  who 
fell  into  his  hands  but  of  sparing  other  soldiers.     This  forced  a 
counter-declaration  from   Strozzi  that  he  would  observe  the 
laws  of  war  with  those  troops  alone  who  depended  immediately 
on  Marignano  from  whom  he  expected  corresponding  treat- 
ment ;  and  with  such  a  vindictive  spirit  did  the  second  contest 
of  Siena  begin  f . 

Until  the  month  of  March  nothing  of  any  consequence 
occurred ;  Marignano  contenting  himself  with  gradually  com- 
pleting the  blockade  and  devastating  the  country,  which  he 
could  do  at  will  because  all  the  French  troops  except  five  hun- 
dred cavalry  were  shut  up  in  the  various  strongholds.  Castig- 
lionceUo,  Rencini,  and  several  small  places  on  the  Florence 
road  were  occupied  to  secure  communications  with  Poggi- 
bonzi  whence  the  besiegers'  supplies  were  drawn,  and  almost 
eveiy  mill  and  aqueduct  in  the  vicinity  of  Siena  were  de- 
stroyed.    Marignano  then  continued  investing  and  reducing 

Cosimo's  only  really  confidential 
minister  and  secretary  Concini,  but 
signed  by  the  duke  himself),  the 
author  was  shown  at  Florence  in  1838, 
and  would  have  purchased  it  had  the 
owner  been  willing, 
f  Lettere  di  Priucipi,  vol  i^. —  Gal- 
luzzi,  Lib.  ii.,  cap.  iii.  p.  43. 


*  Galluzzi,  Lib.  ii^,  cap.  iii°,  p.  43.^- 
Lcttere  di  Principi,  vol.  i«,  folio  176, 
Lettcra  di  Cosimo,  MS.— Besides  the 
autliority  of  Galluzzi,  one  of  these  cir- 
culars is  published  by  Giovanni  Rosini 
of  Pisa,  in  the  historical  novel  called 
"  Louisa  Strozzir  Another,  almost 
word  for  word  (probably  written  by 
VOL.  v.  '  1 
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the  Castelli  one  after  another,  hanging  several  of  the  inhahi- 
tants  as  they  successively  yielded  and  declaring  that  he  would 
pursue  the  same  course  according  to  military  law  against  any 
of  them  who  were  audacious  enough  to  stand  the  first  dis- 
charge of  his  artillery  *.  This  cruelty  had  no  effect :  the 
Senese  peasantry  were  a  bold  intrepid  race  and  true  to  their 
country  whoever  were  its  governors;  supplies  ceased  not  to  flow 
towards  the  capital,  walled  towns  still  held  out,  the  same 
harbaiities  were  repeated  and  endured,  and  war  in  its  reddest 
garments  stalked  through  the  cowering  land.  Aiuola,  Turrita, 
Asiualunga,  Tolfa,  Scopeto,  and  Chioccola  bravely  resisted  and 
as  bravely  fell :  in  some  cases  the  same  military  murders 
followed,  for  the  implacable  Marignano  withdrew  not  his 
mailed  hand,  and  all  the  country  groaned  f .  At  Turrita  the 
Germans  actually  crucified  a  poor  old  woman  who  had  either 
the  spirit  or  the  madness  to  pereevere  in  crj'ing  out  "  Lupa" 
"  Lupa,"  the  national  cry  of  Siena,  instead,  as  she  was  ordered, 
of  '•  Duca"  *'  Diica"  that  of  Florence!  What  began  in  sport 
ended  through  her  obstinacy  in  the  most  horrid  cruelty,  for 
she  was  actually  stripped  naked  and  nailed  up  like  a  hawk  to 
one  of  the  gates,  but  like  a  maniac  still  shrieking  ''Lupa,'' 
''Lupa,''  until  her  mouth  was  gagged,  besides  worse  and  nn- 
iitterable  barbarity !  She  was  there  left  to  die ;  but  every 
muscle  of  her  face  showing  plainly  that  she  still  persisted  in  her 
endeavour  to  utter  this  national  war  cry  | ! 

*  It  was  a  custom  in  those  days  that  hecause  they  had  been  plundering  and 
in  all  places  untenable  before  heavy  burning  houses  in  the  Florentine  tor- 
battering  artillery,  if  it  were  brought  ritory,  and  were  not  pitied.  These 
up  from  the  obstinacy  of  the  besieged  are  all  the  inhabitants  that  "  Ma- 
and  once  opened  its  fire,  for  the  inliabi-  rifpian  les  fit  pendre  pour  la  plus 
tants  to  forfeit  their  lives  when  captured,  part,"' &c.  (Vide  vol.  xii.,  pp.  139-40.) 
Sismondi  is  incorrect  in  saying  that  f  Adriani,  Lib.  x.,  pp.  691  to  694.— 
Marignano  hanged  the  greater  part  of  Sozzini,  Rivol.,  p.  182. — Sismondi, vol. 
the  people  of  Aiuola  :  he  hung  only  a  xii.,  p.  139. — Ammirato,  Lib.  xxxiii. 
few,  besides  some  Florentine  rebels  that  and  xxxiv.,  pp.  503,  &c*. 
he  found  there  :  the  former  (seven  t  Girol".  Roffia,  Racconti  delle  Fa- 
peasants  and  two  captains)  were,  ac-  zioni  della  Guerra  di  Siena,  Arch**, 
cording  to  the  prevailing  opinion,  hung  Storico  Ital",  vol.  ii",  p.  542. 


From  Asiualunga  the  people  had  fled  but  a  Roman  captain 
with  four  arquebusiers  and  four  peasants  resolved  to  defend  the 
citadel :  he  was  summoned,  ofl'ered  good  terms  and  refused 
them  :  a  few  guns  showed  him  his  error,  wherefore  after  an 
attempt  to  treathe  surrendered  unconditionally.  His  companions 
were  allowed  to  go  free,  but  he  being  brought  before  the  Flo- 
rentine general  Vincenzo  de'  Nobili  a  nephew  of  Pope  JuliuslII 
was  asked  what  had  induced  him  to  defend  the  place  against 
such   a    force   as   then  invested  it ?      "I  remembered,"  he 
said,  "  the  virtues  of  the  Romans  and  being  a  Roman  with 
arms  in  my  hand  I  wished  to  combat  as  a  Roman."    This  put 
Vincenzo  m  a  fuiy,  who  drawing  his  sword  cut  him  across  the 
head  e.xclaiming,  "  And  as  a  Roman  thou  shall  die."  The  man 
lell  and  was  soon  despatched  by  the  attendants*.     Such  was 
the  ferocious  spirit  of  the  age  in  which    Bayard  Iwd  earlv 
shone   as  the  "  Chevalier  sans  peur   et  sans  reproche."     In 
the  month  of  March  unknot  to  Marignano  his  general  of 
lufantry  Ascanio  della  Comia  and  Ridolfo  Baglione  marched  to 
Cbius.  m  the  Val-di-chiana  which  had  been  insidiously  promised 
to  them  by  the  governor  Santaccio  da  Pistoia,  an  officer  of 
Strozzi  s  and  a  Florentine  exile  of  the  Cancellieri  race      This 
man  pretended  a  wish  to  be  reconciled  with  Cosimo  and  for  a 
sure  pardon  Chiusiwas  to  be  surrendered:  -wherefore  it  became 
necessary  to  cooperate  with  a  strong  force;  but  Piero  Strozzi  in 
concert  with  Santaccio,  had  on  this  supposition  silently  assem- 
Ued  four  thousand  men  from  various  parts  besides  cavah-y  md 
concentrated  them  about  Chiusi  on  the  samenight  that  the  above- 
mentioned  chiefs  arrived  with  upwards  of  three  thousand  in  full 
expectation  of  quietly  having  the  place.     They  were  deceived  • 
the  stratagem  succeeded ;  three  ambuscades  were  prepared  and 
al  with  happy  effect;  they  fought  hard  and  fiercely;  Baglione 
tell  as  a  soldier  should;    Ascanio  was  made  prisoner  with 

S-ottalstt-Ho^ali   '^"'  '■'"'°"  '''"^   «-'™   ''   Siena,  Archo. 

L  a  " 
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upwards  of  a  thousand  more ;  many  escaped  but  numbers  on 
both  sides  left  their  bones  to  whiten  on  the  plains  of  Chiusi  *. 
The  war  soon  assumed  a  character  of  desolation  and  cruelty ; 
the  towns  of  Belcaro,  Lecceto,  Monistero,  Vitignano,  Ancaiano  and 
Mormomia  were  successively  taken ;  ruin  was  universal  and  com- 
plete, and  there  are  few  examples  of  war  being  waged  with  such 
barbarity  on  botli  sides  as  hi  this  last  struggle  for  Senese  libertyf. 
Succours  from  France  were  scarce  and  slow ;  Henry  was  too 
closely  pressed  at  home  to  attend  thoroughly  to  Italian  war  and 
Montmorency  was  against  it ;  but  the  hatred  of  every  Floren- 
tine to  the  name  of  Medici  still  maintained  a  gallant  spirit  in 
the  besieged.  At  Rome  a  number  of  Florentine  gentlemen  led 
by  Bindo  Altoviti,  Paulantouio  Soderini,  Asdnibal  de'  jMedici 
natural  son  of  Ippolito,  and  about  seventy  others  young  and 
old,  not  only  declared  for  the  cause  of  France  and  Senese  inde- 
pendence, but  even  the  aged  with  their  money  and  the  young  with 
both  purse  and  person  assisted  in  this  brave  defence  and  filled 
the  Gallic  mnks  with  noble  Florentines.  As  a  further  encourage- 
ment Henry  II.  sent  tliem  a  green  silk  banner  inscribed  with 
the  word  "Liberty"  and  under  it  the  following  line  from 
Dante. 

*'  Liherta  vo  circando  ch"  e  si  cava  "4:. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  this  generous  demonstration  of 
sentiment  was  a  general  confiscation  of  their  property  in  Flo- 
rence, that  of  Bindo  to  the  value  of  50,000  ducats  fallmg  to  the 
Marquis  of  Maiignano  by  Cosimo's  award ;  yet  at  Paiis,  Venice, 
Lyon  and  Ancona  subscriptions  were  also  made  in  the  same 
cause,  and  it  was  remarked  that  whenever  two  Florentines  met 
in  foreign  lands  they  might  always  be  known  to  a  bystander 

•  Cini,  Lib.  iv.,  pp.  217-222.— Scgni,  vol.ii.,  p.591.— Girol.Roffia,  Raccont., 

Lib.  xiv.,  p.  80,  &(*. — Adriani,  Lib.  p.  530,  &c»,  Arcbivio  Stor.,  vol.  iii". 

X.,  p.  694.  —  Malavolti,  Lib.  x.,  fol.  — Sozzini,  Relaz',  pp.  192-4. 

IfiS.  —  Ber".    Buoninsegni,    Lettcra  f  Segni,  Lib.  xiv.,  p.  84. 

Buila  vittoria  di  Chusi,  Arcb.  Storico,  J  Liberty  I  seek  which  is  so  dear. 


from  their  conversation  being  ever  in   abuse   of  Cosimo  de' 
Medici  *. 

It  would  be  as  tedious  as  disgusting  to  thread  more  minutely 
the  long  series  of  incidents  connected  with  this  inhuman  con- 
test: it  is  enough  to  repeat  after  Segni,  who  wrote  his  narrative 
in  the  following  year,  that  on  both  sides  every  species  of  the  most 
atrocious  cruelty  was  committed,  by  hanging  the  peasantry, 
violating  women,  butchering  children,  committing  persons  and 
things  indiscriminately  to  fire,  sword,  and  utter  desolation ;  and 
finally  destroying  the  harvests  when  famine  was  wasting  the 
peninsula;  all  with  so  bitter  a  hatred  as  scarcely  to  be  ex- 
anipled  in  the  world's  old  history  f .  Strozzi  had  already  induced 
Henry  to  send  three  thousand  Orisons  into  Italy  and  orders  to 
the  Count  of  Mirandola  for  levpng  seven  thousand  Italian 
infantry,  so  that  by  their  junction  a  considerable  force  might 
be  brought  to  raise  the  siege  of  Siena  now  become  a  complete 
blockade,  but  from  which  Mariguano  could  have  detached  six 
thousand  men  without  fear  |. 

The  King  of  France  had  always  held  up  Florentine  liberty 
as  his  ultimate  object  in  the  Tuscan  war,  and  on  this  under- 
standing Leone  Strozzi  Prior  of  Capua  was  induced  again  to 
enter  his  service  in  compliance  with  an  urgent  and  personal 
request.  Leone,  who  seems  to  have  been  scarcely  inferior 
to  Doria  as  a  naval  commander,  had  retired  to  Malta  deter- 
mined no  longer  to  join  in  the  weal's  between  Christian  nations  : 
he  had  quitted  the  French  service  from  disgust  in  conse- 
quence of  the  enmity  of  Montmorency  with  others  of  his  party 
and  family,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  generous  mind 
and  austere  virtue  according  to  the  standard  of  the  day.     '*  He 

*  Galluzzi,  Lib.  ii",  cap.  iii.,  pp.  57  to  +  Galluzzi,  Lib.  ii**,  cap.  iii.,  p.  47. — 

GO,  and  cap.  iv.,  p.   71. —  Sismondi,  Segni,  Lib.  xiv.,  p.  84. 

vol.  xii.,  p.  141. —  Cini,  Lib.  iv.,  pp.  J  Discorso  sopra  la  Guerra  presentc, 

235-6. — Adriani,  Lib.  X.,  pp.  710-722-  dal  Marchese  di  Marignano.  Docum». 

51. — Segni,  Lib.  xiv.,  p.  90. — Ammi-  di  Storia  Italia,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  451-454. 
rato,  Lib.  xxxiv.,  p.  525. 
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was,"  says  Monluc,  "an  ofl&cer  of  great  value  both  by  land  and  sea 
and  a  good  servant  of  the  king."  This  gentleman  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  French  naval  forces  on  the  Italian 
coast  and  arrived  at  Port  Ercole  with  two  galleys  of  his  own 
well  manned  and  equipped  intending  when  reenforced  by  a 
combined  land  and  naval  force  from  Corsica,  and  with  Dragut's 
Turkish  squadron,  to  attack  Piombino  and  the  whole  line  of  the 
Maremma*.  Meanwhile  without  losing  any  time  he  collected 
three  thousand  men  for  immediate  action  and  no  doubt  would 
have  done  good  service  Iiad  he  not  been  killed  by  the  shot  of 
an  arquebuse  while  reconnoitreing  the  small  town  of  Scarlino 
preparatory  to  an  intended  attack. 

On  the  eleventh  of  June  Piero  Strozzi  commenced  a  bold 
movement  by  which  he  had  determined  to  carry  war  across  the 
frontier  into  the  heart  of  the  Florentine  territory  and  if  pos- 
sible give  his  hand  to  the  troops  assembled  at  Mirandola  as 
well  as  to  another  body  expected  from  France,  but  in  ever}' 
case  relieve  Siena  by  forcing  Marignano  to  follow  him  mth 
most  of  his  army.  Taking  about  five  thousand  men  of  all  arms 
he  pushed  rapidly  on  by  night  to  Casole,  Striscia,  and  San- 
Vivaldo  ;  passed  the  Amo  at  the  ford  of  Calcinaia  a  little  below 
Pontedera  by  placing  his  cavalry  above  to  break  the  force  of  the 
stream  and  showing  the  way  himself  to  encom*age  his  hesitating 
soldiers.  With  the  aid  of  staves  and  ropes  the  infantry  finally 
accomplished  their  purpose  although  the  current  was  strong 
and  the  water  up  to  their  breasts.  On  the  fourth  day  from 
Siena  he  was  at  Bientino  and  immediately  pushed  on  his  light 
troops  and  cavalry  to  Monte  Carlo  which  he  took  by  bribery ; 
then  spreading  his  forces  over  the  whole  country  between 
Altopascio,  Porcari  and  Sunata  he  secured  the  passage  of 
the  Serchio  at  Moriano  for  the  troops  under  Murandola  who  was 

♦  Adriani,  Lib.  x.,  p.  711. —  Docu-  Comment,   de    Monluc,   Lib.  iii.,  p. 

menti  di  Storia  Italiana,    vol.  ii.,  p.  193  (translation).— Galluzzi,  Lib.  ii., 

438. — Segni,  Lib.  xiv.,  pp.  84-85. —  cap.  iii.,  pp.  37-59. 
Lettere  di  Principi,  vol.  i®,  p.  1 66. — 


advancing  by  forced  marches  from  Parma.  On  hearing  of  this 
inroad  Cosimo  instantly  reenforced  San  Casciano  and  Empoli, 
commanded  that  every  boat  on  the  river  below  this  place  should 
be  removed  and  ordered  Marignano  to  follow  Strozzi  with  all  his 
power.  The  latter  was  much  too  cautious  to  run  any  risk  against 
so  bold  an  enemy  who  was  expecting  immediate  succours;  where- 
fore he  refused  to  stir  until  his  army  was  concentrated  at  Cas- 
tellma  by  a  recall  of  the  detachments  from  Valdichiana :  he 
then  marched  with  five  hundred  horse  to  Poggibonzi  ordering 
the  rest  of  the  army  to  occupy  San  Casciano ;  and  urged  by 
Cosimo,  now  angry  at  the  delay,  continued  his  rout  to  Empoli 
where  a  sufficient  number  of  boats  had  been  already  collected 
to  construct  a  bridge.  Sudden  floods  came  sweeping  down 
from  the  hills  and  soon  destroyed  it ;  they  overflowed  all  the 
low  grounds  and  endangered  the  German  soldiers  encamped 
amongst  them :  this  accident  checked  the  whole  march  and 
compelled  the  army  to  cross  in  detail  by  the  ferry-boats  oppo- 
site Fuccechio,  while  the  cavalry  went  a  long  round  over  the 
bridge  of  Signa  with  orders  to  rendezvous  at  Pistoia.  Having 
at  length  succeeded  in  concentrating  his  forces  about  that  city 
Marignano  became  alarmed  lest  Piero  Strozzi  should  effect  a 
junction  with  the  Lombard  army  under  the  Count  of  Mirandola 
and  thus  outnumber  him;  wherefore  four  thousand  Italians 
were  ordered  instantly  to  march  from  Siena  leaving  fifteen  hun- 
dred in  the  fortress  of  Camullia  and  another  detachment  in  a 
neighbouring  convent  which  Strozzi  had  unaccountably  per- 
mitted them  to  occupy.  He  then  made  Pescia  his  head-quar- 
ters where  these  reenforcements  were  to  join  him.  During 
this  time  Cosimo  was  in  the  utmost  alarm :  his  resources  were 
nearly  gone,  his  mercenaries,  from  Marignano  downwards,  insa- 
tiable ;  Florence  was  without  troops  or  provisions  ;  the  people 
miserable  discontented  and  impoverished ;  corn  nearly  ripe  but 
still  unfit  to  reap  ;  public  opinion  in  suspense  about  the  results 
of  war,  and  many  only  waiting  for  some  decisive  event  to 
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declare  against  him.     Barga  too,  detached  as  it  was  from  the 
Florentine  territoiy,  surrounded  by  that  of  Lucca  and  Ferrara, 
threatened  also  by  the  amiy  from  Mirandola  on  its  march 
through  Garfagnana ;  altogether  rendered  the  Duke's  prospects 
dark  and  lowering ;  when  suddenly   Antonio    Bocca   with  a 
detachment  from  Lunigiana  made  a  forced  march,  threw  him- 
self into  that  fortress  and  checked  the  enemy  after  a  sharp 
skirmish  in  the  plain  below*,     lleenforeed  by  tliese  troops 
under   the   command   of  Monsieur   de   Forquevaulx,  Strozzi 
resolved  to  attack  Marignano  at  Pescia  ;  but  as  only  the  cavalrj^ 
arrived  in  good  time  at  ^loriano  he  led  them  promptly  forward 
leaving  orders  for  the  Grison  infantry  to  follow  as  they  came 
up.     The  Marquis  meanwhile  was  anxiously  expecting   Don 
Juan  de  Luna  from  Pontremoli  with  two  thousand  three  hun- 
dred Milanese  and  had  just  despatched  a  body  of  hoi*se  under 
Leone  da  Carpi  to  reconnoitre  and  if  possible  hasten  his  march. 
Leone  met  Piero  Strozzi's  advanced  guard  on  the  Altopascio 
road  and  Chiappino  Vitelli  hearing  the  tumult  brought  up  a 
squadron  of  cavaliy  followed  by  the  Count  of  Santa  Fiore  and 
soon  after  by  IMarignano  himself  with  five  hundred  arquebu- 
siers.     A  shai*p  skirmish  ensued,  but  hearing  that  Strozzi's 
main  battle  was  at  hand  the  Marquis  hastily  retired  to  Pescia 
where  finding  this  intelligence  confiiTned  by  some  prisoners  he 
held  a  council  of  war  and  instantly  began  retreating  on  Pistoia 
while  Strozzi's  troops  entered  at  the  opposite  gateway.     So 
precipitate  was  this  movement   that   the   pass   of  Seiravallc 
between  those  cities  was  abandoned  and  had  Piero  seized  it 
he  might  have  cut  off  every  supply  from  the  Valdinievole,  but 
Carlo  Gonzaga's  opportune  arrival  with  four  thousand  fresh 
troops  from    Siena  restored   confidence   and    Serravalle  was 
speedily   reoccupied.     Strozzi   had  made  antuigements   with 
Henry  II.  and  Montmorency  to  be  reenforced  by  a  large  body 
of  French  troops  who  were  to  land  at  Via  Reggio  and  with  his 

♦  Cini,  Lib.  iv.,  pp.  240-248. 


united   force,    which   would    then   have  been   about    sixteen 
thousand   men   besides  fifteen  hundred   cavaliy,    attack    the 
Florentine  dominion  while  his  brother  was  to  march  from  Port 
Ercole  to    Siena  and  if  possible  raise  the  siege  *.     Seeing 
no  signs  of  this  reenforcement  Marignano's  army,  so  much 
strengthened,    and    Don    Juan  de  Luna  already  at   Pietra 
Santa,  he  became   uneasy,   wherefore   taking  all  his  cavalry 
and  three  hundred  chosen  arquebusiers  on  horseback  he  rode 
forward  under  the  walls  of  Lucca  in  hopes  of  falling  in  \Nith 
Don  Juan  either  on  the  Pietra  Santa  road  or  at  the  passage  of 
the  Serchio  at  Ponte  San  Piero,  near  the  former  place.     The 
Spaniard  however,  tired  with  the  previous  day's  long  march  of 
eight-and  twenty  miles  from  Pontremoli,  halted  at  Pietra  Santa, 
and  Strozzi  after  advancing  to  Mazzarosa  was  obliged  to  rejoin 
his  camp  without  accomplishing  anything.     He  nevertheless 
mauitained  the  possession  of  Poute-a-Moriano  until  Don  Juan 
had  reached  Pisa,  while  eight  luuidred  Spaniards,  forming  part 
of  two  thousand  that  were  expected,  had  already  disembarked  at 
Leghorn.     But  Piero's  situation   now  became  dangerous ;  an 
enemy  on  each  flank  and  a  river  in  front  without  a  bridge  was 
no  encouragement;  so  renouncing  all  hope  of  French  succours  he 
resolved  on  a  retreat  to  Siena  a  movement  that  Marignano  deter- 
mined if  possible  to  prevent.     After  previously  ascertaining  the 
exact  position  of  the  ford  which  had  in  consequence  of  heavy  rains 
shifted  more  than  a  mile  from  its  former  place  he  marched  at 
iiiglit,  crossed  the  Arno  in  safety  and  established  himself  at 
Poutedera.     Don  Juan  had  in  the  interim  advanced  to  Cascina 
but  took  alarm  at  the  vicinity  of  Strozzi's  force  and  in  despite 
of  all  Leone  da  Carpi's  exertions  retreated  hastily  to  Pisa. 
Marignano  marched  parallel  to  Strozzi  up  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  towards  Empoli  where  the  pontoon  bridge  being  un- 
finished a  delay  of  some  hours  took  place,  but  he  crossed  the 
following  mommg  near  Fuccechio  a  little  below  San  Miniato. 

•  Difesa  di  Piero  Strozzi,  &c%  vol.  iii",  fol.  241,  Lettere  di  Principi. 
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at  the  same  time  that  his  antagonist  quitted  Ponte-d'-Era, 
hastening  on  in  hopes  of  bringing  Strozzi  to  action,  as  his  own 
credit  and  Cosimo's  orders  required.  This  was  not  Strozzi's 
game,  and  excepting  a  slight  skirmish  at  the  convent  of  San 
Vivaldo  where  his  troops  were  so  wearied  and  disheartened 
that  a  vigorous  attack  would  have  broken  them,  they  arrived  at 
Casole  in  safety.  Marignano  after  passing  the  night  at  Mon- 
tajone  reached  Poggibonzi  by  a  movement  to  his  left,  pushing 
on  fifteen  hundred  men  under  Vitelli  to  protect  his  lines  at 
Siena  against  any  sudden  attack  of  Strozzi  *.  At  Casole  the  latter 
heard  of  his  brother's  death  before  Scarlino ;  this  was  a  heavy 
blow  and  shook  his  self-confidence,  for  Piero  was  accustomed 
to  consult  Leone's,  probably  superior  judgment,  so  that  now  all 
hope  of  success  in  the  Maremma  was  extinguished.  Added  to 
this,  no  supplies  had  been  collected  for  his  troops  who  were 
exhausted  and  famishing,  wherefore  the  ]\lirandola  division  at 
once  returaed  into  Lombardy,  Cosimo  and  Marignano  allowing 
them  to  retire  unmolested  f. 

Thus  ended  Strozzi's  bold  and  able  manoeuvre  which  scared 
Cosimo  and  perplexed  Marignano ;  and  if  the  French  succours 
had  been  true  to  their  promise  would  probably  have  terminated 
the  war,  perhaps  caused  a  revolution  in  Florence,  but  at  least 
made  Cosimo's  territorj'  the  centre  of  hostilities  l  Siena  had  a 
respite  of  fifteen  days  and  therefore  time  to  gather  in  such 
supplies  as  a  devastated  country  could  afford  :  unluckily  but 
little  was  to  be  had  and>Piero  to  relieve  the  town  led  his 
troops  into  the  Maremma  where  he  received  succours  from  the 
French  squadron  which  had  recently  anchored  at  Port  Ercole 
with  Monsieur  de  Monluc  the  new  governor  of  Siena.  Piero 
Strozzi  had  lately  written  to  the  Iving  of  France  explaining  the 

♦  Rivoluzioni  di  Siena,  di  Sozzini,  pp.  518,  &c.— ^gni,  Lib.  ir.,  pp.  86  to 

244  to  253.— Racconti  di  Girolamo  91.— Cini,  Lib.  iv.,  pp.  252-3  to  257. 

Roffio,  pp.  539  to  557,  vol.  ii.,  Archiv<»,  f  Ibid. 

Stor.,  Ital.— Galluzzi,  Lib.  ii«,cap.  iii«,  J  Difesa  di  Piero  Strozzi  al  Re  Hcn- 

pp.^52-55.— Adriani,  Lib.  xi.,  pp.  734  rico,  &c%    Lettere   di  Principi,  folio 

to  /  54. — Ammirato,   Lib.  xxxiv.,  p.  241,  voL  iii'*. 
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impossibility  of  his  attending  to  the  defence  of  Siena  and  its 
territory  at  the  same  moment  and  therefore  requested  assist- 
ance :  on  this  Monluc  was  despatched,  in  despite  of  Marshal 
de  Brissac's  amusing  endeavours  to  retain  him  in  Piedmont, 
and  arrived  in  the  Maremma  two  days  after  the  Prior  of  Capua's 
death  *. 

Meanwhile  Marignano  endeavoured  to  throw  up  new  works 
before  the  Porta  Romana  exactly  opposite  to  his  position  of 
CamuUia,  but  finding  the  ground  too  dry  and  crumbling  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  heat,  he  removed  to  a  position  nearer  the 
Arbia  while  Piero  Strozzi  and  Monluc  repaired  to  Siena  where 
they  were  received  by  Monsieur  Lansac  ;  Monluc  immediately 
assumed  the  command  of  the  garrison  and  along  with  it»  on  the 
veiy  day  of  his  arrival,  the  conduct  of  a  sharp  skirmish  in  which 
Marignano  also  took  a  part,  but  was  repulsed  with  great  danger 
to  his  whole  camp.  Strozzi  for  the  moment  quartered  his 
troops  without  the  walls  between  Porta  Nuova  md  Porta  Tufi 
in  the  magnificent  suburbs  which  at  that  tiiae  embellished 
Siena  f .  Monluc  proposed  a  combined  attack  on  the  enemy's 
position  but  the  plan  was  opposed,  and  Strozzi  being  still  un- 
decided Marignano  decamped :  marching  towards  Marciano  he 
was  followed  by  Piero  who  prevented  its  reduction  and 
encamping  opposite  the  enemy  both  annies  remained  uneasy 
for  several  days,  Strozzi  suffering  much  from  his  opponent's 
artillery.  Neither  would  move  through  fear  of  bemg  at- 
tacked at  a  disadvantage :  they  were  only  separated  by  a 
valley  at  the  bottom  of  which  was  the  bed  of  a  torrent  that 
became  a  road  or  river  according  to  circumstances.  The  Grison 
division  of  Piero 's  army  iiad  become  impatient  to  return  home, 
his  resources  were  nearly  exhausted,  provisions  scarce,  and  water 
difficult  and  dangerous  of  access  under  the  guns  of  the  enemy : 
the  marquis  studiously  avoided  a  general  action  and  wished 

*  Commentari  di  Monluc,  Lib.  iii.,  pp.  188  to  195  (Italian  translation). 

t  Ibid.,  pp.  195-198. 
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exclusively  to  confine  his  eflorts  to  the  siejije,  for  after  the  fall 
of  Siena  he  thought  the  remaiuinj:r  terntory  would  be  like  an 
arch  without  its  key-stone  and  soon  give  wny :  besides  a  badly-fed 
and  ill-paid  army  like  Strozzi's  could  not  long  hold  together. 
Cosimo  on  the  other  hand  was  impatient  of  delay,  tired  of  the  ex- 
pense, low  in  treasure,  disgusted  with  :\Iarignano's  mercenary 
conduct,  the  insatiable  demands  of  his  soldiers,  the  difficulty  of 
feeding  them ;  and  was  eager  for  a  decisive  blow  =^    Strozzi  after 
vainly  expecting  his  adversary  to  move  was  compelled  to  decamp  ; 
but  with  all  the  militarj'  folly  of  the  time,  which  preferred  a 
false  and  fancied  point   of  honour  to  the  public  service,  he 
determined  to  do  so  in  open  day  and  in  face  of  the  enemy. 
Monluc  who  was  ill  at  Siena  and  like  an  old  soldier  aj>preciated 
such  punctilios  at  their  real  value,  sent  letter  after  letter  advis- 
ing him  to  remove  quietly  by  night  or  he  would  repent  it, 
and  adducing  example  on  example  to  show  the  folly  of  such 
bravado,  and  the  honour  gained  by  many  who  had  saved  their 
armies   by  a  contrary-  proceeding.     All  was  vain:  there  were 
those  about  him  who  urged  the  wrong  way,  and  Monluc  s  expe- 
Hcnoe  was,  thougli  at  first  listened  to  respectfully,  ultimately 
neglected  f      Strozzi  however  sent  away  all  his  baggage  during 
tlie  night,  but  disdaining  any  further  advantage  waited  until  dawn 
ere  he  stimk  his  tents  or  made  any  other  preparations  for  retreat. 
The  enemy  aware  of  his  movements  had  been  all  night  imder 
arms  and  Strozzi's  march  towards  Lucigniano  had  scarcely  com- 
menced when  al)ody  of  skirmishers  pushed  out  from  the  imperiid 
camp  closely  followed  by  two  thousand  arquebusiers  who  began 
the  fight  with  great  spirit,  the  numbers  being  nearly  equaUn 
either  side.     Two  thousand  Spaniards,  four  thousand  Geimans, 
and  from  five  to  seven  thousand  Italians  composed  the  ducal 
army,  and  from  five  to  six  thousand  of  the  latter  nation  besides 
large  divisions  of  Germans,  French,  and  Orisons  made  up  an 

♦  Adriani,  Lib.  xi.,  pp.  771-2,  763-776.     ment.  di  Monluc,  Lib.  iii«,  pp.  190  to 
t  Adnani    Lib.  xi.,  p.  783.-^gni,     204  {Italian  translation.) 
Stona,  Lib.  xiv.,  pp.  93-94.— Com- 


equal  number  on  Strozzis  part.  Marignano  had  twelve  hun- 
dred light  horse  and  three  hundred  men-at-arms,  all  superior  to 
the  French  as  that  day  proved,  although  Monluc  considered 
the  latter  Itir  better  officered  and  experienced.  Marignano  in 
his  letter  to  the  emperor  says  that  the  French  infantiy  exceeded 
his  bv  six  thousand  men  but  this  could  hardly  be,  and  is  not 
borne  out  by  Monluc  or  any  other  author. 

Strozzi  marched  along  the  high  grounds  towards  Foiano  fol- 
lowed only  by  the  enemy  s  arquebusiers,(for  his  cavalry  were  water- 
ing in  the  Cliiana  and  came  up  in  detachments)  these  galled 
Piero's  rear  and  flank  safe  from  the  artillery  which  was  in  front, 
while  Marignano  worried  his  rear  with  two  field-pieces.     Sldr- 
mishing  thus  continued  for  four  hours  with  the  Florentme  artil- 
lery and  arquebusiers  in  front,  the  Spanish  and  German  infantry 
following  in  compact  bodies  on  the  left,  the  Italians  on  the 
right,   the    light-horse  supporting  the  Spanish  and  German 
bands ;  and  the  men-at-anns  on  the  plain  below.  Strozzi  worried 
by  this  pursuit  halted  at  a  place  called  "  II  colle  delle  Bonne"' 
with  his  cavalry  on  the  right,  in  front  of  the  imperial  horse.  Two 
previous  sldi-mishes,  one  having  lasted  ten  hours  and  nearly 
brought  on  a  general  action,  diminished  both  the  spirit  of 
Strozzi's  men  and  his  confidence  in  them ;  for  though  gallantly 
sustained,  the  superiority  of  the  Imperialists  was  made  manifest 
in  both  and  the  Frenchmen  were  by  far  the  most  severely 
handled;  so  that  this  impression  coupled  with  the  usual  feelings 
of  retreating  soldiers  gave  an  additional  advantage  to  their 
enemy  *.    Both  aimies  now  descended  from  the  heights  to  meet 
in  the  intervening  vale  which  was  cut  by  the  bed  of  a  torrent 
about  ten  feet  deep,  but  with  sloping  banks  easy  to  pass  and 
descending*   towards   the  Chiana  river   where  it  carried  the 
mountain  waters,  the  valley  opening  there  to  a  greater  width ;  but 
neither  general  was  willing  to  cross  tliis  obstacle  and  attack 
at  a  disadvantage.     The  adverse  cavalry  were  opposed  to  ea^h 

•  Monluc,  Lib.  iii°,  pp.  198-204.— Adriani,  Lib.  xi.,  p.  777. 
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othei  lower  down  iu  a  more  open  part  both  being  cqimllv  shy  of 
crossing:  when  however  the  imperial  men-at-arms  came  np  under 
Don  Juau  dc  Lmia  and  Marcantonio  Colonna,  then  the  Comit 
of  Santaliore  who  led  Cusirao's  light  horse,  andjhe  Count  of  No- 
gulara  Chief  of  the  emperor's  cavalry  had  orders  to  attack,  moi:e 
cspeciallv  as  there  were  svm]»toms  of  unsteadiness  in  the  anta- 
gonist squadrons.   Willi  u  long  lloniish  of  trunipcts  they  dashed 
boldivacross  the  torrent  hi  two  divisions  at  two  separate  passages 
and  charged  the  French  cavalry:  at  lirst  there  was  some  show 
of  resistance,  but  even  before  the  enemy  reached  them  the  Count 
of  iMirandolas  standard-bearer  bril»ed  as  is  said  by  Mangnano, 
led  the   llighl.  and  all    ib.r    n-  .t.  cxrrpt  livo  vctnin,   Hrpu.dionM 
threw  down  their  arms  and  ensigns  and  following  then-  leaders 
banner  soon  disappeared  on  the  road  to  Foiano.    Manguano 
now  urought  up  his  artillery  which  being  principally  directed 
a-ainst  the  Orisons  shook  their  ranks  and   drove   the  whole 
mass  of  Strozzis  infantry  some  distance  back,  but  stdl  unbroken: 
disheartened  by  the  cowardice  of  his  cavalr}-  and  seeing  his  in- 
fantry so   fuiTowcd  by  the  adverse  guns  Tiero  saw  no  hope 
but   in  one  resolute   atUick,    wherefore  at  the  head   of  five 
Uiousand  of  his  best  soldiers  he   cro!5ed  the  ditch  and  bore 
down  the  Spaniards  with  great  courage  aud  success,  but  the  latter 
being   well    supported    by    all    the    German    battalions   soon 
itiUicd  and  maiuuiined  the   combat  long  and  vigorously  with 
pil;e   and    sword  and   a  continued  discharge    of  artilleiy.  in 
>vhich  Marignano  \^•as  far  superior.    For  two  houi-s  the  Gri- 
sons  bravely  \^•ithstood  the  German  infantry,  but  thinned  out 
by  repeated  volleys  they  finally  gave  ^vay,  and  the  French  dis- 
coLraged  by  the'llight  of  their  own  cavalry  stood  no  better: 
tliey  were  all  driven  back  in  confusion  across  the  hollow  ^vhich 
being  filled  with  dead  aQorded  an  easy  passage,  and  their  pursuers 
soon  dispersed  those  uho  had  not  passed  it.    The  native  Italian 
levies  from  Kome  which  had  never  been  engaged  now  caught 
up  the  panic  and  though  as  yet  unassailed  could  scarcely  be 
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kept  together  by  their  officers,  so  that  when  the  imperial  cavalrj- 
returned  from  pursuit  the  victory  was  no  longer  doubtful. 
Piero's  army  now  fled  hi  all  directions  and  he  himself  though 
badly  wounded,  after  having  had  two  horses  killed  under  him  and 
doing  all  the  duties  of  a  general  and  good  soldier,  would  have 
remamed  aud  died  on  the  field,  but  was  borne  away  by  his  friends 
and  flying  troops  to  Lucignuno.  Rallying  all  tho  fugitives  ho 
could  find  and  leaving  a  garrison  in  the  town  which  was  full  of 
provisions,  he  continued  his  flight  to  Montalciuo  but  seiit  on 
Comelio  Bentivoglio  with  forty  horse  to  prevent  any  movement 
in  Siena  where  Monluc  was  apparently  at  the  point  of  death. 
Nouly  four  thouHniid  uwu  v,rto  Irft  thmt]  on  ib«  fidd  in  th'm 
eanguiuar}'  encounter,  and  the  ancient  local  appellation  of  ''Scan- 
nagaUo "  became  singularly  appropriate  for  Strozzi  is  said  to 
have  lost  twelve  thousand  men  in  lulled  and  wounded*. 

Its  consequences  were  fatal  to  Siena,  but  to  Cosimo  the  second 
of  August  15  51  proved  as  fortunate  as  the  first  of  August  1537  Jor 
he  forced  j\Iarignano  to  fight  against  his  will  and  therefore  took 
exclusive  credit  for  the  victor}-.  Lucignano,  Foiano,  and  all  other 
garrisons  in  Val-di-Chiana  soon  yielded  ;  Florence  outwardly 
rejoiced  while  Siena,  although  in  expectation  of  such  a  result 
from  Monlucs  warnings,  was  almost  m  despair  but  opposed  a 
brave  determined  spirit  to  the  enemy.  Encouraged  by  Mon- 
luc  and  the  victories  of  Brissac  in  Piedmont  and  fighting  for  a 
supposed  yet  delusive  liberty,  they  bore  nobly  up  agamst  every 
privation  and  affronted  every  danger  ;  but  the  chxtracter  of  that 
age  was  cruel  and  j\Iarignano  shared  it  equally  with  Cosimo 
wherefore  both  were  dreaded  as  victors,  and  whether  France  or 
Spain  succeeded  Siena's  subjugation  was  certain :  between  two 
such  nations  she  never  could  have  been  free. 

•   Notizic    dclla   Vittoria   dc'  Medici,  Lib.  iii.,  pp.  200-20.'i.~Cini,  Lib.  iv . 

vol.  i.°,    At.  Blorico   Iu.1",   p.  /iH.'i.—  p.   27G.— Clalluz/i,   Lib.  ii",  cnp.   iii., 

ItaccoDtj  d»  Girolaino  Kollia,  pp.  559  p.  G7.— Adrian!,  Lib.  xi.,  pp.  7fJ3-07. 

to  579,  vol.  ii",  Arch.  Stor.    Ital.—  — Scgui,  Lib.  xiv.,  pp.  100  to  105. 
Sozuni,  Rivoliujoni,  p.  27 1 . — Monluc, 
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All  wli"  luade  nny  resistance  in  the  couuirv  were  slaiighteicl 
without  mercy;  all  useloi,s  mouths  on  being  ejcctrd  from  the  city 
were  nkoi  due  notice  put  to  death  hy^Mari^Minnos  conunnnd,  ex- 
cept women,  who  were  i>ill;i'„'«d  and  driven  ha-k  uiid'^r  the  ^^nlls  : 
some  othei-s  were  saved  hy  the    ^Spaniards,  who   jieuerally  the 
most  barbarous,  in  this  instance  seem  to  have  abhorred  their 
own  general  s  cruelty.     The  defeat  of  I^larciano  occasioned  two 
opinions  in  .Siena:  one  of  numc»lmlc  nc'^'otiaiion,  tli.^  other  of 
uncompromiMnf4  l»oslility  :  the  lirst  was  held  by  the  moderate 
paiiy  or  thc^e  whose   f!rcat  wealth  was  sullicient  t.)  sc(hue 
them  from  the  more  noble  object  of  their  countiys  freedom, 
fallacious  as  it  was,  to  that  of  s<'lf-preservation  npart  fmnj  public 
safety.     JUit  the  popular  party,  who  now  held  liupremo  powrr 
and  dreaded  peace  aiid  imperial  vengeance  more  than  war  ami 
its  hoK.rs,  determined  to  sulVrrcveiT  extreme  rather  than  bow 
their  Bpirit  before  I )uU«.'  <  osimos  throne.     '1  hey  had  swoni  ilii> 
tolklonluc  before  the  battle,  and  with  sustained  and  untlinching 
resolution  were  now  ready  to  maintain  their  oath,  and  even 
imitate  the  iSagmilincs  of' old,  or  any  other  desperate  example 
to  be  lound  in  history  ■•'■* 

Their  constancy  was  j.ut  to  a  severe  proof  and  they  sustained 
it  noblv,  for  bv  famine  alone  did  Cosimo  ever  hope  to  sub<lue 
ihcm  :  every  peasant  detected  in  supplying  the  city  was  at  once 
hung,  vet  tliey  daily  risked  the  danger;  devotion  to  the  metn- 
polis  lis  queen  of  their  com iirnn wealth  never  flagged,  and  all 
tlieir  ctTorts  tended  to  nom'ish  her.     It  was  early  foreseen  that 
whichever  side  remained  master  of  the  harvest  would  be  master 
of  the  -var ;  for  this  btrozzi  made  his  inroad  and  would  have 
renpcii   or   destroyed  all   the  Florentine  crops  if  the    French 
succours  had  been  janiciual  instead  of  arriving  a  month,  or  as 
lie  himself  says  f(»rty  days  after  promise.     The  Marenuna  popu- 
hitior.  which  had  been  long  diminishing  was  now  reduced  t(»  a 
handful  and  fever  was  proportionally  augmented  by  neglect  of 

•  Monbir,  Lib.  iii",  p.  20l.— Ailriani.  Lib.  xii.,  pp.  824-039,  01.j 
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dramage  and  cultivation ;  the  city  population  of  Siena  alone 
dwmdled  durmg  this  exterminating  war  from  thirty  to   ten 
thousand  souls ;  it  was  suj»posed  that  no  less  than  fifty  thou- 
sand peasants  perished  either  by  battle,  famine,  or  executions 
in  the  hostile  camp,  besides  the  diminuUon  by  fugitives ;  and 
Adriani  tells  us  that  few  of  the  old  inhabitants  remained  at 
the  termination  of  hostilities  =^.     There  is  unluckily  a  gap  in 
Ammirat^'s  history  from  the  year  1554   to  1501  :   Segni  says 
but  little,  and  died  four  years  after ;  and  Malavolti  dedicating 
his  history  to  the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand  is  evidently  shy  of 
expressing  his  feelings,  which  were  strong  against  theV^oren- 
tmes;  but  Adriani  is  more  open,  and  Galhiz/.i  who  had  complete 
command  of  the  historical  materials  of  Florence  and  is  believed 
to  have  used  them  fairly,  says  "  that  it  was  a  horrid  spectacle  for 
humanity,  to  see  the  women  and  children  who  were  expelled 
from  Siena  plundered  and  insulted  l)y  the  Duke's  soldiers  and 
driven  back  by  force  U)  the  gates  to  be  readmitted  and  starved 
U>  death ;  to  see  the  artizans  and  poorer  sort  who  were  sent 
away  put  to  dreadful  tortures  for  the  purpose  of  extracting 
intfilhgence  of  what  was  doing  witliin,  and  then  either  hanged 
or  forced  back  into  the  famishing  tovm.     The  neighbouring 
peasantry  who  encouraged  by  the  French  or  allured  by  gain  to 
take  provisions  into  the  city  were  inevitable  hung  up  along 
the  highways,  unless  from  their  youth  and  strength  they  were 
deemed  fit  subjects  for  Cosimo's  gaUeys.  The  cruelty  of  Marig- 
nano  was  naturally  extreme,  but  he  was  ever  spurred  on  by  the 
Duke  of  Florence  to  spread  terror  and  devastation  over  the 
country.     From  t})e  commencement  of  hostilities  a  judge  had 
been  cst/iblished  in  the  imperial   camp  before  whom  all  tho 
poorer  prisoners  were  brouglit  and  forced  to  swear  allegiance  to 
Cosimo ;  their  names  were  then  registered,  and  if  afterwards 
tal^en  in  arms  they  Buffered  death  f."     It  was  not  force  or  love 

•  Adrian],  Lib.  xii.,  pp.  81 G  and  R.3G.— Scjmi,  Lib.  xiv.,  p.  114. 
t  Galluzzi,  Storia,  Lib.  ii°,  cap.  v.,  p.  81. 
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of  gain  alone  that  made  these  people  run  such  risks,  they    ^ 
might  have  avoided  the  one  and  satisfied  the  other  by  bringing 
their  produce  to  the  besiegers'  camp  ;  it  was.  a  habit  of  reve-   I 
rence  for  the  chief  city  of  the  state,  the  head  of  their  republic,  , 
the   seat   of   their    ancient   glory   and   independence,    which 
moved  them  so  powerfully  as  to  brave  every  danger  in  its 
behalf,  and  glor>'  in   the   death    they  suffered!     \o  forced 
oaths  ever  bound  them  to  the  victors ;  theu*  countrv  became 
a  desert  not  of  terrestrial  produce  alone  but  of  man,  beast, 
castle,  cottage,  and  villa !    Nor  were  the  peaceful  plains  of  Flo- 
rence much  more  enviable  * ;  the  sufferings  of  Siena  were  at 
least  mitigated  by  their  cause  and  the  people's  spirit  was  still 
nourished  by  the   flickering   hope  of  liberty;   but    Florence 
had  no  such  comfort,  her  citizens  already  enslaved  were  now 
robbed,  outraged,  and  urged  forward  reluctantly  to  crush  their, 
neighbour's  independence  while  they  forged  stronger  fetters  foi^ 
themselves.     Cosimo's  suspicion  of  everybody  was  increased  so 
much  by  the  conduct  of  the  Roman  Florentines  who  were  all 
men  of  great  rank  and  riches,  besides  the  near  neighbourhood 
of  the  war,  that  during  its  continuance  he  ordered  the  gates 
to  be  shut  with  some  few  exceptions  against  the  egress  of 
any  citizen  unless  specially  licensed  by  himself  through  his 
mmisters ;  but  many  were  compelled  to  make  applications  to 
him  in  person  for  he   feared   that  numbers  of  young  men 
would  join  the  enemy,  and  above  all  he  dreaded  the  absence  or 
disaffection  of  the  rich.   A  great  scarcity  too  afflicted  the  land  and 
was  daily  increasing ;  none  of  the  last  year  s  produce  remained, 
and  that  of  the  present  was  bad,  partial,  and  wanting;  so  that 
the  people  were  in  a  state  of  despair  from  existing  evil  and 
recent  sufferings,  at  one  moment  by  the  inroads  of  Strozzi,  at 
another  by  the  army  of  Marignano  ;  and  again  by  the  depreda- 
tions of  other  captains  in  divers  pai-ts  of  the  countr}\    Burned 
and  plundered  houses,  ruined  cultivation,  granaries  robbed  and 

♦  Adriani,  Lib.  xii.,  p.  OIC. 


destroyed,  fields  trampled  down,  nothing  safe  from  a  fierce  and 
lawless  soldiery,  ill-paid  by  the  duke,  worse  by  the  emperor ; 
who  lodged  and  lived  at  free  quarters  without  any  bridle  but 
their  will !  Such  was  the  condition  to  which  two  rich  and 
fertile  provinces  were  reduced  by  the  ambition  of  two  men 
neither  of  whom  had  any  right  to  the  one  or  the  other ! 

Strozzi  when  somewhat  recovered  from  his  wounds  im- 
mediately tried  the  Count  of  Montalto  and  beheaded  him  for 
surrendering  Lucignano  mthout  a  blow ;  he  then  brought  the 
Count  of  Mirandola's  standard-bearer  to  justice  of  whose 
treachery  there  seems  little  doubt  as  twelve  tin  flasks  full  of 
golden  crowns  under  the  name  of  Trebbiano  wine  were  sent  to 
him  by  Marignano  the  day  before  tlie  battle*.  "They  were 
carried,"  says  Sozzini,  "  by  a  countryman  named  Matteo  Lodola 
escorted  by  many  soldiers,  which  Matteo  after  the  war  con- 
fessed the  whole  to  me,  for  I  had  not  before  believed  it  f  ". 

These  executions  though  perfectly  justifiable  were  at  the 
moment  indiscreet  and  at  variance  with  the  extreme  laxity  of 
Itahan  discipline,  for  fidelity  and  honour  were  secondaiy  con- 
siderations to  personal  safety  and  self-interest  amongst  the 
mercenaries  of  that  day  and  country.  The  consequence  of  this 
severity,  combmed  with  his  misfortunes  and  expected  disgrace 
at  court,  was  great  personal  disgust  and  disaffection  to  Strozzi 
amongst  those  who  had  for  a  long  time  followed  his  standard ; 
yet  he  was  a  good  soldier,  an  able  officer,  and  had  high 
and  just  notions  of  what  was  necessary  for  both ;  he  was 
vigorous,  bold,  resolute,  firm,  and  patient  himself ;  and  required 
these  qualities  in  those  under  him  to  an  extent  incompatible 
with  existing  customs  and  loose  Italian  discipline.     Naturally 

*  Redi,  in  his  inimitable  Dithyrambic  "  lo  di  Pescia  il  Buriano, 

"  Bacco  in  Toscana,"  calls  this  amongst  II  Trebbiano,  il  Columbano 

other  wines,  "  //  ve7-o  Oro  potabUe,'  Mi  tracanno  a  pieno  mano  : 

an  epithet  realised  by  Marignano,  and  Egli  e  il  vero  Oro  potabile,"  &c. 

perhaps  sarcastically  used  by  the  poet  in  f  Sozzini,  Rivoluzioni  di  Siena,  p.  270. 

allusion  to  this  fact. 
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enterprising  and  inflamed  with  the  passions  of  glory  hatred 
and  revenge  ;  carried  onward  by  his  own  energetic  feelings  and 
zeal  for  his  master's  service,  he  forgot,  as  it  often  happens, 
that  his  followers  were  not  sustained  bj  the  same  motives  or 
the  same  spirit ;  that  they  had  not  the  same  responsibility,  the 
same  prospects  of  fame  and  honour,  nor  the  same  high  objects ; 
and  that  therefore  neither  mind  nor  body  could  second  his 
wishes  to  the  desired  extent  or  bear  as  he  did,  thus  morally 
strengthened,  the  fatigues  and  physical  sufferings  of  the  war. 
He  expected  too  much,  was  never  a  popular  general  and  seldom 
a  fortunate  one ;  nevertheless  his  enemies  in  court  and  camp 
were  disappointed,  for  Henr\'  II.  with  a  generous  sympathy  for 
liis  courage  and  misfortunes  sent  him  the  truncheon  of  a  French 
marshal  in  return  for  his  defeat  at  Marciano*. 

Collecting  the  remnant  of  his  forces  at  Montalcino  Strozzi 
proceeded  with  a  small  escort  of  horse  and  a  good  body  of  in- 
fantry to  Siena  which  he  reached  with  great  personal  risk,  but 
was  induced  to  run  this  chance  by  the  intelligence  of  Monluc's 
death  and  also  that  Lansac,  whom  he  had  immediately  ordered 
from  Rome,  was  made  prisoner :  the  latter  storj-  was  true,  but  Mon- 
luc  recovered  after  everj- physician  had  quitted  him,  and  in  this 
state  was  visited  by  Piero  when  he  entered  Siena  f .  Leaving 
Comelio  Bentivoglioin  command  of  his  troops  amounting  to  three 
thousand  men,  Strozzi  took  leave  of  Monluc,  now  convalescent 
and  the  only  person  informed  of  his  intentions,  secretly  quitted 
Siena,  made  his  way  safely  through  the  besiegers'  lines,  and 
after  great  perils  arrived  at  Montalcino  where  he  agjiin  prepared 
for  active  warfare  I.  It  now  being  clear  that  the  fall  of  Siena 
was  at  hand  Charles  the  Fifth  declared  that  state  forfeited  bv 
rebellion  to  the  imperial  crown  and  forthwith  invested  Prince 
Philip,  or  the  King  of  England  as  he  was  then  denominated, 
with  the  sovereignty ;  but  annexing  the  power  of  transfemng 
it  on  feudal  tenure  to  a  third  party. 

*  Segni,  Lib.  xiv.,  p.  107.— Adriani,     f  Monhic,  Lib.  iii",  p.  208. 
Lib.  xii.,  pp.  802-81 4.  +  Ibid. 
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Meanwhile  the  blockade  continued  with  one  bold  and  nearly 
successful  attempt  at  escalade,  by  which  the  outwork  of  CamuUia 
was  stonned,  captured,  and  through  Monluc's  energy,  recaptured 
in  one  night;  and  another  to  batter  down  the  wall  between  ''Porta 
Ocile  "  and  the  convent  of  San  Francesco  with  even  less  fortune, 
but  by  Cosimo's  orders  not  Marignano's  suggestion. 
After  this  the  latter  fell  back  into  the  more  congenial 
system  of  dull  blockade  and  cold-blooded  barbarity,  intercepting 
supplies  and  mutilatmg  or  hanging  their  rustic  conductors, 
with  occasional  attacks  and  alarms  to  give  some  variety  to  the 
scene*.     The  sufferings  of  the  besieged  continued  to  be  borne 
not  only  with  resolution  but  spirit,  and  even  an  assumed  cheer- 
fulness that  led  them  to  celebrate  their  games  and  festivals  in 
order  to  deceive  the  enemy :  this  could  not  be  for  their  con- 
dition was  too  well  known,  although  Strozzi  who  was  again 
active  in  the  field  hoped  that  Marshal  Brissac's  successes  in 
Piedmont  would  force  Charles  to  recall  his  troops  from  Tus- 
cany.     But  Cosimo  spared  no  pains  or  cost  to  keep  both  the 
emperor  and  his  army  in  good  humour,  yet  the  possibility 
of  their  being  recalled  made  him  anxious  for  peace,  wherefore 
he  addressed  the  Senese  government  with  an  assurance  that 
he  warred  not  against  the  Hberty  of  Siena  but  only  required 
the  republic  to  place  itself  again  under  imperial  protection,  and 
then  offered  himself  as  mediator  to  negotiate  a  treaty  which 
would  secure  all  their  privileges  f .     Henry  II.  had  already 
given  the  Senese  permission  to  treat,  and  in  the  month  of  March 
when  every  species  of  nourishment  had  failed,  when  no  wine 
was  to  be  found,  when  mules  and  horses,  dogs  and  asses,  and 
even  all  the  cats,  mice,  and  rats  were  eaten  up ;  or  were  one 
by  chance  discovered,  it  was  sold  if  a  rat,  for  a  ducat,  if  a 
cat  for  four ;  when  neither  herb  nor  grass  remained ;  when 
soldiers  and  citizens  were  falling  dead  from  inanition  in  the 

•  Sozzini,  Rivoluzioni  di  Siena,  vol.  ii",  p.  402,  Archivio  Stor.  Ital. 

t  Adriani,  Lib.  xii.,  p.  847. 
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streets;  when  sliadows  of  human  beings  stalked  silently  through 
the  desolate  city ;  when  all  hope  of  succour,  all  expectation  of 
independence  had  departed,  the  liherty  of  death  alone  remain- 
ing :  then,  but  not  until  then,  did  this  intrepid  people  begin  to 
think  of  a  convention*.  Strozzi  urged  them  by  letters  to  hold 
out  in  hope  of  aid  from  Piedmont  while  he  refused  the  offers 
of  the  French  ministers  at  Kome  to  le\'v  Italian  soldiers  in 
whom  he  had  no  confidence.  He  felt  that  with  Italians  alone, 
whatever  their  numbers  or  quality,  he  could  never  withstand 
the  Spanish  and  German  veterans  of  Cosimo's  army ;  no  trust 
according  to  his  belief  could  be  placed  in  them  and  he  pre- 
ferred their  absence.  Six  hundred  Germans,  unable  any  longer 
to  suffer,  were  by  his  command  sent  out  of  the  town  secretly 
with  orders  to  join  him  at  Montalcino ;  but  his  letters  were 
intercepted,  deciphered  at  Florence,  and  then  forwarded  to 
their  destination :  the  consequence  was  an  ambuscade  and 
combat  with  immense  slaughter  and  the  escape  of  only  two 
hundred  to  Montalcino. 

In  this  state  of  things  four  ambassadors  were  despatched  to 
Florence  and  remained  four  days  in  the  palace  insisting  on  the 
preservation  of  their  liberty  with  other  conditions  inadmissible 
by  Cosimo  even  had  Siena  been  full  of  provisions  ;  wherefore 
he  sharply  dismissed  them  with  injunctions  not  to  return  unless 
they  had  full  powers  to  treat.  This  stopped  all  negotiation  for 
a  fortnight  when  eight  other  ambassadors  appeared,  and  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  March  succeeded  in  concluding  a  treaty  by  which 
Siena  was  to  remain  free  but  the  emperor  to  nominate  twenty 
of  the  govemmg  Balia ;  that  a  garrison  of  Spanish,  Italian,  or 
German  infantry  was  to  be  admitted,  but  at  Cosimo's  option  both 
as  to  number  and  nation ;  that  no  citadel  or  fortress  should  be 


•  There  were  of  course  occasional 
small  supplies  broucht  in  by  daring 
and  mercenary  peasants,  of  fowls,  eggs, 
pigeons,  &c.,  but  they  were  rare,  par- 
tial, and  sold  at  enormous  prices. 
Capons  7  golden  crowns  a  pair :  fowls 


at  5,  &c.  Nor  was  there  wanting 
occasional  supplies  of  wine,  oil,  meat, 
and  cheese  at  proportional  prices  ;  but 
these  were  only  for  the  few  and  rich, 
and  for  them  but  rarely  and  by  chance. 
(Vide  Sozzinif  p.  404.) 
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constructed  without  the  people's  consent;  that  the  French 
troops  should  be  allowed  to  retire  where  they  pleased  with 
anns  and  flying  colours ;  that  the  forts  thrown  up  round  Siena 
should  be  demolished  ;  and  that  a  general  amnesty  except  for 
rebels  should  be  proclaimed.  These  conditions  were  signed  on 
the  second  and  the  imperial  garrison  entered  Siena  on  the 
twenty-second  of  April  the  inhabitants  being  allowed  to  emi- 
grate or  remain  as  best  suited  them.  This  permission  was 
tidven  full  advantage  of  and  a  vast  number  of  the  most  illustrious 
citizens  quitted  the  town  with  the  French  garrison  :  retiring  to 
Montalcino  they  there  endeavoured  to  preserve  a  shadow  of  the 
ancient  commonwealth  until  the  peace  of  Chateau-Cambresis 
in  1559  reduced  them  to  the  common  level  of  Tuscany*. 

Thus  fell  the  Senese  republic  after  fifteen  months'  determined 
and  honourable  resistance  during  which  the  people  sacrificed 
everything  in  hopes  of  prolonging  for  a  little  while  that  liberty 
whose  turbulence  never  yet  destroyed  the  magic  of  its  namef ! 

But  the  capitulation  displeased  Charles  who  coveted  Siena, 
and  it  was  the  knowledge  of  this  which  induced  Cosimo  to  grant 
conditions  so  favourable ;  for  as  an  independent  Italian  prince 
he  deprecated  the  vicinity  of  imperial  power  and  hoped  in  time 
to  become  lord  of  that  country :  the  emperor  and  all  his  cabinet 
were  however  indignant  and  for  some  time  a  ratification  was 
refused,  nor  was  it  ultimately  granted  except  from  pure  appre- 
hension of  alienating  the  powerful  Duke  of  Florence  |. 

The  twenty-first  of  April  opened  on  a  melancholy  scene ! 
Cosimo's  army  was  marshalled  outside  the  walls  to  witness 


*  Monluc,  Lib.  iii.,  pp.  253-260. — 
Sozzini,  Rivol.  p.  411,  &c. — Cini,  Lib. 
v.,  pp.  300-334.— Galluzzi,  Lib.  ii<*, 
cap.  iv.  and  v.,  p.  87,  &c.  —  Botta, 
Storia  dTtalia,  Lib.  ix.,  p.  318. — 
Muratori,  Anno  1554-5. — Malavolti, 
Lib.  X.,  Parte  iii.,  folio  1 66. — Adriani, 
Lib.  xii.,  p.  864. — Sismondi,  vol.  xii., 
p.  145. — Segiii,  Lib.  xiv.,  p.  171. 
t  We  here   take   leave  of    Orlando 


Malavolti,  the  Senese  historian,  who 
by  a  long  illness  ending  in  death  was 
prevented,  if  he  ever  intended  it,  from 
carrying  on  his  history.  The  fall  of 
Siena  is  the  Republic's  death  ;  all  sub- 
sequent matters^  are  provincial  and 
belong  to  Florence,  Florence  herself 
belonging  entirely  to  the  Medici. 


J  Adriani,  Lib.  xiii.,  p.  875. 
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the  evacuation  of  Siena :  two  ranks  of  German  and  Spanish 
veterans    glittering   with   burnished    steel   were    arrayed   in 
double  lines  beyond  the  Eomaii  gate;  six  Gascon  battalions 
and   four   Italian    columns,    diminished   in   numbers,   scarce 
of  raiment,  and  wasted  by  famine,  but  still  well  armed  and 
all  resolute  soldiers,  marched  in  slender  ranks  with  flying 
colours   through   the    archway   which   scarcely   echoed   their 
famished  tread,  yet  showing  to  their  robust  and  well-equipped 
opponents  what  brave  men  could  suffer  in  an  honourable  cause ! 
Then  came  a  train  of  hopeless  and  mined  citizens  flying  from 
imperial  vengeance:    they  had  boldly   upheld  tlie   cause  of 
liberty  and  would  not  stop  to  see  the  once  free  dwellings  of  their 
forefathers  trampled  on  by  insolent  strangers.     Many  with  the 
fate  of  Florence  in  their  mind  smiled  bitterly  at  the  idea  that 
imperial  villany  would  ever  keep  faith  with  helpless  misfortune, 
or  even  suffer  a  whisper  of  liberty  to  circulate  through  Siena's 
empty  streets  and  palaces.     The  amnesty  of  Cosimo  they  knew 
was  forced ;  forced  by  the  honest  energj'  and  sagacity  of  Monluc; 
and  in  the  Medici's  gentleness  they  only  detected  the  sheathing 
of  the  tiger's  claw  under  its  smooth  deceitful  velvet  *. 

Two  hundred  and  forty-two  noble  families  and  Un-ee  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  of  plebeian  blood  issued  from  the  gate, 
ruined,  friendless,  and  trusting  to  the  pity  of  the  stranger! 
Aged  women,  and  infants,  and  noble  matrons  were  placed  ou 
mules  which  the  chanty  of  Monluc  had  procured  for  them  from 
the  enemy's  general ;  the  young  women  were  afoot  carrying 
their  infants  in  cradles  on  their  head ;  more  than  a  hundred 
maidens  followed  these  disconsolate  pai'ents,  and  numbers  of 
young  men  leading  a  wife  in  one  hand  and  a  daughter  m  the 
other  were  seen  flymg  from  their  native  city  with  a  dark  and 
desolate  country  before  them,  where,  says  Monluc,  there  was 
not  a  living  spirit  to  give  food  to  a  horse,  from  Montalcino  to 
Siena  and  from  Siena  to  Florence f !     "I  had  seen,"  adds  this 


*  Monluc,  Lib.  iii",  p.  257. 


t  Ibid.,  p.  254. 


honest  and  compassionate  soldier,  "  I  had  seen  a  lamentable 
spectacle  when  all  useless  mouths  were  ejected  from  the  city ; 
but  I  beheld  more  than  equal  misery  in  the  departure  of  these 
unfortunates  who  left  Siena  with  us,  and  in  those  who  re- 
mained !  Never  in  my  life  did  I  behold  so  painful  a  separation : 
and  though  our  soldiei-s  had  suffered  every  possible  hardship 
still  this  separation  afllicted  them,  and  the  more  because  it  was 
not  in  their  power  to  preserve  the  public  liberty.  As  to  me  I 
suffered  more ;  I  could  not  contemplate  this  calamity  without 
tears,  and  sorrowing  deeply  for  this  people  who  had  shown  them- 
selves so  fervid  in  the  preservation  of  their  freedom*". 

When  the  long  array  of  famished  soldiers  and  miserable 
citizens  had  cleared  the  gate  they  received  a  scanty  supply  of 
food  from  Marignano  himself;  the  Spanish  soldiers  brought 
provisions  of  their  own  accord,  distributing  bread  as  the  peo- 
pie  passed  their  ranks,  and  thus  saving  the  lives  of  from  two 
to  four  hundred  persons :  yet  in  despite  of  this,  more  than 
fifty  people  sunk  down  and  died  that  day,  and  for  the  four 
following  days  six  ounces  of  biscuit  was  the  allowance  of  each 
individual.  Monluc  killed  his  horse  and  with  oil  from  the  lamps 
of  churches,  wild  mallows,  and  common  nettles,  it  was  cooked  and 
distributed  amongst  the  soldiers.  Like  the  Israelites  of  old  by 
the  waters  of  Babylon,  they  sat  down  to  weep  under  the  willows 
of  the  river  Trezza  at  Arbiarotta,  and  here  Monluc  divided 
some  of  the  food  given  him  by  Marignano  into  two  parts,  one 
he  gave  to  the  Senese  exiles  the  other  to  his  soldiers;  a  little, 
and  but  a  little  to  each,  for  there  were  only  four  flasks  of  wine 
and  six  loaves  amongst  the  multitude f.  They  then  resumed 
their  march  to  Montalcino,  but  through  a  desert !  no  seed  h^^ 
been  sown,  for  two  years  no  spade  had  touched  the  soil,  the 
plough-shares  lay  rusting  on  the  ground,  their  woodwork  was  in 
ashes;  the  few  remaining  animals  were  wild,  the  instruments 
of  husbandry,  the  wrecks  of  houses,  and  their  inmates,  were 


*  Monluc,  Lib.  iii",  pp.  259-60, 
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all  scattered  far  and  wide,  not  even  a  domestic  animal  now 
prowled  about  the  blackened  dwellings,  and  in  some  places 
perhaps  the  master  s  bones  hung  bleaching  on  a  neighbouring 
tree.  "  From  Montalclno  to  Siena,  from  Siena  to  Florence  no 
living  spirit  moved  npnn  the  face  of  the  land''^!  These  are 
emphatic  words  from  a  soldier  and  an  actor  in  the  scene, 
but  not  a  destroyer.  At  Buonconvento  Strozzi  and  Monluc 
met  and  embraced  yet  were  each  unable  to  speak;  the  mis- 
fortunes of  both  for  a  moment  overcame  them  ;  they  then 
turned  and  led  their  famished  comrades  slowly  on  to  Mon- 
talcino  f . 

'  In  that  town  the  remnants  of  Senese  liberty  were  collected ; 
the  shadow  of  an  ancient  republic  rested  for  a  while  on  its  old 
grey  walls  as  faintly  as  their  hopes,  but  it  soon  passed  over  the 
mouldering  dial  and  disappeared  for  ever  ! 


CoTEMPORARY  MoNARCHs. — England  :  Henry  VIII.  to  1547;  then  Edward 
VI.  to  1553  ;  then  Mary,  njarried  Philip  Prince  of  Spain  in  1554. — Scotland: 
James  V.  to  1542;  then  Mary,  an  infant  eight  days'  old. — France:  Francis  I. 
until  1547;  then  Henry  II. —  Spain:  Charles  V. —  Portugal:  John  III. — 
Sicily  and  Naples:  Charles  V. — Popes:  Paul  III.  (Famcse)  to  1549,  Giulio 
III.  (del  Monte,  Florentine)  to  1555,  Marcello  II.  (Cervino)  1555,  Paul  IV. 
(Cai-afta)  1555. —  Emperor:  Chailes  V. —  Sultan:  Solyman. —  Ferdinand  of 
Austria,  King  of  the  Romans. 

♦  Monluc,  Lib.  iii**,  p.  254. — Cini,  Lib.  v.,  p.  331 . — Adriani,  Lib.  xiii.,  p.  892. 

f  Monluc,  Lib.  iii.,  p.  262. 


CHAPTER    IV. 


FROM    APRIL    1555    TO    JANUARY    15«0. 


COSIMO  THE  FIRST 


DUKE   OF    FLORENCE   AND   SIENA. 


A.D.  1555. 


It  has  been  shown  that  even  after  the  Florentine  republic 
fell,  the  government  although  monarchical  still  retained  its 
wonted  forms  and  magistracies,  but  so  as  to  concen- 
trate all  real  power  in  the  sovereign  while  many 
citizens  enjoyed  political  honours  and  apparently  participated 
in  his  authority.  Duiing  the  wild  licentious  reign  of  Alexander 
tliis  was  not  altogether  illusory,  because  his  pleasures  neces- 
sarily forced  business  into  subordinate  hands ;  but  imder 
Cosimo  the  scene  was  changed,  yet  the  constitution  still  pre- 
sen-ed  the  semblance  of  a  monarchy  surrounded  by  republican 
institutions  when  it  was  really  an  absolute  sovereignty  and  the 
most  despotic  in  Christendom.  At  Cosimo 's  election  the  Senate 
or  council  of  *'  Forty-eight "  deeming  that  a  quarterly  appoint- 
ment of  four  state  councillors  might  be  insufl&cient  to  control 
his  power  and  retain  their  own,  added  a  permanent  privy 
council  which  they  imagined  would  direct  the  course  of  public 
government.  The  cabal  that  placed  Cosimo  on  the  throne 
originated  this  project  and  influenced  the  assembly  so  as  to 
secure  their  own  election  as  members  of  his  cabinet :  Guicci- 
ardini,  Vettori,  Acciaioli,  Niccolini,  Matteo  Strozzi,  and  Otta- 
viano  de  Medici  hoped,  if  not  from  Cosimo's  gratitude,  at  least 
by  these  means  to  secure  a  paramount  influence  in  his  councils, 
and  succeeded  for  a  while  because  they  were  just  then  necessary ; 
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but  when  once  steadied  by  the  victory  of  Monte  Murlo,  Cosimo 
quickly  dispensed  with  their  support  and  demolished  the  ladder 
by  which  he  himself  had  mounted.  Ottaviano  de'  Medici  soon 
became  his  servant ;  Vettori  and  Guicciardini  died  and  the  rest 
were  charged  with  Pistoian  affairs,  an  important  office,  because 
of  the  tui'bulent  factions  unrepressed  by  republican  policy  but 
which  Cosimo  s  interest  led  him  to  destroy.  The  second  duty 
of  this  council  thus  separated  and  made  to  supersede  the  first, 
relieved  Cosimo  from  inconvenient  counsellors ;  but  the  whole 
machinery  of  government  powerful  as  it  was,  became  from  its  still 
free  and  comphcated  nature  unsuited  to  his  opening  views  of  des- 
potism, which  determined  him  to  change  it.  In  the  beginning 
he  assisted  personally  at  the  council-board  and  promulgated  all 
public  acts  as  the  decrees  of  "the  Duke  and  Council  of  the 
Florentine  Republic,"  the  latter  epithet  having  been  pre- 
served to  flatter  public  prejudice  with  the  notion  of  existing 
liberty :  but  when  possession  of  the  citadels  brought  compara- 
tive independence  Cosimo  at  once  disregarded  forms,  appointed 
his  lieutenants  to  preside  in  rotation  at  the  council-boai'd,  and 
discontmued  his  personal  attendance  on  purpose  to  lessen  that 
dignity  which  it  naturally  derived  from  the  sovereign's  presence. 
The  next  step  was  to  make  every  other  magistracy  and  pro- 
vincial governor  the  mere  instruments  of  his  pleasure  and 
compel  tliem  to  send  periodical  reports  of  every  official  act, 
whether  proposed  or  accomplished,  so  that  their  whole  autho- 
rity soon  dwindled  into  the  privilege  of  registering  his  will  and 
their  duty  in  executing  it.  The  ducal  "  Rescripts  "  which  at 
first  were  mere  indications  of  the  sovereign's  wishes  addressed 
as  general  instructions  to  the  several  courts,  finally  became 
authentic  documents  and  legal  decisions  without  any  other 
formality.  All  foreign  despatches,  public  acts,  patents,  and 
every  state  paper  ultimately  ran  in  the  Duke's  name  alone 
without  any  mention  of  the  councillors,  except  in  preambles  to 
those  laws  which  he  occasionally  commanded  them  to  promul- 


gate. Good  policy  made  him  insist  on  the  impartial  distribu- 
tion of  office,  and  secure  civil  justice  by  severe  laws  repressive 
of  aristocratic  power,  to  protect  the  weak :  this  to  a  certain 
point  soothed  the  people  and  rendered  office,  deprived  of  power 
or  patronage,  an  object  of  livelihood  rather  than  of  political 
ambition.  Cosimo  thus  made  himself  the  centre  of  a  thousand 
diverging  rays  and  on  the  ruins  of  a  fierce  democracy  built  the 
most  absolute  monarchy  in  Europe. 

This  plan  was  originally  proposed  l)y  Clement  VII.  who 
placed  his  minister  Francesco  Campana  about  Duke  Alexan- 
der to  cany  it  out :  that  prince  however  was  far  too  ungovern- 
able and  debauched  to  pursue  a  steady  course,  but  with  the 
youth  and  seriousness  of  Cosimo  who  continued  Campana  in 
tlie  chief  secretaryship  and  deferred  to  his  judgment,  it  was 
successful.  Campana  died  in  1546  and  was  succeeded  by  Lelio 
Torello  da  Parma  as  chief  secretary  of  state :  he  was  a  lawyer 
of  great  eminence  who  had  served  the  Duke's  father,  and  these 
two,  both  creatures  of  the  wily  sagacious  Clement,  were  the 
directors  of  Cosimo's  youth  in  the  art  of  government.  Foreign 
affairs  according  to  the  then  existing  custom  were  managed 
more  by  the  verbal  and  personal  intercourse  of  diplomatic  agents 
than  by  despatches ;  these  were  avoided  from  the  total  want  of 
confidence  that  prevailed  both  amongst  private  individuals  and 
pul)Hc  men,  coupled  with  the  general  suspicion  occasioned  by 
official  treachery  or  indiscretion  in  public  servants.  Secret 
agents  therefore  being  constantly  employed  in  foreign  politics 
Cosimo's  real  sentiments  on  tliis  subject  were  a  matter  of  doubt 
and  mystery  never  clearly  or  generally  known  to  the  Floren- 
tines, and  as  far  as  documents  are  necessary  still  in  some  mea- 
sure wanting  for  history.  His  personal  application,  the  result  of  a 
particularly  jealous  and  active  mind  whatever  were  his  motives 
was  exemplary  in  its  constant  action ;  he  read  and  signed  all  private 
petitions,  all  ministerial  and  state  papers,  and  with  so  distinct 
an  expression  of  his  will  as  to  allow  no  room  for  subterfuge. 
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He  directed  the  proceedings  of  the  criminal  magistracies  with 
absolute  sway,  kept  a  vigilant  eye  over  both  public  and  private 
expenditure  accompanied  by  a  rigorous  and  searching  inspection 
of  its  administration  even  to  the  smallest  particulars.  His  spy 
system  was  penetrating  and  universal ;  he  seemed  to  have  one 
great  eye  and  ear  embracing  the  civilised  world !  nor  was  his 
secrecy  less  proverbial,  wherefore  his  autograph  correspondence 
became  veiy  extensive,  every  letter  being  copied  filed  and 
registered  by  himself  so  fearful  was  he  of  any  interference : 
His  ministers  with  an  occasional  exception  were  mere  tools, 
and  so  much  did  everything  emanate  from  liim  that  even  when 
he  created  a  new  council  called  the  "  Fratka  seijreta'  to  settle 
jurisdictional  disputes  and  preserve  the  ducal  rights,  he  inva- 
riably predetermined  and  directed  all  their  proceedings.  With 
the  aid  of  Torello  and  Niccolini  he  revised  and  regulated  the 
whole  code  of  Florentine  law,  refonned  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
reduced  the  secular  clerg}^  to  a  stricter  discipline,  and  when  a 
benefice  became  vacant  took  instant  possession  of  it  m  his  own 
name  until  an  incumbent  were  appointed.  He  checked  the 
extreme  licentiousness  of  the  regular  orders  and  was  particulaily 
and  justly  severe  on  the  mendicants,  especially  the  Franciscans, 
who  were  accustomed  to  turn  those  nunneries  under  their  spiri- 
tual direction  into  ecclesiastical  brothels.  He  also  assigned  a 
certain  age  under  which  no  young  persons  of  either  sex  were  to 
be  admitted  into  convents :  he  acted  rigorously  against  every  book 
and  person  belonging  to  the  Lutheran  heresy,  for  it  had  made 
some  progress  in  Naples  Ferrara  and  Lucca,  and  even  impinged 
on  the  orthodoxy  of  Florence.  He  imparted  more  activity  to 
the  inquisition,  which  had  long  existed  under  strictly  modified 
regulations  after  the  government  of  1 345  found  it  necessary  to 
repel  the  encroachments  of  that  tribunal.  Cosimo,  without 
relaxing  the  ancient  law,  now  admitted  three  deputies  from 
Rome  to  act  in  concert  with  the  Florentine  inquisitor,  but  still 
subservient  to  the  civil  power.  The  consequence  was  an  "  Auto 


da  Fe,''  m  1551  not  of  Iberian  character,  as  books  alone  were 
burned,  but  of  twenty-two  individuals  w^io  dressed  in  hoods  and 
frocks  painted  with  crosses  and  devils,  were  led  through  the 
city  and  after  acknowledging  their  errors  readmitted  into  the 
church.  Several  women  also  underwent  a  more  private  punish- 
ment, and  as  some  of  the  delinquents  were  of  high  rank  it 
shows  that  heretical  opinions  had  made  considerable  impres- 
sion on  the  Florentines*.  Decrees  were  also  issued  for  the 
improvement  of  morals,  (blasphemy  being  punished  by  per- 
forating the  tongue)  and  other  laws  promulgated  so  severe  in 
themselves  and  so  rigidly  executed  as  to  drive  many  timid  and 
culpable  citizens  from  the  country. 

Against  his  rebels  and  exiles  Cosimo's  conduct  was  barba- 
rous, implacable,  and  utterly  vindictive:  by  a  decree  of  1557  any 
connnunication  with  them  involved  the  correspondent  in  their 
crime  :  by  another  in  1539  they  were  forbidden  to  be  received 
on  the  frontier ;  rewards  were  offered  to  their  murderers ;  a 
general  obligation  was  imposed  under  severe  penalties  to  reveal 
the  place  of  their  concealment;  and  even  women  were  not 
exempt  from  punishment  for  violating  these  laws.  All  Flo- 
rentine subjects  were  forbidden  to  serve  a  foreign  state  without 
the  ducal  leave ;  fathei-s  being  held  responsible  for  sons,  uncles 
for  nephews,  brother  for  brother;  and  even  the  infant  children 
of  rebels  were  made  to  suffer  for  the  offences  of  their  parent  by 
behig  rendered  incapable  of  inheritance  even  to  maternal  pro- 
perty or  of  becoming  heirs  by  will:  all  such  property  was 
finally  confiscated  and  the  culprit  considered  as  having  died 
intestate  on  the  day  of  his  crime  whether  tried  or  not ;  such 
confiscations  being  subject  to  reversal  if  other  more  distant 
claims  could  be  proved.  The  children  of  exiles  were  banished 
in  perpetuity,  and  even  infants  under  twelve  years  of  age  the 
moment  they  reached  that  period  were  struck  down  by  this 
odious  law.      Niccolini  to  his  credit  remonstmted  against  so 

*  Platina,  Vita  di  Paulo,  Lib.  iv.,  p.  55    — Galluzzi,  Lib.  i",  cap.  viii. 
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abominable  a  decree,  but  Cosirao  was  implacable  and  no  man 
dared  oppose  him  ;  it  was  called  "  La  Leyge  Polverina'  from 
Jacopo  Polverina  of  Prato  its  originator,  a  minister  much  em- 
ployed by  Cosimo :  but  this  extreme  rigour  characterised  all 
his  actions  and  the  attempted  reformation  of  manners  exasper- 
ated without  correcting  or  frightening  the  people.      Secret 
accusations,  punishments,  exiles,  and  confiscations,  excited  and 
augmented  private  hate  and  rather  fostered  than  subdued  the 
ancient  republican  fierceness,  in  despite  of  all  the  encourage- 
ment of  science  and  literature  intended  to  correct  it.     Private 
misery  and  public   exactions   augmented  crime,  aggressions, 
quarrels,  and  homicides,  and  these  again  were  met  by  more 
rigorous  laws  ;   the  last  being  subjected  to  neariy  the  same 
treatment  as  rebels:  untried,  unexamined,  and  without  any 
consideration  of  circumstances,  reputed  man-slayers  might  be 
murdered  by  whoever  coveted  the  reward  offered  for  these 
unholy  deeds.     Nor  could  the  homicide  himself  ever  expect  to 
return  ejrcept  hy  committing  another  murder,  and  proving  that 
xcith  his  oicn  hands  he  had  killed  a  Florentine  rebel;  or  in 
other  words  a  private  enemy  of  Cosimo !    Such  was  his  justice ! 
Such  his  barbarous  policy !  and  such  his  modes  of  promoting 
morality ! 

In  accordance  with  the  then  general  custom  of  great  Italian 
cities  public  informers  were  established  amongst  the  tradesmen 
or  other  constant  residents  in  each  street  of  the  capital ;  this 
was  subsequently  reduced  to  an  organized  system  of  spy-police 
by  dividing  the  city  into  fifty  departments  under  the  name  of 
''Syndicates"'  in  each  of  which  one  or  two  informers  were  nomi- 
nated according  to  the  population.  A  purse  of  the  most  eligible 
names  for  this  worthy  office  was  kept  by  government  and  the 
informers  annually  drawn  from  it :  their  duty  was  to  denounce 
the  slightest  misdemeanor  which  occurred  in  their  district,  for 
which  information  they  received  not  only  a  regular  salary  but 
rewards  proportioned  to  its  importance,  besides  being  exempt 
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from  responsibility  for  personal  debts !  This  odious  system 
was  subsequently  extended  to  the  whole  Florentine  dominion*. 
Cosimo 's  searching  taxation  penetrated  into  the  vitals  of  Tus- 
cany, nothmg  escaped  him ;  every  purse  was  drained,  every 
tmde  injured,  every  family  impoverished ;  universal  hatred 
perv  aded  the  country  but  terror  prevailed  over  hate ;  his  hand 
was  too  heavy ;  men  feared  to  move ;  armies  maintained  his 
power  and  he  maintained  them  with  his  people's  blood :  the 
misery  of  1554  and  1555  was  increased  by  his  wars  and 
universal  scarcity :  the  harvest  failed,  corn  was  assized  at  five 
Href  per  "staio"  or  Florentine  bushel,  an  apparently  high  price 
but  far  below  the  market  value,  and  of  this  Cosimo  took  three 
lire  and  a  half  by  direct  taxation  in  that  article  alone  !  The 
consequence  was  a  cessation  of  imports,  a  withholding  of  com 
from  the  market,  and  augmented  misery  :  the  assize  was  then 
removed  and  grain  flowed  in  rapidly  but  rose  to  eight  lire  a 
bushel  I :  this  was  a  famine  price  and  the  poor  could  not 
purchase,  for  the  relief  did  not  descend  to  their  means  ;  they 
still  were  starving  and  died  in  multitudes  :  eighteen  thousand 
famished  beggars,  or  about  one  third  of  the  population,  swarmed 
in  Florence  alone,  and  numbers  sank  under  their  afflictions : 
by-lanes,  street  comers,  low  walls,  obscure  cellars  and  public 
squares,  served  as  the  death-beds  of  these  miserable  creatures  ; 
nor  did  the  eight  thousand  pounds  of  bread  which  Cosimo 
ordered  to  be  daily  issued  to  the  people  do  much  towards  their 
alleviation ! 

Equal  wretchedness  overwhelmed  the  mral  districts;  whole 
families,  nay  whole  villages  silently  perished  and  were  forgotten ; 
and  full  sixty  thousand  souls,  between  the  capital  and  country 
ascended  to  their  Creator  through  famine  and  suffering !    Many 

*  Galluzzi,  Lib.  i°,  cap.  viii".  %  This  according  to  the  then  propor- 

t  The  silver    "  lira "    of  this  reign  tion  between  a  lira  and  golden  crown 

weighed  three  pennyweights,  nineteen  would,  weight  for  weight,  equal  about 

grains.    (Vide  Orsini,   Storia    delta  nine  shillings  at  least  of  our  present 

Moneta,  cfcc),  but  whether  this  lira  money, 
is  here  understood  seems  doubtful. 
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more  were  subsequently  despatched  by  a  disease  called  the 
*' petecchie'  much  resembling  plague,  which  was  probably  the 
effect  of  starvation.  Such  wer-e  the  general  character  and 
consequences  of  Cosimo  de'  Medici's  early  government,  his 
relentless  ambition,  his  wars,  and  his  revenge  ^i' ! 

Pope  Julius  III.  died  in  March  l^)-j'i  with  the  reputation  of 
a  worthy  pontiff,  but  more  from  his  negative  than  positive  vir- 
tues ;  he  received  praise  for  not  doing  harm  rather  than  for 
having  accomplished  any  good  :  his  nepotism  was  under  tlio 
general  standard,  and  he  gave  his  time  up  more  to  sensual  en- 
joyments than  government.  One  of  his  most  expensive  and 
iimocent  pleasures  was  the  creation  of  a  villa  and  extensivi 
pleasure  grounds  three  miles  in  circumference,  outside  of  the 
Porta  Flam  in  in  or  ''  del  Popolo,''  in  emulation  as  was  said  of 
Nero's  celebrated  gardens.  It  was  entirely  walled  in,  divided 
into  several  distinct  species  of  cultivation,  and  adorned  witli 
buildings,  porticos,  arches,  fountains,  statues,  and  columns ;  so 
that  the  *'  Viffna  di  Papa  Giulio''  became  as  famous  as  its  more 
ancient  prototype.  Amongst  these  alluring  shades  he  neglected 
the  cares  of  government  and  abandoned  himself  to  the  deliglit^ 
of  the  table  and  every  social  enjoyment,  but  even  this  was  ii 
blessed  change  from  the  fire  sword  and  famine  of  his  predeces- 
sors f.  To  the  general  surprise  and  against  his  owii  inclination 
Marcello  Cervino  of  Montepulciano  succeeded  on  the  ninth  of 
April  1555  and  added  another  instance  of  the  brevity  of  those 
popes'  lives  who  did  not  change  their  name  on  assuming  the 
tiara.  He  died  on  the  first  of  May  at  the  age  of  but  fifty-five 
regretted  by  all,  for  he  was  well  known  as  a  wise,  gentle,  disin- 
terested and  moral  man,  full  of  piety  and  learning,  and  pro- 
mising a  good  and  glorious  pontificate.  So  free  was  he  from 
nepotism  that  none  of  his  relations  were  even  permitted  to 
reside  in  Rome,  not  even  a  brother ;  nor  would  he  allow  his 

•  Scgni,  Lib.  xiv.,p.  113.  , 

+  Muratori,  Aiinali. — Platinu,  Vile,  p.  548. 


brother  Alexander's  two  children  whom  he  had  previously 
adopted,  to  be  visited  by  anybody  except  as  private  individuals, 
in  wliicli  character  and  not  beyond,  he  declared  his  mtention  of 
providing  for  his  kinsmen.  He  had  while  a  cardinal  projected 
extensive  reforms  in  the  church  and  was  anxious  for  a  general 
council  in  the  hope  of  liealing  the  existing  schism  by  concilia- 
tion :  had  he  fulfilled  what  he  professed,  and  from  liis  well- 
known  cliaracter  such  results  were  probable,  this  pontificate 
would  have  been  a  censure  on  all  preceding  popes  and  a  blessing 
to  Christianity.  Amongst  universal  vice  and  corruption  the 
contemplation  of  such  lieings  refreshes  the  weary  spirit,  such 
sparks  preserve  the  flame  of  virtue  and  are  the  ark  of  moral 
salvation  *. 

On  the  twenty-third  of  May  ]\Iarcello  the  Second's  place  was 
filled  by  Giovan-Pietro  Caraffa  under  the  name  of  Paul  IV.  a 
man  of  very  different  stamp  who  soon  showed  that  peace  was 
not  his  favourite  watchword.  Caraffa  was  of  a  noble  Neapolitan 
family  and  called  the  "  Cardinale  Teatino"  from  his  bishopric; 
of  Chieti  which  in 'Latin  was  "  Theate.''  He  had  always  been 
considered  as  a  person  of  saintly  character  who  despised  mun- 
dane honours,  and  more  especially  because  along  with  Cxaetano 
Tiene  of  Vicenza,  afterwards  sainted,  he  instituted  tlie  rigid 
order  of  the  '' Teatini''  in  15'28.  Caraffa  was  the  principal 
adviser  of  Paul  III.  who  had  made  him  a  cardinal;  he  strongly 
advocated  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition  at  Ptome  and  was 
himself  the  first  builder  of  its  prisons  in  that  city  f.  His 
piety  and  humility  had  hitherto  been  exemplary  but  many 
detected  both  fox  and  wolf  under  the  lamb's  covering  and 
dreaded  the  consequences.  Impetuous,  passionate,  hard,  and 
inflexible  ;  full  of  zeal  for  what  he  called  religion,  and  rigorous 
to  excess,  the  deep-sunken  and  fiery  eye  proclaimed  his  inward 
character,  yet  as  if  still  moved  by  the  original  impetus   of 

*  Cini,  Lib.  v.,  p.  ,335. — Platina,  Vite,  p.  550. — Muratori,  Annali, 

-f-  Platina,  Vite  Je  Papi. — Muratori,  Annali,  1559.  : 
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hypocrisy  his  incipient  acts  were  of  clemency  and  liberality. 
Beguiled  by  such  conduct  the  Komans  rather  prematurely 
erected  his  statue  in  the  capitol,  and  a  body-guard  of  one  hun- 
dred gentlemen  without  salary  took  charge  of  the  Vatican,  but 
they  were  promoted  to  the  honours  of  knighthood  which  still  pre- 
served some  of  its  pristine  dignity :  the  calm  was  brief,  and 
like  his  native  Vesuvius  he  soon  burst  forth  into  terrible 
eruption  * ! 

Such  was  the  state  of  Rome  and  public  expectations  from  the 
papacy  when  Siena  fell  and  Cosimo's  legions  took  possession  of 
a  solitude,  for  it  is  said  that  scarcely  six  out  of  forty  thousand 
inhabitants  remained !  This  is  probably  exaggerated ;  but 
when  the  people  were  disarmed  and  the  government  esta- 
blished, emigration  increased  so  alarmingly  that  in  order  to 
arrest  its  progress  the  article  of  capitulation  relating  to  that 
subject  was  broken  and  quitting  the  city  made  penal.  The  Spa- 
nish garrison  under  Count  Sforza  of  Santa  Fiore  were  at  first 
restrained  by  a  rigorous  discipline  and  gave  no  offence  to  the 
people ;  Cosimo  also  took  care  to  supply  the  latter  with  food  in 
such  abundance  that  the  market  price  was  scarcely  a  remunera- 
tion for  the  cost  of  carriage  f ,  but  after  endeavouring  to  soften 
public  feeling  by  this  relief  he  appointed  a  Balia  of  those  citi- 
zens most  inimical  to  French  interests  and  devoted  to  the 
emperor,  and  with  their  aid  disarmed  the  inhabitants.  This 
was  a  death-blow  to  the  unfortunate  citizens  who  thus  beheld 
every  shadow  of  liberty  fade  away  notwithstanding  all  the 
efforts  that  they  had  hitherto  made  to  retain  it.  The  decree 
was  enforced  with  great  rigour  and  in  despite  of  Santa  Fiore's 
efforts  his  soldiers'  deportment  became  gradually  more  inso- 


*  Muratori,  Anno   1555.  —  Platina,  the  church  and  erected  Ireland  into  a 

**  Vite,**    pp.  555-9.  —  Adriani,   Lib.  kingdom,  Henry  the  Eighth's  act  of 

xiii.,  pp.  890  to  892. — Rapin,  Hist.  1542  being  considered  as  invalid  and 

d'Angleterre,  vol.  vi.,  Lib.  xvi.,   pp.  heretical. 

124-128.— It  was  Paul  IV.  who  re-  t  Galluzzi,  Lib.  ii.,  cap.  v.,  p.  92.— 

admitted  England  into  the  bosom  of  Adriaui,  Lib.  xii.,  p.  868. 
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lent  so  that  whoever  had  the  means  emigrated  to  Montalcino, 
Orvieto,  Rome  and  other  places ;  yet  few  went  to  the  first 
through  fear  of  being  declared  rebels*. 

After  the  fall  of  Siena  the  war  languished  and  soon  after 
expired  in  Tuscany :  Port  Ercole,  Castiglione  della  Pescaia,  and 
;  Talamone,  three  sea-port  towns,  surrendered  successively  to 
Marignano:  Piero  Strozzi  defended  the  first  in  person,  but 
finding  it  impossible  to  hold  out  and  knowing  his  fate  if  made 
prisoner,  he  escaped  into  the  papal  territory;  Ottobuono  de' 
Fieschi  brother  of  the  Genoese  conspirator  was  captured  and 
delivered  to  Andrea  Doria  who   ordered  him  to  be   either 
torn  asunder  by  four  galleys,  or  sewed  up  in  a  sack  and  cast 
into  the  sea!  perhaps  both:   it  was  a  sacrifice  not  uncom- 
mon in  that  day,  and  made  to  the   manes  of  Giannettuio 
Doria  nephew  of  Andrea,  who  had  fallen  in  putting  down  the 
Fieschi  conspiracy !     This  celebrated  chief  might  have  added 
more  lustre  to  his  declining  years  by  pardoning  the  prisoner 
than  committing  such  a  crime,  unjustifiable  in  a  man  like 
him  even  by  the  barbarous  customs  of  that  vindictive  age !   The 
great  Andrea  Doria  though  nurtured  in  the  midst  of  war  and 
revolutions,  faction  and  civil  strife,  being  then  on  the  brink 
of  eternity  would  perhaps  have  done  better  had  he  considered 
that  "  revenge  only  adds  crime  to  misfortune  "  f. 

The  discontent  of  Siena  and  her  secret  but  constant  com- 
munication with  Montalcino  did  not  remain  unnoticed  but  on 
the  contrary  brought  down  coercion,  banishment,  and  confisca- 
tion of  property  upon  the  citizens  ;  even  the  Balia  was  rather 
the  enemy  of  France  from  private  and  personal  injuries  than 
attached  either  to  duke  or  emperor  and  held  an  uncertain  course 
between  them  and  their  own  exiled  countrymen.  Endeavours 
were  made  to  induce  a  reunion  of  the  Montalcinese  republic  with 


*Cini,Vita,Lib.  v., T).  336.— Adriani,    —Galluzzi,  Lib.  ii°,  cap.  v 
Lib.  xiii.,  pp.  869-903.  Vita,  Lib.  v.,  p.  344. 

t  Adriani,  Lib.  xiii.,  pp.  883  and  918. 
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Siena  Lut  without  effect,  and  the  exiles  in  defiance  of  eveiT  com- 
pact  were  dechired  rebels.  Tliis  severity  seems  however  to  have 
been  partidly  justified  by  the  conduct  of  Montalcino  itself;  for 
assuming  the  name,  forms,  and  authority  of  the  old  republic 
and  being  composed  of  its  most  illustrious  citizens  the  Senese 
were  publicly  invited  to  join  it,  and  wlioever  remained  in 
Siena  was  held  to  be  a  disaffected  man,  false  to  his  country, 
unmindful  of  its  dignity,  and  finally  declared  a  rebel.  Cosimo 
retaliated ;  both  governments  cited  the  severed  portion  to  re- 
unite, and  rebellion  and  confiscation  of  property  were  declared 
on  either  side :  it  was  impossible  to  live  quietly  for  between 
fear  and  inclination  the  perplexity  had  become  both  dangerous 
and  distressing,  and  emigration  to  neutral  stiites  continued 
tliinning  the  miserable  population  until  Siena  like  the  surround- 
ing country  became  almost  a  desert*. 

After  the  captui'e  of  Port  Ercole  the  Marquis  of  Marignano's 
declining  health  compelled  him  to  resign  all  military  command, 
and  most  of  the  imperial  troops  having  been  about  the  same 
time  recalled  by  the  Duke  of  Alva  Charles's  Lieutenant  in 
Lombardy,  the  war  dwindled  into  a  system  of  mere  depredation 
until  the  Turkish  fleet  reappeared  and  put  the  whole  coast  into 
a  state  of  alarm  without  any  decided  result.  This  however 
encouraged  Montalcino  to  assemble  troops  under  the  French 
general  Monsieur  de  Soubise  who  had  succeeded  Strozzi  and 
to  make  a  petty  diversion  in  the  Val-di-Cliiana :  whereupon 
Cosimo,  feeling  unable  to  act  vigorously  in  the  field,  induced 
the  Senese  government  between  menace  and  persuasion  to  ac- 
knowledge by  a  solemn  act  of  authority  the  feudal  lordship  of 
(Jharles  and  Pliilip  over  their  country.  By  this  service  and 
the  assistance  of  Don  Francisco  de  Toledo  he  so  far  pleased 
the  court  as  to  procure  a  reenforcement  of  troops  and  was  thus 
enabled  to  show  a  better  front  to  the  enemy  f.     The  Florentine 

*  Cini,  Vita,  Lib.  v.,  p.  337. 
t  Galluzzi,  Lib.  ii",  cap.  v.,  p.  102,&c.— Adriani,  Lib.  xiii.,  pp.  883-918. 


exiles  at  Rome  although  somewhat  discouraged  and  weakened 
by  misfortune  were  reanimated  by  the  favour  of  Caraffa :  Paul 
had  in  iact  appointed  a  Florentine  rebel  as  his  secretary,  one 
who  by  his  abusive  writings  had  rendered  himself  singularly 
obnoxious  to  Cosimo ;  he  showed  especial  favour  to  the  Arch- 
bishop Altoviti  of  Florence  whose  revenues  Cosimo  had  seques- 
trated  ;  Cardinal  CaratTa  and  Piero  Strozzi  were  bosom  friends  ; 
the  Spaniards  were  detested  by  Paul  who  openly  protected  the 
rebels  and  exiles  of  that  nation  and  Florence,  wherefore  the 
latter  were  elated  with  new  hopes  and  reviving  visions  of  liberty. 
Their  extreme  excitement  made  them  tear  down  Cosimo's  arms 
from  the  national  church  at  Rome  and  substitute  the  ancient 
republican  cognizance  of  the  Lion  or  '' Marzocco''  with  the 
legend  ''Senatus  Popidusque  Florentinus,'"  a  proceeding  which 
though  it  could  not  in  common  decency  be  sanctioned  by  any 
friendly  government  still  showed  their  confidence  in  papal  sup- 
port.  Giovan  Francesco  Giugni  the  cliief  actor  in  this  insulting 
freak  was  soon  murdered,  as  the  exiles  asserted,  by  orders  from 
Cosimo  through  his  minister,  for  the  assassin  received  shelter 
and  protection  from  the  imperial  ambassador:  this  rendered 
the  position  of  the  envoy  so  dangerous  that  he  was  with- 
dra\m  and  the  Duke  fearful  of  a  new  war  in  Tuscany  through 
French  influence  at  the  papal  court,  endeavoured  by  every  sort 
of  conciliation  to  keep  the  Caraflfa  quiet,  therefore  flattered 
Paul's  vanity  by  an  extraordinary  and  magnificent  embassy*. 

But  all  the  cunning  and  adulation  of  Cosimo  failed  to  soothe 
that  ambitious  priest  who  had  cast  a  longing  eye  on  Siena  as  a 
principality  for  his  family,  the  value  of  such  an  acquisition 
being  greatly  enhanced  in  Paul's  mind  by  the  pleasure  of  wrest- 
ing it  from  the  hands  of  Charles  whom  he  detested,  especially  for 
opposing  his  election  to  the  papacy.  Under  pretence  of  curbing 
the  ecclesiastical  rebels  a  levy  of  troops  was  effected  in  Rome 
while  secret  negotiations  were  carried  on  with  France,  and  the 

*  Galluzzi,  Lib.  ii.,  cap.  v.,  p.  106. 
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expulsion  of  Charles  V.  from  Naples  was  held  out  as  a  bait  by  that 
court  to  secure  Paul's  cooperation  in  the  Tuscan  war.  The  con- 
sequence of  all  this  was  a  treaty  signed  in  December  by  which 
Henry  II.  engaged  to  defend  the  pontiff  with  twelve  thousand 
infantry  and  five  hundred  horse  while  the  latter  promised  to 
contribute  ten  thousand  foot  and  a  thousand  horsemen  to  the 
army  of  Tuscany  or  Naples  at  his  option.     Henrj-'s  second 
son  was  to  have  the  crown  of  Naples,  but  with  the  territory 
diminished  by  a  portion  to  be  annexed  to  the  church,  and 
another  erected  into  a  principality  for  the  Caraffa  family.     All 
three  were  to  be  held  as  ecclesiastical  fiefs  and  the  treaty  was 
to  remain  secret  until  a  Turkish  fleet  could  cooperate  on  the 
coast  of  Naples :  Piero  Strozzi  and  the  Pope's  nephews  were 
the  most  active  movers  in  this  curious  business,  where  the  high 
priest  of  Christendom,  the  founder  of  the  rigid  order  of  ''Tea- 
tiniy''  the  most  zealous  advocate  of  the  Inquisition,  and  one  of 
the  direst  scourges  of  heresy,  became  not  only  a  disturber  of 
public  tranquillity  and  virulent  exciter  of  war,  but  a  sworn  ally 
of  the  infidels  whom  he  welcomed  into  the  heart  of  Italy ;  and 
aU  for  the  purpose  of  exalting  his  own  family  to  the  rank  of 
petty  princes  * ! 

The  Duke  of  Ferrara  was  appointed  general  of  this  League 
and  Piero  Strozzi  lent  his  aid  to  organize  the  military  prepara- 
tions of  the  Caraffa ;  but  Venice  was  in  vain  solicited  to  join, 
A.D.  1556.  ^°^  ^^  *^®  following  February  a  truce  of  five  years 
between  France  and  Spain,  concluded  without  reference 
to  the  Pope,  left  him  so  open  to  Spanish  hostility,  that  he 
bent  all  his  endeavours  to  render  it  useless.  Philip  II.  was 
not  at  this  moment  inclined  to  war,  for  though  Charles  V. 
worn  out  with  bodily  suffering  had  abdicated  the  sovereignty 
of  Flanders  in  his  favour  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  October 
1655  that  country  was  exhausted  and  too  weak  to  main- 
tain itself  singly  against  so  powerful  a  neighbour  as  France, 

*  Platina,  Vite,  p.  559.— Galluzzi,  Lib.  ii^  cap.  v.,  p.  HI.— Adriani,  Lib. 
xiv.,  p.  946. — Muratori,  Annali. 
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wherefore  Philip  demanded  Spain  also  or  threatened  to  resign 
Flanders.  Charles  ceded  and  retired  to  the  convent  of  San 
Justo  in  February  1557  but  kept  the  imperial  crown  until  the 
following  September.  Philip  thus  free,  at  once  entered  into 
negotiations  with  France  and  by  the  management  of  Montmo- 
rency who  deprecated  all  Italian  warfare  and  disliked  the 
alliance  with  Paid,  the  above-named  truce  of  Cambray  was 
concluded  for  five  years  but  with  the  intention  on  Philip's  part 
that  it  should  only  last  for  three  *. 

Cosimo  was  far  from  content  with  this  truce,  because  Paul 
III.  having  invested  Piero  Strozzi  with  the  chief  military  com- 
mand he  foresaw  nothing  but  suspicion  and  anxiety,  the  cost 
of  war  without  its  advantages.     The  Duke  of  Alva  aware  of 
Paul's  hostile  intentions  passed  through  Florence  on  his  way 
to  assume  the  viceroyalty  of  Naples  and  oppose  them :  he  and 
Cosimo  were  congenial  spirits  ;  able,  cunning,  cruel  and  unscru- 
pulous ;  but  King  Philip  added  bigotry  to  these  qualities,  and 
educated  in  profound  veneration  for  papal  authority  dreaded  the 
idea  of  open  warfare  against  the  church.     With  considerable 
difficulty  and  on  the   plea  of  self-preservation   Cosimo   and 
Alva  overcame  his  scruples  and  in  their  interview  at  Florence 
the  former's  powerful  mind  and  thorough  knowledge  of  Italian 
politics  were  made  use  of  by  Alva  in  arranging  the  plan  of 
campaign,   Cosimo  for  his  own  safety  resolving  to  remain 
neuter.     He  feared  the  papal  force  directed  by  so  deadly  an 
enemy  as  Strozzi  who  had,  says  Galluzzi,  just  been  organizing 
a  conspiracy  at  Rome  to  poison  Cosimo  and  all  his  sons  through 
the  means  of  an  attendant  to  whose  son  a  bishopric  was  pro- 
mised, and  ten  thousand  ducats  were  deposited  for  the  expense 
of  the  plot  f .     Other  machinations  for  the  surprise  of  Cortona 
and  Montepulciano  that  were  likewise  discovered,  besides  infor- 

*  Galluzzi,  Lib.  ii.,  cap.  v.  him  as  « a  fair  and  open  enemy:* 

+  Galluzzi,  Lib.  ii.,  cap.  vi.,  p.  129.  Assassination  was  unsuited  to  his  cha- 

—  But  according  to   Cini    (Vita  di  racter,  though  sanctioned  by  the  spirit 

Cosimo),  the  Duke  always  spoke  of  of  the  age. 
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Illation   of  some  which   had   no   existence  rendered   Cosimo 
extremely  suspicious,  and  interrupted  all  intercourse  between 
Rome  and  Florence.    The  Senese  government  also  dreading  to 
fall  under  his  rule  exerted  themselves  to  embroil  him  with'the 
Cardinal  of  Burgos  Philip  11.  s  governor,  bj  which  they  hoped 
iA)  idarm  that  monarch  al)Out  the  Duke  s  ambitious  designs  on 
Siena,  and  Burgos  was  dehghted  to  second  them  because  the 
longer  Cosimo  could  be  staved  otf  the  longer  that  cardinal's 
government  would  continue.     All  this  weakened  the  Duke  of 
Florence,  pandysed  his  intended  efforts  against  the  remaining 
French  gamsons,  and  inclined  him  for  the  moment  to  neutra- 
lity.    Besides  which  his  dominions  were  too  much  exhausted 
and  Philip  not  being  able  to  repay  the  enormous  debt  that 
CUiarles  V.  had  contracted  offered  Cosimo  large  possessions  and 
a  share  m  the  mines  of  America  as  a  compensation ;  but  he  had 
deeper  views,  and  for  the  moment  ceased  remonstrating  and 
maintained  his  neutrality,  at  least  according  to  his  omi  manner, 
which  was  to  afiford  Alva  every  assistance  short  of  overt  acts 
while  he  negotiated  with  Pope  Paul  for  peace.     Philip  left  the 
conduct  of  this  war  entirely  to  him  and  that  minister,  who 
finding  that  a  body  of  Gascons  had  already  landed  at  Civitavec- 
chia and  that  Strozzi  was  hourly  expected  with  more  troops 
from  France  immediately  marched  twelve  thousand  men  into 
the  papal  states,  took  Ostia  and  Tivoli  and  alarmed  Paul  so 
much  that  a  truce  was  concluded  in  November  for  forty  days 
which  allowed  both  parties  time  for  preparation.     On  the  side 
of  France  Guise  was  erdered  with  twelve  thousand  men  to 
assemble  at  Turin,  and  marching  by  Ferrara  and  Romagna 
A.D.1557.   ^"^  ^^'■°'  a  junction  with  the  papal  forces  at  Home 
he  arrived  in  January  1557  just  after  the  truce  ex- 
pired and  when  Strozzi  had  already  commenced  hostilities  by 
the  siege  and  recapture  of  Ostia*. 

p.395!&ci'.^^*""  ^P-^^-PP-  122-125.>.Cini,   Vita  di  Cosimo,  Lib.  vi., 


During  this  time  Ottaviano  Faniese  principally  through 
Cosinio's  management  had  made  friends  with  Philip  on  the 
restoration  of  Placentia  while  the  Duke  himself  negotiated  with 
both  liome  and  France  the  better  to  compel  Pliilip  to  an  imme- 
diate liquidation  of  his  debts  or  the  cession  of  Siena  instead. 
Through  his  brother-in-law  Don  Louis  de  Toledo  Cosimo  inti- 
mated to  King  Philip  that  he  could  wait  no  longer  for  the 
r('[>ayment  of  his  loans ;  that  he  had  flattering  offers  from 
lleniy,  amongst  others  the  marriage  of  their  children,  and  that 
unless  Philip  took  some  decided  part  he  should  be  compelled  to 
■jdin  that  side,  the  cardinal's  hand  being  too  feeble  to  retain 
Siena  for  a  moment  after  the  first  burst  of  war.  A  change 
was  therefore  indispensable  either  by  a  stronger  government  or 
l)y  conferring  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  Siena  on  him  for 
self-preservation  until  fully  repaid  for  his  vast  expenses  in  the 
Spanish  cause*,  and  in  conclusion  he  asserted  that  the  con- 
dition of  Italy  and  his  own  position  were  so  precarious  that  an 
immediate  decision  became  necessary.  This  bold  peremptory 
language  displeased  and  startled  the  Spanish  cabinet  which 
however  preferred  to  make  Cosimo  a  useful  adherent  rather 
than  an  able  opponent,  for  he  could  at  any  moment  have  seized 
on  Siena  the  greater  part  of  her  strongholds  being  already  in 
his  power, 

Don  Juan  de  Figueroa  governor  of  Milan  repaired  to  Florence 
for  the  settlement  of  this  question  in  March  1557,  with  pro- 
posals so  restrictive  and  even  humiliating  that  Cosimo  at  once 
rejected  them  and  in  returning  thanks  for  the  gracious  expres- 
sion of  Philip's  wishes  added,  *'  That  although  a  poor  and  small 
prince  he  could  better  afford  to  make  him  a  present  of  the 
debt  than  consent  to  repayment  on  such  conditions."  Don 
Juan  however  was  not  baffled,  and  the  Duke  thinking  it  better 
to  have  Siena  on  any  tolerable  conditions  than  to  lose  the 

*  The  Spanish  debt  due  to  Cosimo  amounted  to  about  2,000,000  of  ducats. 
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present  opportunity,  abated   his  demands  and  consented  to 
restore  Piombino  to  its  prince  who  was  then  a  supplicant  in 
London.     Louis  de  Toledo  was  again  employed  and  in  June 
obtained  the  king's  ratification  of  what  Figueroa  and  the  Duke 
had  agreed  on,  so  that  a  (compact  was  made  at  Florence  early 
in  July  by  which  the  state  and  city  of  Siena  were  given  to 
Cosimo  as  a  fief  of  the  Spanish  crown  with  the  reservation  of 
Orbitello,  Telamone,  Port  Ercole,  San  Stefano,  and  the  whole 
peninsula  of  Monte  Argentario  on  which  the  two  latter  were 
situated.     Piombino,  and  Elba  with  the  exception  of  Porto 
Ferraio  and  a  district  of  two  miles  radius,  were  to  be  restored 
to  Philip ;  other  conditions  related  to  mutual  protection  besides 
a  secret  article  binding  Cosimo  to  Philip  s  approval  of  liis 
children's  marriages.     Spain  was  released  from  all  debts  due 
to  Florence,  and  the  Prince  of  Piombino  from  any  claims  of  the 
same  nature  contracted  for  the  operations  of  war;  the  Spaniard 
was  to  aid  his  new  vassal  in  the  recovery  of  all  the  Senese  towns 
still  held  by  France,  and  thus  the  destiny  of  Siena  was  irrevocably 
settled  and  every  shadow  of  future  liberty  obHterated. 

Cosimo's  representative  Don  Louis  de  Toledo  received  pos- 
session of  that  city  from  Juan  de  Figueroa  on  the  nineteenth  of 
July  1557  in  despite  of  the  Cardinal  of  Burgos  who  had  all 
along  been  indefatigable  in  his  endeavours  to  prevent  the 
cession.  The  Senese  were  at  once  plunged  into  deep  and 
hopeless  affliction ;  Montalcino  was  in  terror  and  despair, 
nobody  was  pleased,  not  even  the  Balia  chosen  by  Cosimo 
himself,  so  generally  was  he  detested.  Yet  the  engine  of 
his  power  rolled  steadily  forward,  moved  by  innate  cunning, 
aided  by  kings,  crushing  a  whole  people,  and  breaking  through 
every  obstacle. 

All  the  native  authorities  took  an  oath  of  allegiance ;  Fede- 
rigo  di  Montauto  assumed  the  military  command ;  Chiappino 
Vitelli  relieved  the  Spanish  guard  ;  and  the  wretched  citizens 
endeavoured  to  mask  their  anguish  by  sending  a  deputation  to 


r 


Cosimo  expressive  of  the  universal  delight  at  becomincr  his 
subjects !  There  was  at  least  one  good  cause  for  rejoicing : 
Siena  was  delivered  from  the  insolence  of  an  unpaid,  licentious, 
and  even  mutinous  soldiery,  and  the  territory  relieved  from 
hostile  excursions  which  kept  it  in  a  state  of  unmitigated  woe. 
For  three  long  and  bloody  years  had  the  inhabitants  been 
unable  to  till  the  deserted  soil,  live  in  their  villas,  or  even  pay 
tbem  a  momentary  visit  without  danger;  but  the  instant  that 
Monluc,  who  had  succeeded  Soubise,  became  aware  of  this 
transfer  all  hostility  ceased,  Cosimo's  neutrality  was  strictly 
respected,  and  peace,  the  peace  of  desolation,  spread  its  deep 
shadow  over  the  afflicted  land  *. 

Cosimo's  earliest  care  was  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  his 
new  subjects  and  restore  the  lost  population,  not  from  any 
unusual  touch  of  humanity  but  because  self-interest  now  sug- 
gested attention  to  his  own  property  and  the  improvement  of 
revenue :  he  therefore  abolished  the  Gabelle  and  by  proclama- 
tion allowed  all  declared  rebels  to  return  under  the  safe-guard  of 
a  general  amnesty  by  which  every  political  crime  was  buried  and 
every  estate  restored.  A  captain  of  justice  from  Arezzo  was 
called  to  preside  over  the  tribunals ;  the  laws  were  administered 
\vith  more  rigour,  and  between  private  persons  probably  with 
more  impartiality  than  the  factious  citizens  had  ever  before 
experienced.  The  appointment  of  "  Captain  of  the  People  " 
or  chief  magistrate  of  Siena  Cosimo  reserved  for  himself,  but 
the  Seignory  and  all  other  magistracies  were  continued  in  the 
old  republican  form  without  alteration.  A  rigorous  search  was 
nevertheless  made  for  arms  and  every  precaution  taken  against 
disturbance  :  in  common  with  other  subject  cities  the  privilege 
was  conceded  to  Siena  of  choosing  a  certain  number  of  people 
on  whom  were  conferred  the  freedom  of  Florence  with  all  its 
rights  of  citizenship.     Montalcino,  Grosseto,  Montepescale, 

♦  Cini,  Vita,  Lib.  vi.,  pp.  399-413.—    p.  131,  and  cap.  vii.  p.  147.— Monluc, 
Adnani,  Lib.  xiv.,  pp.  994  and  1012     Lib.  iv.,  pp.  286-308. 
to  1015.— Galluzzi,  Lib.  ii«,  cap.  vi", 
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Chiusi,  riadicofani  and  some  other  places  were,  under  the  re- 
public of  Montalcino,  still  garrisoned  by  Frenchmen  and  the 
truce  reciprocally  observed ;  Orbitello  and  Port  Ercole  being  the 
only  disturbed  points,  and  even  they  were  little  troubled ;  so 
that  Tuscany  was  now  comparatively  peaceful,  but  abroad  war 
and  desolation  reappeared  in  full  vigour. 

The  Duke  of  Guise  having  already  broken  the  truce  by 
attacking  Valenza  entered  Piedmont  and  afterwards  joinina 
the  Duke  of  Ferrara  at  Reggio  he  concerted  the  plan  of  cam- 
paign with  him  and  Caraffa,  proceeding  to  Home  as  already 
related  while  the  port  of  Ancona  was  preparing  for  the  disem- 
barkation of  a  large  Turkish  army  from  Constantinople*. 

Cosimo  was  admired  by  all  It^ilyfor  the  dexterity  with  wliich  he 
acquired  a  once  powerful  state  the  ancient  rival  of  his  own ;  and 
this  admiration  was  in  unison  with  the  spirit  of  an  unscrupulous 
age  in  which  suc(^ess  was  always  considered  a  justification  of 
the  means,  however  abominable !  An  age  in  which  Macchiavelli 
boldly  exhibited  what  men  actually  did,  and  what  princes  wei-e 
daily  doing,  and  yet  is  accused  of  teachmfj  them  ;  of  teach- 
ing those  whose  actions  had  taught  him  to  reason  and  calmly 
discuss  their  sagacity,  policy,  and  fitness  for  the  proposed  end; 
but  not  their  justice  or  morality  f. 

The  connection  of  a  petty  but  independent  state  by  feudal  ties 
with  a  powerful  monarchy  which  necessarily  dragged  the  inde- 
pendent portion  along  with  them,  was  at  best  a  very  doubtful  good, 
and  Florence  paid  dearly  for  the  purchase,  a  purchase  of  mere 
weakness  as  will  hereafter  be  seen:  but  Philip  II.  was  blamed 
for  this  act,  done  as  it  appeai-s  in  opposition  to  his  ministers' 

♦  Cini,  Vita  di  Cosimo,  Lib.  vi.,  p. 

395.— Galluzzi,  Lib.  vi.,  cap,  \n.,  p. 

132.— Adriani,  Lib.  xiv.,  p.  1015, 
and  Lib.  xv.,  pp.  1016-18. 
f  The  variety  and  opposition  of 
opinions  on  Macchiavelli's  real  views 
in  writing  the  "Prmce"  are  so  great, 
and  the  different  meanings  attached  to 


some  of  the  most  startling  passages  by 
calm  unprejudiced  people  aie  so  discre- 
pant as  to  render  any  defence  of  him 
hopeless;  wherefore  here  and  elsewhere 
the  author  merely  expresses  his  own 
sentiments  without  condemning  those 
of  the  majority. 


advice;  yet  he  probably  acted  wisely  in  exchanging  a  ruined  dis- 
contented and  costly  province  for  a  firm  and  able  adherent  whose 
personal  character  and  territorial  power  made  him  a  valuable 
friend  or  a  formidable  foe  :  nor  was  there  less  prudence  in  liqui- 
dating an  enormous  debt  which  Spain  was  then  unable  to  pay ; 
nor  in  throwing  the  expense  together  witli  the  odium  of  hold- 
ing this  province  on  a  dependent  prince  whom  he  effectually 
controlled  by  the  retention  of  five  seaports  all  well  fortified 
and  garrisoned  and  opening  so  many  doors  into  Tuscany  ;  and 
finally  in  thus  commanding  the  resources  not  only  of  his 
vassal  Lord  of  Siena  but  through  him  of  the  independent 
Duke  of  Florence.  Cosimo  was  also  already  in  possession  of  the 
Valdichiana,  Casole,  Massa  da  Marittima,  Piombino  and  Elba, 
while  all  the  revenue  of  that  part  which  Philip  relinquished 
scarcely  amounted  to  50,000  ducats*!  His  dominions  now 
became  incor^jorated  as  it  were  with  the  Spanish  monarchy  by 
the  obligation  of  assistance  in  time  of  war,  but  the  restriction  of 
his  sovereign  and  parental  authority  left  the  Duke  in  reality 
veiy  little  superior  to  a  grandtie  of  Spain,  and  the  maritime  pro- 
vince composed  of  the  four  seaports  thus  retained!  completely 
bridled  him  and  his  successors  while  it  remained  separated, 
wliich  it  long  did  under  the  name  of  "  Presidj;'  from  the  gar- 
risons which  were  constantly  maintained  there  by  the  Spanish 
and  Neapolitan  monarchs. 

Proceeding  on  the  plan  settled  at  Pieggio  Guise  had  already 
penetrated  the  Abruzzi  and  besieged  Civitella  di  Fronto  near 
Ascoh,  a  strong  frontier  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  which 
was  relieved  by  Alva  with  an  army  of  sixteen  thousand  men  : 
Piero  Strozzi  opposed  Colonna  in  the  Roman  Campagna,  and 
the  Duke  of  Ferrara  endeavoured  to  harass  Milan  while  he 
cooperated  with  Brissac  in  Piedmont.  A  misunderstanding  soon 
took  place  between  Guise  and  the  Caraffas  which  Strozzi  endea- 

*  rJiillnzzi,  Lib.  ii.,  cap.  vi.  reckoned    one  of  the   "Prcsidj''  or 

t  Piombino  although  retained  was  not     ^^  garrisom.'" 
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voured  to  clear  up ;  but  on  the  Duke's  at  last  threatening  to 
withdraw  his  army  altogether  from  the  south  and  join  Brissac 
Pope  Paul  despatched  Strozzi  to  France  with  his  kinsman 
the  Duke  of  Palliano  both  as  a  hostage  for  the  Caraffa  race, 
and  to  show  the  impossibility  of  success  if  the  troops  withdrew 
before  every  place  captured  by  Alba  were  recovered.  Meanwhile 
Paul  prepared  for  the  worst  by  commencing  a  negotiation 
through  Cosimo  for  peace  with  Spain,  and  Cosimo  by  seconding 
these  overtures  induced  Philip  to  intrust  him  with  the  business. 
Having  had  subsequent  intelligence  however  that  Marshal 
Strozzi  was  already  returning  with  money  and  orders  for 
Guise  to  assist  Paul  in  recovering  his  territory  and  then  to  in- 
vade Tusctmy,  the  Duke  saw  that  it  was  time  to  break  his  neu- 
trality and  assume  the  offensive,  especially  as  he  now  discovered 
that  the  late  quarrel  was  merely  a  trick  of  the  French  to  occupy 
Civita  Vecchia  and  Ancona.  He  therefore  lost  no  time  in 
augmenting  his  army  and  aided  by  the  Duke  of  Alva  and  Doria's 
galleys  proposed  to  occupy  Civita  Vecchia  and  possess  himself 
of  all  the  coast  to  the  Tiber's  mouth:  neither  did  he  lose 
the  occasion  of  attempting  to  intercept  Strozzi,  but  the  latter 
was  too  wary  to  be  thus  taken  and  carried  the  royal  orders  safe 
to  Rome. 

Hearing  however  that  the  French  were  raising  a  large  force 
in  Switzerland  and  that  the  Lyonese  Florentines  had  subscribed 
largely  to  the  Tuscan  war,  Cosimo  deemed  it  expedient  to 
change  his  proposed  descent  on  the  Roman  coast  into  an 
effort  to  conciliate  Paul  and  if  possible  seduce  him  from  the 
side  of  France.  In  this  he  was  favoured  by  Alva's  advance  up 
to  the  very  gates  of  Rome  while  Guise  was  occupied  at  Palliano 
then  besieged  by  the  Colonna,  and  also  by  intelligence  of  the 
battle  of  Saint  Quintin  which  laid  France  open  to  the  victorious 
Spaniards.  The  instantaneous  recall  of  the  Swiss  who  were 
already  on  their  march,  and  the  return  of  Guise  and  Strozzi  to 
France  with  all  their  troops  were  some  of  the  consequences  of  this 
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disaster;  and  Strozzi  .^o  had  hitherto  advocated  war  now  joined 
the  Venetian  ambassador  and  others  in  urging  Paul  to  bend  for 
a  while  under  the  blast  and  make  peace  with  Spain  *.  Cosimo 
on  he  other  hand  sent  Averardo  de'  Medici  to  soften  his  papal 
pnde  If  It  were  possible  and  afterwards  inform  Alva  that  unles 
he  mtended  to  destroy  Pope  Paul  altogether  he  should  separate 
him  from  France  and  thus  employ  the  Neapolitan  army  wUhout 
danger  in  Tuscany  f.  ^ 

J^.  ?"'^m°^  fT  '"^"^  *°  '^^  "''""^  '=°"'=l"''«'l  a  treaty 
on  the  twelfth  of  September  1557  at  Cavi  in  which,  after  a 

feeb  e  attempt  to  save  them,  the  Colo^a  were  sacrificed  to 

papal  vengeance  and  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  left  open  to  that  of 

hfrwirTn  "'.T  "^""""^  it««lf  through  Ottaviano  Farnese 
n  a  war  to  which  Cosimo  was  summoned  to  contribute.  But 
hmng  had  some  overtures  from  FerHtra  about  a  family  union 
besKles  the  danger  of  diminishing  his  force  with  a  French  arm; 
m  Tuscany;  perhaps  unwilling  to  increase  Philip's  power  or 
™„     e  Duke  of  Ferram,  he  gave  only  slender  aid  and  ^Z 

F™  efnTh  "     P"'  15f  by  inducing  Ferrara  ..  renounce 
i  ranee  and  become  reconciled  to  the  Farnese 

Tranquillity  was  now  in  some  degree  restored,  but  the  public 
disastrous   effects  of  war   pestilence   and  famine :   after  two 

hTM  J,:"*  To  """"'°^ "'"  ^-^  -""'«-  *--ts"f 

Z\  aZ       '         '''"?"  '^"^'^  ^"'=''  ^"^^^  t°  the  Sieve 

Ihii         .  '"""^  r'^  '^'"^  '"*''  "'■g'^ty  »^««-  -nd  both 
™^^h  ng  mpetuously  rem  different  quarters  on  the  Ponte-a-Sieve 

unit  d    here  and  rolled  heavily  down  on  the  capital.     The 
Ponte-alle-Grazie  first  felt  this  shock  and  was  cleared  of  everj 

r.mita  crushed  to  a  thousand  fragments  sunk  in  the  angzy  tide 

•  Calluzzi  Lib  ii.  cap  vii.,  pp.  147-ISl.-Adri™,  Lib.  xv.,  pp  1031-1033 
t  Adrian.,  Lib.  xv.,  p.  1036.-Galluzzi,  Lib.  ii»,  olfXl^       "^^• 
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and  in  sinking  checked  its  sweep  and  overwhelmed  the  city ; 
even  with  diminished  force  it  carried  away  two  whole  arches 
of  the  Ponte-alla-Carraia  from  their  veiy  foundations,  and  then 
rolled  wildly  on  to  Pisa.     Florence  became  in  a  few  minutes 
one  vast  mass  of  water,  mud,  and  ruin  :  the  gate  of  'La  Croce 
burst  inwards  with  a  dreadful  crash  and  the  lower  parts  of  the 
city  were  deluged  in  some  places  to  the  depth  of  two-and- 
twenty  feet  by  this  feai-ful  element :  the  baptistry  was  flooded, 
all  except  the  altar  which  floated  like  the  ark,   as  it  were  in 
sacred  custody,  the  object  of  hope  and  veneration  !     It  was  a 
feai-ful  v-isitation  :  no  less  than  six  inches  of  water  flooded  the 
cathedral's  pavement  high  as  it  stands  on  its  marble  basement ! 
the  grand  ducal  square  became  a  deep  lake;  its  buildings  like 
Venetian  palaces  rismg  proudly  from  the  wave  ;  its  arched  and 
fretted  portico  seemed  like  a  sea-god's  dwelling ;  there  was  beauty 
in  the  scene,  but  mingled  with  all  the  terrible  sublimity  of  na- 
ture's violence :  few  lives  were  lost  because  along-continued  rain 
gave  warning  of  the  blow ;  but  fear,  min,  and  destmction  of 
property ;  filth,  starvation,  and  consequent  pestilence  filled  up 
the  measure  of  misfortune  after  the  flood  itself  had  subsided  ! 
Every  mill  had  been  swept  away  and  no  remedy  remained 
until  provisions  were  with  difficulty  collected  from  the  rural 
districts,  themselves  equally  miserable*. 

Such  visitations  are  fearful  and  their  immediate  effects  dis- 
tressing but  seldom  lasting :  moral  evils  are  of  a  different 
character,  often  more  shocking  and  always  more  permanently 
mischievous.  Of  these  the  tale  of  Maria  de'  Medici's  death 
furnishes  a  melancholy  instance,  if  its  authenticity  may  be 
fully  relied  on  :  the  following  story  is  told  in  the  "  Origine 
e  Descendoiza  della  Casa  de'  Medici  "  a  manuscript  work  of  an 
old  date  which  in  its  general  historical  notices  of  that  family 
seems  worthy  of  confidence. 

*  Cini,  Vita,  Lib.  vi.,  p.  415.— Mura-     1 039.— Calluzzi,    Lib.  ii°,   cap.  m, 
tori,  Annali. —  Adriaui,  Lib.  xv.,  p.     p.  157. 
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Maria,  Cosimo-s  eldest  daughter  who  was  at  one  time  in- 
tended  for  tlie  Prince  of  Este  died  on  the  twentieth  of  Xovem- 
ber  1557  according  to  Galluzzi,  (who  discredits  the  whole  tale) 
after  twelve  days  of  acute  fever  but  with  strong  rumours  of 
some  secret  amour  and  the  consequent  ,ttlmmistration  of  poison 
by  her  own  father*.     Maria  was  both  beautiftU  and  virtuous 
but  not  being  exempt  from  human  passions  she  and  a  young 
pageof  the  Duke s  household,  son  of  Malatesta Lord  of  Rimin,° 
fell  m    ove  with  each  other.     It  so  happened  that  an  oli 
bpamard  named  Mu>uln„no  who  was  frequently  on  guard  at 
the  door  of  the  duehesss  apartments  seeing  the  yojg  1  ve 
walking   together  with   their  arms  round  each  others  neck 
insumtly  made  his  report  to  Eleonora,  and  she  no  less  promptly 
to  the  Duke^    Without  hesiuuion  he  ordered  slow  poison  to  be 
administered  to  his  daugliter  on  wliich  says  the  manuscript 
sh    fell  III  and  died  in  about  a  month.     The  page  was  plac  d 
in  the  most  ngorous  confinement  where  he  remained  for  twelve 
years  until  lus  father  came  to  supplicate  Cosimo  for  his  liberty 
In  consequence  of  his  extreme  youth  when  the  crime  was  com: 
mitted,  besides  other  excuses,  the  father  had  permission  to 
remain  eight  or  ten  days  with  every  facility  for  seeing  and  con- 
vei^mg  with  his  son.     He  then  took  leave,  advising  patience 
under  a  misfortune  which  seemed  inevitable,  but  promising   o 
use  every  effort  in  his  favour.    Repairing  to  the  palace  he  ha^d  a 
hort  conversation  with  Cosimo  and  was  turning  to  depart  when 
the  Dul  e  perceiving  that  he  had  not  boldness  enough  to  allege 

ret'l  w'lf  "T""  '''f '  "  ^'"''  ^"^^"S'^  ••«  '^^^'^rvls no  merfy 
,  wi  1  send  him  to  the  lower  fortress  as  a  prisoner  at  large." 
Ma  esta  departed  and  the  young  captive  soon  became  intimate 

C  1  tfi  ?'' .  '"  ---anding  the  Venetian  army  in  Candia. 
Cosiin  s  first  a^t  was  to  hang  the  officer ;  -.  whose  head,"  says 
the  manuscript.  "  may  be  seen  to  tliis  day  placed  in  an  iron 

*  GaUuzzi,  Lib.  iio,  cap.  vii.,  pp.  158-159. 
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cage  on  the  walls  of  the  fortress:"  his  next,  for  Cosirao's 
assassins  were  like  his  spies,  ubiquitary ;  was  to  have  his  victim 
murdered  in  Candia,  and  he  succeeded,  hut  Jacopo  Malatesta 
killed  the  murderer ;  a  poor  exchange  for  the  life  of  an  injured 

child  *.  • 

Child-murder,  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  was  one  of 
Cosimo  de'  Medici's  sins  as  will  be  seen  hereafter ;  but  if  ever 
committed  it  was  in  a  paroxysm  of  fury  provoked  by  fratricide : 
what  has  been  above  related  touching  Maria  de'  Medici  although 
not  out  of  keeping  with  his  violent  implacable  character  and 
naturally  cruel  disposition,  is  extremely  improbable  and  a  story 
not  unlikely  to  have  been  generated  by  the  deep  detestation  in 
which  he  was  held,  coupled  with  the  general  belief  in  his  capa- 
bility of  such  a  deed.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  Cosimo  should  have 
treated  the  audacious  page  who  presumed  to  raise  his  eyes  to 
a  daughter  of  the  Medici  with  less  rigour  than  that  daughter 
whose  life  he  is  said  to  have  sacrificed  f . 

The  Duke  now  became  desirous  of  effecting  a  close  fomily  union 
between  Tuscany  and  Ferrara,  m  order  to  curb  papal  ambition 
and  resist  any  aggi'essions  on  the  part  of  Milan  or 
Naples,  and  tdso  to  make  it  strong  enough  to  withstand 
the  wilful  mandates  of  transalpine  monarchs  :  they  could  then 
he  narrowly  watched  and  their  objects  ascertained,  and  by 
prompt  succours  and  reciprocal  communication  between  Flo- 
rence and  Ferrara  so  baffled  as  to  enable  these  states  to  stand 
firm  against  the  passions  of  France  and  Spain  and  only  act  for 
the  universal  benefit  of  Italy  I, 

After  the  fall  of  Siena  the  rule  of  Henry  II.  over  what  re- 
mained of  her  territory  was  purely  military,  and  with  the  empty 
name  of  liberty  the  people  were  as  much  slaves  to  the  French 

*  Origine  e  Descendenza  de*  Medici,  discredit,  he  slurs  over   the   circum- 

fol.  266,  MS.  stances  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

+  It  is  curious  however  that  Cini  (  F?Va  ^  Cini,  Vita,  Lib.  vi.,  pp.  4 19-20. — 

di   Cosimo,  Lib.  vi.,  p.   420)  barely  Adriani,  Lib.  xv.,  p.  1061.— Galluzzi, 

mentions   Maria  de'  Medici's  death;  Lib.  ii",  cap.  vii.,  pp.  187-9. 

and  in  all  cases  tending  to  Cosimo's 
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as  they  had  been  to  the  Spaniards.     The  strongholds  were 
valuable  in  an  enemy's  country,  and  as  garrisons  alone  were  they 
held  without  any  regard  to  the  inhabitants  who  were  heavily 
taxed  for  their  support :  it  was  the  mere  mockery  of  a  state,  with- 
out strength  or  spirit,  therefore  when  deprived  by  France  of  all 
financial  administration  and  when  the  government  was  transferred 
from  Montalcino  to  Grosseto  in  1557,  the  citizens  succumbed 
without  a  word,  hoping  by  this  implicit  obedience  to  preser\'e  the 
friendship  of  Henry  who  cared  little  what  became  of  them  apart 
from  his  own  views  and  interests.     Monluc,  a  rough  soldier 
devoted  to  his  master's  service  acted  as  he  was  bid  and  though 
personally  humane  and  honourable  became  little  scrupulous 
about  the  preservation  of  a  mock  independence  or  the  exac- 
tion of  supplies  for  his  forts  and  garrisons.     He  treated  the 
state  as   a   besieged   town;    commanded   all   those  to   leave 
the  country  who  had  not  eight  months'  provisions  in  store, 
and  established  a  vexatious  perquisition  with  orders  to  seize 
any  overplus  for  the  public  service.  This  was  however  all  done 
m  the  name  of  the  people  yet  the  consequence  was  an  increase 
ni  the  Senese  population,  but  other  emigrants  expatriated  them- 
selves altogether,  many  were  driven  to  the  highway,  and  bands 
of  mipaid    French   soldiers   plundered  the  remaining  inha- 
bitants*.    Though  compelled  by  necessity  Monluc  appears  'to 
have  been  a  person  naturally  averse  to  such  doings  and  finally 
requested  his  recall :  Don  Francesco  d'Este  brother  of  Hercules 
Duke  of  Ferrara  was  destined  to  succeed  him,  but  Henry  II. 
tn-ed  with  the  expense  of  Tuscany  would  have  given  the  places 
he  held  there  to  that  duke  for  the  discharge  of  a  debt  amounting 
to  500,000  ducats.     For  this  sum  Hercules  tendered  them  to 
Cosimo,  who  ofi'ered  350.000,   feeUng  that  he   was   strong 
enough  to  drive  the  French  from  Tuscany  in  three  months 
if  Philip  II.  would  only   assist  him.    -That  king    however 
beuig  lukewarm  about  Italian  afiairs,  Cosimo  maintained  the 

*  Cini,  Vite,  Lib.  vi.,  p.  418.~GaUuzzi,  Lib.  ii«,  cap.  vii.,  p.  181. 
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truce  while  petty  hostilities  between  the  French  and  Spanish 
garrisons  were  continimlly  fretting  the  country  *. 

Italian  wars  having  thus  nearly  expired  all  eyes  were  turned  on 
Flanders  where  the  Duke  of  Guise  commanded  :  well  seconded 
by  the  sagacity  and  daring  conduct  of  Piero  Strozzi  he  had  sur- 
prised and  captured  Calais  when  it  had  been  more  than  two 
centuines  in  possession  of  the  English,  an  exploit  considered  as  a 
counterpoise  for  the  defeat  of  Saint  Quintin,  and  the  subsequent 
surrender  of  Thionville  raised  the  spirits  of  France  which  mis- 
fortunes had  previously  depressed.    Before  the  latter  town  Piero 
Strozzi  after  a  life  of  misfortune,  incessant  activity,  and  danger, 
finally  met  his  death  on  the  twenty-first  of  June  155^  while  re- 
comioitreing  with  the  Duke  of  Guise,  by  whom  as  well  as  by  the 
whole  court  and  army,  in  despite  of  their  jealousy  of  Italians, 
he  was  esteemed  and  regi'etted,  and  by  none  more  than  the 
Duke  of  G  uise  himself  and  the  veteran  Monluc.   From  the  latter 
his  death  was  a  while  concealed  lest  it  should  unman  him  for  the 
following  day's  assault,  and  Henry  on  receiving  the  inteUigence 
went  into  mourning  with  all  his  court  f.     Thus  without  an 
additional   crime   was   Cosimo   delivered   from   his   deadliest 
foe,  and  if  Galluzzi  speaks  true  one  not  less  unscrupulous  than 
himself ;  but  Strozzi  appears  to  have  been  too  frank  and  fearless 
to  employ  secret  assassins  against  any  man,  although  in  an 
age  and  country  where  such  deeds  were  rife,  tolerated,  and 
even  approved  ;  unless  indeed  he  were  compelled  by  the  right  of 
self-preservation.     Such  conduct  was  foreign  to  his  character 
and  scarcely  compatible  with  his  great  popularity  amongst  the 
French  who  were  certainly  not  assassins :  wherefore  we  must 
believe  even  if  Galluzzi,  who  gives  no  proof  of  the  fact,  be  correct, 
that  he  was  driven  to  this  in  self-defence  against  Cosimo  s  machi- 
nations of  which  the  testimony  is  undoubted  and  existing.  Public 
congratulations  were  offered  to  the  latter  on  this  deliverance  from 

*  Cini,  Vita,  Lib.  vi.,  p.  419.— Monluc,  Lib.  iv.,  p.  323.— Galluzzi,  Lib.  ii", 
cap.  vii.,  p.  182. 

+  Monluc,  Lib.  iv.,  p.  341. — Adriani,  Lib.  xv.,  p.  1070. 
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an  enemy  whose  hatred,  the  desire  of  liberating  his  countiy,  and 
vengeance  for  a  father's  death,  had  made  a  willing  agent  ili  all 
Italian  wars  which  promised  to  injure  the  Duke  of  Florence.  The 
princes  wliom  he  served  were  well  aware  that  agamst  Cosimo 
lie  would  show  unmitigated  hate  and  unrelaxing  vigour ;  his 
whole  life  public  and  private  was  spent  either  in  counteracting 
that  Duke  s  secret  designs  or  opposing  him  openly  in  the  field ; 
and  he  was  moreover  become  one  of  the  most  sagacious  and  ex- 
perienced generals  of  the  age,  coupled  with  such  entei-prise  and 
so  utter  a  contempt  of  danger  as  rendered  him  if  not  a  captain 
of  the  highest  genius  at  least  a  most  valuable  officer. 

Paul  IV.  was  almost  wholly  guided  by  him  in  the  war  against 
Naples,  and  having  been  previously  dehghted  with  his  piety  in 
ordeimg  a  strict  observance  of  Lent  during  the  Senese  war 
bestowed  a  cardinal's  hat  on  his  brother  the  Bishop  of  Beziers' 
Piero  Strozzi  seems  to  have  been  endowed  with  considerable 
generosity  and  even  greatness  of  mind ;  with  much  foresight, 
resolution,  and  boldness  of  character :  he  knew  the  worid,  was' 
learned  in  antiquity,  skilled  in  all  the  physical  and  intellectual 
accomplishments  of  the  day ;  was  eloquent,  liberal,  a  good  mill- 
tary  engineer^:-  and  had  the  art  of  accommodating  himself  so 
easily  to  French  manners  that  in  despite  of  the  excessive 
national  jealousy  which  prevailed  at  court  no  Italian  was  ever 
so  generally  esteemed  there.  Nevertheless  so  unpopular  was 
that  nation  that  at  one  time  he  was  about  to  retire  in  disgust 
nay  was  actually  in  treaty  with  Philip  II.,  who  offered  him  the 
pnncipality  of  RofTano  with  large  militaiy  appointments  and  the 
supreme  command  of  all  the  Italian  infantry,  if  he  would  recon- 


*  Strozzi  was  considered  as  a  master 
in  the  military  architecture  of  that 
day,  an  architecture  differing  little 
from  the  present,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  fortresses  of  Florence,  Siena,  Port 
Erode,  and  Porto  Ferraio  ;  all  (except 
the  Florentine  citadel)  constructed  by 
Giovanni  Camerini,  the  Duke's  chief 


engineer,  to  whom  Philip  IL  gave  the 
charge  of  fortifying  Port  Ercole.  It 
was  by  him  also  that  the  beautiful  fort 
on  Monte  Filippo  in  the  Maremnia 
was  built,  and  it  still  remains  a  pleasing 
specimen  of  military  architecture,  the 
site  having  been  chosen  by  Chiapnino 
Vitelli.  ^^ 
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cile  himself  with  Cosimo  and  enter  the  Spanish  service.  The 
Carafifi  having  some  mtimation  of  this,  hecame  alarmed  and 
informed  Henry  II.,  who  with  the  queen  immediately  wrote 
letters  so  kind  and  encouraging  as  to  make  him  abandon  the 
whole  negotiation  and  re-attach  himself  with  all  his  early  feel- 
ings to  the  court  of  France.  Cosimo,  says  Cini,  although 
liberated  from  a  perpetual  anxiety  and  dangerous  enemy  m 
Piero  Strozzi  yet  never  showed  any  sign  of  rejoicing  nor  spoke 
of  him  but  with  honour ;  on  the  contrary  both  before  and  after- 
wards he  affirmed  that  he  had  nothing  to  complain  of,  for  Piero 
had  ever  acted  openly  against  him  *  and  Italy  had  lost  in  him 
one  of  her  principal  gentlemen  f . 

The  Duke  of  Alva  having  quitted  Italy  the  management  of 
Spanish  interests  devolved  entirely  on  Cosimo ;  and  by  virtue  of 
this  power  he  concluded  the  treaty  with  Ferrara  which  thus 
interposed  a  strong  barrier  from  sea  to  sea  between  the  north 
and  south,  well  adapted,  if  wisely  used,  to  strengthen  national 
independence  and  curb  the  ambition  of  every  succeeding  pontiff  J. 
Paul  IV.  and  his  family  became  discontented  with  Philip  for 
not  having  as  they  said  fulfilled  the  truce  of  Cavi,  but  occa- 
sioned fresh  movements  in  the  papal  dominions  and  more 
vigilance  on  Cosimo 's  part  who  by  the  aid  of  a  Spanish  force  on 
its  way  to  Naples  re-captured  Talamone,  and  Castiglione  della 
Pescaia  with  considerable  annoyance  to  Grosseto,  a  breach  of  the 
truce  in  retaliation  for  certain  depredations  committed  on  his 
territory  by  Don  Francesco  d'  Este  who  ruled  Montalcino  with 
great  unpopularity.  The  French  had  been  defeated  at  Grave- 
lines  by  Count  Egmont  who  with  Savoy  became  superior  in  the 
field  and  overawed  the  only  army  that  Henry  could  oppose  to 
them  for  the  protection  of  France.     Both  parties  were  tired, 


•  "  Con  la  visiera  aperta,*  with  his 
visor  open,  were  Cosimo's  words,  says 
Cini. 

+  Vita  di  Piero  Strozzi,  MS.,  in  au- 
thor's possession. — Galluzzi^  Lib.  iL, 


cap.  viii.,  p.  191. — Adriani,  Lib.  xv., 
p.    1070. —  Cini,  Vita,  Lib.  vi.,  pp. 
385  and  421. 
X  Adriani,  Lib.  xv.,  p.  1061. 
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their  resources  gone,  and  the  war  had  ever  been  unpopular  in 
England  where  the  loss  of  Calais  discontented  ever)^body  and 
hastened  Queen  Mary's  death:  moreover  neither  belhgerent 
was  willing  to  risk  national  safety  on  the  result  of  a  smgle  battle 
wherefore  both  became  willing  to  treat,  and  France  opened  the 
negotiations.  The  death  of  Charles  V.  which  occm-red  in  Sep- 
tember hastened  them  because  Philip  was  anxious  to  huriy  mto 
Spain,  and  a  truce  took  place  m  October  which  continued  through 
the  month  of  January  1559,  but  permanent  peace  was  retarded 
by  Queen  Mary^'s  death  on  the  seventeenth  of  November  for 
none  yet  knew  the  politics  of  Elizabeth  who  was  courted  by 
both  parties :  nevertheless  a  treaty  was  signed  at  Chateau 
Cambresis  m  Picardy  on  the  third  of  April  1559  *. 

Cosimo  with  great  difiiculty  but  greater  dexterity  profited 
largely  by  this  peace  in  the  acquisition  of  all  the  French 
parts  of  the  Senese  dominion,  for  which  however  he  ^'^'  ^^^^' 
had  to  ^ind  his  way  through  the  conflicting  pretensions  of 
three  different  competitors.       Paul  IV.  and  the  Caraffi  de- 
mauded  them  as  the  reward  of  their  fidelity  to  the  French 
cause,  but  the  pontiff  was  now  become  too  old  and  infirm  to 
possess  much  weight  in  the  negotiations.     Hercules  Duke  of 
Ferrara  demanded  them  in  Hquidation  of  the  debt  due  to  him 
from  Henry  II.  but  refused  them  as  a  feudal  tenure.     His 
brother  Francesco  the  actual  governor,  offered  to  take  them  on 
any  terms  and  hastened  to  court  the  better  to  prosecute  his 
olject ;  but  Cosimo's  diplomacy  proved  too  searching  and  suc- 
cessful for  all,  and  the  whole  state  and  republic  of  Montalcino 
was  abandoned  by  the  French  monarch  to  his  rule.      The 
death  of  Henry  11.  in  a  tournament,  and  the  Duke  of  Ferrara's 
mtngues  to  gain  possession  of  this  territory,  for  a  while  re- 
tarded the  cession,  but  finally  the  conditions  were  fulfilled  and 
the  month  of  July  saw  Cosimo  Lord  of  the  whole  Ptepublic  of 
Sieua  except  the  -Pmit/y."    The  unfortunate  Montalcinese 

*  Muratori,  Annali.— Adriani,  Lib.  xv.,  pp.  1077-1086,  1097. 
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begged  hard  for  independence  and  at  first  imagined  it  was 
secured ;  they  entreated  to  have  any  master  sooner  than  the 
dreaded  and  detested  Cosimo;  the  Pope,   King  Philip,  the 
Duke  of  Ferrara  were  all  tried  without   success,  wherefore 
having  no  friends,  no  resources,  no  hopes,  they  suhmitted  with 
a  good  grace  to  their  inevitable  destiny.      Henr}^  II.  had  re- 
peatedly promised  to  leave  them  free,  and  the  difficulty  was 
how  to  keep  this  promise  while  he  made  them  over  to  Cosimo; 
but  as  diplomatic  immorality  is  never  at  fault,  the  Spanish 
deputies  appointed  to  receive  the  dominion  for  Philip  as  lord 
paramount  were  informed  that  all  the  French  garrisons  would 
be  withdrawn  and  Montalcino  left  free,  after  which  they  might 
if  they  pleased  take  possession  of  that  city  and  its  dependencies 
for  the  King  of  Spain.     Henry  II.  also  wrote  to  Bentivoglio 
who  had  been  left  in  command  there  by  Francesco  d'Este, 
saying,  *'  I  am  about  to  resign  the  protectorship  of  the  Senese 
"  and  put  them  in  possession  of  their  ancient  liberty  and  under 
"  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistracy  to  which  they  were  accus- 
*•  tomed  in  their  city  of  Siena  ;  in  the  doing  of  which  they  will 
"be  restored  to  all  their  possessions  without  any  questions 
*'  being  asked  or  any  imputations  thrown  upon  their  past  con- 
"  duct."  This  equivocal  letter  strengthened  the  general  feeling 
that  even  Siena  was  to  recover  her  ancient  freedom  and  there- 
fore elated  the  spirits  of  the  Montalcinese  only  to  be  more 
cruelly  depressed.     The  Duke  of  Ferrai-a  however  took  advan- 
tage of  it  to  delay  the  evacuation,  and  by  means  of  Bentivoglio 
worked  on  the  public  mind  so  as  to  induce  the  Senate  to  offer 
him  the  lordship  of  that  unhappy  republic.      Ambassadors 
were  then  sent  to  Paul  IV.  soliciting  him  to  accept  them,  but 
all  was  now  changed  at  Ptome,  where  the  Caraffi  had  been  carry- 
ing on  a  secret  intrigue  and  deceived  their  imcle  who  was  first 
informed  of  it  by  Cosimo;  the  consequence  was  their  banishment 
with  an  entire  alteration  of  politics :  every  warlike  notion  now 
vanished  from  the  pontiff  s  mind ;  the  Duke  of  Florence  became 
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a  favourite;  papal  ambition  expired ;  the  administration  dian-ed 
hands,  justice  was  better  administered  but  too  severely  executed  • 
oppression  ceased,  taxation  diminished,  and  Paul  IV  from 
havhig  been  a  turbulent  and  unpopular  pontiff  surprised  Rome 
and  al  Christendom  by  the  change.  His  advice  was  that  the 
Montalcinese  should  submit  promptly  to  Cosimo  and  that  those 
who  counselled  otherwise  were  not  their  friends  •  Cornelio 
Bentivoglio  nevertheless  continued  his  opposition  and  it  was 
not  until  the  arrival  of  a  French  squadron  off  the  Ombrone  to 
receive  the  troops  that  the  evacuation  was  accomplished  * 

When  Don  Juan  de  Guevara  as  Philip's  representative  and 
Niccohni  as  the  deputy  of  Cosimo,  approached  Montalcino  they 
were  received  in  the  first  instance  by  a  group  of  fifty  children 
each  carrj'ing  an  olive  branch  and  crying  ^^  Pace  "  "  Pace  •  " 
''P.//.,"  "  Path:  "  a  band  of  civic  militia  consisting  of  t^o 
hundred  young  and  well-armed  citizens  followed,  these  and  the 
various  republican  magistracies  received  the  deputies  at  the  city 
gate  and  conducted  them  to  the  Senate  where  the  repubhc  for- 
mally  submitted  to  Guevara  :  then  in  Philip  s  name  he  invested 
.Niccolmi  with  the  lordship  as  the  proxy  of  Cosimo  whose  garri- 
son  then  marched  in,  and  his  concessions  to  the  citizens  were 

imbhshed.Theirsubstancewasageneral  amnesty  andrestoration 
ol  property  according  to  treaty ;  an  approval  of  all  public  acts 
of  government  during  the  period  of  Montalcinese  independence 
except  the  alienation  of  public  revenue  or  possessions:  all 
pohtical  crimes  and  offences  against  the  Senese  laws  were  par- 
doned:  five  years'  grace  were  accorded  for  the  payment  of 
public  debts  due  by  private  citizens  before  the  war-  all  claims 
oil  the  government  of  .Siena  due  before  AprU  1555  were 
admitted  and  the  privileges  of  Montalcino  confirmed.  Thus 
all  the  ancient  republic  except  the  -  Presidij  r  and  Sovana 
which  the  Count  of  Pitigliano  refused  to  surrender;  fell  mider 
Cosimo  s  jurisdiction  ;  the  absentees  submitted  either  in  person 

Lb'1.:;;''i2ll33'Vi?"'T^*^^    ii:,  cap.  viii.,   pp.    200-217.-Adma 
VI.,  pp.  4J5-4dd.— Galluzzi,  Lib.     Lib.  xvi.,  pp.  1107  to  1121. 
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or  by  letter  and  those  who  returned  were  well  received  *.  By 
treaty  of  Chateau  Cambresis  Cosimo  was  almost  the  only 
Italian  potentate  who  really  benefited  and  therefore  became  an 
object  of  jealousy :  France  surrendered  more  than  a  hundred- 
and-eighty  fortified  places,  renounced  all  claims  on  Italy,  and 
allowed  Spain  to  establish  herself  in  that  country  whose  princes 
were  now  abjectly  tied  to  her  either  by  public  treaty  or  private 
interest.  Venice  was  fast  waning  and  could  oppose  nothing  to 
Philip  ;  her  only  safety  was  now  to  be  found  in  peace  commerce 
and  unpretending  ol)Scurity.  The  Pope,  even  with  French 
assistance,  had  proved  his  weakness  ;  the  Fiomans  still  hated 
both  him  and  his  family  for  their  tyranny,  while  Cosimo  whose 
exaltation  resulted  from  a  steadv  and  saj^acious  adherence  to 
Austrian  interests  w^as  always  a  vigilant  guardian  of  his  own 
and  his  master  s  welfai'e  under  the  pretence  of  maintaining 
Italian  tranquillity.  Immediately  after  these  events  Pope 
Paul  IV.  died  at  Fiome  and  the  breath  was  hardly  out  of  his 
body  when  tumults  began,  shouts  arose  for  the  Roman  People, 
every  street  reechoed  with  cries  of  "  Death  to  the  Caraffl ;"  the 
Inquisition  was  soon  in  flames  and  the  pontiif  s  image  hurled 
from  its  pedestal  down  the  Capitoline  staircase  ;  nay  to  such  a 
height  did  public  fury  attain  that  even  the  hawkers  of  glass 
bottles  were  fearful  of  calKng  as  they  were  wont,  "  Bkchiere,'' 
"  Caraffe  "  and  therefore  substituted  *'  Ampolle  "  for  the  name 
of  this  detested  family  f.  The  head  of  Paul's  statue  was  finally 
broken  off  and  after  havmg  been  for  a  while  dragged  and 
kicked  about  the  streets  was  cast  into  the  Tiber  amidst  the 
shouts  and  ridicule  of  an  indignant  people.  Paul  IV.  died  on 
the  eighteenth  of  August,  and  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  De- 
cember Giovan-Angelo  de'  Medici  of  Milan  brother  of  the  Mar- 
quis  of    Marignano   ascended   the   papal  throne   principally 


*  Cini,  Vita,  Lib.  vi",  pp.  431-3.  — 
Galluzzi,  Lib.  ii",  cap.  viii.,  p.  215. — 
Adriani,  Lib.  xvi«,  pp.  1120-22. 
f  Galluzzi,  Lib.  iii^,  cap.  i«,  p.  264. — 


Adriani,  Lib.  xvi«,  p.  1127.— Platina, 
Vite  de'  Papi. —  Muratori,  Annali. — 
Botta,  Lib.  x.,  p.  402. 
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pTlvf  r'"  "'  ^""T'  '"''"^"•^^  "'■''-  *^  name  of 
Piusl\*.  Cosimo  sson-in-IawAlphonso  of  Este  succeeded 
to  the  dukedom  of  Ferrara  in  October,  and  his  son  Don  ot 
vanm  then  only  fourteen  years  of  age  was  made  a  cardinalalon^ 
with  the  celebrated  San  Carlo  Borromeo  nephew  of  pI  y^ 
The  c  ose  intimacy  between  this  pontiff  an!  Cosimo  enabled 
him  to  procure  the  pardon  of  several  exiles,  amongst  thm 
Cardma  Sti-ozzi  and  his  brother  Robert,  the  only  mde  suT 
vol.  of  that  fami  y  except  a  son  of  Piero  adopted  byTl^  Qu  ^n 

i« :  hf  ST,f '■  'f'r '''"''''  °^  ^--^0  -  Z 

paiaoned,  he  had  followed  the  Strozzi  and  was  rpnl  h.;.  , 
the  Florentine  dukedom  but  had  though  a  me  wL  Men 
>mder  the  general  sentence  of  his  family'  Cosimo  „ev ml  el  ss 
bought  It  prudent  for  the  security  of  his  own  race  to  stop  aU 
uture  claims  by  making  him  an  archbishop  with  a  pens  on  in 
heu  of  his  confiscated  estates.  On  the  other  hand  tWs  1  e 
procured  the  pardon  of  many  Roman  lords  and  extended  hi  fame 
and  influence  so  much  that  on  a  subsequent  visit  to  the  P  peTe 
was  received  with  honours  similar  to  the  most  powerl7mo 
n  rchs  f  While  the  cardinals  were  in  conclave  he  de  e  ted  a 
l.Iot  against  himself  which  had  long  existed  in  a  latent  ^te  b„t 
was  not  before  this  completely  unmvelled.     pi L  ^uS 

o?re  Sfc-""^"  ^^-ider  Cosimo's  day  had  been  leZu 
of  the  Medic  ,  were  always  favoured  by  the  reigning  Duke 
and  his  licentiousness  was  overlooked  or  pardoned  aftfr  much 
serious  and  friendly  counsel.     Notwithstanding  st^T  Zd 
ness  Pucci  and  some  others  either  from  political  or  prWate  and 

0 Tb  TT  '"It  "^  ''"'"''  '"''^^  --» wereLotag:d 
tt,  n  I  ;  ,  ^^  '^  ^'""'^  ^'^  '^^'^^^  ^amese  to  whom 
t^  tDukehad  once  givenshelt.r  from  the  persecution  of  Ju,^ 

Puma    or    '  ,      ,      .       "'"'  ^'^'*°^°  *°  ^ttavio  Duke  of 
arma  for  a  supply  of  arms,  and  Cosimo  was  either  to  have 
»een  blown  up  with  gunpowder,  shot  as  he  tiuversed  the   trt 


•  Muratori,  Annali,  1559. 
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of  Florence,  or  stabbed  by  Pucci  in  one  of  his  more  familiar 
moments  at  the  palace. 

Nevertheless  it  was  by  many  supposed  that  Pucci  never 
intended  to  kill  the  Duke,  but  only  to  establish  his  favour  with 
the  French  party  should  Cosimo  be  dethroned  which  was  at  one 
time  thought  probable.  Resolution  seems  finally  to  have  been 
wanting  and  the  victory  of  Marciano  still  more  diminished  it, 
so  that  the  design  was  neai'ly  relinquished  when  Cosimo  sud- 
denly an-ested  Pucci  who  after  full  confession  was  executed 
along  with  three  othei-s ;  several  escaped  and  were  declared 
rebels;  amongst  them  Francesco  Nasi  who  subsequently  proved 
his  innocence,  nor  was  there  any  persecution  or  confiscation  of 
property  :  Cosimo  in  this  instance  seems  indeed  to  have  abated 
something  of  his  wonted  cruelty  and  contented  himself  with 
simple  deprivation  of  life  for  an  already  abandoned  conspiracy, 
yet  it  must  in  candour  be  acknowledged  that  he  was  much 
provoked  by  the  ingratitude  of  all  parties  *. 

Although  only  the  prince  of  a  petty  state  this  Duke  was 
become  from  the  force  of  his  own  great  abilities  one  of  the 
most  influential  sovereigns  in  Europe,  and  his  views  expanded 
with  his  exaltation.  Disappointed  of  acquiring  Lucca  and 
compelled  to  exchange  Piombino  for  the  more  splendid  acqui- 
sition of  Siena  when  he  so  earnestly  coveted  both,  Tuscany 
became  too  confined  a  field,  and  plans  for  extending  his 
dominion  to  Corsica  were  covertly  laid  on  the  same  foundation 
that  enabled  him  first  to  gain  Piombino  and  then  Siena, 
namely  the  expulsion  of  France  from  Tuscany  and  staving  her 
off  from  all  the  Spanish  possessions  in  Italy.  Andrea  Doria 
was  superannuated  and  had  lost  his  influence  in  Genoa:  dis- 
cord recommenced,  and  France  had  a  powerful  faction  in  that 
city  which  she  determined  to  strengthen  by  getting  possession 
of  Bastia  and  ultimately  occupying  the  whole  island  of  Corsica. 

•  Cini,  Lib.  vii.,  pp.  437-442.  —  Oalluzzi,  Lib.  iii.,  cap.  i",  pp.  267-260.— 
Adriaui,  Lib.  xvi.,  pp.  1133  to  1135. 
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Cosimo  aware  of  these  designs  endeavoured  to  arouse  the  Genoese 
to  a  full  sense  of  their  danger;  he  showed  the  inability  of  their 
garrisons  to  oppose  such  an  enemy,  the  necessity  of  presemng 
what   remannng  property  they  held   in   that  island  for  the 
mamtenance  of  commerce  and  naval  superiority  by  which  alone 
they  existed,  finally  proposing   that   their   strongholds   there 
should  be  given  to  Spain  during  the  war,  and  if  Philip  refused 
this  charge  Cosimo  otTered  not  only  to  take  it  upon  himself  but 
to  drive  the  French  from  that  country.    He  also  pressed  these 
arguments  and  offers  at  the  Spanish  court,  and  what  they  would 
have  led  to  had  not  peace  intervened  is  hard  to  say  ;  but  eveiy 
step  of  Cosimo  was  firm,    sure,  and  judiciously  planted ;   he 
made  himself  necessaiy  to  all  and  was  universally  courted. 
The  same  provident  sagacity  enabled  him  to  see  the  necessity 
of  providmg  some  counterpoise  to  the  power  of  Spain  as  it 
affected  him  in  his  position  of  vassal  to  that  monarchy  •  a 
power  winch  required  stronger  curbing  in  consequence  of 'its 
extent  and  preponderating  influence  in  Italy;  wherefore  the 
alliance  of  the  church,  if  the  two  interests  could  be  identified 
he  thought  would  render  his  friendship  necessary  to  Philip  in 
political  matters,  independent  of  its  power  over  the  bigoted  mind 
of  that  sovereign,  and  thus  extend  his  influence  over  all  the 
princes  of  Italy. 

The  most  difiicult  part  of  this  plan  was,  first  the  choice  of  a 
pope  and  afterwards  seeming  his  election ;  but  Cosimo  seldom 
failed  m  picking  out  good  instruments  and  was  always  well 
served:  he  had  already  cast  his  eye  on  the  Cardinal  Giovanni' 
Angelo  de'  Medici  who  to  avoid  the  tyranny  of  Paul  IV  had 
long  resided  at  the  baths  of  Lucca ;  thence  he  made  frequent 
visits  to  Florence,  and  Cosimo  had  induced  Philip  to  give  him 
the  archbishopric  of  Milan  as  an  immediate  preparation  for  the 
papacy.  He  bore  the  character  of  a  simple  and  mild  man,  well 
aciuainted  with  European  politics,  not  encumbered  with  Hear 
kinsmen  ,and  therefore  unlikely  to  involve  Italy  in  war  for  mere 
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family  interests.  Besides  him  there  were  no  less  than  twenty- 
live  cardinals  intriguing  for  the  popedom,  but  Cosimo  managed 
his  influence  so  adroitly  that  his  own  candidate  was  ultiihately 
elected.  The  consequence  of  this  was  a  cardinal  s  hat  for 
Don  Giovanni  de'  Medici  as  already  noticed  with  a  prospect  of 
the  future  pontificate  at  an  early  age,  and  the  declaration  of 
Pius  IV.  that  he  would  consider  Cosimo's  interests  as  his  own 
and  wished  both  to  be  identified ;  that  one  would  always  be 
served  and  assisted  by  the  other,  and  between  them  there  was 
to  be  only  a  single  heart  and  a  single  soul  *. 


CoTEMPORARY  MoNARCHs.— England :  Mary  to  1558;  then  Elizabeth.— 
Scotland:  Mary. — France:  Henry  II.  until  1559;  then  Francis  II.— Spain: 
Philip  II. — Emperor:  Charles  V.  to  1557;  then  Ferdinand  I.— Naples  and 
Sicily:  Philip  of  Spain.— Portugal :  John  III.  until  1557;  then  Sebastian.— 
Popes:  Paul  IV.  (Caraffa)  to  1559;  then  Pius  IV.  (Medici  of  Milan)  in 
1559. — Turkey:  Sultan  Solyman. 


*  Galluzzi,  Lib.  iii«,  cap.  i",  pp.  265-273. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

FROM  A.U    1560    TO    A.D.    1575. 


COSIMO     I. 
DUKE  OF   FLOHENCE   AND  SIENA. 

In  taking  a  retrospective  view  of  this  reign  we  shall  see  that 
by  a  rigorous  administration  of  law,  a  comparatively  impartial 
but  searching  taxation,  a  sustained   extensive  and 
penetrating  spy-system,  and  unrelaxing  vigilance  in  '''^'  ^^■ 
every  branch  of  government  Cosimo  the  First  had  worked  even 
more  on  the  fears  of  his  subjects  than  their  hate,  so  that  between 
ten-or  sel^mterest,  necessity,  and  turpitude,  he  was  miiversally 
obeyed  and  the  old  republican  spirit  of  Florence  completely 
broken.     His  most  determined  enemies  were  banished  •  none 
were  m  a  condition  to  attempt  anything  against  liim  without 
foreign  aid  ;  their  chief  Piero  Strozzi  was  an  open  foe  and  the 
Duke  feared  none  besides.     This  general  feeling  of  security, 
though  not  undisturbed  by  care,  first  prompted  him  to  that  daring 
enterpnse  of  driving  the  French  from  Siena  as  a  first  step  in 
his  contemplated  course  of  aggrandizement.     Yet,  audacious  as 
It  was    It  only  accumulated  business  without  removing  him 
from  the  centre  of  domestic  politics,  a  point  of  infinite  conse- 
quence to  one  who  ruled  in  lofty  solitude  over  a  crushed  and 
discontented  people.     Existing  forms  were  still  maintained  but 
tuey  had  long  ceased  to  be  more  than  simple  offices  for  the 
registration  of  his  will :  the  secret  comicil  had  become  ruther  a 
post  of  honour  and  reward  for  state  servants  than  a  cabinet  of 
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privy  councillors,  for  Cosimo  never  divulged  his  projects  to  any 
but  the  secretary  Bartolommeo  Concini.  The  whole  Seuese 
war  was  conducted  by  himself  alone  ;  he  was  up  late  and  early 
directing  all  and  infusing  his  own  spirit  into  everything ;  even 
the  Marquis  of  Marignano  knew  no  more  than  what  was  at  the 
moment  to  be  executed.  When  at  the  conclusion  of  hostilities 
he  turned  his  mind  to  arts  and  ordered  Vasari  to  paint  the  walls 
of  the  great  council  chamber  with  the  principal  military  events, 
the  artist  represented  Cosimo  in  the  midst  of  his  counsellors, 
who  were  supposed  to  be  suggesting  a  plan  of  campaign;  but  on 
seeing  this  he  wrote  the  following  characteristic  note.  "  The 
crown,  and  the  presence  of  those  counsellors  with  which  you 
design  to  surround  us  in  the  deliberation  on  the  war  of  Siena 
are  not  necessarj-,  because  ive  alone  were  there ;  but  you  may 
paint  Silence,  and  any  other  of  the  virtues  ;  they  will  do  as 
*'  well  as  the  counsellors." 

Bartolommeo  Concini  alone  had  been  sent  to  treat  with 
Charles  V.  about  this  war  and  was  afterwards  stationed  in  Ma- 
rignano's  camp  as  a  controller  of  his  conduct,  he  only  amongst 
all  the  ducal  ministers  possessing  full  confidence:  by  virtue  of 
this  he  became  Cosimo's  sole  agent  and  manager  in  the  election 
of  Pope  Pius  IV.  and  was  cheered  by  the  Roman  people  for 
that  important  business  which  secured  them  a  mild  and  merciful 
successor  to  a  ruthless  tyrant.  The  reforms  of  Florentine 
government  after  1532  although  they  greatly  altered  all  repub- 
lican institutions  could  not  immediately  reduce  them  to  a  simple 
skeleton :  a  mutable  privy  council  was  unsuitable  to  the  notions 
of  despotism,  wherefore  Cosimo  soon  created  the  several  offices 
of  the  Secretary  of  Beformations,  the  Auditor  Fiscal,  the 
Auditor  of  the  Chamber,  and  the  Secretary  of  Contracts,  with 
considerable  powers  in  the  preparation  of  all  business  des- 
tined ultimately  to  come  before  him,  and  afterwards  formed 
them  into  a  council  called  the  "  Pratica  Secreta:'  This  was 
an  active  and  efficient  body  individually  and  collectively  occu- 


pied in  the  most  important  affairs ;  and  being  armed   with 
the  sovereign's  presence  weakened  every  other  magistracy  both 
in  power  and  dignity,  so  that  all  authority  gradually  concen- 
trated in  the  prince's  person  *.     He  diminished  the  once  im- 
portant privilege  of  citizenship  by  a  promiscuous  admission  of 
people  from  the  city,  contado,  and  district,  giving  to  each  town 
the  power  of  electing  certain  of  its  citizens  to  the  freedom  of 
Florence  exempt  from  the  usual  liabilities.    By  this  copious  in- 
fusion the  ci^dc  corporation  was  diluted  and  lowered  in  dignitv, 
the  honour  became  too  common,  and  the  whole  body  too  full  of 
heterogeneous  matter  to  stand  united  any  longer  against  the 
crown.     Cosimo  next  assumed  the  administration  of  several  ma- 
gistracies, and  appointed  creatures  of  his  own  to  discharge  their 
duties,  leaving  fonns,  but  moulding  the  substance  of  everything 
to  the  spirit  of  his  rule.     Having  thus  concentrated  political 
power  in  his  own  person  he  determined  to  subdue  the  public 
mind,  which  the  rigour  of  his  laws  had  hitherto  rather  irritated 
than  reformed. 

The  Archbishop  Altoviti  was  a  rebel,  and  the  clergy  both 
secular  and  regular  were  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  deputed 
authority  of  his  vicar :  the  friai^s  proud  of  exclusive  privileges 
and  exempt  from  external  jurisdiction  gloried  beyond  the  rest  in 
their  license,  wherefore  heresy  seduction  homicide  and  robbery 
had  become  common  ecclesiastical  errors ;  the  nunneries  were 
far  from  immaculate  and  a  commission  expressly  appointed  to 
protect  their  morals  made  them  more  angry  than  decent  or 
devout.  In  1502  the  number  of  nuns  in  forty-five  convents 
amounted  to  four  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-one,  and  it 
was  rather  increasing  in  consequence  of  the  domestic  treatment 
of  Florentine  women,  which  favoured  by  law  and  seconded  by  the 
fierceness  of  existing  manners  drove  many  to  seek  a  quieter 
and  less  austere  retirement.     Kegulations  had  been  issued  by 

•  Relazione  delle  Magistrature  Fio-    anno  1763,  per  il  Gnin.  Duca  Leo- 
rentiue  dal  Pompeo  Neri,  fatta  nell'     poldo,  MS. 
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Cosimo  to  prevent  the  friars  entering  any  nunnery  without  a 
license  from  their  superior,  but  this  proving  useless  a  com- 
plete reform  of  these  religious  orders  became  necessary.  The 
Jesuits,  then  called  '' Uiiformed  Priests  of  the  Order  of  Jesus," 
were  subsequently  introduced  as  an  antidote  by  the  Cardinal  of 
Carjii  who  sent  two  of  them  to  Cosimo  in  IT)  K'.  iind  they  soon 
absorbed  all  courtly  favour,  Jacopo  Lsjnez  became  ducal  con- 
fessor, and  Ignatius  Loyola  earnestly  recommended  his  disciples 
to  the  Duke  who  established  them  at  Florence,  and  at  Siena 
immediately  after  the  conquest. 

No  victim  was  denied  to  the  stern  demands  of  the  Inquisition, 
the  only  condition  exacted  was  that  punishment  should  be  exe- 
cuted in  Florence,  for  Cosimo  was  too  jealous  to  allow  of  that 
tribunal's  overstepping  the  bounds  of  purely  religious  questions 
to  which  it  was  more  than  once  inclined.  He  prohibited  he- 
retical publications  in  1540  and  in  1553  allowed  an  edict  of 
the  Roman  Inquisition  to  be  published  in  the  capital  which  con- 
demned all  Hebrew  books,  especially  the  Talmud,  besides 
allowing  every  sort  of  vexatious  proceeding  against  the  Jews. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  first  attempt  of  the  popes  to 
assume  a  power  of  prohibiting  certain  publications  in  Tuscany, 
as  Charles  V.  was  the  first  secular  prince  who  began  it  in 
Europe.  Fearful  of  the  reformed  opinions  infecting  Flanders 
he  in  1546  ordered  the  theological  faculty  of  Louvaine  to 
publish  a  list  of  those  books  not  to  be  generally  read ;  ten 
years  later  this  catalogue  was  augmented  and  enforced  by  an 
imperial  edict,  but  it  was  Paul  IV.  who  fii-st  attempted  to  make 
it  of  universal  obligation.  For  this  purpose  in  1559  he  enu- 
merated three  distinct  classes  of  prohibited  works  and  a  list  of 
printers  whose  publications  on  any  subject  in  any  language 
were  interdicted  under  the  severest  penalties ;  but  Cosimo 
was  far  too  prudent  to  allow  this  without  looking  forward  to 
consequences  :  he  found  that  the  individual  injury  in  Florence 
alone  would  amount  to  more  than  100,000  ducats  and  every 


printer  and  bookseller  ruined  ;  that  the  result  would  be  an 
"  Auto  (la  fe  "  of  all  the  printed  books  in  Paris  Lyon  and 
Germany,  not  excepting  the  (jreek  and  Latin  classics,  many 
other  works  of  infinite  value  and  service  to  art  and  science, 
and  even  the  Bible  itself.  Whereupon  he  at  once  confined 
the  edict  to  religious  publications  astrology  and  magic.  The 
Dominican  monks  of  Saint  Mark's  would  have  blindly  obeyed 
this  decree  had  not  Cosimo  forbidden  them,  for  he  did  not 
choose  that  the  valuable  literary  presents  of  the  Medici  collected 
in  their  library  should  be  thus  sacrificed ;  with  these  sole  restric- 
tions all  other  works  were  publicly  burned  in  Florence.  In  the 
rest  of  Europe  the  injury  was  so  extensive  that  Basil  Zurich 
and  Frankfort  applied  publicly  to  the  Duke  for  protection 
through  his  influence  at  Rome  from  the  effects  of  an  edict 
which  was  destroying  them. 

Cosimo  would  allow  only  civil  jurisdiction  over  priests  accused 
of  political  crimes ;  he  revised  and  regulated  the  papal  claims 
for  tithes,  also  those  of  the  Rx)man  office  for  the  erection  of 
Saint  Peter's  established  by  Julius  11.  which  was  a  constant 
drain  on  all  funds  bequeathed  for  pious  uses  and  on  other  re- 
ligious conditions.     The  extreme  severity  of  Cosimo's  govern- 
ment, the  eternal  domiciliary  visits,  the  faintest  indications 
of  facts  habitually  punished  as  proved  crimes,  the  frequency 
of  exile  and  confiscation  of  property,  all  tended  to  maintain  a 
deadly  quiet  in  Florence  during  the  Senese  struggle ;  but  when 
that  ceased,  thinking  perhaps  that  he  had  gone  too  far  even 
for  his  own  policy,  a  general  pardon  was  proclaimed  for  exiles, 
the  only  one  during  his  seventeen  dismal  years  of  despotism  ! 
On  this  occasion  five  citizens  called  "  Graziatori "  or  Pardoners, 
were  appointed  with  full  power  to  absolve  all  political  criminals 
and  even  those  under  sentence  of  death  for  civil  off*ences :  their 
authority  lasted  two  months,  but  as  Cosimo  pulled  the  strings 
the  puppets  moved  as  he  listed  and  no  one  was  deceived ; 
nevertheless  this  act  of  clemency  somewhat  cheered  the  uni- 
versal gloom. 
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Where  any  real  or  imagined  danger  existed  Cosimo's  severity 
was  unbounded,  his  implacability  unappeasable;  but  he  was 
also  clear-sighted  and  well  knew  how  to  discriminate  between 
true  and  false  alarms :  during  the  full  stream  of  his  tyranny 
and  excess  of  rigour  a  club  of  young  men  was  formed  caUing 
themselves  the  ''PianigianV  Xo  the  number  of  aV)Out  thirty 
members  of  the  principal  Florentine  families  who  carried  a 
banner  on  which  was  painted  cabbages  and  turnips ;  they  used 
to  sup  together  and  always  with  some  burlesque  representation  of 
worldly  affairs,  ridiculing  amongst  other  things  all  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe,  to  each  of  which  they  attached  an  appropri- 
ate name  and  character.  This  club  was  of  course  denounced  as 
dangerous  to  the  state,  but  Cosimo  treated  it  lightly;  he  observed 
that  the  Florentines  were  always  in  the  habit  of  doing  such 
things  and  they  meant  nothing ;  that  conspiracies  were  not  made 
in  such  places,  in  such  numbers,  nor  with  so  various  a  set ;  and 
that  as  the  Florentine  bniin  must  ever  have  something  to  work 
on,  it  was  better  employed  in  these  amusements  than  in  brooding 
melancholy.  Many  exiled  families  were  restored  by  the  "  Gra- 
zifitorr  particularly  to  Pistoia  which  faction  had  nearly  de- 
populated ;  the  republican  laws  were  continually  revised  and 
corrected,  for  having  been  mostly  the  work  of  party  they  par- 
took of  the  spirit  and  barbarism  of  their  several  epochs,  a  spirit 
more  nearly  akin  to  vengeance  than  adapted  to  example  or 
improvement.  Severe  edicts  were  issued  against  assassins  who 
were  numerous;  in  1556  proceedings  were  instituted  against 
them  without  reference  to  the  ordinary  forms  of  justice,  and  both 
pardon  and  reward  were  offered  to  all  who  would  reveal  their 
employer  s  name  before  they  did  the  murder :  other  regulations 
attempted  the  conservation,  or  rather  the  regeneration  of 
morality ;  for  Cosimo  although  he  commonly  made  virtue  sub- 
servient to  self-interest  appreciated  the  good  of  a  moral  popu- 
lation :  others  again  secured  the  marriage  portions  of  widows 
by  making  them  payable  even  before  any  arrears  of  taxation 


that  might  be  owing  to  government*.  By  a  decree  of  the 
twenty-sixth  of  August  1541  he  reformed  the  '*Ruota''  or  body 
of  civil  judges  and  prescribed  limits  to  the  duration  of  lawsuits 
with  great  benefit  to  the  litigants  whose  vexations  in  the  Flo- 
rentine courts  seem  to  have  equalled  any  on  record ;  this  was 
followed  by  a  second  reform  in  May  1542  and  in  Febmary 
1548  the  suits  of  those  unable  to  pay  were  if  required  by  the 
parties  to  be  determined  summarily  without  any  attention  to 
legal  forms  but  simply  to  the  investigation  of  truth.  Blasphemy 
and  unnatural  crimes  were  rigorously  punished,  the  first  with 
perforation  of  the  tongue,  its  amputation  for  a  second  offence, 
and  lastly  by  condemnation  to  the  galleys;  the  second  by  whip- 
ping, imprisonment,  public  exposure  and  other  pains  according 
to  the  culprit's  age  and  quality,  and  for  the  third  offence,  the 
tlames  f. 

An  especial  code  was  compiled  for  the  ducal  militia  called 
the  ''Bauds,''  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  the  capital  and 
administered  solely  by  provincial  tribunals  in  order  to  relieve 
the  more  distant  militiamen  from  the  waste  of  time  and  money 
consequent  upon  litigation  in  the  metropolis.  The  punishments 
of  crimes  purely  military  were  distinguished  from  those  of  a 
mixed  or  merely  civil  nature  when  committed  by  these  soldiers : 
they  had  various  privileges  and  exemptions  ;  amongst  them  an 
absolute  freedom  from  all  taxes  except  the  gabella  and  the  salt- 
tax  :  they  were  eligible  to  municipal  honours  and  were  not 
employed  as  public  informers.  The  number  of  this  militia  in 
1551  amounted  to  fourteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy- 
four,  divided  amongst  eighteen  provinces  with  a  captain  to  each 
who  ruled  them  according  to  established  laws  and  regulations!. 

The  wars  of  Charies  V.  with  France  did  infinite  mischief  to 

*  Leggi  e  Bandi  di  Toscana,  Legge  di  Janaio,  1549.— Bando,  8  Luglio,  1542. 

Agosto,  xii",  1550.  :|:  Leggi  e  Bandi  di  Toscana,  Affari  tra 

t  Leggie  Bandi  diToscana,Affaritra  Privati.  —  Deliberazione,   Marzo   26, 

Frivati.— Deliberazione  in   benefizio  1 548.— Galluzzi,  Lib.  iio,  cap.  ix.— 

de    Poven  Litiganti,  and  Legge,  25  Adriani,  Lib.  xvi.,  p.  1169. 
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the  commerce  of  every  nation  which  engaged  in  them :  Lyon 
was  at  that  time  the  great  emporium  of  Europe  :  its  position 
being  almost  central  between  Flanders  Germany  and  Italy 
naturally  became  th^  depot  of  their  various  merchandize 
which  was  thence  distributed  into  other  parts  of  the  continent. 
Hence  also  it  had  become  the  principal  money-market  of  Europe 
and  enabled  the  French  monarchs  to  borrow  the  large  suras  re- 
quired for  war  with  great  facility  by  mortgaging  their  revenues. 
Aware  of  this  advantage  Charles  V.  endeavoured  to  turn  that 
stream  of  commerce  and  under  heavy  penalties  prohibited  any 
merchant  in  his  dominions,  which  then  fonned  the  bulk  of  civil- 
ized Europe,  from  making  their  payments  in  the  Lyonese  market, 
but  directing  them  to  Augsburg  as  a  more  convenient  centre 
between  Italy  and  the  Netherlands.  This  prohibition  coupled 
with  the  cessation  of  trade  between  the  belligerent  powers  dis- 
concerted the  whole  mass  of  European  trade  but  especially 
that  of  Italy  wliich  was  so  closely  mixed  up  with  the  city  of 
Lyon  that  the  latter  might  have  been  taken  for  an  Italian 
colony.  The  Florentines  alone  lent  more  than  1,250,000  of 
ducats  to  France  during  the  war ;  the  Lucchese  upwards  of 
730,000 ;  Genoa,  Milan,  Portugal  and  Germany,  as  commer- 
cially represented  in  the  Lyon  money-market,  also  contributed 
large  sums  even  against  their  own  sovereigns ;  but  the  com- 
merce there  being  mainly  absorbed  by  Italians  this  shock  was 
severely  felt  in  all  the  parent  states.  At  Lucca  the  want  of 
specie  became  so  great  that  after  coining  all  private  bullion  and 
ornaments  a  discussion  ensued  about  sending  even  chm'ch 
plate  to  the  mint,  so  numerous  were  the  bankruptcies.  The 
market  of  Florence  was  hurt  to  the  amount  of  600,000  ducats 
and  in  every  part  of  Italy  a  great  scarcity  of  specie  existed :  when 
this  dearth  was  at  its  height  Cosimo  had  most  need  of  money 
for  the  Senese  war  and  therefore  pressed  his  subjects  with 
forced  loans  and  extraordinary  taxation  :  he  did  not  listen 
to  the  advice  of  those  who  urged  him  to  imitate  the  emperor 


by  prohibiting  money  exchanges  with  Lyon  well  knowing  the 
ruin  it  would  bring  on  Florence,  but  more  wisely  resolved  to 
extract  all  the  national  benefit  he  could  out  of  existing  circum- 
stances. Knowing  therefore  that  in  consequence  of  the  war 
Spain  was  deprived  of  all  those  commodities  that  were  wont  to 
reach  her  from  Lyon  and  Italy  through  France,  he  managed  to 
establish  a  direct  commerce  with  that  country  for  fine  Tuscan 
fabrics,  such  as  gold  thread,  silks,  various  kinds  of  cloths,  gold 
brocades  and  nearly  all  the  Florentine  manufactures  for  which 
the  return  was  raw  silk,  wool,  cochineal,  pearls  and  other 
jewellery.  He  endeavoured  also  to  attract  foreign  manufac- 
turers from  Antwerp  and  various  other  places  to  settle  at  Pisa, 
and  did  persuade  George  Rests,  a  Flemish  tapestry  manufac- 
turer, and  Samminiati,  the  chief  silk-manufactui'er  of  Lucca 
with  five  hundred  workmen,  to  establish  themselves  in  Florence. 
The  object  was  to  collect  together  and  concentrate  in  his  own 
territory  every  scattered  remnant  of  Italian  industry  and  thus 
establish  a  fertile  source  of  national  revenue  ^^ ;  but  he  mistook 
his  means  when  in  order  to  create  a  home  market  for  the  sale 
of  manufactured  silks  in  1545  he  placed  a  duty  on  their  expor- 
tation, and  in  the  same  year  settled  a  certain  rate  of  wages  for 
workmen  in  the  various  branches  of  the  wool-trade  f. 

Venice  was  the  only  Italian  state  which  had  escaped  this 
general  decay ;  she  had  maintained  peace  and  pursued  its 
objects;  but  as  Florence  and  her  territory  though  greatly 
distressed  had  never  been  the  actual  seat  of  war  except  during 
the  short  incursion  of  Piero  Strozzi  and  its  accompaniments, 
every  circumstance  favoured  Cosimo's  plan,  at  least  as  a  present 


*  By  a  proclamation  of  12th  Decem- 
ber, 1545,  any  Florentine  silk  manu- 
facturer who  did  not  return  within  a 
month  was  outlawed  and  a  price  set 
upon  bis  head,  with  great  and  perma- 
nent privileges  for  his  murderer.  (Vide 
Legyi  c  Bandi  di  Toscana,  Bando, 


\2tJi  Decemler,  1545.) 
t  Leggi  e  Bandi  Tos.,  Affiiri  di  Com- 
mercio,  &c.,  "  Gratie,"  issued  24th 
November,  1546,  and  Deliberazione, 
20th  December,  1547. — Leggi  e  Bandi 
di  Tosc,  Legge,  22d  Feb.,  1545,  and 
Deliberazione,  Marzo  1,  1545. 
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expedient,  and  all  the  money  expended  by  the  French  army  in 
Siena  and  its  territory  was  ultimately  drained  off  to  his  domi- 
nions. With  these  stimulants  Florentine  industry  began  to 
revive  from  that  languid  and  depressed  condition  to  which 
years  of  calamity  had  reduced  it,  and  the  cloth  trade  was  more 
especially  benefited  notwithstanding  Cosimo  s  interference  with 
its  internal  regulations.  The  increase  of  this  manufacture  in 
1559  over  that  of  the  preceding  year  was  as  twenty  to  sixteen 
thousand  pieces  of  cloth  ;  the  greatest  number  ever  made  during 
the  republican  rule  having  been  about  twenty-three  thousand, 
and  in  1561  even  this  was  exceeded  by  seven  thousand;  but 
then  the  war  and  almost  exclusive  supply  of  Spain  occasioned 
so  rapid  and  unnatural  an  increase  which  afterwards  declined 
almost  as  speedily.  The  Levant  trade  had  nearly  ceased: 
there  were  but  four  Florentine  establishments  at  Pera  in  1554, 
and  two  years  after  only  one  of  them  existed.  Cosimo  however, 
learning  that  a  Turkish  envoy  was  at  Venice  immediately 
invited  him  to  Florence  and  succeeded  in  renewing  the  ancient 
treaties  of  commerce  with  that  people ;  but  Florentine  trade 
was  then  extinct,  the  place  was  pre-occupied  and  the  more 
western  nations  too  firmly  established  to  suffer  competition. 

This  unrelaxing  care  and  ready  sagacity  in  improving  every 
casual  and  evanescent  advantage  offered  by  times  and  circum- 
stances was  what  chiefly  enabled  Cosimo  to  raise  such  sums  as 
he  did  for  war  and  national  defence.  In  1552  he  imposed  a 
tax  on  the  grinding  of  flour  for  three  years,  but  finding  it  easily 
evaded  he  varied  the  method  of  collection  and  supplied  his 
wants  by  a  forced  loan  of  200,000  ducats.  This  was  divided 
into  several  classes  according  to  their  known  means  and  is  said 
to  have  been  paid  with  great  facility  :  another  was  imposed  in 
1558  and  from  none  of  them  were  absentees  exempted,  no  matter 
what  might  be  the  occasion  of  their  absence  *.     These  and 

♦  LegiPfi  e  Bandi  di   Toscana,  Legge  1*  e  2\  7th  October,  1552,  and  9th 
December,  1553. 


many  other  searching  branches  of  extraordinary^  taxation  formed 
the  principal  source  of  Cosimo 's  war  fund  ;  but  he  also  borrowed 
at  Antwerp  Venice  and  Genoa  without  difficulty,  for  his  pay- 
ments were  punctual  and  the  ease  with  which  by  the  force  of 
his  machinery  he  suddenly  raised  vast  and  extraordinaiy  exac- 
tions from  his  people  never  left  him  without  resources.     The 
other  European  princes  marvelled  how  so  much  could  be  ex- 
tracted from  so  small  a  state,  for  they  saw  him  not  only  contri- 
bute his  own  share  to  the  cost  of  war  but  also  money  to  the 
imperial  troops  who  generally  arrived  in  a  state  of  destitution 
and  consequent  mutiny.     The  Senese  war  cost  fully  3,000,000 
of  ducats,  a  sum  exceeding  that  amount  in  pounds  sterling  of 
the  present  day:  a  vast  effort  for  so  small  and  exhausted 
a  nation  urged  into  unnatural  exertion  as  it  were  by  the  gal- 
vanic influence  of  its  chief.     To  secure  provisions  for  this  con- 
test he  contracted  with  Genoa  for  a  three  years'  supply  at  a 
fixed  price  from  1552  :  and  in  1554  when  the  war  increased 
consumption  and  distress  was  extreme,  he,  as  already  noticed, 
after  vainly  attempting  to   fix  a  price  for  the  corn  market, 
supplied  the  country  by  declaring  the  trade  free  with  only  a 
fixed  importation  duty  from  the  merchant.     This  mitigated  the 
intensity  of  public  suffering  amidst  universal  scarcity  and  con- 
tributed to  maintain  a  war  in  which  famine,  force,  and  a  superior 
genius,  assisted  Cosimo  against  every  effort  of  his  adversaries. 
But  the  Duke  of  Florence  traded  with  Spain  and  Flanders 
also  on  his  own  private  account  in  com  jewellery  and  Italian 
merchandize  ;  a  pernicious  custom  for  the  general  interests  of 
trade,  and  ruin  to  individuals.    In  1558  the  scarcity  had  spread 
all  over  Italy  and  Sicily ;  war  had  driven  the  Lombard  pea- 
santiy  from  their  labours ;  no  seed  had  been  sown  for  three 
years  in  the  Senese  territory,  and  in  that  of  Florence  the 
sudden  revival  of  trade  and  bright  prospects  of  gain  had  raised 
the  commercial  at  the  expense  of  the  agricultural  spirit,  and 
gram  and  wine  and  oil  were  rare  productions  from  the  Tuscan 
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soil.  Candia  and  Corsica  supplied  wine  for  the  consumption 
of  Pisa  and  Lower  Tuscany,  but  oil  became  so  scarce  that  in 
1551)  the  cloth  trade  was  supplied  from  Perugia  Genoa  Naples 
and  Provence.  All  these  things  Cosimo  personally  overlooked ; 
he  had  indeed  a  minister  to  superintend  the  various  branches 
of  public  economy  and  private  trade  but  no  steps  were  taken 
without  his  knowledge,  and  autograpli  notes  were  attached  to 
every  document.  Currency,  taxes,  forced  loans,  and  all  the 
various  and  complicated  modes  of  imposition  were  regulated  by 
him  alone  even  to  the  classification  of  individuals :  he  also 
reestablished  the  lottery  in  the  form  of  a  company,  both  for 
money  and  jewels,  which  gained  30,000  ducats  in  the  first  draw- 
ing. Many  of  the  most  vexatious  and  oppressive  taxes  were 
imposed  ostensibly  for  the  war,  but  such  weeds  take  deep  root; 
they  still  continued  in  peace  and  finally  became  permanent 
branches  of  revenue !  Leghorn  was  made  a  free  port  and  its  popu- 
lation encouraged  by  exemption  from  taxes  and  other  immuni- 
ties ;  he  built  and  peopled  the  town  of  Porto  Ferraio  by  similar 
means  and  the  extension  of  these  privileges  to  any  foreigners 
who  would  colonise  it :  Pisa  in  like  manner  was  favoured  both 
in  merchandize  and  agriculture,  and  under  his  care  and  presence 
began  to  revive  from  her  long  and  melancholy  depression  :  her 
drains  were  restored,  her  rich  lands  no  longer  swamped  or 
pestilent  through  stagnant  waters  ;  her  university  flourished  ; 
the  court  often  resided  there ;  the  incipient  order  of  San 
Stefano  was  established  there  ;  commerce  and  manufactures, 
already  introduced  by  Portuguese  and  other  strangers,  were  still 
encouraged  there,  and  everything  now  combined  to  enliven  the 
aspect  of  that  once  illustrious  community*.  The  other  subject 
towns  were  similarly  cared  for  and  every  effort  was  exerted 
even  to  the  establishment  of  public  spectacles  and  such  amuse- 
ments, that  might  win  the  subject's  meek  and  cheerful  submis- 
sion to  despotic  sway.     The  fine  arts  were  encouraged  with  all 

*  Leggi  e  Bandi  di  Toscana,  passim. 
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the  liberality  and  much  of  the  taste  of  the  older  Medici: 
artists  were  supported  by  regular  salaries  and  encouraged  by  his 
notice ;  they  were  treated,  according  to  their  talents,  as  men 
of  genius,  as  gentlemen  hij  nature  and  acquirements  if  not  hy 
birth,  and  were  never  placed  in  that  painful  equivocal  and 
false  position  which  they  are  so  often  compelled  though  indig- 
nantly to  accept  in  the  lordly  mansions  and  palaces  of  Eng- 
land. Cosimo  was  most  anxious  to  tempt  Michael  Angelo  back 
to  Florence  and  addressed  him  in  terms  worthy  of  those  strong 
intellects  which  level  worldly  rank  and  acknowledge  the  nobility 
of  genius  even  though  it  should  illuminate  the  mind  of  a 
simple  artist.  "  We  well  know,"  he  says,  "  we  well  know  the 
"  respect  due  to  your  years  and  extraordinary  genius :  here 
"  you  shall  be  your  own  master  and  in  peace,  and  all  our 
"  endeavours  shall  be  for  your  comfort  and  your  honour."  He 
could  not  succeed :  the  disease  of  the  stone,  the  entreaties  of 
friends  and  the  erection  of  Saint  Peter's  compelled  Buonarruoti 
to  refuse  -•>. 

In  February  1500  Donna  Lucrezia  de'  Medici  was  received 
at  Ferrara  byher  husband  Alphonso  11.  with  all  the  taste  and 
magnificence  that  rendered  that  court  famous  beyond  all  others 
in  Italy.  The  young  Cardinal  Don  Giovanni  accompanied  his 
sister  and  then  proceeded  to  Rome  attended  by  a  numerous 
suite  of  distinguished  literary  men  chosen  by  Cosimo  as  his 
most  fitting  companions,  and  wdth  so  much  honour  that  by  the 
time  he  entered  that  capital  his  cavalcade  had  swelled  to  the 
number  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  horsemen  f.  Pius  IV. 
received  him  as  an  adopted  son,  blindly  prophesying  that  he 
would  furnish  a  fourth  pontiff  to  the  house  of  Medici  with 
which  the  holy  father  loved  to  be  thought  connected  although 
himself  a  Milanese  of  rather  humble  race.  Don  Giovanni  was 
lodged  in  the  palace  and  attracted  universal  regard  by  his 

.  „.  *  Galluzzi,  Lib.  ii",  cap.  ix.  and  x. 

tt.ni,\ita,  Lib.vii.,  p.  447.— Adriani,  Lib.  xvi.,  p.  I139.-Gallaz2i,  Lib. 

ui.,  cap.  1.,  p.  2/5.  ' 
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youth,  his  uncommon  beauty,  which  says  Adriani  "was  rather 
divine  than  human;"  by  his  modesty,  gravity,  and  well-regulated 
mmd.  He  had  been  educated  expressly  for  the  Church  and  dur- 
ing a  three  months'  residence  at  Rome  showed  mucli  discretion 
and  character  by  shunning  eveiy^  court  intrigue,  avoiding  every 
corruption,  and  occupying  his  time  in  doing  good  offices  to 
others  as  a  mediator  with  both  Cosimo  and  the  pontiff.  Pius 
soon  made  him  Archbishop  of  Pisa  and  endeavoured  to  bring 
about  a  marriage  between  his  eldest  brother  and  Maria 
Princess  of  Portugal,  but  she  being  too  proud  to  marry  the 
offspring  of  a  simple  duke  the  Pope  immediately  offered  to  raise 
Cosimo  to  the  kingly  dignity,  and  this  would  have  happened 
but  for  the  jealousy  of  Philip  II.  which  fomented  by  his  minis- 
ters filled  his  mind  with  notions  of  Milan  being  in  jeopardy 
from  a  secret  alliance  between  Rome,  Florence,  Venice  and 
Ferrara.  Seeing  this  and  unwilling  to  exasperate  a  king  whose 
friendship  was  necessary  to  both,  they  followed  the  Duke  of 
Alva's  advice  and  relinquished  the  negotiation,  which  in  some 
measure  relieved  that  monarch's  anxiety;  for  though  fully 
sanctioning  the  election  of  a  Spanish  subject  to  the  papacy 
Philip  still  looked  with  extreme  suspicion  on  the  unusual 
devotion  of  that  subject  to  the  able  and  powerful  Medici  *. 

Niccolo  Orsini  Count  of  Pitigliano  now  demands  our  atten- 
tion :  he  was  one  of  the  infamous  nobles  of  that  age  whose  lack  of 
power  alone  prevented  their  shining  with  all  the  notoriety  of  a 
Nero  or  a  Caligula,  and  the  transaction  about  to  be  related  pre- 
sents a  curious  picture  of  times  but  little  removed  from  those  to 
which  the  great  Florentine  secretary  is  accused  of  teaching 
*'  Macchiavelism !"  Having  dispossessed  his  own  father  and  left 
him  without  means  of  sustenance  in  a  wretched  state  of  existence 
at  Rome,  he  oppressed  his  vassals,  attempted  the  chastity  of 
his  son's  wife,  and  retained  the  town  of  Soana  in  despite  of  all 

*    Cini,   Vita,   Lib.   vii.,    p.    446.  — Adriani,   Lib.    xvi.,  pp.    1140-65.— 
Galluzzi,  Lib.  iii.,  cap.  i",  p.  276. 
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the  treaties  and  the  entreaties  of  Cosimo  to  whom  it  belont^ed 
as  a  portion  of  the  Senese  dominions.   Young  Orsini  indi^rnlnt 
at  the  domestic  insult  consulted  Cosimo  about  the  surest  mode 
of  murdering  his  own  father  ;  but  the  Duke  deeming  such  an 
act  somewhat  too  rough  and  dangerous  for  a  son  to  attempt 
kindly  undertook   the  office,    resolving   to   despatch  him  by 
other  hands  or  eject  him  from  Soana.     He  accordingly  sent 
assassins  to  murder  him  at  Pitigliano  but  either  from  want  of 
courage  or  Niccola  s  precautions  the  attempt  miscarried,  and  it 
was  then  resolved  that  the  young  Count  Alexander  shoiJd  sur- 
prise  the  town  of  Pitigliano  supported  by  Chiappino  Vitelli  with 
six  thousand  men.    Orsini  detected  the  plot  and  arrested  Alex- 
ander  who  subsequently  escaped  but  Vitelli  marched  on  Sovana 
or  Soana,  and  the  final  result  was  a  subsequent  acquisition  of 
that  place  by  Cosimo  *.    Towards  the  end  of  October  the  Duke 
of  Florence  leaving  his  son  Francesco  to  conduct  the  govern- 
ment,  proceeded  from  Siena  to  Rome  attended  by  eight  hundred 
Senese  and  Florentine  gentlemen  and  their  followers  :  at  the 
gates  he  was  received  by  Cardinals  Borromeo  and  Vitelli  and 
afterwards  by  those  of  Ferrara  and  Santa  Fiore  :  the  Floren- 
tines  in  Rome  whether  rebels  friends  or  exiles  also  assembled 
to  do  him  honour  as  one  united  body  all  under  one  common 
uniform  chosen  for  the  occasion,  the  garb  of  conciliation  humility 
and  peace !     Forty  of  these  in  crimson  raiment  escorted  the 
Tyra?u  of  Florence  from  the  city  gate  to  the  palace,  and  the 
whole  population  was  eager  to  gaze  on  a  prince  whose  msdom 
prudence  and  good  fortune  had  filled  Italy  with  wonder.    There 
were  no  doubt  many  friends  of  Cosimo 's  amongst  the  Roman 
Florentines,  but  more  of  his  enemies ;  wherefore  his  triumph 
must  have  been  complete  at  beholding  at  his  stirrup,  all  eager  to 
do  him  honour,  those  very  men  who  but  a  few  years  before  were 
moving  heaven  and  earth  to  annihilate  him  by  open  war  and 

Vi^£b"'vil^'p.4t5/-  ^^^^— ^^"-^^'  Lib.  iiio,  eap.io,  p.  280.-Cini, 
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secret  assassination  as  one  of  the  most  odious  tyrants  that  ever 
oppressed  a  nation  * !  Yet  Cosimo  was  Cosimo  still !  A 
little  greater ;  better  known ;  more  feared,  more  respected, 
more  formidable;  but  the  same  inexorable  tyrant  of  their 
country,  the  same  Duke  of  Florence  as  in  the  by-gone  war ! 
When  after  a  few  brief  years  the  most  generous  passions  and 
principles  thus  subside  and  melt  under  the  fenour  of  successful 
villany,  hailing  former  evils  as  a  present  good,  the  human  mind 
is  staggered  and  we  ask  whether  any  principle,  save  the  im- 
mutability of  truth  and  virtue,  be  worth  a  contest ! 

Cosimo  soon  became  absolute  in  Rome ;  he  directed  the  pontiff 
in  making  preparations  for  a  general  council  which,  although 
well-disposed,  the  latter  would  scarcely  have  had  the  resolution 
alone  to  accomplish ;  but  so  strong  was  the  public  belief  of 
Cosimo's  influence,  especially  in  the  sacred  college,  that  he  had 
the  credit  of  then  nominating  the  future  pontiff,  and  a  paper 
inscribed  "  Cosbmis  Mcdicis  Pontifcx  Maximits  "  was  placed  on 
the  statue  of  Pasquin.  The  council  was  proclaimed  in  November 
to  be  held  at  Trent  on  Easter-day  of  the  following  year  and 
was  in  fact  only  a  revival  of  the  last  which  had  been  dissolved 
by  war,  but  with  more  sanguine  expectations  of  ecclesiastical 
conciliation  and  religious  peace  f . 

Cosiiho  remained  about  a  month  longer  healing  divisions 
within  and  without  Rome  even  as  far  as  Tuscany  and  Lom- 
bardy,  and  thus  strengthened  and  consolidated  his  influence 
amongst  every  class  of  that  capital.  On  this  occasion  Pius  IV. 
presented  to  the  young  Cardinal  de' Medici  his  private  palace  and 
gardens,  and  to  the  Duchess  of  Florence  the  confiscated  posses- 
sions of  Bindo  Altoviti  on  condition  that  they  should  devolve 
to  Don  Garzia  at  her  death.  With  such  favour  and  influence 
Cosimo  returned  to  Florence  as  the  most  powerful  prince  in 
Italy,  and  if  the  vast  authority  of  the  popes  be  considered  perhaps 

♦  Galluzzi,  Lib.  iii«,  cap.  i»,  p.  283.— Adriani,  Lib.  xvi«,  p.  1165. 
t  Platina,  Vita  di  Pio  IV.,  p.  570.— Muratori,  Annali,  Anno  1561. 
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with  the  greatest  moral  influence  of  any  in  Europe  *.     On 
the  twenty-fifth  of  November  1560  while  the  Duke  was  still  at 
Rome  the  celebrated  Andrea  Doria  breathed  his  last  when 
nearly  ninety-foui'  years  of  age  ;  and  if  anything  were  wanting 
to  show  the  opinion  entertained  of  him,  the  belief  that  a  fear- 
ful storm,  which  swept   the   shores  of  Genoa   with   terrible 
destruction  of  life  and  property,  foretold  his  dissolution   is 
sufficient,  because   such  portentous   honours   were    in  those 
days  only  given   to  crowned  heads   or   the   most  illustrious 
princes  of  distinguished  reputation  f .    On  his  return  from  Rome 
Cosimo  spent  some  time  in  regulating  the   Valdi- 
chiana,  the  Maremma,  and  Leghorn ;   at  Siena  he   ^'^'  ^^^' 
formed  a  council  out  of  those  nobles  who  along  with  the  Cap- 
tain of  the  People  were  destined  to  elect  the  Seignoiy  privy 
counsellors  and  other  magistracies ;  he  also  created  an  office 
called  the  Conservators  of  the  State  to  superintend  the  revenues- 
he  strengthened  the  fortifications  of  Grosseto,   sketched   out 
some  plans  for  re-peopling  the  Maremma  and  certain  improve- 
ments at  Leghorn  and  finally  settled  himself  at  Pisa  l     He  had 
always  been  impressed  with  the  importance  of  keeping  up  a  naval 
force  capable  of  defending  his  coast  and  combating  the  infidels, 
and  therefore  instituted  an  order  of  knighthood  similar  to  that 
of  Malta  which  secured  a  permanent  squadron  of  galleys  with- 
out  the  expence  of  their  maintenance.     Pope  Pius  assisted  him 
with  ecclesiastical  funds;  he  also  worked  on  the  opulent  vanity 
of  Florence  and  contributed  largely  himself,  so  that  on  the 
sixth  of  November  the  institution  of  this  order  took  plaxie ;  and 
on  the  festival  of  San  Stefano,  the  second  of  August  UQH 
when  he  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Marciano 
and  the  victory  of  Monte  Murlo,  that  pope-saint  was  made 
patron  of  it,  Cosimo  himself  assuming  the  office  of  Grand 

luzzi,  Lb.  iii    Cu  io  V  \l^  r?«t     t'^u""".!'  ^'^'  ^^•'  P-  ^  ^  68-GalIuzzi, 
fM.r..r,lZ^!/Z:^-:^'''     ^.:ts%:  ii-A.n..to,   Lib. 
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Master  which  was  made  hereditary  in  the  ducal  line  of  Flo- 
rence. None  but  nobles  were  admitted  as  knights  and  marriage 
was  no  obstacle,  but  conjugal  fidelity  was  one  of  their  obliga- 
tions, coupled  with  neighbourly  charity  and  fidelity  to  the  Grand 
Master :  they  were  rich,  had  great  privileges,  and  very  soon 
equipped  a  small  but  active  squadron  with  which  some  brilliant 
exploits  were  subsequently  achieved-. 

We  now  come  to  the  narration  of  a  domestic  tragedy  which 
is  still  involved  in  mystery  and  will  probably  never  be 
clearly  elucidated,  because  such  deeds  are  not  placed  on 
record  by  those  whose  testimony  would  render  discussion  use- 
less. In  the  autumn  of  1562  Cosimo  as  was  his  custom  made 
a  journey  through  the  provinces  accompanied  by  the  duchess 
and  her  children  and  remained  for  a  while  at  Rosignano  about 
ten  miles  from  Leghorn  for  the  enjoyment  of  sporting.  The 
want  of  rain  this  year  was  supposed  to  have  engendered  a  fever 
which  spread  over  Italy  but  was  particularly  vuTdent  in  the 
Maremma:  on  the  sixteenth  of  November  Cardinal  Giovanni 
de'  Medici  was  taken  ill  at  Rosignano  and  died  on  the  twenty- 
first  at  Leghorn :  his  younger  brother  Don  Garzia  fell  sick 
about  the  same  time  but  struggled  against  the  fever  for  twenty 
days  and  finally  expired  at  Pisa :  the  duchess  who  had  been 
long  suffering  from  illness  soon  followed  her  children  :  Ferdi- 
nand, the  fourth  son,  was  ill  in  a  slighter  degree  but  ultimately 
recovered,  and  while  still  on  a  sick  bed  received  from  Pius  IV. 
the  cardinal's  hat  left  empty  by  liis  brother's  death,  apparently 
at  the  request  of  Cosimo  who  if  this  be  true  seems  not  to  have 
forgotten  his  ambition  even  in  the  midst  of  death  and  domestic 
calamity  f .  Such  was  the  public  account  and  substantially  the 
same  as  that  given  by  Cosimo  in  his  letters  to  Don  Francesco 
and  Philip  II.    Now  nothing  was  more  likely  than  such  attacks 

♦  Cini,   Vita,   Lib.    vii.,   p.    451.  —  p.  531. 

Adriani,  Lib.  xvi.,  p.  1178.  — Gal-  f  Ammirato  ho^vever  says  it  was  a 

lurzi.  Lib.  iii.,  cap.  ii Fontana,  Pregi  spontaneous  act  of  Pius  ;  Cini  agrees 

della  Toscana.— Ammirato,  Lib.  xxxv.,  in  this,  and  it  is  far  from  improbable. 
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of  fever  in  low  unwholesome  districts  at  a  moment  of  general 
sickness  when  the  town  of  Pietra  Santa,  only  a  few  miles  dis- 
tant, had  been  nearly  depopulated   and  when  seventy  in  a 
hundred  were  foiling  sick  at  Florence  itself.  Cosimo  s  firet  short 
letter  to  Don  Francesco  gives  a  simple  account  of  the  progress 
and  fatal  termination  of  this  disease  ;  but  his  second  elaborate 
epistle  which  tells  of  Don  Garzia's  death  appears  more  artificial 
and  mingled  with  so  many  studied  phrases  of  piety  and  resig- 
nation, as  to  give  the  notion  of  insincerity.     If  the  first  letter 
spoke  tmth  the  second  must  also  be  believed  and  all  idea  of 
crime  be  dissipated :  if  these  princes  were  ill,  one  for  five  or  six 
days  and  the  other  for  twenty,  it  is  strange  that  a  tale  of  blood 
should  be  instantly  fabricated  and  not  only  spread  throughout 
Italy  but  extend  even  to  the  Council  then  sitting  at  Trent  and  be 
generally  believed  by  the  assembled  prelates  and  ambassadors  ' 
As  the  story  ran,  one  brother  had  killed  the  other  and  the  fratri- 
cide had  been  murdered  by  his  own  father  in  anger  at  the  deed! 
Certain  it  is  that  Cosimo  was  esteemed  fuUy  capable  of  so  hor- 
rible an  act  for  the  tale  found  general  credit.   Some  peculiarities 
also  occurred :  the  body  of  Giovanni  was  not  exposed  according 
to  custom  at  Florence,  a  waxen  image  having  been  laid  on  the 
coffin  instead  :  this  might  have  been  requisite  but  it  had  the 
appearance  of  mystery;  it  encouraged  suspicion,  and  Cosimo  had 
too  many  foes,  was  too  bitteriy  hated  not  to  become  the  object  of 
calumny  whenever  a  fair  or  a  foul  occasion  was  presented  :  yet 
there  is  a  curious  fact  mentioned  by  Galluzzi ;  that  the  story 
of  these  murders  is  recorded  in  all  the  manuscript  chronicles  of 
the  time  but  in  none  of  the  published  historians !    They  differ 
m  dates  and  circumstances  as  may  be  supposed  but  prove  the 
general  impression,  and  what  is  worse,  the  universal  belief  in 
Cosimo's  capability  of  so  acting.     There  seems  no  reason  for 
discreditmg  the  story  of  a  dispute  between  the  brothers,  nor  that 
a  slight  wound  might  liave  been  received  when  Don  Giovanni 
was  already  fever-struck  nor  that  both  accidents  might  have 
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thus  combined  to  cause  his  death ;  and  we  naturally  seek  for  some 
extenuating  circumstances  in  contemplating  so  horrible  a  deed: 
but  in  whatever  way  it  occurred  the  blow  must  have  been  terrible 
to  Cosimo's  ambition  if  not  to  his  paternal  love ;  this  boy  was  his 
favourite,  and  his  early  promotion  gave  the  Duke,  who  was  still 
in  the  vigour  of  life,  reasonable  expectations  of  seeing  him  in  the 
chair  of  Saint  Peter.  His  grief  and  indignation  against  the  de- 
stroyer of  his  hopes  must  therefore  have  been  excessive,  and  it  is 
possible  that  a  man  so  familiar  with  the  dagger  and  the  bowl 
might  have  given  way  to  fuiy  even  against  his  own  off^pring ;  and 
from  habitual  self  command,  its  outbreak  and  mastery  over  such 
a  spirit  would  have  been  so  much  the  more  terrible.  His  own 
letter  describes  Don  Garzia  as  convalescent  when  Giovanni  died, 
but  adds  '*  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  new  fever,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  bleed  him''  *.  Now  it  is  far  from  improbable,  if  the 
quarrel  between  the  two  brothers  be  correctly  stated,  that  just 
before  this  sudden  relapse  the  duchess,  as  the  story  declares, 
might  have  taken  her  favourite  Don  Garzia  to  implore  his 
father's  forgiveness  while  his  fury  was  still  unabated,  and  that 
then  the  deed  was  done  ;  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
he  was  killed  on  the  spot,  and  an  illness  of  ten  or  twelve  days 
is  no  unusual  consequence  of  a  mortal  wound.  If  the  narrative 
of  these  murders  is  true  the  Florentine  historians  were  not  likely 
to  record  it  while  the  Medici  ruled  in  Florence,  and  private 
family  records  are  precisely  what  should  be  searched  for  the 
prevailing  belief,  if  not  for  the  veracity  of  such  occurrences.  The 
story  was  in  fact  so  current  in  the  Council  of  Trent  where  it 
was  received  from  Rome,  that  the  Duke's  ambassador  Giovanni 
Strozzi  officially  informed  his  master  of  the  cij-cumstance. 
Botta,  Muratori,  Galluzzi  and  Sismondi  all  mention  this  tragedy 
with  various  judgment ;  the  latter  citing  De  Thou  and  the 

p.  534, — Adriani,Lib.xvii.,p.  1273. — 
Muratori,  Anno  1562.— Botta,  Storia 
d'ltalia,  Lib.  xii.,  p.  117,  12mo.  Ed. 


♦  Sismondi,  vol.  xii.,  p.  180. — Cini, 
Lib.  vii",  p.  460. — Galluzzi,  Lib.  iii", 
rai).  iii.,  n.  21. — Ammirato,  Lib.  xxxv., 
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manuscript  chronicle  of  *'  Settimani  *;'*  but  the  following  account 
is  from  the  "  Origine  e  Descendenza  delta  Casa  de'  Medici," 
a  manuscript  history  of  the  family,  which  as  it  seems  to  be  that 
generally  received  by  modern  historians  may  be  here  trans- 
lated, the  date  however  being  erroneous.  **  And  thus  finding 
himself  with  a  good  large  family  the  Lady  Eleonora  his  wife 
went  willingly  with  him  to  Pisa,  especially  in  winter,  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  sharp  air  of  Florence  as  well 
as  the  conspiracies  of  the  Florentines.  Repairing  to  the 
best  sporting  country  for  his  own  great  satisfaction  and  the 
delight  of  his  sons  who  were  continually  diverting  themselves 
in  this  manner,  there  happened  a  strange  accident :  for  some 
morning  about  the  month  of  February  1562  (November?) 
the  Cardinal  of  Medicis,  second  son  of  Duke  Cosimo  began 
to  dispute  about  the  sports  of  the  field  with  Don  Garzia 
his  brother,  and  son  of  the  same  Grand  Duke.  The  cause 
of  this  dispute  was  a  goat,  and  both  coming  to  high  words 
and  worse  deeds,  Don  Garzia  drew  his  sword  and  wounded 
Cardinal  Giovanni  severely  in  the  thigh.  The  Duke  Cosimo 
hearing  a  scuffle  ran  to  the  place  where  he  heard  this  noise 
and  finding  mischief  already  done  applied  the  dressings  with 
his  own  hand  and  instantly  sent  off  to  Florence  for  Master 
Antonio  Venturini  surgeon  from  Sarzana;  but  because  the 
sword  had  passed  quite  through  the  thigh  and  the  muscles 
of  the  same,  for  which  thing  there  was  little  remedy,  the  poor 
Seignor  after  a  few  days  died  at  Leghorn.  The  Duke  being 
at  Pisa  on  his  return  to  Florence ;  the  duchess  (who  loved 
Don  Garzia  as  she  loved  her  own  eyes)  knowing  that  he  had 
committed  a  great  crime,  but  thinking  that  the  ikther's  anger 


*  Notizie  del  Palazzo  di  Pisa  da 
A'nguiUesi^''  —  De  Thou,  "  Histoire 
Univertel.^''  Settimani  is  well  known 
but  kept  secret  and  difficult  of  access. 
The  "  Origine  e  Descendenza  della 
Cam  de  Medici,"'  I  have  found  accu- 


rate where  I  could  confront  it  with 
good  authorities.  An  old  copy  of  this 
MS.  is  now  in  my  own  possession,  the 
date  of  which,  from  the  character  of 
the  writing,  is  probably  of  the  seven- 
teeath  century. 
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was  past,  called  Don  Garzia  to  her  and  said,  '  Go  Don  Garzia 
'  to  your  father's  presence  and  on  your  knees  ask  pardon  for 
*  the  fault  you  have  been  guilty  of.'    He,  prompt  at  his  mother's 
command  immediately  obeyed,  presenting  himself  before  the 
Duke  his  father.    But  the  blood  was  still  boiling ;  the  duchess 
was  in  too  much  haste :  the  father  on  seeing  the  son,  although 
humbly  and  with  eyes  full  of  tears  he  sought  pardon  for  the 
cnme  he  had  committed,  not  heeding  what  his  boy  was  saying 
and  still  overcome  by  rage,  without  regarding  anything  seized 
on  his  sword  and  with  one  blow  despatched  him.    The  duchess 
hearing  of  the  shocldng  event  was  instantly  overcome  by  so 
bitter  a  grief  that  taking  to  her  bed  she  closed  her  eyes  and 
overcome  by  sorrow  most  miserably  died.     The  three  bodies 
came  to  Florence  in  coffins,  the  people  and  the  citizens  making 
a  great  tumult  because  of  this  accident.    By  the  death  of  these 
personages  the  felicity  of  that  family  terminated,  for  in  beauty 
of  countenance  they  all  three  resembled  angels  "*. 

This  tale  is  simply  told  and  accompanied°by  so  many  circum- 
stances  as  to  impart  considerable  weight  to  its  authority :  other 
manuscripts  say  that  the  duchess  accompanied  Don  Garzia  to 
Cosimo's  presence  and  saw  him  murdered ;  but  with  some  trifling 
variation  in  circumstances  the  substance  of  all  is  said  to  be  the 
same  and  shows  the  general  belief  in  Cosimo  's  guiltiness.    Eleo- 
nora  herself  was  not  much  regretted  ;  though  very  charitable  she 
teemed  with  Spanish  pride,  had  but  little  intercourse  with  the 
dames  of  Florence  and  was  ever  surrounded  by  her  countiy- 
people  :  she  however  was  the  only  channel  to  the  Duke's  favour 
and  thus  far  lamented,  for  she  alone  could  smooth  his  an-ry 
moods,  and  maintained  her  influence  to  the  last  "" 

These  melancholy  events  did  not  at  once  detach  Cosimo  from 
his  duties  or  interests,  but  they  seem  in  conjunction  with  severe 
constitutional  disorders  to  have  decided  him  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  design  which  he  had  long  been  meditating,  namely 

•  «  Origine  e  Descendenza  dclla  Casa  de'  Medici,"  MS.,  folio  265. 
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the  partial  resignation  of  his  sovereign  authority  to  Don  Fran- 
cesco.    The  latter  was  recalled  from  Madrid,  but  not  imme- 
diately associated  with  his  father's  government,  for   ^^  ^^^^ 
Cosimo  employed  the  year  1563  in  regulating  and 
augmenting  his  navy,  then  commanded  by  Duke  Alexander's 
natural  son  Giulio  de'  Medici ;  and  also  in  disciplining  the 
crews  and  exercising  the  knights  of  San  Stefano  in  then:  new 
profession.      Abroad,  the  Duke  was  occupied  in  accelerating 
his  son's  marriage  with  the  Archduchess  Giovanna  of  Austria 
and  in  settling  a  dispute  of  precedence  between  Florence  and 
Ferrara  a  question  to  which  vast  and  even  ridiculous  import- 
ance was  attached  in  those  ceremonious  days.     At  last  in  the 
month  of  May  1564,  being  reduced  by  sickness,  with  passions 
weakened,  ambition  blunted,  and  a  desire  for  peace   ^^  ^^^^ 
and  personal  repose;    after  seven-and-twenty  years 
of  arduous  and  difficult  government  in  the  most  trying  times ; 
Cosimo,  the  jealous,  grasping,  high-reaching  Cosimo  astonished 
Italy  and  the  world  by  resigning  public  affairs  to  his  son's 
management  and  thus  steadying  him  betimes  on  the  throne 
of  Tuscany.     The  general  tranquillity  of  Europe  and  perfect 
calm  of  Italy  favoured  this  act  which  was  formally  ratified  on 
the  first  of  May,  but  substantially  under  the  following  condi- 
tions and  restrictions.    He  retained  the  ducal  title  and  supreme 
authority  over  all  Florentine  Tuscany ;  the  marquisate  of  Cas- 
tiglione  della  Pescaia ;  the  nomination  of  his  naval  and  mili- 
tary commanders  and  the  governor  and  subaltern  authorities  of 
Siena ;  the  revenues  of  all  Senese  allodial  possessions,  and  the 
mines  and  revenues  of  Pietra  Santa :  he  preserved  an  exclusive 
right  to  the  use  of  every  ducal  palace  and  villa  and  to  all  his 
moveable  property,  with  certain  commercial  capitals  and  credits 
within  and  without  the  state.     No  governors  or  military  com- 
manders were  to  be  nominated  or  displaced  without  his  permis- 
sion ;  no  part  of  the  territory  was  to  be  alienated,  the  works 
at  the  Pitti  palace  were  to  be  continued  at  Don  Francesco's 
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cost  and  a  liberal  salary  was  to  be  paid  to  the  young  cardinal 
Don  I  erdinand.  As  this  act  of  abdication  derived  its  force  and 
vigour  entirely  from  his  will,  so  in  case  of  dispute  it  was  to  be 
interpreted  by  that  alone,  which  he  resolved  should  stUl  rei-n 
paramount  in  Tuscany.  ° 

A  proceeding  so  unlooked  for  surprised  everybody  and  he  was 
even  suspected  of  aspiring  to  the  papacy,  but  the  abdication  was 
really  superficial ;  Francesco  became  a  simple  lieutenant  and 
supreme  power  remained  essentially  withCosimo;  he  thus  threw 
on  the  drudgery  of  government,  secured  a  quiet  succession 
for  his  son  and  cleared  himself  from  the  charge  of  ambition 
with  which  he  had  been  generally  taunted  *. 

Don  Francesco  at  twenty-four  years  of  age  assumed  the  title 
of  Pnnce  Regent  on  his  fathers  birth-day  the  eleventh  of  June 
lo64  and  received  the  prompt  submission  of  both  states  but  the 
good-will  of  neither,  for  he  possessed  more  than  Cosimo's  most 
odious  qualities  without  his  talents.     The  latter  after  arrancnnc. 
uliat  was  necessaryfor  his  own  dignityand  comfort  retired  to'the 
pleasures  of  a  country  life  and  comparative  tranquillity;   with- 
out  however  renouncing  aJl  attention  to  the  government  or 
entirely  ceasing  to  watch  Don  Francesco's  proceedings.     For 
this  purpose  he  gave  him  Bartolommeo  Concini  as  minister  and 
through  him  influenced  the  Regent  s  measures  while  he  secured 
a  certain  channel  ol  information.    Neither  did  Cosimo  abandon 
his  navy  but  energetically  promoted  eveiy  improvement ;  of 
ten  galleys  which  he  ordered  to  be  built  five  were  entirely  at 
h,^  own  expense,  the  crews  of  the  rest  were  maintained  by 
Philip  who  was  joined  by  eight  of  them  in  his  great  African 
expedition  f.    About  this  time  the  Corsican  insurrection  led  by 
Sampiero  against  Genoese  oppression  was  at  its  height  and 
twice  had  these  insurgents  offered  the  sovereignty  of  their  island 

Lb'iiio  tp     iioP;1fo^--«^".-^''     +  Mecatti,vol.  iio,  /727.-Ammi. 

Lib  XXXV   053/  ^M    T'^.'^r'^'v'     ""'^^  ^'^'   ^'^^^•'  p.  539.- Adriani, 
i.iD.xxxv.,p.o3/.— Mimiton,Annali.     Lib.  xviijo,  p.  1280. 
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to  Cosimo  ;  but  he  feared  the  odium  of  disturbing  the  peaxie  of 
Italy,  was  too  prudent  to  enter  singly  on  his  own  account  mto 
a  war  with  such  a  naval  power  as  Genoa,  and  not  generous 
enouc'h  to  assist  the  brave  Corsicans  on  theirs  ;  so  with  a  few 
nominal  succours  as  a  mark  of  courtesy  to  Sampiero  and  vexa- 
tion to  the  Genoese,  he  quietly  left  them  to  their  fate  *. 

The  most  remarkable  occurrence  of  this  year  was  the  death 
of  Michelangelo  Buonarmoti  an  artist  whose  works  in  architec- 
ture, sculpture  and  painting  have  for  more  than  three  centuries 
been  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  world.  This  great  man 
possessed  the  rare  merit  of  never  having  been  even  accused  of 
crime  or  immorality  during  an  active  life  of  ninety  years'  dura- 
tion, and  in  an  age  when  all  moral  ties  were  habitually  broken 
despised  and  ridiculed !     His  body  was  brought  to  Florence 
where  a  magnificent  public  funeral  did  honour  to  his  memory  ; 
but  only  after  having  been  clandestinely  smuggled  from  Rome  in 
a  bale  of  merchandise !  It  was  buried  in  San  Lorenzo.  Two  days 
after  his  decease  the  great  Galileo  entered  this  world  as  if  to  com- 
pensate mankind  for  his  loss  f  !     On  the  Emperor  Ferdinand's 
death  in  June  1564  the  negotiations  for  a  marriage  between  the 
Prince  Regent  and  Giovanna  of  Austria  were  renewed  with  his 
son  Maximilian  11.  and  to  facilitate  it  Pius  IV.  wanted  to  make 
Tuscany  an  arch-duchy  so  that  the  Medici  might  equal  Gio- 
vanna in  dignity,  but  the  emperor  objected  to  this  and  the  idea 
was  abandoned.     Lucrezia  de'  Medici  Duchess  of  Ferrara  died 
and  not  without  suspicions  of  foul  play  on  the  part  of  her 
husband,  who  was  now  affianced  to  Giovanna's  sister  the  Arch- 
duchess Barbara:    both   mariiages  were  to  have  been  cele- 
brated in  Trent  but  the  disputes  for  precedence  prevented  this 
and  each  prince  was  married  in  his  own  dominions.      Carlo 
Borromeo  whom  Pius  IV.  had  despatched  to  honour  Fran- 
cesco's nuptuals  was  suddenly  recalled  in  consequence  of  the 

•  Adriani,    Lib.   xviii",   p.    1287.—     t  Osservatore  Fiorentino,  vol.  v.,  p. 
Ammirato,  Lib.  xxxv.,  p.  537.— Gal-     33.— Ammirato,  Lib.  xxxv.,  p.  538. 
luzzi,  Lib.  ill.,  cap.  ill.,  p.  45. 
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pontiff's  illness;  and  his  death  on  the  ninth  of  December  1565 
threw  a  gloom  over  the  marriage  of  Giovanna  which  seemed 
almost  to  foretel  her  subsequent  unhappiness.  She  was  received 
at  Florence   with    such  taste  and  splendour  as  were  alone 
equalled  bj  the  reception  given  to  her  sister  at  Ferrara  then 
the  most  brilliant  court  in  Italy  :  yet  she  came  to  a  dwelling 
of  seduction,  adultery,  murder,  and  every  other  infamy,  all 
covered  with  a  goM-bespangled  veil-.  Cosimo  taking  advantage 
A.  D.  1565.   ^^  pr*jfound  peace  and  abundant  revenues  deteimined 
to  build  a  strong  frontier  town  on  the  ecclesiastical 
confines  near  Castrocaro  touching  the  territory  of  Forli,  but 
while  the  priest,  as  was  then  usual,  performed  the  ceremony  of 
laying  the  comer  stone  the  sky  became  suddenly  overcast  with 
a  dai'k  mass  of  clouds  and  the  whole  country  was  thrown  into 
deep  shadow,  all  but  that  single  spot  marked  out  for  the  incipient 
fortress :  this  was  taken  as  a  favourable  omen  and  the  place 
immediately  received  the  appellation  of  "  Terra  del  Sole:'  On 
the  confines  of  Urbino  too,  near  Sestina  he  built  another  town, 
and  a  third  in  the  vicinity  of  ''Pieve  dl  Santo  Stefano"  called 
*'  Sasso  dl  Si?none:'  all  for  the  strengthening  of  his  frontier:  with 
equal  providence  Cosimo  took  advantage  of  peace  to  cast  artilleiy 
and  maintain  his  defences  in  an  efficient  state,  feeling  war  to 
be  the  time  for  benefiting  by  preparations  already  made,  not  for 
making  them  ;  and  when  the  archduchess,  or  as  she  was  then 
called,  the  Queen  Giovanna  entered  Florence  towards  the  end 
A.D.  1566.   ^^  t^isyear,  Cosimo  was  enabled  to  send  her  an  escort 
of  four  thousand  regular  infantry  and  five  hundred 
light  horse  all  well  equipped,  in  perfect  discipline,  and  ready  for 
the  field  f . 

Pius  IV.  was  one  of  those  pontiffs  who  without  giving  much 
promise  in  the  second  rank  won  golden  opinions  in  the  first; 

•  Mecatti,  Stom  Cronologica  di  Tos-  d'ltalia,  Lib.  xii.,  p.  157— Ammirato, 

^°^7.?"«-  «  I>e«'en».  de'  Medici.—  Lib.  xxxv.,  p.  540. 

Lini,  Lib.  viio,  p.  471— Galluzzi,  Lib.  f  Ammirato,  Lib.  xxxv.,  p.  538. 
m.,  cap.   IV.,  p.  59.  —  Botta,  Storia 


a  fact  as  regarded  public  affairs,  in  some  degree  perhaps  the 
consequence  of  Cosimo 's  prudent  influence.  Be  this  as  it  maj^ 
he  left  behind  him  a  character  for  virtue  disinterestedness  and 
patriotism  unstained  by  the  usual  crimes  and  vices  of  popes 
and  applauded  in  the  memory  of  his  subjects.  He  reassembled 
and  terminated  the  Council  of  Trent  with  a  sincere  intention 
of  executing  its  decrees ;  he  reformed  the  Roman  tribunals, 
maintained  j^eace  and  abundance  in  his  dominions,  promoted 
men  of  reputation  to  the  purple,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation 
for  better  pontificates ;  he  avoided  nepotism,  ornamented  Rome, 
and  with  great  experience  of  the  world  united  considerable 
erudition  and  an  extraordinary  memoiy.  His  nephew  the 
Cardinal  Carlo  Borromeo  influenced  a  large  portion  of  the 
sacred  college,  and  against  their  inclinations  but  from  a  disinter- 
ested conviction  of  his  merit,  persuaded  them  to  choose  Michele 
Ghislieri,  called  the  Cardhial  Alessandrmo,  chief  Inquisitor 
of  Rome.  His  election  was  published  on  the  seventh  of 
January  1560  to  the  great  terror  and  mortification  of  the. 
Romans,  who  expected  a  second  Caraffa,  nor  did  the  beneficent 
name  of  Pius  V.  abate  their  consternation.  When  informed 
of  this  he  exclaimed  "  We  trust  with  God's  assistance  to  act  in 
"  such  a  way  tliat  the  l^mans  will  be  more  sorry  for  our  death 
"  than  for  our  election  "*. 

From  the  "  Fra  Michele  delV  Inquizione''  as  he  was  named, 
no  mildness  was  expected,  so  that  his  first  acts  agreeably  sur- 
prised the  world :  yet  he  had  full  provocation  for  any  reform 
however  rigid  when  fifty  thousand  lascivious  friars  were  swarm- 
ing over  Italy,  and  plunged  in  utter  licentiousness  had  become 
a  national  calamity  !  The  nuns  also,  as  might  be  expected  with 
such  visitors  to  confess  them,  forgot  their  vows,  welcomed  their 
paramours,  and  gave  ample  scope  for  the  reproof  and  ridicule 
of  heretics f.    Pius  V.  lauded  Cosimo's  religious  zeal  as  shown 

*  Platina,  Vite,  p.  576.— Muratori,  Annali. 
+  Botta,  Lib.  xii.,  p.  162.— Galluzzi,  Lib.  iii«,  cap.  iv.,  p.  63. 
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by  his  naval  operations  against  the  infidels,  and  although  the 
latter  disapproved  of  the  papal  election  a  mutual  compact  was 
soon  concluded  between  them  for  the  surrender  of  criminals 
belonging  to  either  state  if  demanded,  and  against  making  the 
frontier  line  a  bar  to  the  pursuit  of  obnoxious  individuals  what- 
ever might  be  their  offence.  The  first  fruit  of  this  was  Cosimo's 
infamous  abandonment  of  his  friend  and  favourite  Piero  Came- 
secchi  to  the  pontiff's  inquisitorial  zeal  and  religious  bigotry. 

Camesecchi  was  a  Florentine  of  higli  family  who  through  good 
and  evil  fortune  had  steadily  adhered  to  the  Medici :  he  had 
been  secretary  to  Clement  VII.  was  protected  by  Catharine  of 
Medicis,  and  believed  himself  to  be  one  of  the  most  intimate 
friends  and  favourites  of  Cosimo.  Tired  of  Rome,  after  the 
death  of  Clement  he  sought  the  company  of  learned  men  in 
both  France  and  Italy  and  amongst  them  the  principal  reformers 
of  the  time,  such  as  his  counti-yman  Peter  Martyr,  Bernardo 
Occhino  of  Siena,  Melancthon  and  others,  and  thence  became 
in.bued  with  heretical  opinions.  Catharine  of  Medicis,  who 
was  more  of  a  politician  than  a  fanatic,  protected  him  from  the 
Inqu'  iition  in  France ;  but  removing  to  Venice  he  was  again 
summoned,  yet  saved  by  Cosimo's  dexterity  from  appearing  at 
Rome  .rntil  the  pontificate  of  Pius  IV.  enabled  him  to  go  there 
with  safety ,  By  the  Duke's  influence,  after  a  bold  defence,  he 
was  pronounced  free  from  heretical  pollution  and  acknowledged 
as  a  true  Catholic  and  obedient  son  of  the  Church :  this  warning 
was  however  not  sufficient  to  deter  Camesecchi  from  continuing 
his  intercourse  with  heretics  or  assisting  the  escape  from  Tus- 
cany of  Putro  Gelido  da  San  Miniato  called  "  II  Pero,''  a  man 
of  great  talent  and  learning  who  had  also  served  Clement  VII. 
and  afterwards  Cosimo  at  the  court  of  France.  The  Duchess 
Renata  of  Ferrara  had  converted  and  protected  "  II  Pero"  both 
in  France,  where  she  had  subsequently  retired,  and  previously 
in  Italy,  and  Camesecchi's  conversation  confirmed  his  heretical 
opinions.  While  in  France  II  Pero  incurred  the  queen's  displea- 


i 


sure  and  fled  to  Geneva  where  he  became  a  minister  of  the  church 
and  a  ruined  man :  from  Geneva  he  entreated  the  exertion  of 
Cosimo's  influence  for  the  assembly  of  a  council  in  the  centre 
of  Germany  and  the  pontiff's  personal  attendance  there,  Car- 
nesecchi  as  was  believed,  having  suggested  such  application  to 
the  Duke.  All  this  was  well  known;  wherefore  Pius  V. 
believing  Camesecchi  to  be  a  leader  of  Italian  heresy  deter- 
mined to  cmsh  him,  and  although  Cosimo  well  knew  that  his 
friend  on  quitting  Florence  was  destined  to  the  block  the 
gibbet  or  the  stake,  yet  when  placed  in  contact  with  political 
interests  all  friendship  evaporated  !  He  vainly  attempted  to 
save  Camesecchi  by  attributing  his  errors  to  mental  vacillation 
rather  than  mature  conviction,  an  assertion  which  was  negatived 
thirteen  months  after  by  that  martyr's  unflinching  resolution  at 
the  stake.  On  the  twenty-first  of  September  1567,  he  calmly 
received  his  sentence  and  the  flame-painted  and  devil-sprinkled 
cloak  called  "  Samhenito'  was  thrown  over  him ;  execution  was 
postponed  for  ten  days  at  Cosimo's  entreaty  in  order  to  give  time 
for  recantation,  but  Camesecchi  remained  firm,  despised  death, 
and  perished  by  decapitation  and  the  flames.  His  behaviour  was 
a  fine  example  of  the  force  of  religious  principle ;  perhaps  his 
persecutor  was  no  less  sincere  in  his  mistaken  zeal ;  but  Cosimo 
had  no  such  excuse.  Camesecchi  insisted  on  appearing  at  his 
execution  in  new  linen  with  new  and  ornamented  gloves  (the 
only  parts  of  his  dress  left  uncovered  by  the  *'  Sambenito')  and 
met  his  fate  with  a  spiiit  worthy  of  any  martyr  to  religious 
opinions.  This  bigoted  and  bloody  act,  then  common  in  Spain 
and  England,  was  new  in  Italy  and  filled  the  land  with  dread  : 
each  individual  trembled  for  himself,  for  his  friends,  and  his 
kinsfolk ;  confidence  was  destroyed,  and  hardly  a  religious 
whisper  disturbed  the  sHence,  even  of  the  most  secret  chambers 
in  Florence  *. 

•  Botta,  Storia,  Lib.  xii.,  p.  174,-     -Adrian,',  Lib.  xix.,  p.  1348.-Am- 
Galluzzi,  Lib.  uio,  cap.  iv.,  pp.  65-72.     mirato,  Lib.  xxxv.,  p.  542. 
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Cosimo  bv  thus  immolatinj?  one  of  his  clearest  friends  on  the 
altar  of  poHtical  interest  and  fanaticism,  spread  terror  and  inse- 
curity through  his  dominions  and  cleared  the  way  for  succeeding 
horrors  :  Aonio  Paleario  and  the  Socinians  had  sown  suspicious 
seed  in  Siena  and  bitter  fmits  were  produced ;  men  and  women 
were  equally  pursued  with  all  the  wrath  of  bigotiy,  and  even 
the  Pisan  university  soon  became  destitute  of  scholars  and  pro- 
fessors ;  five  women  were  burned  at  Siena,  and  the  witch  and 
the  philosopher  bound  hand  in  hand  were  dragged  together 
before  the  dismal  inquisitors  *  !     Yet  these  were  the  days  of 
Tasso,  Ariosto,  and  Sannazzaro  !     But  what  can  avail  against 
bigotry  ?     What  slavery  equals  that  of  the  mind  ?    What  delu- 
sions, what  errors  are  more  mischievous  than  those  of  religion  ? 
As  a  widower,  Cosimo  unscrupulously  indulged  his  natural 
temperament  and  made  Eleonora  degli  Albizzi  his  mistress  with 
her  fether's  consent  I     Times  were  sadly  changed  since  her 
great  ancestor  Rinaldo  drove  the  first  Cosimo  trembling  from 
his  country !  What  would  the  proud  Albizzi  of  those  turbulent 
but  high-spirited  times  have  felt  could  they  have  foreseen  that 
one  of  their  own  descendants  had  consented  to  sacrifice  his 
daughter  s  honour  to  the  passions  of  the  worst  tyrant  of  the 
rival  race  !     Virginius  stabbed  his  child  to  save  her  from  a 
similar   calamity :    but   the    Florentines  were  not  Piomans  ! 
Cosimo's  affection  for  this  beautiful  girl  increased  so  rapidly 
that  Don  Francesco  became  alarmed  lest  it  should  end  in  mar- 
riage ;   his  fear  was  augmented  by  I'eports  from  the  Duke  s 
chamberlain  Sforza  Almini  who  revealed  many  particulars  and 
advised  him  to  speak  to  his  father  on  the  subject.  This  imprudent 
counsel  was  followed  and  the  Duke's  rage  became  unbounded  ! 
So  deadly  was  his  fuiy  that  even  the  life  of  Francis  might  have 
paid  for  his  temerity  had  not  Cosimo  first  cooled  his  passion  in 
the  blood  of  Sforza  whom  he  stabbed  to  the  heart  and  then 
calmlv  resumed  his  ordinal^  amusements !  Eleonora,  after  bear- 

•  Botta,  Lib.  xii.^p.  180. 
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A.D.  1567. 


A.D. 1568. 


ing  one  son,  was  married  to  Carlo  Panciatichi  with  a  large  portion, 
but  disagi-eeing  with  her  husband  she  attracted  the  attentions 
of  Cosimo's  youngest  son  Piero,  and  finally  expired  in  a  con- 
vent *.  The  death  of  Sampiero  before  Ajaccio  in  1567  left  his 
son  in  command  of  the  insurgents  and  through  him  they  made 
another  offer  of  the  Corsican  sovereignty  to  Cosimo  who  refused 
it,  although  offered  every  assistance  by  Queen  Catharine  of 
France  ;  he  feared  to  offend  King  Philip,  which  was 
exactly  what  she  desired,  but  contented  herself  with 
borrowing  100,000  ducats  from  Don  Francesco  to  foment  dis- 
turbance at  home.  Meanwhile  the  absurd  contest  for  precedence 
l)etween  Florence  and  Ferrara  continued  with  un- 
mitigated asperity  after  Lucrezia  de'  Medici's  death 
and  Alphonso's  second  marriage.  It  had  been  referred  to  the 
Pope  and  emperor  successively  and  together,  but  in  vain; 
A Iphonso  wished  for  the  latter's  decision,  Cosimo  for  that  of  the 
fonner ;  punctilios  jealousies  and  objections  bristled  up  on  every 
side  and  the  question  at  length  furnished  argument  writing 
and  printing  for  all  the  civilians  of  Italy.  The  power  and 
antiquity  of  both  countries  were  contrasted,  the  rights  of  the 
dukedom  and  repubhc  compared ;  numberless  definitions  of 
nobility  and  merit  were  discussed ;  comparisons  were  drawn 
between  the  Azzi,  the  Guelji,  the  Ohizzi,  and  the  Ercoli  of 
Ferrara  on  one  side ;  and  the  Cosmi,  the  Lorenzi,  the  Pieriy 
and  the  Giovanni  on  the  other.  Parallels  were  made  between 
origins  from  commerce  and  origins  from  arms  ;  nothing  was 
left  unmoved  or  unsifted  by  the  contendmg  advocates ;  and 
when  the  two  races  were  exhausted  they  began  to  pull  the  two 
countries  to  pieces.  The  Ferrarese  marshes  were  not  to  be 
named  with  the  beautiful  plains  of  Florence,  but  then  the  Amo 
must  cede  to  the  grander  Po  whose  lofty  embankments  towered 
far  above  the  Medician  edifices  ;  and  no  doubt  could  be  enter- 

*  Origine  e  Descendenza  della  Casa  de*  Medici.— Galluzzi,  Lib.  iii.,  cap.  iv. 
p.  74,  et  seq. 
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tained  of  the  superior  dignity  and  convenience  of  the  latter 
river  to  the  former  whose  southern  position  reduced  it  to  a  still 
deeper  inferiority  !  Besides  this,  Ferrara  was  more  open  and 
consequently  more  healthy  than  Florence  inclosed  as  the 
latter  was  between  two  ranges  of  mountains !  Such  was  the 
puerile  character  of  this  dispute  which  nevertheless  so  excited 
the  minds  of  all  as  to  descend  to  the  very  peasantry ;  on  the 
Garfagnana  frontier  the  inhabitants  actually  commenced  hos- 
tilities for  the  dignity  of  their  respective  dukes,  and  more 
serious  warfare  became  imminent!  But  the  time  having  expired 
when  the  courts  of  Rome  and  Vienna  were  bound  to  decide 
Cosimo  wisely  suggested  to  Pius  V.  that  the  simplest  way  of 
settling  the  matter  would  be  to  fulfil  his  predecessor's  inten- 
tions and  make  a  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany ;  for,  said  Cosimo, 
as  one  pope  had  made  Charlemagne  an  emperor  there  could  be 
no  doubt  of  another  pope's  power  to  create  a  grand  duke.  Such 
reasoning  pleased,  and  moreover  was  unanswerable ;  wherefore 
on  the  twenty-fourth  of  August  1569  a  bull  appeared  to  that 
effect.  In  tliis  was  delineated  the  form  of  the  new  diadem 
which  unlike  the  French  Spanish  or  imperial  crowns  was 
radiated  like  that  of  the  ancient  kings,  alternate  with  the  Flo- 
rentine lily ;  and  "  Bmeficio  Pii  V.  Pont.  Max.''  was  inscribed 
on  the  circle.  The  bull  which  was  signed  on  the  twenty- 
AD  1569  ^®^®^^^  ^^  August  recapitulated  the  antique  power 
and  merits  of  Tuscany,  but  more  especially  noticed 
those  of  Cosimo  himself ;  his  zeal  for  the  purity  of  religion  ; 
for  the  persecution  of  heretics ;  his  promptness  in  delivering 
them  up  to  justice  ;  and  his  succours  to  France  in  the  cause  of 
the  faith.  Nor  was  his  holy  zeal  as  it  shone  in  the  order  of 
San  Stefano  forgotten,  nor  the  unrelaxing  efforts  of  his  navy 
against  the  infidels,  nor  his  assistance  to  the  imperial  crown  for 
the  same  purpose.  These  merits  rendered  Cosimo  worthy  of 
more  exalted  rank  and  thenceforth  he  was  to  take  precedence 
of  all  other  dukes  and  princes  and  be  considered  inferior  to 


'a. 
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A.D.  1570. 


kings  alone.  This  transaction  was  concealed  by  Pius,  but 
Cosimo  deemed  it  prudent  to  inform  Philip  and  the  emperor ; 
they  both  acquiesced,  and  the  Huguenots'  defeat  at  Jamac  with 
the  death  of  Conde  was  so  pleasing  to  the  Catholic  world  that 
Pius  did  not  seek  a  more  favourable  occasion  to  proclaim  the  ex- 
altation of  a  prince  who  with  men  and  money  had  assisted  in  the 
war.  The  pope's  nephew  Don  Michele  Bonelli  at  last  brought 
the  bull  to  Florence  and  Cosimo  on  the  thirteenth  of  Decem- 
ber was  installed  with  imposing  magnificence  as  Grand  Duke 
OF  Tuscany.  He  now  assumed  the  title  of  Most 
Serene  Highness,  and  repairing  to  Rome  in  Febru- 
ary 1570  was  crowned  by  the  pontiff  himself,  notwithstanding 
all  the  remonstrances  of  the  Spanish  and  imperial  ambas- 
sadors who  had  orders  so  to  act  through  the  Duke  of  Ferrara's 
influence  *. 

Thus  did  Cosimo  reap  the  benefit  of  Camesecchi's  death ; 
and  it  was  remarked  as  an  instance  of  his  sagacity  that  a  pope 
whose  election  he  had  not  supported  and  of  which  he  disap- 
proved ;  a  pope  haughty  and  severe  to  every  other  prince  ia 
Europe,  should  evince  such  friendship  for  him !  But  Pius  V., 
who  with  all  his  bigotry  was  a  far  better  and  sincerer  man  than 
Cosimo ;  appreciated  the  sacrifice  of  his  favourite  Camesecchi 
and  his  profound  devotion  to  the  Church  at  a  much  higher  value 
than  the  latter  did.  The  only  effect  of  the  imperial  protest 
therefore  was  to  draw  Pius  and  Cosimo  more  closely  together  and 
make  them  assert  their  entire  independence  of  the  empire : 
after  this  the  Grand  Duke  endeavoured  to  impress  on  the 
pontiff's  mind  the  necessity  of  promptly  opposing  a  strong  and 
universal  resistance  to  the  Turks  who  were  then  preparing  for 
the  conquest  of  Cyprus,  or  else  expect  an  invasion  of  Italy. 
He  sketched  a  plan  for  the  purposed  league  and  after  persuad- 
ing Pms  to  commence  the  necessary  negotiations  with  Spain 


Cini,  \ita,  Lib.  vii.,  p.  482.— Am-     pp.   98-10.9.- 
iTiirato,  Lib.  XXXV. ,  p.  548.— Muratori,     I504-I508. 
Annah.— Galluzzi,  Lib.  iii«,  cap.  iv*>, 
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and  Venice,  and  managing  to  have  no  less  than  sixteen  cardi- 
nals created  to  overpower  the  Farnesian  party  in  conclave,  he 
returned  triumphantly  to  Florence  *. 

The  wrath  of  Maximilian  II.  was  deep  and  loud  against 
Pius  V.  and  Cosimo  :  he  confirmed  the  protest,  threatened  war, 
forbid  any  German  prince  to  acknowledge  the  new  title,  was 
blamed  and  ridiculed  by  them  all,  and  the  whole  German  priest 
hood  supported  the  pontiff.  But  the  emperor  had  other  causes 
of  anger  aiising  from  the  following  incident,  which  were  pro- 
bably augmented  by  the  complaints  of  his  sister  Giovanna. 

When  the  corridor  from  the  Pitti  palace  to  the  Palazzo 
Vecchio  was  commenced  by  Michael  Angelo  s  friend  and  pupil 
Giorgio  Vasari,  it  became  necessary  to  remove  or  do  consider- 
able injury  to  several  houses  that  interfered  with  the  design, 
and  amongst  others  to  that  of  Antonio  Martelli  which  was  con- 
tiguous to  the  corridor.     Martelli  was  a  gentleman  of  noble 
but  reduced  family  with  two  daughters,  one  of  them  his  poverty 
had  obliged  him  to  give  in  marriage  to  a  shoemaker  named 
Ghinucci,  by  whom  she  had  a  daughter  called  Violante,  and 
two  sons.      The  other  sister  Camilla  was  about  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  fair  beautiful  and  of  a  lofty  spirit ;  of  singular 
modesty  and  good  feeling,  and  with  "  a  pair  of  eyes  like  two 
brillifint  stars. ^'     Wandering  one  morning  in  the  unfinished 
building  she  accidentally  met  the  Duke  who  being  struck  with 
her  beauty  and  manners  next  moraing  made  a  visit  to  the  house 
of  Martelli,  and  from  hour  to  hour  becoming  more  entangled 
he  ultimately  succeeded,  and  she  sunk  a  half-reluctant  victim 
to  ambition  if  not  a  willing  one  to  love.     When  in  Rome  for 
his  coronation,  Cosimo  acknowledged  this  amongst  other  errors 
to  the  pope,  who  unhesiuitingly  urged  him  to  do  justice  and 
avoid  future   sin   by  an    imme<liate   marriage,  and   this  was 
accomplished  on  his  return  to  Florence.     Martelli  being  pre- 


♦  Adiiani,  Lib.  xxi.,  pp.  1510-1521. 
— Ammirato,  Lib.  xxxv«,  p.  550. — 


Gallu7.zi,  Lib.  iii",  cap.  vi.,  pp.  110- 
114. 


sent  at  the  ceremony  asked   if  the   Duke  wished  it  to  be 
known  ;  receiving  an  afl&rmative  answer  he  immediately  issued 
forth  in  a  fine  dress  and  appeared,  what  he  really  was,  a  gen- 
tleman of   high   birth.      Showing   himself   in   the   Mercato 
Nuovo,  then  the  principal  resort  of  the  nobility  and  richer 
citizens,  he  strutted  about  with  unusual  gravity;  his  brother- 
in-law  Alamanno  de  Pazzi  observed  this,  and  addressing  him 
by  his  nick-name  exclaimed  "  Ho  !  Balencio  !  what  braveiy  is 
"tliis?     What  has  happened  to  you  to-day?"     '-What?' 
replied  Martelli,   ''have  you  not  heard?"     "No."     "Why 
'  1  have  married  my  daughter  Camilla."   "  To  whom  ?  "   "  To 
'  whom  ! "  repeated  Martelli  contemptuously,  "  Why,  does  not 
'  everybody  know?"    "  I  at  least  do  not,"  rejoined  Alamanno. 
'  To  the  Grand  Duke  Cosimo ! "     *'  I  wish  you  joy  with  all 
'  my  heart,"  said  Pazzi  and  instantly  huiTying  to  the  palace 
and  requesting  an  audience  congratulated  the  prince  in  a  some- 
what familiar  tone  on  his  nieces  marriacje.     "  We   have  no 
relations  hut  etnperors,  kings,  and  dukes,''  answered  Cosimo 
while  he  bowed  him  contemptuously  from  his  presence. 

Antonio  IVIartelli  became  a  knight  of  San  Stefano  and  Maria 
the  shoemaker  s  wife  was  advanced  in  dignity  (her  husband 
having  been  previously  murdered,  as  is  said,  by  Cosimo  s  com- 
mand) and  then  re-married  to  a  Spanish  merchant  named 
Baldassare  Suarez  wlio  being  rich  in  possessions  and  character, 
was  made  a  knight  of  San  Stefano  and  subsequently  filled  high 
offices  in  Florence.  The  unlucky  shoemaker  s  two  sons  were 
commanded  to  change  their  name  to  Martelli;  their  sister 
Violante  after  the  Grand  Duke  Francesco's  death  became  his 
brother  the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand's  mistress,  and  on  his  mar- 
riage, she  was  united  to  Giulio  Ricci  of  Montepulciano.  After 
a  few  years  Ricci  died  and  she  returned  to  Florence,  when  Fer- 
dmand,  being  tired  of  his  wife  Christina  of  Lorraine,  blithely  re- 
sumed his  first  amoui's  and  made  secret  visits  through  the  new 
corridor,  which  gave  him  ingress  to  several  of  the  adjoining  houses. 
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The  grand  duchess  was  not  blind  or  tame,  wherefore  addressing 
the  Cavaliere  Serguidi  she  said,  '•  Go  to  Violaute  and  tell  her 
"  from  me  to  quit  Florence  within  one  hour,  and  not  presume 
"  to  come  within  twenty  miles  of  it  or  attempt  to  return  with- 
"  out  my  especial  leave ;  this  I  conclude  will  be  sufficient 
"  warning,  for  she  will  not  find  me  another  Giovanna  of 
"  Austria  "  *. 

By  Camilla  Martelli  Cosimo  had  one  illegitimate  daughter, 
Virginia,  whom  he  afterwards  acknowledged  as  his  own ;  but 
the  marriage  was  secretly  deplored  by  his  family,  complained  of 
by  the  Archduchess  Giovanna  in  her  correspondence  with  Maxi- 
milian, and  indignantly  resented  by  the  latter  in  a  note  which 
she  impmdently  showed  to  Cosimo,  receiving  from  him  a  firm 
and  dignified  reply  f .     These  causes  of  anger  rendered  Maxi- 
milian implacable,  but  the  pontiff  and  Cosimo  more  resolute  : 
Catherine  of  Medicis  needing  the  pope's  aid  and  proud  of  her 
race,  promptly  acknowledged  the  new  title;  Philip  II.  acqui- 
esced as  regarded  Florence  but  denied  that  Siena  could  be 
included  without  injuiy  to  his  feudal  rights  :  by  the  Swiss  and 
Duke  of  Savoy  Cosimo 's  new  rank  was  admitted  and  even 
Elizabeth  of  England  cheerfully  concurred :  the  Diet  at  Spires 
to  whom  Maximilian  referred  this  question  tried  to  arrange  it 
amicably  without  taking  any  interest  in  the  dispute,  wherefore 
on  seeing  his  supporters  fall  off  the  emperor  for  a  while  became 
more  placable  but  soon  broke  out  afresh  at  the  suggestions  of 
Alfonso :  he  entreated  Cosimo  to  renounce  the  new  dignity 
and  submit  to  him,  from  whom  he  might  expect  higher  honours, 
and  roundly  asserted  that  the  Diet  had  even  condemned  it  as 
prejudicial  to  the  empire.     This  was  false,  for  the  Diet  had 

*  Galluzzi,  Lib.  iii.,  cap.  vi.,  p.  117.  them.     They  at  least  show  the  belief 

— Origine  e  Descendenza  dei  Medici,  and  munners,  the  ^' form  and  pressure 

fol.  279,  MS.— I  have  never  seen  all  of  the  time^''  as  they  related  to  the 

these  details  in  print,  but  have  always  Medici. 

found  the  MS.  correct  where  it  could  f  Galluzzi,  Lib.  iii.,  cap.  vi.,  pp.  118- 

be  compared  with  other  known  authors,  120. 

and  therefore  have  ventured  to  give 
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come  to  no  conclusion ;  but  Spain  had  procrastinated  until 
the  league  between  the  Pope  Venice  and  herself 
was  terminated  when  the  Spanish  ambassador  at 
Rome  again  protested.  Pius  V.  became  irritated  and  boldly 
defied  Philip,  declaring  that  both  he  and  Cosimo  well  knew 
how  to  defend  their  acts,  and  the  latter  his  dominions :  the 
ambassador's  proceeding  was  accompanied  by  every  sign  of 
royal  displeasure  and  a  report  arose  that  Philip  repenting  his 
relinquishment  of  Siena  intended  to  recover  it  by  force  of  anns 
and  make  his  natural  brother  Don  John  of  Austria  lord  of  that 
city.  A  reenforcement  of  the  Presidij  and  new  Italian  levies 
gave  some  strength  to  this  rumour,  while  Alfonso  boasted  of 
his  power  to  bring  down  all  the  German  Protestants  upon  the 
plains  of  Italy.  Cosimo  although  well  assured  of  safety  by  his 
spies  at  both  courts,  yet  considered  it  wise  to  strengthen 
Grosseto  and  Pistoia  which  with  Pisa  had  been  already  recon- 
noitred by  Ferrarese  officers  *. 

Aware  that  single-handed  he  could  not  resist  Spain  the 
Grand  Duke  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  the  general  state  of 
Europe  and  especially  of  France  to  defend  himself.  Peace  had 
been  made  with  the  Huguenots  and  that  kingdom  enjoyed  an 
apparent  calm,  but  restless  spirits  still  worked  and  bigotry  was 
not  extinguished,  hardly  cooled  :  for  this  reason  Montmorency 
desired  to  turn  the  general  wrath  on  an  adversary  whom  all 
hated  and  most  of  them  abhorred,  and  so  give  vent  to  the  ill- 
humours  that  he  foresaw  would  soon  break  out  afresh  in  one 
shape  or  other.  A  league  was  accordingly  proposed  against 
Spain  which  was  to  be  attacked  in  Flanders  by  France  England 
and  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  the  German  Protestants  were  to 
combine  and  keep  Maximilian  in  check  ;  Savoy,  Genoa,  and  if 
possible  Florence,  were  to  fall  on  the  Spaniards  in  Northern 
Italy,  and  the  conquest  of  Naples  was  to  follow  f .     Genoa  and 

♦  Cini,  Vita,  Lib.  viii»,  p.  497.  1 35.— Adriani,  Lib.  xxi",  pp.  1556  to 

t  Galluzzi,  Lib.  iii«,  cap.  vi.,  pp.  132-     1562. 
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Corsica  were  offered  to  Cosimo  as  the  pnce  of  Lis  alliance,  and 
money  was  demanded  of  him  for  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  a 
pledge  of  his  junction  :  he  however  knew  the  exhausted^condi- 
tion  of  France,  the  difficulty  of  effecting  a  permanent  union 
hetween  Catholic  and  Protestant,  and  foresaw  that  he  should 
he  ultimately  sacrificed,  yet  availed  himself  of  this  overture 
to  alarm  Philip  and  discover  his  real  intentions*.    Cunning 
as  Cosimo  was  he  dealt  with  knaves  as  cunning  as  himself 
and  received   indefinite   answers ;    hut   he  created  an  nlarra 
which  was  made  evident  hy  redouhled  vigilance  in  watching 
Mil   his   movements    while    completing   the   defences   of  his 
frontier. 

The  "  Hohj  League'  as  it  was  called,  the  suggestion  of 
(  osimo,  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  powerful  armament  under 
Don  John  of  Austria  as  generalissimo,  and  the  ecclesiastical 
general  Marcantonio  Colonna  as  second  in  command.     Cosimo 
hecame  anxious  to  join  but  was  prevented  hy  Philip  on  account 
"f  the  titulary  dispute,  yet  he  furnished  twelve  galleys,  for  six  of 
^v1lich  the  pontiff  allowed  him  750  ducats  a  month  each,  the 
rest  were  at  his  own  cost  under  Colonna's  orders  though  imme- 
diately commanded  by  Alfonso  d'  Appianof.     Don  John  with 
the  two  Archdukes  Kodolph  and  Ernest  were  met  at  Genoa 
by  the  Prince  Regent  of  Tuscany  who  there  received  assur- 
ances that  Philips  amity  was  undiminished  towards  Cosimo 
whatever  the  troubles  in  Flanders  had  compelled  him  to  do 
for  the  sake  of  keeping  terms  with  Austria  \. 

After  this  inteniew  Don  John  of  Austria  sailed  from  Genoa 
and  assembled  the  allied  fleets  at  Messina  whence  he  weighed 
anchor  on  the  sixteenth  of  September  1571  with  two  hundred 
and  nine  light  galleys,  six  galeasses  and  twenty-six  other  vessels 
of  war.  On  board  of  this  fleet,  more  than  half  of  which  was 
\  enetian  under  Sebastiano  Veniero,  there  were  twenty-seven  or 

*  Adriani,  Lib.  xxi",  pp.  1 556  to  1 562.     —  Adnani,  Lib.  xxi.,  p.  1 567. 

—  Amrainito,  Lib.  xxxv«,  p.  550.  +  Adriani,  Lib.  xxi.,  p.  1578.— Gal- 

t  Culhizzi,  Lib.  iu.,  cap.  vii.,  p.  137.     luzzi,  Lib.  iii°,  cap.  vii.,  p.  139. 


twenty-eight  thousand  men  of  all  classes  and  countries  exclusive 
of  marinei-s,  but  including  about  three  thousand  volunteers*. 
Giovan  Andrea  Dona  commanded  the  right  wing  of  fifty-four 
galleys   under   a   green   flag;  Agostino    Barbarigo   an   equal 
number  on  the  left  with  a  yellow  flag,  and  Don  John  supported 
by  his  subordinate  officers,  seventy-one  galleys  distinguished  by 
a  blue  flag  in  the  centre.     Two  galeasses  were  stationed  about 
a  mile  in  advance  of  each  squadron.  The  Turkish  galleys  to  the 
number  of  two  hundred  and  fifty,  or  three  hundred,  led  by  Ali 
Pacha,  and  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  were  met  by 
the  Christians  off  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto  between  Cephalonia 
and  the  main  land  of  Greece  near  the  Curzolari  rocks   or 
islands,  the  ancient  Echinades.     From  a  movement  of  the 
Christian  fleet  to  gain  space  for  forming  the  order  of  battle 
while  issuing  from  a  channel  between  the  islands,  the  Turks 
inferred  fear,  and  so  hurried  on  with  shouts  to  the  combat. 
It  was  the  seventh  of  October  1571   when  this  memorable 
combat  began :  on  the  allies'  left  the  Venetian  admiral  after 
an  obstinate  resistance  repulsed  the  attack,  but  assisted  by 
the  lofty  galeasses,  which  stood  like  impregnable  fortresses, 
battering  down  the  adverse  galleys  as  they  passed  them  to 
the  fight,  for  these  vessels,  new  in  naval  warfare,  and  probably 
then  used  for  the  first  time,  astonished  the  Turks  and  were  the 
incipient  cause  of  victory.     Although  somewhat  disordered  by 
their  terrible  fire  Ali  dashed  bravely  on  endeavouring  to  break 
the  Christian  line  and  double  on  the  right  wing  while  his  own 
right  cut  the   allies'  left  off  from  the  shore   which  would 
probably  have  secured  him  the  victory  f.     The  latter  partly 
succeeded  though  the  general  attempt  was  baffled,  and  after  a 
long  bloody  and  glorious  action  and  the  death  of  Ali  and  Barbe- 
rigo,  the  Turks  were  entirely  defeated  with  the  loss  as  was  be- 
lieved of  twenty  thousand  killed  and  five  thousand  prisoners. 

*  Ammirato,  Lib.  xxxv",  p.  552.—    "  breaking  the  line  :  "   this,  if  the 
Cini,  lib.  viii,,  p.  500.  account    be   true,    seems   to  be   the 

t  There  has  been  much  dispute  about     earliest  instance  of  it  on  record. 
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The  allies  lost  between  killed  and  wounded  about  six  thousand 
men  and  liberated  twelve  thousand  Christian  slaves  *. 

This  naval  battle,  the  greatest  fought  in  modem  times  until 
that  period,  was  not  followed  up  and  produced  no  serious  conse- 
quences as  regarded  the  Turk ;  but  the  moral  effect  was  consi- 
derable, and  Italy  probably  escaped  by  it  from  immediate  in- 
vasion if  not  conquest.     Cosimo  who  lost  a  galley  in  the  fight 
had  reason  to  be  proud  of  his  own  forecast  and  efforts  to  form 
this  league,  and  sent  his  son  to  congratulate  Pius  IV.  on  the 
result ;  but  Philip,  who  had  ordered  his  brother  to  act  only  on 
the  African  coast,  was  so  angry  at  having  the  whole  naval  force 
of  his  kingdom  risked  in  a  single  encounter  without  advantage 
to  Spain  that  Don  John  instead  of  reward  received  a  severe 
reprimand  for   his  victory !     The  glory  and  applause  of  all 
Europe  however  remained  to  console  himf.     This  victory  not 
having  been  improved  by  any  further  operations  the  League 
was  soon  dissolved,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  Charles  IX.  of 
France,  who  as  a  firm  ally  of  Turkey  was  displeased  at  its  suc- 
cess and  had  strenuously  opposed  it.     With  such  feelings  he 
was  more  desirous  than  ever  to  accomplish  Montmorency's  plan, 
and  sent  a  second  envoy  to  seduce  Cosimo  from  the  side  of 
Spain  ;  but  after  the  assurances  of  Phihp  s  undiminished  friend- 
ship the  latter  was  immoveable  yet  resolved  to  keep  well  with 
all  parties,  wherefore  he  sent  Catherine  a  quantity  of  jewels 
which  he  held  in  pawn  for  a  loan  of  180,000  ducats,  and  simul- 
taneously informed  Philip  II.  of  the  whole  negotiation;. 

Like  every  man  whose  abilities  and  good  fortune  have  raised 

A.D.  1572.   ^^^  ^  distinction  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  was 

assailed  at  all  points  by  his  enemies ;  no  occasion  was 

lost,  and  calumny  even  went  so  far  as  to  accuse  him  of  bummg 

the  Venetian  arsenal !     He  had  also  to  undeceive  king  Philip, 

•  Munitori,  AnnalL— Botta,  Lib.  xiii»,  event"   on  that  coast  for  which  the 

p.   255.— Cmi,  Lib.  viii.,  p.   501.—  admiral  has  been  unjustly  censured. 

Ammirato,  Lib.  xxxv^,  p.  551.  +  Cini,  Lib.  viiio,pp  505-7.— Adriaui, 

t    Inis  18  not  the  only    "untoward  Lib.  xxii",  pp.  6,  1 0,  32. 
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who  began  to  suspect  him  of  treacherous  designs  against  Milan 
in  concert  with  France  ;  and  lastly  to  soothe  the  pope  himself 
whose  suspicions  were  awakened  by  reports  of  his  favouring 
the  Huguenots.  Cosimo  was  capable  of  anything ;  but  these 
accusations  were  at  variance  with  his  feelings  habits  and  general 
policy  and  could  serve  no  immediate  interest,  wherefore  he  had 
little  difi&culty  in  clearing  liimself.  His  actions  were  all  cal- 
culated ;  he  did  nothing  wantonly ;  but  complained  to  Philip 
that  he  was  continually  placed  on  his  defence  against  calumnies 
which  rose  like  hydras'  heads  and  in  such  a  way  that  no  reputation 
could  withstand  them  *. 

Pius  V.  died  much  regretted  in  Rome  on  the  first  of  May 
1572  :  the  people  flocked  in  crowds  to  touch  his  remains  with 
garlands  and  chaplets  and  to  tear  off  portions  of  his  raiment : 
he  was  cruel  from  excess  of  bigotry  in  religious  affairs,  but 
otherwise  simple  charitable  and  compassionate,  an  enemy  to 
nepotism,  and  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  dignity  of  his  ofl&ce 
as  to  be  peculiarly  severe  and  haughty  to  every  Christian  poten- 
tate except  Cosimo  de'  Medici.  He  fulfilled  his  prophecy ; 
when  elected,  he  was  told  that  all  "  Rome  was  sorry  :"  "  They 
will  be  more  so  when  I  die,''  said  he  ;  and  so  it  happened. 

The  two  great  parties  in  conclave  were  those  of  Pius  IV. 
and  Pius  V.,  for  that  of  Famese  had  considerably  diminished, 
and  Cosimo  by  means  of  his  son  Ferdinand  who  possessed 
considerable  talents  and  influence,  contrived  to  make  them  unite 
in  electing  Cardinal  Buoncompagni  a  man  who  owed  all  his 
success  in  life  to  Cosimo  and  had  ever  been  devoted  to  the 
Medici.  He  assumed  the  pontificate  on  the  thirteenth  of  May 
1572  under  the  name  of  Gregory  XIII.  and  declared  his  inten- 
tion of  following  the  traces  of  his  predecessor :  to  Cosimo  he 
gave  notice  that  secretly  he  should  be  favoured  but  not  to 
marvel  if  he  refrained  from  useless  exhibitions  of  goodwill  f . 

•  Galluzzi,  Lib.  iii.,  cap.  vii.,  p.  152.     f  Ammirato,  Lib.  xxxv<»,  p.  556. — 
—Ammirato,  Lib.  xxxv.,  p.  558. —     Galluzzi,  Lib.  iii",  cap.  vii",  p.  158. 
Adriani,  Lib.  xxii",  p.  32. 
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Intelligence  of  the  feaiful  mnssficre  of  Saint  Bartholomew 
on  the  twenty-fourth  of  August  157^  by  the  infidels'  friend  and 
ally  Charles  IX.,  hurst  suddenly  upon  Italy  and  is  said  to  have 
occasioned  as  much  joy  as  the  victory  of  Lepanto :  it  was  the 
same  feeling,  but  mingled  in  the  latter  case  with  danger  heroism 
and  military'  glor}%  couided  with  a  certain  sense  of  national  safety 
that  changed  and  exalted  its  real  character :  the  former  was 
pure  faction  and  fanaticism !  The  pope  celebrated  this  diabolical 
act  with  public  rejoicing ;  Cosimo  followed  the  example  and 
despatched  an  ambassador  extraordinary  to  congratulate  his 
queenly  cousin  and  her  son  on  their  successful  slaughter  of  forty 
thousand  Protestants  in  the  name  of  Christ !    "  I  did  not  come 
to  hriug  peace  into  the  world  hut  a  sword!''  said  our  Saviour. 
He  knew  mankind  and  all  the  perverseness  of  human  nature, 
and  he  foresaw  the  consequences :  but  he  also  foresaw  the  end  *. 
The  conduct  of  Philip  II.  arising  as  it  did  from  fear  and 
A.D.  1573.   ^^^^^^^  interests,  had  embarrassed  the  League,  cramped 
all  naval  operations,  and  placed  the  allies  in  a  posi- 
tion of  expense  and  danger;    wherefore  Venice  withdrew  in 
disgust  and  aided  by  France  made  peace  with  Turkey,  to  the 
dismay  of  Spain  and  Austria  and  the  pontiffs  deep  indignation. 
Nor  were  the  courts  of  Madrid  and  Vienna  less  alarmed  at  the 
extension  of  French  influence  by  Henry  of  Anjou  s  acquisition 
of  Poland  chiefly  through  the  sultan's  aid,  an  event  that  fore- 
boded  evil   to   both,   for   a   league   between    that   kingdom, 
Venice,  England,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  supported  by  the 
sultan  and  perhaps  some  of  the  German  Protestants,  was  now 
apprehended,  and  showed  the  necessity  of  securing  their  friends : 
amongst  these  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  was  of  most  conse- 
quence in  power  talents  and  influence  ;  wherefore  an  imme- 
diate recognition  of  the  long-disputed  title  was  promised  and 
every  means  adopted  to  conciliate  him. 

*  Botta,  Lib.  xii.,  p.  270.— Galluzzi,     Lib.  xxxv.,  p.  558.  —  Adriani,  Lib. 
Lib.  111.,  cap.  viu.,  p.  169.— Ammirato,     xxii®,  p.  46. 
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The  Counts  of  Pitigliano  had  created  some  further  troubles  by 
their  disputes,  which  involving  Pope  Gregoiy,  Cosimo,  and  the 
Fiirnesi,  nearly  plunged  Tuscany  in  war,  and  some  revolutionary 
movements  at  Genoa,  in  which  Cosimo  was  vainly  solicited  to 
take  a  part,  did  not  tend  to  tranquillity.     These  movements 
lavoured  democracy  against  nobility,  which  latter  since  Andrea 
I  )oria's  revolution  had  governed  and  closely  connected  itself  with 
Spain  not  only  by  inclination  but  a  f^ir  more  stringent  tie,  a  debt 
of  •2,()0(»,00()  of  ducats  due  from  that  crown.     The  nobles  im- 
plored Philip's  aid,  and  the  presence  of  his  minister  with  the 
opportune  arrival  of  Don  Juan  and  his  victorious  fleet  succeeded 
in  restoring  order  *.    Cosimo  was  much  too  prudent  to  involve 
Florence  in  these  dissensions  although  the  democracy  endea- 
voured to  tempt  him  by  a  glimpse  of  Genoese  sovereignty :  his 
earthly  course  was  neariy  run,  and  from  vast  mental  labour 
and  more  irregular  living  as  a  widower,  his  health  began  rapidly 
to  decline.     Sporting  of  every  description  and  excess  in  all 
kinds  of  athletic  exercises  contrilmted  to  produce  evil   ^^  ^^^^^ 
effects  even  on  a  remarkably  robust  frame,  and  the 
violent  medicines  then  in  use  assisted  his  decay.    He  had  been 
long  subject  to  gout,  a  prevailing  illness  in  those  days,  and 
also  showed  symptoms  of  apoplexy  which  nearly  killed  him  in 
1572.     The  next  summer  he  was  again  violently  attacked  by 
paralysis,  but  his  intellect  remained  untouched.  An  almost  un- 
ceasing drowsiness  possessed  him  until  the  twenty-first  of  April 
1574  when  a  slight  access  of  fever  finished  his  eventful  days. 

Cosimo's  body  arrayed  in  the  grand-ducal  robes,  was  first 
exposed  in  one  of  the  palace  chambers  and  then  privately  interred 
in  the  splendid  mausoleum  of  his  race  ;  but  a  public  burial  was 
subsequently  ordered  and  a  waxen  image  substituted  for  the 
cori^se ;  Pietro  Vettori  delivered  a  funeral  oration  at  the  palace, 
and  Adriani  another  in  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo. 

Cosimo  di  Giovanni  de'  Medici  died  at  the  early  age  of  fifty- 

•  Galluzzi,  Lib.  iii°,  cap.  viii°,  pp.  177  to  183. 
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five  after  a  reign  of  thirty-eight  years,  twenty-eight  of  which 
he  ruled  alone.    He  left  three  legitimate  sons ;  Don  Francesco 
his  heir,  the  Cardinal  Don  Ferdinand,  and  Don  Pietro ;  besides 
one  daughter,  Isabella,  married  to  Paulo  Giordano  Orsini  Duke 
of  Bracciano  :  also  a  natural  son  called  Giovanni,  by  Eleonora 
degli  Albizzi ;  and  a  daughter,  Virginia,  by  Camilla  Martelh, 
but  bom  before  wedlock.    Cosimo  possessed  a  fine  robust  form' 
and  ruddy  complexion  with  a  severe  and  haughty  aspect ;  a 
man  of  few  words,  but  grave  acute  and  impressive  in  thought 
and  language  :  he  wrote  much,  delighted  in  listening  to  histoV 
encouraged  historians,  and  was  secret  and  diligent  beyond  all 
cotemporary  princes.    He  ascended  the  throne  in  blood  ;  partly 
from  necessity,  partly  from  a  vindictive  disposition ;    but  the 
leading  marks  of  his  character  were  profound  sagacity,  deep 
dissimulation,  impenetrable  darkness,  extreme  caution ;  patience, 
resolution,  rigour  and  indomitable  perseverance.  He  was  cruel,' 
implacable,  and  rigid  in  every  exaction  ;  checking  at  no  means 
U)  gain  his  ends,  and  sacrificing  everybody  to  his  personal  in- 
terests.    He  was  an  iron-handed  ruler,  but  maintained  both 
law  and  justice  in  everything  unconnected  with  the  state :  he 
found  the  country  exhausted,  weak,  and  miserable ;  he  left  it 
industrious  active  and  powerful :  he  laid  heavy  and  vexatious 
burdens  on  the  people,  but  he  supplied  the  strength  to  bear 
them.     After  the  peace  of  1559  he  discharged  every  debt  that 
had  been  contracted  in  Genoa  and  Flanders,  altogether  exceed- 
ing 1,000,000  of  ducats  :  he  then  put  the  national  defences  into 
perfect  order,  and  built  more  where  necessaiy,  amongst  which, 
Heliopolis  or  La  Citta  del  Sole,  Sasso  di  Simone  on  the  Urbino 
frontier,  and  San  IMartino  in  Mugello  have  already  been  noticed : 
he  improved  the  fortifications  of  Grosseto  Montalcino  and  Eadi- 
cofani,  erected  the  beautiful  citadel  of  Siena,  completed  the 
defences  and  harbour  of  Porto  Ferraio,  built  and  peopled  the 
town  and  began  to  enlarge  the  port  of  Leghorn  ere  he  died  *. 

*  Ammirato,  Lib.xxxv.  and  xx^ii.,  pp.  466-538.-Adriani,  Lib.  xviii.,  p.  1292. 
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He  moreover  completed  this  sea  line  of  defence  by  a  chain  of 
watch-towers  connected  by  cavalry  patrols :  every  city  and  most 
of  the  principal  towns  were  fortified,  and  a  well-disciplined  militia 
of  thirty-six  thousand  men  under  distinguished  officers  was 
always  ready  for  the  field.    They  were  all  volunteers,  paid  and 
privileged  by  certain  honours  and  exemptions,  and  could  be  con- 
centrated on  any  given  point  within  a  week,  while  at  Pisa  a  coast 
guard  of  four  hundred  light  horse  were   continually  on  the 
alert  and  attentive  to  signals  from  the  several  watch-towers. 
The  possession  of  Porto  Ferraio,  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in 
Europe  and  for  the  galleys  of  that  day  invaluable,  first  induced 
(  osimo  to  create  a  defensive  navy  that  might  also  act  against 
the  infidels,  and  with  such  vigour  did  he  proceed  that  between 
bis  own  galleys  and  those  of  San  Stefano  no  less  than  sixteen 
vessels  were  actually  afloat  or  ready  for  immediate  service  at 
his  death.     One  galley  was  destroyed  at  Lepanto  and  one  had 
been  taken  some  years  before  by  the  Venetians  while  acting  in 
the  service  of  another  power ;  for  the  squadron  was  kept  in 
constant  activity  in  the  Levant  and  on  the  Barbary  shore,  and 
frequently  distinguished  itself*. 

The  ordinary  revenues  of  the  Grand  Duchy  under  Cosimo's 
management  were  estimated  at  1,100,000  ducats,  700,000  of 
which  he  relinquished  with  the  government  to  Francesco ;  and 
tlie  population  of  the  Florentine  state  alone  was  about  seven 
hundred  thousand,  that  of  the  Senese  dominion  not  a  seventh 
of  this  number,   an   amount   which   in   its  flourishing  days, 
before  the  great  pestilence  of  1348,  the  city  of  Siena  alone 
is  said  to  have  nearly  contained  within  its  walls  and  suburbs ! 
The  improvement  of  Pisa  and  its  district  by  Cosimo's  drain- 
ing embanking  and  re-peopling  the  whole  state,  besides  his 
liberal  encouragement  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  was 
immense  !  He  found  the  place  a  desert,  it  was  no  longer  a  city  : 
scarcely  seven  thousand  sickly  wretches  remained  to  tell  its  tale  : 

•  Pregii  de'  Toscani,  passim. 
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Its  haJls  were  desolate,  its  palaces  decayed,  grass  grew  rankly 
in  the  untrodden  streets ;  sickness,  misery,  and  poverty  were 
cowering  and  shivering  under  the  cold  decay  of  marble  palaces 
and  ruined  porticos,  and  a  melancholy  silence  filled  the  scene. 
But  at  Cosimo  s  death  two-and- twenty  thousand  industrious  soulb 
enlivened  the  river  and  its  banks  and  with  a  thriving  and  cheer- 
ful aspect  exhibited  the  faint  but  pleasing  resemblance  of  ancient 
republican  activity.     The  free  port  of  Leghorn  then,  as  now, 
afforded  a  continual  stimulus  to  Tuscan  enterprise  and  industry! 
while  the  plains  of  Siena  until  utterly  ruined,  supplied  the  first 
necessaries  of  life,  and  for  a  while  rendered  Tuscany  neariy  inde- 
pendent of  the  stranger.     All  these  benefits  cover  many  crimes, 
they  raised  Cosimo  s  reputation,  perhaps  too  high  in  the  worids 
opinion,  and   his  power  and  riches  were   sometimes  unduly 
magnified  :  yet  there  are  few  examples  of  so  small  a  state  sud- 
denly swelling  up  to  such  importance  and  influence  amongst 
surrounding  monarchies.    Circumstances  no  doubt  were  favour- 
able but  an  ordinary  man  would  not  have  knowTi  how  to  wield 
them ;  Cosimo  made  them  his  ovm,  and  while  he  raised  him- 
self he  saved  his  country  from  becoming  like  .Alikn  a  mere 
province  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  ;  on  the  contrary  his  friend- 
ship became  essential  to  Spain;  his  talents  had  made  it  so, 
and  for  this  too  he  was  courted  by  France  :  he  stiirtled  one  and 
governed  three  popes  successively,  two  of  whom  he  elected : 
he  was   feared  by  the  emperor  and   Venetians,   for  he  had 
great  powers  of  injury,  possessed  the  secrets  of  all,  and  was 
courted  by  all ;  and  if  he  placed  himself  too  much  in  the  power 
of  Spain  by  accepting  Siena  as  a  fief  of  that  crown  he  at  least 
followed  his  inclination  and  what  he  believed  his  interest ;  and 
It  would  have  been  so  had  the  country  not  been  already  ruined. 
It  was  Cosimo's  personal  qualities  alone  that  saved  Florence 
from  becoming  the  mere  foot-ball  of  transalpine  sovereigns,  and 
restored  her   if  not  to   her  old  republican  dignity,  at  least 
to  a  respectable  independence,  with  powers  sufficient  to  mam- 


tain  her  sovereign's  influence  in  Europe.     The  possession  of 
Siena  united  Cosimo  more  firmly  with  that  family  to  which  he 
was  mainly  indebted  and  with  which  he  aspired  to  connect 
himself  by  domestic  ties  :  in  this  he  ultimately  succeeded,  yet 
without  aiiy  other  beneficial  consequences  than  a  more  intimate 
mixture  of  the  Medici  with  the  blood-royal  of  Europe  generally. 
But  cunning,  patience,  secrecy,  spies,  the  dagger  and  the  bowl, 
were  some  of  the  most  efficient  instruments  of  Cosimo's  per- 
sonal safety  and  success  :  that  constant  vigilance  necessar}-  to 
avoid  the  snares  of  his  enemies  frequently  made  him  acquainted 
with  machinations  against  others  whose  good-will  he  gained 
by  their  disclosure,  while  he  gradually  continued  to  acquire 
information  until  the  secrets  of  every  European  court  were 
familiar   to   him.      His  letter  to  Captain  Giovanni  Oradini 
extracted  from  the  annals  of  the  society  of  the  "  Colomhaia' 
anil  published  in  Rosini's  novel  of  "  Luisa  Strozzi,''  is  the 
copy  of  a  circular  of  which  there  is  at  least  one  more  extant  on 
the  same  sulyect  (for  Cosimo  trusted  not  to  a  single  executioner) 
and  shows  how  coolly  and  methodically  he  planned  his  assassi- 
nations, and  what  pains  he  took  to  impress  on  the  agent's  mind 
that  by  being  thus  employed  he  was  peculiarly  honoured  with 
his  sovereign  s  confidence,  when  perhaps  several  others  were 
served  with  copies  of  the  same  letter.    Both  epistles  run  nearly 

thus : — 

"  Valorous  and  dear  Sir,— Every  good  prince  should  wish 
"  for  three  things  above  all  others ;  namely,  to  preserve  his 
"  honour,  and  his  government,  and  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
"  proving  his  servants  in  order  to  gratify  and  reward  them. 
"  To  us  it  appears  that  by  the  arrival  of  Piero  Strozzi  we  shall 
"  have  occasion  to  think  of  two  of  them :  of  the  first  because 
"  it  seems  too  disgraceful  that  this  insolent  man  should  come 
"  to  Siena  and  remain,  too  mucli  to  our  o^vn  dishonour,  under 
"  our  eyes.  Wherefore  we  have  considered  about  executing 
•'  two  things :  one  is  to  make  use  of  every  means  for  removing 
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"  this  nuisance ;  the  other  to  prove  our  faithful  friends  and 
*'  servants  and  afford  ourselves  an  opportunity  of  benefiting 
"  them  if  they  serve  us  well  in  this  business ;  because  touching 
"  the  third  object;  that  of  preserving  the  state;  it  must  not 
'*  for  a  moment  be  supposed  that  he  has  power  to  hurt  it,  see- 
"  mg  that  we  have  taken  especial  care  to  have  everything  fully 
"  secured.     In  order  therefore  to  execute  this  our  intention 
"  we  are  sure  that  everybody  must  have  some  confidential 
"  friend  who  may  find  the  means  (going  to  Siena  for  this  pur- 
'•  pose)  by  the  shot  of  an  arquebuse,  or  in  any  other  way  that 
"  you  may  deem  more  effective,  remove  from  our  sight  this 
"  arrogant  man ;  and  implicitly  confiding  in  your  willingness  to 
"  serve  us  we  have  determined  to  propose  this  to  you  that  you 
"  may  seek  out  two  persons  whom  you  ctm  trust ;  but  we  would 
'•  wish  them  to  be  foreigners,  or  rebels,  or  exiles  from  our 
*'  dominions  who  offering  themselves  in  Siena  for  soldiers,  or 
"  in  any  better  way,  might  by  seizing  on  a  good  opportunity 
Ij  either  with  an  arquebuse  or  something  else  put  this  man  to 
*•  death  ;  which  if  they  do  you  may  assure  them  10,000  crowns 
"  besides  our  good  favour,  and  rank  and  privileges  according  as 
"  you  choose  to  promise  them  ;  which  being  done  shall  on  "the 
II  honour  of  a  prince  be  executed  by  us  without  delay,  doubt,  or 
•'  scruple,  in  the  fullest  manner.     And  as  regards  yourself  we 
"  propose  first  to  double  our  good  graces,  and  secondly  all  that 
"  you  can  possibly  desire  for  your  honour  and  profit,  knowing 
"  that  with  you  there  is  no  need  of  offering  money,  because 
••  offenng  all  that  may  be  convenient  to  you,  along  with  our 
"  good  grace,  you  may  largely  promise  yourself  from  us  as  much 
"  as  may  be  necessary  for  your  interest,  your  honour  and  your 
*'  convenience.     We  cannot  more  than  we  have  already  done 
"  charge  and  impress  you  with  our  great  desire  for  this  thing, 
•*  because  it  appearing  to  us  that  our  honoui"  is  affected,  and 
"  valuing  that  above  everything  else,  you  may  conceive  how 
*'  much  we  wish  for  it :  it  is  many  years  that  he  has  been  an 
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exile  and  though  we  might  have  hurt  him  very  often  we  never 
thought  of  doing  so ;  but  now  that  he  arrogantly  chooses  to 
compete  with  us  and  wants  to  show  himself  of  some  conse- 
quence under  our  very  eyes  ;  now  I  say  ;  it  appears  to  us  that 
he  is  seeking  to  offend  our  honour,  and  therefore  we  wish  to 
prove  our  friends  and  servants.  Try  therefore  to  find  two 
at  least  of  those  that  you  think  most  fitted  for  such  a  deed 
and  see  that  you  persuade  them  to  undertake  it  by  ordering 
them  what  pay  you  may  deem  necessary  to  keep  them  on  the 
spot,  or  wherever  you  may  go  to  for  the  purpose,  and  we  will 
reimburse  you  for  all  that  you  give  them ;  or  we  will  send 
you  the  means  when  we  hear  from  you  to  that  effect,  as  may 
best  suit  you.  We  must  warn  you  that  the  keeping  this  trans- 
action a  secret  is  of  the  greatest  consequence,  but  should  any 
of  them  discover  it  to  Piero  it  will  not  signify  on  that  account, 
but  only  on  account  of  those  that  have  to  execute  it.  As 
regards  the  knowing  the  one  from  the  other  or  from  any 
other  person  that  maybe  employed  in  this  affair;  all  that  we 
leave  to  your  own  judgment,  and  this  our  letter  may  remain 
with  you,  or  you  may  bum  it ;  which  you  please  ;  but  let  it 
not  fall  into  other  hands  than  your  own,  unless  to  animate  any 
of  those  whom  you  employ  to  do  the  thing.  We  will  now 
therefore  say  no  more,  believing  that  we  have  fully  explained 
our  intentions,  and  we  hope  to  remain  satisfied  with  your 
work,  desiring  the  thing  so  much  as  we  do.  You  will  give  us 
a  particular  account  of  what  is  done,  telling  us  the  names 
of  the  people.  Send  one  or  more  if  there  are  more,  and 
without  seeming  to  speak  to  us  or  coming  to  us  for  such  a 
purpose  answer  us  in  your  own  hand,  as  we  alone  and  the 
secretary  who  writes  this,  shall  see  it  and  be  cognizant  of  the 
transaction,  and  God  preserve  you.  From  Florence  5th 
January  1553.  (Signed)         II  Duca  di  Firenze  '  *. 


*  The  signature  of  another  original  letter  about  this  business  seen  by  the 
author  is  at  top  in  the  usual  manner  of  royal  signatures. 
VOL.   V.  8 
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As  regards  this  letter  it  should  be  considered,  first,  that  the 
life  of  man  even  by  assassination  was  then  lightly  thought  of, 
few  who  deemed  their  honour  injured  having  much  scruple 
about  the  manner  of  revenge  ;  secondly  that  a  conspiracy  to  put 
Cosimo  to  death  had  been  already  detected  at  Mirandola  of  which 
Piero  Strozzi  was  supposed,  whether  truly  or  not,  to  be  cognizant, 
but  certainly  was  chief  of  the  exiles  who  formed  it ;  and  lastly 
that  as  a  Florentine  rebel  any  man  might  legally  have  put  him 
to  death.  Cosimo  however  was  indifferent  about  excuses  and 
had  few  scniples  where  his  safety  or  interests  were  threatened : 
yet  when  we  consider  how  he  spumed  the  dying  republic  in  its 
final  struggle  and  stood  an  absolute  monarch  on  its  corpse ;  how 
he  subdued  the  janing  cries  of  liberty,  fettered  speech,  and 
even  imprisoned  thought ;  we  must  believe  that  his  character, 
dark  and  gloomy  as  it  was,  has  received  a  deeper  tinge  from  the 
secret  whispers  and  open  vituperations  of  those  domestic  and 
foreign  enemies  whom  he  crushed  and  mastered.  Nor  can  we 
without  free  access  to  the  Medician  archives  ascertain  the 
precise  tone  of  colouring  which  ought  in  justice  to  be  given 
to  his  portrait :  his  talents  and  good  fortune  dazzled  many ; 
his  power  and  fierceness  awed  more,  and  his  crimes  shocked 
but  few  people  beyond  the  immediate  victims  of  his  cruelty. 
The  historians  of  that  day  wrote  under  his  eye  and  protection 
and  can  scarcely  be  trusted  for  his  true  character ;  Segni  flat- 
tered him  to  his  face  and  received  an  indirect  rebuke  ;  Varchi 
spares  him,  and  could  hardly  censure  Cosimo  in  a  work  which 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  personally  reading  to  him,  and  which 
finishes  at  the  first  year  of  his  reign  ;  Ammirato  says  little  in 
his  histoiy,  and  the  biographers  of  princes  are  always  eulogists. 
Galluzzi  composed  his  work  under  the  auspices  of  an  Austrian 
and  had  full  access  to  every  Medician  document,  but  though 
generally  deemed  authentic  he  never  cites  authorities,  he  wrote 
for  an  absolute  monarch,  and  probably  with  the  habitual  indul- 
gence which  in  such  circumstances  may  be  supposed  likely  to 


influence  human  judgment  in  the  examination  of  royal  crimes 
and  errors.  Leopold  was  a  singular  exception,  but  the  cause 
of  all  monarchs  is  essentially  one,  and  with  wide  differences 
amongst  them  their  general  feeling  is  identical :  few  authors 
under  the  influence  of  despotism  however  liberal,  can  write 
with  unfettered  thought,  or  fearlessly  send  forth  those  bold  and 
venturous  tmths  so  becoming  to  human  dignity. 

One  of  Cosimo 's  most  important  operations  was  the  order 
he  introduced  into  public  finance  and  especially  the  adminis- 
tration of  municipal  revenues  or  *•  CowiMm*i«;"  each  of  these 
corporations  still  managed  its  own  local  funds   with  all  the 
independence  originally  reserved  to  it  on  coming  under  Flo- 
rentine rule  ;  they  were  employed  in  the  necessary  expenses 
of   the  district  and  in  alleviating  their  portion  of    general 
taxation,   but  under  the  supervision  of  a  magistracy  called 
The  Five  of  the  County  and  District  who  were  receivers  of 
all  government  taxation  and  prevented  any  flagrant  abase  of 
local  revenue.     Cosimo  in  the  year  1549  resolved  to  appro- 
priate to  the  public  service  all  surplus  income  from  the  several 
"  Comunita  "  and  ordered  general  deposits  to  be  made  of  what 
exceeded  the  ordinary  local  outlay,  so  that  the  inhabitants  could 
still  raise  but  no  longer  freely  control  their  municipal  revenue. 
In  1551  he  reduced  all  these  communities  under  the  single  ad- 
ministration of  nine  officers  called  The  niiie  Conservators  of  the 
Jurisdiction  and  Dominion  of  Florence,  which  board  was  itself 
ultimately  controlled  by  one  minister  through  whom  the  sovereign 
directly  acted  on  the  local  purse  of  every  corporation  in  Tuscany. 
As  he  facilitated  trading  and  encour^ed  industry  a  consider- 
able revenue  was  raised  with  comparative  ease  but  extreme 
vexation  in  its  details,  as  will  be  hereafter  shown.     By  the  im- 
provement of  commerce  and  manufactures  the  people   were 
enabled  to  pay,  for  republican  energy  was  not  yet  extinct ;  but 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to  apply  tliis  system  to  the  devas- 
tated  war-worn  Siena  it  utterly  failed,  the  population  of  the 
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Maremma  still  continued  to  dwindle  and  the  air  became  more 
and  more  deadly.  Colonies  from  Brescia  and  Friuli  were 
established  at  Massa  Marittima  in  1561  but  dispersed  in  two 
years  notwithstanding  all  the  privileges  and  exemptions  they 
enjoyed,  and  a  Greek  settlement  in  the  Island  of  Giglio  had  no 
better  fortune  :  Cosimo  endeavoured  to  revive  the  commerce  of 
Grosseto  by  excavating  a  canal  to  Castiglione  della  Pescaia  the 
port  of  that  city,  but  an  official  meddling  with  internal  trade 
and  foreign  commerce,  both  left  unfettered  by  the  Senese  re- 
public, soon  destroyed  eveiy  remnant  of  fonner  energy.  The 
cultivation  of  grain  was  nearly  abandoned ;  pasture  succeeded 
and  was  en-oneously  fostered  by  Cosimo  :  the  cattle  were  con- 
stantly injuring  the  drains  ;  the  fishery  of  the  lake  or  marsh  of 
Castiglione  was  farmed  out,  and  the  additional  works  deemed 
necessary  to  preserve  the  fish  during  summer  by  retaining  the 
waters,  swamped  still  more  land  and  increased  the  pestilence. 
Cosimo  s  labours  in  the  Pisan  district  were  more  fortunate 
both  in  drainage  and  trade,  and  that  city  became  the  residence 
of  many  nations :  Greeks,  Jews,  Portuguese,  Ragusians,  Genoese 
and  other  mercantile  people  held  establishments  there,  and 
had  not  his  exertions  been  cramped  by  ecclesiastical  into- 
lerance, which  allowed  of  no  religious  rites  unsanctioned  by 
the  Council  of  Florence  under  Eugenius  IV,  there  would 
probably  have  been  a  flourishing  Greek  colony  in  that  deserted 
city.  No  period  could  have  been  more  favourable  for  reviving 
Florentine  industry  than  tliat  of  Cosimo  s  domination  and  few 
princes  could  show  more  sagacity  in  taking  advantage  of  it : 
the  vigour  and  buoyancy  imparted  by  free  institutions  had 
languished  under  misfortune  and  would  have  died  by  the 
influence  of  despotism  had  not  the  vigour  of  the  prince,  a  child 
of  the  Republic,  supported  and  restored  them.  He  perceived 
the  necessity  of  leaving  commerce  as  free  as  his  financial  neces- 
sities would  permit,  and  seized  the  fair  occasion  which  then  pre- 
sented itself  for  attracting  much  of  the  scattered  European 
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trade  to  Florence.  Every  species  of  industry  found  peace, 
justice,  security,  and  sovereign  protection  under  Cosimo,  and 
comparative  affluence  generally  filled  the  Florentine  states 
while  most  other  parts  were  still  suffering.  The  struggles 
of  Spain  and  Flanders,  her  quarrels  with  France,  the  latter  s 
civil  wars  and  squabbles  with  the  house  of  Austria,  had 
injured  counnerce  throughout  all  those  states  and  rendered 
them  dependent  on  Italy  for  many  manufactured  articles, 
especially  wool  and  silk.  It  has  been  said  that  Cosimo 
jivailed  himself  of  this  to  supply  France  and  Spain,  but  he 
went  further  and  stretched  his  commerce  across  the  Atlantic 
and  Indian  Oceans  to  the  Spanish  colonies,  the  Brazils,  the 
Portuguese  settlements  in  India,  and  even  to  distant  China. 
From  Spain  and  Portugal  he  had  free  admission  to  all  their 
colonies  as  early  as  1566,  by  treaty  with  the  former,  and 
especial  encouragement  from  the  latter :  the  result  was  a  sud- 
den and  incredibly  rapid  increase  of  the  cloth  trade  which  far 
outstripped  the  most  busy  periods  of  the  Republic:  in  1575 
this  amounted  to  the  value  of  2,000,000  of  ducats,  which  at  30 
ducats  for  one  piece  of  cloth  would  make  from  sixty-six  to 
sixty-seven  thousand  pieces  as  the  produce  of  that  year's  indus- 
try in  Florence  alone  !  Silks,  cloth  of  gold  and  other  less 
bulky  but  more  valuable  articles,  sold  freely  in  America  and 
tempted  many  Florentines  to  become  carriers  with  mercantile 
establishments  in  Brazil  India  and  China.  Nor  did  Cosimo 
himself  refrain  from  private  trade,  but  on  the  contrary  had  two 
galleons  in  constant  activity  either  on  his  own  personal  account 
or  let  to  other  merchants*.  At  Pisa  he  introduced  the  Sicilian 
art  of  worlung  in  coral  as  well  as  the  manufacture  of  glass 
mirrors  and  vases  from  Venice,  whence  he  had  seduced  some  of 
the  '•  Murano''  workmen.  Don  Francesco  imbibed  all  these 
tastes  and  carried  them  further  even  than  Cosimo:  in  bis 
laboratory  was  first  discovered  the  method  of  melting  rock- 

•  Galluzzi,  Lib.  iii.,  cap.  x. 
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crystal,  and  Francesco  himself  was  distinguished  for  his  taste 
and  skill  in  forming  vases  of  this  material :  he  was  the  first  in 
Europe  to  attempt  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  in  imitation  of 
the  Chinese  ware  hut  never  succeeded  in  equalling  it.  The  art  of 
Florentine  mosaic  called ''  Pietre  Dure'  or  "  Commesso,''vfas  first 
introduced  in  1568,  through  a  young  French  artist  from  Rome 
who  had  made  some  progress  in  its  acquirement.     Francesco 
surpassed  Cosimo  in  science,  who  however  often  shared  his  che- 
mical labours  and  between  them  as  is  said,  sprang  to  light  the 
formidable  bomb-shell,  but  they  never  succeeded  in  making  it 
burst  at  a  given  moment.     The  Grand  Duke  proposed  to  both 
Philip  11.  and  Don  John  of  Austria  that  it  should  be  used  in  war, 
but  the  Spanish  engineers  considered  it  more  likely  to  do  mis- 
chief to  friends  than  enemies.     Such  was  the  first  estimate 
of  an  instrument  which  has  since  become  the  most  efficient  and 
destructive  in  modem  tactics! 

An  inherent  taste  for  literature  and  art  pervaded  the  whole 
race  of  Medici,  and  Cosimo  although  mieducated  was  fully  im- 
bued with  it :  throughout  his  whole  reign  men  of  genius  were 
amply  encouraged  and  his  veneration  for  Michelangelo  has 
already  been  noticed  :  but  besides  him,  Vasari,  Cellini,  Gio- 
vanni da  Bologna,  Buontalenti,  and  other  artists  partook  of  this 
liberality,  and  the  historians  Varchi,  Adriani,  and  tbe  elder 
Ammirato  were  especially  favoured.  He  it  was  who  instituted 
the  Florentine  Academy  of  painting  which  like  other  analogous 
establishments  began  after  that  art  and  sculpture  had  reached 
their  meridian  altitude  and  were  beginning  to  decline.  Buon- 
amioti  was  the  first  president  of  the  Florentine  Academy ; 
all  its  second  generation  of  members  attempted  to  imitate  him 
but  without  his  inspiration,  and  therefore  became  mere  copiers 
and  mannerists  :  he  himself  declared  that  he  could  not  be  imi- 
tated, and  that  "  those  who  follow  would  ever  he  behind.''  When 
Buonarruoti  died,  his  genius  slept  with  him,  and  no  Florentine 
has  yet  awakened  it  I  Since  then  thev  have  searched  in  darkness 


and  lost  their  way,  or  sleeping  like  Sancho  in  their  saddle,  have 
allowed  their  beast  to  be  slipped  from  under  them  by  other 
nations.  The  Florentine  Academy  soon  became  celebrated  be- 
cause it  contained,  besides  architects,  about  eighty  sculptors  and 
painters  of  known  eminence,  men  who  had  been  educated  by 
some  of  the  greatest  artists ;  but  when  these  died  off,  whom  did 
it  produce  to  sustain  the  pictorial  reputation,  far  less  the  sculp- 
tural fame  of  Florence  ?  The  modem  race  bask  languidly  in 
ancestral  glory  and  fancy  it  their  own,  while  they  regard  un- 
moved the  efforts  of  other  nations  who  have  far  outstripped  them, 
and  as  they  rarely  travel  remain  ignorant  of  transalpine  genius. 
Still  there  is  much  dormant  talent  among  the  Florentines,  and 
it  would  soon  awaken  were  it  not  for  their  own  languor  and  a 
lamentable  absence  of  encoiu'agement. 

Cosimo 's  reputation  rose  high  on  the  establishment  of  this 
school,  and  it  was  still  further  augmented  by  a  discovery  made  in 
his  laboratory  of  the  mode  of  tempering  steel  so  as  to  cut  por- 
phyry, until  then  a  lost  art :  neither  was  he  much  behind  his 
namesake  in  adorning  the  country  with  architectural  works, 
such  as  the  beautiful  bridge  of  the  Trinity,  the  magnificent 
gardens  of  Boboli,  much  of  the  Palazzo  Pitti,  the  villas  of 
Petraia  and  Cerreto,  and  the  fine  church  and  dwellings  of  the 
order  of  San  Stefano  at  Pisa.  He  also  established  a  botanical 
garden,  encouraged  the  introduction  of  exotic  plants,  and  made 
zoological  collections  from  eveiy  part  of  the  world.  The  library 
of  San  Lorenzo  was  repaired  and  completed  by  him ;  he  re- 
bound its  manuscripts,  deputed  learned  men  to  seek  for  more, 
purchased  the  Cardinal  of  Carpi's  valuable  library,  and  was 
presented  by  several  of  the  Tuscan  abbeys  and  convents  with 
rare  and  beautiful  volumes.  It  would  have  been  well  if  Cosimo  s 
deference  for  Rome  had  allowed  him  to  follow  his  natural  in- 
clination to  the  arts  in  connection  with  the  press ;  but  papal 
support  was  too  important  to  be  neglected  for  such  pursuits. 
The  catalogue  sent  abroad  by  Paul  IV,  modified  as  it  was  by  the 
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Duke,  almost  ruined  the  Floreutiue  piiiitei-s  ;  nor  was  the  mikl 
j)ontiticate  of  Pius  sufficient  to  restore  it,  hecause  none  wouhl 
invest  money  in  a  dangerous  and  doubtful  husiness  which  might 
any  day  be  suddenly  auniliilated  by  the  council  then  assembled 
at  Trent.  Thus  driven  from  Italy  by  the  flaming  sword  of  the 
Vatican  the  art  of  printing  took  refuge  in  more  congenial  climes, 
and  Germany  Savoy  and  Switzerland  received  the  fugitive. 
The  celebrated  printer  Torrentino  retired  to  Savoy  at  the  invi- 
tation of  that  Duke,  but  Giunti  and  others  had  the  resolution 
10  remain  under  the  censorehip  of  a  Dominican  Inquisitor 
who  vexed  them  with  visits,  citations,  prosecutions,  and  officious 
attempts  to  confine  them,  even  to  the  original  catalogue  of  Paul 
IV"  ere  it  was  modified  by  Cosimo  *.  Such  were  the  "  good 
old  times  "  of  modem  Italy ! 

Cosimo  was  singularly  attached  to  his  native  tongue  and  may 
Justly  lay  claim  to  the  honour  of  founding  the  Florentine  Aca- 
demy of  Literature  :  this  celebrated  body  originally  spnmg  from 
the  meeting  of  a  few  young  gentlemen  in  November  1540  at  tlie 
house  of  Giovanni  Mazzuoli  generally  called  "  Stradino,''  with 
the  object  of  creating  a  small  society  amongst  themselves  for 
literary  discussions.  They  established  periodical  assemblies  and 
subsequently  formed  themselves  into  an  Academy  which  accord- 
ing to  the  whimsical  fashion  of  the  time  assumed  the  somewhat 
obscure  appellation  of  the  '*  Umidi,''  as  emblematic  of  the 
literary  fruits  expected  to  spring  from  their  influence  like 
those  of  the  earth  from  its  natural  moisture.  In  allusion  to 
this  name  each  of  the  original  members  assumed  a  particular ' 
denomination,  by  which  some  were  better  known  than  by  that 
of  their  family,  such  as  '*UUmoroso,''  "//  Gelato,''  ''il  Frigido,'' 
*' VAtmacquato,''  '' Lo  Spumoso,'"  ''11  Lannr  (the  novelist), 
**  il  Torbido,''  "  il  Pantanoso,'"  and  so  forth.  Being  at  first 
without  order  they  elected  Goro  della  Pieve  as  a  provisional 
president  who  on  certain  days  lectured  at  the  house  of  the 
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Padre  "  Stradina.''  Two  members  were  directed  to  form  a 
code  of  laws  and  regulations,  who  amongst  other  things  decided 
that  a  sonnet  from  Petrarca  should  be  read  twice  a  week  at 
their  meetings :  their  numbers  were  soon  augmented  by  the 
ret  eption  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men,  and  a  reso* 
111! ion  was  passed  to  read  all  the  Latin  authors  publicly  in  the 
'i\iscan  language,  leaving  it  to  the  reader's  care  to  find  the 
translation  ;  by  this  means  they  expected  in  time  to  reduce 
the  wliole  mass  of  classic  literature  into  the  vulgar  tongue.  lu 
I'ebruary  1541  a  code  of  regulations  was  completed  and  by  the 
L)uke  s  wish  their  name  was  changed  to  that  of  "  Accademia 
Fiou'ittina.'"  Many  privileges  were  granted  to  this  body  which 
under  C^osimo's  auspices  now  assumed  the  character  of  a  cor- 
poration. In  the  first  general  meeting  under  the  new  name 
their  president  was  styled  "  Consul  of  the  Florentine  Academy 
and  Hector  General  of  the  Studio  and  University  of  Florence.'' 
The  jurisdiction  rights  and  privileges  of  this  last  officer  were 
transferred  to  him,  and  they  were  considerable;  they  included 
authority  over  all  doctors,  scholars,  professoi-s,  and  other  per- 
sons belonging  to  those  establishments ;  over  booksellers  and 
writers  in  eveiything  connected  with  them,  and  over  the 
academicians  themselves,  with  magisterial  power  exempt  from 
the  interference  of  any  other  tribunal.  The  consul  had  also  a 
seat  in  the  Council  of  Two  Hundred,  took  precedence  of  every 
other  magistrate  and  ranked  immediately  after  the  counsellors 
of  state.  Thus  did  Cosimo  contrive,  even  in  the  act  of  nobly 
patronising  it,  to  transform  this  self-instituted  and  free  literary 
club  into  a  public  magistracy  dependent  on  the  government 
and  entirely  under  his  own  control ;  and  it  was  effectually  pre- 
vented from  ever  becoming  dangerous  to  the  state  as  a  political 
engine,  because  tlie  members  were  no  longer  free  agents  but 
one  disciplined  official  body  under  a  chief  to  whom  they  were 
responsible,  although  annually  elected  by  themselves  *. 

*  Notizie  Litterarie  ed  Istoriche  dell'  Accademia  Fiorentina  da  Jacopo  Rilli, 
C  oiisolo. 
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All  this  was  however  considered  lionourahle  and  opposed  no 
obstacle  to  their  literary  labours  ;  these  now  became  duties, 
including  an  encouragement  of  the  love  and  study  of  science  and 
letters  by  original  essays,  expositions  of  authors,  and  transla- 
tions from    every  other   language   into   the   Tuscan   tongue. 
This  academy  was  soon  celebrated  throughout  Europe,  because 
great  talents  and  the  voluntary  spirit  of  improvement  were 
already  working,  and  Cosimo  removed  the  bushel  from  the 
light  while  over  the  rising  flame  he  gave  his  hand  to  science. 
But  the  germ  of  literature  like  that  of  liberty  must  be  already 
full  and  swelling  ere  a  royal  proclamation  can  call  it  into 
existence  !     Institutions  of  this  nature  have  rarely  produced 
great  men  ;  they  are  the  offspring,  not  the  parents  of  science 
literature  and  the  fine  arts  ;  and  if  their  corporate  nature  acts 
as  a  centre  for  scattered  particles  and  a  test  of  genius,  it  is  often 
the  generator  of  an  exclusive  spirit,  partiality,  negligence,  and 
frequently  injustice.  Nevertheless  this  exaltation  of  letters  and 
science  is  honourable  to  Cosimo 's   memory,  but  it  is  sad  to 
acknowledge  that  one  so  alive  to  the  beauty  of  intellect,  the 
charms  of  literature,  the  fascination  of  poetry  and  arts,  and  the 
utility  of  science,  who  encouraged  with  an  open  hand  and 
benign  aspect  everything  that  is  supposed  to  contribute  to 
human  civilization,  should  himself  be  an  example,  terribly  con- 
spicuous, of  the  worst  vices  of  barbarians  without  their  excuse, 
and  but  few  if  any  of  their  virtues  ! 

Cosimo  was  intent  on  restoring  the  Tuscan  language  to  its 
original  purity  and  in  a  letter  to  the  consul  for  157'2  complains 
of  its  being  much  coriiipted  and  becoming  daily  more  so ;  he 
therefore  commands  him  to  have  an  easy  short  and  popular 
work  composed  on  the  rules  of  their  native  tongue  and  to  con- 
fide the  execution  of  it  to  Baccio  Barbadori,  Bernardo  Davan- 
zati,  the  celebrated  translator  of  Tacitus,  Vicenzo  Alamanni, 
Giovambatista  Cini,his  subsequent  biographer,  and  the  historian 
Adriani.     With  similar  views  but  after  long  negotiations  and 
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great  difficulty  he  succeeded  in  procuring  the  papal  sanction 
for  publishing  a  correct  edition  of  Boccaccio's   Decameron  a 
work  whose  wit  and  style  can  scarcely  compensate  our  more 
rigid   morality  for  its  excessive   indecency,  a   remark  appli- 
cable to  all  the  old  Italian  novelists,  in  whom  the  absence 
of  delicacy  presents  but  a  sorry  picture  of  the  manners,  and 
modesty  of  colloquial  intercourse  between  the  sexes  in  that  age 
and  country.    It  is  true  that  Boccaccio  himself  became  ashamed 
of  his  work  and  would  have  destroyed  every  copy  of  it,  but  too 
late ;  it  had  already  taken  deep  root  in  the  world  and  still  lives  to 
delight  and  disgust  us.      This  indelicacy  of  female  manners 
continued  even  in  Cosimo 's  day ;  the  custom  of  women  laying 
high  bets  on  the  chance  of  beuag  delivered  of  a  girl  or  a  boy 
was  so  common  and  mischievous  both  as  regarded  the  amount 
and  the  frauds  that  were  practised  by  the  substitution  of  other 
children  for  those  really  bom,  that  it  called   for  legislative 
interference.     By  a  proclamation  of  the  sixth  of  June  1550 
the  Duke  declared  all  such  wagers  illegal  \mless  made  with 
the  husband's  consent  after  their  amount  had  been  declared 
before  a  judge  sanctioned  by  him ;   and  to  this  public  pro- 
cess the  ladies  to  their  credit  were  not  disposed  to  submit. 
Tiie  general  extravagance  in  the  dress  of  all  ranks  and  both 
sexes  had   early  called  for   Cosimo's   interference  by  a  law 
of  the   nineteenth   of  October  1546.      In   the  preamble  to 
this  he  tells  his  subjects  that  he  perceives  how  both  men  and 
women  had  departed  from  every  decent  and  respectable  manner 
of  life,  and  that  universal  and  particular  evil  arose  from  the  ex- 
cessive and  superfluous  expense  of  dress ;  that  he  had  long 
waited  for  the  rich  man's  reason  and  the  poor  man's  poverty  to 
teach  them  both  moderation,  and  still  seeing  that  neither  one 
nor  the  other  put  bounds  to  their  extravagance  but  on  the 
contrary  were  continually  augmenting  it,  he  was  compelled 
both  for  public  and  private  benefit  to  restrain  them  by  law  ; 
wherefore  with  the  opinion  of  his  counselloi-s  and  wisest  citi- 
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zens  be  commanded  that  thencefortli  no  married   woman  or 
girl  of  Florence  or  the  contado,  or  any  others  occasionally 
living  there  of  whatever  rank  or  condition,  should  wear  jewels, 
pearls,  fine  stones,  amber,  glass,  ivory,  or  mother  of  pearl,  except 
in  chaplets  and  rosaries,  and  in  these  not  beyond  the  value  of 
four  golden  crowns  *.     That  they  should  wear  no  gold,  silver, 
tinsel,  gilt  or  plated  ornaments    except  in  chains   necklaces 
and   ribbons  or  head  wreaths,  which  might  be  worn  to  any 
amount  provided  they  were  not  enamelled.     Icings  of  pearls 
and  precious  stones  were  permitted,  but  restricted  to  two  whose 
united  value  was  not  to  exceed  ^50  crowns.     The  value  of 
each  wreath  was  conlined  to  a  crown  and  one  only  allowed 
for  each  woman.     Knives  forks  and  spoons  of  silver  were  per- 
mitted, as  were  bracelets  buttons  clasps  and  buckles  of  that 
metiil  provided  they  were  not  enamelled  or  used  for  waistbands, 
which  however  might  be  made  of  gold  or  silver  cloth  not  cost- 
ing more  than  live  crowns.    Furs  of  all  the  hner  kinds,  high  and 
low  velvets  of  any  colour,   brocaded  cloths  with  nap,  tabbies, 
gailands,   bracelets  or   other  ornaments  of  amber-paste  were 
interdicted.     No  musk  was  suffered,  nor  perfumed  gloves  ex- 
ceeding four  crowns  the  pair ;  nor  plumes  in  hat  or  cap ;  nor 
were   the   women   allowed   to    wear   riding-hoods,   cloaks,  or 
•    riding-habits  of  sUk  or  prohibited  furs ;  but  of  cloth,  camlet, 
and  such  fiibrics.      Certain   specified  trimmings  and  similar 
ornaments  were  forbidden ;  but  ladies  were  permitted  to  cut 
such  inventions  to  their  fancy  provided  that  no  more  than 
about  two  yards  and  a  half  of  cloth  were  used  for  each  trim- 
ming.    No  gold,  silver,  silk,  or  embroidery  was  to  be  used  for 
gowns,  ornaments,  shifts,  kerchiefs  or  tuckers,  nor  in  other 
portions  of  the  dress ;  nor  in  lace  nor  ribbons  with  any  kind 
of  work.     Nor  were  such  articles  permitted  even  as  wedding 
presents,  white  thread  alone  being  licensed  for  these  oraaments. 

Something  less  than  as  many  pounds     value  for  each  crown,  weight  for  weight, 
sterling  of  our  present  money,  the  metal     being  perhaps  about  half  a  sovereign. 
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The  expense  of  dress-making  was  strictly  regulated  as  regarded 
the  wearer ;  no  pair  of  sleeves  was  to  cost  beyond  three  crowns, 
aprons  four  crowns,  caps  three  crowns,  ruffs  three  crowns, 
shifts  the  same,  kerchiefs  a  quarter  of  a  crown  and  pocket- 
handerchiefs  a  crown ;  it  must  therefore  be  allowed  that 
according  to  our  present  habits  Cosimo  gave  considerable 
latitude  to  the  expenditure  of  his  female  subjects  on  their 
dress,  and  this  may  afford  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  their 
previous  extravagance*. 

The  men  were  likewise  forbidden  to  wear  either  high  or  low 
velvets,  napped  cloth  brocade,  or  cloth  stockings  lined,  banded, 
or  bound  with  anything  but  taffety ;  or  embroidered  vests,  or  any 
other  clothes  cut  or  carved  in  patterns ;  but  without  meaning  to 
prevent  them  from  forming  their  trimmings  as  they  pleased,  pro- 
vided that  no  more  than  about  two  yards  and  a  half  of  cloth  were 
used  for  each  set.  Those  citizens  who  were  eligible  for  oflSce 
and  above  eighteen  years  old,  he  ordered  to  wear  the  "  Lucco  " 
lined  with  cloth  or  unprohibited  furs  ;  or  else  long  civic  cloaks 
according  to  the  existing  custom :  any  one  not  complying  during 
tlie  period  of  elections  to  public  magistracies,  was  deemed  to 
have  forfeited  his  eligibility  for  a  time  equal  to  that  of  his 
neglect,  and  his  billet  was  to  be  torn  up  as  if  he  had  been  "  a 
specchio,''  besides  disqualification  for  any  other  office  even  of 
the  trades.  Infants  of  either  sex  while  being  carried  to  the 
baptismal  font  were  not  to  have  dresses  of  more  than  six  crowns 
in  value  exclusive  of  the  mantle,  which  was  not  to  be  of  gold 
or  silver  cloth,  but  simple,,  short,  and  trimmed  with  cloth 
alone  ;  and  as  many  gold  or  silver  necklaces  as  their  parents 
pleased,  but  no  enamel.  Neither  men,  matrons,  nor  girls  were 
allowed  to  caparison  their  horses  with  silk  and  velvet,  but  with 

There  are   many  articles  of  dress  natives ;  indeed  several  of  the  above 

and   manuflictures  mentioned   in   the  translations  are  given  with  considerable 

law  wholly  unintelligible  to  a  foreigner  doubt  about  their  accuracy,  as  applied 

and  from  being  obsolete  probably  to  to  modem  dress. 
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cloth  bordered  by  the  finer  material,  provided  that  it  was  not 
brocaded.     These  regulations  were  for  the  upper  class  of  citi- 
zens eligible  to  civic  honours,  with  their  wives  and  daughters  : 
those   of   lower  rank  were  not  suffered  to  wear  the  above- 
mentioned  articles  or  silks  at  any  price,  with  the  following  ex- 
ceptions.   Females  might  wear  a  ring  of  five  crowns'  value  and 
no  more;   a  gold  or  silver  cbaplet  of  one  crown  in  value,  a 
rosary  for  the  neck  of  silver  or  silver  gilt  not  exceeding  two 
crowns.     Knives,  forks,  and  spoons  of  silver,  and  clasps  and 
buttons  of  the  same  at  any  price  they  pleased,  and  both  sexes 
might  wear  silk  or  taffety  sashes  worth  a  crown.  Those  citizens 
paying  direct  taxes,  but  ineligible  to  office,  were  permitted  the 
further  privilege  of  wearing  a  golden  ring  of  twenty-five  crowns' 
value,  a  cliain  of  gold  at  the  same  price,  a  necklace  of  gold  or 
silver  beads  costing  ten  crowns,  and  a  sash  or  belt  of  silk  or  gold 
cloth  at  three  crowns,  besides  the  privilege  of  striping  their 
garments  with  any  kind  of  silk  they  pleased  except  velvets  or 
brocades,  and  restricting  themselves  to  two  yards  for  each  trim- 
muig.  Notaries  with  their  wives  and  daughters  were  included  in 
this  class,  and  the  peasantry  were  forbidden  to  wear  any  article  of 
dress  denied  to  those  not  eligible  for  public  office  ;  also  camlets, 
silks  as  dress  or  trimming,  or   silk  bands ;  but  the  women 
might  wear  a  ring  of  any  material  not  exceeding  the  value  of  a 
crown.     They  might  have  silk  cords,  nets,  and  ribbons  for  their 
hair,  but  crimson  cloth  was  interdicted  to  both  sexes  except  for 
caps. 

Silk  dresses  of  any  kind  were  denied  to  women  of  the  town, 
but  they  could  adorn  themselves  with  as  much  gold,  silver,  and 
jewels  as  they  pleased  and  were  enjoined  to  carry  a  veil,  ker- 
chief, or  napkin  on  their  head  bordered  with  yellow  an  inch 
broad,  or  else  to  wear  it  in  some  other  conspicuous  part  of  their 
dress,  so  that  they  might  be  avoided  by  modest  women !  A 
penalty  of  ten  golden  crowns  was  attached  to  every  breach  of 
this  law  and  olTenders  were  placed  under  the  especial  care  of  the 


"  Eight,''  the  Conservators  of  the  Laws,  and  the  "  Officers  of 
Decency."  Any  other  person  for  a  breach  of  these  orders 
incurred  a  fine  of  ten  crowns  for  the  first  offence,  double  for 
the  second,  and  was  afterwards  punished  at  the  judge  s  discre- 
tion ;  but  fathers,  brothers,  husbands,  or  guardians,  were  held 
answerable  for  individuals  of  both  sexes  under  eighteen  years 
old.  Tailors,  mantua-makers,  and  workwomen  of  all  kinds  who 
should  infringe  such  regulations  were  to  be  fined  five  crowns 
for  the  first  offence,  ten  for  the  second ;  and  for  the  third  to  male 
offenders,  two  strokes  of  that  torture  called  the"  Corda,'' in  addi- 
tion ;  but  for  females,  public  exposure  in  the  pillory  crowned 
with  a  mitre,  all  of  which  could  be  avoided  by  divulging  the 
name  of  their  employer.  The  peasantry  were  fined  four  crowns 
for  the  first  offence,  and  so  on  like  the  others  with  corporal 
punishment  at  the  judge's  discretion.  One-half  of  these  fines 
was  divided  between  the  judge  and  informer,  the  other  half 
went  to  the  court  which  tried  the  offence  to  form  a  fund  for  the 
payment  of  salaries ;  and  if  out  of  the  city,  it  became  the  per- 
quisite of  the  grand  ducal  chamber  and  the  Fisc. 

The  conservators  of  the  laws  had  cognizance  of  all  these 
misdemeanors  and  were  bound  to  conceal  the  informer's  name, 
while  that  of  the  culprit,  those  responsible  for  him,  and  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  were  registered  according  to  secret 
information  ;  the  offender  was  debited  with  the  fine  in  a 
regular  account  current  for  so  many  breaches  of  law,  but  without 
any  notice  for  four  days,  or  fifteen  in  the  country.  If  males, 
they  were  summoned  in  person;  if  females,  by  their  repre- 
sentative, and  heard  in  their  defence ;  after  which  by  a  secret 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  court  they  were  condemned  or  acquitted 
within  ten  days  for  the  city,  and  fifteen  for  the  country  but  not 
until  the  question  had  gone  to  the  ballot  two  sepai'ate  days 
and  three  times  each  day  within  that  period  *. 

Sumptuar}'  laws  so  common  in  ancient  and  modem  times  have 

*  Cantini,  Leggi  di  Toscana, 
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ever  proceeded  from  good  motives  but  mistiiken  principles : 
while  countries  are  poor  they  are  frugal,  riches  are  more  equally 
distributed,  there  is  commonly  but  little  to  spare  after  the  ne- 
cessaries  and  a  few  of  the  comforts  of  life  are  provided ;  luxury, 
that  will-o'-the-wisp  of  moralists,  is  not  yet  in  being,  and  tliere 
are  no  temptations  to  extravagance.      Afterwards  industiy  and 
wealth  augment,  new  tastes  germinate,  new  objects  allure ;  a 
surplus  of  produce  exists,  and  either  nourishes  an  increasing 
population,  gratifies  new  tastes,  or  is  exchanged  for  foreign  com- 
modities.    There  is  now  much  more  than  is  sufficient  for  mere 
physical  wants  and  if  the  nation  cling  to  its  primitive  frugality 
and  employ  its  surplus  in  trade,  it  will  rapidly  gain  in  wealth  : 
but  men  do  not  toil  for  nothing,  and  the  rich  descendant  is  dis- 
satisfied with  the  tastes  and  habits  that  contented  his  grandsire. 
Every  generation  thus  advances  a  step  towards  that  luxury  whicli 
still  flies  before  it,  the  luxuries  of  one  race  being  only  comforts  to 
another  and  the  necessaries  of  a  third  ;  the  old  then  take  alarm 
and  laud  the  "good  old  times"  when  it  is  their  own  capability 
of  enjoyment,  their  tastes  and  estimate  of  life  that  have  really 
faded,  increased  luxury  being  only  the  same  step  which  they  took 
in  advance  of  their  fathers,  and  these  again  beyond  the  older  time. 
The  age's  extravagance  is  thus  denounced  ;  sumptuary  laws  aie 
promulgated,  evaded,  re-enacted,  and  ultimately  abandoned : 
but  in  the  interval  much  mischief  is  done  to  those  branches  of 
industry  which  either  directly  or  indirectly  pampered  the  rich 
man's  fancy,  whether  in  exchange  for  foreign  commodities  or 
in  a  direct  supply  at  home  ;  and  through  him  to  the  whole  com- 
munity.   Luxury  undoubtedly  tends  to  weaken  both  the  moral 
and  physical  powers  and  to  make  man  the  slave  of  his  own  en- 
joyments and  a  selfish  sensualist ;  but  at  what  point  is  the  evil 
to  be  arrested  ?    at  what  point  can  it  be  arrested  without  pro- 
ducing a  gi-eater  ?    The  vast  machine  of  society  once  rolled  on- 
ward by  mental  and  physical  energy,  by  the  wishes  and  neces- 
sities of  nature,  cannot  again  be  stopped  or  even  impeded  ^vith 


J 


impunity,  until  it  arrive  at  the  culminating  point.  But  if 
surplus  riches  could  be  turned  into  less  selfish  channels  than 
those  where  they  usually  flow  ;  if  they  could  be  directed  to  the 
constmction  of  great  and  useful  public  works,  such  as  might  raise 
the  admiration  of  successive  ages,  instead  of  being  expended  in 
personal  pride  and  sensuality ;  then  the  wealth  of  individuals 
would  be  enjoyed  by  all,  envy  would  hide  its  head,  the  citizen 
and  the  community  would  be  reciprocally  proud,  and  luxuiy  so 
far  from  injuring  the  physical  powers  or  generous  spirit  of  a 
nation  would  nourish  and  improve  them  both.  Sumptuary  laws 
therefore  unless  made  prospectively  in  the  early  stages  of  na- 
tional civilisation,  which  is  impossible,  are  impolitic,  useless, 
and  injurious,  inasmuch  as  they  impede  the  circulation  of  wealth, 
hurt  industry,  decrease  population,  and  diminish  human  enjoy- 
ment ;  and  at  the  very  moment  in  which  Cosimo  promulgated 
them  he  was  earnestly  promoting  the  manufacture  of  those  very 
materials  the  use  of  which  he  thus  restrained  or  prohibited, 
apparently  unconscious  of  the  inconsistency  !  He  probably 
trusted  to  a  foreign  demand  for  the  clearance  of  his  market ;  but 
the  tastes  and  habits  of  Tuscany  had  been  long  fixed ;  the  silk- 
manufacture,  even  interwoven  with  gold  and  gems,  had  existed 
in  Italy  since  the  ninth  century,  and  was  in  very  early  times  one 
of  the  principal  trades  of  Florence ;  so  that  the  use  of  silks  had 
spread  not  only  through  towns  and  cities,  but  to  the  most  obscure 
and  remote  Castelli  of  the  rural  districts.  Amongst  the  statutes 
of  Castello  dlPorciano  an  ancient  stronghold  of  the  Counts  Guidi 
in  the  Casentino,  a  sumptuary  law  was  promulgated  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  which  prohibited  the  use  of 
gems,  worked  gold  and  velvet  dresses,  silk  brocades,  and  similar 
manufactures*.  Early  in  Cosimo 's  reign  the  Spanish  dress 
began  to  prevail  amongst  the  higher  Florentine  circles ;  pre- 

•    Vide  Cantini  and  his  authorities    Pascale,    i**,"     "  Istorla    dell*   Arte 
cited,  ("  Leggi  di  Toscana^^^   Illus-    di  Seta  in  Firenze,^'  "  Storia  di  Vgo 
tration,  vol.  i,,  p.  328,)  viz^  "  Anas-    Falcardo." 
tcmo  BiblioticariOt  Vita  del  Pontefice 
VOL.   V.  T 
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vious  to  this  but  varying  with  the  times  and  individual  rank, 
the  most  general  habit  of  the  mass  of  Italians  was  not  unlike 
what  is  still  worn  by  the  mendicant  friars  which  in  its  origin  and 
materials  was  merely  the  poor  man's  raiment,  not  a  religious 
uniform.     That  extravagance  of  Tuscan  dress  which  produced 
the  above  law  was  attributed  to  the  long  residence  and  evil 
communication  of  the  Spanish  armies  in  Tuscany,  and  the  law 
itself  was  imitated  even  with  greater  severity  and  distinction  of 
classes  in  1558,  by  the  community  of  Pistoia  who  declared  its 
provisions  to  be  made  according  to  the  "  common,  healthy,  good, 
pure,  and  vulgar  comprehension  of  men,''  an  example  of  legal 
composition  that  might  perhaps  be  usefully  followed  in  other 
countries  *. 

By  the  power  of  faction  and  the  arms  of  strangers  Cosimo 
before  eighteen  years  of  age  was  seated  on  a  tottering  throne 
beset  by  doubt,  danger,  and  difficulty,  and  his  reign  forms  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  epochs  in  Florentine  history :  praise 
and  blame  have  been  meted  out  to  him  with  no  unsparing  hand 
by  passion,  prejudice,  and  that  universal  hatred  with  which  he 
managed  to  inspire  the  nation.     He  found  her  struggling  for  a 
feverish  existence  in  gloom  poverty  and  misfortune,  surrounded 
by  external  dangers  and  menaced  both  by  friend  and  foe ;  weak 
and  fretful  within;  still  writhing  from  the  torments  of  slavery 
but  with  a  vivid  remembrance  of  departed  liberty;  with  spirits 
excited,  passions  fierce ;  and  the  whole  frame  of  society  ready 
to   burst  asunder:  no  native   troops;  dependent  on   foreign 
swords    and   more   dangerous   hirelings;    commerce   ruined; 
industry   enfeebled;    resources   gone;    agriculture  withered; 
manufactures  decayed;  ruined  towns,  and  devastated  plains! 
Such  was  the  state  of  Florence  at  Cosimo's  accession.     He  left 
her  with  increased  dominion,  augmented  population,  cities  flou- 
rishing, and  industry  awake  and  active :  with  agriculture  reviv- 
ing, manufactures  in  vigorous  movement,  extensive  commerce, 
and  flourishing  revenues.  He  left  order  in  public  departments, 

*  Cantini,  Leggi. 
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the  laws  improved,  simplified,  and  in  despotic  action  ;  a 
numerous  well-organized  militia,  a  regular  army,  and  a  rising 
and  not  inglorious  fleet.  He  found  war  and  for  a  while  pur- 
sued it,  but  he  left  peace  ;  he  found  want,  he  left  abundance  ; 
he  found  Florence  feeble  and  despised ;  he  left  her  strong,  res- 
pected, and  even  courted  by  the  greatest  potentates  of  Europe. 
He  found  the  mangled  corse  of  a  tyrant  still  warm  and  reek- 
ing, and  cemented  a  more  enduring  tyranny  with  his  blood ; 
he  found  the  remnant  of  a  high-spirited  fierce  and  elastic 
liberty,  and  left  a  heavy  mass  of  unleavened  slavery.  Flo- 
rence no  longer  floated  amidst  surrounding  nations  in  the 
unfettered  buoyancy  of  youth ;  her  race  was  run,  her  chariot 
broken,  her  free  spirit  passed  away;  one  iron  hand  now  ruled  her 
destiny,  and  like  the  single  senator  of  modern  Rome  she  became 
a  bitter  mockery  of  the  ancient  and  once  illustrious  republic. 

Such  were  the  results  of  Cosimo's  long  domination  and  the 
vigorous  spirit  of  his  sway :  but  with  the  full  extent  of  evil 
that  purchased  all  this  and  continued  to  maintain  it ;  with  all 
the  coercion,  the  misery,  the  moral  suffering,  the  abject  slavery, 
the  fettered  mind,  and  the  prostration  of  human  dignity,  we 
are  as  yet  unacquainted ;  cotemporaries  alone  could  have  en- 
lightened us  and  they  are  lamentably  silent:  but  we  know  that 
he  broke  the  spirit  of  the  people !  * 


CoTEMPORARY  M0NARCH8.  —  England  :  Elizabeth.  —  Scotland :  Mary.  — 
France:  Francis  II.  until  December  1560;  then  Charles  IX.  until  1574- 
1  ►?.  ^l"*"^  HI.— Spain  :  Philip  II.— German  Emperor  :  Ferdinand  I.  until 
lob4;  then  Maximilian  II.— Naples  and  Sicily  :  Philip  of  Spain.— Portugal : 
}>ebastian.— Popes :  Pius  IV.  until  1565  ;  then  in  1566  Piua  V.  until  1572; 
then  Gregory  XIII.— Turkey  :  Sultan  Solyman  until  1566;  then  Selim  II. 
—Poland  :  Henry  of  Anjou. 


We  here  take    leave   of  Scipione  under   the   auspices    of    the    Medici 

Ammirato,  a  mmute  and  accurate  his-  Also  of  Giovanni  Batista  Adriani,  who 

tonan,  but  somewhat  cramped  in  his  writes    more   agreeably   and    perhaps 

narrative  of  latter   times,  as  \vriting  more  freely. 
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FRA^XIS  I. 


GRAND    DUKE   OF   TUSCANY. 


A.D.  1575. 


Florence  now  ceases  to  be  an  independent  state ;  hence- 
forth she  sinks  into  a  secondarj-  existence  as  the  mere  capital 
of  Tuscany  and  seat  of  grand-ducal  government: 
until  the  Austrian  dynasty  there  is  little  of  grave  his- 
torical interest  to  narrate,  hut  much  of  what  may  be  called 
personal  memoirs ;  wherefore  that  period  between  the  death 
of  Cosimo  I.  and  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Lorraine  will 
for  the  most  part  be  rapidly  passed  over  as  dull,  trifling,  and 
historically  miprofitable  except  as  an  example  of  crime, 
bigotry,  corruption,  bad  government,  and  extreme  puerility; 
painful  to  tell  and  melancholy  to  contemplate:  a  period  in 
which  the  gradual  decay  and  final  disappearance  of  the  Medici 
like  a  pestilence  from  the  earth,  is  the  only  real  satisfaction  to 
be  derived  from  a  perusal  of  their  concluding  liistory. 

The  death  of  Cosimo  made  no  immediate  change  in  Flo- 
rence ;  for  ten  years  Francesco  the  First  had  been  partially 
governing  and  easily  assumed  the  sovereignty ;  the  nation  was 
obedient,  its  spirit  down,  and  no  symptoms  of  revolution  were 
manifest.  He  was  saluted  as  Grand  Dul^e  by  Gregory  XIIT. 
and  the  princes  who  had  acknowledged  that  title,  but  abstained 
from  using  the  crown  through  fear  of  offending  the  emperor. 
This  monarch's  first  act  as  if  emblematic  of  his  future  reign, 


was  to  confine  Camilla  Martelli  in  a  convent,  even  on  the  very  day 
of  her  husband's  death,  with  orders  for  the  most  rigorous  treat- 
ment! At  thirty-three  years  of  age,  addicted  to  pleasure 
luxury  and  indolence,  Francesco  was  disinclined  to  pursue  his 
father's  troublesome  but  manly  politics,  and  although  an  equal 
encourager  of  art  and  industry  fell  far  beneath  liim  in  spirit, 
ability,  and  fitness  either  to  fill  his  place  amongst  European 
princes  or  hold  the  balance  of  Italy.  Cosimo 's  powerful  mind 
gave  unnatural  strength  to  his  country;  under  Francis  it 
collapsed:  Cosimo  kept  due  decorum  with  the  house  of 
Austria,  for  he  was  indebted  to  it,  but  he  knew  how  to  main- 
tain his  independence  when  necessary  ;  by  a  close  alliance  with 
Rome  and  a  studied  intercourse  with  France  he  curbed  both 
its  branches,  enhanced  his  own  value,  and  rendered  his  enmity 
formidable.  For  a  long  time  the  power  of  Spain  in  Italy  was 
too  insecure  to  dispense  with  him  or  even  risk  his  estrangement, 
and  the  emperor  though  always  unfriendly,  avoided  an  open 
rupture.  Francis  I.  swerved,  even  before  the  Grand  Dukes 
death,  from  this  course  and  resolved  to  cling  exclusively  to 
Spain  and  Austria  in  hopes  of  preserving  his  father's  influence 
in  Italy,  with  additional  protection  against  foreign  enemies.  One 
of  his  first  wishes  was  a  confirmation  of  his  title  and  he  so  far 
succeeded  as  to  have  the  Tuscan  ambassador  received  at  Vienna 
^vith  the  same  rank  and  honours  as  those  paid  to  the  ancient 
Florentine  republic.  This  displeased  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  who 
afterwards  denounced  him  at  Venice  to  Henry  III.  of  France  as 
a  staunch  friend  of  Austria.  Ferrara  then  attempted  to  disturb 
the  Tuscan  frontier  by  fomenting  squabbles  amongst  the  Garfag- 
nana  peasantry,  and  with  such  effect  that  troops  were  assembled 
on  both  sides  and  war  became  imminent  until  Philip  II.  peremp- 
torily arrested  it.  A  Turkish  fleet  of  three  hundred  and  seventy 
sail  appeared  on  the  African  coast,  captured  Tunis  and  Go- 
letta,  alarmed  all  the  western  states,  and  then  retired  without 
further  mischief,  but  by  bringing  up  Don  John  of  Austria  from 
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Sicily  through  the  Piombino  channel  gave  Francesco  an  oppor- 
tunity of  requesting  his  good  offices  with  Philip  II.  to  employ 
Don  Pietro  de'  Medici.     This  youth  was  rich,  proud,  wicked, 
and  utterly  debauched ;  his  infamy  even  amongst  the  Medici 
was  remarkable ;  and  his  plots,  insults,  libertinage  and  violence 
spared  none,  not  even  his  brother's  judges  in  their  seat  of  office. 
But  exclusive  of  this  Francesco  desired  his  absence,  for  since 
Cosimo's  decease  he  disliked  the  presence  of  both  brothers ;  no 
good  feeling  existed  between  them  and  his  mistress  Bianca 
CappeUo  who  governed  him,  neither  could  he  endure  the  re- 
monstrances of  Ferdinand  about  his  cruelty  to  Camilla  Mar- 
telli  and    mibounded   devotion   to    the   former.     Ferdinand 
sympathised  with  Camilla  and   encouraged   her  to  patience, 
but  disgusted  with  court,  he  retired   permanently  to  Rome 
and  there  received  information  of  a  lately-relinquished  plot 
against  his  family,  the  particulars  of  which  were  instantly  trans- 
mitted to  Florence.     Orazio  Pucci,  son  of  that  Pandolfo  who 
had  conspired  against  Cosimo  in  1560,  determined  to  avenge 
his  father's  death,  nor  could  all  the  subsequent  favour  of  Cosimo 
obliterate  his  vindictiveness.     Francesco's  odious  rule  made 
it  easy  to  find  willing  assistants,   and  four  young  men  of 
the   Ridolfi,   the  Capponi,    the   Alamanni,   and  MacchiaveUi 
families  joined  in  this  danger.     It  was  settled  that  a  banquet 
should  be  prepared  in  one  of  their  houses  and  the  most  distin- 
guished and  beautiful  women  in  Florence  assembled  to  meet 
all  the  reigning  family  including  Cosimo,  who  was  alive  when  the 
plot  began.     Cosimo's  mode  of  life  rendered  this  plan  abortive ; 
his  death  lessened  the  difficulty  and  infused  new  spirit  into  the 
conspirators :    medals   of  Brutus  were    struck  at  Rome   and 
carried  as  a  symbol  of  companionship,  but  the  quarrel  of  the 
brothers  and  Ferdinand's  departure  baffled  them;  so  that  both 
the  design  and  dl  circumspection  about  the  danger  were  laid 
aside  together  and  the  secret  so  badly  kept  that  Ferdinand 
had  notice  of  the  whole  transaction.     Pucci  was  arrested,  but 
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not  before  he  had  wounded  himself  so  badly  as  to  retard  his 
examination  and  give  the  rest  time  to  fly.  They  tried  to 
justify  themselves,  and  attributed  their  flight  to  the  effects 
of  private  malice,  demanding  a  passport  to  return  and  prove 
their  innocence.  This  was  granted  but  they  fled  beyond 
the  Alps,  and  Pucci  after  a  full  confession  was  hanged  on 
the  same  beam  which  fifteen  years  before  had  quivered  to 
the  dying  struggles  of  his  father.  Twenty  young  Florentines 
were  declared  to  be  either  accomplices  or  privy  to  the  plot, 
and  a  searching  persecution  followed;  so  that  not  less  than 
300,000  ducats  fell  into  the  grand-ducal  treasury  by  con- 
fiscating property  under  the  Legge  Polverina,  now  for  the 
first  time  brought  into  action  and  pushed  to  its  utmost  by 
a  remorseless  tyrant.  The  combination  of  avarice  and  cruelty 
in  this  act  disgusted  everybody  :  the  plot  had  been  renounced ; 
it  was  considered  as  the  folly  and  excitement  of  youth,  not 
a  grave  conspiracy  to  destroy  the  government ;  public  sympathy 
was  with  the  conspirators,  and  there  were  probably  few  that 
rejoiced  m  their  failure:  the  principal  families  of  Florence 
were  brought  to  shame,  and  innocent  children  of  unconvicted 
men  were  reduced  to  beggary ! 

About  this  time  a  revolution  at  Genoa  attracted  the  eyes  of 
Europe  towards  that  quarter  and  threatened  the  peace  of  Italy. 
In  1528,  when  Andrea  Doria  quitted  the  French  for  the  impe- 
rial service  his  first  object  was  Genoa :  at  that  time  he  was 
blamed  by  many  for  this  desertion,  but  posterity  has  acquitted 
him  by  a  more  impartial  sentence :  the  contract  was  mutual,  the 
conditions  were  not  observed  by  France,  whose  general  tried  as 
is  said  to  assassinate  him,  and  moreover  his  engagement  of  ser- 
vice had  expired :  no  ties  of  justice,  honour,  or  even  gratitude 
existed  to  attach  him  to  Francis,  and  his  country's  cause  drew 
him  strongly  the  other  way  *.  He  abolished  the  names  of 
Guelph  and  Ghibeline  and  restored  Genoa  to  independence  but 

*  Gustiniani,  Annali  di  Genoa,  Carta  cclxxx. 
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not  to  freedom,  for  a  strong- winged  aristocracy  still  soared  above 
the  people  and  pounced  on  what  they  pleased.  Unsuccessful  plots 
against  established  governments  leave  the  latter  more  powerful ; 
they  are  generally  attributed  rather  to  the  excess  than  the  want 
of  freedom,  and  liberty  gains  nothing  by  the  reaction;  for  the  mass 
of  a  people  must  be  deeply  imbued  with  the  necessity  of  free- 
dom to  insure  its  triumph.  The  failure  of  Fieschi's  conspiracy 
in  1547  left  the  Genoese  aristocracy  more  powerful  than  before ; 
it  occasioned  a  further  contraction  of  the  circle  even  to  the  con- 
fines of  an  oligarchy,  and  the  failure  of  another  Fieschi  at  Paris, 
almost  while  we  write,  has  fixed  the  king  more  firmly  on  his 
throne,  scared  the  supporters  of  order  and  regular  government, 
and  dealt  a  severe  blow  to  the  real  liberty  of  France. 

Andrea  Doria,  intending  to  stifle  faction  when  he  emancipated 
Genoa,  mingled  every  class  of  citizens  except  the  lowest  or 
plebeians   by  aiTanging  them  under  twenty-eight  names  of 
distinguished  families  including  all  shades  of  political  opinion, 
and  succeeded  in  uniting  the  mass  so  firmly  together  that  old 
sects  withered,  but  young  shoots  soon  replaced  them.  Under  the 
names  of  these  twenty-eight  houses,  or  Alherghi,  the  whole 
citizen  population  of  Genoa  eligible  to  state  honours  was  reduced : 
at  first  there  were  twenty-three  families  amongst  the  ancient 
aristocracy  and  only  five  of  the  more  recent  nobility  who  by 
these  regulations  were  allowed  to  preserve  their  original  name  : 
the  latter  were  called  the  Portico  Nuovo,  or  Portico  di  San 
Pietro ;  the  former  the  Portico  Vecchio,  or  Portico  di  San 
Luca ;  but  as  the  "  Golden  Book"  of  Genoa  was  not  so  firmly 
closed  as  that  of  Venice,  the  Portico  Nuovo  afterwards  increased ! 
The  riches  and  influence  of  ancient  families  however  still  en- 
abled them  to  keep  in  power  while  the  rest  were  fretted  at  being 
thus  deprived  of  what  the  laws  allowed ;  and  the  lowest  classes 
with  a  lively  recollection  of  their  former  influence,  felt  them- 
selves entirely  neglected.     The  alarm  occasioned  by  Fieschi's 
bold  conspiracy  enabled  government  to  reduce  the  circle  of 
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supreme  power  with  manifest  advantage  to  the  Portico  Vec- 
chio by  a  reform  derisively  called  the  Gariho   or  Garihetto, 
because  Andrea  Doria  used  to  declare  that  he  would  ''Dar 
Gariho''  or  set  public  affairs  in  order  by  it;  and  his  vast  in- 
fluence, with  a  general  respect  for  his  character,  kept  the  Por- 
tico Nuovo  from  any  violent  expression  of  their  discontent. 
Even  after  his  death  the  revolt  and  protracted  resistance  of 
Corsica  by  its  outward  pressure  restrained  the  spirit  of  discord 
within ;  but  once  relieved  from  tliis  weight  the  steam  began  to 
work  and  the  discontented  nobles  of  the  new  Portico,  them- 
selves sprung  from  the  people,  made  use  of  democratic  indig- 
nation to  destroy  their  rivals,  which  after  one  fruitless  attempt 
at  reconciUation,  they  accomplished  by  driving  them  from  the 
town.     Ambassadors  were  despatched  by  both  parties  to  Spain. 
Fmnce,  and  Tuscany  ;  the  Portico  Nuovo  demanded  assistance 
from  the  two  last,  and  allured  by  Francesco's  vast  wealth  and 
near  neighbourhood  off'ered  him  the  Lordship  of  Genoa  as  they 
bad  before  indirectly  done  to  Cosimo.     The  Portico  Vecchio 
apphed  to  Phflip  who  also  through  them  caught  a  ghmpse  of 
the  sovereignty  while  apparently  mtent  on  restoring  harmony 
alone,  and  the  Grand  Duke  secretly  promised  to  aid  him  in  this 
acquisition  but  not  without  a  shai'e  of  the  spoil ;  alleging  his  pre- 
tensions through  the  Florentine  republic  to  Sarzana  and  Sarza- 
nello  as  a  justification.  Nor  did  Don  John  of  Austria  undervalue 
this  opportunity  of  scooping  out  a  principality  for  himself,  and 
therefore  shaped  his  course  to  the  troubled  city,  while  Francesco 
was  collecting  a  strong  force  in  Lunigiana  ready  to  profit  by  cir- 
cumstances.    Pope  Gregory  XIIL  sent  Cardinal  Morone  as  a 
peace-maker,  with  whom  Phflip  hypocritically  chimed  in  to  calm 
Francesco,  while  the  levy  of  troops  in  Lombardy  and  a  naval 
armament  at  Carthagena  belied  his  own  words  and  startled  Italy. 
The  Genoese  forbad  Don  John  of  Austria  to  enter  their  port, 
and  Gregory  with   unusual   spirit   declared  to   the    Spanish 
ambassador  that  if  his  master  presumed  to  oppress  Genoa  he 
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had  a  million  of  gold  in  Saint  Angelo  every  farthing  of  which 
and  all  the  Italian  powers  should  be  employed  against  him. 
Francesco  endeavoured  to  convince  the  pontiff  of  Spain's  sin- 
cerity at  the  very  moment  he  himself  was  offering  to  assist  her 
and  share  the  conquest,  which  he  was  not  disposed  to  relinquish 
even  to  Philip  himself,  still  less  to  have  Don  Juan  for  a  neigh- 
bour with  all  Genoa  at  his  command.  Thib  last  fear  finally 
changed  his  tone  and  Gregory  was  soon  as  strenuously  urged  to 
interfere  as  he  had  been  before  entreated  to  be  calm.  Fran- 
cesco also  endeavoured  to  impress  on  Philip's  mind  the  dangers 
of  an  Italian  war  to  Spanish  dominion  as  France  had  offered 
every  assistance  to  the  democracy,  and  moreover  had  sent  a 
special  messenger  to  negotiate  a  league  with  him  at  Florence 
for  upholding  the  independence  of  Genoa.  He  also  persuaded 
the  emperor  to  oppose  any  infringement  of  imperial  rights  over 
that  city,  and  spread  the  alarm  of  Don  Juan's  designs  through 
all  Italy  besides  allowing  the  Portico  Nuovo  to  recruit  secretly 
both  ofl&cers  and  men^n  his  dominions  :  Montauto  was  sent  to 
command  the  Genoese  forces  and  Giulio  Sali  permitted  to  assem- 
ble a  thousand  of  the  Pisan  militia  for  their  aid  whom  Francis 
himself  supplied  with  stores  and  provisions  *.  To  Don  Juan's  re- 
monstrances he  opposed  his  own  independence  and  his  subjects' 
protection  as  an  excuse;  and  seeing  the  Presidij  reenforced, 
besides  hearing  of  the  Spanish  minister's  open  declaration  that 
the  storm  would  sweep  towards  Tuscany,  he  promptly  assembled 
ten  thousand  militia  in  those  districts,  besides  strengthening  the 
garrison  of  Siena  and  at  once  offering  to  sell  four  of  his  galleys 
to  the  Genoese.  These  determined  and  spirited  acts  discon- 
certed Don  Juan  who  was  not  yet  openly  supported  by  Philip ; 
but  not  content  with  this  the  Grand  Duke  plainly  declared  to 
Giovan  Andrea  Doria  who  commanded  the  aristocratic  forces 
and  acted  with  Spain,  that  he  would  not  tamely  see  a  war 

*  Botta,  Storia,  Lib.  xiii. — Galluzzi,  Lib.  iv.,  cap.  i. — Mecatti,  Stor.  Cron.  di 
Firenze,  vol.  ii.,  p.  758. 


kmdled  so  near  home  if  thirty  thousand  men  could  prevent  it 
The  Portico  Vecchio  however  pushed  on  their  attacks  with  vigour 
and  success  until  everything  by  Morone's  exertions,  was  referred 
to  the  imperial  ministers,  the  pope,  and  the  king  of  Spain  •  but 
the  aristocracy  still  resisted  nor  was  it  until  Francesco's  army 
threatened  them  from  Lunigiana  that  they  yielded,  and  in 
October  1575  concord  was  restored  by  a  reform  which  took 
place  in  the  following  March*. 

This   transaction  is   sufficient    to   show  what  a  powerful 
organization  of  military  force  and  national  resources  Cosimo  had 
established  m  Tuscany,  and  how  formidable  he  might  have  made 
himself  had  health  and  ambition  lasted,  when  so  inferior  a 
character  as  Francesco  was  enabled  to  assume  such  an  attitude 
Don  Juan  m  revenge  opposed  every  possible  impediment  to 
the  recognition  of  Francesco's  title,  until  the  latter  wearied  out 
with  vexatious  delays  applied  directly  to  Maximilian  II    witli 
a  loan  of  100,000  ducats  and  information  of  certain  intri^es 
against  him  by  Ferrara  about  the  crown  of  Poland,  besides  other 
small  services,  enough  to  show  his  capability  of  being  useful 
The  result  was  a  resolution  to  terminate  this  vain  and  puerile 
contention  by  creating  Francesco  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  with- 
out noticmg  the  papal  Bull  or  any  feudal  subjection  to  the 
empire ;  which  diploma  after  publication  at  Florence 
m  February  1576  gave  precedence  of  all  other  Dukes  ^'^'  ^*'^- 
and  immediately  after  the  Venetian  Ambassador  to  the  Grand 
Duke  s  representatives  at  the  imperial  court  f . 

Embassies  of  congratulation  immediately  crowded  to  Flo- 
rence from  almost  all  the  European  states,  filling  the  court  with 
estmty  and  administering  largely  to  Francesco's  pride;  but 
this  enjoyment  was  confined  to  the  palace,  there  was  no  public 
sympathy;  the  Grand  Duke's  rule  became  daily  more  hateful, 
and  Cosimo's  steady  rigour  every  moment   more  regretted. 

*  Muratori,  Annali.— Galluzzi,  Lib.  iv«,  cap.  i^. 
t  Galluzzi,  Lib.  iv«,  cap.  i". 
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Cosimo  himself  governed,  and  did  justice  between  man  and 
man ;  he  received  the  complaints  of  his  people  and  considered 
them :  Francesco  left  this  duty  to  those  who  had  an  interest 
in  perverting  justice  :  the  former  long  ere  he  died  wrote  sharply 
to  the  Prince  on  this  subject,  but  still  more  so  to  the  supreme 
council  whom  he  upbraided  for  their  neglect  of  his  established 
custom  of  allowing  eveiy  class  of  persons  to  address  letters  to 
himself  with  the  certainty  that  their  bushiess  would  never  be 
divulged  *.  The  most  noted  of  these  ministers  was  Antonio 
Serguidi  of  Volterra  who  by  a  long  and  assiduous  service  in 
various  household  posts  without  much  personal  merit,  had  ad- 
vanced in  favour;  his  marriage  with  old  Concini's  daughter 
brought  him  the  support  of  that  able  minister  during  Cosimo 's 
life- time  and  finally  introduced  him  to  the  cabinet,  but  at 
Cosimos  death  he  undermined  Concini's  influence  and  cun- 
ningly sought  the  support  of  Bianca  Cappello  through  whom 
he  disposed  of  every  public  employment. 

The  supreme  council  of  state  had  gradually  melted  into  a 
mere  court  of  justice  by  the  operation  of  the  Pratica  Secreta, 
and  this  subsequently  degenerated  from  the  same  cause,  namely 
the  non-attendance  of  the  sovereign  in  person  and  the  creation 
of  secretaries,  who  with  any  others  he  pleased  to  name  trans- 
acted all  state  affairs.  Hence  appointment  to  ofi&ce  became 
uncertain,  partial,  corrupt,  and  favour  overcame  right  espe- 
cially in  the  creation  of  senators,  about  which  Cosimo  had  ever 
been  so  rigidly  impartial  as  once  to  refuse  a  person  recom- 
mended by  Pius  IV  because  others  of  the  same  family  were 
already  in  that  assembly.  Dissatisfaction  therefore  increased, 
a  shameful  mal-administration  of  justice  terrified  the  innocent 
more  than  the  guilty  and  allowed  the  great  to  trample  on  it 
with  impunity:  hence  alanning  disorders  augmented,  and  a 
hundred  and  eighty-six  cases  of  assassination,  or  attempts  at  it, 
occurred  in  the  brief  period  of  eighteen  months  after  Cosimo's 

*  Galluzzi,  Lib.  iii.«  cap.  ix. 
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decease.    This  evil  spread  rapidly,  murder  and  robbery  stalked 
abroad  unchecked  amongst  the  hills  of  the  Mugello  the  Casen- 
tiuo  and  Florentine  Romagna.  Increased  severity  only  inflamed 
crime,  offenders  became  more  numerous,  even  more  wicked  from 
despair ;  the  peasantry  perplexed  by  a  multitude  of  vexatious 
laws  against  these  freebooters  found  it  less  dangerous  to  join 
than  fight  them ;  the  feudal  mountain  chiefs  and  papal  bor- 
derers were  in  continual  feud  and  retained  these  outlaws  for 
revenge  until  at  last  this  miniature  of  the  ancient  condottieri 
became  too  strong  for  ordinary  law,  so  that  the  Tuscan  miUtia 
and  papal  troops  were  forced  to  act  ere  these  provinces  were 
quieted  *.     The  plague  too,  which  had  burst  forth  at  Trent 
and  swept  fearfully  over  Lombardy,  after  cariying  off  seventy 
thousand  Venetian  subjects,  now  threatened  Tuscany :  com- 
merce ceased,  all  intercommunication  was  suspended  and  terror 
became   universal;    the    shops   were   deserted,   the   temples 
thronged,  minds  weakened,  and   superstition  paramount:  in 
addition,  clouds  of  locusts  devoured  the  Maremma  crops  and 
the  extraordinary  contributions  raised  to  meet  these  evils  added 
to  the  general  misery.     Amidst  this  gloom  a  brilliant  comet 
appeared  in  rapid  progress  through  the  heavens  and  gave  a 
fixed  direction  to  the  conjectures  of  astrology,  which  charged  it 
with  all  the  existing  calamities ;  but  the  more  sagacious  monks 
declared  these  signs,  wonders,  and  misfortunes  to  be  a  visible 
expression  of  divine  wrath  because  their  convents  were  made 
to  pay  the  Gabella.      The  forced  labours  called   '♦  Cotnan- 
date;'  besides  other  burdens  on  both  peasant  and  landlord, 
levied  round  Florence  to  meet  the  fanciful  and  expensive  deco- 
rations of  villa  Pratolino  was  a  fertile  source  of  mischief  which 
destroyed  cattle  and  tillage  and  ruined  all  agricultural  enter- 
prise :  but  besides  all  this,  tears  fell  fast  and  frequent  in  Florence 
as  her  scaffolds  quivered  to  the  struggles  of  dying  kinsmen,  vic- 
tims dragged  in  from  German  forests  and  Sicilian  plains  to  pay 

•  Galluzzi,  Lib.  iv«,  cap.  ii«. 
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the  never-ending  penalty  of  Pucci's  conspiracy  *.  Courtly  licen- 
tiousness lent  its  aid  and  threw  a  deep  disgusting  shadow  on 
the  picture  while  it  took  fast  root  in  Florentine  society :  mur- 
ders of  the  darkest  hue  filled  the  deep  cup  of  princely  wicked- 
ness, and  Don  Pietro  young  as  he  was,  drank  largely  ;  for 
heartless  headstrong  and  dissolute,  this  cold-blooded  murderer 
of  his  unhappy  wife  floated  conspicuous  on  the  ruddy  wave  of 
Medician  villany.  His  libertinage  was  not  confined  to  what  are 
called  legitimate  channels,  but  on  the  contrary  involved  the  most 
shocking  debaucheries,  so  that  even  at  the  court  of  Florence 
amongst  an  unscrupulous  kindred  he  and  his  companions  were 

preeminent ! 

His  wife  and  cousin,  Donna  Eleonora  de  Toledo,  had  arrived 
at  court  under  Cosimo's  protection  replete  with  beauty  and 
modesty,  and  the  Duke  soon  became  so  attached  to  her  as  to 
occasion  a  report  that  his  son's  marriage  was  a  measure  of  mere 
precaution  to  hide  the  consequences!  She  is  said  at  least 
to  have  come  innocent  to  Florence  but  Medician  influence 
dissolved  her  morality  and  left  only  dregs  behind :  whether 
contaminated  before  or  after  marriage  her  imprudence  soon 
became  apparent,  and  the  excessive  attention  shown  by  her  to 
Bernardo  Antinori,  then  under  confinement,  exhibited  the  blind- 
ness of  her  passion.  Condemned  to  exile  in  Elba  for  a  justifi- 
able homicide  he  corresponded  with  her  through  the  hands  of 
his  brother,  but  the  latter  imprudently  giving  one  of  his  letters 
to  Giulio  Ceccini  a  musician  who  was  waiting  to  see  the  princess, 
his  curiosity  became  excited,  both  seal  and  honour  were  simul- 
taneously broken,  and  the  billet  was  carried  to  the  Grand 
Duke  instead  of  its  original  destination.  Antinori  was  instantly 
sent  for;  he  heard  the  letter  read  by  Francesco  himself; 
walked  quietly  to  the  Bargello,  and  was  there  strangled  with- 
out further  ceremony  !  The  brother  escaped  for  the  moment 
from  Florence  but  not  from  the  tyrant's  vengeance  :  Eleonora 

•  Galliuzi,  Lib.  iv",  cap.  ii.,  pp.  33  to  35. 
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on  hearing  of  the  discovery  wrote  after  some  delay  to  her  brother 
at  Naples  but  it  was  too  late  ;  her  fate  was  already  decided. 
With  a  flood  of  tears  she  embraced  her  child,  tore  herself 
desperately  away  and  was  instantly  hurried  off  to  the  villa  of 
Cafaggiola  where  Don  Pietro  stabbed  her  to  the  heart  while 
kneeling  at  his  feet  imploring  mercy  from  him  and  God's  for- 
giveness of  her  errors !     The  body  was  carried  to  Florence 
and  privately  buried  in  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo,  where  on 
some  repairs  being  made  in  1608  the  writer  of  the  manuscript 
whence  this  account  is  taken,  asserts  that  he  saw  it.  Her  remains 
"had  been  removed  from  the  new  sacristy  and  placed  imder 
the  roof,  and  she  was  so  beautiful  without  the  corpse  being  in  the 
least  corrupted  or  injured,  {and  what  is  most  astounding  and 
marvellous,  the  nose  not  in  the  slightest  degree  injured)  that  she 
appeared  exactly  as  if  she  were  sleeping,  and  was  dressed  all  in 
white  "*.  Francesco  was  privy  to  the  whole  transaction ;  the  right 
of  murder  was  an  heir-loom  in  the  family  peculiarly  his  own  and 
in  this  instance  lent,  not  alienated  ;  the  males  rioted  in  all  the 
rankness  of  sensuahty ;  the  females  were  first  corrupted  and 
then  sacrificed  to  their  husbands'  jealousy  or  turpitude.     The 
world  was  told  that  Eleonora  died  of  a  palpitation  of  the  heart 
but  Philip  II.  learned  the  truth,  and  all  her  own  family,  in- 
cluding the  Duke  of  Alva  were  indignant,  so  that  through  their 
angry  expressions  the  fact  became  public  f . 

But  the  bloody  chariot  still  rolled  on  !  Donna  Isabella  de' 
Medici,  Francesco's  sister,  and  wife  of  Paulo  Giordano  Orsini 
Duke  of  Bracciano,  was  the  admiration  and  delight  of  Florence  : 
wit,  beauty,  and  talent,  made  her  conspicuous  amongst  the 


♦  "  Origine  e  Descendenza  della  Casa 
de'  Medici"  (folio  273  to  278).  It 
has  been  already  said  that  this  MS., 
from  the  handwriting,  seems  to  he  of 
the  seventeenth  century ;  but  there  are 
besides  this  notice  some  curious  records 
of  such  preservation  of  bodies  in  Flo- 
rence to  be  found  in  "  L'Osservatore 


Fiorentino"  (vol.  vi.,  p.  198),  to  say 
nothing  of  Buonarroti,  whose  tomb 
was  opened  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  the  body  found 
unaltered,  looking  as  though  he  had 
just  expired  — See  also  Botta,  Stor. 
d'ltalia.  Lib.  xix. 
+  Galluzzi,  Lib.  iv.,  cap.  ii". 
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females  of  the  day,  and  illustrious  rank  added  a  brilliancy  to 
her  other  endowments  that  dazzled  every  eye,  and  captivated 
every  heart  but  her  husband's.  Learned  in  the  French, 
Spanish,  and  Latin  tongues,  and  speaking  them  all  with  fluency ; 
a  perfect  musician,  mistress  of  almost  every  instrument, 
singing  with  infinite  melody,  a  poetess  and  improvisatrice  by 
nature,  Isabella  was  the  soul  of  all  around  her  and  the  fairest 
star  of  the  Medici  *.  Such  is  her  portrait,  nearly  in  the 
words  of  an  almost  cotemporary  writer.  But  she  was  not 
exempt  from  frailty,  and  Cosimo  himself  was  accused  of  loving 
her  with  something  more  than  pure  paternal  affection  :  this  is 
probably  false,  easily  said  and  hard  to  disprove,  yet  it  shows 
of  what  the  public  thought  him  capable.  As  she  was  kind  to 
Bianca  Cappello  Francesco  favoured  her,  but  whether  from 
weariness  of  a  married  life  or  disgust  at  her  conduct,  Orsini 
rarely  visited  Florence  and  left  his  wife  under  the  care  of  a 
cousin  named  Troilus  :  this  man  was  soon  captivated,  he  killed 
Lelio  Torello  the  Grand  Duke's  page,  through  pure  jealousy,  and 
proved  an  unfaithful  guardian  !  But  many  were  the  admirers  of 
Isabella  de'  Medici !  At  Rome  her  reputation  hung  lightly  on 
the  statue  of  Pasquin,  and  at  Florence  her  secrets  were  no 
better  kept :  for  a  time  Cosimo 's  authority  served  as  a  shield,  and 
being  cognizant  of  everything  he  repeatedly  warned  her  of  his 
mortality.  The  pasquinades  of  Rome  were  transmitted  to  Fran- 
cesco by  his  brother  along  with  complaints  of  Isabella  s  scan- 
dalous notoriety,  and  Duke  Francis  hastened  to  make  arrange- 
ments with  Orsini  for  her  murder  as  the  only  effectual  remedy. 
Some  time  before  this  Isabella  having  some  foreboding  of  mis- 
chief wrote  to  Catharine  of  Medicis  and  was  advised  to  seek 
refuge  in  Oenoa  where  a  galley  would  be  ready  to  receive  her : 
it  was  too  late  ;  like  Eleonora  her  sentence  was  already  passed 
and  death  secretly  awaited  her.    On  coming  to  Florence  Orsmi 

♦  Origine  e  Descendcnza  de'  Medici,  MS.,  folio  268. — Galluzzi,  Lib.  iv.,  cap.  ii., 
p.  37. — Botta,  Storia  d'ltal",  Lib.  xiv. 
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paid  his  wife  the  most  marked  attention  even  with  the  appearance 
of  affection  until  the  sixteentli  of  July  1576,  only  five  days 
after  Eleonora 's  death,  when  she  accompanied  him  to  the  villa 
of  Cerreto  Guidi  accompanied  by  Lucrezia  Frescobaldi  and  other 
ladies  of  her  household.  The  supper  was  unusually  agreeable  ; 
Orsino's  manner  particularly  affectionate  ;  when  the  princess 
retired  he  presented  her  with  two  dogs  which  she  was  to  trj^  in 
the  next  day's  sport,  and  subsequently  sent  her  an  invitation  to 
occupy  his  apartments  during  their  stay  at  the  villa.  On  receiv- 
ing this  message  Isabella  with  an  involuntary  shudder  turned  to 
Lucrezia  Frescobaldi  saying,  "Lucrezia,  shall  I  go  or  not  go, 
"  what  sayest  thou  ? "  To  which  Lucrezia  answered,  "He  is  your 
"  husband  madam,  but  do  as  you  please."  She  went  and  was 
received  with  smiles,  but  even  in  the  moment  that  Orsino's  arms 
pressed  her  with  apparent  fondness  he  suddenly  slipped  a  noose 
round  her  neck  and  betrayed  her  with  a  kiss !  She  died  after  a 
violent  stniggle,  but  according  to  the  Grand  Duke's  account  by  a 
sudden  fit  of  apoplexy  while  bathing  her  head,  and  a  hypocritical 
letter  of  condolence  from  him  to  Orsino  closed  the  scene.  Troilus 
Orsino  was  subsequently  assassinated  in  France,  for  no  country 
was  impenetrable  to  the  Medician  dagger,  and  Isabella's  mur- 
derer continued  the  intimate  friend  of  her  two  brothers ! 

Cosimo,  the  son  of  Eleonora  followed  his  mother  to  the  grave 
in  August  and  being  heir-presumptive  to  the  crown  it  is  not 
surprising  that  in  the  suspicious  and  excited  state  of  public 
feeling  his  death  was  without  reason  attributed  to  foul  play.* 
It  was  on  the  contrary,  a  great  mortification  to  Francis  who 
hated  the  idea  of  his  brother's  succession,  and  the  Grand 
Duchess  gave  him  daughters  alone  f :    he  therefore  became 


•  Mecatti,  vol.  ii.,  p.  761. 
f  Amongst  the  deaths  that  distin- 
guished this  year  was  that  of  George 
Vasari.  He  was  the  friend  and  pupil 
of  Michelangelo  in  painting  and  archi- 
tecture,  and    the    agreeable    though 

VOL.  V.  u 


somewhat  inflated  biographer  of  the 
Tuscan  artists.  His  principal  work  at 
Florence  is  the  "  Ujizzi^''  a  handsome 
piece  of  architecture  but  disfigured  by 
the  gallery  above,  an  addition  never 
dreamed  of  by  the   artist.     He   also 
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fretful  and  unhappy,  and  ilie  natural  gloom  of  his  character 
so  much  augmented  that  he  even  reproached  Bianca  Cappello 
for  her  sterility.  To  her  his  devotion  had  been  steadfast  and 
unbounded  during  thirteen  years  for  she  has  been  described  as 
one  of  those  women  who  seem  bom  to  excitt  powerful  emotions : 
her  stoiy  is  singularly  romantic. 

As  the  daughter  of  Bartolommeo  Cappello  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  Venetian  nobles,  she  lived  from  infancy  in  all  tlie 
splendour  of  that  age  and  countrj^  and  was  endowed  by  nature 
with  ever}^  female  attraction  :  grace  and  fascination  hung  on  her 
movements  and  whether  grave  or  gay,  silent  or  speaking,  her 
soft  and  flexible  muscles  would  assume  the  fairest  and  most 
expressive  forms  of  evanescent  feeling :  for  without  any  pecu- 
liar regularity  of  feature  she  concentrated  within  herself  the 
varied  influence  of  eveiy  feminine  beauty,  and  had  lures  for 
every  heart.    In  one  of  those  naiTOW  streets  which     ira  the  only 
lan.l  communications  in  Venice  was  situated  tli')   Florentine 
bank  of  Salviati,  and  precisely  opposite   stood  the  palace  of 
Bartolommeo  Cappello :  amongst  the  numerous  clerlvs  of  that 
opulent  company  was  Piero  Buonaventuri  a  young  and  hand- 
some gentleman  of  reduced  family  but  extremely  attractive 
mannei-s,   and  holding  a  responsible  office  in  the  company. 
So  near  a  neighbourhood  afforded  him  many  opportunities  of 
seeing  the  young  and  lively  Bianca  and  finally  of  declaring  his 
affection :  neither  had  his  handsome  figure  been  unobserved 
by  the  girl,  nor  failed  of  its  impression ;  for  in  her  hniocence 
thinking  that  such  a  fonn  deserued  to  be  chief  partner  of  the 
bank  she  fondly  persuaded  hei-self  that  he  really  was  so,  and 
the  road  thus  prepared  Bianca  fell  deep  in  love  ere  she  dis- 
covered that  Piero  held  only  a  subordinate  place  in  the  esta- 
blishment.    A  previous  knowledge  of  this  might  have  saved 
her  by  rousing  the  Venetian  pride,  but  it  was  now  too  late,  for 

built  the  connecting  gallery  from  the     vestibule  of  the  San  Lorenzo  Library, 
Palazzo  Pitti  to  the  Palazzo  Vccchio,     after  the  design  of  his  master, 
and  restored  or  rather  completed  the 
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VOWS  had  been  exchanged  and  troth  pledged  on  either  side  ; 
the  ring  presented  and  the  bride  already  sworn  :  secret  visits, 
fears,  excited  hopes,  resolutions  made  and  broken,  and  all  the 
tumult  of  the  wildest  passion  had  lulled  both  pride  and  reason 
and  altogether  annihilated  ])rudence. 

One  summer's  evening  Bianca  crossed  the  street  to  visit 
Piero,  leaving  her  door  unclosed  ;  a  family  tradesman  who  ha|)- 
pened  to  be  calling  for  orders  shut  it  on  quitting  the  palace, 
little  dreaming  of  the   coiisc([uences  that  trifling  act  was  to 
produce  !     In  the  morning  l>ianca  stepped  across  the  street 
covered  only  by  a  light  mantle  but  found  herself  shut  out,  and 
after  vainly  trj'ing  to  awaken  an  old  nurse  her  only  confidant 
burst  into  an  agony  of  tears.     The  day  was  already  breaking, 
not  a  moment  remained  for  discussion,  Piero  reconducted  her 
to  his  chamber,  collected  every  resource  that  time  allowed, 
hurried  his  wife  into  a  gondola  and  soon  breathed  more  freely  on 
the  Adriatic.  After  sorue  danger  they  arrived  at  Florence  where 
the  marriage  ceremony  being  completed  the  lovers  were  esta- 
blished in  his  father's  house.    This  event  agitated  all  Venice,  for 
the  Cappelli  were  potent,  and  the  whole  nobility  sympathised  : 
Grimani  Patriarch  of  Aquileia,  Bianca's  uncle,  neglected  nothing 
that  pride  and  indignation  dictated,  and  all  the  honour  of  the 
golden  book  turned  pale  at  Piero 's  audacity !      A  reward  of 
'2000  ducats  was  set  on  his  head ;  his  uncle  Giambatista  was 
arrested  and  died  in  the  Venetian  prisons ;  Italy  resounded  with 
the  adventure ;  and  reproof,  pity,  envy,  and  admiration,  filled 
the  public  mind.     Meanwhile  old  Buenaventura  who  was  very 
poor,  felt  this  additional  charge  so  much  as  to  dismiss  his  only 
servant,  and  his  wife  being  helpless,  the  noble  and  delicate 
Bianca,  the  child  of  luxury  and  refinement,  the  future  Grand 
Duchess  of  Tuscany,  was  compelled  to  perform  every  menial 
household  service  !  But  love  overcame  all,  and  teiTor  for  Piero 's 
life  coupled  with  the  dread  of  falling  herself  into  the  hands  of  an 
enraged  father  kept  them  both  close  prisoners,  and  made  her  sub- 
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niit  most  cheerfully.  The  story  had  been  long  public  when 
Francesco  became  curious  to  see  its  heroin.  ;  one  day  driving 
across  the  Place  of  Saint  Mark  he  suddenly  looked  up  at  the 
windows  when  Bianea,  never  having  s^en  him  before,  was 
peeping  from  behind  the  blinds  ;  their  eyes  however  met ;  and 
from  that  moment  he  became  her  slave  !  A>  the  story  runs, 
though  not  undisputed  ;  an  interview  was  managed  unknowii  to 
Bianea  by  the  wife  of  Mondragone  a  Spanish  favourite  of  the 
prince,  and  one  day  she  was  suddenly  startled  by  his  appearance 
in  a  retired  chamber  of  that  lady's  dwelling.  Alarmed  at  the 
apparition  she  fell  on  her  knees,  declared  lierself  bankrupt  of 
everj'thing  but  honour,  and  implored  Francesco's  forbearance  and 
protection,  lieing  assured  of  both  the  prince  retired  and  that 
inteniew  terminated.  In  time  however  the  arts  of  Mondragone 
by  coutinmdly  working  on  her  domestic  affections,  her  hopes, 
and  her  very  fears  for  Piero'slife,  gradually  undermined  her  prin- 
ciples and  with  the  countenance  of  a  heartless,  grovelling,  and 
contemptible  husband,  whom  she  nevertheless  continued  to  love 
until  his  death,  secretly  became  the  prince's  mistress.  During 
this  amour  Francesco  married,  but  Bianea  still  reigned  para- 
mount, and  Giovanna  of  Austria  a  princess  of  more  virtue  than 
beauty  complained  in  vain  of  his  conduct. 

Bianea  and  Piero  were  magnificently  lodged  near  the  palace ; 
he  was  promoted  to  the  highest  household  dignities,  became 
proud,  insolent,  and  unpopular;  licentious  in  conduct  and 
univei-sally  detested :  this  proved  fatal,  and  with  the  acquies- 
cence of  Francesco,  after  a  brave  resistance  against  many  assail- 
ants he  was  murdered  at  the  comer  of  Via  Maggio  not  far  from 
his  own  door,  by  one  of  the  Piicci  family. 

Bianea  expressed  great  sorrow  for  his  death;  their  only 
daughter  Pelegrina  afterwards  married  one  of  the  Bentivogli 
of  Bologna ;  but  she,  despairing  of  again  becoming  a  mother 
resolved  to  feign  pregnancy  and  present  Francesco  with  a  new- 
horn  male  infant  as  her  own.    The  offspring  of  three  wom^m  i^ 
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three  different  quarters  of  Florence  was  accordingly  purchased 
before  birth,  and  one  proving  a  male  child  it  was  properly 
deposited  in  her  chamber  and  in  due  time  reproduced  to  the 
attendants   and   Francesco  as  his  own   undoubted  offspring. 
Saint  Antony  being  the  reputed  author  of  this  the  infant  was 
named  after  him  and  subsequently  became  a  distinguished  man 
under  the  appellation  of  Don  Antonio  de"  Medici.     Thus  ended 
tiie  second  act  of  this  drama :  the  third  was  tragic :  two  of  the 
mothers  engaged  to  supply  these  children  are  said  to  have  been 
murdered ;    the   third,  escaped ;    a   fourth   woman    and    the 
principal  of  Bianca's  agents  was  suspected  by  her  and  sent 
home  to  Bologna :  amongst  the  Apennines  she  was  wounded  by 
a  shot  but  lived  to  reach  that  city  and  there  made  her  depo- 
sition which  revealed  the  whole  plan  of  deception,  and  she 
is  said  moreover  to  have  declared  tliat  her  murderers  were 
Florentine  soldiers  and  bravos  of  Bianea  Cappello.     This  pro- 
cess was  immediately  sent  to  the  cardinal  at  Rome,  but  Bianea 
had  already  acknowledged  everything  to  Francesco,  and  with- 
out  any  diminution   of  his  affection.      Such   accusations   of 
murder  in  those  davs  from  an  angry  woman  should  be  received 
with  caution  even  if  she  really  made  them  ;  for  Bianca's  dis- 
position was  not  blood-thirsty  and  she  felt  perfectly  sure  of 
Francesco's   devotion   without   the   necessity  of  resorting   to 
violence  ;  besides,  robbery  and  murder  were  then  rife  amongst 
the  Apennines  :  neither  have  we  better  authority  for  believing 
in  the  fate  of  the  tw^o  mothers  than  the  assertion  of  Botta 
and   Galluzzi  who  give  no  proofs:  Bianea  was  bad  enough 
but  she  was  not  a  Medici!      The  complaints  of  Giovanna 
meanwhile  made  all  her  brothers  indignant,  and  Francesco 
was  angrily  threatened  until  the  death  of  Maximilian  II.  in 
October,  which  took  off  their  attention  to  affairs  of  greater 
consequence.     Bianea  witli  all  the  credulity  of  that  age,  not 
trustmg  to  her  own  powers  of  fascination,  employed  a  Hebrew 
witch  to  invoke  the  aid  of  spirits ;  she  received  phUtres,  recited 
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incantations,  and  made  use  of  the  various  tools  with  which 
kuaver}'  works  on  folly :  all  this  was  of  course  exaggerated  by 
luidice,  jealousy,  and  vulgar  credulity ;  and  so  infatuated  were 
the  people  that  after  gazing  at  Bianca's  beautiful  countenance 
they  still  believed  the  Jewess  to  be  the  enchantress ! 

The  new  Emperor  Rodolph  II.  was  inclined  to  the  Medici 
and  linally  brought  his  uncles  to  reason,  because  the  influence  of 
Tuscany  on  Italian  politics  was  still  too  strong  to  be  forfeited  on 
grounds  so  slight  as  the  complahits  of  a  jealous  woman  against 
lier  husband.  It  was  however  proposed  to  send  an  envoy,  but 
more  on  the  part  of  the  brothers  than  the  emperor,  to  investi- 
gate the  subjects  of  quarrel,  which  were  in  fact  Bianca  Cappello 
and  money,  for  the  grand  duchess  was  liberal  even  to  the 
extreme  of  extravagance.  The  result  was  a  remonstrance  from 
Rodolph  to  treat  her  with  greater  lenity  and  consideration,  and 
fortune  soon  gave  Francesco  an  opportunity  of  acceding  to  his 
wish  by  quieting  every  dispute  in  the  birth  of  a  son  on  the 
twentieth  of  May  1577.  This  at  once  reconciled  him  and  he 
became  more  generous,  nay  so  considerate  as  to  remove  even 
his  mistress  from  Florence  *. 

In  Genoa  the  Portico  Vecchio  was  dissatisfied  and  turbu- 
lent :  their  antagonists  not  only  threatened  to  exclude  them 
from  government  but  again  sought  Francis  as  a  protector, 
otfering  in  eight  days  to  proclaim  him  Lord  of  Genoa,  as  they 
wanted  neither  France  nor  Spain,  and  were  too  disunited  for 
self-government.  It  was  one  of  those  moments  that  distin- 
guishes a  spiiitless  and  selfish  pmdence  from  generous  and 
legitimate  ambition,  but  the  veiy  nature  of  Francis  made  him 
repel  such  confidence  and  crouch  to  more  congenial  tyranny. 
He  not  only  refused  the  national  offer  but  favoured  the  nobles, 
and  even  denied  an  asylum  to  some  popular  malcontents  who 
had  been  compelled  to  quit  their  country. 

Leghorn  now  became  an  object  of  care  to  this  sovereign  as 

*  Galluzzi,  Lib.  iv.,  cap.  ii*'. 
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previously  to  Cosimo :  it  had  originally  belonged  to  Pisa  but  was 
lost  at  the  destruction  of  Porto  Pisano  m  one  of  her  wars  with 
Genoa ;  its  advantages  were  not  unperceived  by  Florence  at  the 
Pisan  conquest  wherefore  being  purchased  in  14*21  a  fort  and 
lighthouse  were  erected  and  a  few  miserable  families,  principally 
convicts  who  gained  a  scanty  livelihood  by  the  fishing  and  coast- 
ing trade,  were  its  only  inhabitants.  Cosimo  after  a  successful 
drahiage  of  the  Pisan  swamps  began  the  improvement  of  Leg- 
horn and  spared  no  pains  to  render  it  fit  for  man  by    ^  ^  __ 

^  ^  '       A.D.  1577. 

draining,  fortifying,  and  enlarging  the  port ;  but  died 
ere  his  plans  were  completed.  Francis  I.  determined  to  build  a 
city  and  trust  to  privileges  immunities  and  other  benefits  for  its 
population.  In  March  1577  this  work  began  with  great  cere- 
monies after  Bernardo  Buontalenti  the  engineer  had  explored 
the  heavens  and  discovered  the  most  propitious  moment.  To 
aid  population  Francesco  would  have  revived  the  ancient  Flo- 
rentine commerce  with  Turkey  by  reestablishing  the  "  Bailo'^ 
or  consul  at  Pera  and  thus  induce  Greeks  and  Levantines 
to  inhabit  Leghorn ;  but  the  Porte  complained  of  his  galleys, 
naturally  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  two  nations  could  be  simul- 
taneously at  peace  and  war  with  each  other.  Francis  attempted 
to  deceive  the  Sultan  with  falsehoods  backed  by  direct  pro- 
mises of  safety  to  Turkish  vessels  touching  at  Leghorn  ;  he 
was  on  the  point  of  success  when  the  intrigues  of  France  and 
Venice  unsettled  the  negotiations,  and  a  cargo  of  slaves  ran- 
somed from  the  Knights  of  San  Stefano  turned  the  scale  by 
their  complaints  of  cruel  treatment  in  the  Florentine  galleys. 
*'  Let  them  quit  this  nonsense  of  the  galleys,  and  lay  them  up, 
"  and  be  at  peace,"  exclaimed  the  Sultan,  "otherwise  we  shall 
"  do  nothing."  This  language  was  too  honest  for  Medician 
duplicity,  and  the  visier  in  reproaching  Francesco's  ambassador 
for  his  master's  falsehoods  added,  that  the  Turkish  ports  would 
be  opened  to  Tuscan  commerce  whenever  the  galleys  of  San 
Stefano  ceased  to  cruise  and  the  Grand  Duke  lent  no  assistance 
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to  Pope  or  Spaniard  *.     This  failure  was  somewhat  compen- 
sated by  the  increasing  trade  with  Spain,  but  Leghorn  made 
little  progress  during  the  reign  of  Francis,  yet  solid  foundations 
were  then  laid  which  have  since  been  justified  by  the  super- 
sti-ucture.     Don  Pietro  de'  Medici  was  sent  by  his 
brother  to  Spain  with  a  splendid  retinue  under  the 
tutelage  of  Prospero  Colonna  in  the  hope  of  Philip  s  giving 
him  some  employment  suitable  to  his  rank,  and  the  young 
murderer  was  received  with  distinguished  honour  by  that  court : 
he  was  visited  by  all  his  incensed  relations  of  the  Alva  and  Toledo 
race,  and  a  royal  infant  happening  just  then  to  see  the  light,  the 
destroyer  of  his  own  wife  was  most  appropriately  selected  by  the 
murderer  of  his  own  son  to  hold  it  at  the  sacred  font,  the  high- 
est honour  in  his  power  to  confer  !     But  his  infamy  soon  gave 
universal  offence  and  sent  him  back  to  Tuscany,  the  cardinal 
endeavouring  to  excuse  his  excesses  as  the  effects  of  Colonna 's 
severity  coupled  with  the  natural  lightness  of  youth  !     It  is 
true  that  he  was  only  nineteen  years  and  a  half  old  when  he 
stabbed  his  ^vife  and  might  well  be  excused  for  minor  villany 
two  years  afterwards.   The  Grand  Duchess  died  in  childbed  on 
the  eleventh  of  April  1578  to  the  regret  of  the  Florentines  by 
whom   she  was    beloved  for  her  virtues  and  pitied  for  her 
sorrows,  both  made  more  conspicuous  by  the  villany  of  her 
husband  f .     She  left  a  son  and  three  daughters,  namely  Don 
Filippo,  Eleonora,  Anna,  and  Maria,  and  public  feeling  became 
so  excited  m  her  favour  and  by  indignation  against  Francis 
that  he  quitted  Florence  on  pretence  of  making  a  journey 
through  part  of  his  dominions. 

The  cardinal  proposed  another  marriage  but  was  met  roughly, 
and  all  further  communication  ceased ;  the  Medici  party  at  Rome 

*  Mecatti,  Stor«.  Cron%  vol.  ii.,  Parte  head   of  the  statue  of  Abundance  in 

n%  p.  762.— Galluzzi,  Lib.  iv^  cap.  iii«.  the  Boboli  Gardens,  which  is  a  portrait 

+  Giovanna  is  described   as  of  small  of  her  by  Giovanni  da  Bologna,  she 

stature,  pale  complexion,  and  not  beau-  must  have  had  a  pretty  expression  of 

tiful :  but  if  we  may  judge  from  the  countenance  and  fine  profile. 
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was  broken  up  and  Ferdinand  now  looking  only  to  personal 
interests  attached  himself  exclusively  to  Queen  Catharine  of 
France  who  with  all  her  party  were  detested  by  the  Grand 
Duke.  Catharhie  of  Medicis  had  constantly  protected  those 
conspirators  who  escaped  beyond  the  Alps,  and  were  still  unmea- 
sured in  their  abuse  of  Francis  :  of  these,  Antonio  and  Piero 
Capponi,  and  Bernardo  Girolamo,  were  Pucci  and  Ridolfi's 
chief  accomplices,  also  the  most  reckless  in  their  present  vitu- 
peration. The  Duke's  course  was  simple ;  a  packet  of  subtle 
poisons  for  which  the  Medician  laboratory  was  celebrated  ; 
4000  ducats  for  each  murder;  an  unlimited  credit  for  all 
contingent  expenses,  and  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of  his  em- 
bassy at  Paris  to  put  the  whole  machine  in  motion,  very  soon 
relieved  him  from  this  annoyance.  Curzio  Picchena  da  Colle 
was  a  young  man  ever  ready  to  execute  his  sovereign  s  orders 
wherefore  Bernardo  Girolamo  soon  ceased  to  breathe :  the  others 
became  more  circumspect :  a  member  of  the  embassy  was  tried 
and  saved  only  by  dint  of  bribeiy ;  the  Florentines  published 
this  trial  accompanied  by  annotations  disgraceful  to  Francis  ; 
but  the  remaining  conspirators  having  more  fear  of  the  assas- 
sin's knife  than  trust  in  royal  protection  dispersed  throughout 
the  kingdom,  some  even  flying  to  England  for  safety.  It  was  all 
useless  ;  the  Medici  was  a  keen  huntsman  ;  Italian  murderers 
in  the  changed  circumstances  were  deemed  better  than  French- 
men and  despatched  in  such  numbers  to  France  and  England 
as  to  secure  his  object :  all  the  conspirators  fell  one  by  one 
under  their  daggers.  Queen  Catharine,  herself  a  Medici  and 
most  royal  assassin,  would  at  first  have  put  Picchena  to  death  ; 
but  more  inclined  to  dissimulation  and  the  pleasures  of  a  long 
vengeance,  she  maintained  a  constant  opposition  to  all  her  cou- 
siu's  wishes,  his  favourite  schemes  of  politics,  and  his  personal 
vanity.  She  undermined  his  plans  of  commerce  with  the  Turk, 
vexed  him  with  claims  on  Duke  Alexander's  property,  and  pro- 
moted the  elevation  of  Giuliano  de'  Medici  to  the  cardinalship. 
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But  Francis  was  then  too  much  taken  up  with  Bianca  Cappello 
to  give  himself  any  trouble   about  Catharine's  enmity ;    he 
had  murdered  all   his  principal  enemies  and  was  absorbed  in 
the  project  of  marrying  his  mistress.     He  had  long  sworn  to 
espouse  her  and  she  now  claimed  his  promise  ;  nevertheless  there 
was  some  hesitation  in  placing  a  woman  on  the  throne  of  Tuscany 
who  had  been  so  many  years  his  mistress  ;  he  feared  the  worlds 
mockery,  the  ridicule  and  contempt  of  monarchs ;  he  sought 
priestly  council  and  received  it,  both  for  and  against  the  mar- 
riage; the  latter  convinced  his  reason,  and  he  vowed  it  should 
never  be ;  thus  breaking  his  solemn  oath  to  Bianca  Cappello  :  tht 
former  re-convinced  him  of  its  necessity  and  he  again  perjured 
himself,  for  Bianca  liad  also  propitiated  the  church,  and  by  means 
of  Francesco's  confessor  and  her  own  wiles  overset  all  adverse 
reasoning.     A  private  marriage  took  place  in  the  palace  only 
two  months  after  Giovanna's  decease ;  the  confessor  became 
Bishop  of  Chiusi,  and  Bianca  was  never  accused  of  ingratitude 
towards  him  or  his  family.     She  removed  her  residence  under 
pretence  of  superintending  the  young  princesses,  lived  in  the 
palace  as  their  governess  and  kept  the  whole  transaction  a  pro- 
found secret  even  from  Ferdinand,  who  was  employed  seeking  a 
wife  for  his  brother  amongst  crowned  heads.  Matrimonial  nego- 
tiations with  Austria  and  Savoy,  and  squabbles  with  the  latter 
and  Parma  fomented  by  Spain  under  the  mask  of  a  mediator 
but  of  the   same  puerile   character  as   before,  occupied   the 
sovereign's  attention  and  at  tliis  period  form  the  most  promi- 
nent portion  of  Tuscan  histoiy.     On   the  Parmesan  quarrel 
much  diplomacy  was  expended,  and  many  accusations  made  of 
crimes  that  were  either  true  in  themselves  or  thought  most 
likely  to  pass  current  from  the  acknowledged  character  of  the 
parties ;    nor  were  actual  crimes  wanting,  all   being  artfully 
maintained  by  Philip  who  above  all  things  dreaded  a  good  under- 
standing amongst  Italian  princes ;  his  states  in  that  comitry 
were  in  fact  made  safe  by  these  divisions  and  thus  becoming 


arbiter  of  their  disputes,  he  gradually  absorbed  their  independ- 
ence, when  by  union  they  might  have  driven  him  from  Italy. 
The  unfortunate  expedition  and  death  of  King  Sebastian  of 
Portugal  with  the  destruction  of  his  army  by  the  African 
Moors,  left  that  kingdom  open  to  a  disputed  succession  after 
the  decease  of  Sebastian's  great  uncle  Henry  the  Cardinal  who 
was  far  advanced  in  years.  King  Philip  II.  of  Spain  as  son 
of  Isabella  Princess  of  Portugal  resolved  to  vindicate  his  own 
claim  by  force  of  arms  while  the  houses  of  Savoy,  Parma, 
Braganza  and  others  were  proving  theirs  on  paper ;  but  being 
pressed  hard  in  Flanders  he  had  recourse  to  new  loans  for  this 
new  enterprise.  Francesco  agreed  to  supply  him  with  400,000 
ducats  or  their  equivalent  in  troops,  and  took  this  opportunity  of 
pressing  on  him  the  advantages  of  an  Italian  league  against 
the  Turks,  and  transalpine  nations,  by  which  his  wars  in  Flan- 
ders and  Portugal  might  be  more  vigorously  carried  on  when  the 
tranquillity  of  Italy  were  thus  secured.  Philip  accepted  the 
money  and  declined  the  counsel,  but  with  expressions  of  high 
satisfaction  and  the  title  of  Most  Illustrious  instead  of  Vei-y 
lllustnous  I  He  appointed  Don  Pietro  to  command  the  Italian 
auxiliaries,  received  Don  Giovanni  natural  son  of  Cosimo  into 
his  service,  and  ordered  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  Rome  to 
act  in  concert  with  Tuscany  *, 

Don  Pietro  was  to  levy  ten  thousand  Italians  for  the  Portu- 
guese war,  and  Don  John  of  Austria  having  died  suddenly.  Prince 
Alexander  Farnese  of  Parma  son  of  Ottavio  and  Margaret  of 
iVustria,  was  made  governor  of  the  Low  Countries.  A  conspiracy 
against  the  Grand  Duke  by  some  of  the  members  of  his  own 
household  gave  him  new  occasion  for  severity,  but  the  alarm  thus 
excited  was  soon  dissipated  by  more  agreeable  prospects;  his  mar- 
riage had  been  so  well  concealed  that  an  illness  which 
occasioned  the  Cardinal's  coming  to  Florence  alone 
enabled  him  to  discover  it  by  Bianca's  close  attendance  on  her 

*  Mecatti,  vol.  ii.,  p.  763. — Muratori,  Aunali. — Galluzzi,  Lib.  iv.,  cap.  iii. 
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husband.  The  year  of  mouniing  being  terminated  Fran- 
cesco informed  Philip  of  his  marriage,  awaiting  his  approba- 
tion alone  to  publish  it,  which  being  given  he  sent  Count 
Mario  Sforza  of  Santa  Fiore,  and  a  pompous  train  to  the 
Venetian  republic  declaring  that  he  preferred  a  union  witli 
one  of  its  daughters  to  any  other  in  Europe,  that  he  hoped 
now  to  become  really  its  child  as  he  had  ever  been  in  heart, 
and  expressed  a  hope  that  as  Bianca  had  already  given  him  a 
son  he  should  be  blessed  with  other  prools  of  her  fruitfulness ! 
So  infatuated  was  he  notwithstanding  J3ianca's  open  confession 
of  the  trick !  Nor  did  this  ever  cease ;  Don  Antonio  was  always 
treated  as  his  child  and  had  a  principality  purchased  for  him  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  the  value  of  -200,000  ducats  besides 
great  emoluments  in  Tuscany. 

At  Venice,  times  and  circumstances  were  changed,  the  am- 
bassador was  received  with  high  honoiu^s  and  unbounded  magnifi- 
cence ;  the  city  glowed  with  uninterrupted  joy ;  senate,  nobles, 
people ;  all  were  in  ecstasy ;  and  the  shamed  despised  condemned 
girl,  she  whose  conduct  had  brought  disgrace  on  her  family  and 
the  aristocracy ;  nay  had  carried  dishonour  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  republic  itself  by  having  honestly  married  the  man  she  loved, 
now  as  the  adulterous  bride  of  an  exalted  villain  was  applauded 
to  the  skies  !  She  suddenly  became  the  pride  of  her  family,  the 
glory  of  her  order,  the  hope  of  her  country ;  and  was  immediately 
adopted  by  a  public  decree  '' As  the  true  and  particular  daughter 
*'  of  the  republic  iu  consequence  of  those  most  singular  and  most 
"  excellent  qualities  which  rendered  her  worthy  of  the  most  splen- 
''  did  fortune!'' 

No  sooner  was  this  published  than  the  bells  of  Saint  Mark 
pealed  their  deep  tones  over  the  Adriatic  and  were  followed  by 
all  the  churches  in  Venice,  the  sound  of  artillery  rolled  through 
her  canals  and  sea-bom  palaces,  and  the  city  blazed  widi 
countless  illuminations;  Bianca s  father  and  brother  were 
knighted,  with  the  title  of  ''Most  Illustrious''  and  took  prece- 
dence  of  all  the  Venetian  aristocracy.    The  Seignory  and  Chiefs 
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of  the  Council  of  Ten  privately  visited  the  ambassador,  and  the 
whole  senate  in  a  body  congratulated  him  on  the  happy  event. 

Honours  and  compliments  were  then  bandied  between  the 
two  states  in  unmeasured  abundance;  the  Venetian  '' Privi- 
liffio"  of  adoption  was  taken  to  Florence  by  Santa  Fiore, 
followed  by  two  ambassadors  charged  to  invest  Bianca  with 
all  the  prerogatives  of  her  new  rank  and  assist  at  her  nup- 
tials. The  pomp  and  splendour  of  this  embassy  are  said 
to  have  exceeded  anytliing  of  the  khid  ever  before  exhibited  by 
Venice  even  in  its  proudest  days.  The  ambassadors  Tiepolo 
and  Michieli  were  accompanied  by  ninety  gentlemen  of  the 
highest  rank  all  emulating  each  other  in  the  magnificence  of 
their  state  and  retinue ;  Bianca's  father  and  all  his  family  with 
iirimani  Patriarch  of  Aquileia  and  a  host  of  Venetian  nobles 
having  been  previously  received  at  Florence.  The  embassy 
arrived  in  September  and  being  escorted  to  the  palace  by  Don 
Pietro,  eighty  nobles  from  the  city  of  Venice  alone,  besides 
a  host  of  gentlemen  from  Terra  Ferma  were  there  magnificently 
feasted  by  the  sovereign.  But  the  splendour  of  Venetian 
rejoicing  was  even  exceeded  by  that  of  Florence ;  jousts,  balls, 
feasts,  tournaments,  bull-fights,  the  chace  of  wild  beasts  and  every 
sort  of  pastime  filled  the  city  and  adjacent  hills  and  kept  the 
Val-d'Arno  alive  with  their  echoes,  while  the  Venetian  ambas- 
sadors assured  Francesco  of  the  republic's  wish  to  identify  the 
interests  of  either  state,  and  therefore  presented  Bianca  with 
a  valuable  jewel  in  the  name  of  their  government ;  addmg  as 
the  Senate's  request,  that  the  marriage  ceremony  should  be  pub- 
licly renewed  for  the  sake  of  crowning  the  Grand  Duchess 
with  a  regal  diadem  to  give  her  equal  rank  with  their  two  other 
adopted^daugl^ers  the  queens  of  Cyprus  and  Hmigary.  The 
pope's  nuncio  at  first  objected  to  this  as  an  interference  with 
his  master's  prerogative  of  king-making,  but  acquiesced  on  being 
assured  that  it  was  only  a  formal  mode  of  adoption. 

*  Galluzzi,  T>ib.  iv.,  cap.  iv. — Botta,     Medici,  Letters  to  the  Grand  Duchess, 
lab.   xiv.  —  Origine   e   Descen*.   de'     MS.,  p.  301. 
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On  the  twelfth  of  October  1579  the  Senate,  Council,  and 
other  magistracies  were  assembled   in  the  great  hall  of  the 
old  republican  palace  and  Francesco  had  already  occupied  the 
throne,   when  the  Venetian  ambassadors   introduced  Bianca 
('appello,  followed  by  all  her  countrymen,  and  placed  her  by 
the  side  of  the  sovereign.     The  "  PnrHf<ji(r  of  adoption  was 
then  read  and  ratified,  the  declaration  that  Bianca  was  a  tnje 
and  legitimate  daughter  of  Venice  was  repeated,  and  the  corona- 
tion ceremony  fnially  made  her  a  participator  of  the  paternal 
favours.     The  patriarch  of  Aquileia  then  pronounced  a  discourse 
on  the  utility  of  this  marriage  and  tlie  hidi  dijrnitv  of  beinff 
adopted  by  Saint  Mark,  after  which  the  ring  was  presented  and 
the  Grand  Duchess  followed  by  her  husband  and  all  the  assembly 
went  in  state  to  the  cathedral  where  high  mass  finished  tlie 
ceremony*.      The  Venetian   ambassadors  after  awhile    took 
their  leave  of  Florence  rich  in  honours  and  ]iresents,  but  Bar- 
tolorameo  Cappello  made  a  longer  stay,  and  Bianca's  brother 
Vittorio  remained  there  pennanently. 

The  whole  expense  of  this  mai'riage  to  the  Grand  Duke  was 
estimated  at  300,000  ducats,  a  sum  equal  to  about  one  year's 
ordinaiy  revenue  of  the  ancient  rej^ubhc  in  its  most  glorious 
days  !     These  proceedings  on  the  part  of  Venice  were  however 
not  all  ceremony ;  their  principal  object  was  to  seduce  Fran- 
cesco from  Spain  and  bring  him  over  to  themselves  and  French 
interests,  but  the  Grand  Duke  soon  proved  his  unaltered  sen- 
timents by  despatching  Don  Pietro  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand 
men  to  Philip  s  assistance  ;  yet  the  mutual  courtesies  of  Venice 
and  Tuscany  were  suspiciously  watched  by  the  latter,  and  trust- 
ing to  the  reports  of  his  Italian  muiisters  he  became  groundlessly 
alarmed,  wherefore  Don  Pietro  had  instructions  to  undeceive 
the  king  on  this  point  and  request  that  he  would  caution  his 
ministers  against   similar   misrepresentations.      The    Italian 
princes   being  also  jealous  of  this  intimacy  between   Spain, 

*  Galluzzi,  Lib.  iv.,  cap.  iv. — Mecatti,  vol.  ii.,  p.  763. 


Tuscany,  and  Venice,  as  well  as  of  tlie  Grand  Duke's  feivour  with 
Austria,  began  to  draw  closer  together  by  family  alliances, 
while  the  Cardinal  of  Medicis  kept  so  far  aloof  from  all  partici- 
pation in  his  brother's  marriage  as  to  refuse  the  Venetian  am- 
l)assador  s  congratulations ;  coolly  remarking  that  even  the  high 
honour  of  affiliation  scarcely  sufficed  to  make  such  a  marriage 
palatable.  Some  indeed  assert  that  he  attempted  to  poison  the 
(rrand  Duchess,  who  becoming  aware  of  this  was  compelled  to 
live  with  great  circumspection,  and  being  in  continual  alarm 
sought  to  destroy  him  with  his  own  weapons  *. 

The  quarrel  with  Catharine  of  Medicis  now  began  to  assume 
a  more  open  character ;  she  was  in  continual  want  of  money  and 
saw  Francesco  lavishing  his  supplies  on  Philip  M'hile  he  refused 
her  even  what  she  claimed  as  an  inheritance.  Still  however 
with  habitual  dissimulation  she  at  Giovanna's  death  sent  the 
Bishop  of  Beziers  to  request  a  loan  of  300,000  ducats  on  landed 
security  with  the  offer  of  renouncing  all  claims  to  the  Medician 
property.  This  proposition  was  declined,  though  immediately 
followed  by  the  payment  of  a  large  Spanish  subsidy ;  this  ex- 
hausted both  the  dissimulation  and  patience  of  Catharine  and  her 
enmity  assumed  a  more  open  character.  The  murders  commit- 
ted by  Francesco  at  Paris  had  hitherto  been  slightly  noticed  and 
liis  ambassador  allowed  to  corrupt  the  ordinary  sources  of  justice ; 
but  now  the  queen  determined  to  let  loose  her  vindictiveness  and 
publish  the  Grand  Duke's  infamy.  A  Florentine  bravo  recently 
apprehended  declared  that  he  had  been  sent  expressly  to  murder 
Troilus  Orsmi  for  the  reward  of  6000  ducats,  with  orders  to 
remain  at  Paris  in  expectation  of  further  employment,  and  that 
he  was  in  constant  communication  with  the  Florentine  ambas- 
sador and  his  secretary  who  supplied  him  with  money  for  this 
purpose.  Pecchena  was  immediately  arrested,  the  brave's  con- 
fession published,  the  ambassador  himself  threatened,  and  the 
minister  at   Rome  commanded  to  warn  all  French  subjects 
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against  trusting  themselves  in  Tuscany.  The  Tuscan  ambas- 
sador became  abirmed,  for  he  was  forbidden  to  enter  the  royal 
presence  and  not  even  allowed  to  justify  his  conduct,  nay 
Marshal  lletz  and  others  had  much  difficulty  in  dissuading  the 
king  from  arresting  him  ;  but  their  influence  finally  released 
Pecchena  with  orders  to  quit  Paris  in  twenty-four  hours.  Catha- 
rine imagined  that  this  would  serve  as  a  lesson  to  make  Fran- 
cesco more  tractable  ;  she  was  mistaken,  and  even  still  further 
incensed  by  Don  Pietro's  commanding  ten  thousand  men  to 
gain  a  crown  for  Philip  on  which  she  herself  liad  claims  through 
the  house  of  Boulogne.  Thus  despised  she  resolved  to  hit  her 
cousin  in  his  tenderest  part  by  excluding  the  Tuscan  ambassador 
from  a  seat  in  the  royal  chapel !  At  this  Francesco  became 
outrageous  and  reproaching  Cathaiine  with  an  unnatural  desire 
to  humble  her  own  familv  recalled  his  ambassador  and  broke 
off  all  intercourse  with  France  -''. 

The  French  and  Spanish  cabinets  were  rivals  for  diplomatic 
dexterity  in  deceiving  and  flattering  Italian  princes  :  those  of 
Farnese  and  Este,  with  open  demonstrations  of  friendship  for 
Spain,  were  secretly  inclined  to  France,  and  all  but  the  Grand 
Duke  were  vibrating  between  those  powers  according  to  the 
attraction  and  repulsion  of  fear  or  interest.  Francesco  alone 
was  exclusively  devoted  to  the  house  of  Austria  and  still  more 
firmly  by  the  late  insult ;  on  which  occasion  no  pains, 
nor  flattery,  nor  dignities,  were  spared  by  Philip  in 
confirming  this  feeling  and  availing  himself  of  it  to  extract  all 
he  could  from  Tuscany.  Don  Pietro  was  received  with  distin- 
guished honours,  Count  Olivarez  was  ordered  to  visit  Francis 
and  arrange  the  proceedings  of  next  conclave,  and  other 
Italian  ministers  were  instructed  to  communicate  with  him  on 
everything  relating  to  the  peace  of  Italy.  All  this  was  the 
prelude  to  another  loan  of  400,000  ducats  and  the  honour  of 
levj-ing  four  thousand  additional  troops,  provided  with  arms, 
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officers  and  provisions  for  the  Spanish  service.  Francis  lent 
more  than  half  this  money  from  his  private  funds  and  raised 
the  rest  amongst  Florentine  merchants,  besides  zealously  exert- 
ing himself  to  levy  and  equip  these  troops  for  Philip  who  thus 
with  great  sagacity  planned  the  Portuguese  campaign  principally 
at  the  expense  of  Tuscany.  Francis  was  further  commissioned  to 
equip  a  certain  number  of  galleys  with  the  offer  of  being  made 
captain-general  of  the  Spanish  navy,  but  this  was  dechned,  that 
prince  being  much  more  devoted  to  pleasure,  indolence,  and 
Bianca  Cappello  than  the  fatigues  and  glory  of  war  :  he  never- 
theless offered  to  hire  thirty  royal  galleys  at  7000  ducats  a  year 
each,  which  with  ten  of  his  own  all  under  the  command  of  Don 
Pietro  would  sweep  the  Mediterranean  of  every  corsair,  but  the 
Genoese  became  alarmed  and  rendered  this  abortive. 

Such  efforts  began  sensibly  to  diminish  the  national  resources 
and  Philip  being  in  want  of  additional  supplies  for  the  army, 
which  had  advanced  toBadajos,  offered  Francesco  the  ''Presidif' 
if  he  would  raise  another  loan  of  equal  amount  to  the  former, 
cancel  existing  debts,  and  engage  to  pay  the  garrison  of  Piom- 
bino :  but  the  Grand  Duke's  Spanish  mania  did  not  induce 
liim  to  purchase  these  garrisons  at  a  price  beyond  what  Cosimo 
had  given  for  the  whole  Senese  Republic;    nevertheless  he 
exerted  himself  to  raise  the  loan  and  awaited  a  better  opportu- 
nity to  acquire  the  "Pm/^y.»     The  Cardinal  of  Medici's 
anger  at  the  Grand  Duke's  marriage  seems  to  have  gradually 
subsided  or  to  have  been  subdued  by  Bianca's  gentleness  and 
constant  endeavours  to   effect  a  reconcihation  between  the 
brothers :  he  was  extravagant  too,  and  she  softened  her  hus- 
band and  supplied  his  necessities :  by  her  means  they  again 
became  friends,  the  Medician  power  recovered  strength   in 
Italy  and  enabled  them  to  act  more  vigorously  against  the  other 
princes.   The  Cardinal  of  Este  directed  all  the  French  interest 
m  the  sacred  college,  and  in  his  mode  of  living  exceeded  the 
usual  splendour  of  those  pompous  times:  like  others  he  showed 
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his  greatness  by  trampling  on  all  law  and  order  as  they  affected 
himself  and  his  followers.  The  being  able  to  do  any  violence 
with  impunity  then  formed  an  essential  part  of  aristocratic 
greatness  and  an  midoubted  symbol  of  its  power ;  wherefore 
the  Cardinal  of  Este  supported  all  the  insolence  of  his  retainers, 
and  an  affray  between  them  and  the  papal  officers  of  justice 
roused  even  the  indolent  Gregory,  who  after  having  adminis- 
tered a  severe  personal  reproof  banished  him  entirely  from 
Rome.  Not  being  on  good  terms  with  his  brother  he  retired 
to  Padua  and  the  Cardinal  of  Medici  hitherto  an  enemy  but 
anxious  to  strengthen  himself  by  a  reconciliation  with  Este 
deemed  this  an  excellent  occasion.  Addressing  him  through 
a  confidential  agent  he  dwelt  on  the  impolicy  of  allowing 
Gregory  to  act  in  this  peremptory  way  merely  because  the  car- 
dinals were  divided  amongst  themselves,  when  by  a  little  union 
they  could  dictate  to  the  pontiff  himself:  he  bade  him  con- 
sider that  each  had  a  party  much  too  strong  for  any  other 
competition  ;  that  they  acted  foolishly  in  treating  each  other  as 
enemies  because  their  brothers  were  not  friends,  and  that  by 
uniting  they  would  carry  everything  before  them  even  to  the 
choice  of  a  successor  to  the  popedom.  On  this  overture  the 
Cardinal  of  Este  agreed  to  act  secretly  with  Ferdinand  in  every- 
thing relating  to  their  common  interest  and  the  latter  managed 
to  procure  his  recall,  which  completely  discomfited  the  adverse 
party  of  Pamia,  Mantua,  and  other  princes.  The  plague 
which  had  raged  in  Lombardy  now;  spread  rapidly  to  Genoa  and 
even  into  France,  with  infinite  mischief  to  trade  in  addition 
to  its  other  evils ;  and  where  it  failed  to  penetrate  another 
illness,  called  in  Italy  *'  il  mal  di  Montone'  (from  the  sudden 
giddiness  attending  it)  ran  like  wildfire  over  the  country :  it 
began  in  England,  spread  over  France  and  Spain,  and  finally 
entered  Italy  where  but  few  were  spared.  The  head  was  attacked 
with  convulsions  and  delirium  and  the  whole  frame  weakened 
to  the  last  degree  :  it  was  not  always  attended  with  fever  but 


generally  with  violent  headache  and  wakefulness  and  had  it 
been  as  fatal  as  universal  the  country  must  have  been  half 
depopulated.     This  pestHence  attacked  Florence  in  July  and 
kUled  many  of  the  poorer  classes  who  were  suffering  from  two 
successive  years  of  scarcity  which  all  the  efforts  of  the  office  of 
Abundance  could  hardly  remedy*.    The  people  were  moreover 
out  of  humour  with  the  government,  unhappy,  and  angry  at 
bemg  nfled  to  meet  the  expenses  of  their  sovereign  s  marriage : 
the  cost  of  this  and  the  enormous  loans  and  subsidies  to  Spain 
generated  extreme  rigour  in  the  collection  of  taxes  just  at  the 
moment  when  faOing  harvests  sickness  and  general  misery 
required  more  than  usual  lenity.     In  Florence  too  the  public 
ill-humour  was  not  diminished  by  a  change  of  ministiy  effected 
through  the  Grand  Duchess  :  hitherto  Jacopo  Salviati  a  cousin 
of  Francis;  Maria  Sforza  of  Santa  Fiore,  and  Pandolfo  de' 
Bardi,  had  been  the  favourite  counsellors  and  even  companions 
of  the  sovereign  ;  they  had  supported  him  m  the  affair  of  his 
marriage,  monopolized  all  courtly  patronage,  and  awed  the 
public  by  their  enormous  influence.     Bianca  however,  probably 
at  the  suggestion  of  Vittorio  Cappello,  finally  withdrew  her 
favour  and  they  were  dismissed,  leaving  the  latter  sole  dispenser 
of  the  sovereign  favour.     Bad  as  the  others  were  considered 
the  public  impatiently  saw  themselves  at  the  mercy  of  an  arro- 
gant aspiring  stranger  against  whom  all  complaints  would  be 
useless;  and  when  they  beheld  Bianca  Cappello s  most  deadly 
enemy   arnve  at   court,  become  reconciled  to  his    brother, 
and  pay  a  marked  attention  to   her ;    admiration  rose,  but 
their  mortification  did  not  diminish.     It  was  said  that  Bianca 
separated  the  two  brothers  until  her  ends  were  accomplished, 
and  then  for   her   own  security  reconciled  them ;    and  this 
triumph  of  a  woman  whom  the  public  disliked  and  accused  of 
more  crimes  than  she  probably  ever  dreamed  of,  tended  to 
deepen  the  rancour  of  public  feeling.    Besides  these  sources  of 
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discontent  the  reappearance  of  robbers  in  large  l)aiiJs  on  the 
confines  of  Tuscany  became  more  alarming  than  ever :  thev 
issued  principally  from  the  papal  states  and  in  strong  battalions 
infested  all  the  countr}%  under  secret  or  avowed  protection  from 
the  frontier  chieftains  amongst  whom  the  title  of  Kobber  had 
become  ratlier  honourable  than  otherwise,  and  increased  the 
respect  of  their  neiglibours.     Their  most  renowned  leader  was 
Pietro  Leoncello  of  Spoleto,  a  reputed  son  of  Cardinal  Famese, 
who  with   four  hundred  men   ravaged  the  provinces  of  La 
Marca  Perugino  an<l  the  Tuscan  frontier.      Under    another 
chief  called  the  "  Wild  Man'  a  second  band  plundered  the 
confines  of  Siena  and  disturbed  the  Maremma  and  all  the  dis- 
tricts of  the  Spanish  garrisons.     Even  Alfonso  de'  Piccolomini 
Duke  of  jMonte  Marciano  joined  them  for  the  sake  of  takin^r 
vengeance  on  his  enemies  of  the  Baglioni  race ;  thus  incurring 
ecclesiastical  censure  with  confiscation  of  property  he  became 
himself  an  outlaw,  and  he  filled  the  land  with  rapine  murder 
and  utter  devastation.     These  forays  scared  even  the  feudal 
cliiefs  who  had  previously  abetted  but  could  no  longer  control 
them  except  by  hiring  one  band  to  oppose  another.     Cardinal 
Sforza  was  sent  with  troops  and  diplomatic  powers  to  restore 
tranquillity  but  Francesco  would  not  cooperate  beyond  his  own 
frontier,  yet  promised  to  bring  Piccolomini  to  terms  provided 
that  hopes  of  pardon  and  restitution  of  property  were  held  out 
to  him. 

This  war  involved  a  sort  of  cnisade  against  the  feudal  barons 
A.D.  1581.  ^"^^  ^^^®  abuses  of  its  execution  increased  the  calamity: 
Francis  had  given  Piccolomini  an  asvlum  in  Tuscany 
after  the  papal  general  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  crush  him  ; 
but  his  mother,  grandmother,  and  children  were  starving  at 
Rome,  while  Ferdinand  vainly  pleaded  their  cause  and  the  pope 
was  spending  their  confiscated  revenues.  This  roused  him  to 
fresh  outrage  until  he  was  again  quieted  by  the  pontiff  s  assurance 
of  pardon  and  restitution  of  property,  which  through  the  Grand 
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Duke's  interference  ultimately  took  place.     Thus  was  the  sove- 
reign pontiff  absolutely  compelled  to  negotiate  a  formal  treaty 
of  peace  with  a  rebellious  vassal  and  robber  chief,  and  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  to  become  his  guarantee  and  mediator 
through  fear  of  the  same  outlaw,  whose  influence  hi  Siena  made 
liim  dangerous  while  the  faintest  remembrance  of  liberty  in 
that  city  excited  public  feeling.     Francis  now  found  it  expe- 
dient to  conciliate  the  pope  in  order  to   soften  liim  about 
the  infamous  conduct  of  Paulo  Giordano  Orsini:  this  man  after 
his  wife's  murder  fell  in  love  with  Vittoria  Accoromboni  wife  of 
Francesco  Peretti  and  niece  of  Felice  Cardinal  di  Montalto, 
afterwards  the  formidable  Sixtus  V.     He  had  a  powerful  rival 
in  Cardinal  Faruese  who  crossed  his  path  and  impeded  his 
amours ;  but  the  miscreant  who  had  hidden  death  in  a  conjugal 
embrace  soon  decided  on  his  course  :   the  murder  of  Vittoria's 
husband  would  give  him  quiet  possession  of  his  mistress,  and  a 
subsequent   marriage  would  entirely  shut  out  the  intruding 
Cardinal.      Francesco    Peretti    fell    by  assassination  in    the 
streets  of  Rome  and  suspicion  instantly  fell  on  Vittoria  Acco- 
romboni and   her  paramour.     The  Cardinal  of  Medici  was 
disturbed  at  this  event,  not  from  any  horror  at  the  deed  or  the 
crime  that  led  to  it,  but  on  account  of  the  personal  danger  of 
his  own  sister's  murderer,  the  welfare  of  Orsini's  son  of  whom 
he  was  verj^  fond,  and  the  fear  of  a  consequent  marriage.    The 
latter  at  his  instance  was  interdicted  by  Pope  Gregory  on  pain  of 
rebellion,  and  a  gentleman  who  had  once  been  wounded  by  Peretti 
was  induced  to  own  himself  guilty  of  the  murder;  but  Orsini 
scorned  all  subterfuge  and  boldly  acknowledged  the  deed.    The 
greediness  of  every  papal  minister  in  pecuniary  matters  alarmed 
Ferdinand  for  his  nephew  Virginio  Orsini's  fortune  if  the  laws 
were  put  in  force  against  Paulo,  wherefore  he  prevailed  on  Gregory 
to  desist,  on  the  latter's  promise  that  no  marriage  should  take 
place.     The  most  difficult  thing  was  to  secure  Orsini  from 
Montalto 's  vengeance :  Vittoria  Accoromboni  had  four  brothers 
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two  of  whom  favoured  him  and  two  the  Cardinal  Famese, 

but  Peretti  had  opposed  the  objects  of  both  :  Mental  to  believed 

that  his  nephew  had  fallen  by  the  hand  of  these  brothers  but 

full  of  doubt  and  unwilling  to  create  new  enemies,  concealed 

every  feeUng  under  the  mask  of  a  kind  and  tolerant  deportment. 

He  had  just  lost  two  great  friends  in  the  Cardinals  Sforza  and 

Orsini  who  had  promised  to  secure  him  the  pontificate,  and  was 

much  subdued  and  dispirited  by  these  misfortunes  :   the  politic 

Ferdinand  seized  this  favourable  juncture  to  conciliate  him,  and 

as  an  enemy  of  Cardinal  Farnese  thought  bypromotingMontalto's 

election  to  make  use  of  him  against  his  own  enemies  and  secure 

the  safety  of  Paulo  ;  wherefore  at  once  offering  that  Cardinal 

his  support  and  promising  all  that  his  deceased  friends  could 

have  accomplished,  he  not  only  secured  Montalto  but  with  him 

such  an  accession  to  his  party  as  baffled  every  adversary. 

The  pope's  health  beginning  to  decline  both  his  son  and 
Famese  bowed  to  the  Medician  ascendancy  and  a  promotion  of 
cardinals  agreeable  to  all  parties  was  settled.     Ferdinand  was 
also  charged  with  the  conduct  of  Spanish  affiiirs  at  Piome  and 
with  great  authority  over  Philip's  ministers  in  Italy,  conjointly 
with  his  brother,  who  received  the  new  title  of  Highness  and 
tlie  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece.     But  the  court  of  Florence 
continued  still  so  unpopular  and  so  much  disturbed   by  the 
aspiring  insolence   of    Vittorio  Cappello    and  his  intriguing 
supporters   that  banishment  to  Venice  was  the  only  remedy  : 
this    restored    Serguidi   to  more  than  his  former  influence, 
for.  the  Prince  secluded  in  his  numerous  villas  became  dis- 
gusted with  every  sort  of  business  and  the  dignity  of  High- 
ness though  it  flattered  his  vanity  had  lost  its  distinction  in 
consequence    of    the    many   new  titles  assumed    by  Italian 
princes  about  this  epoch  without  the  imperial  sanction ;  espe- 
cially those  of  Highness  and  "  Most  Serene  Prince."     Indeed 
this  mania,  which  began  through  jealousy  of  the  Tuscan  Medici, 
was  fast  spreading  even  to  the  small  republics  and  feudal  chiefs; 
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but  the  Venetians  still  refused  to  acknowledge  them,  asserting 
that  the  *'  Queen  of  the  Adriatic  "  alone  had  a  right  to  the  ap- 
pellation of  '*  Serenissima.''     This  title  also  Francis 
tried  hard  to  obtain  from  her,  but  the  negotiations 
were  broken  off  by  a  quarrel  about  the  capture  of  Turkish 
and  Jewish  property  in  a  vessel  claimed  as  national  by  the 
Venetians,  because  her  cargo  had  been  insured  by  their  un- 
der-writers.     Another  vessel  laden  with  grain  for  the  Bey  of 
Rhodes  was    also  taken   by  the  galleys  of   San  Stefano  in 
waters  guaranteed  by  the  Venetian  Republic  to  all  Turkish 
vessels  and  property.     Venice  insisted  on  both  the  injustice 
and  impolicy  of  these  acts,  but  Francesco,  who  was  obstinately 
tenacious  of  his  maritime  rights,  accused  her  of  endeavouring 
to  monopolize  the  Levant  trade  under  the  mask  of  conciliation 
and  therefore  refused  any  redress.     On  the  twenty-ninth  of 
March  1582  the  young  Prince  Philip  of  Tuscany  died,  but 
the  Grand  Duke  imitating  Philip  II.  of  Spain  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances would  allow  no  public  expression  of  condolence  or 
mourning  and  consequently  became  suspected  by  the  people  *. 
This  misfortune  threw  Francis  into  deep  melancholy  where- 
fore burying  himself  in  the  shades  of  Pratolino  he  passed 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  hated  by  all  the  world  but  Bianca, 
who  being  herself  vexed  and  fretful  at  her  barrenness  tried 
every  means  that  medicine,  quackery,  or  credulity  suggested 
to  remove  it  and  give  an  heir  to  the  dukedom.     More  attempts 
were  made  to  induce  Don  Pietro  to  marry  but  in  vain ;  he 
cared  for  neither  of  his  brothers ;  the  avarice  of  one  and  the 
advice  of  the  other  sickened  him ;  the  succession  troubled  him 
but  little,  and  the  idea  of  being  tied  down  to  some  show  of 
propriety  by  marriage  was  too  dreadful  to  think  of,  so  that 
fearing  coercion  he  was  about  to  take  refuge  in  England  and 
claim  Elizabeth's  protection;  but  Philip  II.  found  means  t-o 
stop  this  and  by  flattery  and  alluring  promises  drew  out  a 


*  Galluzzi,  Lib.  iv.,  cap.  v. 
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reluctant  acquiescence.     Ferdinand's  mind  was  still  doubtful 
and   his  fears  awakened  about  Don  Antonio  who   daily  ab- 
sorbed the  Grand  Duke  s  affections  ;  he  was  furnished  with 
a  German  guard  ;  his  Neapolitan  estate  of  Capestrano  was 
erected  into  a   principality   by  Philip,   and  at   Florence  he 
passed  only  under  the  denomination  of  '' The  Prince.'*    The 
arrival  of  Olivarez  at  Leghorn  was  productive  of  more  cere- 
mony than  satisfaction  to  the  Grand  Duke  who  expected  free 
communication  if  not  deference  on  public  affairs  ;  nor  was  he 
more  open  to  the  cardinal  at  Ptome,  so  that  both  began  to  suspect 
a  change  in  Philip's  favour  and  seeds  of  doubt  were  then  sown 
which  afterwards  germinated.  Francis  now  began  to  feel  that  he 
was  a  mere  vassal  and  banker  to  the  king  of  Spain  not  an  in- 
dependent sovereign,  and  regretted  his  heedlessness  of  Cosimo's 
more  sagacious  example,  whereupon  he  quietly  began  to  sepa- 
rate from  that  crown  and  attend  exclusively  to  the  advancement 
of  Medician  influence  at  the  Vatican.     To  conciliate  the  pope, 
and  by  the  direct  assistance  of  Piccolomini,  he  put  Pietro  Leon- 
cello  da  Spoleto  to  death,  who  with  only  six  score  followers 
had  baffled  all  the  efforts  of  four  hundred  papal  troops ;  but  at 
length  retreating  to  the  Tuscan   town   of  Galeata   amongst 
many  of  his  old  companions,  he  was  treacherously  murdered  by 
one  of  them  for  a  reward  offered  conjointly  by  the  pope  and 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.     Part  of  this  reward  was  the  privi- 
lege of  pardoning  ten  robbers  even  thougli  they  were  already 
convicted  of  high  treason,   and  as  Alfonso  Piccolomini  had 
been  the  principal  means  of  the  capture  and  its  consequences, 
his  pardon  was  expected,  but  still  withheld  by  Gregory  who  was 
so  bent  on  that  Chief's  destruction  as  not  only  to  break  his  own 
promise  but  even   deny  the   latter's   pardon    to  Leoncello's 
murderer  although   included  in  the  list  of  those  which  this 
man  was  entitled  to  save.     Alfonso  was  not  the  person  to  bear 
such  treatment ;  so  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  horse 
he  rode  from  Pienza  and  laid  everything  waste  in  the  papal 
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States.     This  became  a  signal  for  general  rising  and  the  country 
soon  swarmed  with  new  bands  of  robbers  ;  the  pope  in  alann 
again  had  recourse  to  Francesco,  and  again  did  the  latter,  after 
bitterly  reproaching  him,  succeed  in  pacifying  Piccolomini,  who 
finally  agreed  to  enter  the  French  service.     The  dispute  with 
Venice  still  continued  notwithstanding  Philip  II.'s 
efforts  to  the  contrary ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the 
enemies  of  Francesco  were  diminished  by  a  marriage  between 
the  Duke  of  Mantua's  son  and  Eleonora  de'  Medici,  and  also 
between  Francesco's  natural  sister  Virginia  and  Don  Ceesar 
d'Este  which  healed  all  previous   disputes,  especially  those 
puerile  squabbles  of  precedence,  between  Ferrara  and  Tuscany. 
These  marriages  gratified  Francis  who  thus  dissolved  the  league 
formed  against  him  by  the  enmity  of  the  Farnesi ;  all  their  hopes 
of  the  pontificate  withered  while  Medician  influence  became 
paramount  at  Rome  where  Pope  Gregory  strenuously  promoted 
it  as  a  protection  to  his  own  son  and  nephews  when  he  died.  He 
even  promised  to  make  more  cardinals,  but  implored  the  Grand 
Duke's  aid  to  subdue  the  lawless  bands  that  still  infested  the 
country,  who  with  an  audacity  increased  by  general  want,  almost 
besieged  him  in  his  capital !   To  such  a  height  indeed  did  this  evil 
attain  that  through  mere  personal  apprehension  the  Roman  car- 
dinals and  nobility  hired  these  bandits  as  body-guards,  which 
increased  their  neighbours'  terror  and  compelled  them  also  to 
keep  their  domestic  outlaws,  so  that  such  ruffians  were  continu- 
ally augmenting  and  Rome  swarmed  with  a  banditti,  rougher  and 
bolder  perhaps,  but  probably  not  more  vicious  than  those  who 
hired  them.    Cardinal  Farnese  tramped  the  streets  with  a  guai'd 
of  twenty  well-mounted  bravos,  and  the  pope's  own  son  was  es- 
corted by  the  captain  of  a  band  noted  even  amongst  the  wicked 
for  its  exceeding  wickedness  :  the  ecclesiastical  vassals  aided  by 
these  men  destroyed  each  other  with  reckless  fury,  and  the  rural 
population  had  only  the  choice  of  being  robbed  and  murdered 
or  of  becoming  robbers  and  murderers  themselves :  the  choice 
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was  soon  made  and  the  country  became  one  vast  den  of  re- 
morseless cut-throats  whom  the  soldiers  were  unable  ta  crush 
and  the  pontiff  too  feeble  to  put  down.  It  was  full  time  for 
the  advent  of  a  Sixtus  !  But  Gregory  again  supplicated  the 
aid  of  Francis  who  sagaciously  advised  him  not  to  waste  time 
and  money  in  military  expeditions  but  employ  the  robber-bands 
one  against  the  other  as  he  had  done  in  Tuscany :  by  such  means 
said  he  Leoncello  had  been  killed,  and  by  such  means  they  could 
always  be  dissolved  :  he  then  re-called  all  the  Tuscan  banditti 
on  promise  of  pardon  and  endeavoured  to  pacify  the  barons  :  but 
though  this  plan  succeeded  for  the  moment  as  a  palliative,  the 
disorder  broke  out  with  equal  violence  in  the  following  year 
when  military  operations  again  became  necessary. 

Medician  influence  at  Home  continued  to  gather  strength  as 
time  advanced,  until  at  the  year's  end  a  promotion  of  friendly 
cardinals  settled  beyond  all  doubt  the  question  of  its  power 
in  the  conclave  :  amongst  other  creations  were  included  those 
of  Alessandro  de'  Medici  Archbishop  of  Florence,  after- 
wards Leo  XI,  and  Antonmaria  Salviati  whom  with  Francesco 
Sforza  of  Santa  Fiore  were  nominated  by  the  Tuscan  brothers. 
Philip  11.  never  relaxed  his  hold  on  Tuscany;  in  small  affairs 
and  in  great  he  still  meddled,  and  pretended  a  sort  of  parental 
anxiety  for  everything  connected  with  the  Medici,  especially  the 
public  resources,  which  were  gradually  absorbed  by  him  under 
the  form  of  loans  and  only  repaid  in  empty  honours,  compliments 
and  vanity.  The  obsequiousness  of  Francesco  was  unbounded, 
and  by  his  desire  did  Ferdinand  still  brook  the  insolent  jea- 
lousy of  Olivarez :  for  this  as  well  as  other  thmgs  dissimula- 
tion became  above  all  things  necessary  and  was  much  studied 
especially  by  the  Church :  Rome  excelled  in  it ;  it  became 
more  refined  as  it  rose  in  priestly  rank  and  arrived  at  its  climax 
in  a  cardinal  and  a  Medici !  Ferdinand  practised  it  against  his 
brother  and  was  well  met  with  his  own  weapons,  but  he  finally 
conquered  by  presenting  his  villa  Ambrogiana  and  all  its  broad 
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domains  to  Don  Antonio !   In  politics  the  Grand  Duchess  daily 
assumed  a  more  decided  and  conspicuous  part,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  her  talents    pleased  Francesco's  vanity:     she  and 
Ferdinand  arranged  the  marriage  of  Donna  Virginia  and  the 
mode  of   disengaging  Don  Vincenzio  Gonzaga  from  certain 
aspersions  which  had  been  publicly  cast  on  his  virility;  a  dis- 
gusting stoiy  told  by  Galluzzi  with  far  more   prurience  but 
none  of  the  wit  of  Boccaccio,  and  in  a  manner  unbecoming 
the  dignity  of  history.    This  point  having  been  publicly  settled 
the  Princess  Eleonora's  alliance  with  that  prince  was  allowed 
to  proceed  ;  but  the  subsequent  arrival  of  Don  Pietro 
accompanied  by  a  beautiful  Spanish  girl  whom  he 
unsuccessfully  endeavoured  to  introduce  at  court,  increased  the 
difiiculties  about  his  marriage.     A  certain  Colonel  Dovara  who 
had   attended   him  to  Spain  and  acquired  considerable   in- 
fluence there,  persuaded  Francesco  that  to  his,  Dovara's,  exer- 
tions were  due  many  of  the  honours  lately  conferred  on  him  by 
Philip ;  and  supported  by  Bianca  and  Serguidi  he  acquired  so 
extensive  an  influence,  that  Ferdinand  whom  he  disliked  and 
had  repeatedly  offended,  saw  himself  ousted  by  the  new  favour- 
ite.    Dovara  however  was  partly  rivalled  by  Carlo  Antonio  del 
Pozzo  a  Piedmontese  of  profound  legal  knowledge  and  acute 
intellect  who  under  the  cardinal's  protection  had  become  Auditor 
Fiscal ;  he  was  hated  for  his  rigour,  which  was  probably  the 
sovereign's,  and  esteemed  for  talents  and  probity,  which  were 
certainly  his  own :  he  then  got  the  archbishopric  of  Pisa  but  still 
gave  Francesco  the  benefit  of  his  council  without  forgetting 
that  all  his  success  Avas  due  to  the  cardinal.     Pozzo 's  desire  of 
maintaining  a  good  understanding  between  the  brothers  fre- 
quently placed  him  in  opposition  to  the  cabinet,  and  generally 
acting  with  disinterestedness  he  of  course  took  no  firm  root  in 
courtly  favour. 

Pope  Gregory  XIII.  died  on  the  tenth  of  April  1585  and  so 
suddenly  as  to  leave  his  son  the  Duke  of  Soria  and  his  nephews 
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unprovided  for;    they  immediately  threw  themselves  on  the 
protection  of  the  Medici  and  were  welcomed  by  Ferdinand  as  a 
A.D.  1585.    "^'^^^^^^*^®  addition  to  his  party*.  There  were  now  about 
fifty-eight  cardinals  in  conclave  of  whom  Ferdinand 
had  secured  thirty-seven,  all  determined  to  exclude  Farnese 
who  had  already  been  baffled  three  times  by  the  Medici.     But 
Ferdinand,  having  at  last  broken  off  all  communication  with 
Spain  and  defied  Olivarez  whose  insolence  was  abetted  at  court, 
determined  to  elect  a  pope  of  his  own,  to  keep  the  name  a  pro- 
found secret,  and  have  the  whole  credit  of  the  transaction.    Car- 
dinal Peretti  of  Montalto  was  accordingly  fixed  upon  as  a  deadly 
foe  of  Farnese,  especially  as  his  nephew's  murder  had  created 
a  behef  that   Ferdinand  s  apprehensions  for  the  two   Orsini 
would  exclude  Montalto  above  all  others  from  his  su^Dport. 
The  conclave  began  on  the  twentieth  of  April,  and  on  the 
twenty-fourth  by  Ferdinand's  dissimidation  and  able  manage- 
ment Peretti   became  pope  even  before  Cardinal    Madnizzo 
could  in  the  name  of  the  house  of  Austria  protest  against  the 
election  of  any  Priest  in  the  French  interest.      Taking  the 
name  of  Sixtus  V.  his  gratitude  was    strongly  expressed  to 
Ferdinand,  who  however  at  that  moment  only  demanded  the 
exclusion  from  power  of  all  the  friends  and  party  of  Farnese  f . 
Peretti  s  character  is  thus  described  in  a  letter  of  the  day 
addressed  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Florence  by  his  agent  Beli- 
sario  Vmti.     "  The  pope  is  a  grave  and  patient  person  who 
*'  knows  how  to  dissemble  in  proper  time  and  place,  but  pru- 
*•  dently,  and  without  fraud  or  malice :  as  an  enemy  of  falsehood 
"  and  artifice  he  loves  men  of  probity :  he  is  literary,  capable 
"  of  state  affairs,  intelligent  and  experienced  :  he  will  consider 
*'  well  his  resolutions,  but  once  detennined  he  will  execute 

*  The  reformation  of  the  calendar  was  dalla  Morte  di  Clemente  VII.,  Sino 

effected  by  this  pontiff  and  ordered^o  alia  Creazione  di  Urbino,  viii ,  MS.— 

be  adopted  throughout  Catholic  Europe  Galluzzi,  Lib.   iv.,  cap.  v.—  Mecatti, 

'n  1582.  vol.  ii",  p.  768. 
+  Raccolta  di  Tutti  i  Conclavi  Seguiti 


-  them  with  boldness  and  constancy.  He  is  thought  to  possess 
"  a  grateful  disposition  but  is  resolved  to  be  pope  himself,  and 
"  will  allow  no  man  to  govern  him  :  he  will  neither  be  Spaniard 

-  nor  Frenchman,  but  as  is  thought  will  maintain  his  independ- 
"  ence  for  the  benefit  of  Christianity  and  the  holy  see."  His 
vigorous  administration  began  from  the  day  of  his  election,  for 
he  would  release  no  prisoners  as  was  usual,  saying  that  the  city 
was  already  too  full  of  knaves :  condemning  Gregory's  negligence 
he  commenced  a  severe  course  of  justice,  threatening  in  plain 
terms  to  ^^  Play  for  heads  afjainst  the  disobedieuL"  Meanwhile 
fresh  sources  of  dissension  arose  between  the  Grand  Duke  and 
cardinal  from  their  clashing  interests  at  the  papal  court  where 
the  latter  mamtanied  his  influence ;  but  Paulo  Giordano  Orsini 
still  doubtful  of  the  pope,  retired  into  Lombardy  and  soon  died' 
leaving  Vittoria  Acaoromboni  almost  all  his  property.  Virginio 
Orsini  was  then  educating  at  Florence  and  Ferdinand  en- 
deavoured  to  get  the  will  cancelled  by  papal  authority  when 
the  widow  s  tragical  end  saved  him  all  furtlier  trouble.  Lodovico 
Orsmi  a  kinsman  of  the  deceased  and  angiy  at  Paulo  s  marriage 

becamethedeclaredenemyofVittoriaandherbrothers,andonthe 
twenty-second  of  December  1585  forty  masked  ruffians  with  false 
beards  surrounded  her  house,  broke  in  by  the  windows,  and 
having  struck  Flaminio  Accoromboni  dead  with  a  pistol-shot 
entered  his  sister  s  chamber  who  fell  on  her  knees  in  an  agony 
of  terror  and  tremblingly  implored  the  murderers  to  pause  in 
mercy  while  she  prayed  to  God.  She  was  answered  by  a  dagger 
m  her  heart!  But  the  city  was  almost  immediately  thrown  into 
alarm  and  tumult ;  the  gates  were  shut,  guards  placed  in  every 
street,  the  convents  searched,  and  Vittoria  s  servants  examined. 
From  these  the  magistrates  learned  that  some  of  Lodovico  s 
followers  were  amongst  the  murderers,  on  which  he  was  cited  to 
appear  but  refused,  and  barricaded  his  house:  an  advocate  was 
despatched  from  Venice  to  conduct  the  prosecution,  yet  Orsini 
held  out  until  two  pieces  of  artillery  were  brought  to  bear 
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upon  his  residence.  He  was  instantly  tried,  and  condemned  to 
be  strangled  three  hours  after  the  sentence  ;  he  employed  the 
interval  in  writing  to  his  wife  and  arranging  his  affairs,  and 
then  died  >vith  great  tranquillity. 

The  devotion  of  Francesco  to  Bianca,  amusements,  and  the 
aggrandizement  of  Don  Antonio,  who  with  a  revenue 
of  00,000  ducats  was  inferior  only  to  the  sovereign 
himself  fretted  both  Ferdinand  and  Don  Pietro  and  made  the 
latter  again  listen  to  proposals  of  marriage.  At  a  comedy  acted 
on  the  celebration  of  his  sister  Virginia's  wedding  the  appear- 
ance of  Camilla  MartelU  by  the  Grand  Duke's  permission 
created  a  strong  sensation  amongst  the  Florentines :  her  still 
beautiful  countenance,  her  hard  fate  of  twelve  years'  rigorous 
confinement,  and  the  newly-awakened  recollections  of  Cosimo 
which  her  presence  excited,  drew  all  eyes  upon  her  in  pity 
and  admiration,  and  shai-pened  public  hatred  against  her  perse- 
cutor; the  more  so  when  it  became  known  that  he  had  worked 
on  maternal  affection  so  as  to  make  her  relinquish  all  that 
Cosimo  had  bequeathed,  in  order  that  part  of  Vittoria's  dowiy 
might  be  saved.  Her  appearance  was  a  signal  for  the  most 
marked  attentions  from  Ferdinand,  Don  Pietro,  and  all  the 
principal  Florentines,  who  hated  Francesco ;  but  her  triumph 
was  short,  for  as  soon  as  the  nuptials  terminated  the  unfortu- 
nate Camilla  was  remanded  to  her  convent  in  despite  of  every 
effort  of  her  friends ;  the  Grand  Duke  moreover  hinted  that 
Don  Pietro's  eagerness  arose  from  something  beyond  com- 
mon respect  for  his  father's  wife,  a  conjecture  far  from  impro- 
bable as  regarded  him ;  but  Camilla  was  not  a  Medici !  Fer- 
dinand had  already  procured  from  Sixtus  a  rehixation  of  the 
extreme  rigour  of  monastic  rules  in  her  favour,  but  the  Grand 
Duke's  authority  prevented  any  beneficial  effect,  and  she  gra- 
dually fell  into  bad  health  and  despondency  without  ever  soften- 
ing the  malignant  feelings  of  Francesco  *. 

*  Galluzzi,  Lib.  iv.,  cap.  vi. 


His  disappointment  at  a  fancied  miscarriage  of  Bianca  in 
1587  hastened  a  reconciliation  with  Ferdinand  which  through 
the  means  of  the  Archbishop  of  Floreuce  was  com- 
pleted, and  immediately  after  this  he  was  offered  the  *  *  ^^^^' 
crown  of  Poland  :  but  Francis  was  of  far  too  mean  a  spirit  to  be 
tempted  by  projects  of  hazardous  ambition  however  honourable, 
and  though  flattered  by  the  offer ;  which  was  to  his  riches  not 
his  person  ;  he  feared  to  expose  Tuscany  to  Spanish  aggression 
in  support  of  the  Archduke  Maximilian,  between  whom  and  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  then  lay  the  contest.  Wherefore  declin- 
ing this  dangerous  honour  he  bespoke  the  suffrages  of  the  deputa- 
tion in  favour  of  Maximilian,  and  made  the  most  of  his  dis- 
interested services  and  self-denial  to  both  branches  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  but  without  any  effect.  The  Cardinal  of 
Medicis,  in  consequence  of  his  reconciliation  with  Francesco, 
repaired  to  Florence  where  he  was  welcomed  with  every  mark 
of  hospitality  and  even  affection,  and  accompanied  his  brother 
to  the  villa  of  Poggio  a  Caiano.  Here  both  Princes,  Bianca, 
and  the  Cardinal  Ai'chbishop  of  Florence  lived  for  some  days  in 
the  utmost  harmony,  the  Grand  Duchess  and  Cardinal  of  Flo- 
rence exerting  themselves  to  maintain  this  friendly  intercourse 
when  a  sudden  and  fatal  accident  changed  the  scene.  The 
Grand  Duke  had  been  out  sporting  with  unusually  violent  ex- 
ercise and  while  still  heated  sat  down  to  rest  in  a  cold  situation 
close  by  a  piece  of  water;  he  there  got  a  chill  and  consequent 
fever  wliich  he  insisted  on  managing  himself:  on  the  ninth 
day  it  took  a  serious  turn  and  became  violent  during  forty- 
nine  hours  of  great  suffering  when  on  the  nineteenth  of  October 
1587  he  expired.  A  ''post  mortem  "  examination  showed  the 
liver  and  viscera  in  a  diseased  state  evidently  caused  by  the 
manner  of  life  he  led  and  the  extreme  impmdence  and  irregu- 
larity in  diet :  cold  indigestible  meats,  highly-seasoned  dishes, 
strong  wines  and  everlasting  cordials ;  distilled  waters  of  eveiy 
kind,  iced  and  acidulated  drinks,  amongst  others  nitric  acid  in 
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great  quantities;   salads,  and  all  sorts  of  crude  indigestible 
vegetables ;  such  -was  the  style  of  the  Grand  Duke's  living, 
which  having  been  continued  for  many  years  was  considered 
quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  state  of  internal  decay  that 
presented    itself,  leaving  no    cause  for  suspicion  of  2)oison. 
Bianca  fell  sick  eleven  hours  after  him  with  a  hoarseness  fol- 
lowed by  fever,  which  increased  her  husband's  malady  by  the 
impossibility  of  attending  to  him  as  she  was  wont.     Her  attack 
proved  less  severe,  but  she  had  lived  much  the  same  kind  of 
life,  witli  a  constitution  still  further  weakened  by  the  use  of 
fecundating  medicines :  for  two  years  also  she  had  been  suf- 
fering from  symptoms  of  incipient  dropsy  which  deceived  Fran- 
cesco, notwithstanding  all  her  assertions  to  the  contrary,  into 
the  fallacious  hope  of  a  successor.     Biauca's  inquiries  for  her 
husband  were  incessant;  she  used  always  to  say  that  "between 
*'  her  death  ami  his,  hours,  not  days  had  to  run,  one  dtjbifj  first 
"  the  other  after.''     When  he  expired  they  tried  to  conceal  it,  but 
she  was  far  too  anxious,  and  continued  deception  became  impossi- 
ble :  the  aspect  of  those  about  her,  outside  whisperings,  low  sounds 
in  the  passages,  and  the  slow  rolling  of  carriages  in  the  court 
below,  all  awaked  her  senses  to  the  truth,  and  the  wet  flushed 
cheeks  of  her  attendants  confirmed  the  tale.     For  a  while  she 
hid  her  head  under  the  bed-clothes,  faintly  murmuring  a  few 
broken  sentences ;  subsequently  with  an  affectionate  exclamation 
she  calmly  said,  "  And  I  too  must  die  with  my  lord.''     Then 
giving  one  deep  and  long-drawn  sigh  she  remained  silent,  and  died 
eleven  hours  after  her  husband.     When  Francis  became  aware 
of  his   approaching  death  he  sent  for  Ferdinand  and  asked 
his  forgiveness  ;  he  then  gave  him  the  countei^signs  of  the 
several  fortresses,  and  recommended  Bianca  and  Don  Antonio  to 
his  care  along  with  his  ministers  and  most  faithful  servants. 
Ferdinand  lost  no  time  in  taking  possession  of  the  strongholds, 
or  in  assembling  the  militia  and  ordering  the  city  guard  under 
arms  to  meet  any  disturbance  ;  but  the  moment  that  his  brother 


ceased  to  exist,  leaving  Bianca  in  charge  of  her  daughter  and 
son-in-law  assisted  by  the  Bishop  Abbioso  with  orders  to  conceal 
the  event  he  hastened  to  assume  the  government. 

The  body  of  Bianca  Cappello  was  by  his  command  opened  in 
presence  of  the  above  named  persons  and  the  physicians,  in 
order  to  avoid  any  suspicion  about  himself,  and  the  result  was 
analogous  to  that  of  her  husband  with  the  addition  of  strom/ 
dropsical  affections  :  yet  the  coincidence  in  the  time  and  man"^ 
ner  of  their  death  with  the  general  character  of  the  age  and 
family,  generated  many  rumours  of  foul  play  without  any  appa- 
rent foundation.    Bianca  has  been  accused  of  wanting  to  poison 
the  cardinal  with  a  tart  of  her  own  making,  and  it  was  said  that 
she  had  been  long  seeking  the  opportunity  in  consequence  of  a 
previous  attempt  of  his  to  poison  her  when  he  first  discovered 
her  maniage ;  that  seeing  the  Grand  Duke  eat  by  mistake  of  the 
poisoned  dish  she  determined  not  to  survive  him  and  eat  of  it 
too,  but  the  cardinal  was  preserved  by  a  ring  which  according 
to  the  superstition  of  the  time  was  believed  by  a  change  of 
colour  to  give  notice  of  poison.     Others  say  that  the  food  lay 
untouched  on  his  plate  while  conversing  with  Bianca,  and  that 
Francis  entering  hungiy  from  the  chace  eat  heartily  of  the 
fetal  dish  ere  she  could  prevent  him.     Others  again  accuse 
Ferdinand  of  having  poisoned  both  and  pretending  to  send  for 
assistance  allowed  them  to  expire  in  agony  without  it.     These 
like  all  similar  tales  had  probably  some  foundation  in  fact ;  the 
tart  was  perhaps  no  invention  though  the  poison  was  :  a  subtle 
poison,  such  as  Bianca  is  said  to  have  used,  would  hardly  have 
been  eleven  days  about  its  work  and  then  do  it  so  obscurely  as 
not  to  be  detected  by  science.     On  the  contrary  there  seems  to 
be  strong  groimd  for  belief  that  a  malady  arising  partly  from 
imprudence,  partly  from  the  season  and  local  influences,  acting 
on  debilitated  constitutions  of  similar  habits  already  predisposed 
to  disease,  was  the  immediate  cause  of  death.  There  were  other 
stories  of  about  equal  value,  and  what  probably  gave  occasion 
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to  them  was  an  attempt  made  at  first  to  conceal  the  Grand 
Dukes  illness:  but  all  sorts  of  rumours  having  been  early 
afloat  in  the  Roman  atmosphere  it  became  necessary  to  dissipate 
them  by  an  official  .lleport  issued  three  days  before  his  death 
which  described  the  progress  of  disease  and  the  apprehensions 
entertained  in  consequence.  The  author  of  this  Report  does 
not  appear,  but  it  proves  that  the  patients  were  regularly 
attended,  and  that  until  near  its  close  the  illness  was  not 
thought  to  be  dangerous. 

The  bodies  were  removed  to  Florence  on  the  twentieth  and 
twenty-first  of  October,  both  liaving  been  exposed  to  public 
view,  that  of  Franks  was  privately  buned  in  the  fiimily  vaults, 
])ublic  honours  being  reserved  to  a  more  conveniewt  season.  But 
when  the  architect  Buontalenti  asked  Ferdinand  il'  the  Grand 
Duchess's  body  should  also  be  exposed  crowned,  to  public  view,  he 
unfeelingly  answered,  that "  She  had  lived  long  enough  and  woni 
the  crown  as  long  as  she  ought."  And  when  asked  where  she 
should  be  buried,  "  Where  you  please"  was  his  answer  *'  ivhere 
you  please ;  ice  icill  not  have  her  amongst  us."  Her  body  was 
therefore  wrapped  in  a  winding-sheet  and  cast  into  the  common 
charael  house  amongst  the  lowest  classes  of  the  people ;  or 
according  to  Galluzzi,  and  probably  with  more  truth,  into  the 
vaults  of  San  Lorenzo,  but  so  secretly  that  no  traces  of  her 
could  ever  be  discovered  -:-.  Thus  terminated  the  eventful  life  of 
Bianca  Cappello  a  woman  with  many  faults  and  let  us  hope 
some  virtues :  thrown  while  yet  a  mere  girl  into  temptation 
distress  and  danger,  with  a  warm  heart  and  strong  sensibility,  her 
natural  protector  false  despicable  and  utterly  selfish  ;  assailed  by 
luxuiy  high  rank  and  immorality,  by  suffering  and  unwonted 
hardships ;  reduced  from  the  splendour  and  refinement  of  exalted 
station  to  perform  the  menial  offices  of  a  starving  household, 

*  Vide  "  Lettcra  dal  Si^ore  Vettorio  denza  della  Casa  dt*  Medici^''  fol. 

Soderini    all    Illust**.   Signore    Silvio  307 — Galluzzi,  Lib.  iv.,  cap.  viii. — 

Piccolomini,"  Firenze,  21''  Diccmbre,  Mecatti,  vol.  ii'^. — Muratori,  Anuali, 

1587,  MS.  in  the  "  Origine  e  Bescen-  Anno  1587. 


a  youthful  prince  at  her  feet,  with  the  indistinct  glimmer  of 
a  throne  in  the  distance,  slie  finally  sank  under  temptation 
and  became,  probably  not  all  that  her  enemies  have  described 
her.  In  an  age  of  infidelity  she  was  at  least  faithful  to  the 
Grand  Duke,  and  probably  would  have  been  faithful  to  her  hus- 
band had  he  taken  any  pains  to  keep  her  so.  The  parasitic 
mnnsters  of  Francis  soon  opened  out  their  blossoms  before  the 
rismg  sun  of  Ferdinand,  revealing  their  own  intrigues  aloncr 
with  the  secrets  of  Bianca  and  her  husband,  and  the  new  sove^ 
reign  with  unworthy  spite  ordered  the  destruction  of  everything 
that  could  recall  her  to  the  public  recollection,  a  proceedincr 
which  tells  more  in  her  favour  than  against  her !  Even  her  armo"^ 
rial  bearings  were  erased  from  the  escutcheon  of  the  Medici  and 
replaced  by  those  of  Austria ;  and  when  obliged  to  mention 
Bianca  s  name,  Ferdinand  would  neither  use  nor  allow  the  title 
of  Grand  Duchess  to  be  given,  but  even  in  a  public  act  about 
the  birth  of  Don  Antonio  repeatedly  denominated  her  "L« 
Pcssima  Blauva  "  *, 

Francesco  I.  died  at  forty-seven  years  of  age  after  a  regency 
of  ten  and  a  reign  of  thirteen  years  :  his  only  surviving  children 
were  Eleonora  Princess  of  Mantua,  and  Maria,  afterwards  Queen 
of  France,  who  was  about  twelve  years  old  at  his  decease:  Don 
Antonio  his  reputed  son,  Virginio,  and  his  sister  Eleonora  Orsini 
were  educated  together  at  the  court  of  Florence.  Francesco 
de'  Medici  in  addition  to  his  own  defects  had  all  Cosimo's 
vices  ^vithout  either  his  good  qualities  or  talents  ;  Spain  was  his 
study  and  Philip  II.  his  model :  cruel,  weak,  obstinate,  avari- 
Clous,  vmdictive  and  implacable,  he  lived  detested  and  died 
unregretted,  and  the  shouts  of  joy  at  Ferdinand's  exaltation 
were  rather  for  deliverance  from  one,  than  any  expectation 
of  better  times  from  another  Medici.  Squibs,  epigrams,  and 
satires  flew  through  the  city  showing  the  drift  of  public  opinion, 
tor  the  free  but  ephemeral  moment  of  transition  was  a  political 

•  Galluzzi,  Lib.  iv.,  cap.  viii. 
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Saturnalia,  and  sharp  flashes  of  old  republican  license  darted 
here  and  there  across  the  atmosphere,  but  more  in  abuse  of  the 
dead  than  praise  or  hope  of  the  living.  The  Medici  were 
accused  in  biting  verse  of  being  apart  from  ever}'  wish  to  do 
good ;  of  cruelty  both  to  themselves  and  other's ;  of  fattening 
on  public  miser}' ;  and  it  was  added  with  keen  mockery  that 
the  lion  and  the  wolf  would  now  under  the  cloak  of  Saint  Peter 
exchange  long  lamentation  for  sport  and  gaiety*.  About  two 
thousand  petitions  were  presented  to  the  new  sovereign  within 
a  few  days,  principally  filled  with  complaints  of  oppression  and 
misrule  by  his  brother's  ministers  ;  numbers  of  secret  informa- 
tions followed,  in  which,  not  the  ministers'  conduct  alone  but  the 
vice,  negligence,  and  atrocity  of  his  predecessor  were  plainly  exhi- 
bited, and  justice  sternly  demanded  ! 

Kings  and  princes  from  the  vicious  nature  of  their  education 
are  entitled  to  a  milder  judgment  than  private  persons,  and 
whenever  they  break  the  bounds  of  their  false  and  isolated 
position  and  show  themselves  rational  and  feeling  men,  they 
merit  all  the  praise  which  the  world  is  generally  too  willing  to 
bestow  :  their  vices  also  when  confined  to  the  court  circle,  (if 
such  a  thing  be  possible)  may  be  passed  over  in  silence  and 
regret ;  but  when  they  are  ostentatiously  displayed  in  all  the 
glare  of  rank  and  power ;  when  public  morality  is  tainted  by 
them,  and  justice  torn  from  its  high  position  while  public  good 
is  trampled  on;  then  the  world  should  show  no  mercy,  but 
drive  them  from  their  throne  and  hold  them  up  as  awfid  exam- 
ples to  posterity.  Bianca  Cappello  has  been  commonly  accused 
as  a  principal  cause  of  the  infomous  government  of  Francis  and 
was  believed  to  be  the  devil  that  possessed  him,  as  if  a  Medici 
required  a  devil !  His  constant  love,  the  least  unamiable  part 
of  his  character,  no  doubt  enslaved  him  to  her  will,  and  as 


•  The  Lion,  of  Florence,  or  *^  Mar-  ling  Romulus  and  Remus  as  in  ancient 
zocco"  and  the  Wolf  of  Siena,  the  Rome.  By  the  "  Cloak  of  Saint 
device  of  that  city  being  a  wolf  suck-     Peter''  was  meant  the  Cardinalship. 
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women  are  capricious  and  more  often  governed  by  the  heart 
than  the  head,  it  is  probable  that  she  caused  many  changes, 
whether  for  good  or  evil,  in  the  government ;  but  it  requires 
more  authentic  and  explicit  documents  than  have  yet  reached 
us  to  judge  honestly  of  the  mischief  imputed  to  her,  and  the 
liistorian  of  the  "  Granditcato'' hsiS  no  right  to  entail  on  Bianca  s 
memory  all  the  wickedness  of  Francesco's  reign  without  pro- 
ducing a  single  authority  to  substantiate  the  charge.  But,  from 
whatever  cause,  the  rule  of  Francis  I.  was  weak,  tyrannical, 
and  equally  odious  to  the  capital  and  the  provinces  :  many  of 
the  principal  citizens  quitted  the  country  under  various  pretexts 
to  fly  from  the  misery  that  prevailed  there,  and  many  others 
who  suddenly  disappeared  from  society  were  mourned  as  secret 
victims  of  his  cruelty.  Cosimo  was  hated,  but  respected  and 
feared  both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  Francis  was  flattered  for  his 
wealth  and  ridiculed  for  his  puerile  vanity:  he  became  the 
golden-egged  goose  which  Philip  was  prompt  to  use  and  much 
too  wise  to  destroy.  At  Florence  he  completely  obliterated  the 
faint  shadow  of  republicanism  left  by  Cosimo  and  clutched 
hard  at  every  remnant  of  authority.  Cosimo  really  possessed 
it  all  but  was  content  to  leave  the  forms  and  apparently  some 
discretionary  power;  Francis  swept  even  shades  away  and 
t}Tannized  in  despotic  pleasure.  The  Supreme  Council  had 
dwindled  to  a  mere  tril)unal  of  justice ;  the  inferior  courts 
acted  in  their  own  name  but  by  the  sovereign's  rescript ;  criminal 
jurisdiction  was  still  exercised  by  the  ancient  tribunal  of  The 
Eight,  but  under  a  pennanent  secretary  who  soon  became  the 
sole  depositary  of  power  in  an  ever-changing  court.  The  finance 
department  was  all  concentrated  in  a  single  minister :  there 
was  a  general  of  mfantry  and  a  general  of  cavalry  ;  but  Francis, 
unfettered  by  any  permanent  council,  governed  through  the 
favourite  of  the  day.  Cosuno  really  did  all  himself,  and  did  it 
thoroughly  too ;  Francis  imagined  he  did  so,  and  was  mistaken, 
for  he  was  not  that  tall  and  branchless  tree  which  leaves  no  hold 
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to  the  parasite.  When  old  Concino  retired  he  for  some  time 
personally  directed  the  politics  of  his  cabinet  ;  they  >vere 
simple,  because  he  reposed  on  the  embroidered  cushions  of 
Spanish  authority  and  had  only  to  sui)plY  the  gold,  which 
was  extracted  from  his  subjects.  But  unsteady  in  his  favour, 
suspicious,  forgetful  of  services,  he  fre(|uently  changed  ministers, 
and  yet  was  served  by  many  aide  men :  of  these  were  the 
younger  Concini,  and  more  especially  Carlo  Pozzo,  who  hated  by 
the  people  for  his  severe  loyalty,  was  deserted  by  Francis  in 
return,  but  though  so  rigid  an  Auditor  Fiscid  tliat  in  the  satires  of 
the  day,  he  is  accused  of  being  sufficiently  austere  to  make  even 
our  Saviour  wicked  !  As  Archbisliop  of  Pisa  being  still  faithful 
to  his  patron  Ferdinand  he  incurred  Francesco's  enmity  who 
prevented  his  l)eing  made  Cardinal.  Paulo  Vinto  succeeded  as 
Auditor  with  less  odium  because  witii  less  work,  for  Pozzo  had 
cleared  his  way  in  a  department  where  all  was  odious.  Siena 
was  essentially  govenied  like  Florence  but  the  Seignoiy  still 
resided  in  the  public  palace  with  all  the  ancient  republican 
forms  :  the  govenior  represented  the  sovereign  in  all  his  power, 
and  a  captain  of  justice  presided  over  the  criminal  department 
of  state  :  there  was  also  an  Auditor  Fiscal  with  other  magistrates, 
all  depending  on  the  govenior,  though  apparently  ruled  by 
the  Seignory.  The  household  servants  were  in  general  confined 
to  mere  court  duties  yet  occasionally  intrusted  with  important 
missions :  the  court  itself  was  maintained  in  splendour :  a 
number  of  gentlemen  divided  in  two  departments  attended  the 
vaiious  branches  of  the  household :  sixty  pages  of  the  principal 
families  of  Italy  and  Germany  were  maintiiined  and  educated 
at  the  palace  in  all  the  accomplishments  and  depravity  of  the 
day,  but  still  without  neglecting  the  arts  and  sciences  or  the 
use  of  arms,  equitation,  and  all  the  various  acquirements  of  a 
gentleman.  A  certain  number  of  old  military  officers  enjoyed 
honours  and  pensions  and  under  the  name  of  "  Lance  Spezzati " 
(Free  Lances  or  Body  Guard)  followed  the  court  and  were 
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prompt  to  execute  any  commissions  of  the  sovereign  which 
re(|uired  courage  fidelity  and  unscrupulousness. 

The  desire  of  Francis  was  to  mould  his  court  into  the  feudal 
form  like  those  of  transalpine  nations  :  he  therefore  endeavoured 
to  attract  the  border  chiefs  to  Florence  by  a  distribution  of 
dignities  while  he  secured  greater  obedience  to  his  govern- 
ment :  in  this  way  he  was  served  by  the  Borboni  of  Monte 
Santa  Maria,  the  Alidosi  of  Castel  del  Rio,  the  Counts  of  Car- 
pegna,  Montedoglio,  and  other  feudal  chiefs  who  held  of  the 
ancient  republic :  he  also  attracted  many  Lombard  and  Roman 
gentlemen  to  his  court  in  order  to  establish  a  correspondence 
\\ith  the  powerful  families  of  eveiy  state  in  Italy.  Such  was 
the  general  character  of  the  Tuscan  court  and  goveiiiment  under 
Francis  I.  a  subject  scarcely  worth  record  except  as  a  connect- 
ing link  in  the  heavy  chain  of  Medician  histoiy. 


CoTEMPORARY  TMoNARCHs. — England:  Elizabeth. —  Scotland:  Mary  until 
February  1587  ;  then  James  VI.— France  :  Henry  III. — Spain  :  Philip  II. — 
Portugal :  Henry  the  Cardinal,  from  1578  to  15})0  ;  then  Anthony  Prior  of 
Crato  who  was  deposed  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain  the  same  year. — German  Em- 
peror:  Maximilian  II.  until  1576;  then  Rodolph  II. — Sicily  and  Naples: 
Philip  II.  of  Spain. — Popes  :  Gregory  XIII.  until  1585  ;  then  Sixtus  V, — 
Tuikey:  Sultan  Selira  II.  —  Poland:  Sigismund  HI. — Savoy:  Charles 
EmanueL 
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FROM    A.D.    1587    TO    A.D.   1609. 


A.D.  1587. 


FERDINAND  THE  FIRST, 

GRAND  DUKE  OF  TUSCANY. 

According  to  republican  institutions  the  only  title  to  distinc- 
tion in  Florence  was  enjoyment  of  public  office  and  honours 
from  which  the  feudal  nobility  were  excluded;  and 
this  law  seems  not  to  have  been  abrogated  by  the 
Medici ;  yet  in  consequence  of  both  Cosimo's  and  Francesco's 
desire  to  give  a  strong  feudal  character  to  their  court  the  sena- 
toi's,  who  had  hitherto  been  considered  of  the  highest  rank,  now 
saw  themselves  overshadowed  by  a  new  aristocracy  which  though 
ineligible  to  the  honours  of  citizenship  were  loaded  with  those 
of  the  sovereign.     The  noblest  and  richest  of  Florence  were 
divided  between  the  attractions  of  a  court  and  the  civic  dig- 
nities of  their  country,  which  however  some  of  them  renounced 
for  the  acquisition  of  feudal  possessions  ;  thus  a  court  and  a  city 
party  commenced,  and  along  with  it  much  envy  and  animosity 
in  the  capital.    Cosimo,  born  and  educated  under  the  republic, 
did  not  entirely  discard  its  equality  when  on  the  throne;  Francis 
on  the  contrary  was  like  his  mother  imbued  with  Spanish  pride 
and  Spanish  customs ;  and  the  habits  of  that  nation  are  de- 
scribed as  tending  to  recall  the  ferocity  of  times  which  had  once 
been,  rather  than  to  soften  the  manners  of  those  that  were.  Liber- 
tinage  which  revelled  unchecked  at  court  was  repressed  with 
extreme  severity  in  all  inferior  stations,  and  this  urged  the 


people  to  greater  excesses:  the  revolting  rigour  with  which 
every  trifling  infringement  of  fiscal  laws  was  punished  and 
the  incessant  vexations  on  this  account,  spread  such  terror, 
that  a  current  saying  of  the  day  represented  the  Gabelle  of 
Florence  and  the  Inquisition  at  Rome  as  the  two  things 
best  adapted  to  disturb  the  quiet  of  mankind.  Discontent  at 
these  severities  was  one  cause  of  robber-bands  swarming  on  both 
frontiers  but  especially  the  papal,  where  outlaws  from  Venice 
Naples  and  Tuscany  combined  to  augment  their  numbers. 
Francis  would  have  employed  his  own  at  Pisa  Leghorn  and 
Porto  Ferraio,  but  the  pope  having  been  compelled  to  take  arms 
the  whole  mass  was  driven  back  on  the  Tuscan  frontier  and 
obliged  him  to  join  in  their  destruction.  Agi'eements  were 
made  for  a  mutual  restitution  of  prisoners  according  to  their 
nation  ;  prices  were  set  on  the  head  of  each ;  and  all  this  becom- 
ing permanent,  a  system  of  authorized  assassination,  blood,  and 
terror,  spread  throughout  the  land :  but  though  any  robber  could 
purchase  his  own  safety  by  murdering  another,  it  was  re- 
marked that  they  still  remained  faithful  so  that  something  be- 
yond mere  plunder  was  suspected  ;  and  they  were  in  fact  encou- 
raged by  the  Spanish  garrisons  to  outrage  Tuscany,  one  of 
their  chiefs  being  also  in  communication  with  Lesdiguieres  the 
Huguenot  governor  of  Dauphiny.  In  the  ecclesiastical  states 
spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  power  was  adopted  for  their  des- 
truction, the  pope  endeavouring  amidst  general  disorder  to 
extend  the  former  into  Tuscany  and  exercise  some  acts 
of  clerical  jurisdiction  that  might  form  a  good  precedent 
for  future  claims.  From  time  immemorial  this  had  been  the 
great  papal  wedge,  and  no  occasion  was  ever  neglected  to 
introduce  it  or  afterwards  drive  it  home;  but  the  Grand 
Duke  was  then  awake,  and  stubborn  upon  every  point  of  juris- 
diction, promptly  and  sternly  repelling  all  such  attempts,  and 
so  far  deserved  the  esteem  of  his  subjects  more  than  his  more 
able  and  better  principled  successor.      Although  jealous   of 
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ecclesiastical  encroachments  he  at  fn-st  received  with  favour 
some  deputies  of  the  congregation  appointed  by  Pius  V. 
and  continued  by  Gregory  XIII.  to  execute  certain  reforms 
ordered  by  the  council  of  Trent.  They  were  generally  wel- 
comed in  the  belief  that  their  mission  was  church  reform, 
and  aid  was  ordered  to  be  given  to  tiiem  by  all  local  autho- 
rities provided  that  no  interference  took  place  with  la^;  affiiirs 
or  govennnent  jurisdiction.  But  the  Prince  soon  became  aware 
that  reform  was  the  Pope's  last  object ;  the  first  being  to  extend 
papal  jurisdiction  and  revenue,  to  get  the  papal  fingers  into 
the  ^Jonte  di  Pieta,  public  hospitals,  and  frateniities,  inter- 
fere with  the  patronage  of  both  prince  and  laity,  and  encroach 
on  civil  jurisdiction.  By  the  republic  all  these  had  been 
studiously  kept  apart  from  ecclesiastical  authority  in  their 
worldly  business,  and  so  jealous  was  it  on  this  point  that  when 
the  mendicant  orders  fii*st  appeared  on  Florentine  ground  they 
were  expressly  excluded  from  every  temporal  jurisdiction,  even 
over  their  own  affairs,  by  the  appointment  of  a  civil  magistracy 
to  superintend  the  building  and  repairs  and  administer  the 
finances  of  each  convent  from  whatever  source  they  might  be 
drawn.  The  grand  dukes  acted  in  the  same  spirit,  but  the 
friars  were  sufficiently  dexterous  to  slip  from  this  control,  leav- 
ing it  with  the  mere  superintendence  of  buildings  and  repairs, 
while  most  other  religious  establishments  continued  under  ducal 
authority.  Amongst  these  were  the  numerous  lay  fraternities  who 
were  united  for  devout  purposes  and  had  acquired  considerable 
property:  they  had  really  no  connexion  with  ecclesiastical 
authority ;  but  in  the  eyes  of  the  latter  their  possessions  had, 
and  proportionably  hicreased  the  value  of  their  souls !  These 
possessions  at  once  attracted  the  apostolic  visitors,  who  under 
pretence  of  correcting  abuses  wanted  to  reduce  every  pious  and 
charitable  establishment  to  ecclesiastical  rule  in  order  to  com- 
mand the  surplus  revenues  of  each,  and  even  began  to  nibble 
at  the  order  of  San  Stefauo.   Francis  at  length  became  exaspe- 


rated, forbid  the  local  authorities  to  assist  them,  ordered  that 
they  should  not  be  obeyed,  remonstrated  with  the  pope,  and 
sternly  demanded  their  recall.  Violent  disputes  and  opposition 
followed  in  the  provinces ;  censures  and  excommunication  suc- 
ceeded, and  the  apostolical  visitor  at  Siena,  who  iiad  become 
peculiarly  obnoxious,  was  threatened  with  forcible  expulsion. 
The  pope  would  do  nothing  but  modify  the  system,  and  Francis 
seeing  his  drift  resolved  on  open  opposition,  declining  to  be 
anwerable  for  any  violence  that  might  be  committed  against  a 
visitor  who  had  already  been  warned  of  liis  danger.  On  this 
the  pontiff  requested  that  for  an  example  to  other  princes  the 
visitation  might  be  permitted  to  terminate  quietly,  sending  the 
Bishop  of  Piimini  as  a  more  conciliating  personage  :  he  proved 
far  otherwise,  yet  to  avoid  an  open  rupture  was  received  but 
followed  the  traces  of  the  first  so  closely  that  at  Barga  even 
the  nuns  chased  him  from  their  convent  with  staves,  out- 
cries, and  considerable  hazard  of  his  life.  The  Grand  Duke 
added  a  severe  reprimand  and  forbid  his  inspecting  the  books 
of  the  various  institutions  of  Volterra  and  other  places :  the 
heads  of  these  establisliments  and  all  those  who  assisted  them 
were  consequently  excommunicated  and  Francis  in  return 
threatened  an  instant  expulsion  of  the  bishop  if  not  immediately 
recalled  *.  This  vigour  succeeded,  but  to  save  the  pope's  credit 
his  nuncio  was  ordered  to  terminate  the  visitation,  and  this  he 
peacefully  accomplished.  Seven  years  after,  in  1582  when  a 
similar  visitation  took  place,  Francis  stipulated  that  it  should 
confine  itself  to  churches  and  convents  alone,  and  refrain  from 
all  lay  institutions  and  patronage ;  yet  the  consequence  was  un- 
mixed evil ;  the  clergy  were  not  reformed  according  to  the  decrees 
of  Trent;  ancient  laws  and  customs  were  confused,  and  entangled 
with  new  and  puzzling  regulations,  and  continual  appeals  to 
Eome  were  the  result;   the  great  object  of  that  court  being  to 

*  Vide  Letters  of  Francis  to  the  Car-     Rimini,   May    1576,    apud   Galluzzi, 
dinal  of  Medicis  and  the  Bishop  of    Lib.  iv.,  cap.  ix. 
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encourage  these  appeals  and  thus  absorb  the  bishops' local  autho- 
rity. The  "  Congregation"  or  ecclesiastical  court  already  existing 
at  Rome  for  interpreting  and  executing  thedecreesof  council,  was 
also  charged  with  the  revision  of  these  visitations  and  there- 
fore became  the  arbitrator  of  all  disputed  episcopal  jurisdiction 
and  ancient  clerical  privilege,  as  well  as  both  judge  and  party 
in  each  appeal,  and  the  result  may  be  imagined.  The  Grand 
Duke  either  satisfied  with  his  exertions  to  protect  lay  rights, 
or  blind  to  the  consequences ;  perhaps  shy  of  meddling  with 
things  purely  ecclesiastical ;  allowed  this  to  continue  until  the 
bishops  finding  almost  all  their  diocesan  authority  thus  absorbed 
by  the  Roman  congregation  and  themselves  only  permitted  to 
act  according  to  the  will  of  that  body,  became  exclusively 
attached  to  the  source  of  power  and  ceased  to  consider  them- 
selves as  belonging  to  the  Tuscan  community  or  having  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  politiciil  system  of  that  country.  Thence 
sprung  up  an  indifference  to  the  honour  and  independence  of 
the  state,  a  slender  obedience  to  the  Prince  and  an  eagerness 
to  do  homage  to  their  new  masters,  whose  power  thougli  not 
formally  acknowledged  began  its  silent  exercise  throughout 
Italy  by  means  of  the  bishops,  now  merely  their  deputies. 
Confusion  and  ambiguity  between  civil  and  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction and  a  genenil  uncertainty  about  the  rights  and  posses- 
sions of  either,  spread  throughout  the  Peninsula  but  religious 
discipline  gained  no  ground,  for  as  disputes  warmed,  priestly 
arrogance  swelled,  until  at  last  it  burst  its  allegiance,  contemned 
the  sovereign,  and  acknowledged  no  authority  but  the  courts  of 
Rome.  In  this  revolt  the  friars  shone  conspicuous  seconded 
as  they  were  by  Gregory  XIII.  wlio  granted  them  many 
privileges,  and  by  the  superstition  or  devotion  of  the  people  who 
poured  wealtli  into  the  hands  of  those  orders  which  openly  pro- 
fessed and  affected  to  despise  it  *.  The  Jesuits  of  Siena  exas- 
perated everybody  by  their  insolence  and  disgusted  the  pubhc 

♦  Galluzzi,  Lib.  iv.,  cap.  ix. 


by  their  proselytism  ;  the  Florentine  monks  of  Saint  JMark  re- 
awakened the  memory  and  spirit  of  Savonarola  which  had  slept 
since  1571;  for  whether  in  life  or  death  this  singular  man 
struck  his  own  enthusiasm  deep  into  his  followers'  minds,  and 
though  stamped  and  trampled  upon  it  was  never  eradicated 
but  sprouted  vigorously  at  every  change.  His  doctrines 
now  laid  hold  of  youth  and  age ;  friars,  nuns,  and  secular 
clergy  imbibed  his  tenets  ;  his  relics  were  exhibited,  there  was 
a  low  whispering  of  miracles  performed  by  them,  and  he  became 
once  more  a  martyr,  a  saint,  and  a  prophet :  his  image  was 
struck  in  bronze  and  in  gold,  cut  in  gems,  sculptured  in  brass 
and  copper,  and  all  his  freest  opinions  were  discussed  in  the 
private  society  of  Florence.  The  ruling  powers  of  Church  and 
State  were  apprehensive  of  two  evils  from  this  ;  an  alienation 
from  the  papal  authority  and  an  expansion  of  republican  prin- 
ciples involving  hatred  to  the  race  of  Medici.  Of  these  enthu- 
siasts were  Pandolfo  Pucci  and  his  companions,  against  whom 
Francesco  took  so  sure  and  bloody  a  revenge  for  a  conspiracy 
already  abandoned  *. 

Amongst  the  greatest  sufferers  by  the  Roman  visitations  were 
the  poorer  orders  of  nuns  whose  chief  means  of  existence  was 
public  charity :  new  and  severe  regulations  confined  them  closely 
to  their  convents,  which  in  many  instances  were  without  gardens, 
and  nearly  reduced  them  to  absolute  starvation.  In  Florence 
alone  twenty-eight  convents  containing  two  thousand  five  hundred 
and  twenty-one  sisters,  some  of  which  had  only  two  hundred  and 
eighty  dollars  of  rent  to  support  a  hundred  and  sixty  nuns,  and 
hampered  by  a  thousand  dollars  of  debt,  were  reduced  to  a  state 
of  famine :  the  whole  city  instantly  flew  to  their  succour  but 
the  aid  was  uncertain,  ephemeral,  and  insufficient ;  it  was  but 
the  impulse  of  a  moment,  and  much  misery  and  disorder 
stiU  followed ;   at  Siena  things  were  worse  and  the  poison  of 

•   Vide  Letter  of  the  Archbishop  of    resco  I.,  August  1583,  Galluzzi^  Lib. 
Florence    (a   Medici   and   afterwards     iv.,  cap.  ix. 
Leo  XL)  to  the  Grand  Duke  Fran- 
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lioman  priestcmft  infected  all  Tuscany.      Nor  was  this  the 
only  vexation  which  spmng  from  papal  encroachment :  Cosimo 
allowed  Pius  V.  to  send  inquisitors  of  the  Franciscan  order  to 
Florence  Pisa  and  Siena,  but  with  powers  so  limited  that  they 
had  no  private  prisons,  and  when  executing  theological  justice 
were  compelled  to  apply  to  the  civil  power,  giving  the  culprit's 
name  and  the  cause  of  condemnation.    This  did  not  agree  with 
the  overbearing  spirit  of  the  Holy  Office :  it  cramped  the  in- 
quisitor's efforts  :  it  thwarted  his  ambition  and  killed  his  hopes ; 
for  no  wav  then  existed  so  short  and  sure  to  the  cardinalate  as 
a  rigid  exercise  of  inquisitorial  power.     At  Florence  under  the 
sovereign's  eye  there  were  few  complaints,  but  at  Pisa  and  Siena 
continual  quarrels  with  the  civil  power  compelled  the  Grand 
Duke  to  insist  on  the  inquisitor's  recall :  he  was  succeeded  by 
one  equally  ol)noxious ;  and  to  increase  their  official  influence 
these  inquisitors  established  lay  brotherhoods  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Italy  with  the  sole  object  of  assisting  them  and 
disseminating  their  poison.  Men  and  women  of  eveiy  condition 
were  admitted  uito  these  societies ;  they  were  distinguished  by 
a  red  cross  on  their  dress,  and  thence  called  *'  Croceseijnatl;'' 
they  engaged  themselves  to  aid  the  Holy  Office  against  all 
heretics  and  their  supporters,  and  for  this  they  received  indul- 
gences, great  facilities  for  absolution,  and  many  exemptions. 
In  Sicily,  Venice,  Milan,  Ferrara  and  Bologna  these  societies 
already  existed,  and  in  1570  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce 
them  at  Siena :  the  governor  Montaute,  then  grown  old  and 
weak,  allowed  this  but  the  people  complained,  and  Francesco  at 
once  forbid  it  with  expressions  of  strong  indignation  followed  Ity 
a  demand  for  the  inquisitor's  recall.     This  was  granted,  but 
another  equally  audacious  succeeded  who  established  inquisito- 
rial vicars  in  every  village  and  spread  dismay  throughout  the 
land.     Compelled  to  remove  these  satellites,  he  still  bunied 
with  so  hot  a  zeal  as  to  make  him  walk  through  the  city  on  Fridays, 
smelling  at  every  house  to  detect  if  possible  the  odour  of  meat 


in  the  sevend  kitchens !  In  Pisa  similar  doings  were  in  full 
activity,  and  an  evident  inclination  was  shown  to  destroy  both 
universities  by  repeated  accusations  and  punishments;  inquisitor 
after  inquisitor  went  and  came  but  the  system  remained 
unchanged,  the  nuisance  unabated. 

Francis  I.  was  strictly  economical,  but  inexorable  in  his 
demands  on  the  peoi>le  :  his  revenue  in  1570  was  calculated  at 
1, '^00, 000  golden  crowns  out  of  which  he  was  supposed  to  save 
a  quarter :  it  does  not  appear  that  he  laid  any  new  taxes  on  the 
nation  after  Cosimo 's  death,  but  he  made  those  pennanent 
which  his  father  intended  to  be  temporary:  he  lent  1,000,000 
of  ducats  to  the  house  of  Austria,  and  Pratolino  is  said  to  have 
cost  almost  as  much  more  :  if  to  these  are  added  the  enormous 
expense  of  his  second  marriage,  and  that  of  Don  Antonio's 
principality,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  vast  resources  of 
so  small  a  state  ;  but  the  continual  and  unrelenthig  severity  of 
his  financial  system  was  terrible  to  his  subjects  and  often  un- 
fruitful to  himself,  especially  after  commercial  entei-prise  began 
to  relapse  into  the  original  languor  from  which  Cosimo  had 
awakened  it.  While  he  continued  Cosimo 's  system  of  en- 
couragement, without  extraneous  checks,  the  gains  of  trade 
enabled  people  generally  to  sustain  excessive  taxation;  but 
when,  as  in  15 SO,  a  sudden  failure  of  commerce  filled  Tuscany 
with  dread,  wdien  numerous  bankruptcies  carried  min  through 
the  manufactories,  and  industry  lay  prostrate ;  then  the  burden 
liecame  intolerable;  the  people  cried  for  bread,  and  they 
received  a  stone.  As  the  rapid  shooting  of  the  commercial  tree 
was  mainly  produced  by  a  combination  of  accidental  circum- 
stances and  Cosimo 's  sagacity,  it  withered  as  quickly  when  the 
nourishment  ceased,  and  Pisa  which  had  swelled  under  these 
iniluences  to  a  population  of  twenty-two  thousand  souls  when 
that  Duke  died,  had  dwindled  down  to  eight  thousand  at  the 
death  of  his  successor. 

Pm-ely  commercial  nations  are  essentially  less  stable  than 
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those  which  principally  depend  on  agriculture  for  their  prosperity : 
their  existence  though  brilliant  is  ephemeral;  they  are  vitally 
affected  by  external  changes,  and  any  alteration  in  the  relative 
position  of  nations  may  turn  them  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
spoke  in  the  wheel  of  fortune.  Florence  from  a  combination  of 
outward  events  and  internal  energy  advanced  m  commercial 
prosperity  until  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century:  a 
second  combination  which  had  been  gradually  forming,  coupled 
with  internal  disorders,  threw  her  back  to  worse  than  her 
origmal  condition,  for  the  reign  of  Cosimo  was  only  a  convul- 
sive struggle  produced  by  his  galvanic  energy  of  character.  As 
the  mercantile  prosperity  of  the  north-western  nations  increased, 
that  of  the  south  diminished,  and  Florence  in  its  turn  began  to 
decay  ;  but  the  revolutions  of  Flanders  and  civil  wai-s  of  France 
rolled  back  the  tide  of  commerce  again  on  Italy  whence  it  could 
more  safely  find  its  way  to  the  interior  of  Europe.  Lisbon  too 
became  the  emporium  for  East  Indian  and  American  merchan- 
dise and  distributed  it  to  other  nations ;  and  even  until  the 
conquest  of  Portugal  by  Philip  II.  the  revived  commerce  of 
Tuscany  flowed  onward  in  full  stream  ;  but  the  stronghold  of 
Florence,  the  city  of  Lyon,  from  having  been  the  centre  of 
exchange  between  Italy  and  Flanders ;  Spain  and  Germany ; 
had  sunk  to  comparative  insignificance.  Besides  the  blows 
akeady  noticed  aimed  at  it  by  Charles  V.  the  foreign  merchants 
were  robbed  by  both  parties  in  France  according  as  each  gamed 
the  ascendant,  and  they  gradually  abandoned  the  place ;  so  that 
in  1575  the  few  Florentines  that  remained  were  so  miserably 
reduced  as  to  petition  the  Grand  Duke  for  some  mitigation  of 
their  taxes.  Besan9on  and  Chambery  then  became  the  prin- 
cipal resorts,  but  Henry  III.  of  France  forbid  the  Lyonese  mer- 
chants  to  correspond  with  those  cities,  and  the  German  towns 
most  convenient  for  exchange  were  interdicted  to  the  Italians 
on  account  of  the  reformed  religion.  Gregory  XIII.  ordered 
all  who  were  established  at  Nuremburg  to  settle  at  Ratisbon 
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and  on  Torregiani  a  Florentine  refusing  obedience  application 
was  made  to  compel  him.  All  such  obstacles  tended  to  set 
the  stream  of  commerce  along  the  shores  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
and  there  the  Florentines  traded  and  settled  in  security :  by 
these  channels  Francis  endeavoured  to  attract  the  pepper  trade 
and  other  East  India  commodities  to  Leghorn  where  he  wished 
them  to  meet  the  Levant  trade ;  in  the  former  he  partly  suc- 
ceeded and  the  security  of  his  own  private  galleons  insured 
their  employment  before  any  other  carriers  :  in  the  latter  he 
failed,  for  Venice  was  still  unrivalled ;  but  between  Leghorn 
and  Alexandria  some  slight  commercial  intercoui*se  revived. 

The  death  of  King  Sebastian  of  Portugal  with  the  consequent 
war  and  conquest  of  that  kingdom  in  1 580  threw  its  commerce 
into  confusion ;  English,  French,  and  Dutch  privateers  inter- 
cepted everything ;  the  only  security  for  Philip's  loans  being 
royal  cargoes  from  India  and  America,  everything  became  doubly 
precarious,  and  his  Florentine  creditors  found  themselves  sud- . 
denly  involved  in  all  the  hazards  of  a  war  to  which  they  were 
utter  strangers ;  the  result  was  that  bankruptcies  multiplied 
in  Florence,  and  Francis  vainly  thinking  to  subdue  misfortune  by 
severity,  issued  cruel  laws  against  them. 

By  an  act  of  the  year  1582  all  bankrupts  were  ordered  to 
place  themselves  in  prison  three  days  after  their  failure ;  if 
they  did  so  the  way  was  open  to  justification ;  if  not  without 
any  further  inquiiy  they  were  pronounced  dishonest,  became 
subject  with  their  family  and  descendants,  to  the  most  rigorous 
penalties,  besides  any  personal  chastisement  which  the  crimmal 
court  might  please  to  inflict  on  them ;  they  bemg  considered  as 
pubhc  delinquents  who  had  made  away  with  other  men's  property. 
The  grandfather,  father,  sons  and  descendants  of  the  honest 
bankrupt  were  held  answerable  for  him  in  goods  and  person  if 
one  year  before  his  faflure  the  two  first  had  not  protested  that 
they  had  no  interest  in  the  business,  and  if  the  last  were  not 
emancipated  from  paternal  authority.     The  sons  and  all  male 
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descendants  of  fraudulent  bankrupts,  though  bom  afterwards 
were  declared  infamous,  and  deprived,  like  those  of  the  honest 
bankrupt,  of  all  civic  rights  and  privileges  as  Florentine 
citizens,  including  eligibility  to  public  office  !  Their  ^ives, 
childi'en,  servants  and  even  their  neighbours  might  by  the 
seventeenth  provision  of  this  act  be  arrested  incarcerated  and 
punished  at  the  magistrate's  discretion  ;  the  creditoi's,  however 
mercifully  inclined,  were  deprived  of  all  power  of  even  miti- 
gating the  penalties ;  and  assistance  given  to  the  bankrupt  by 
any  person,  or  even  the  mere  act  of  affording  hun  shelter, 
was  visited  by  heavy  fines,  and  what  further  pimishment  the 
magistrates  should  think  fit  to  inflict*.  There  are  in  tliis 
formidable  act  nineteen  provisions  of  cruel  unjust  and  impolitic 
legislation,  and  the  result  was  emigration  of  Tuscan  merchants 
and  the  investment  of  their  property  in  other  climes  less  noxious 
to  its  fructification.  An  alteration  in  the  Spanish  and  Italian 
currency  about  this  period  and  a  hoard  of  five  millions  of  gold 
in  the  Castle  of  Saint  Angelo,  by  reducing  the  circulation  of 
money  augmented  general  suffering  and  almost  ruined  the 
Tuscan  commerce. 

All  foreigners  were  encouraged  to  trade  and  settle  at  Leghoni, 
but  more  particularly  the  English,  who  had  the  privilege  of 
residing  and  travelling  in  every  part  of  Tuscany  without  moles- 
tation ;  the  only  restriction  imposed  on  them  was  not  to  become 
pirates  against  Christians,  or  caiTy  Turkish  or  Jewish  merchan- 
dise under  the  protection  of  their  flag,  and  Queen  Elizabeth 
in  return  abolished  the  duty  on  alum  which  had  been  a  great 
impediment  to  Florentine  traffic  in  that  commodity.  Francis 
was  on  the  point  of  farming  the  Spanish  pepper  trade  when  he 
died,  for  like  Cosimo  he  drew  great  profits  from  his  private 
commerce,  a  most  pernicious  practice,  but  where  the  state  was 
the  person  of  the  prince  it  perhaps  saved  some  vexatious  im- 
posts.    He  not  only  entered  largely  into  foreign  dealings  but, 

♦  "  Leggi  e  Bandi  di  Toscana."  Legge  del  Senato,  20  Aprile  1582. 
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under  feigned  names,  into  public  contracts  with  Rome,  besides 
many  private  speculations  both  at  home  and  abroad  as  a  partner 
in  mercantile  firms  of  acknowledged  reputation.     Like  Cosimo 
too  his  favourite  merchandise  was  jewellery  which  he  managed 
entirely  himself,  being  a  perfect  judge,  and  vain  of  possessing 
the  most  valuable  and  rarest  jewels  in  the  worid.  The  freightage 
of  his  galleons  was  another  source  of  revenue,  and  banks  at 
both  Rome  and  Venice  extended  the  circle   of  his  foreign 
profits,  while  at  home  he  entered  the  retail  market  in  compe- 
tition  with  his   own  subjects,  opening  several   shops   under 
the  plea  of  public  convenience  where  all  the  commonest  neces- 
saries of  life  were  sold  on  his  account.     He  was  the  greatest 
com  merchant  in  Tuscany,  and  held  an  immense  granary  at 
Pisa  as  a  magazine  for  his  purchases  in  the  Maremma  and 
Sicily  which  were  afterwards  distributed  through  Italy,  and 
even  reached  Portugal  in  exchange  for  Indian  produce.  '  The 
impoi-tation  of  raw  silk  also  was  a  rich  source  of  private  gain, 
and  the  galleys  of  San  Stefano  made  an  annual  voyage  to 
collect  it  in    Sicily  and   Calabria  for  Francesco   and  other 
Tuscan  merchants ;  but  the  unsteady  market  for  this  article  in 
the  Neapolitan  states,  arising  from  quarrels  competition  and 
fluctuating  duties,  affected  the  Florentine  manufacture  and  in- 
duced Francis  to  cultivate  the  white  mulberry  tree  in  Tuscany. 
By  a  law  of  1576  every  landholder  was  compelled  to  plant 
four  mulberry  trees  for  every  pair  of  oxen  in  each  "  Podere  " 
or  farm,  and  this  was  followed  up  by  others  which  imposed  a 
heavy  duty  on  the  exportation  of  native  raw  silk  as  well  as  on 
the  importation  of  the  foreign  manufactured  article,  giving  a 
forced  and  ephemeral  prosperity  to  that  trade  while  the  cloth 
manufacture  proportionately  declined  *. 

The  competition  of  a  despotic  prince  or  any  government  in 
the  tmde  of  a  country  is  always  injurious,  and  probably 
accelerated  the  fall  of  Tuscan  commerce:  resources  so  vast 

*  Leggi  e  Bandi  di  Toscana,  Bando,  16  Giugno,  1576. 
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like  a  wide-spreading  tree  overshadowed  all  the  smaller  sprouts 
and  absorbed  their  nourishment.  Francesco's  mercantile  profits 
must  have  been  enormous,  and  a  vast  amount  of  wealth  was 
found  at  his  decease  in  the  fortress  of  Belvedere  :  Ferdinand 
was  prudent  in  concealing  the  real  sum  of  coined  ^old  and 
silver  from  the  king  of  Spain,  from  his  own  brother,  and  the 
nation  ;  but  the  mass  of  manufactured  articles  in  the  precious 
metals  and  in  jewelleiy  was  a  matter  of  notoriety.  It  was  then 
believed  and  is  recorded  in  cotemporary  manuscripts  that  no 
less  than  5,000,000  of  corned  gold  and  700,000  dollai-s  besides 
a  vast  amount  of  jewels  were  shown  to  him  by  Bemai'do 
Buonarruoti  who  had  charge  of  the  treasure;  so  that  the  golden 
age  was  said  to  be  come  back  again  *. 

It  was  a  principle  of  Cosimo's  and  Francesco's  governments 
that  Florence  should  be  supplied  by  the  surplus  produce  of  Siena 
which  province  was  always  held  distinct  and  subordinate,  and  to 
be  made  use  of  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  Florentine  state.  No 
encouragement  was  given  to  manufactures  in  that  country,  and 
as  no  money  could  make  its  way  there  except  in  exchange  for 
surplus  produce  the  least  impediment  to  agriculture  was  keenly 
felt.  The  avarice  of  Francesco  made  him  put  a  double  duty  on 
the  exportation  of  agricultural  products,  for  Cosimo  had  already 
deprived  the  Senese  of  a  permanent  free  trade  in  grain, 
granting  it  or  not  as  the  necessity  of  Florence  prompted. 
Francis  by  this  duty  expected  to'double  his  profits,  but  diminished 
cultivation  instead  :  the  cause  was  not  immediately  perceived, 
and  schemes  of  various  kinds  were  proposed  as  remedies 
when  the  two  little  words  "  Free  trade''  would  have  cured  all! 
It  was  obsei*ved  that  private  property  in  the  Florentine 
state  appeared  better  cultivated  than  that  of  corporations, 
wherefore  all  such  domains  in  the  Senese  territory  were  divided 
into  private  holdings  with  certain  privileges,  in  expectation  of  a 

*  Vide  Lettera  da  Gio.  Vittorio  Sode-  "  Oriffine  e  Descendema  della  Casa 
rini  a  Silvio  Piccolomini,  MS.,  Firenze,  c/e'  Medici;''^  also  Galiuzzi,  Lib.  iv., 
21    Decembre,    1587,    as    given    in     cap.  r. 
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similar  result.  Speculators  were  allured  by  cheap  purchases, 
activity  and  enterprise  began  to  awaken ;  houses  were  built, 
woods  cleared,  vines  and  olives  planted,  and  everybody  except 
the  natives  expected  an  age  of  prosperity.  The  Senese  alone 
were  incredulous  ;  they  declared  that  cattle  and  com  were  their 
staple  commodities,  the  best  adapted  to  the  soil  and  national 
liabits,  and  only  required  commercial  liberty  to  be  produced  in 
the  greatest  abundance.  While  the  Florentmes  accused  them 
of  envy  and  indolence  and  the  discussion  was  still  loud,  the 
entire  failure  of  this  scheme  decided  the  question:  for  the 
colonists  seeing  their  capital  spent,  their  labour  useless,  their 
expectations  blasted,  and  money  yet  due  for  the  original  pur- 
chase, abandoned  the  enterprise  and  left  the  country  more 
impoverished  than  before. 

Nevertheless  about  the  year  1578  an  agricultural  spirit 
began  to  exhibit  itself  at  Florence :  the  sovereign's  example, 
the  academical  lectures,  and  discussions  of  literary  men,  the 
subsequent  decline  of  trade,  reason  interest  and  fashion  in 
short,  all  united  in  a  general  movement  towards  rustic  labours. 
The  Grand  Duke,  who  was  "a  botanist,  introduced  new  plants 
from  various  countries,  amongst  them  the  sugar-cane,  but  could 
not  succeed  in  its  Tuscan  cultivation.  Many  useless  and  use- 
ful laws  were  enacted  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture ; 
amongst  the  latter  was  one  to  prevent  the  numerous  church 
holidays  interfering  with  markets ;.  and  amongst  the  former 
an  interdict  against  gathering  olives  before  they  were  ripe ; 
a  thing  which  would  have  been  better  left  to  the  owner's  dis- 
cretion, especially  as  the  green  olive  and  particularly  the  wild 
ohve,  is  considered  to  produce  the  finest  oil  though  in  smaller 
quantity.  The  tunny-fishery  of  Elba  is  also  due  to  Francis ; 
neither  did  he  neglect  the  minerals  of  Tuscany ;  many  parts 
had  been  already  explored  by  the  ancient  Etrurians  and  still 
with  the  aid  of  modem  science  offer  advantages  to  enterprising 
men :  the  copper  mines  of  Monte  Catin  were  worked  under 
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his  auspices  by  Germans,  and  the  iron  of  Giglio  was  preferred 
to  that  of  Elba  for  steel  compositions,  notwithstanding  the 
great  celebrity  and  softness  of  the  latter. 

Francis  was  a  true  Medici  in  his  love  and  feeling  for  the  fine 
arts ;  and  as  in  all  public  festivities  the  greatest  artists  of  the 
day  were  commissioned  to  design  and  direct  the  decorations, 
public  taste  became  more  refined  and  in  a  manner  moulded  to 
the  conception  enjoyment  and  appreciation  of  the  most  correct 
and  chastest  models ;  and  thence  probably  arose  that  general 
feeling  for  design  which  still  remains,  even  to  the  '*  ultimo  Ar- 
tista,"  in  the  conduct  of  public  spectacles  and  the  decoration  of 
private  houses  in  Florence.     Buontalenti  and  Ammanato  in 
architecture,  Alessandro  Allori  and  Pocetti  in  painting,  and  John 
of  Bologna  in  sculpture  with  many  other  able  artists  threw 
some  bright  gleams  across  the  murky  reign  of  Francis.     This 
prince  also  was  the  first  to  place  a  collection  of  paintings  and 
statues  in  the  present  gallery  while  he  enriched  the  cabinet  of 
antiquities  by  numerous  acquisitions,  and  promoted  both  art  and 
literature  as  much  as  the  Inquisition  would  allow  him.     The 
Florentine  Academy  maintained  its  reputation,  and  the  trans- 
lations of  classic  authors  which  so  rapidly  issued  from  it  were 
read  with  avidity :  the  vanity  of  this  society  soon  began  to  rise; 
they  assumed  the  power  of  deciding  on  the  purity  or  impurity 
of  Tuscan  composition  and  consequently   on   the  praise  or 
condemnation  of  authors ;    Philology  became  their  principal 
subject  of  discussion,  but  they  finally  separated  into  several  dis- 
tinct societies  amongst  which  was  the  celebrated  "  Accademia 
delta  Criisca ;"  Francesco  Grazzini  already  mentioned  as  "  // 
Lasca"  a  man  noted  for  his  novels  and  their  excessive  inde- 
cency, originated  this  Academy  about  the  year  1582.     Its  first 
act  was  a  severe  criticism  on  Tasso's  writings  which  occupied 
all  the  literary  world  and  established  the  notoriety  if  not  the 
reputation  of  that  particular  body :  the  Academy's  object  is  said  to 
have  been  a  malicious  revenge  on  the  poet  for  having  abused  Flo- 
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rence  and  the  Medici,  wherefore  at  the  Grand  Duke  s  command 
they  undertook  to  chastise  his  audacity  because  in  a  dialogue 
called  "  II  inacere  onesto  "  he  called  the  Florentine  gentlemen 
**  Nohili  Artisti,''  a  name  of  which  their  republican  ancestor 
were  justly  proud,  and  the  government  of  Florence  "  Giogo 
delta  nuova  Urannide  delta  Casa  Medici"  an  epithet  that  those 
same  ancestors  would  have  most  cordially  approved.  The  word 
pardon  not  being  in  the  dictionary  of  Francis  he  urged  on  these 
obsequious  Academicians  to  overwhelm  the  poet,  who  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Florentines  to  have  come  off  worst  from  the  con- 
test.    Tasso  afterwards  wrote  verses  in  praise  of  Bianca  Cap- 
pello  and  offered  his  services  to  Francesco ;  but  the  Medici  was 
implacable,  and  after  such  a  victory  the  Accademia  della  Crusca 
gave  laws  to  Italian  literature.     Francis  loved  the  society  and 
correspondence  of  learned  and  scientific  men,  and  having  some 
knowledge  of  Alchymy  Mineralogy  and  Botany,  he  promoted  the 
study  of  all  these  branches  of  learning  and  was  liberal  to  their 
professors.     The  Universities  of  Siena  and  Pisa  although  at 
one  period  considerably  shaken,  still  flourished  in  despite  of  the 
Inquisition  by  the  mere  force  of  professorial  talent;  the  former 
contained  upwards  of  a  hundred  Polish  and  German  students 
who  governed  themselves  by  peculiar  laws  and  privileges,  but 
at  Pisa  the  students  were  more  from  Genoa  and  Lombardy  and 
many  distinguished  professors  occupied  the  chairs.     Amongst 
these  *'  Cisalpino''  became  famous,  especially  for  his  knowledge 
of  the  circulation  of  the   blood,    but  he  did  not  follow  up 
the  investigation.     As  Cisalpinp  occupied  a  professor's  chair 
at  Pisa  about  the  time  of  Harvey's  birth  it  is  possible  if  not 
probable,  considering  the  great  intercourse  between  England 
and  Tuscany  at  that  epoch,  that  Harvey  might  have  received 
the  crude  fact  from  Pisan  records  and  worked  out  from  it  his  own 
celebrated  discovery  *.   A  condemned  man's  body  was  annually 

•  William  Harvey  was  born  at  Folk-    blood  in  1628,  when  the  intercourse 
stone  in  Kent,A.D.  1578,  and  published    with  Tuscany  was  constant, 
his  work  on   the   circulation  of  the 
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given  to  the  University  for  dissection,  and  a  museum  of  natural 
liistory  foimed  near  the  hotanic  garden :  Francis  retained  in 
his  own  hands  the  presentations  to  professorsliips,  and  stu- 
diously excluded  monks  from  these  responsible  situations. 

Detested  by  his  subjects  he  was  almost  equally  hated  by  the 
princes  of  Italy,  even  those  to  whom  he  had  recently  allied 
himself  by  intermarriage ;  remembering  former  quarrels  they 
regarded  him  with  unfriendly  aspect  and  Catharine  of  Medicis 
was  his  bitterest  foe  :  her  hate  had  become  still  more  intense 
on  account  of  his  conduct  about  Duke  Alexander's  property, 
which  it  is  said  prevented  her  from  retiring  into  the  Florentine 
convent  of  the  "  Mutate'  where  she  had  passed  her  early  youth 
amidst  the  turbulent  liberty  and  distresses  of  her  country. 

Ferdinand  therefore  both  within  and  without  was  well  re- 
ceived, and  quietly  mounted  the  throne  on  the  twenty-fifth  of 
October  1587  in  the  thirty-sLxth  year  of  his  age;  after  the 
Senate  of  Forty-Eight  and  the  Council  of  Two  Hundred  had 
assembled  together  in  the  great  hall  of  the  public  palace  and 
administered  the  usual  oath  to  him  as  Sovereign  of  Tuscany. 
He  had  left  a  fair  fame  at  Rome,  and  assumed  the  government 
with  a  more  favourable  expression  of  the  public  mind  than 
could  well  have  been  expected,  but  still  accompanied  by  doubt 
suspicion  and  anxiety :    Ferdinand  however  had  more  of  his 
father's  talent  and  less  of  his  ferocity  than  Francis  and  com- 
menced his  reign  with  some  display  of  justice  and  magnanimity: 
he   pardoned  the  late   ministers    for  their  conduct  towards 
himself  and  continued  most  of  them  in  office :  he  tired  and 
executed  the  Senese  Captain  of  Justice  for  tyranny  and  ex- 
tortion :  he  confirmed  to  Don  Antonio  all  that  Francis  had 
given  him,  and  after  formally  investigating  and  registering 
the  story  of  his  birth  allowed  him  still  to  retain  the  name 
and  arms  of  Medici.     The  persecuted  Camilla  Martelli  had 
full  liberty  to  remove  from  the  convent  to  a  villa  assigned 
expressly  for  her  use :    he  immediately  relieved  the  poorer 


classes  from  some  trifling  imposts  which  nevertheless  pressed 
hard  upon  them ;  he  expended  large  sums  in  present  charity, 
and  gave  extensive  employment  on  new  works  for  pubho 
benefit.  He  was  easy  of  access,  frank  and  almost  fami- 
liar in  his  manners,  generous  in  his  habits,  a  close  investi- 
gator of  public  business,  and  generally  conciliatory  in  act  and 
deportment.  With  the  Italian  potentates  he  was  open  in  the 
declai-ation  of  his  opinions ;  he  promptly  renewed  the  alliance 
with  Venice,  satisfied  the  vanity  of  the  Dukes  of  Urbino, 
Parma,  and  Ferrara,  by  unhesitatingly  acknowledging  their  new 
and  self-assumed  titles,  and  calmed  all  the  insignificant  jealousies 
that  had  previously  existed  with  the  Italian  princes  except  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  who  still  shrunk  back  to  the  very  verge  of 
politeness.  Nor  was  the  Grand  Duke  in  much  haste  to  gain 
the  friendship  of  a  man  whose  ambition  and  schemes  of  Italian 
conquest  seriously  alarmed  him  ;  for  Charies  Emanuel  added 
great  ability  to  a  turbulent  and  utterly  reckless  disposition  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  own  interests,  besides  deep  natural  cunning, 
and  powers  of  dissimulation  fully  equal  to  the  times. 

An  able  prince  such  as  Ferdinand  of  Medicis,  in  the 
vigour  of  youth,  politically  wise,  and  experienced  in  state 
affairs ;  rich  in  treasure  without  the  odium  of  its  acquisition ; 
commanding  a  powerful  faction  at  Rome,  and  having  no  positive 
ill-will  from  his  subjects ;  was  in  a  position  to  make  himself 
respected  even  in  more  unfavourable  circumstances  than  Euro- 
pean politics  then  presented.  Spain  still  laboured  at  the  Flemish 
war;  England  and  Holland  disputed  her  maritime  power,  in- 
jured her  trade,  and  distracted  her  councils :  the  French 
monarch  and  half  his  realm  opposed  her,  and  the  whole  king- 
dom hated  her  :  but  France  being  perplexed  and  weakened  by 
internal  discord  its  partition  became  a  favourite  object  of  the 
Spanish  cabinet,  in  concert  with  Guise  and  Savoy. 

Germany  was  in  no  condition  for  disputes ;  Poland  was  a 
prey  to  the  two  rivals  for  her  throne ;  the  Turks  were  fully 
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occupied  in  Asia  though  fear  still  skulked  along  their  German 
confines,  and  they  were  always  to  be  watched  with  anxiety.  Peace 
reigned  in  Italy  ;  but  the  Duke  of  Savoy  held  a  threatening 
sword  over  the  heads  of  its  princes :  Mantua  trembled  for 
Monferrato,  Genoa  became  uneasy,  and  all  apprehended  some 
outrage  on  Italian  independence.  Ferdinand  consequently  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  any  quarter  but  Savoy,  wlierefore  loathing 
his  brother  s  servility  to  Spain  he  resolved  to  emancipate  Tus- 
cany from  such  thraldom  and  by  uniting  with  the  Italian  princes 
oppose  a  solid  mass  to  those  who  menaced  the  Peninsula.  This 
was  politic  but  not  easily  accomplished  :  the  treaty  of  Chateau 
Cambresis  was  obsolescent  and  the  relative  position  of  nations 
changing  :  new  times  seemed  to  be  approaching  and  new  mea- 
sures became  necessary.  France  and  Spain  w^ere  both  interested 
in  the  Grand  Duke's  conduct  and  opinions,  the  former  to  secure 
an  Italian  ally  in  case  of  any  possible  change  of  circumstances ; 
the  latter  as  they  affected  its  Lombard  states  ;  for  Philip  was 
well  aware,  from  Ferdinand's  Roman  politics  and  Olivarez's 
despatches,  that  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  moulded  like  his  brother 
to  every  fashion  of  the  house  of  Austria.  France  as  interest  dic- 
tated was  sincere  in  offers  of  friendship,  and  Catharine  who 
had  long  maintained  a  secret  correspondence  with  her  cousin 
now  offered  all  she  could  to  exalt  the  Medici.  Ferdinand 
resolved  for  the  moment  to  conceal  his  opinions  and  attend  to 
the  reformation  of  domestic  abuses  while  in  various  ways  he 
conciliated  the  Italian  princes :  to  the  Tuscans  he  indirectly 
announced  his  intention  of  governing  with  patriarchal  kind- 
ness by  assuming  for  his  device  a  swarm  of  bees  encompassing 
their  queen  (believed  to  have  no  sting)  and  the  motto  ''Majes- 
tate  tantum' *.     It  was  a  promising  device ;  and  hanging  the 

* 

*  Medals  were  struck  on  this  occasion  German,  and  English,  (especially  in  the 

with  the  above  device,  one  of  which  is  Numismatic    Journal    of    1837    and 

now  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Pfistcr,  of  1838),  on   the    Italian  coins  of  the 

64,  King  Street,  Golden  Square,  the  middle  ages,   where   he   proves   that 

author  of  several   essays  in  French,  religion  was  not  the  sole  motive  which 


(Tovernor  of  Leghorn  because  he  refused  to  surrender  that 
fortress  on  the  receipt  of  Francesco's  countersign  was  a  tolerable 
commentary  on  its  meaning*  ! 

He  added  Pietro  Usirabardi  and  Pozzo  Archbishop  of  Pisa 
to  his  ministry,  recalled  several  of  Cosimo's  old  servants  who 
had  been  dismissed  in  the  late  reign,  and  altogether  began 
well ;  which  according  to  Cicero  is  easy;  but  difficult  to  continue. 
To  prove  the  extinction  of  every  bitter  feeling  the  obsequies  of 
Francis  were  celebrated  with  infinite  pomp :  yet  it  would  have 
l)een  well  had  he  extended  this  amnesty  to  the  shade  of  Bianca, 
but  so  strong  was  his  enmity  even  towards  her  lifeless  corpse,  and 
so  base  the  conduct  of  the  Venetian  senate,  that  merely  to  please 
liim  it  forbade  her  family  to  give  an  adopted  daughter  of  Saint 
Mark  the  honours  of  a  public  funeral ! 

Determined  to  quit  the  church  and  marry,  Ferdinand  sought 
for  an  alliance  that  would  support  the  establishment  and  pre- 
servation of  his  independence ;  he  therefore  declined  a  proffered 
marriage  with  the  German  house  of  Austria  and  turned  more 
willingly  to  the  young  Princess  Christina  of  Lorraine  the 
adopted  child  of  Queen  Catharine  who  was  considered  almost 
as  a  daughter  of  France.  As  the  matrimonial  contracts  of 
that  period  were  entirely  political  Ferdinand  agreed  to  take 
her  with  a  dowry  of  000,000  crowns,  the  cession  of  all  Catha- 
rine's claims  on  Medician  property,  and  a  transfer  to  Chris- 
tina of  her  title  and  rights  to  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  which 
had  never  been  annulled  even  when  Adrian  VI.  restored 
Francesco  Maria  della  Ptovere  to  the  dukedom.  The  natural 
tendency  of  Ferdinand's  mind  and  politics  were  towards  France 
whose  integrity  he  believed  essential  to  the  balance 
of  Europe,  wherefore  in  1588  Monsieur  Albin  came  ^•^- ^^^^• 
secretly  to  Florence  as   envoy  from  Queen   Catharine  and 

dictated  the  types  of  ancient  coins,  and  the  notice  of  those  who  feel  any  his- 

mamtams  that  the  earliest  of  them  bear-  torical  interest  in  modem  numismatics, 

ing  dates  are  probably  forgeries.    This  *  Muratori,  Annali,  Anno  1587. 
valuable  collection  seems  well  worth 
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Henry  III. ;  but  in  order  not  to  offend  Spain  the  Grand  Duke's 
majordomo  Orazio  Rucellai  was  charged  with  the  correspond- 
ence *.  Don  Pietro,  then  at  Madrid,  received  orders  to  com- 
municate this  unwelcome  project  of  marriage  to  Philip,  whose 
wrath  rose  high  against  Ferdinand  and  was  augmented  by  the 
removal  of  all  the  late  sovereign's  military  governors  amongst 
whom  were  several  Spaniards ;  but  still  more  so  on  the  Grand 
Duke's  demands  for  repayment  of  the  Tuscan  loans  at  a 
time  when  all  Europe  echoed  with  exaggerated  reports  of  the 
vast  treasure  found  at  Francesco's  death.  All  this  showed 
that  the  notions  of  these  two  brothers  differed  widely  and 
Philip  II.  resolving  on  dissimulation  sent  Don  Louis  Velasco  to 
discover  Ferdinand's  real  intentions  and  offer  him  either  an 
Archduchess  or  a  Princess  of  Braganza  in  marriage :  but  the 
Grand  Duke  was  immoveable,  and  the  unsuccessful  mission  of 
Velasco  put  the  whole  Spanish  court  in  an  uproar !  The  astound- 
ing fact  of  any  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  having  a  will  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Spanish  monarch  was  almost  too  curious  for  belief 
and  far  too  criminal  to  pardon  !  Wars  and  other  circumstances 
which  rendered  Italian  tranquillity  of  great  importance  made 
Philip  conceal  his  anger,  while  Ferdinand  far  from  desiring  an 
open  rupture  renewed  his  offers  of  service.  Don  Pietro  at  his 
request  was  sent  home  and  received  says  Galluzzi  "  with  love 
and  affection  by  his  brother,  honoured  by  the  people  and 
acceptable  to  all !  "f 

Catharine  meanwhile  pushed  forward  the  negotiations  for 
Christina's  marriage  and  even  offered  to  sell  the  marquisite  of 
Saluzzo  to  Ferdinand,  a  dominion  of  great  importance  for  which 
both  the  Duke  of  Savoy  and  the  Huguenots  were  intriguing; 
but  when  the  bargain  was  nearly  concluded  that  Duke  occupied 
it  with  the  connivance  of  both  Pope  and  Spaniard,  on  the  pretext 
of  securing  the  place  for  Henry  of  Navarre.  This  act  considered 

*  Galluzzi,  Lib.  v.,  cap.  i.  tion  for  the  Medici,  or  a  severe  satire 

f  This   of  course   must   be  a  mere     on  the  Florentines.     Piero  di^usted 
flourish  of  the  historian  in  his  admira-     even  the  corrupt  court  of  Madrid. 


as  a  direct  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Chateau  Cambresis  startled 
all  Italy  as  the  first  shock  of  an  approaching  war :  the  Vene- 
tians blamed  Sixtus  V.  as  the  disturber  of  Italian  peace  and 
urged  Ferdinand  to  unite  with  them  in  aiding  France  to  recover 
Saluzzo  which  he  was  willing  enough  to  do,  but  through  fear 
of  Spain  was  still  compelled  to  dissemble.     He  however  urged 
Henry  III.  and  Catharine  to  the  attempt  but  the  distracted 
condition  of  France  paralysed  every  effort  and  that  monarch 
remained  at  Blois  a  king  without  a  kingdom.     Saluzzo  was 
lost,  Paris  had  revolted,  the  Huguenots  were  pressing  hard, 
and  Philip,  in  despite  of  the  famed  Armada's  destruction  by  the 
EiigHsh,  was  ready  to  pounce  upon  his  ruined  provinces.     In 
this  dismal  moment  for  Henry,  Orazio  Rucellai  arrived  with 
offers  of  Ferdinand's  friendship,  and  instructions  to  conclude 
tlie  marriage  contract,  while  as  a  proof  of  his  sincerity  he 
resigned  the  cardinalate  by  proxy  in  public  consistory.     This 
unequivocal  conduct,  his  alliance  with  Venice,  and  growing  in- 
fluence in  Italy  increased  the  anger  of  Spain  which  could  not 
yet  comprehend  its  master's  will  being  thwarted  by  a  petty 
Italian  prince  whose  states  were  deemed  a  mere  province  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy  and  he  himself  as  scarcely  equal  to  one  of 
its  grandees.    Genoa  fearful  of  Charles  Emanuel  closed  up  with 
Tuscany,  and  Sixtus  looked  to  the  Grand  Duke's  friendship  as  the 
safeguard  of  his  family ;  especially  after  the  marriage  of  Flavia 
Peretti  with  Verginio  Orsini,  which  confirmed  the  Medician 
ascendancy  in  Rome.     All  these  things  as  reported  by  the 
bitter  pen  of  Olivarez  were  not  likely  to  remain  long  unnoticed 
by  Philip  who  immediately  reenforced  the  Maremma  garrisons 
and  followed  it  up  by  a  succession  of  petty  annoyances  main- 
tained with  long  and  unmitigated  pertinacity.     The  Duke  of 
Guise's  death  in  December  1588  and  that  of  Catharine  of 
Medicis  in  Januaiy  1589  for  a  while  retarded  the 
accomplishment  of  I'erdinand's  marriage :  Catharine 
whom  Galluzzi  endows  with  "  rare  and  singular  virtues "  was 
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perhaps  more  of  an  intriguer,  than  a  bigot;  but  a  profound  dissem- 
bler, and  with  some  good  qualities  had  almost  all  the  vices  of  her 
race :  she  bequeathed  to  Chris tiua  her  claims  on  the  duchy  of 
Urbino  which  according  to  the  investiture  of  her  father  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici  she  had  a  right  to  do ;  but  that  investiture  was  spolia- 
tion*.    Caesar  Borgia  son  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.  expelled 
Guidobaldo  the  last  of  the  house  of  Montefeltro  from  Urbino : 
he  was  restored  by  Pope  Julius  II.,  and  to  sliow  his  gratitude 
adopted  that  pontiff's  nephew  Francesco  Maria  della  Rovere  : 
the  latter  while  at  Venice  in  command  of  the  papal  army 
stabbed    Cardinal    Piiario    legate    of    Bologna,    which    mur- 
der, although  partially  overlooked  by  his  uncle  s  affection,  was 
never  foimally  pardoned  and  therefore  eagerly  clutched  at  by 
Leo  X.  as  an  excuse  for  spoliation  and  deposition  in  order  to 
settle  the  dukedom  on  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  and  his  descendants. 
At  Leo's  death  in  1521  Adrian  VI.  recalled  Francesco  Maria 
and  reinvested  him  in  the  principality  but  without  prejudice  to 
the  rights  of  others.     The  troubles  that  followed  prevented 
Clement  VII.  from  reinstating  Catharine  then  a  child  but 
always  considered  as  Duchess  of  Urbino,  and  so  designated, 
in  the  marriage   contract   with   Henry   II.   of  France.     To 
these  rights  Christina  succeeded  by  Catharine's  will  which 
was  ratified  by  Henry  III.  who  concluded  the  marriage  contract 
and  became  answerable  for  the  dower  as  if  that  princess  were 
a  daughter  of  France.    It  is  a  curious  and  illustrative  fact  that 
Henry  was  unable  to  secure  the  bride's  safe  journey  from  Blois 
to  Marseilles  without  the  escort  of  an  army,  and  he  was  actually 
assembling  one  for  that  puq^ose  when  the  gallantry  of  the  Hugue- 
not chiefs  made  them  guarantee  her  safety,  many  of  them  escort- 
ing her  in  person  to  the  place  of  embarkation.  She  was  received 
there  with  great  splendour  and  general  acclamation  although 
the  people  had  thrown  off  their  allegiance  and  established  a 
republic;  but  placed  between  the  Huguenots  and  Savoy,  hating 

•  Galluzzi,  Lib.  v.,  cap.  i". 


both,  exposed  to  either,  at  strife  amongst  themselves,  and 
generally  disposed  to  seek  protection  from  a  foreign  prince, 
they  would  have  willingly  received  Ferdinand  as  their  lord,  and 
he  would  as  willingly  have  accepted  them  had  Henry  III.  given 
him  any  encouragement.  But  neither  Don  Pietro  who  com- 
manded the  Tuscan  squadron,  nor  Christina  herself  could  give 
jin  answer  to  such  propositions  and  therefore  proceeded  to 
Florence  where  they  arrived  on  the  thiitieth  of  April  1589. 

The  Princess  of  Lorraine  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  tall, 
majestic,  full  of  grace  vivacity  and  spirit,  endowed  with  all 
that  womanish  quickness  which  is  scarcely  talent,  and  with  more 
than  ordinary  beauty.  From  the  villa  of  Poggio-a-Caiano  she 
proceeded  to  Florence :  the  town  was  full  of  strangers  ambas- 
sadors and  princes  from  half  Europe  :  the  rejoicings  lasted  a 
month  and  as  usual  were  conducted  with  equal  taste  splendour 
and  costliness :  the  pictorial  genius  and  imagination  of  Tuscany 
were  continually  invoked  to  vary  the  amusements,  and  Florence 
resembled  the  city  of  a  fairy  tale  rather  than  the  sober  habita- 
tion of  common  men  *. 

The  stonning  of  a  Tm-kish  fortress  was  represented  in  the 
court  of  the  Pitti  palace  with  inimitable  talent ;  a  magnificent 
tournament  followed,  and  a  sumptuous  banquet  was  prepared 
within  the  ducal  halls ;  but  after  the  guests  were  refreshed  and 
expected  a  renewal  of  this  passage  of  arms,  instead  of  listed 
field  the  court  had  been  changed  into  a  mimic  sea,  and  a  spirited 
naval  combat  made  the  walls  re-echo  to  its  thunders !  Thus  taste 
was  refined,  the  fine  arts  flourished,  and  manners  were  super- 
ficially polished  by  the  expensive  pleasures  of  the  age;  but 
treasuries  were  emptied,  and  severe  taxation  paid  for  all ! 
Yet  the  glitter  of  a  royal  pageant  is  but  a  poor  exchange  for 
the  cries  of  a  suffering  people  ! 

A  French  princess  on  the  throne  of  Tuscany  was  a  novel 
sight,  and  great  political  changes  were  prognosticated  :  Philip's 

*  Galluzzi,  Lib.  v.,  cap.  i**. 
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indignation  rose  ;  he  sowed  fresh  seeds  of  discord  between  the 
brothers,  both  being  already  well  disposed,  and  seduced  Pietro 
entirely  from  Ferdinand  to  Madrid,  where  he  was  neverthe- 
less   employed  in  advancing  the  Grand   Duke's   claims   for 
repayment  of  all  the  Tuscan  loans  both  personal  and  mercan- 
tile,  as   well  as  to  excuse  his  refusal   of  a   new  one   which 
bad  just  been  demanded.     The  Tuscan  sovereign  s  marriage, 
although  into  a  family  allied  and  even  related  to  Philip,  con- 
firmed all  his  suspicions  of  that  prince  s  real  intentions',  and 
being  bent  on  the  conquest  of  France  he   could   brook  no 
opposition  from  a  vassal  :  but  the  Grand  Duke  was  no  less 
firm  in  his  resolution  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  that  realm, 
and  if  this  failed  to  watch  at  least  that  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
did  not  strengthen  himself  so  as  to  shake  the  balance  and 
endanger  the  independence  of  Italy.     He  therefore  thwarted 
the  latter  by  assisting  the  Provencal  people  ;    endeavoured 
to  convince  Sixtus  that  he  would   contribute   more   to   the 
support  of  religion  by  healing  the  wounds  of  France  than  by 
excommunicating  Henry  of  Valois  for  assassinating  Guise,  and 
frankly  informed  Philip  of  the  offers  made  to  him  by  the 
republic  of  Marseilles  requesting  his  counsel  about  the  accept- 
ance of  them.     A  long  silence  and  short  answer,  purporting 
that  everybody  should  be  content  with  what  they  possessed"^ 
came  with  peculiar  grace  from  the  man  who  had  just  con- 
quered Portugal  and  was  preparing  to  dismember  France  !   It  at 
least  showed  Ferdinand  that  he  was  not  in  that  monarch's 
confidence  and  that  Charles  Emanuel  was ;  wherefore  every  aid 
was  continued  to  Marseilles  and  Provence  until  the  assassina- 
tion of  Kmg  Heniy  III.  obliged  him  to  pause  and  reconsider 
his  proceedings. 

The  crown  of  France  devolved  by  right  on  Henry  of  Navarre, 
but  the  league,  in  consequence  of  his  religion,  assumed  the 
power  of  electing  a  king  and  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  seemed 
likely  to  be  thus  chosen  :  wherefore  a  union  with  his  party  or 


at  least  the  making  use  of  his  ancient  family  claims  to  Provence 
fbr  Ferdinand's  especial  designs  on  Marseilles  could  scarcely  be 
thought  unsatisfactory  to  Spain,  or  not  at  least  easily  be  opposed 
by  her  without  displeasing  the  League.  Philip  however  deter- 
mined by  continual  worry  and  alarms  to  find  him  work  enough 
at  home,  and  the  murder  of  Alessandro  d'  Appiano  natural  son 
of  James  VI.  Prince  of  Piombino  afforded  a  good  occasion.  By 
a  series  of  menaces  and  annoyances  Spain  endeavoured  to  drive 
Ferdinand  to  some  open  act  of  hostility,  but  feeling  secured 
from  any  direct  attack  by  the  efficient  state  of  his  garrisons  he 
confined  himself  to  complaints  and  remonstrances. 

Extreme  scarcity  and  immense  sums  expended  in  the  im- 
portation of  grain  from  England  in  English  bottoms,  which 
were  repeatedly  taken  by  Spanish  cruisers,  brought  Ferdinand 
into  closer  connection  with  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  by  compelling 
him  to  provide  large  magazines  of  grain  fixed  his  attention  on 
Leghorn,  always  a  favourite  object  with  the  Medici  from  the 
days  of  Clement  VII.  Duke  Alexander  had  enlarged  the 
original  fortress,  Cosimo  I.  added  more  works  and  secured  the 
port,  but  its  want  of  depth  and  capacity  confined  trade  to 
vessels  of  the  smallest  burden,  wherefore  he  planned  a  great 
work,  no  less  than  the  construction  of  an  artificial  haven  of  vast 
dimensions  fit  for  vessels  of  any  size  ;  but  death  prevented  its 
execution.  Francesco  I.  wanting  Cosimo 's  sagacity,  instead  of 
carrying  out  this  intention  imagined  that  by  building  a  city  people 
would  flock  to  it  although  unwholesomely  placed,  and  without 
any  real  advantages  in  consequence  of  bad  harbourage.  The 
port  was  indispensable  to  population,  which  naturally  followed 
commerce  ;  but  these  primies  only  contemplated  the  making  of 
Leghorn  a  free  emporium  for  merchandise,  Pisa  being  still 
considered  the  real  centre  of  trade  as  if  it  were  yet  an  inde- 
pendent community,  a  circumstance  which  seems  to  have  been 
overlooked  in  their  calculation.  With  this  idea  however  Cosimo 
encouraged  the  settlement  of  foreign  merchants  there  and 
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opened  a  water  communication  with  Leghorn  by  means  of  a 
navigable  cut,  wherefore  the  city  prospered  during  his  life- 
time, perhaps  unnaturally,  but  declined  as  rapidly  in  the  reign 
of  Francesco.      Ferdinand  who  venerated  Cosimo's  talents, 
seized  all  his  notions  with  a  surer  grasp  and  detennined  to 
enlarge  the  port  of  Leghorn  :  this  however  was  not  done  until 
he   had   failed  in  reestablishing  the  commerce  of  Pisa  by  a 
transfer  of  the  mercantile  and  banking  business  of  Besan9on 
to  that  city,  the  insecurity  of  travelling  being  then  a  great 
impediment  to  French  commerce.     For  this  purpose  in  1588 
he  restored  the  two  annual  fairs  which  in  her  free  and  prospe- 
rous times  were  held  at  Pisa,  and  by  affording  every  sort  of 
accommodation  to  merchants  he  began  his  plan  with  some 
A.D.  1590.  P^osP^ct  of  success.     In  January  1590  the  works  at 
Leghorn  were  commenced  but  proved  unable  to  sus- 
tain the  shock  of  heavy  seas,  a  force  that  few  people  inex- 
perienced in  maritime  affairs  have  any  conception  of,  so  that 
Cosimo  II.  was  afterwai'ds  obliged  to  construct  the  present  mole 
and  be  contented  with  a  smaller  port.     The  new  fort  in  time 
became  useless,  and  was  demolished  in  16-29  to  malie  room  for 
private   dwellings  of  the  rising  town  which  was  soon  filled 
with  commercial  people  from  all  parts  of  Europe.    The  recently 
converted  Portuguese  Christians  so  persecuted  by  Philip  II. 
gladly   took  refuge  in  a  free  city :  the  Jews,  unjustly  con- 
demned imd  worried  by  all  nations,  were  glad  of  an  asylum 
there :  the  Corsicans,  suffering  under  Genoese  oppression,  left 
their  homes  and  settled  there :  outlaws  who  were  wandering 
through  Italy,  cowering  under  political  persecution  and  forced 
to  become  robbers,  sought  shelter  in  Leghorn  :  other  hapless 
beings  compelled  to  abandon  home  and  country  from  shame  or 
suffering,  all  flocked  seaward  under  the  protecting  wings  of 
Tuscany :  French  discord  and  civil  war  drove  the  Marseilles 
trade  in  the  same  direction ;  many  a  weaiy  citizen  of  that 
ever-vexed  and  tyrannical  republic,  permanently  established 
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themselves  within  the  nascent  city,  and  the  once  pestilent 
swamps  of  Leghorn  now  teemed  with  unwonted  life  and 
industry. 

Ferdinand  strenuously  exerted  himself  to  exclude  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  from  Provence  as  the  most  effectual  way  of  assisting 
Navarre  whose  pretensions  he  favoured  not  only  as  legitimate 
king  but  from  personal  admiration :  Henry's  character  and 
abilities  he  thought  afforded  the  best  hopes  of  restoring  France 
to  tranquillity,  of  curbing  Spanish  ambition  and  checking  those 
papal  intrigues;  which  under  the  mask  of  religion  only  looked  to 
extend  the  patronage  and  strengthen  the  power  of  Rome. 
Venice,  protestant  Germany,  Holland,  and  England,  had  all 
similar  objects  ;  all  wished  to  see  the  power  of  France  concen- 
trated ;  the  first  promptly  acknowledged  Henry  IV.  but  Fer- 
dinand was  still  too  much  trammelled  by  Spain  to  declare 
himself ;  yet  secretly  offered  pecuniary  aid,  and  through  Giro- 
lamo  Gondi,  an  old  folio  werof  Catharine's  and  principal  farmer  of 
the  French  revenue,  he  was  enabled  to  supply  it.  He  had  already 
succeeded  in  persuading  Sixtus  V.  that  the  Catholic  faith  would 
be  better  preserved  by  a  catholic  king  in  a  united  and  peaceful 
country  than  amidst  the  clash  of  arms  and  anarchy,  and  the  fear  of 
losing  Avignon  finally  convinced  him  of  the  necessity  of  opposing 
Savoy.  This  enraged  01ivarez,who  threatened  that  if  the  King 
of  Navarre  were  absolved  and  his  catholic  followers  left  unex- 
communicated  Philip  would  declare  war  on  the  pope,  assemble 
a  general  council,  and  renounce  even  his  spiritual  obedience  ! 
Sixtus,  nothing  daunted,  answered  threat  by  threat,  menaced 
Philip  himself  with  excommunication,  deprivation  of  his  crown 
and  a  renewal  of  the  ancient  crusades  against  his  kingdom. 
Well  aware  of  Ferdinand's  part  in  this,  Olivarez  and  the 
Spanish  cabinet  stung  him  at  every  point,  that  minister  being 
entrusted  with  the  task,  which  was  to  be  pushed  to  the  very 
verge  of  war,  or  the  fear  of  driving  the  Tuscan  monarch  into 
a  declared  alliance  with  France  and  the  Venetian  republic. 
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Alfonso  Piccolomini,  now  returned  from  that  country,  having 
been  coldly  received  at  Florence,  was  soon  caught  up  by 
Olivarez  and  appeared  with  a  band  of  five  hundred  followers 
in  the  mountain  of  Pistoia  but  was  quickly  driven  by  the  rural 
mihtia  into  the  Papal  States  with  a  price  of  10,000  crowns 
upon  his  head  or  double  if  taken  alive.  Ferdinand  dreaded 
his  great  influence  at  Siena,  aided  as  he  would  secretly  be  by  the 
Spanish  garrisons  and  a  numerous  band  at  Castro  ready  to  join 
him ;  he  was  therefore  outlawed  in  Romagna,  Ferrara,  Mantua 
and  the  Venetian  states,  and  ultimately  driven  skulking  from 
numerous  blood-hunters  into  the  territory  of  Placentia.  After 
various  adventures  he  joined  Marco  Sciarra  and  with  a  com- 
bined force  of  a  thousand  men  was  defeated  in  the  Campagna 
of  Rome;  again  by  the  Tuscan  troops;  and  finally,  by  the  efibrts 
of  Ferdinand  and  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  he  was  taken  and  hanged 
at  Florence  in  1591  *. 

Notwithstanding  the  capture  of  his  English  corn  ships  to  the 
value  of  1,000,000  of  gold,  Ferdinand  supplied  bread  not  only 
to  his  own  subjects,  but  the  pope's,  and  even  to  those  of  Philip 
who  had  captured  them ;  all  of  which  gained  him  great  and 
deserved  praise  in  Italy  besides  a  home  reputation,  which  in- 
creased on  the  birth  of  his  eldest  son  when  he  had  the  good  taste 
and  feeling  to  spend  in  beneficence  those  sums  that  on  such 
occasions  had  been  usually  wasted  in  festivities ;  and  by  this  ex- 
ample he  restrained  the  open  display  of  luxurious  living  before 
the  eyes  of  a  people  in  want  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life. 
After  a  reign  of  much  good  and  much  evil  the  ferocious  SLxtus 
died  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  August  1590.  He  had  imposed 
no  less  than  thirty-five  new  taxes,  "those  nettles,"  says 
Muratori,  *'  that  are  never  deracinated,"  and  left  a  name  behind 
him  which  even  in  that  author's  day  served  the  mothers  and 
nurses  of  Rome  as  a  bugbear  to  frighten  their  children  into 
good  behaviour.     Urban  VII.  Gregory  XIV.  Innocent  IX.  and 

*  Galluzzi,  Lib.  v.,  cap.  ii.  and  iii.— Muratori,  Annali,  Anno  1590,  &c«. 


Clement  VIII.  succeeded  each  other  in  less  than  eighteen 
months :  the  last  was  Ippolito,  son  of  Salvestro  Aldobrandini 
who  retired  from  Florence  after  the  fall  of  the  republic :  he 
was  close,  serious,  and  severe  ;  and  resolved  if  possible  to  quiet 
France  without  ceding  a  jot  to  the  Huguenots  or  their  king  in 
religion,  or  to  the  French  bishops  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Holy  See  *. 

Four  years  of  famine  had  in  1591  reduced  all  Italy  to  a 
state  of  misery  more  or  less  lamentable  and  in  some  places 
beyond  all  belief  distressing  :  sixty  thousand  people,  ^  ^  ^^^^ 
a  thing  scarcely  credible,  are  said  to  have  been  starved 
to  death  in  Rome  alone  during  that  melancholy  period !  Tuscany 
by  Ferdinand's  exertions  suffered  least  but  still  was  terribly 
distressed,  and  in  other  states  it  would  seem  as  if  Beccaria's 
dogma  had  been  purposely  reversed,  and  the  least  good  of  the 
greatest  number  taken  as  a  rule  of  government :  the  eyes  of 
princes  in  those  days  were  too  highly  elevated  to  regard  the 
people  in  any  light  but  as  objects  for  taxation,  war,  and  punish- 
ment.    It  was  during  this  general  distress  that  to  check  the 
progress  of    Savoy  in   Provence   Ferdinand  persuaded  one 
Baiisset  to  deliver  the  island  of  Iff,   near  Marseilles,  into 
his  hands;  this  he  immediately  strengthened  declaring  that 
it  was  held  in  the  Grand  Duchess  Christina's  name,  whose 
family  had  claims  on  Provence,  but  only  in  trust  for  the  legi- 
timate and  Catholic  monarch  of  France  whenever  he  should 
appear.     The  republic  of  Marseilles  acquiesced  in  this,  but  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  in  extreme  indignation  flew  to  Spain  for  the 
purpose  of  conferring  with  Philip,  whose  suspected  wish  of 
placing  him  on  the  French  throne  had  already  disturbed  the 
League.     The  battle  of  Ivry  on  the  fourteenth  of  March  1590, 

•  "  Lettere  scntte  alia  plana  ed  in  MS.  in  the  author's  possession,  heau- 

cifra   dal  Cardinale   Pietro  Aldo-  tifully  written,  (probably  in  the  cha- 

hrandino  al  Cardinale  di  Piacenza  racter  of  that  day)  richly  bound,  with 

Legato  in  Francia   sotto   Clemente  the  Aldobrandini  arms  stamped  on  it 

VIII.  dalli  17  Septembre,  1592,  fino^  in  gold. 
alii  4"  LugliOy   1594." — A  curious 
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coupled  with  other  warlike  events  gave  a  general  result  favour- 
able to  Heniy  IV.  who  probably  would  have  taken  some  steps, 
even  at  that  early  period,  to  rejoin  the  Church  had  he  not 
been  provoked  by  the  violence  of  Gregory  XIV.  and  the  more 
efficient  aid  both  in  men  and  money  with  which  that  pontiff 
seconded  the  League  in  1591  *.     The  spiritual  and  temporal 
interests  of  Rome,  like  the  Siamese  twins,  though  apparently 
A.D.  1592.   ^^P^^te  ^ere  so  cuimingly  united,  that  a  very  difficult 
operation  alone  could  divide  them  even  in  the  mind 
of   her  most  conscientious  disciples,  but  their  identity   was 
complete  in  the  infallibility  of  papal  conception.     It  is  there- 
fore averred  under  correction,  that  Clement  VIII.  was  smcerely 
desirous  of  composing  the  troubles  of  France :  liis  secret  in- 
structions to  the  legate  Philip  Sega  commonly  called  the  Car- 
dinal  of  Piacenza,  were  to  throw  every  impediment  in  the  way 
of  negotiation  between  the  two  parties  at  the  general  assembly 
at  Paris  in  1593  on  the  subject  of  Henrys  conversion,  unless 
convinced  of  its  sincerity :   the  pontiff  himself  was  far  from 
convinced,  on  the  contrary  he  considered  it  a  mere  scheme  to 
get  the  crown  and  then  to  annihilate  the  Catholic  religion  in 
France.     The  legate  was  also  ordered  not  to  vex  the  Catholic 
followers  of  Navarre,  but  endeavour  to  seduce  the  Cardinal  of 
Bourbon  from  his  side  without  creating  a  third  party;  and 
above  all  to  crush  the  rising  opinion  that  the  French  clergy 
could  absolve  a  heretic  without  permission  from  Rome.     Any 
king,  this  envoy  was  instructed,  might  be  chosen  in  preference 
to  Henry  provided  he  were  a  good  Catholic  ;  and  the  Duke  of 
Maine  received  notice  that  he  was  welcome  to  the  crown  if  he 
could  get  it,  but  that  he  must  not  impede  others  who  had 
more  chance  from  being  proposed  and  seconded  by  Spain 
and  the  French   nation.     Philip  in  fact   desired   to   many 
his  daughter  the  Infanta  Clara  to  the  Archduke  Ernest  of 
Austria  or  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Guise,  and  place  her  on 

•  Muratori,  Annali,  Anni  1590-01-92. 


the  throne  of  France ;  but  Clement  objected  to  this  on  account 
of  the  Salique  law  which  if  not  written  was  in  the  mouth  he 
said,  of  every  French  infant.  Feria  the  Spanish  ambassador 
also  mentioned  the  Duke  of  Guise,  wliich  appeared  the  most 
appropriate  choice,  and  Maine  intrigued  for  himself  alone. 
The  Cardinal  of  Placentia  was  also  secretly  instructed  to  dissolve 
the  assembly,  although  convoked  at  Clement's  own  suggestion, 
if  anything  occurred  likely  to  be  dangerous  to  their  party ;  for 
from  first  to  hist  this  pontiff  seems  to  have  placed  little  faith  in 
Henry's  religious  sincerity,  and  hence  all  his  subsequent  obsti- 
nacy and  alarm  for  the  fate  of  religion  in  France  *. 

The  subtle,  weak,  and  insidious  politics  of  Spain  kept  all 
that  were  not  her  friends  or  slaves  in  a  feverish  anxiety,  because 
neither  force  nor  treachery  were  neglected  if  the  occasion 
suited  and  time  served,  and  the  conduct  of  royal  cabinets  was 
then  justified  in  as  eloquent  and  plausible  audacity  as  in  our 
own  day.  To  watch  this  and  the  general  current  of  foreign 
policy  Ferdinand,  with  Belisario  Vinta's  aid  and  that  of  the 
secret  council,  almost  entirely  applied  himself :  Pietro  Usim- 
bardi  Bishop  of  Arezzo  who  was  well  skilled  in  every  wile  of 
Roman  policy ;  his  brother  who  had  formerly  governed  Siena 
as  Captain  of  Justice ;  and  the  Archbishop  of  Pisa,  all  belonged 
to  this  council.  The  second  Usimbardi  was  minister  of  justice 
and  the  reputed  suggester  of  Ferdinand's  best  plans  to  amelio- 
rate the  people's  condition  and  improve  the  country.  Four 
years  of  famme  had  drained  Tuscany  of  more  than  '2,000,000 
of  gold  to  pay  for  com  in  England  and  Dantzic,  without  very 
materially  alleviating  the  distress  in  many  parts  of  the  state,  and 
this  accordingly  showed  itself  in  turbulence  emigration  disease 
and  death.  Ferdinand  endeavoured  by  employment  to  mitigate 
suffering,  and  partially  succeeded  by  his  attempts  at  desiccation 
in  the  Val-di-Chiana  and  Maremma  besides  his  general  en- 
couragement of  agriculture,  in  which  both  prince  and  private 

•  Lettcre  dal  Cardinale  Aldobrandini  al  Cardinale  Legato  di  Piacenza,  MS. 
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gentlemen  expended  considerable  sums.  Several  districts,  such 
as  Fuccechio,  parts  of  the  Val-di-Chiana,  and  some  spots  in  the 
vicmity  of  Pistoia  were  restored  to  health  population  and  in- 
dustry :  much  was  left  undone  but  much  was  accompUshed  for 
humanity ;  and  for  such  doings  the  Medici  deserve  well  of 
their  country.  The  Pisan  aqueduct  was  completed  about  this 
penod  ;  great  and  successful  though  secret  encouragement  was 
given  to  make  the  Dutch  and  English  settle  at  Leghorn,  and 
that  city  rose  in  the  world's  notice  as  one  of  the  most  convenient 
and  profitable  markets  in  Europe. 

The  Grand  Duke's  great  difficulty  was  to  disengage  himself 
from  Spain  and  openly  assist  Henry  to  the  throne  of  France  : 
Clement  VIII.  although  devoted  to  the  League  was  both  fearful 
and  suspicious  of  Philip,  who  had  been  trying  to  embroil  him 
with  every  independent  prince  in  Italy.     The  latter  first  de- 
manded  that  all  Henry's  adherents  should  be  excommunicated, 
which  was  for  the  moment  refused  on  the  plea  of  its  inutility  ; 
church  censure  the  pope  argued  would  fall  pomtless  and  only 
debilitate  when  not  prudently  given,  like  medicine,  with  the 
prospect  of  good  effects.    The  next  demand  was  that  none  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon  should  be  acknowledged  as  King  of  France, 
and  this  was  refused  because  of  the  difficulty  of  forming  pro- 
cesses against  each  individual,  besides  its  general  injustice.  The 
third  was  that  the  Duke  of  Maine  should  be  warned  not  to 
aspire  so  high  as  the  French  throne :    which  was  refused 
because  he  was  a  good  Catholic  and  as  forwarding  Heniy's 
views.     A  request  was  next  made  that  the  papal  ministers 
should  be  instructed  to  act  entirely  with   Spain.     To  this 
Clement  answered  that  in  every  case  where  Spanish  views 
were  directod  to  public  good  there  would  be  no  lack  of  concert. 
Fmally  the  pontiff  was  invitod  to  declare  himself  on  the  claims 
of  the  Infanta  to  the  French  throne,  and  this  he  instantly  did 
by  repeating  that  her  rights  were  a  chimera,  for  Salique  law  was 
written  on  the  heart  of  Frenchmen,  and  their  very  infants  had  it 
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in  their  mouths.  The  ambitious  views  of  Spain  were  thus  dis- 
covered as  the  mask  of  sanctity  fell,  for  if  Maine  and  all  the 
Bourbons  had  been  once  excluded  and  the  League  unsettled,  it 
would  not  have  been  improbable  that  with  Philip's  power  and  in- 
fluence the  crown  might  eventually  fall  on  the  Infanta,  especially 
as  Clement  promised  that  should  any  chance  arise  for  her  without 
danger  to  the  religion  and  kingdom  of  France,  his  legate  had 
instructions  to  act  energetically  with  the  Spanish  ministers  *. 
By  all  this  it  appears  that  Clement  saw  clearly  enough  through 
Philip's  designs  and  was  himself  anxious  for  a  speedy  pacifica- 
tion on  account  of  religion  and  revenue,  yet  temporized  with 
him  because  his  aid  was  necessary :  but  in  this  we  have  a  little 
anticipated  our  narrative. 

Philip  now  resolved  to  bring  Ferdinand  to  a  declaration  of 
his  opinions  by  demanding  possession  of  Iff,  which  would  test 
his  positive  and  public  denial  of  partiality  for  Henry  of 
Navarre :  but  the  Grand  Duke  had  no  sort  of  scruple  in  re- 
peating his  denial,  or  of  retaining  Iff  in  deposit,  as  he  said,  by  a 
compact  with  the  governor  for  the  legitimate  King  of  France. 
The  dismissal  of  the  Florentine  ambassador  and  open  hostility 
were  Philip's  first  impulse,  but  the  fear  of  an  Italian  war,  which 
would  have  been  playing  Henry's  game,  checked  this,  and  a  con- 
tinuance of  harassing  and  expensive  alarms,  empty  threats,  and 
menaced  invasions,  was  with  safer  policy  adopted.  The  Presidj 
were  therefore  reenforced,  Grosseto  threatened,  fresh  levies  made 
in  Naples  and  Milan,  the  Admiral  Doria  was  ordered  to  attack 
Iff  and  capture  the  Tuscan  galleys,  and  strong  symptoms  were 
exhibited  of  making  a  permanent  conquest  of  Provence  as  a 
step  to  the  complete  subjugation  of  Italy.  These  were  all 
hollow,  but  Ferdinand  made  use  of  them  to  alarm  the  pope  and 
Venice,  and  they  soon  vanished  before  the  successes  of  the 
Duteh  in  Flanders  and  the  consequent  retreat  of  the  Prince  of 


*  Lettere  in  Cifre  dal  Carde.  P.  Aldobrandini  al  Card«.  di  Piacenza,  May  14, 
1593,  MS. 
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Parma  from  the  French  territory.     Don  Pietro  was  also  insti- 
gated to  join  in  this  hostility  to  Ferdinand  who   had   given 
him  some  cause  for  dissatisfaction,  and  he  did  so  effectually 
by  claiming  a  moiety  of  the  hereditary  Medician  property ; 
this  was  instantly  snatched  up  as  a  state  affair  by  the  Spanish 
cabinet,  who   sent  him  to  Milan  as   general   of  the  Italian 
in&ntry  with  orders  to  make  reprisals  on  Tuscany  and  entitle 
himself  Duke  of  Siena.     These  proceedings  were  soon  made 
kno\vn  by  the  Grand  Duke's  spies  and  forced  him  to  a  closer 
alliance  with  France,  for  which  the  arrival  of  Cardinal  Gondi 
Bishop  of  Paris  on  a  mission  from  Henry  to  Clement  VIII. 
gave  him  fair  occasion.     The  Spanish  movements  and  deter- 
mination of  the  League  to  elect  a  king  made  all  sides  pause,  and 
Henry  took  advantage  of  this  to  throw  out  hopes  of  his  conver- 
sion by  sending  Cardinal  Gondi  to  explore  the  pope's  mind,  and 
Girolamo  Gondi  as  a  secret  agent  to  Ferdinand.     The  legate 
at  Paris  had  instructions  from  Clement  VIII.  "  to  counteract 
by  every  means  in  his  power  any  attempt  at  peace  or  truce  between 
the  League  and  Henry  of  Navarre  as  dangerous  to  the  Catholic 
religion  and  the  realm  of  France;''  and  the  king  himself  complains 
in  his  instructions  to  Gondi  that  aU  his  own  efforts  had  failed  to 
accomplish  it;  wherefore  he  sends  that  Cardinal  to  vindicate  his 
conduct  and  put  his  friends  in  possession  of  the  truth  *.  Clement 
on  hearing  of  Cardinal  Gondi's  having  demanded  passports 
from  Savoy  intimated  that  if  he  came  as  a  good  cardinal  to  per- 
form  his  duties  at  Rome  he  should  be  welcome,  and  there  would 
be  no  occasion  for  any  passports ;  but  as  the  envoy  of  Henry 
of  Navarre  and  his  heretics  aU  the  passports  in  Christendom 
would  be  useless.     According  to  Galluzzi  this  pontiff  secretly 
detested  the  Spaniards,  and  was  even  ashamed  of  being  chaplain 
to  their  king  though  obliged  to  him  for  the  pontificate :  he 
was  therefore  supposed  to  be  desirous  of  a  fair  opportunity  to 

*  « Letterc  in  Cifre,"    &c%  Lettera,     Oondi,   cited    by  Galluzzi,    Lib.   v., 
25  Lugho,  lo92.— Letter  to  Cardinal    cap.  iv. 


shake  off  his  dependance  with  decorum,  but  Ferdinand  under- 
took to  ascertain  his  real  sentiments  for  Henry  through  the  Car- 
dinal of  Toledo  who  equally  detested  them,  and  was  moreover  a 
confidantof  the  pope,  a  Jesuit,  and  a  pensioner  of  the  Grand  Duke. 
Yet  according  to  Muratori  he  acted  from  pure  religious  motives. 
With  Gondi  the  pope  kept  no  terms,  and  even  while  a  guest  at 
the  Medici  Palace  he  was  warned  not  to  pass  within  the 
ecclesiastical  border :  this  forced  him  towards  Venice  whence 
he  maintained  a  secret  correspondence  with  Ferdinand,  and  the 
latter  with  Henry  by  means  of  Girolamo  the  farmer-general, 
through  whom  funds  were  secretly  supplied  to  that  monarch. 
Ferdinand  had  repeatedly  urged  on  Henry  the  absolute  necessity 
of  changing  his  religion  as  a  means  of  success,  and  now  pressed 
it  more  than  ever,  accompanied  by  a  threat  of  accommodating 
matters  with  Spain  if  before  a  certain  time  some  sure  sign  of  his 
intentions  were  not  published,  because  any  delay  would  con- 
firm the  pontiff's  indecision  until  every  prospect  of  reconcilia- 
tion had  vanished.  Heniy  assured  him  in  an  autograph  letter 
from  Mantes  in  April  1593  that  he  would  read  his 

A.D.   1593. 

recantation  two  months  after  the  Duke  of  Lorrain 
had  made  peace  with  him  on  just  conditions  but  for  this  he  had 
need  of  both  men  and  money ;  wherefore  he  gladly  accepted  four 
thousand  Swiss  offered  him  by  Ferdinand  together  with  the  pay 
of  a  thousand  more,  and  requested  a  further  loan  of  200,000 
crowns,  by  w^hich  means  he  expected  shortly  to  reduce  Paris 
and  some  other  places,  besides  being  enabled  to  get  rid  of 
several  about  the  court  who  impeded  his  good  intentions.  The 
Grand  Duke  pleased  with  this  avowal  determined  to  smooth 
the  way  for  him  at  Rome,  and  by  means  of  the  Cardinal  of 
Toledo's  dissimulation  and  Spanish  antipathies  to  withdraw  the 
uncertain  pontiff  from  Philip's  hands,  for  the  majority  of  cai'- 
dinals  was  composed  of  his  own  adherents.  This  prelate  seems 
to  have  succeeded  in  eliciting  Clement's  secret  feelings  about 
a  reconciliation,  and  these  were  said  to  be  strong  in  favour  of 
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receiving  Henry ;  but  neither  the  immediate  result  nor  the 
legate  s  secret  instructions  justify  this  belief,  for  most  of  the 
letters  to  the  latter  expressly  except  the  King  of  Navarre  as 
successor  to  the  throne,  in  the  belief  that  his  conversion  could 
not  possibly  be  sincere  and  therefore  that  he  would  ultimately 
betray  the  Church  ;  and  the  pope  moreover  as  late  as  June  was 
hastenmg  the  succour  of  a  thousand  men  under  lUdolfo  Baglione 
to  the  League  at  Paris  *. 

Toledo's  report  was  forwarded  by   Ferdinand  with  more 
urgent  sohcitations  to  Henry  about  changing  his  creed,  and 
also  the  announcement  of  twenty  thousand  men  being  assem- 
bled at  Milan  which,  unless  some  decided  step  were  taken  by 
him,  would  compel  the  Grand  Duke  for  his  personal  safety  to 
reconcile  himself  with  Philip  and  leave  the  king  to  his  own 
resources.     This  remonstrance  accompanied  with  some  pecu- 
niary aid  had  probably  its  effect,  although  Henry  was  much 
more  inclined  to  conquer  first  and  recant  afterwai'ds  lest  it 
should  appear  that  temporal  considerations  alone  were  his  mo- 
tives of  action.  But  the  critical  moment  was  come ;  the  general 
assembly  under  the  League's  protection  was  about  to  name  a 
king,  and  the  excited  candidates  were  anxiously  awaiting  the 
result,  when  the  Spanish  ambassador  audaciously  proposed  the 
Infanta  Isabella,  and  filled  the  whole  assembly  with  indignation. 
Meanwhile  Henry  had  convoked  the  Catholic  prelates  to  discuss 
their  faith,  had  received  their  mstructions,  informed  the  pope  of 
all  his  proceedings  through  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  and 
Cardinal  d'  Ossat,  and  finally  renounced  his  heretical  opinions  in 
the  cathedral  of  Saint  Denis  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  July  1593. 
He  immediately  wrote  to  inform  Ferdinand  of  the  event,  ac- 
knowledging him  as  one  of  the  principal  means  of  his  conver- 
sion ;  yet  as  the  latter  used  no  theological  arguments  in  the 
matter  putting  it  entirely  on  the  score  of  policy,  we  may  fairly 

♦    Muratori,   Annali,    Anni   1592-3.    brandini  d  Legato    a  Parigi,    MS., 
&c».— Lettere  &c%  dal  Carde.  Aldo-    passim.  e  >  » 
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suppose  that  Clement  VIII.  was  not  far  wrong  in  his  esti- 
mate of  Henry's  sincerity.  The  solemn  mockery  in  Saint 
Denis  was  unworthy  of  him :  justifiable  in  conforming  to  the 
outward  rites  of  the  prevalent  religion  for  the  sake  of  a  nation's 
peace  ;  unjustifiable  in  uttering  what  all  the  world  believed  to 
be  a  solemn  falsehood,  by  declaring  before  God  that  he 
heartily  repented  the  past  errors  of  his  religious  belief ;  that 
he  abjured  and  detested  them  ;  when  every  soul  was  convinced 
he  had  changed  from  expediency  alone  principally  under  the 
influence  of  his  friend  and  minister  Sully. 

The  progress  of  Turkey  on  the  imperial  frontier  had  during 
these  transactions  become  alarming  and  drew  the  attention  of 
all  Europe ;  succour  was  demanded  from  Italy  with  but  little 
effect  through  fear  of  Spanish   ambition :   the  Emperor  PiO- 
dolph  II.  was  weak  and  indolent,  but  guided  principally  by  his 
prime  minister,  and  influenced  perhaps  by  the  Grand  Duke's 
more  secret  counsel,  he  had  gradually  emancipated  himself  from 
Spanish  tutelage,  openly  advocated  the  cause  of  Henry  at  Ptome, 
even  allowed  that  monarch's  armies  to  be  recruited  by  German 
Protestants,  and  in  return  for  pecuniary  succours,  promised 
Ferdinand  the  imperial  fief  of  Piombino  if  it  fell  as  was  ex- 
pected to  the  empire.    The  latter  after  an  unsuccess-   ^^  ^^^^^ 
ful  attempt  to  unite  the  Italian  princes  against  the 
Tui'ks  sent  two  thousand  four  hundred  men  on  his  own  account 
under  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  accompanied  by  Don  Antonio  and 
four  hundred  Tuscan  gentlemen  as  volunteers  to  fight  the 
infidels.     Virginio  Orsini  soon  after  joined  them  with  an  equal 
number,  so  that  from  the  house  of  Medici  alone  three  thousand 
two  hundred  men  were  sent  free  of  expense  to  the  Turkish  war. 
The  League  against  Henry  IV.  now  began  to  crumble,  although 
Clement  still  held  back  in  despite  of  all  the  persuasions  of  the 
Cardinal  of  Toledo  and  Ferdinand,  who  at  last  hinted  that  the 
French,  irritated  and  impatient  at  his  perverseness,  were  likely 
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to  throw  off  all  spiritual  obedience  and  elect  a  patriarch  of 
their  own  *. 

The  pope's  nephews  had  been  bribed  by  Philip,  but  not 
equally,  and  Cardinal  Aldobrandini  believing  himself  under- 
valued was  chosen  to  work  on  his  uncle  in  favour  of  Henry  from 
whom  Ferdinand  and  Toledo  led  him  to  expect  more  favourable 
treatment:  these  intrigues  were  successful,  and  as  a  preliminaty 
step  Cardinal  Gondi  received  permission  to  finish  his  journey 
and   repair  to    Rome,  f     The  pride  and  arrogance  of  pope's 
had   mounted  high,  and  even  the  cardinals  especially  when 
related  to  the  pontiff,  were  no  less  haughty ;  like  the  ancient 
proconsuls  they  deemed  themselves  the  equals  and  protectors 
of  princes  and  assumed  a  lofty  state  and  almost  military  de- 
meanour inconsistent  with  the  legitimate  character  of  the  priest- 
hood.     Amongst  these  the  Cardinal  of  Saint  George  another 
nephew  of  Clement  VIII.  formed  a  debating  society  in  liis 
palace  at  Rome,  where  all  the  public  affairs  of  the  European 
states  were  discussed  and  criticised  :  this  at  least  was  its  osten- 
sible occupation,  but  the  proceedings  were  not  confined  to  mere 
words  and  opinions,  for  from  this  club,  supported  by  Spanish 
influence  and  intrigue,  issued  as  is  said  the  successive  mandates 
to  murder  Henry  IV. ;  first  by  Barriere,  of  which  the  king  had 
notice  from  a  Florentine  monk  called  Serafino  Bianchi  who  in 
common  with  all  his  countrymen  was  singularly  attached  to 
him;  but  he  so  deeply  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Roman 
Inquisition  for  this  ungrateful  service  that  all  Ferdinand  s  in- 
fluence became  necessary  to  save  him  J.      The  next  attempt  at 
the  instigation  of  Spanish  ministers  and  Jesuits  was  by  Pierre 
Chatel  who  wounded  Henry  in  the  mouth,  and  its  consequence 
was  a  general  expulsion  of  that  order  from  France  amidst  uni- 
versal indignation  at  their  conduct.     Ferdinand  complained 

♦  Discorso  di  Cosimo  Baroncelli,  MS.  f  Ibid.,  p.  26,  Lettere  au  Roy. 

— Galluzzi,  Lib.  v.,  cap.  v.,  p.  147.—  t  Galluzzi,  lAh.  v.,  cap.  v.  —  Lettres 

Lettres  d'Ossat  a  Moii8'.  de  ViUeroi,  d'Ossat,  vol.  i,,  p.  359,  Lettre  Ixxxiii. 

vol.i.,p.  20,Ed.  1627.  a  ViUeroi. 


strongly  of  the  Spanish  ambassador  who  immediately  after  the 
news  of  this  event  had  become  public,  went  to  the  Jesuits'  con- 
vent and  remained  there  several  hours  despatching  couriers,  and 
openly  declaring  that  although  Henry  had  escaped  this  time 
he  would  not  again  be  so  fortunate  for  there  were  too  many 
already  prepared  to  make  similar  attempts.    The  frank  fearless 
and  generous  nature  of  Henry  IV.  laid  him  peculiarly  open  to 
such  perils  and  Ferdinand   had  already  warned  him  of  his 
danger,  especially  against  one  Zanetto  a  Savoyard  and  favourite 
companion  in  his  pastimes  who  had  been  active  in  the  cause  of 
the  League.     All  France  felt  so  indignant  at  these  attempts 
that  it  became  a  national  question  whether  the  validity  of 
Henry's  conversion  should  not  be  at  once  acknowledged  without 
further  regard  to  the  pope  :  the  star  of  Bom'bon  was  in  the  as- 
cendant, Paris  had  received  him  with  acclamations ;  the  Duke 
of  Guise  and  other  chiefs  of  the  League  had  submitted;  the 
royal  army  was  augmented ;  the  war  with  Spain  hitherto  merely 
defensive  now  began  to  roll  the  other  way,  and  Henry's  cha- 
racter became  better  known  and  more  generally  appreciated  *. 
]\Iayenne  and  the  Spaniards  were  still  in  arms ;  war  was  formally 
declared  against  the  latter  in  January  1595 ;  and  this 
state  of  French  affairs,  the  progress  of  the  Turkish 
army,  the  fears  and  demands  of  the  emperor ;  and  lastly  the 
unrelaxing  efforts  of  Ferdinand,  finally  overcame  Clement's 
obstinacy  wherefore  an  ambassador  was  sent  to  reconcile  Philip 
with  France  and  acknowledge  Henry's  title.     The  latter  after 
some  doubt  despatched  a  second  ambassador  to  Rome  under  Ferdi- 
nand's auspices,  and  by  their  joint  energy  coupled  with  Toledo's 
efforts,  every  Spanish  intrigue  was  baffled  and  Henry  formally 
reconciled  with  the  Church  of  Rome  to  the  great  satisfaction 
of  all  sensible  and  well-disposed  people. 

The  internal  government  of  Tuscany  was  during  these  trans- 
actions directed  almost  exclusively  and  with  great  regularity  by 

*  Lettres  d'Ossat  au  Roy,  vol.  ii.,  p.  28. 
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Usimbardi,  though  the  frontier  was  continually  disturbed  by 
Spanish  intrigues ;  squabbles  and  affrays  repeatedly  occurred, 
but  Cosimo's  militia  system  was  so  well  maintained  that  nothina 
serious  could  easily  happen,  and  Leghorn  prospered  principally 
through  the  Dutch  and  English  traders  and  settlers  there ;  for 
at  that  port  alone  in  the  cathohc  world  were  they  received 
without  abhorrence  :  thence  probably  the  great  intercourse  be- 
tween England  and  Italy,  and  that  universal  study  of  Itahan 
literature  which  marked  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  and 
nourished  the  vigorous  spirit  of  their  day.    Long-continued 
scarcity  established  an  almost  permanent  and  veiy  lucrative 
trade  in  com  with  England  HoUand  Lubec  and  Dantzic,  for 
self-interest  dissolves  prejudice  making  nations  regard  each 
other  through  a  clearer  medium  by  which  both  bad  and  good 
quahties  are  seen  in  their  natural  colouring.     Leaving  internal 
government   much   in   the   hands   of  ministers,  Ferdinand's 
energies  were  almost  exclusively  directed  to  the  consohdation 
of  Heniy  s  power  as  a  counterpoise  to  Spain,  now  more  provoked 
by  his  reconciliation  with  the  Church,  and  especially  with  the 
Grand  Duke's  part  in  effecting  it :  Philip  soon  began  to  beUeve 
in  a  confederacy  between  Venice  Kome  and  Tuscany,  and 
prepared  for  the  consequences.     Cardinal  Albert  of  Austria 
resided  permanently  at  Genoa  whence  he  maintained  a  constant 
communication  with  the  Dukes  of  Sessa  and  Savoy,  and  also 
with  Prince  Dona  who  commanded  the  Spauish  fleet :  all  this 
coupled  with  Fuentes'  success  against  Henry  in  Flanders  con- 
vinced every  mind  that  the  tide  of  war  was  either  about  to  roll 
into  Italy,  or  stop  and  overflow  Provence,  one  great  object  of 
Philip's  ambition.     Dissensions  existed  amongst  the  French 
generals  ;  Casau  the  tyrant  Consul  of  Marseilles  was  trying  to 
confirm  his  power  by  means  of  Spain,  and  had  even  introduced  a 
Spanish  garrison  into  the  new  fortress  built  by  him  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Ferdinand  as  an  additional  defence  against  Savoy : 
the  governor  of  Iff  was  an  obstacle  to  this,  and  therefore  soon 


became  an  enemy,  so  that  open  hostility  was  the  consequence. 
Henry's  reconciliation  with  Kome  was  studiously  concealed  from 
the  citizens  and  any  words  in  his  praise  were  punished  with 
death  :    a  peace  with   Savoy  by  the  cession  of  Saluzzo,  and 
]\Iarseilles  in  possession  of  Spain  would  have  cut  off  France  by 
sea  and  land  from  Italy,  wherefore  Ferdinand  despatched  Gondi 
;md  300,000  crowns  to  Henry  with  instructions  to  call  his 
attention  to  Provence  and  persuade  him  not  to  relinquish  Sa- 
luzzo to  the  Duke  of  Savoy.     Anxious  at  the  same  moment  to 
(ieeeive  Spain  of  whose  designs  he  was  perfectly  informed,  he 
poured  out  a  stream  of  political  falsities  to  the  Cardinal  Albert, 
repeating  as  he  had  constantly  done  that  no  prince  in  Italy 
was  more  devoted  to  Philip's  glory  and  interest  than  he  :  and 
that  notwithstiinding  his  wishes,  as  a  devout  Catholic,  for  the 
King  of  Navarre's  conversion,  still  be  could  only  detest  a  nation 
til  at  had  uniformly  opposed  his  flither  by  attacking  both  throne 
and  life  :  that  his  actions  and  sentiments  had  moreover  been 
misrepresented  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy  and  Philip's  ministers, 
hut  that  he  required  no  other  advocate  than  Cardinal  Albert 
himself !    These,  with  many  otlier  falsehoods,  were  poured  forth 
so  abundantly  that  even  the  cunning  incredulity  of  Spain  was 
startled  and  somewhat  shaken.    The  efforts  of  Casati  to  take  Iff 
made  Ferdinand  send  a  messenger  of  peace  in  the  name  of 
the  Grand  Duchess,  but  her  letter  was  insulted  and  he  narrowly 
escaped,  wherefore  other  ways  were  considered.     Negotiations 
required  time,  war  uncertain  even  were  the  king  in  a  condi- 
tion to  besiege  Marseilles ;  so  the  hereditary  resource  of  a 
Medici  on  every  emergency  was  speedily  adopted,  and  the  death 
of  Casau,  the  only  thing  required  to  smooth  all  difficulties, 
at  once  decided.     The  Cavaliere  Pesciolini  backed  by  abund- 
ance of  gold  and  murderers,  was  charged  with  the  execution  of 
this  deed  ;  he  was  credited  to  the  young  Duke  of  Guise  who 
commanded  Henry's  forces  in  the  vicinity  of  Marseilles  where 
Philip  had  already  sent  three  thousand  men  and  twelve  galleys 
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under  Carlo  Doria  who  occupied  part  of  the  works  and 
guarded  the  harbour.  Assassination,  as  was  then  argued, 
although  generally  indefensible  yet  used  in  such  a  cause 
against  such  a  tyrant  became,  not  only  excusable  and  expe- 
dient, but  just  and  lawful :  it  was  certainly  merciful  at  that 
moment,  and  perhaps  if  closely  examined  might  forai  one  of 
the  justihable  exceptions  which  attend  all  general  mles  :  but  the 
principle  of  assassination  is  too  horrible  and  dangerous  ever  to 
admit  beforehand  of  exceptions,  though  the  deed,  from  pecuhar 
circumstances  might  haply  be  excused  and  even  applauded 
afterwards.  A  Corsican  called  Pietro  di  Liberta  a  man  trusted 
by  Casau  but  discontented,  was  tempted  by  100,000  crowns  to 
murder  his  friend  and  commander.  It  was  further  settled 
that  early  in  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth  February  1500, 
Guise  was  to  approach  the  city  gate  of  wliich  Pietro 
and  his  brothers  had  charge,  wliile  a  false  tumult  wtis 
to  be  made  witliin,  and  when  Casau  ran  to  the  spot  as  was 
expected  he  was  to  be  despatched.  The  plan  succeeded, 
and  the  Consul  found  himself  suddenly  inclosed  between  the 
inner  and  outer  gate  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  traitois.  Pietro 
abruptly  addressing  him  exclaimed  '' C<nitra(h\  thixe  proceed- 
"  ings  can  no  lonfjer  he  home ;  ice  must  cnj  Long  lice  the  King 
"  and  doicn  with  the  Spaniards.''  This  speech  and  plunging 
his  sword  into  the  Consul's  breast  were  nearly  simulttmeous 
and  Pietro's  brothers  completed  the  murder,  but  Casau  only 
exclaimed  ''Ah  comrade  I  never  expected  this  from  you!'' 
Signal  guns  were  then  fired,  and  Guise  in  a  few  moments 
occupied  the  gate  with  thirteen  hundred  men;  the  whole 
population  shouted  for  Henry,  and  the  Spaniards  were  expelled 
ere  they  had  sufficient  time  to  take  possession.  The  treachery 
in  this  instance  was  for  Henry  IV.,  and  would  have  gained 
Marseilles  without  the  murder,  which  was  perhaps  more  in 
revenge  for  the  recent  insult  to  the  Grand  Duchess  whose 
letter  had  been  torn  and  trampled  on  by  the  hapless  Consul. 


The   Spaniards  reembarked  in  a  panic  their  galleys  receiv- 
ing some  shot  from  the  fort  of  Iff  as  they  passed,  which  occa- 
sioned more  trouble  with    Spain  and  displeased  Ferdinand, 
who  promptly  excused  it  to  both  Doria  and  Philip,  yet  knew  the 
latter  too  well  to  expect  anything  but  dissimulation  in  return. 
Fearing  an  attack  on  Iff,  which  would  force  him  to  an  open 
declaration  either  for  France  or  Spain,  he  consulted  Villeroi 
who  endeavoured  to  convince  him  that  the  cause  of  Italy  must 
be  fought  in  the  camp  of  Henry  wherefore  all  succours  should 
be  directed  there  as  the  fate  of  every  Italian  prince  was  tied 
to  his  chariot-wheels.    Ferdinand  was  a  priest  and  diplomatist, 
not  a  general ;  he  could  not  comprehend  in  its  full  extent  the 
force  of  Henr}^  s  militaiy  genius,  supported  as  it  was  by  such  a 
statesman  and  financier  as  Sully,  therefore  made  many  useless 
remonstrances  about  the  application  of  what  funds  he  had  sup- 
plied, as  well  as  other  reproofs  of  Henry's  conduct  both  as 
king  and  general.     But  however  just  might  have  been  Ville- 
roi's  arguments,  Ferdinand  had  now   become  too   fearful   of 
Spain  to  continue  his  succours  from  Tuscany,  and  Don  Pietro 's 
presence  at  Rome  increased  his  apprehensions.     This  monster 
had  become  too  mfamous  for  Spanish  depravity,  unscrupulous 
as  it  was,  to  make  use  of  with  impunity :  he  had  been  driven 
from  Madrid  by  outraged  public  feeling  and  the  indignation 
even  of  a  Philip  II.  for  having  established  a  school  of  the  most 
unnatural  and  disgusting  licentiousness  !    His  very  pages  were 
arrested  while  standing  behind  his  carriage,  and  given  up  to  jus- 
tice with  his  companions,  and  he  himself  would  have  hai'dly 
escaped  had  not  the  King  still  required  his  services  against 
Ferdinand.     A  state  of  continual  agitation  arising  from  these 
vexations  exhausted  the  Grand  Duke's  patience  and  increased 
his  desire  for  peace,  wherefore  Alessandro  de'  Medici  Arch- 
bishop of  Florence  was  employed  on  this  mission,  and  with 
some  expectation  of  succeeding  in  consequence  of  the  Sultan" 
progress;  for  when  monarchs  become  tired  of  war  nations  are 
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allowed  to  repose  ;  yet  like  wild  beasts  they  pennit  themselves 
to  be  again  roused  at  the  keeper's  voice  and  once  more  begiii 
to  display  the  savage  grandeur  of  their  nature  ! 

Ferdinand's  efforts  had  been  very  mstmmental  in  enthroning 
Heniy  IV.  so  firmly  as  not  to  be  easily  shaken  by 
Spanish  hostility  ;  but  unable  to  estimate  all  that 
monarch's  difficidties,  and  apparently  incapable  of  seizing  the 
true  point  of  view  in  which  the  combined  interests  of  France 
and  Italy  were  to  be  regarded,  he  felt  mortified  at  the 
Bourbon's  not  allowing  Iiimself  to  be  entkely  directed  by  his 
pen  after  all  pecmiiary  aid  had  been  discontinued,  and  seemed 
utterly  blind  to  the  fact,  that  in  existing  circumstances  the  fate 
of  France  and  Henry  must  have  carried  with  it  that  of  all 
Italy  from  Calabria  to  the  Alps.  It  was  under  this  disagree- 
able feeling  tliat  he  resolved  to  attempt  a  rc(('iiciliation  with 
Spain  which  if  imsuccessful  would  at  least  alarm  I'rance  ;  and 
in  common  with  the  other  cardinals  (for  he  was  still  a  priest  at 
heart)  complained  that  Henry  neglected  them  for  military 
men,  because  he  took  but  little  pains  to  form  a  French  party 
at  Rome.  The  bold  straightforward  soldier  and  the  politic 
and  priestly  Medici  were  not  reidly  congenial  spirits,  only 
united  by  circumstances ;  wherefore  Ferdinand  resolved  to 
make  any  concessions  to  Pliilip  short  of  surrendering  Iff,  or  a 
loan  of  money,  but  was  rebuffed  at  all  2)oints  with  a  demeanour 
so  haughty  that  only  the  cession  of  that  fortress  seemed  likely 
to  unbend  it.  By  the  terms  of  occupation  Ferdinand  had  bound 
himself  to  relinquish  Iff  to  the  legitimate  king  of  France,  but 
the  Marseilles  people  considered  a  Florentine  garrison  at  their 
harbour's  mouth  both  degrading  and  suspicious,  wherefore  secret 
measures  were  taken  to  dislodge  them.  The  Grand  Didie  how- 
ever was  not  disposed  to  reluiquish  a  post  of  such  importance, 
his  only  security  for  all  the  loans  he  had  made  to  Henry: 
1*  was  a.  check  on  Provence,  it  bridled  the  port  of  Marseilles, 
iiid  served  as  a  harbour  of  refuge  for  the  Tuscan  trade  to  France 


and  Spain  :  a  handful  of  men  could  defend  it  against  multitudes, 
and  it  commanded  two  small  but  safe  harbours  in  the  adjacent 
isles  of  Ilatonneau  and  Pomegues,  capable  of  holding  forty  and 
eighteen  galleys  respectively.     Eveiy  vessel  bound  to  Mar- 
sedles  passed  under  its  gims ;    those  of  great  burden  being 
even  obliged  to  discharge  part  of  their  cargo  there  before  they 
could  enter  that  port;  and  it  also  commanded  the  fishery*.  All 
these  reasons  made  Ferdinand  hold  this  conquest  equally  fimi 
against  treachery  and  open  force,  with  both  of  which  he  had  to 
contend,   and  Iff'  was  therefore    successfully   maintained   by 
Giovanni  de'  Medici  his  natural  brother.     This  disturbed  the 
good  understanding  with  France  while   it   softened  Pliilip's 
asperity,  and  thus  excited  hopes  of  a  marriage  between  the 
Princess  Maria  de'  Medici  and  the  Prince  of  Spain ;  but  the 
Grand  Duke's  resolution  in  retaining  Iff  as  a  pledge  for  his 
loans  made  Heniy  feel  hurt  and  even  insulted,  so  that  nothing 
imt  policy  prevented  an  open  rupture.     The  death  of  Alphonso 
last  duke  of  Ferrara  made  Ferdinand  regret  this  quarrel :   that 
prince  had  asked  the  pontiffs  permission  to  dispose  of  his 
duchy  as  he  pleased :  this  had  been  refused  and  was  not  unrea- 
sonably taken  by  the  pope  as  a  proof  that  Alphonso  doubted 
Don  Caesar's  legitimacy,  then  a  disputed  point ;    neverthe- 
less, the  latter  quietly  succeeded,  both  by  Alphonso's  will  and 
alleged  hereditary  right.     Clement's  ambition  and  vanity  were 
aroused,  he  declared  Don  Caesar  illegitimate  and  notwithstand- 
ing every  remonstrance  claimed  Ferrara  as  an  ecclesiastical 
fief.  More  than  six  thousand  men  were  soon  assembled  by  Cle- 
ment, and  not  only  Romans  of  every  rank  and  position  but 
Italians   and  strangers   seemed  eager  to  assist  in  expelling 
an  unoffending  prince  whose  only  failing  was  a  slight  doubt 
in  the  world's  opinion  of  his  father's  legitimacy !     If  we  may 
believe  Galluzzi  even  Henry  of  France  joined  in  this  league 
on  purpose  to  annoy  Ferdinand:   according  to  the  Cardinal 

*  Lettres  d'Ossat,  vol.  ii.,  p.  496,  Let.  cxxvii.,  au  Roy. 
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d'  Ossat  he  certainly  offered  his  aid  to  Clement  whose  right  was 
generally  acknowledged  at  Rome ;  neither  did  he  seem  umvilling 
to  derive  some  profit  from  the  transaction,  and  would  no  doubt 
have  sent  assistance  if  Don  Caesar,  thus  baited  and  excommuni- 
cated, had  not  yielded  to  circumstances  *.  This  transaction 
reflects  no  credit  on  Ileniy,  more  especially  as  the  house  of 
Este  had  ever  been  wanu  partisans  of  the  crown  of  France  : 
even  Ferdinand  had  neither  the  spirit  nor  generosity  to  take  a 
decided  position  in  favour  of  his  kinsman,  but  in  a  true  Jesuit- 
ical strain  declared  that  loving  Don  Caesar  and  desiring  the 
exaltation  of  the  church  he  would  preserve  a  strict  neutrality: 
Venice,  Spain,  and  the  Italian  princes  although  all  against 
church  aggrandizement,  and  Ferdinand  along  ^vith  them,  looked 
silently  on  through  fear  of  war  in  Italy  f .  Don  Ciesar  vainly 
prepared  to  resist,  for  the  excommunication  alone  had  paralysed 
him !  War  was  pompously  declared  from  the  Vatican  on  the 
22nd  of  December  1597;  the  pope  and  cardinals  cast  their 
lighted  torches  on  the  ground;  the  cannon  of  Saint  Angelo 
roared,  and  the  shouts  of  the  Roman  people  answered 
them !  Ferdhiand  allowed  this  sentence  to  be  pub- 
lished in  Tuscany ;  Don  Caesar  retired  to  his  duchy  of  Reggio 
and  ^Modena ;  the  papal  army,  led  by  Cardinal  Pietro  Aldo- 
brandini,  entered  Ferrara  in  triumph;  and  Clement  subse- 
quently took  possession  of  his  new  state  with  a  slight  remission 
of  taxes  and  an  ostentatious  supply  of  victuals  |.  The  popu- 
lation of  that  city,  amounting  to  ten  thousand  Christians  and 
five  thousand  Jews,  did  not  regret  this  change,  for  over-taxation 
had  weaned  them  from  Alphonso  and  they  hoped  for  better 
times  under  the  church ;  yet  the  grass  now  growing  in  the 
streets  of  that  once  populous  capital  is  a  melancholy  comment 
on  ecclesiastical  government!     Clement  VIII.  was  so  elated 
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*  Lettres  d'Ossat,  vol.  i.,  p.  454,  Letters 

to  the  King  and  Villeroi. 

t  Lettres  d'Ossat,  vol.  i.,  p.  457,  au 


Roi  et  Villeroi. 

X  Muratori,  Annali.- 

Letter  cxv.,  p.  463. 


Lettres  d'Ossat, 


by  this  success  that  his  two  abettors  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sador and  Doria,  now  worked  on  his  vanity  so  as  to  make 
him  aspire  even  to  the  conquest  of  Tuscany.  The  first 
wanted  money  the  last  a  scai'let  hat  for  his  son,  and  the 
resources  of  Spain  were  unscrupulously  used  for  both :  the 
grand  duchy  was  divided  by  them  into  three  shares,  of  which 
the  church  was  to  have  one,  the  Aldobrandini  another,  and 
Spain  the  third:  all  this  was  arranged  at  Rome,  while  the 
popes  military  triumph  served  as  an  excuse  for  still  maintain- 
ing his  army.  He  however  had  not  the  courage  to  declare  his 
intentions,  and  Philip  11.  now  old  and  suffering  was  more  dis- 
posed to  leave  his  weak  and  indolent  successor  a  tranquil  herit- 
age than  the  task  of  disentangling  the  web  of  a  difficult  war. 

Ferdinand  being  aware  of  this  conspiracy  made  vigorous 
preparations  for  defence  :  his  ambassador  remonstrated,  and  the 
pope  with  his  hand  on  his  heart  solemnly  avowed  that  on  no 
account  would  he  molest  Tuscany,  being  too  much  attached  to 
the  Grand  Duke  for  benefits  received  in  a  private  station  to 
undertake  anything  prejudicial  against  him,  but  on  the  contrary 
would  rather  defend  him  with  all  the  ecclesiastical  power;  and 
while  tlms  lying,  his  envoys  were  actually  busy  at  Madrid  urging 
Philip  not  to  lose  so  fair  an  occasion  of  conquering  Tuscany  * ! 
Ossat  Bishop  of  Rennes,  who  at  this  moment  was  on  a  mission 
from  Henry  to  the  Grand  Duke,  asserts  not  only  his  disbelief  in 
Clement  s  intentions  of  making  war  on  Tuscany,  but  also  his 
opinion  that  no  real  credit  to  them  was  given  by  Ferdinand 
himself,  who  conscious  that  the  retention  of  Iff  had  weakened 
his  claims  only  took  that  opportunity  to  prove  Henry's  sin- 
cerity in  time  of  need  and  have  an  excuse  for  demanding 
instant  repayment  of  his  loans,  besides  getting  himself  in- 
cluded as  a  French  ally  in  the  approaching  peace  with  Spain  f. 
But  whatever  might  have  been  Ferdinand's  real  views  or  belief 

*  Galluzzi,  Lib.  v.,  cap.  vii.,  p,  201. 
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he  certainly  demanded  and  was  promised  succours  from  Henry, 
who  moreover  assured  Clement  that  he  would  defend  Tuscany 
against  the  world,  hut  hoped  not  to  he  forced  into  hostilities 
with  the  Holy  See,  yet  if  necessary  he  would  in  person  march 
to  Ferdinand  s  assistance.  The  approaching  death  of  Phihp 
together  with  this  reconciliation  made  hoth  monarchs  regard 
Tuscany  with  a  more  friendly  eye  and  engage  to  include\er 
as  a  common  ally  in  the  treaty  of  Vervins,  while  the  success 
of  Ossat's  mission  for  the  restoration  of  Itf  completely  satisfied 
Henr}'*. 

The  peace  of  Vervins,  concluded  in  May  1508  terminated 
forty  years  of  calamity  in  France,  and  left  all  Europe  languid 
and  exhausted :  Spain  saw  her  king  on  the  edge  of  the  grave, 
her  treasury  drained,  her  commerce  almost  ruined,  her  pro- 
vinces lost  or  depopulated,  her  industry  expiring,  her  people 
crushed  by  taxation,  and  a  young  monarch  without  energj^  talent 
or  character  waiting  to  take  the  reins  of  government.  "^  France 
reqmred  all  Henry's  vigour,  all  Sully's  pi-udence,  to  restore 
even  comparative  prosperity;  and  the  sovereigns  want  of  chih 
dren  was  an  additional  calamity,  as  it  nourished  ambition  in  the 
great  feudal  nobility.     Henry  s  powerful  hand  repressed  them, 
but  he  could  not  hve  for  ever  and  a  storm  of  forty  years  was 
not  easily  tranquilHzed.     England  and  Holland  were  prosper- 
ous ;  Elizabeth  had  kept  the  former  powerful,  but  her  approach- 
mg  death  alamed  that  nation :  the  commerce  of  both  these 
countries  was  rapidly  augmenting  and  establishing  itself  on  a 
firm  basis ;  increasing  wealth  was  awakening  a  new  spirit  of 
enterprise  accompanied  by  all  that  vigour  which  commonly  pre- 
cedes  excessive  luxury  and  refinement.     In  Italy  both  Milan 
and  Naples  suffered  from  Spanish  oppression  and  Spanish 
want,  m   the   most   intense  degree:    Venice  was   constantly 
flumed  by  Turkish  aggressions  ;  Genoa,  devoted  to  France,  was 
coerced  and  fleeced  by  Spain  ;  Clement  was  half  ruined  by  the 

*  Lettres  d'Ossat,  vol.  i.,  pp.  4*)2-50S. 


conquest  of  Ferrara  and  his  own  nephew's  rapacity,  and  every 
Italian  prince  was  indignant  with  Henry  IV.  for  ceding  to  the 
wily  Duke  of  Savoy  his  only  entrance  into  Italy,  the  marquisate 
of  Saluzzo.  Tuscany  alone  seems  at  this  time  to  have  been 
exempt  from  the  general  suffering,  for  excepting  the  Levant 
trade  she  absorbed  almost  all  the  Italian  commerce :  at  Leg- 
bom  were  collected  as  on  neutral  ground,  the  ships  of  various 
conflicting  nations  in  commercial  freedom  and  general  harmony, 
with  common  rights  and  privileges  for  eveiy  counti-y  and  every 
reUgion.  Here  English,  Spanish,  Dutch,  French,  Portuguese, 
and  Jews  were  peacefully  congregated  in  mercantile  industry, 
euriching  and  benefiting  each  other  and  smoothing  all  religious 
and  national  asperities:  the  Jews  in  particular,  driven  from 
Spain  and  Portugal  by  the  darkest  bigotiy  repaid  Tuscan 
liberality  by  wealth  and  commercial  enterprise  ;  the  persecuted 
from  every  country  fled  to  this  asylum,  which  like  the  Hebrew 
cities  of  refuge  gave  a  home,  and  peace,  and  shelter,  to  the 
worid's  unfortunate;  yet  the  galleys  of  San  Stefano,  still 
actively  employed  against  Turkey,  shut  out  the  Levant  trade 
from  Tuscany  for  the  benefit  of  France  and  Venice,  and 
widened  the  breach  with  that  country. 

Philip  II.  after  a  long  reign,  of  war  oppression  and  cruelty, 
quitted  the  world  with  great  fortitude  ;  long,  intense,  and 
almost  unheard-of  sufferings  from  the  loathsome  termination 
of  acute  disease  had  tried  his  patience  and  resolution  beyond 
most  men,  and  the  last  scene  of  his  existence  was  most  man- 
fully sustained-.  Philip  III.  a  gentle  but  weak  and  incapable 
monarch  succeeded  him  on  the  thirteenth  of  September  1598, 
and  at  once  abandoned  himself  to  the  guidance  of  Sandoval 
Marquis  of  Denia  whom  he  soon  created  Duke  of  Lerma,  and 
invested  him  with  all  his  authority,  to  the  great  indignation  of 
the  Spanish  nobility  f. 

*  Watson  Hist.,  Philip  II.,  vol.  ii.  f  Watson,  Philip  III.,  vol.  i. 
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Sillery  replaced  the  Duke  of  Luxemburg  as  ambassador  at 
Rome  with  instructions  to  procure  a  dissolution  of 

A.D.  1599.  ^ 

Henry  the  Fourth's  marriage,  but  Queen  Margaret's 
death  unexpectedly  removed  this  difiBculty  and  made  way  for 
an  alliance  long  contemplated  by  Ferdinand  between  his  niece 
Mar}"  and  that  monarch :  it  was  in  fact  an  old  promise  by  which 
Henry  expected  to  acquire  a  million  and  a  half  of  dowry  and 
a  fruitful  wife.     Maria  de'  Medici  now  about  twenty-five  years 
old  was  a  woman  of  considerable  beauty  and  weakness  of  cha- 
racter :  educated  in  rigid  seclusion  and  utterly  unacquainted 
with  the  world,  all  her  duties  had  hitherto  been  concentrated 
in  a  profound  respect  for  the  Grand  Duke  and  Duchess,  and 
her  whole  ambition  was  a  splendid  establishment.     Philip  H. 
had   prevented   her  marrnng  Rannucio  the  tyrant  Duke,  of 
Parma,  and  the  Emperor  Rodolph  II.  had  long  contemplated 
either  the  marrying  her  himself  or  giving  her  to  whichever 
archduke  might  be  elected  King  of  the  Romans  ;  so  that  for  six 
long  years  she  had  been  continually  tantalized  by  hopes  until  her 
beauty  began  to  fade  under  the  influence  of  melancholy  and  fre- 
quent disappointment.  This  alliance  was  prospectively  arranged 
seven  years  before,  and  Ferdinand  now  offered  Henry  his  niece 
with  half  a  million  of  dower ;  but  the  Idng  expected  three 
times  that  sum  and  the  marriage  was  already  considered  at  Paris 
as  a  thing  concluded.  Ferdinand  refused  so  exorbitant  a 
demand,  but  negotiations  continued,  and  so  eager  were 
the  Florentines  for  this  match  that  Jacopo  Corsi,  in  the  name  of 
his  fellow-citizens  offered  to  supply  the  difference  from  their  pri- 
vate means.  After  much  of  that  sort  of  chicanery  and  intrigue, 
without  which  according  to  some  opinions  no  courtly  or  diplo- 
matic business  can  prosper,  this  affair  was  terminated  by  the 
sincerity  of  Villeroi  and  Sully,  and  a  marriage  portion  of  600,000 
crowns  accepted.      •'  Your  counsellors  of  state,"  said  Sully, 
*•  advise  your  majesty  as  financiers ;    I  who  am  a  financier 
"  advise  you  as  a  counsellor  of  state  :  it  neither  becomes  your 


A.D.  1600. 


*'  dignity  to  seek  a  wife  for  her  dower,  nor  is  it  befitting  in  the 
"  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  to  buy  your  alliance  at  so  costly  a 
''  rate.  Your  object  is  children :  one  son  will  be  your  security 
"  and  that  of  your  kingdom,  as  well  as  the  happiness  of  your 
*'  subjects,  and  worth  more  than  all  the  gold  in  Italy."  '*  I  am 
•'content"  replied  Heniy;  "marry  me;  do  what  you  will; 
"  only  let  it  be  done  quickly"  *. 

Wliile  the  treaty  was  yet  in  progress  Ferdinand's  enemies  in 
Spain  and  Italy  became  jealous  of  this  new  honour  to  the  house 
of  JMedici  and  suspicious  of  a  league  between  Venice,  France, 
and  Tuscany  to  prevent  Saluzzo  going  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  a 
thing  still  unsettled.  The  Count  of  I'^uentes,  one  of  the  ablest 
of  Philip's  ministers,  was  made  governor  of  Milan  with  orders 
to  watch  all  Italy,  and  the  Duke  of  Sessa  who  succeeded 
Olivarez,  continued  to  annoy  Ferdinand :  for  this  purpose  he 
played  on  the  weakness  of  the  pontiff,  a  man  already  lost  in 
the  pride  of  his  own  triumphs  and  the  marriage  of  his  niece  to 
the  Duke  of  Parma,  jealous  also  of  Medician  honours,  and 
angry  at  the  exposure  of  his  designs  on  Tuscany,  all  of  wliich 
disposed  him  to  quarrel  with  Ferdinand;  wherefore  a  slight 
dispute  about  the  Chiana  marshes  was  soon  fanned  to  a  flame 
by  Sessa  in  the  hopes  of  bringing  it  to  open  war. 

The  Princess  Mary's  marriage  was  proclaimed  at  Florence  in 
April  and  the  Due  de  Bellegarde  as  proxy  for  Henry  IV. 
arrived  in  autumn  when  the  ceremony  took  place  with  ten 
days  of  magnificent  entertainments  :  she  then  sailed  from  Leg- 
liom  with  a  squadron  of  eighteen  galleys  and  an  immense  suite; 
at  Lyon  Heniymet  her  just  after  the  siege  of  Montmelian  and 
completed  the  marriage.  This  for  various  reasons  displeased 
every  state  but  Venice,  from  the  emperor  downwards,  and  Spain 
above  all :  the  Duke  of  Lerma  however,  avoiding  any  direct 
hostilities,  contented  himself  with  continuing  the  old  system  of 
annoyance  and  urging  Clement  to  the  invasion  of  Tuscany : 

*  Galluzzi,  Lib.  V.,  cap.  viii. 
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Clement's  fears  prevented  this,  but  Ferdinand  was  well  infonned 
of  all  these  machinations  and  so  distrustful  of  him  that  he 
agreed  to  an  injurious  settlement  of  the  dispute  about  the  Chiana 
river  and  marshes  only  to  quiet  his  fears  for  that  frontier.    He 
then  advised  Henry  not  to  allow  the  marquisate  of  Saluzzo  to 
be  filched  from  him  by  the  wiles  of  Savoy,  offered  money  to 
continue  the  war  with  that  prince,  and  if  peace  came  entreated 
p  that  he  would  insist  on  the  disarming  of  1  he  pope  and  Spaniard 
and  force  them  to  a  rigid  observation  of  the  treaty  of  Vervins. 
The  possession  of  Saluzzo  by  France  was  considered  indispens- 
able to  Italian  liberty,  mid  Heniy  s  success  in  Savoy  it  was 
hoped  would  secure  it ;  wherefore  Italy  was  astounded  to  see 
the  marquisate  given  to  that  state  at  the  peace  of  1001  in  ex- 
change for  some  trilling  possessions  on  the  French  territor}-  *. 
To  the  Grand  Duke's  ambassador,  Villeroi  only  replied  tliat 
amongst  great  princes  the  useful  took  the  place  of 
the  honourable,  and  this  so  disgusted  Ferdinand  that 
he  at  once  determined  to  make  the  best  terms  possible  with 
Spain  and  dismiss  the  French  alliance  from  his  mind.     His 
first  step  was  the  arrest  of  a  man  who  passed  for  the  defunct 
King  Sebiistian  of  Portugal,  but  although  he  did  tliis  at  the 
Spanish  ambassador's  request  and  tlius  affronted  the  King  of 
France  who  protected  the  impostor,  he  got  only  a  cold  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  service  in  return,  as  Heni-y  had  foretold.    The 
Spanish  troops  in  Italy  still  continuing  fonnidable, 
rerdniand  humbled  himself  further  by  meekly  de- 
manding the  reinvestiture  of  Siena  which  had  been  withheld  at 
Philip  II. 's  death,  and  refused  ever  after  except  on  the  condi- 
tion of  paying  Don  Pietro's  debts.     Peace  and  friendship  were 
nevertheless   still  warmly  professed,  but  neither  the  protes- 
tations of  Spanish  ministers  nor  the   more   solemn   declara- 
tions of  Clement  could  satisfy  Ferdinand :   his  alarm  com- 
pelled him  again  to  seek  Henry's  aid,  and  an  endeavour  to 
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excuse  Don  Sebastian's  arrest  was  the  first  step.  Henry  who 
knew  the  character  of  b'uentes  and  saw  more  clearly  into  the 
designs  of  Home  and  Spain,  assured  him  that  there  would  be  no 
need  of  his  assistance  but  that  he  was  ready  and  willing  to  lend 
it.  Ferdinand  became  importunate,  but  still  he  only  received 
similar  assurances,  and  after  much  threatening  and  insolence 
Fuentes  drew  off  his  army  to  tlie  Spanish  and  Turkish  wars 
wliile  the  papal  forces  reenforced  Archdulie  Ferdinand.  But 
notwithstanding  all  this,  so  bent  was  the  Medici  on  a  recon- 
ciliation with  Spain  that  he  even  refused  the  honour  of  being 
{^fodfatlier  to  the  young  Dauphin  of  France  lest  it  should  dis- 
please the  Spanish  monarch.  This  did  not  soften  Fuentes  who 
)iow  domineered  without  control  over  Italy,  therefore  assembling 
fresh  troops,  he  again  threw  out  menaces  and  endeavoured  to 
excite  Siena  to  revolt ;  nor  did  he  lose  the  occasion  of  a  quarrel 
between  Don  Ctesar  d'  Este  and  Lucca  about  the  possession 
of  Garfagnana,  to  try  eveiy  means  of  involving  Ferdinand 
therein,  merely  to  accuse  him  of  being  the  disturber  of  Italian 
tranquillity. 

In  the  province  of  Luuigiana  Fuentes  had  already  caused  an 
insurrection  with  mmsual  vexation  and  some  terror  to  Ferdinand 
as  it  brought  war  to  the  verge  of  his  dominions ;  Fuentes  had 
moreover  joined  Biron  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  in  their  conspi- 
racy against  Henry  and  intended  attack  on  Provence  and  Lan- 
guedoc  for  the  purpose  of  kindling  another  war  in  France.  The 
l)lot  was  discovered  and  according  to  Galluzzi  chiefly  through 
Ferdinand  s  intelligence,  which  being  inconsiderately  spoken 
of  by  Henry  with  expressions  of  personal  gratitude,  drew  down 
more  intense  hatred  from  the  Spanish  cabinet  on  the  head  of  the 
<irand  Duke  *.  The  young  Prince  of  Piombino  the  last  of  the 
Appiano  race  died  at  Genoa  in  January  100:3  and  that 
principality  fell  to  the  empire  :  Rodolph  had  long 
before  promised  it  to  Ferdinand  but  his  demands  were  so 
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exorbitant  and  the  Grand  Duke  s  terror  of  Spanish  resentment 
so  great  that  be  renounced  tbe  pursuit  and  resolved  to  bend 
still  lower  to  tbe  Spaniard.  Tliis  resolution  was  strengtb- 
ened  by  tbe  erection  of  a  fortress  at  Porto  Lungone  in  Elba 
which  with  tbe  '' Presidij''  and  a  series  of  strongholds  in 
Lunigiana  bound  liim  in  a  chain  of  iron,  so  that  he  even 
attempted  a  reconciliation  with  Don  Pietro  to  whom  Philip  HI. 
bad  given  a  pension :  every  overture  was  repulsed,  but  only 
because  the  queen  was  covertly  manceuvriug  to  marry  one  of 
her  sisters  to  the  Prince  of  Tuscany.  This  secret  was 
obtained  by  Ferdinand's  ambassador  Cosimo  Concini  from  the 
kings  confessor  as  the  real  price  of  a  reconciliation.  Ferdinand 
although  not  avei-se  would  make  no  advances,  and  tbe  death  of 

A.D.  1604.  ^^^^^^  ^^  "^P^i^  1^^^  removed  one  apparent  obstacle 
to  returning  favour.  Pietro  wrote  a  penitent  death- 
bed epistle  to  his  brother  recommending  some  of  his  natural 
children,  who  were  generously  treated,  and  Ferdinand  s  affairs 
soon  assumed  a  new  aspect.  The  investiture  of  Siena  was 
immediately  promised,  tbe  treaty  of  marriage  connnenced,  and 
every  apprehension  of  Spanish  enmity  suddenly  dissipated : 
gifts  of  considerable  value  were  mutually  presented  and  a  statue 
of  the  Spanish  king  similar  to  that  of  Cosimo  I.  at  Florence 
was  ordered  from  the  celebrated  John  of  Bologna. 

This  close  alliance  with  the  two  great  rival  powers  coupled 
with  Savoy's  enmity  kept  Ferdinand  on  the  watch  for  accidents; 
the  treaties  of  Venins  and  Lyon  with  Spain  and  Savoy  had 
skinned  the  surface  of  discontent,  but  the  wound  was  not  healed 
and  the  restless  spirit  of  diaries  Emanuel  was  ever  at  work  for 
the  disturbance  of  his  neighbours.  Bold,  subtle,  active,  and 
reckless  of  consequences,  he  is  said  to  have  always  been  as 
ready  for  the  blackest  treacher>^  as  for  the  boldest  war,  and 
when  both  of  these  failed  he  could  glide  like  a  snake  through 
all  the  perplexities  of  diplomatic  cunning  and  official  obscurity. 
Spain  could  not  brook  the  rise  of  Henrj-  IV.  from  a  mere  chief- 
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tain  of  excommunicated  heretics  to  be  her  competitor  for 
political  ascendancy  in  Europe,  where  he  was  endeavoui'ing  to 
reestablish  a  just  balance  at  her  expense.  All  parties  being 
more  or  less  exhausted  avoided  open  war  while  each  insi- 
diously  endeavoured  to  undermine  his  antagonist  :  Henry 
secretly  aided  the  Dutch  who  with  English  help  were  still 
braving  Spain,  while  Philip  fomented  plots  and  other  annoyances 
to  embroil  France  :  Elizabeth  was  dead,  and  Ferdinand's  fears 
of  displeasing  the  pope  had  hitherto  prevented  him  from 
holding  an  open  correspondence  with  James,  but  a  continual 
interchange  of  good  offices  and  secret  communications  were 
maintained  by  means  of  merchants  and  the  ministers  of  both 
nations  at  the  court  of  France,  while  the  commercial  facilities 
given  at  Leghorn  produced  similar  favours  in  England.  James 
the  Fii*st's  connexion  with  Lorraine  formed  an  excuse  for 
sending  an  ambassador  to  congratulate  him  on  his  accession  to 
the  British  throne,  and  a  treaty  was  commenced  by  Christina 
and  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  for  mariying  Henry  Prince  of  Wales 
to  a  Medici.  Henry  IV.  was  in  favour  of  the  match,  and  Fer- 
dinand was  desirous  of  allying  himself  with  a  nation  then 
beginning  to  establish  that  maritime  ascendancy  which  has  ever 
since  been  its  pride  and  safeguard.  The  tender  age  of  the 
princess  and  the  domestic  troubles  of  Mary  prevented  its 
accomplishment  for  the  moment.  The  insolence  of  Henry's 
mistress  the  Marchioness  of  Venieuil  roused  the  queen's  indig- 
nation, who  was  governed  by  Concini  and  Eleonora  Dori,  two 
Florentines  of  bad  character  belonging  to  her  suite  :  she  acted 
imprudently  intemperately  and  weakly,  so  as  to  draw  letters  of 
severe  reproof  from  the  Grand  Duke  both  on  herself  and  Concini 
whom  he  threatened  to  proclaim  a  rebel :  but  notwithstanding 
this  the  coolness  between  Ferdinand  and  Henry  was  increasing : 
Sully  had  in  fact  become  his  enemy,  and  the  delays  and 
irregular  payment  of  debt  were  a  continual  source  of  quarrel ; 
by  Sully  attributed  to  the  king's  parsimony,  and  by  the  king  to 
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Sully's   negligence.      Meanwhile   Fuentes    and   the    Sj^auish 
cahinet   were   not   idle :    they   successfully   usurped 
Porto  Longone,  Piombino,  Monaco,  Finale.  Coreggio, 
and  a  great  part  of  Lunigiana ;  this  alarmed  all  Italy  without 
arousing  the  emperor  from  his  indifference.     His  cabinet  was 
sold  to  Spain  but  a  Diet  at  length  took  up  the  business,  and 
even  HeniT  IV.  althoujrh  averse  to  Italian  affairs  now  began  to 
think  interference  necessar}%  more  especially  as  Fuentes  was 
fortifying  the  Valteline  against  both  French  and  Swiss,  and 
cutting  off  their  communication  with  Venice  by  similar  doings 
at  Sonzino.     This  general  outcry  made  Fuentes  relinquish  his 
hold  of  Lunigiana,  but  not  of  Lungone  although  considered  by 
Clement  as  blockading  Civita  Vecchia,  by  Ferdinand  as  a  bridle 
on  Porto  Ferraio  and  IjCghoni,  and  by  Genoa  as  dangerous 
to  Corsica.  The  Spaniards  kept  it  to  command  Elba,  to  protect 
Orbitello  and  Piombino,  and  defend  all  their  coast  possessions 
against  the  Dutch  and  English,  whose  squadrons  now  began  to 
show  themselves  in  those  seas.     It  wns  built  at  Prince  Dona's 
suggestion  exactly  after  the  model  of  Antwerp  citadel  and  con- 
sidered as  the  stronghold  of  the  Spanish-ItaHim  possessions  *. 
Clement  VIII.  died  on  the  tenth  of  February  and  by  a  union 
of  the  Tuscan  and   Spanish  parties  in  conclave  the  Cardinal 
Alessandro  de'  Medici  Archbishop  of  B^'lorence  was  elected  under 
the  name  of  Leo  XL  but  dying  on  the  twcMty-stveiith  of  April, 
scarcely  four  weeks  afterwai'ds,  was  su<c«  eded  by  Cardinal  Bor- 
ghese  of  Siena  as  Paul  V.     The  new  pope  was  young  and 
therefore  unwelcome  to  the  older  men  :  he  was  also  considered 
meek  and  humble,  but  a  subsequent  quarrel  with  Venice  soon 
displayed   his   audacity    confidence   and    hypocrisy. 
The  circumstances   were  as  follow.      An  infamous 
priest  of  Vicenza  called  Scipioue  Saraceno  first  attempted  to 

*  This  fort  is  now   going  to   ruin  :  The  works  are  heautiful  and  command 

Napoleon   last   resided    there  :    since  a  magnificent  harbour,  but  all  falhng 

then  it  has  been  deserted  and  looks  rapidly  into  decay, 
like  a  town  desolated  by  the  plague. 
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seduce  and  then  vindictively  traduced  a  noble  lady  of  that  city  : 
this  abominable  proceeding  roused  the  public  anger  which  was  in- 
creased by  his  having  about  the  same  time  broken  the  seals  of 
important  public  documents.  For  these  crimes  Saraceno  was 
imprisoned  and  ordered  by  the  Council  of  Ten  to  prepare  for 
trial ;  but  Paul  V.  determining  to  vindicate  ecclesiastical  privi- 
lege and  exemption  from  secular  power,  ordered  that  he  should 
be  instantly  delivered  up  to  the  Bishop  of  Vicenza.  The  Senate 
refused,  and  Papal  indignation  rose  still  higher,  especially  on 
their  renewal  of  an  old  decree  which  forbade  all  ecclesiastics  from 
acquiring  real  property  by  will  or  otherwise,  and  prohibited  the 
erection  of  sacred  edifices  on  Venetian  ground  without  that 
government  s  express  permission.  In  addition  to  these  offences 
Brandolino  Abbot  of  Narvese  who  had  committed  sundry  mur- 
ders, poisonings,  and  still  more  disgusting  crimes,  even  amongst 
liis  own  relations,  was  tried  and  executed  by  the  civil  power 
alone.  Paul  rendered  furious  at  this  accumulation  of  audacit)^ 
and  elated  by  success  in  two  similar  cases  at  Genoa  and  Lucca, 
imperiously  commanded  that  the  culprit  should  be  delivered  up 
to  his  nuncio  in  December  1005  under  pain  of  a  general  excom- 
munication, from  the  Doge  himself  to  the  lowest  senator,  and 
ill  April  1606  he  executed  this  threat,  with  the  addition  of 
nil  interdict  on  the  whole  state  if  within  twenty-four  days  every 
decree  against  ecclesiastical  liberties  and  immunities  were  not 
revoked,  and  the  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  his  nuncio !  The 
Venetians,  already  prepared  for  this,  had  given  orders  that 
the  monitorv^  should  not  be  published  in  their  dominion  :  the 
lesuits,  the  Teatines,  and  the  Capuchin  Friars  withdrew;  but 
otherwise,  public  opinion  both  spiritual  and  temporal  was  with 
the  government.  Fear,  inclination,  and  interest  of  course  had 
their  usual  influence ;  pens  were  busy  on  both  sides,  and  the 
(Cardinals  Baronio  and  Bellarmino  with  the  celebrated  Fra  Paulo 
Sarpi  particularly  distinguished  themselves.  It  was  however  not 
the  pen  but  the  sword  to  which  Pope  Paul  trusted  for  the  removal 
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of  this  difficulty,  and  both  sides  made  ready  for  war  :  France, 
Spain,  and  Tuscany  interfered  as  mediators ;  the  cause  of 
Venice  was  their  own,  yet  none  were  prepared  or  willing  for 
hostilities.  Paul  complained  of  being  forsaken  by  the  princes 
but  was  finally  brought  to  reason  by  his  fears  of  France  and 
England,  and  his  mistrust  of  Spain,  so  that  the  affair  terminated 
peaceably  in  the  following  year. 

The  imdecidedconduct  of  James  I.  kept  Europe  in  suspense ; 
the  glory  of  Elizabeth  oppressed  him,  her  helmet  and  corse- 
let were  too  ponderous  for  a  mere  pedant  to  sustain  and  the 
national  spirit  was  for  a  while  repressed,  until  gathering  new 
force  it  burst  on  his  son's  head  and  destroyed  the  monarchy. 
His  alliance  was  sought  by  Holland,  France,  and  Spain;  but 
peace  with  the  last  was  universally  unpoj)ular  because  it  gave 
time  for  the  reestablishment  of  her  connnerce  and  exhausted 
treasur}'.  The  Medician  Princess  was  still  too  young  for  the 
marriage  treaty  to  make  any  progress,  but  the  intercourse  be- 
tween England  and  Tuscany  augmented ;  the  merchants  who 
traded  to  Leghorn  hiid  peculiar  privileges,  their  counsel  was 
desii'ed  and  their  skill  employed  in  managing  the  Tuscan  maiine 
and  private  trade  of  Ferdinand ;  he  in  fact  shared  in  the  profits 
of  their  privateering  war  against  the  Spaniards  and  employed 
them  in  the  forced  trade  with  America  as  well  as  in  the  Pied 
Sea  and  Levant.  Legliorn  had  therefore  become  a  place  of 
great  commercial  importiince  to  England ;  it  was  filled  with 
the  permanent  establishments  of  her  subjects,  and  the  two 
countries  were  on  the  most  cordial  terms  ;  yet,  says  Gdluzzi, 
a  book  was  published  in  London  in  1005  by  Edward  Blount 
giving  an  abusive  account  of  Tjiscany;  Robert  Dallington 
the  author,  he  supposes  must  have  been  misled  by  some  dis- 
contented Tuscan  as  the  book  is  full  of  lies  and  invectives 
against  that  nation  and  its  sovereign.  Without  entering  into 
that  historian's  feelings  it  is  but  fair  to  quote  the  character  then 
attributed  by  a  foreigner  to  the  Tuscan  people ;  and  by  the 


native  of  a  country  in  those  close  habits  of  intimacy  which  are 
formed  by  reciprocal  interests  :  thus  viewing  it  we  can  scarcely 
admit  the  description  to  be  pure  scandal  though  probably  an  ex- 
aggerated picture,  charged  too  with  some  self-evident  falsehoods. 
'I  From  the  position  of  the  country,  and  the  badness  of  the 
air,"  says  Dallington,  "  wliich  being  under  the  mountains  is 
subject  to  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  ;  from  the  sterile  soil 
wliich  cannot  produce  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  year  s  consump- 
tion without  succours  from  abroad ;  from  the  nature  of  the 
people,  ambitious,  niggardly,  ignorant,  vain-glorious,  dissimula- 
tors, envious,  enemies  of  strangers,  voluptuaries,  boasters, 
cowards,  low-minded,  jealous,  eager  of  gain,  and  totally  devoid 
of  genius  *!  Their  prince  corpulent  in  person;  not  beneficent; 
avaricious;  a  usurj^er  of  fraternal  inheritance;  his  peoples 
oppressor;  a  monopolizer  and  retailer  of  food  ;  violent,  unjust, 
usurious,  hated  by  the  nation  ;  weak  in  force  ;  strong  in  riches ; 
which  he  spends  in  corrupting  the  courts  of  Rome  and  Spain, 
and  finally  causes  his  people  to  exist  in  misery"  f .  With  pro- 
bahly  some  truth  in  this  character  which  partly  agrees 
with  certain  Florentine  writers  of  an  eariier  date,  there  ^'^'  ^^^^' 
are  mingled  many  lies  and  assertions  that  contradict  themselves, 
and  its  publication  although  vexing  to  Ferdinand  did  not  alter 
liis  behaviour  to  the  British  nation,  whose  subjects  along  with 
tliose  of  France  seem  to  have  infused  an  energetic  spirit  into 
his  marine,  accompanied  by  a  thirst  of  glory  superior  to  that  of 
destroying  infidels  and  pirates,  and  gave  rise  to  expeditions  of 
far  more  importance.  Amongst  these  was  one  against  the  city 
of  Bona  in  the  name  and  under  the  auspices  of  Prince  Cosimo 
then  seventeen  years  old,  whiiji  being  completely  successful  was 
hailed  by  the  nation  as  a  good  omen  of  his  future  life.  His  mar- 
riage with  the  Archduchess  Maddalena  of  Austria,  the  Queen 
of  Spain's  sister,  was  still  pending,  and  Ferdinand's  intimacy 

*  Gaiaeo  was  about  this  period  a  Professor  in  the  Pisan  University! 
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\\ith  Philip  III.  became  every  day  more  close  while  that  with 
Henry  IV.  proportional )ly  waned  and  this  coolness  increased 
on  Don  Giovanni  de'  Medici's  retirement  from  that  monarch's 
service  by  whom  he  was  much  favoured.  Ferdinand  about 
the  same  time  acquired  the  fief  of  Pitigliano  a  pos- 
session of  the  Orsini  family  before  noticed,  which 
though  partly  dependent  had  always  been  a  thorn  in  the  side 
of  Tuscany ;  and  thus  was  extinguished  what  Cosimo  I.  used 
to  call  the  "-match  of  Italian  wars.''  Prince  Cosimo's  mar- 
riage was  this  year  solenmized  by  proxy  at  Gratz,  and  a  new 
gateway  was  opened  in  the  wall  of  Florence  for  the  Austrian 
bride,  who  on  entering  received  the  crown  of  Tuscany  from 
Ferdinand  himself,  and  the  city  blazed  with  its  customary 
taste  and  magnificence  !  The  news  of  a  signal  victory  gained 
about  this  time  by  the  Tuscan  galleys  with  an  immense  capture 
of  treasure  arrived  opportunely  to  fill  the  cup  of  Ferdinands 
satisfaction  ;  but  it  was  his  last. 

A  small  Tuscan  squadron  had  intercepted  the  great  periodical 
convoy  from  Alexandria  to  Constantinople  and  after  a  severe 
action  captured  or  disi)ersed  the  whole :  two  galleons  and  seven 
other  vessels  with  a  booty  of  more  than  2,000,000  of  ducats 
fell  into  the  victor's  hands  as  Ferdinand  himself  acltnowledged 
to  Heniy  IV.,  but  according  to  public  fame  much  more,  on 
account  of  the  numerous  prisonei*s  of  rank  whose  ransoms  in- 
creased the  general  value.  For  forty  years  this  convoy  had  never 
been  molested  by  Christians,  but  the  Chevalier  de  Beauregard 
a  Frenchman  of  the  Florentine  femily  of  Guadagni  at 
last  brought  all  this  prize  in  triumph  to  Leghorn  and 
laid  it  at  the  feet  of  his  sovereign.  The  envy  of  both  France 
and  Spain  was  excited  by  such  unlooked-for  success,  as  both  were 
in  want  of  money :  Ferdinand  s  triumph  was  at  its  height,  but 
extremes  touch:  his  joy,  his  reign,  and  his  life  came  all  to 
nothing,  and  he  died  on  the  seventh  of  February  1609  just  as 
he  was  about  to  resign  the  government  to  Cosimo. 
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We  may  believe  the  historian  of  the  grand  duchy  when  he 
asserts  that  Ferdinand  was  the  first  of  Medician  princes 
wliose  death  caused  any  sorrow  ;  but  whether  from  his  virtues 
and  beneficence,  or  bitter  recollections  of  what  had  been  and 
feai*s  of  what  might  come,  is  more  difiScult  to  determine.  As 
a  Medici  and  a  cardinal  it  must  be  confessed  that  his  chance 
of  natui'al  or  acquired  virtues  was  extremely  slender  and  he 
tlierefore  deserves  great  praise  for  breaking  through  the  habits  of 
his  race  and  entering  the  pale  of  humanity.  Ferdinand's  govern- 
ment was  marked  by  all  the  subtlety  of  his  family  and  country, 
but  he  was  more  just  and  politic  and  less  cruel  than  his  prede- 
cessors, and  like  Cosimo  looked  on  public  prosperity  as  the 
sui'est  means  to  self-aggrandizement.  Personally  fmgal  after 
he  became  Grand  Duke,  he  was  yet  magnificent  in  public  and 
expended  large  sums  on  the  general  improvement  of  Tuscany. 
He  found  no  occasion  for,  nor  did  he  use  much  severity  in 
his  rule,  because  the  old  democratic  spirit  was  extinct  or 
quiet  under  the  golden  yoke  of  monarchy  :  independence  had 
turned  to  adulation,  boldness  to  fawning,  and  all  the  turbulence 
of  liberty  to  licentious  softness  and  mental  slavery.  As  a 
cardmal,  Ferdinand  was  dissolute  without  being  singular ;  but 
us  a  sovereign  he  reformed,  and  his  marriage  restored  order 
and  comparative  morality  to  the  court.  As  a  cardinal  too  he 
was  fierce,  haughty,  bold,  and  independent :  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  faction  he  feared  no  pope,  brooked  no  control,  even 
from  the  Vatican ;  withstood  the  ferocious  Sixtus  whom  he 
himself  had  created,  and  haughtily  vindicated  his  own  inde- 
pendence. 

Sktus  had  forbidden  short  arms  to  be  worn  on  pain  of 
death,  yet  one  day  from  Prince  Farnese's  pocket  tumbled  a 
small  pistol  at  the  very  feet  of  the  pontiff :  he  was  ordered  to 
be  hung  the  same  night  at  the  first  hour.  Ferdinand,  then  on 
good  terms  with  Cardinal  Famese,  determined  to  save  his 
kinsman  and  found  means  to  retard  every  clock  in  Rome,  one 
full  hour,  all  except  the  pontiff's :  at  the  moment  appointed  for 
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execution  he  repaired  to  the  Vatican  and  demanded  mercy  for 
his  friend  :  Sixtus  seeing  that  the  time  was  passed  and,  as  he 
thought,  the  execution  over,  most  graciously  accorded  it ; 
whereupon  Ferdinaud  repaired  to  the  castle  of  Saint  Angelo 
and  carried  off  the  prince  in  triumph.  The  pope  was  exaspe- 
rated at  this  trick  and  also  annoyed  by  Ferdinand's  haughtiness 
insolence,  and  notorious  lasci>iousness ;  therefore  resolved  in 
despite  of  every  obhgation  to  arrest  the  cardinal  himself.  He 
was  accordingly  summoned  to  the  Vatican,  but  cognizant  of 
the  pope  s  intention  armed  himself  with  a  cuirass  and  short 
weapons,  made  his  Florentine  adherents  occupy  every  door 
passage  and  approach  to  the  papal  palace,  and  then  boldly 
entered  the  audience-chamber !  Sixtus  was  informed  of  all, 
and  cautiouslv  dissemblinf:j  received  him  as  usual :  Ferdinand 
bowed  profoundly,  and  purposely  letting  fall  his  robe  a 
cuirass  glittered  from  beneath !  On  seeing  this  the  pontiff  ex- 
claimed. *'  Mfj  lord  cardinal,  my  lord  cardinal,  tchat  may  this 
raiment  he?"  ''This,''  said  Ferdinand  slowly  raising  the 
purple  garment ;  **  This,  O  most  holy  father,  is  the  habit  of  a 
'•  cardinal;  and  this,''  thro^ving  open  the  drapery  and  striking 
his  mailed  breast,  '*  This  is  the  habit  of  an  Italian  prince ! " 
"  Cardinal,  cardinal,"  returned  Sixtus,  ''we  are  able  to  strike 
"  the  scarlet  hat  from  thy  head  ! "  "  And  if  your  holiness 
"  remove  the  hat  of  felt,  why  then  I  must  replace  it  by  one  of 
"  tempered  steel "  exclaimed  the  audacious  Medici  and  straight- 
way  left  the  apartment !  Then  traversing  Rome  with  all  his 
followers  he  remained  three  days  there  as  if  to  defy  the  pontiff 
ere  he  retired  coolly  and  leisurely  into  Tuscany  ! 

This  bold  spirit  did  not  remain  with  him  on  the  throne :  an 
ecclesiastic  himself  with  an  archbishop  for  liis  counsellor,  and 
endeavouring  to  conciliate  Rome,  papal  encroachments  were 
allowed  a  clear  course,  and  clerical  insolence,  especially  of  the 
Jesuits,  kept  pace  with  its  rapacity.  Usimbardi  compelled  the 
latter  to  contribute  at  least  partially  to  public  expense,  but 
Ferdinand  was  weak  ;  he  tolerated  these  the  most  able  rapaci- 


ous and  successful  of  church  robbers ;  they  gave  him  infinite 
vexation,  j-et  he  interceded  with  Henry  IV.  for  their  return  to 
France,  and  but  for  such  protection  the  people  would  have  soon 
driven  them  from  Tuscany. 

Ferdinand  left  four  sons  and  four  daughters :  Cosimo  II., 
Francis,  Charles,'and  Lorenzo  ;  Eleonora,  Caterina,  Maddalena 
and  Claudia  :  his  intention  was  to  establish  the  younger  princes 
in  independent  estates  away  from  Tuscany  in  order  to  prevent 
such  quarrels  as  had  occurred  between  him  and  his  brothers  ; 
Nvith  this  view   he   undertook  an  unsuccessful  expedition  to 
Cyprus,  and  even  wanted  to  establish  a  principality  in  the 
Brazils  as  well  as  on  the  coast  of  Africa  near  Sierra  Leone, 
but  Spanish  enmity  prevented  all.     He  said  that  the  air  of 
Florence  engendered  subtle  brains  and  that  "  brothers  rarely 
"  agreed  together  "  wherefore  he  desired  to  keep  them  sepa- 
rate.    Pozzo  Archbishop  of  Pisa,  Vinta,  and  Usimbardi  served 
him  confidentially  during  all  his  reign.     To  Usimbardi  were 
attributed  all  national   ameliorations;    to   Pozzo   the  whole 
policy  in  favour  of  France,  and  to  Vinta  the  perfect  system  of 
intelligence  that  was  established  by  Ferdinand.     A  wise  selec- 
tion of  ministers  is  at  least  due  to  him,  but  his  double  dealing 
between  France  and  Spain  lost  him  the  confidence  of  one 
without  gaining  the  other,  until  humbled  into  acts  of  almost 
cringing  obsequiousness.     The  treaty  of  Lyon,  concluded  with 
Savoy,  by  shutting  out  France  from  Italy  perhaps  excused  a 
timid  politician,  whose  talent  lay  in  secrecy  and  intrigue,  for 
endeavouring  to  propitiate  a  power  which  hung  like  an  avalanche 
over  his  country ;  but  he  probably  disgusted  both  Henry  and 
Sully  by  his  duplicity.     The  loss  of  such  friends  tells  harshly 
on  his  character ;  yet  it  is  a  singular  fact  and  honourable  to 
Ferdinand,  that  his  three  principal  mmisters  should  have  worked 
well  and  amicably  together  for  the  long  period  of  one-and- 
twenty  years;  a  proof  of  the  absence  or  powerlessness  of 
intrigue,  the  fidelity  of  the  ministers,  and  the  sovereign's  con- 
stancy.    During  this  reign  Giovanbatista  Concini  succeeded 
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Torello  as  Auditor  Fiscal  but  having  been  involved  in  the 
intrigues  of  Francesco's  court  could  never  gain  the  confidence 
of  Ferdinand,  although  he  was  Vinta's  brother-m-law  and  son 
of  Cosimo's  favourite  minister :  the  little  ftxvour  he  ever 
enjoyed  was  lost  by  an  attempt  to  justify  the  infiimous  conduct 
of  his  son  at  the  French  court.  He  died  in  ICOC  and  his 
successor  Paulo  Vinta  expired  shortly  after  the  Grand  Duke, 
leaving  Pietro  Cavallo  da  Pontremoli  in  charge  of  the  fiscal 
department  of  whom  there  will  be  hereafter  occasion  to  speak. 
Succeeding  a  man  like  Francis  it  needed  but  little  exertion  for 
Ferdinand  to  be  deemed  a  better  prince  than  he  really  was ; 
but  besides  a  certain  love  of  popularity,  he  possessed  much 
sociability  and  urbanity  of  disposition,  and  was  totally  free 
from  Spanish  pride  and  stiffness,  and  all  that  melancholy 
reserve  so  conspicuous  and  mipopular  in  Francis.  He  loved 
to  let  the  prince  expand  into  the  companion,  and  as  such  dis- 
played all  the  agreeable  talents  of  liis  family  :  absorbed  in  the 
higher  affairs  of  state  and  foreign  politics,  he  avoided  that 
vexatious  meddling  with  private  affiiii-s  so  customary  in  the 
two  preceding  reigns,  and  while  maintaining  almost  all  pubhc 
departments  as  Cosimo  left  them,  they  were  allowed  to  work 
alone,  and  people  in  general  became  more  satisfied  with  the 
administration  of  justice.  All  these  things  caused  Ferdinand  I. 
to  be  regretted  and  the  accession  of  a  youth  of  eighteen  to  the 
throne  of  Tuscany  did  not  diminish  the  feeling. 


CoTEMPORARY  MoNARCHS.—England :  Elizabeth  until  1G03;  then  James 
I. — Scotland  :  James  VI.  until  1603  ;  then  King  of  Great  Britain. — France  : 
Henry  III.  until  1589;  then  Henry  IV.— Spain  :  Philip  II.  until  1598; 
then  Philip  III. — Portugal :  Sebastian  until  1578. — Naples  and  Sicily:  Philip 
the  Second  and  Third  of  Spain. — Popes:  Sixtus  V.  until  August  1590;  then 
Urban  VII.,  Gregory  XIV.  until  October  1591 ;  then  Innocent  IX.  until 
29th  December,  1591  ;  then  Clement  VIII.,  January,  1592,  until  February, 
1604;  then  Leo  XL,  from  1st  to  the  27th  April,  1604;  then  Paul  V.  in  May, 
1604. — German  Emperor  :  Rodolph  IL— Sultan  :  Mahomet  IH.  until  1593  ; 
then  Achmet. 
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A.D.  1609. 


COSIMO  THE  SECOND, 

GRAND  DUKE   OF   TUSCANY. 

A  PROFOUND  veneration  for  all  his  father's  acts  and  opinions 
us  well  as  their  own  sagacity  and  general  efficiency,  prevented 
Ferdinand  from  making  any  great  changes  in  the 
state  machinery:  his  three  principal  ministers  were 
treated  as  private  friends  and  shared  his  affections  after  his 
own  family  :  Pozzo  and  Usimbardi  who  conducted  his  private 
trade  participated  also  in  its  profits,  and  Vinta  with  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  affairs  was  otherwise  and  generously  rewarded. 
In  the  year  1600  Ferdinand  created  a  new  council  named  the 
''Consulta''  for  the  especial  purpose  of  examining  petitions, 
and  the  proposition  of  consequent  measures  of  administration 
and  justice :  this,  which  seems  also  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
appeal  court  from  fiscal  decisions,  weakened  the  auditor's  power 
and  rendered  his  judgments  less  arbitrary  and  more  equitable. 
The  secret  or  privy  council  was  more  occupied  with  foreign 
affairs  and  great  commercial  measures  than  with  private  business, 
which  principally  fell  to  the  ''Pratica  Secreta"  and  other  in- 
ferior courts,  and  thus  removed  the  crown  a  step  further  from  its 
subjects'  mdividual  affairs.  The  citizens  also  being  now  gene- 
rally admitted  to  state  honours  and  offices,  had  nearly  lost  all 
that  factious  animosity  against  the  sovereign  and  his  party  which 
existed  when  republican  turbulence  was  first  broken  up  and 
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compelled  to  a  feverish  disunited  and  uneasy  obedience.  The 
choice  of  magistracies  having  been  at  first  principally  confined 
to  the  capital  created  a  degree  of  jealousy  in  the  provinces  which 
Cosimo  I.  and  Francesco  had  both  endeavoured  to  reduce  by 
the  establishment  of  perfect  equality  throughout  the  state,  and 
the  continued  pressure  of  despotism  as  it  were  amalgamated 
the  variety  of  public  feeling  and  softened  republican  asperity 
There  was  also  a  superficial  improvement  of  society,  and  yet 
the  first  step  was  then  made  towards  that  descent  down  which 
the  nation  has  ever  since  been  gliding :  refinement  and  gentle- 
ness have  increased,  the  people  are  more  polished,  more  amiable, 
and  probably  more  \drtuous ;  but  the  free  impressive  stamp  of 
tlie  old  republican  was  then  with  some  exceptions  completely 
obliterated,  or  only  to  be  met  with  stmggling,  as  it  now  is, 
through  a  milder  but  still  micongenial  atmosphere.  With 
Ferdinand  the  laws  were  better  obeyed,  and  more  by  inclmation 
than  fear,  and  the  interest  of  prince  and  people  was  more 
identified  than  under  liis  predecessors. 

The  Grand  Duchess  Christina's  example  too  reformed  courtly 
manners,  introduced  more  decency  and  morality,  at  least  on  the 
surface,  preserved  an  appearance  of  virtue,  and  was  therefore 
no  allm-ement  to  vice  :  virtue  was  reverenced  in  name  if  not  in 
essence ;  fewer  crimes  were  committed  by  the  citizens ;  a  greater 
respect  was  paid  to,  and  a  more  reasonable  intercourse  main- 
tained with  women ;  and  although  excessive  jealousy  on  points 
of  honour  had  now  also  become  more  rational  and  disciplined, 
there  may  be  a  question  whether  this  too  was  not  an  early 
symptom  of  the  decay  of  that  personal  spirit  and  bold  energetic 
character  so  conspicuous  in  their  republican  forefathers.  The 
sovereign  jurisdiction  was  much  obstructed  by  an  insolent  and 
presumptuous  priesthood  which  claimed  immunity  from  all  taxes 
laws  and  restraints  but  those  imposed  by  the  Church ;  which 
was  absorbing  all  real^property  in  the  state,  and  proportionably 
abstracting  from  the  power  and  revenues  of  government,  while 
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Ferduiand  showed  a  disgraceful  weakness  in  yielding  to  their 
encroachments. 

The  Church  territory  and  Lombardy  still  swarmed  with 
bandits  and  necessarily  infected  the  Tuscan  borders,  notwith- 
sUmding  all  Ferdinand's  efforts  to  stave  off  tliis  evil  at  least  from 
the  interior,  but  ecclesiastical  immunities  and  encroachments 
shackled  him  :  a  bull  of  Gregoiy  XIV.  in  1591  by  introducing 
new  pretensions  boldly  infringed  on  the  sovereign  power  and 
protected  vagabonds,  and  Ferdinand  was  weak  enough  to  suffer 
it;  for  he  was  no  longer  the  Italian  prince  who  bearded  Sixtus; 
tlie  steel  cap  and  cuirass  were  forgotten,  and  benduig  submis- 
sively to  Ptome  he  allowed  the  Bishop  of  Montepulciano  to  deny 
absolution  to  every  public  officer  who  should  presume  even  to 
demand  the  Gabelle  from  ecclesiastics  !  Armed  with  the  bull 
of  ''Ciena  Domini''  these  harpies  refused,  both  at  Pisa  and 
in  the  Val-di-Chiana,  to  share  the  expenses  of  draining  though 
they  reaped  the  benefit ;  at  Siena  an  appeal  was  made  to  the 
Iioman  courts  against  the  Tuscan  sovereign  for  presuming  to 
demand  tolls  from  the  priesthood,  and  mianimous  resistance 
was  everywhere  opposed  to  his  authority.  The  nuncio  who 
secretly  encouraged  this  made  a  merit  of  pacifying  it,  and  sold 
this  favour  at  a  high  price  to  Ferdinand.  The  Jesuits  and  other 
recent  orders  were  the  most  rapacious  ;  they  swindled  families 
out  of  their  inheritance,  destroyed  their  peace  and  happiness, 
and  impoverished  all  they  touched :  in  Florence  the  people 
were  outrageous,  a  general  ferment  pervaded  the  nation,  and 
even  the  Grand  Duke,  as  he  himself  asserts,  completely  shared 
it.  His  complaints  are  strongly  expressed  in  a  letter  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Florence  wherein  he  avers  that  the  transfer 
tmd  commerce  of  real  property  was  destroyed  by  its  being  for 
the  most  part  swallowed  up  in  religious  institutions,  and  thus 
the  many  were  injured  by  the  few.  Public  indignation  de- 
manded a  present  remedy,  public  feeling  was  strong,  and  its 
voice  stem:    the   case  was  accordingly  brought  before  the 
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senate  the  judges  and  other  magistrates  ;  the  statutes  of  Siena 
Venice  Milan  and  Genoa  were  examined,  but  more  especially 
those  of  republican  Florence  which  expressly  prohibited  the 
willing  of  property  to  the  "  Non  ConferenW'^  or  those  who  did 
not  contribute  to  the  public  burdens.  The  result  showed  that 
commerce  was  impeded  by  the  ecclesiastics,  who  had  incor- 
porated no  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  real  property  of 
Tuscany,  and  an  instantaneous  remedy  became  necessaiy. 
But  an  unexpected  opposition  sprung  up  from  the  learned 
profession;  the  lawyers  to  everybody's  surprise  deprecated 
an  absolute  decision  without  reference  to  the  pope,  as  contrary 
to  canon-law  and  ecclesiastical  liberty  and  independence ; 
and  moreover  threatened  the  Senate  with  pontifical  censures 
if  they  persisted.  The  Grand  Duke  became  alarmed,  the 
Senate  was  divided,  and  all  the  solid  reasoning  of  the  senator 
Niccolo  di  Giunta  was  of  no  avail.  He  argued  that  the  posses- 
sion of  real  property  was  the  surest  guai'antee  for  obedience 
and  good  citizenship ;  its  transfer  to  an  insulated  community 
claiming  total  independence  of  the  state,  was  ruin  to  the 
sovereign  authority,  poverty  to  the  people,  and  destruction 
to  the  constitution  ;  and  he  accused  the  lawyers  of  recklessly 
promulgating  such  opinions  because  Florence  was  not  their 
native  country  and  they  were  indifferent  to  the  consequences. 
Ferdinand  cowered  under  the  frowns  of  the  Vatican ;  the  ver- 
min went  on  devouring,  and  led  by  Jesuits  bared  every  spot 
of  its  nutriment ;  everything  was  corrupted  ;  property  fell  as  if 
by  magic  from  its  owners'  hands ;  peace  fled  before  the  spoilers, 
and  discord  blighted  domestic  happiness :  but  still  the  monarch's 
weakness  encouraged  their  audacity  and  even  protected  them 
from  the  vengeance  of  an  indignant  people  ! 

He  acted  more  vigorously  at  Leghorn  where  he  invited  the 
numerous  Dutch  and  English  pirates  who  infested  the  Medi- 
terranean after  the  war,  to  settle  in  safety,  free  from  the  conse- 

♦  Literally  the  useless  or  unproductive  citizens. 
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quences  of  every  crime  not  actually  committed  in  Tuscany.  In 
1590  and  159'2  laws  were  made  to  encourage  all  settlers  there, 
and  when  Clement  VIII.  declared  Ancona  to  be  a  free  port  in 
1593  Ferdinand  also  published  a  proclamation  permitting  sub- 
jects of  any  nation  to  partake  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
Leghorn.  This  was  mainly  intended  to  favour  the  Jews,  and 
formed  the  basis  of  that  city's  freedom  and  universal  neutrality; 
these  were  subsequently  acknowledged  and  guaranteed  by  all 
Em-opean  powers  at  eveiy  general  peace,  and  as  often  broken 
by  the  strongest.  Thus  was  completed  the  great  national  work 
of  Ferdinand  I.,  an  enlightened  and  honourable  achievement, 
accomplished  solely  by  the  arts  of  peace,  without  injustice  or 
bloodshed,  and  essentially  conducive  to  human  happiness. 

His  engineering  projects  were  of  a  bold  conception;  for 
instance,  the  drahiing  of  the  Perugian  lake  an  expanse  of  one 
hundred  and  three  square  miles,  was  worthy  of  praise,  and  had 
it  been  properly  seconded  by  the  Roman  engineers  2,000,000 
of  ducats  were  expected  to  be  gained  by  an  estimated  outlay  of 
one-twentieth  of  that  sum;  the  desiccation  of  Val-di-Chiana 
was  his  great  object  and  partly  accomplished,  but  as  this  sub- 
ject will  be  hereafter  noticed  it  is  now  only  necessary  to  ob- 
serve that  the  lake  of  Fuccecchio,  the  plains  of  Pisa,  and  the 
Val-di-Nievole,  all  bear  testimony  to  Ferdinand's  wish  of 
amelioratmg  the  physical  condition  of  Tuscany  and  promoting 
agriculture  even  at  the  expense  of  commerce.  The  Senese 
]\Iaremma  too  was  not  neglected,  but  a  fatality  seemed  to  attend 
the  Medici  in  that  quarter,  and  both  their  legislation  and 
drainage  were  singularly  pernicious. 

The  ruinous  corn-laws  of  Francis  I.  had  reduced  that  pro- 
vince nearly  to  desolation,  and  the  whole  drift  of  his  regulations 
up  to  1572  actually  assisted  marsh  miasma  in  depopulating 
the  country,  either  by  death,  or  emigration  to  the  neighbour- 
hoods of  Castro,  Roncilione,  Pitigliano,  Santa  Fiore  and  Scan- 
zano.     Notwthstanding  the  devastations  of  war  this  province 
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was  recovering  a  little  of  its  ancient  energy  uiiJer  Cosimo  I. 
who  left  the  corn  traJc  free  as  in  the  days  of  liberty  ;  he  thus 
mainUiined  an  agricultural  spirit,  and  the  increased  cultivation, 
and  cattle  trade  from  1500  to  157-4  proved  his  wisdom  as  far 
as  it  extended.     Francesco's  accession  was   more  deadly  than 
the  miasma,  and  the  broad  alluvial  plains  of  the  iNIaremma 
were  made  subservient  to  Florence  alone ;  they  were  ecjual  to 
this  supply  and  far  beyond  it,  had  any  other  outlet  been  allowed 
for  their  produce  ;  but  it  was  a  nuixim  of  i'rancis  that  Siena 
should  be  squeezed  dry  for  the  sake  of  the  capital,  by  which  he 
almost  realized  the   fable  of  the  golden  eggs.     The   mutual 
accusations  of  Florentines  and  Senesc  about  ruining  that  pro- 
vince induced  Ferdinand  to  think  of  separating  the  ^laremma 
and  placing  it  under  Florentine  jurisdiction ;  but  he  was  de- 
terred by  Usimbai'di's  fears  of  cimsing  discontent  if  not  revolt 
amongst  a  people  so  sensitive  and  attached  to  every  vestige  of 
republican  liberty,  who  moreover  had  not  bowed  their  ueck 
to  the  yoke  so  easily  as  Florence.     Siena  was  always  a  tender 
part  of  the  IMediciau  state,  wherefore  Ferdinand  conlined  him-' 
self  ti  road-making  and  other  undoubted  benefits  ;  to  restoring 
Grosseto  and  generally  improving  the  province,  and  in  1592 
he  created  a  superintending  board  of  drainage,  roads,  public 
works,  tillage,  and  cleanliness  for  all  inhabited  places.     His 
efforts  to  drain  the  great  swamp  of  Castighone  della  Pescaia 
were  false  in  princijilo  as   applied   to  that  place,  and  conse- 
quently  failed ;    and   at   the   marshy    expanse    near    Massa- 
marittima  they  were  not  entirely  successful.     He   planted  a 
colony  at  Sovaua,  erected  dwellings  there,  provided  every  sort 
of  accommodation  for  tho  colonists,  and  encouraged  people  of 
capit:il  to  till  the  land  by  granting  them  feudal  tenures  and  every 
other  support  and  favour  in  his  power.   He  seems  to  have  been 
quite  aware  of  the  advantages  of  a  free  trade  in  corn  as  it  affected 
aj^ricultunil  industn',  vet  in  common  with  everv  I'lorcntine  was 
so  blinded  by  the  silly  notion  of  all  the  grain  leaving  the  coun- 
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try  that  his  more  enhghtened  views  became  dim.  and  half 
measures  which  defeated  themselves,  were  substituted  for  sound 
and  legitimate  acts  of  government.     In  1588  half  the  crop  of 
gram  was  allowed  to  be  exported  on  payment  of  the  full  duty 
imposed  by  his  predecessor,  and  continued  by  himself;  a  use- 
less  boon,  because  the  t^x  alone  absorbed  all  profit,  independent 
of  the  vexatious  interference  from  crown  ollicers  and  all  tho 
annoying   imjiediraents   of  a  jealous   legislation.     Ferdinand 
however  would  not  give  up  this  tax  because  he  had  been  fool- 
ishly  persuaded  that  the  payment  of  it  would  fall  on  the  foreign 
consumer,  forgetting  that  a  duty  higher  than  goods  will  bear, 
amounts?  U)  prohibition  and  ruins  tho  producer.     The  long  con' 
tinued  scarcity  induced  him  to  suspend  this  absurd  law.  which 
however  had  already  done  its  work,  and  no  exportation  followed 
Its  reestablishment  in  1599  ;  but  a  succession  of  restrictive  acts 
destroyed  the  remnants  of  Seuese  industry  and  led  to  exile 
death  and  desolation.     Tho  weakness  and  ignorance  of  Fer- 
dmand   on    this    subject   coupled   with    the    usual    princely 
reluctance  tx)  rehnquish  any  tax   however  unprofitable  and 
Jnjunous,   made   him   listen  to   the   clamours   of  the  unen- 
hghtened    many,   rather   than  to  the  solid   reasons   of  the 
instructed   few ;   and  amongst  the  latter  more   especially  to 
those  of  his  minister  Usimbardi  Bishop  of  Arezzo  who  loudly 
blamed  the  law  of  1592  for  attempting  to  regulate  the  price  o{ 
com  and  force  it  to  market  against  the  producer  s  will  and  in- 
terest.     •'  This  law."  exclaims  Usimbardi,  "  will  do  infinite 
•|  mischief:  each  man  will  conceal  his  corn  and  use  every  art 
"  to  carry  back  to  his  own  granary  that  which  ho  has  been 
"  compelled  U)  take  to  market,by  repurchasing  it  in  a  variety  of 
•'  fraudulent  modes  which  never  would  have  been  adopted  had 
"  the  pnce  remained  free ;  for  in  that  case  the  quantity  forced 
••  by  law  into  tho  market  would  have  maintained  com  at  ita 
••  present  price,  or  a  little  higher,  and  so  much  ^ould  not  then 
*•  be  kept  from  market  as  now  is.  in  despite  of  aU  the  gibbets  and 
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"  Siicrifls'  officers."  "  Here"  fin  the  Val-di-Cliiaua)  "I  believe 
"  tLere  is  plenty,  but  from  the  above  cause  we  have  the 
•'  appearance  of  scarcity."  Such  attempts,  absurd  and  pernicious 
as  they  are,  to  compel  the  price  of  food  and  money,  are  not  yet 
relinquished  even  in  more  cnhgliteucd  countries  than  Tuscany 
'was  at  that  epoch. 

The  spij-it,  riches,  and  a=^  yet  unexhausted  energy  of  Florence, 
the  comparative  houltliincss  of  its  climate,  tlio  denser  popula- 
tion of  its  territory,  tlie  fewer  opposing  diilicultics  to  agricul- 
ture, and  the  impulse  given  to  it  l)y  the  iMedician  g.)veniment, 
in  some  degree  neutralized  the  evils  of  such  legislation ;  and 
repeated  scarcities  by  maintaining  com  at  a  high  price  attracted 
capital  and  produced  agricultural  competition  ;  for  it  was  argued 
that  while  any  arable  land  remained  untilled  it  would  be  mere 
folly  to  rely  on  strangers  for  subsistence,  and  that  commerce  and 
manufactures  should  bemadesul)servient  to  agriculture,  and  used 
only  as  waste-pipes  for  the  suq)lus  of  predial  labour,  produce, 
and  capital.     The  tide  in  fact  set  so  strongly  towards  agrarian 
speculations  that  even  merchants  who  had  been  lon^^  resident 
in   foreign  countries,  such   as   the   Geriui   and   Corsini  from 
London,  the  Torregiani  from  Kuremburg.  the  Ximencs  from 
Portugal,  besides  many  others,  renounced  trade,  returned  to 
Florence,  and  employed  all  their  capital  on  the  land.     Many 
rules  were  established  to  dcfnie  the  reciprocal  obligations  of 
propi-ietor  and  farmer,  and  several  laws  touching  the  introduc- 
tion of  white  mulberry-trees  were  consolidated  and  published  in 
1C07,  but  assisted  in  their  ellect  by  a  vast  and  gratuitous  dis- 
tribution of  plants  from  the  grand-ducal  nurseries  ;  nor  were 
the  olive  and  vine  less  fostered  or  less  prosperous,  so  that 
Tuscan  husbandry  soon  became  celebrated  as  the  most  flourish- 
ing in  Italy. 

From  this  branched  forth  the  more  elegant  and  rcfmed, 
though  less  useful  Uistc  of  gardening,  which  raj)idly  attracted 
the  rarest  ornamental  exotics  of  the  world  and  Ferdinand's 
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private  garde,,  became  the  model  of  aJl  subsequent  pleasure- 
giomds  m  luscanv.  The  ]!ota„ic  Gordon  at  Pisa  was 
es,ab.isbea  in  ,503;  and  through  the  exertions "f  C^lbZ 

des  ro      ,     '  '  '"*"■'''•  "'"^  P""^^'-''  <=^'"»l''o.  did  not 

destnn    the   „,u.,o„t   n.on-an.ilo    R,,irit :    Ferdinand    hin>solf 

u.^.  fo^?r"       "  ":T'^'"^  "''"°P°'^^'^  the  com-trade 
dunng  four  long  years  of  fannno,  will,  rnormous  proRts  that 

^nglish  and  Dutch  passports  were  continually  running  between 

Spa>n  and  Tuscany,  freighted  by  merchants  at  a  high    If" 

bor  supcnor  safety,  and  Ferdinand  s  banking-hoLest  S 

Dutch  llvTuf  ''"'"  "''*'  ^'°^"^'''  -^«d  ->■>  through 

0  al  pnzes  made  from  Spaniards,  were  another  source  of 
profit  wh,ch  Bupphed  the  enormous  expenditure  of  his  Z 
and  the  cost  of  a  brilliarU  court.     He  wL  supposed  bTcoS 

UoZnnr,       ,"""''    ""  ''""™'""   '"^  ^qual  t^  between 
l.OOO.OOO  and  12.000.000  sterling  of  the  present  day,  S" 

The  great  fair  of  Pisa  established  in  1688  ;  the  free  port  of 

maniac  ures  throughout  Tuscany,  opened  new  roads  and  re- 

n  Frincfsb"?""''  ""'"I'"'  "  *"  l-8-=-tinued  divisions 
n  France  shut  up  many  of  the  old  ones.     The  banking  trade. 

^d  set;  ^"""""T  "'  'I"""^'''  ■'"''  ''''  '^  -cient'haunt 
tTlr,  T*^;  '"  ""'  "''^"  ^^-^  °f  Medicis  passed 

through  Lyon  only  three  Florentine  houses  remained,  L  oi 
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wliich  were  about  to  withdraw  from  the  city.  Tlie  financial 
measures  of  Sully  tended,  by  high  duties,  to  exclude  those 
foreign  commpdities  which  interfered  with  the  silk  manufacture 
just  then  estiibhshed,  although  against  this  opinion  ;  wherefore 
cloth  of  gold,  silk,  and  coarse  woollens  took  another  direction 
and  found  a  market  in  Spain  and  Great  Britain.  Ferdinand  was 
unsuccessful  in  his  efforts  to  establish  a  transit  trade  between 
Italy  and  England  through  France  :  his  phui  was  to  direct  the 
stream  of  commerce  from  Leghorn  on  to  Antibes,  and  thence 
over  to  Calais,  which  was  to  be  the  northeni  emporium  while 
Leghorn  became  the  southern  depository  connecting  Italy 
with  the  Levant,  and  was  intended  exclusively  to  absorb  the 
Mediterranean  carrying  and  insurance  trade  :  but  Sully  opposed 
this  because  he  considered  France  entirely  agricultural,  and 
probably  feared  the  evil  of  rapidly-accumulated  wealth  and  its 
attendant  evils. 

Although  subject  to  the  inherent  vicissitudes  of  trade  as  well 
as  these  extraneous  influences,  the  manufactm-ing  industry  of 
Florence  still  held  its  ground,  and  no  less  than  30(>,(  100  crowns 
were  annually  sent  to  Naj^les  and  Sicily  for  raw  silk  alone ;  to 
avoid  this  the  culture  of  the  mulberry  was  much  encouraged, 
and  full  3,000,000  of  crowns'  value  was  manufactured  every  year 
in  silks,  gold  and  silver  tissue,  and  coarse  woollens,  which  the 
fair  trader  carried  to  Spain  and  England,  and  the  smuggler  to 
America.  The  Florentine  bankers,  though  wealthy,  were  fear- 
fully shaken  when  Philip  II.  declared  Spain  insolvent  and 
withdrew  the  assignments  of  revenue  or  commerce  which  had 
been  made  to  pay  the  principal  and  interest  of  Francesco's 
loans  ;  but  Dutch  and  English  trade,  and  the  American  forced 
trade  also  practised  by  them,  together  with  a  taste  for  long 
voyages,  and  the  general  spirit  of  enterprise  with  which  they 
imbued  Tuscany,  in  some  measure  compensated  these  misfor- 
tunes and  imparted  fresh  vigour  to  Florentine  commerce,  while 
its  extension  to  almost  every  part  of  the  world  caused  the  int 


duction  of  many  new  commodities  :  amongst  these  the  cacoa-nut 
and  the  chocolate  made  from  it,  were  first  brought  to  Florence 
from  Mexico  by  Francesco  Carletti. 

Many  new  arts  were  also  added  to  Florentine  industry  ; 
several  of  mere  luxury  (reserved  under  Francis  for  princely 
eyes  alone)  after  Ferdinand's  accession  were  collected  in  the 
gallery  for  public  use  and  amusement:  all  the  artists  except  John 
of  Bologna,  Billivelt  the  goldsmith,  and  one  musician,  named 
Paulo  Paluzzelli,  were  placed  under  the  superintendance  of  a 
Roman  called  Emilio  de'  Cavalieri  as  director-general ;  these 
included  a  great  variety  of  professions  such  as  gardeners,  porce- 
lain and  glass  manufacturers,  and  even  distillers.  The  Pietre 
coinmesse  or  art  of  Florentine  mosaic  arrived  at  so  high  a  state 
of  excellence  under  Ferdinand  that  even  portraits  were  attempted 
in  this  delicate  and  costly  composition,  and  the  splendid 
mausoleum  of  San  Lorenzo  was  designed  by  Don  Giovanni  de' 
Medici  under  his  brother's  auspices,  but  only  commenced  in  1604 
by  Matteo  Nigetti.  To  the  age  of  Ferdinand  also  if  not  partly 
to  his  taste,  the  lovers  of  music  are  indebted  for  the  Italian 
opera  :  Jacopo  Peri  invented  "  recitativo^"  and  the  immoderate 
love  of  that  sort  of  harmony,  in  which  spirit  and  character  and 
feeling  are  sacrificed  to  a  merely  scientific  combination  of  melo- 
dious sounds  *,  soon  spread  over  all  Europe  and  perhaps 
had  some  share  in  emasculating  the  Italian  character.  Soft 
voluptuous  strains  may  help  to  temper  and  refine  a  savage 
race,  and  so  do  service ;  but  when  this  is  done  they  may  go 
l)eyond  the  mark  and  sink  a  nation  to  effeminacy,  "and  all  that 
taste  and  science  can  bring  afterwards  to  the  task,"  says  Moore, 
"  does  no  more  than  diversify  by  new  combinations  those  first 
wild  strains  of  gaiety  or  passion  into  which  nature  had  impressed 
her  original  inspiration"!. 

*  "  They  Vg  douff  and  dowie  at  the    whicli   is  perhaps  oftener    felt    than 

lest  we*  a'  their  variorum^''  says  the     acknowledged. 

old  Scotch  song,  with  a  degree  of  truth     +  Hist,  of  Ireland,  vol.  i.,  p.  317. 
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The  first  essay  of  this  attractive  pleasure  was  the  recitation 
of  *' La  Dafne^  a  pastoral  composed  by  Ottavio  Rinucciui  in 
1594  ;  in  1000  at  the  marriage  of  Maria  de'  Medici  it  was 
considered  to  have  nearly  arrived  at  perfection  in  the  "  Eiiri- 
dice;'  and  in  the  '' Arianna'  eight  years  after.  At  first  the 
airs  alone  were  sung,  but  afterwards  the  dialogue  :  the  music 
of  the  former  is  said  to  have  been  comj>osed  l>y  Emilio  Caval- 
ier! and  improved  by  Giulio  Caccini,  generally  called  Giulio 
Romano ;  but  Peri  alone  has  the  credit  of  the  dialogue  *. 

The  ablest  physicians  of  the  day  were  attracted  by  liberal 
salaiies  to  settle  in  Tuscany  and  direct  the  study  of  medicine 
at  Pisa,  and  this  led  to  that  of  botany,  and  also  natural  liistory, 
of  which  the  fii*st  regular  museum  was  there  established. 
The  mathematics  also  began  to  assume  a  new  and  deeper 
interest  under  Ferdinand :  Filippo  Fantoni  was  professor  of 
that  science  at  Pisa  in  1588,  and  Ostilio  Fiicci  of  Fermo,  who 
was  then  chief  mathematician  to  the  court,  became  more  noted 
as  the  master  of  the  illustrious  Gdileo.  He  was  the  engineer 
who  constructed  the  wor4vS  of  Iff ;  and  besides  him,  Bernardo 
Buontalenti,  Buonajuto  Lorini,  author  of  a  treatise  on  fortifi- 
cation ;  Giovanni  Altoni,  x\ntonio  Lupicini,  Gabriello  Ughi, 
Alessandro  Pieroni,  who  built  Leghorn,  with  many  others  of 
great  talent  issued  from  the  Florentine  school  of  civil  and 
military  engineei's  and  spread  its  reputation  in  Germany  and 
Hungarj^  By  the  influence  of  Ostilio  Ricci  the  great  Galileo 
Galilei  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  at  Pisa  in 
1581)  and  remained  there  until  150v!,  when  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  some  dispute  with  Don  Giovanni  de'  Medici  and 
partly  annoyed  by  the  reptiles  that  envied  his  fame  and  abilities 
he  resigned  and  retired  to  Padua.  Ferdinand  recommended 
him  to  the  protection  of  Venice,  and  in  1008,  on  discovering 
the  full  value  of  the  lost  jewel,  recalled  this  immortal  spirit  to 
Florence  but  died  ere  he  again  beheld  him.     As  a  man  of 

*  Galluzzi,  Lib.  v.,  c.ip.  xiii. — Osseryatore  Fiorentine,  vol.  ii'',  p.  1 6$. 


letters  Ferdinand  enriched  his  country  by  a  collection  of  rare 
manuscripts  made  with  great  pains  and  industry  in  Egypt, 
Persia,  and  Ethiopia,  by  Giovanbatista  Vecchietti,  and  thus 
added  great  value  to  the  Medician  library  *. 

In  ancient  times  when  kings  were  little  better  than  military 
chiefs,  when  life  was  more  active  than  reflective,  when  monarchs 
lived  roughly  and  mixed  with,  and  knew  their  subjects,  a  suc- 
cession of  able  rulers  was  not  uncommon,  and  this  was  especi- 
ally remarkable  amongst  the  first  sultans  of  Turkey ;  but  in 
these  latter  days  there  seems  to  be  some  strange  exclusive 
influence  witliin  the  circle  of  a  crown  which  withers  intellect, 
and  weakens  character;  and  after  a  couple  of  generations  degene- 
rates the  race  that  wear  it.  With  Ferdinand,  although  inferior 
to  his  father  and  occasionally  wantuig  even  the  firmness  of  his 
brother,  expired  all  the  more  vigorous  and  masculine  spirit 
of  the  Medici,  and  his  son  Cosimo  II.  raised  the  national  hope 
rather  by  his  professed  attachment  to  Ferdinand's  memory,  and 
consequently  to  his  men  and  measures,  than  by  any  symptoms 
of  real  vigour  either  in  mind  or  character.  A  youthful  sovereign  ; 
wealthy,  weak,  and  inexperienced,  became  a  prominent  object 
for  political  speculation  amongst  the  states  of  Europe  :  it  is 
true  that  his  grandfather  at  an  earlier  age  mounted  the  Floren- 
tine throne  with  but  few  friends  and  no  resources,  amidst  re- 
publican turbulence,  civil  rage,  and  the  frenzy  of  expiring 
liberty;  and  he  repelled  the  strife  of  faction  and  trampled  every- 
thing beneath  him.  But  his  namesake  was  of  a  different  stamp, 
and  luckily  for  himself  had  a  different  part  to  play :  he  as- 
cended a  long  established  throne  with  attached,  able,  and  com- 
paratively disinterested  counsellors,  and  the  people  in  a  state 
of  tranquillity  both  within  and  without :  but  there  was  a  change 
at  court ;  intrigues,  which  like  taxes  never  lose  their  root,  began 
agam  to  sprout,  and  Usimbardi  fell  a  victim  to  them  although 
with  an  honourable  deprivation  of  authority.     Philip  III.,  or 

*  Galluzzi,  Lib.  v.,  cap.  xiii. 
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rather  the  Duke  of  Lerma,  immedLately  resolved  to  estaUish  a 
permanent  embassy  at  Florence  in  order  to  govern  Tuscany  at 
his  will,  but  was  arrested  by  the  dexterity  of  Vinta  s  argu- 
ments on  the  jealousy  this  would  occasion  at  the  court  of 
France,  already  dissatistied  with  Cosimo's  partiality  for  Spain. 
This  ill-humour  led  Henry  to  discontinue  the  payment  of  his 
debts  to  Tuscany,  and  both  Ferdinand's  services  and  the  treaties 
of  Ossat  were  vainly  urged  in  support  of  justice,  although  the 
latter  had  been  duly  ratified  by  the  French  monarch  himself. 
Cosimo's  complaints  were  referred  to  Sully,  who  said  that  Ossat 
was  a  mere  priest  and  knew  nothing  of  accounts  or  politics ; 
that  sovereigns  were  not  bound  by  their  ministers'  errors ;  and 
that  it  was  Cosimo's  real  interest  to  cancel  these  debts  and 
thus  merit  the  king's  protection.    The  high  rank  and  power  of 
Henry  amongst  European  states,  and  the  weakness  of  Spain 
both  in  her  monarch  and  resources,  enabled  him  to  assume  this 
haughty  and  dishonest  tone  towards  a  petty  and  powerless  prince, 
the  son  of  one  who  had  befriended  him ;  and,  if  Italian  authors 
speak  truth,  this  conduct  was  more  consistent  with  his  strength 
than  integrity.  The  Duke  of  Leraia  governed  Spain  ;  the  king 
was  but  a  gilded  puppet  moving  at  his  touch  and  occasionally 
exhibited  to  the  gaze  of  the  multitude.  Forty  yeai-s  of  Flemish 
warfare  at  a  cost  of  '200,000,000  of  ducats  had  destroyed  her 
finances  and  rendered  the  revolted  provinces  more  powerful, 
while  the  secret  aid  of  France  ruined  all  hope  of  reducing 
them  ;  wherefore  it  became  necessaiy  to  acknowledge  their  in- 
dependence, to  be  silent  on  religion,  and  to  tolerate  their  com- 
merce to  the  Indies,  before  any  other  terais  could  be  agreed  to. 
In  this  perplexity  a  matrimonial   alliance  was  sought  with 
France  for  which  Henry  IV.  showed  no  eagerness,  and  if  he 
could  have  tnisted  to  the  faith  of  Savoy  with  whom  he  was 
then  in  treaty,  war  rather  than  maniage  would  probably  have 
been  his  selection.     The  expectations  arising  from  this  negoti- 
ation with  Savoy  kept  Europe  in  suspense,  and  a  change  m  its 


political  system  was  looked  for  because  the  duke's  family  con- 
nexion with  Modena  and  Mantua  gave  him  an  influence  in 
Itidian  aff'airs  which  Savoy  had  never  before  possessed.  This  was 
likely  to  be  increased  by  friendly  relations  with  France,  the 
staunch  ally  of  Venice,  who  it  was  thought  would  not  object  to 
the  aggrandizement  of  Charles  Emanuel  if  Henry  desired  it, 
and  the  popes  had  rarely  scrupled  to  sacrifice  every  person  and 
thing  to  their  everlasting  nepotism.     Peace  was  therefore  in 
jeopardy  :  the  pontiff  tried  to  preserve  it  between  France  and 
Spain  but  made  no  progress  in  securing  even  that  of  Vervins  : 
the  treaty  of  Lyon   by  which  Saluzzo  had  been  ceded  to 
Savoy,  decided  Ferdinand  to  seek  the  friendship  of  Spain, 
but  an  alliance  of  France  with  Savoy  changed  the  character  of 
Tuscan  policy  and  made  Cosimo  II,  wish  to  unite  the  Medici 
and  latter  house  in  marriage  as  a  safeguard  to  Tuscany.    Nego- 
tiations were  accordingly  begun  through  Maria  de'  Medici,  but 
Charles  Emanuel  had  liigher  views,  and  Cosimo  ended  by  uniting 
liis  infant  sister  Claudia  with  the  equally  youthful  son  of  Fran- 
cesco Maria  II.  Duke  of  Urbino,  which  augmented  the  strength 
and  security  of  both  states. 

Cosimo  1 1. 's  accession  to  the  throne  of  Tuscany  was  made  re- 
markable by  the  discovery  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  and  the  name 
of  '•  Stelle  Medlcee  "  bestowed  on  them  by  Galileo,  was  one  of 
those  compliments  paid  by  genius  to  mere  worldly  rank  without 
merit,  which  kmdly  supplies  its  lack  of  personal  reputation : 
but  the  ]\Iedici  had  gained  a  reputation  in  the  world ;  this 
placed  them  in  the  heavens ;  an  uncongenial  position,  which 
they  could  not  long  maintain. 

Cosimo  vainly  endeavoured  to  unite  France  Spain  and  Rome 
in  a  league  with  him  and  Persia  against  Turkey,  Shah  Abbas 
having  sent  Shirley,  an  Englishman,  to  Florence  as  his  am- 
bassador with  proposals  to  that  effect;  this  was  seconded  by 
Sultan  Achmet's  brother  then  a  fugitive  in  Tuscany,  but 
the  great  powers  were  more  intent  on  European  politics 
than  such  schemes.     The  French  nobles  were  eager  for  war 
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with  Spain  ;    the   queen  on   the  contraiy  looked  for  PhiUp's 

support  if  her   husband   died,  and  therefore  endeavoured  to 

effect  a  raarriajije  between  the  families;  by  this  she 

A    T\     1  111  ft 

increased  her  previous  unpopularity,  especially  with 
Sully  and  the  Huguenots  whose  dissatisfaction  extended  to  the 
Grand  Duke  for  having  in  various  ways  offended  Heniy.   This 
negotiation  Wcis  difficult,  for  the  king  was  already  prepared 
to  enter  Germany  in  aid  of  the  Protestant  princes  against 
Austria  ;  but  Mary  eager  to  carry  her  point  and  supported  by 
Sully's  rival  Villeroi,  successfully  proposed  Cosimo  II.  as  a 
mediator  between  the  two  countries.     To  satisfy  her  vanity 
Henry  allowed  the  queen  to  be  crowned  in  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Denys  and  declared  her  regent  of  the  kingdom ;  but  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  he  was  stabbed  by  Ravilliac  on  the  four- 
teenth of  May  1010;   thus  the   knife  of  a  fanatic   in  one 
moment  changed  the  fate  of  Europe,  and  a  new  order  of  events 
overspread  the  European  world !     Spain   and  Austria  again 
breathed  freely,  the  Protestants  of  both  France  and  Germany 
mourned  and  the  former  trembled ;  the  Venetians  were  deprived 
of  a  staunch  ally ;  but  the  rest  of  Italy  never  forgave  the  cession 
of  Saluzzo,  and  its  attachment  had  consequently  diminished. 
The  Duke  of  Savoy  saw  his  views  of  ambition  vanish;  the  Dutch 
son-owed  for  a  faithful  friend,  and  men  in  general  deplored  the 
extinction  of  one  of  those  master-minds  which  occasionally  blaze 
like  meteors  through  the  political  atmosphere.     When  a  great 
and  powerful  spirit,  broadly  mtent  on  beneficence,  is  suddenly 
snatched  from  the  world  his  loss  leaves  a  wide  field  for  conjec- 
tures on  what  might  have  been  the  consequences  of  a  longer 
stay,  and  we  naturally  deplore  the  event  as  an  universal  cala- 
mity :  but  the  working  of  Providence  is  inscmtable,  and  as 
man  merely  proposes  while  God  disposes,  it  is  probable  that 
such  events,  though  apparently  misfortunes,  are  only  the  means 
to  a  greater,  better,  and  more  distant  end,  which  the  world  is 
not  at  the  time  sufficiently  prepared  to  accomplish. 

Kodolph  II.,  a  weak  and  despicable  prince,  remained  inac- 


tive at  Prague  while  the  Archduke  Mathias  declared  himself 
king  of  Hungaiy  and  usui*ped  the  greater  part  of  his  family's 
hereditary  dominions.  The  Archdukes  Leopold  and  Ferdinand, 
no  less  ambitious,  aspired  to  the  crown  of  Bohemia  and  sovereignty 
of  the  Piomans.  Such  was  the  distracted  state  of  the  German 
house  of  Austria,  and  as  Mathias  was  in  correspondence  with 
the  Protestants  and  secretly  hated  the  Spaniards,  the  Duke  of 
Lernia  on  considering  all  these  circumstances  became  strongly 
disposed  to  peace  *.  In  France  (iueen  Mary  was  instantly 
acknowledged  regent  by  the  Parisian  parliament,  which  stopped 
all  intended  opposition  from  those  noble  mdcontents  whom 
Henry's  talents  had  kept  down  ;  but  her  vain  light  and  vacil- 
lating character  was  so  blown  about  by  this  sudden  exalta- 
tion that  the  feelings  of  both  woman  and  wife  were  utterly 
dissipated,  and  the  great  Henry's  corpse  lay  bleeding  at  her 
feet  without  extracting  more  than  an  evanescent  shudder  and 
iiiomentaiy  expression  of  sorrow,  which  were  quickly  lost  in 
the  empty  pageantry  of  new  and  exalted  rank.  Her  son 
Louis  XIII.  though  but  ten  years  old  was  as  fit  to  rule 
as  she,  and  the  French,  averse  to  all  female  government, 
detested  that  of  an  Italian  and  a  Medici !  They  feared  ano- 
ther Catharine,  but  she  wanted  the  spirit  the  abilities  and  the 
resolution  of  her  predecessor :  disgust  and  discontent  ran  high, 
but  national  feeling  still  higher ;  grief  was  general  and  sin- 
cere, and  the  murdered  king  seemed  yet  alive  in  every  heart,  in 
every  mind  but  that  of  his  consort !  Intoxicated  by  the  adula- 
tion of  her  own  immediate  circle  she  took  little  pains  to  inves- 
tigate the  subject  of  her  husband's  assassination  or  to  discover 
lia villi ac's  accomplices,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  suspicions  of  her 
own  conduct :  her  innocence  was  doubted,  and  Paul  Sarpi  sar- 
castically remarks  that ''  as  the  queen  does  not  wish  to  inquire 
"  further  about  the  king's  death  she  perhaps  fears  to  hear 
"  something  that  it  would  be  better  not  to  know ;  and  if  the 
"  Jesuits  are  useful  for  present  business  I  should  not  wonder  if 

*  Galluzzi,  Lib.  vi.,  cap.  i*'. 
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"  she  were  contented  to  remain  in  ignorance.  In  a  word,  she 
"is  a  Florentine"*.  Prodigality  now  became  the  rule  at 
court ;  Concini  triumphed  and  was  detested  ;  he  purchased  the 
place  of  First  Gentleman  of  the  Chamber  for  ()(),( )()()  ducats, 
the  Marquisate  d'Ancre  for  110,000,  and  the  government  of 
Peronne  for  40,000,  all  within  the  space  of  two  months.  It  is 
easy  to  conceive  how  this  and  similar  waste  of  the  public 
money  must  have  mortified  the  economical  Sully,  yet  so  exclu- 
sive  was  Concini  s  influence  that  Sully  himself  is  accused  by 
the  Italians  of  propitiating  him  by  large  bribes;  to  such 
meanness  does  a  courtly  atmosphere  incline  even  superior 
minds !  So  great  was  the  vanity  and  utter  heartlessness  of 
Mary  that  when  Cosimo  sent  a  confidential  minister  to  condole 
with  her  on  Henry's  death,  previous  to  the  public  embassy,  she 
interrupted  him  in  the  midst  of  his  address  with  an  exulting 
narrative  of  the  whole  ceremony  of  her  coronation,  and  of  her 
having  been  seated  on  a  throne  of  nineteen  steps  surrounded 
by  princes  and  ministers,  so  that  the  church  seemed  a  paradise 
with  all  its  powers  and  denominations. 

By  Villeroi's  advice  and  the  mediation  of  Cosimo  II.,  but 
after  long  delay  and  discussion,  a  double  marriage 
was  contracted  between  the  royal  families  of  France 
and  Spain,  with  a  political  alliance  for  ten  years :  this  gave 
great  pleasure  to  Cosimo  who  by  thus  excluding  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  from  any  matrimonial  connection  with  France  hoped 
to  secure  one  between  hun  and  the  Medici.  But  the  Prince 
of  Wales  was  now  the  great  object  of  European  specula- 
tion, and  James  I.  who  wanted  money  without  trouble,  looked 
towards  Tuscany  where  Cosimo  was  willing  to  bestow  any  of 
his  sisters  with  a  portion  of  sLx  hundred  thousand  crowns,  the 
sum  already  demanded  by  Salisbury  from  the  Cavaliere  Lotti 
Cosimo 's  resident  at  the  court  of  London.  On  this 
A.D.  1612.  ^^^^g.^j^  ^j^g  qygg^  q£  England  is  said  to  have  told 

Lotti  the  secret  of  her  own  attachment  to  the  catholic  faith, 

*  Botta,  Storia  d'ltalia,  Lib.  xvi. 


A.D.  1611. 


the  slight  ties  which  held  Prince  Henry  to  the  church  of 
England,  and  the  fair  opportunity  then  presenting  itself  for 
the  recoverv  of  that  kingdom.  The  whole  transaction  was 
ultimately  referred  to  Home  where  Cardinal  Bellarmino  per- 
suaded Paul  V.  that  the  sin  of  such  a  marriage  would  be  great, 
and  it  never  could  be  right  to  commit  evil  that  good  might 
come.  Cosimo  anticipating  Paul's  acquiescence  had  already 
given  his  word  to  James  and  would  not  at  first  recede;  but 
ministerial  timidity  partially  overcame  his  resolution  and  an 
ambassador  was  despatched  to  excuse  him,  if  it  were  possible 
and  consistent  with  his  honour;  if  not,  to  complete  the  con- 
tract;  but  the  death  of  Prince  Henry  in  November  IGI'2  re- 
moved every  difficulty.  Kanuccio  Faniese  reigned  at  this  time 
in  Parma,  a  worthy  descendant  of  Pierluigi  whose  fate  he  feared 
yet  walked  in  the  patli  that  led  to  it !  Frowning,  cruel,  and 
suspicious,  he  cast  a  gloom  over  the  whole  people,  and  their 
hatred  of  him  was  equally  dark  and  intense.  The  Marquis  of 
San  Vitale  along  with  several  other  nobles  were  accused  of  con- 
spiracy and  blood  streamed  for  many  days  through  the  streets  of 
Parma  :  this  was  followed  by  an  extensive  confiscation  of  pro- 
perty, and  soon  after  by  low  murmurs  of  its  being  an  illusive  plot, 
the  offspring  of  fear  cruelty  and  avarice,  conceived  in  tyranny  and 
brought  forth  in  blood !  This  belief  penetrated  even  into  the 
secret  councils  of  princes,  and  to  dispel  it,  copies  of  the  trials 
were  sent  to  them ;  amongst  others  to  Cosimo  II.  who  imme- 
diately and  by  the  same  envoy,  returned  a  regular  process, 
executed  and  sworn  to  with  all  the  forms  of  law,  which  proved 
beyond  doubt,  that  the  Parmesan  ambassador  himself  and  with 
hiH  own  hands,  had  mitrdered  a  man  at  Leyhorn ;  a  place  he 
never  saw  and  a  thing  he  never  dreamed  of!  This  severe  rebuff 
was  given  by  a  Medici  to  a  Farnese,  in  order  to  demonstrate 
the  facility  with  which  princes  could  prove  those  guilty  whom 
they  had  resolved  to  sacrifice  *. 

•  Botta,  Storia,  Lib.  xvi. — Muratori,  Annali,  Anno  1612. 
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The  death  of  Francesco  Gouzaga  Duke  of  Mantua  and  his  leav- 
inf'  only  a  daughter,  occasioned  a  disputed  succession  to 

A.D.  IClu.        o        ..  o  '  I 

the  inarquisatc  of  ^lonfcrrato  ^vlJich  tlic  Duke  of  Savoy 

claimed  as  a  foiiiulo  title  lor  llio  diild,  whom  with  its  mother  he 
protected  at  Turin,  and  at  once  took  military  possession  of  the 
country.  This  decided  act  alarmed  Italy;  it  offended  the  new 
emperor  Mathias,  who  had  succeeded  liodolph  II.  in  January 
101:2  and  claimed  the  ]iower  of  deciding  all  disputes  about  an 
imperial  fief;  it  also  displeased  the  court  of  France,  raised 
Spanisli  jealousy  by  openinfr  a  door  for  the  former  nation  into 
Italy,  iind  linally  scartMl  tiie  pope,  who  drsp-itclu^l  a  nuncio  to 
(Jic  scone  of  action.  Venice  and  Tuscany  with  more  vigour 
maixhcd  upwai'ds  of  (iyc  thousand  men  to  assist  Cardinal  Fer- 
dinaudo  Gonzaga,  his  brother's  successor  in  the  dukedom  of 
Mantua  :  but  both  the  pope  and  Duke  of  Modena  refused  this 
army  a  passage  through  their  states  and  the  latter  even  pre- 
pared to  stop  them  by  force  of  arms ;  on  this  Cosimo  augmented 
his  army  with  eight  thousimd  new  troops  who  easily  forced 
their  way  to  the  Ghiara  d'  Adda  where  they  halted  and  received 
Don  Cajsar  d'  Kste's  excuses.  He  laid  jiU  the  bhime  on  Fran- 
cesco do  jMendoza  Marquis  of  Inoiosa  the  successor  of  i'uentes 
and  great  fomcnter  of  all  this  dispute,  though  unsupported  by 
his  own  govcmmcut.  The  Tuscan  army  under  Don  Francesco 
de'  Medici  therefore  continued  its  march,  but  a  Spanish  force 
under  the  Prince  of  Ascoli  had  already  compelled  Savoy  to 
restore  what  had  been  occupied  in  Monferrati>,  and  the  dispute 
was  linally  settled  by  treaty;  Don  Francesco  then  returned  to 
Florcnc<  where  he  found  Cosimo  in  high  dispute  with  the  pope 
because  his  army  had  passed  over  a  part  of  the  papal  territory. 
This  was  made  up  by  great  submissions  on  the  Grand  Duke's 
part,  for  which  he  was  somewhat  consoled  by  a  succession  of  for- 
tunate cruises  and  small  naval  victones  in  the  Levant,  where  a 
squadron  of  ten  galleys,  transjjorls,  and  other  vessels  of  war 
contiuucd  in  hostilities  with  Turkey.      ^Vn  English  catholic 
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nol.leman  ,vl„ni  halin,,  authors  call  the  Kn.l  of  Warwick  but 
Avho  must  eviJcutly  have  hoc,  Sir  Jiohcrt  J)udlcv^  l,„.i  M,,,, 
reluge  nt  l.ccl,orn  and  nmonpsl  a  varictv  of  v.ss.),  of  war  „11 
'"  'il'l'  .1  to  the  .Mc-,l,tcrra>,c:,„,  invented  one  called  a  "  6»  W," 
vrlnd,  outsailed  cvemhing.  vet  wanting  the  oar  was  considered 
too  expensive  and  not  well  adaj.ted  to  lAlediterranenn  warfare  in 
tlie  Levant :  n  carried  si.v.v  jjuns  hut  was  soon  discontinued 
;>'-™r.h"K,oI,ahan  authors,  for  the  n.orc  conve.nent  galleon' 
ihe  whole  luscan  navv  was  nt  this  time  commanded  l.y  the 
i^iarrjuis  Jngherami  of  \-olicrra  who  had  distinguish^  him.df 
l>i  the  armv  „f  tlm  League  nn,i  now  infused  new  sjiirit  into  that 
active  profession. 

The  vigour  with  which  Cosimo  Itad  hitherto  acted  ^as  pro- 
bably o,v,ng  to  the  influence  of  Don  Giovanni  de'  Medici  who 
seems  to  have  possessed  considerable  t^alent  and  great  popu- 
knty  both  m  and  out  of  Italy;   and  also  to  the  counsels  of 
rer,hn,ands  old  ministers;  but  Vintas  death  in  October  IGL't 
ultimately  led  to  disa.strous  results  for  Tusc-tny  and  the  house 
ot   Jledici.      Curzio   ricchena  succeeded  him   with   perhaps 
.nore  talent,  certainly  more  loftiness  of  character,  and  a  sense 
of  .ndej>cndence  that  made  him  scorn  to  pntctise  those  name- 
ess  and  almost  insensible  meannesses  which  generally  eaiu 
lavour  amongst  courts  and  princes :  but  what  Picchena  spunied 
«as  sought  with  avidity  by  the   less  scn.pulous  Cioli  of  Cor- 
totia   ,a  man  described  as  being  witho.it  study,  parts,  or  merit, 
l"H  full  of  cunning  and  all   that  low  subtlety  of  character 

*  Sir  H.il.rrt  I)i„llry.n|,,,r.irs  lolnro     tin-    "  ft/K^/,™ "    ..l.i^i  .,   . 

1-n    r„„l,,,„,,i..,I    ,,v    l,:,,ia„    „,!,„.      ,1        (LZ^''^     -trJ,7'"T 
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wliicii  flourishes  so  Tvell  in  a  courtly  atmosphere.  He  had 
once  served  Viuta  and  thfcnce  slid  into  favour  with  Fer- 
(linnid,  but  still  more  thoroughly  established  himself  in  the 
good  graces  of  Christina,  and  finally  giiined  a  complete  ascend- 
ancy over  the  young  wife  of  Cosimo  whose  inlluence  raised  him 
to  the  height  of  power.  Ticchena  kept  him  in  check  while  he 
lived,  but  Cosimo  was  weak,  and  like  his  father  attending  exclu- 
sively to  foreign  politics  left  all  domestic  government  to  his 
ministers  without  surli  wigacity  in  his  choice. 

The  death  of  Don  Francesco  in  May  lOl-l  spread  grief 
throuMi  the  court,  and  the  extreme  danger  of  Cosimo 
himself,  whoso  constitution  could  not  bear  the  violent 
clTects  of  a  marsh  fever,  threw  all  Tuscany  into  alarm  while  it 
lelL  him  an  invalid  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  The  dispute  about 
Monferrato  though  lulled  was  not  yet  over,  because  neither 
Spain  nor  Savoy  would  be  the  iirst  to  disarm  ;  wherefore  hosti- 
lities were  subscijucnily  renewed,  to  which  Tuscany  reluctantly 
became  a  party  by  virtue  of  Cosimo  the  First's  obligation  to 
defend  Milan  with  four  thousand  men,  but  after  much  diffi- 
cultv  and  remonstrance  half  that  number  were  sent  and  the 
rest  made  up  in  money.  By  the  mediation  of  France 
peace  was  concluded  at  Asti  in  June  1G15,  leaving 
the  question  of  Monferrato  to  imperial  decision :  but  at  this 
time  another  quarrel  had  arisen  between  Austria  and  Venice 
about  the  "  Uscoahi'  a  race  of  fugitives,  as  the  name  is  said  to 
impjrt,  from  Bosnia,  Croatia  and  other  places.  They  were 
settled  by  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I.  on  the  northern  coast  of 
the  Adriatic  and  soon  grew  into  power  riches  and  naval  skill 
by  continually  cruising  against  the  Turks;  but  Venice  as  queen 
of  the  Adriatic  felt  far  from  disposed  to  tolerate  such  intruders, 
ana  a  treaty  with  the  protecting  house  of  Austria  was  intended 
to  bridle  them,  a  thing  more  easily  resolved  than  executed, 
for  the  whole  force  of  Venice  had  been  directed  against  them 
witliout  commensurate  success.     This  caused  a  declaration  of 
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humanity  suffered  as  much  and  more  than  if  they  had  involved 
the  greatest  pohtical  interests  of  the  world. 

Cosimo  who  was  paying  dearly  for  a  war  in  which  he  had 
neither  s\Tnpathy  nor  personal  interest  had  heen  trjing  hard  to 
keep  the  peace  for  his  own  sake,  but  finding  his  etlbrts  useless 
and  feehng  secure  in  the  protection  of  Spain,  he  attended  more 
to  domestic  affairs,  especially  his  commerce  and  marine.  The 
indefatigable  Ingherami  was  still  admiral,  and  had  the  good 
fortune  to  surprise  the  annual  tribute  ship  bound  from  Alex- 
andria to  Constantinople  \vith  a  cargo,  besides  slaves,  amount- 
m(*  to  1,000,000  of  crowns:  on  this  occasion  four  hundred 
and  twenty  Christian  captives  were  liberated  and  marched  in 
triumph  through  the  streets  of  Florence  with  the  ^^ctorious 
commander  at  their  head,  who  received  rewards  and  honours 
from  the  sovereign  as  he  laid  tl^e  Turkish  banners  at  his  feet. 
Cosimo  now  aimed  at  a  match  between  a  Tuscan  princess  and 
Philip  III. :  the  latter  had  been  sometime  a  ^vidower,and  Lerma 
was  not  averse  to  choose  a  queen  who  believing  her  exaltation 
due  to  him  might  al'terwards  become  useful,  an  idle  hope  be- 
cause the  burden  of  gratitude  is  that  which  in  general  is  least 
easily  borne  after  expectation  dies.  Savoy  was  now  out  of  the 
question  ;  and  by  the  aid  of  priests,  ministei-s,  and  royal  con- 
fessoi-s,  a  Medician  princess  was  selected  in  preference  to  any 
other:  Philip  however  being  still  undecided  in  his  wish  to  marr}'. 
requested  that  Christina  would  reserve  one  of  her  two  eldest 
daughters  free  in  case  he  should  require  a  wife,  and  give  the 
other  to  the  Duke  of  Mantua  who  had  already  asked  for  her. 
The  Princess  Caterina  was  accordingly  mamed  to  Gonzaga,  in 
the  carnival  of  1017,  Eleonora  being  reserved  for  Spain,  and 
thus  were  these  princesses  sold  like  chickens  to  the  most  pro- 
mising customer.  Toledo's  heavy  demands  for  the 
A.D.  1617.   ^i^f^^^g  ^£  jyj'i^^  ^gj.g  ^Q|.  j^ii  i-ijj^t  Cosimo  had  to 

withstand :  the  Duke  of  Ossuno  also  insisted  on  the  coopera- 
tion of  his  galleys  against  the  Dutch  fleet,  which  had  just 


entered  the  Mediterranean  in  aid  of  Venice ;  but  the  Grand 
Duke  positively  refused  this  even  at  the  risk  of  offending  so 
furmidable  a  neighbour  as  the  Viceroy  of  Naples.  The  murder 
of  Concino  Marquis  d'Ancre  at  Paris  and  the  execution  of  his 
wife  Eleonora  Dori  as  a  witch,  with  the  confinement  of  Queen 
Mary  herself  had  entirely  changed  the  aspect  of  courtly  affairs 
iu  France,  and  the  new  favourite  Luines,  a  descendant  of  the 
Florentine  Abbati,  succeeded  to  the  money  the  rank  and  the 
intluence  of  his  hapless  predecessor.  Louis  XIIL  imagined 
tliat  he  himself  reigned,  but  Luines  like  Lerma  directed  all, 
and  for  the  same  reasons  wished  to  remain  at  peace ;  yet  he 
pushed  on  succom's  from  Provence,  and  war  still  raged  in  Lom- 
bai'dy  while  these  ministers  were  negotiating.  Peace  was  finally 
concluded  on  the  sixth  of  September  at  Madrid  with  nearly  the 
same  conditions  as  at  Asti  for  Savoy  and  Spain ;  and  as  iu  the 
treaty  of  1 0 1 2  for  Venice  and  Austria ;  so  that  no  war  need  have 
taken  place  and  great  national  misery  might  have  been  spared. 
I>ut  though  Italy  rejoiced  in  tliis  peace  the  Spanish  lieutenants 
Toledo  and  Ossuua,  who  acted  more  like  independent 
sovereigns  than  responsible  ministers,  were  not  dis- 
posed to  execute  it,  and  indignation  became  general :  Cosimo 
was  alarmed  not  only  by  this  delay  but  by  the  conduct  of 
Louis  XIII.  who  at  three  days'  notice  had  sent  the  Tuscan 
ambassador  out  of  France  for  corresponding  with  the  queen- 
mother,  for  his  relationship  with  Concini,  and  for  other  sub- 
jects of  dispute  \Nith  the  Grand  Duke  on  naval  matters. 
This  was  however  amicably  arranged  and  the  obnoxious  Bar- 
tohni  succeeded  by  the  Cavaliere  Guidi  with  instructions  to 
urge  a  strict  execution  of  the  late  treaty  and  the  recall  of 
Toledo  and  Ossuna  by  Spain :  the  former  was  accordingly 
replaced  by  the  Duke  of  Feria,  but  the  latter  with  Bedmar  at 
Venice,  was  still  permitted  to  remain,  although  their  hatred  to 
that  state  was  the  principal  cause  of  disregarding  the  peace. 
The  consequence  was,  or  was  asserted  to  be,  a  conspiracy  to 
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surprise  and  bum  Venice,  murder  the  whole  Senate,  and  anni- 
hilate the  repubUe:  Ossuna  and  Bedmar  were  accused  as 
the  authors,  a  number  of  unfortunate)  people  were  executed ;  a 
full  relation  of  the  conspiracy  was  published,  and  solemn  thanks- 
givings offered  u[)  to  Heaven  for  the  public  salvation ;  yet  the 
whole  plot  was  doubted  like  that  of  Parma,  and  believed  to  be 
a  fabrication  to  inculpate  the  Spaniards  !  The  court  of  France, 
which  had  an  interest  in  believing  it,  was  the  first  to  doubt, 
and  their  ambassador  even  remonstrated  with  the  Doge  of 
Venice  on  the  subject :  Philip,  as  was  to  be  expected,  reproved 
<  Iritti  tlie  Venetian  ambassador  at  Madrid  for  the  calumny,  but 
tlie  Venetians  of  course  were  constant  in  maintaining  the  reality 
of  the  plot,  which  however  still  remains  unproved ;  for  the 
labours  of  Dam  although  bearing  every  mark  of  veracity  have 
not  yet  succeeded  in  convincing  the  world  of  the  extent  of 
Venetian  wickedness  'i^. 

Peace  was  not  attended  by  tranquillity,  and  an  universal 
fei-ment  still  maintained  the  public  mind  in  suspense  and 
anxiety,  because  without  taking  any  part  in  kingly  quarrels  for 
themselves,  the  people  were  no  less  sufferers  by  the  calamities 
of  war.  Mantua,  JMilan,  Naples,  were  all  either  secretly  at 
work  to  avoid,  or  openly  refusing  to  accomplish  the  conditions 
of  peace  :  the  Duke  of  Lerma  was  made  a  Cardinal  and  had  at 
last  fallen  from  royal  favour,  the  imbecile  Philip  endeavouring 
to  rule  alone :  spirits  were  boiling  up  in  France,  and  Germany 
was  troubled  by  the  revolt  of  Bohemia  against  its  king,  Fer- 
dinand of  Austria,  and  the  agitation  of  the  Protestants :  the 
Emperor  IMathias  was  fast  going,  and  Ferdinand  in  addition  to 
rebellion  saw  a  strong  opposition  preparing  to  exclude  him  from 
the  empire.  He  had  no  resources  and  applied  to  C'osimo  for 
assistance,  who  was  not  wanting :  funds  were  provided,  a  regi- 
ment of  cavalry  was  raised  in  Germany  and  joined  by  three 
Tuscan  officers,  one  of  whom  the  Cavaliere  Ottavio  Piccolomini 

*  Muratori,  Annali.— Dam  Hist,  de  Vcnisc— r.alhi/.zi.  Lib.  vi»,  cnp.  v". 


became  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  Austria.  The  rapacity  of 
Luines  had  disgusted  France ;  the  queen-mother,  long  a  state 
prisoner  at  Blois,  began  to  excite  pity ;  a  design  formed  by  the 
Ahbt;  Rucellai,  the  Duke  d'Epernon,  and  others,  and  clandes- 
tinely assisted  by  Cosimo,  succeeded  in  releasing  and  conduct- 
ing her  to  Angouleme  where  she  was  soon  surrounded  by  the 
favourite  s  enemies ;  and  as  Louis  was  further  alarmed  by  the 
movements  of  the  Huguenots  he  refrained  from  openly  attack- 
ing his  mother  and  her  party.  Cosimo  before  he  mixed  in  this 
plot  consulted  theologians  about  its  legitimacy  ;  but  even  after 
a  conviction  of  its  rectitude  he  would  have  belied  his  race  had 
he  executed  it  without  an  intrigue ;  wherefore  in  the  very  heat 
of  the  conspiracy  he  despatched  a  monk  openly  to  Blois  for  the 
purpose  of  publicly  exhorting  Mary  to  quiet  resignation  and 
obedience  to  her  son  !  The  Pontiff  and  Philip  III.  interfered 
as  mediators,  and  Louis  was  finally  induced  by  Cardinal  de  la 
Piochefoucault  to  grant  an  amnesty  for  all  past  offences  and  allow 
of  the  (Queen's  honourable  retuni ;  not  however  before  she  had 
*^scaped  from  an  attempt  to  blow  her  up  in  the  castle  of  An- 
goulime  !  The  banished  Florentines  of  her  party  were  then 
permitted  to  return,  and  Bartolini  resumed  his  former  station 
at  the  court  of  Louis. 

The  Elector  Palatine's  assumption  of  the  Bohemian  throne 
and  the  difficulties  of  the  new  emperor  Ferdinand  11. 
were  so  connected  with  religion  in  France,  and  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  so  much  confidence  and  even  audacity  in  the 
Huguenots  that  both  Louis  and  Philip  resolved  to  support  the 

house  of  Austria  in  Germany ;  but  on  seeing  this  the 

An   iR2n 

Duke  of  Savoy  at  once  shifted  from  the  adverse  party 
and  offered  his  personal  service  with  twelve  thousand  men  to 
the  emperor,  on  the  sole  condition  of  being  declared  the  only 
king  in  Italy.  The  contract  of  marriage  concluded  in  1619 
between  the  Prince  of  Piedmont  and  Christina  second  daughter 
of  Henry  IV.  had  connected  him  with  that  family  and  he  now 
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offered  Fonlinand  liis  own  second  daughter  with  an  enormous 
fortune  to  accomplish  this  ohject  of  amhition.  Such  pros- 
pects of  exaltiition  alarme<l  Cosimo  for  his  own  indop<'ndoiice, 
which  alarm  he  endeavoured  to  (oinnuuiicate  to  Spain  on 
account  (jf  Milan,  and  at  the  same  time  offered  one  of  his 
sisters  witli  a  large  dower  an<l  a  large  loan  to  the  Emperor  to 
n.  iiiralize  the  proposal  of  Savoy  and  induce  Ferdinand  to  grant 
him  the  investiture  of  Piomhino  the  constant  ohject  of  Medician 
amhition,  and  as  constantly  o]>posed  hy  Spain.  Neither  project 
succeeded  on  account  of  Piiilip's  opposition  who  feared  to  ex- 
asperate the  Duke  of  Savoy  whom  he  had  managed  to  disengage 
from  hoth  Venice  an<l  Holland:  hetween  Spain  and  the  former 
Cosimo  was  allowed  to  mediate,  and  Ossuna  heing  recalled  and 
W^nice  freed  from  his  intrigues  and  hostilities,  she  promised  in 
return  no  longer  to  assist  the  rehellious  suhjects  of  Austria, 
in  France  the  ap[)rchensions  of  Mary  and  liuines  in  antagonist 
action  prevented  lier  appearance  at  court,  and  i'miiWy  compelled 
her  to  arm,  hut  without  any  offensive  movement.  Louis  XIII. 
called  in  the  (irand  Duke  of  Tuscany  as  a  peacemaker,  and  by 
the  suhtlety  of  Hartidini  and  Uichelieu  Iiishop  of  Lucon,  who 
favoured  Luines,  she  was  persuaded  to  disarm  and  repair  to 
court  where  natural  affections  resumed  their  force  and  all  ended 
in  a  complete  reconciliation. 

A  cruel  exterminating  religious  war  flamed  forth  ahout  this 
period  against  the  (3risons,  through  whose  country  Spain  wanted 
to  establish  a  permanent  comnuuiication  between  Milan  and 
Germany :  the  inhabitants  opposed  this  ;  it  was  the  only  pass 
for  their  French  allies  into  Itjily,  and  they  were  on  the  eve  of 
an  alliance  with  Venice  the  enemy  of  S|>ain,  whose  territory 
bordered  on  their  own.  Spain  persisted ;  religion  was  made 
the  pretence  for  war ;  the  pope  interfered ;  the  most  shocking 
cruelties  and  dreadful  persecutions  were  committed,  and  the 
wretched  people  sutfered  the  combined  miseries  of  a  religious, 
political,  and  aggressive  warfare !     The  Grand  Duke  was  em- 


ployed by  Pope  Paul  V.  as  a  mediator  between  France  and 
Srtain,  but  that  pontiff's  death  called  off  his  attention  to  the  con- 
clave and  the  poor  Grisons  were  still  l)utchered  with  impunity*. 
Cardinal  Alessandro  Fudoviso  of  Bologna  was  elected  Pope 
on  the  ninth  of  February  l(}2[  by  the  name  of  Ore-    ^  ^  ,^^^ 
gory  XV.  and  on  the  twenty-eighth  Cosniio  II.  whose 
health  had  been  long  suffering  died  of  inflammation  on  the 
lun^s  to  the  regret  of  every  class  of  his  subjects.     He  seems 
to  have  been  a  jtrince  of  gentle  character,  clement  tolerant  and 
cheerful,  with  a  friendly  and  social  dis[)osition,  some  literature, 
and  a  strong  inclination  to  national  peace  and  tranquillity,  not 
only  for  Tuscany  but  througliout  Ivurope  :  without  much  talent 
he  acted  on  several  occasions  both  prudonlly  and  boldly,  and 
though  devoted  to  pt  ace  he  showed  himself  prompt  and  ener- 
getic when  a  demonstration  of  militaiy  force  became  neccssar}% 
and  was  as  free  from  duplicity  as  could  then  be  fairly  expected 
from  a  monarch  and  a  ^Icdici.    He  promoted  hilarity  even  when 
disease  rendered  him  incapable  of  sharing  it,  for  he  liked  to  see 
others  meny :  ho  encouraged  arts  and  literature  witli  all  the  taste 
if  not  all  the  talent  of  his  race ;  and  for  the  more  import^mt 
affairs  of  state  he  relied  principally  on  Picchcna,  whose  qualities 
he  had  the  good  sense  to  discern  and  appreciate,  but  in  less 
important  matters  allowed  both  wife  and  mother  to  interfere. 
Cosimo's  principal  olijcct  having  been  peace,  no  great  calamity 
troubled  his  reign,  and  to  his  honour  be  it  recorded,  he  lived 
without  the  hate  and  died  with  the  regret  of  his  people. 

Much  good  sense  was  shown  in  the  disposition  of  his  will, 
except  in  one  important  pomt,  the  leaving  two  weak  and  ordi- 
nary women  to  conduct  the  government ;  nor  perhaps  was  it  a 
lesser  imprudence  to  suppose  that  a  dead  sovereign's  testament 
would  be  respected  beyond  what  suited  the  expediency  of  the 
governing  powers,  if  there  were  no  superior  authority  to  guaran- 
tee its  execution.    Cosimo  IL  died  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his 

*  Muratori,  Annali,  Anni  1620-1621.— Botta,  Storia  d'ltalia,  Lil).  xix. 
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reign  at  the  age  of  tliirty-two  leaving  Tuscany  altogether  more 
flourishing  than  at  any  other  period  of  the  monarchy  ;  it  then 
began  to  decay,  and  continued  in  a  st^ite  of  deterioration  until 
the  reign  of  Peter  Leopold  of  Austria,  when  a  more  permanent 
moral  and  political  regeneration  commenced  and  has  in  a  great 
measure  continued  to  the  present  moment,  without  however 
carrying  out  to  their  full  extent  the  more  liberal  notions  of  that 
patriotic,  beneficent  and  philosophical  sovereign. 

Cosimo  left  five  sons  and  two  daughters  :  Ferdinand  II.  suc- 
ceeded him  at  eleven  years  of  age,  under  the  tutelage  and  regency 
of  his  grandmother  Christina  of  Lorraine  and  the  young  Grand 
Duchess  Maria  Maddalena  of  Austria :  they  were  assisted  by  a 
council  of  four  ministers  to  which  the  princes  of  the  blood  were 
to  be  admissible  as  private  members,  except  when  in  the  service 
of  a  foreign  state.  The  salary  of  each  counsellor  was  limited 
to  2000  crowns,  and  no  foreigner  was  to  hold  any  ofiBce  of  state 
or  even  of  domestic  service  in  the  court.  No  resident  ambas- 
sador from  any  country  was  to  be  suffered  in  Florence  ;  those  of 
France,  Spain,  and  the  Empire  being  more  expressly  excluded. 
It  was  also  forbidden  by  Cosimo's  testament  to  receive  any 
fugitive  prince  in  Tuscany  even  though  a  relation  of  the  regent- 
esses  ;  he  prohibited  all  private  trade  by  either,  as  well  as  the 
opening  of  liis  treasure- vaults  except  to  pay  the  marriage  por- 
tion of  a  princess  or  to  administer  public  aid  in  times  of  general 
calamity  *.  The  penalty  for  infringing  these  orders  was  depriva- 
tion of  office  as  his  children's  guardians ;  and  the  Senate  was 
charged  with  the  duty  of  watching  over  their  execution.  But 
how  vain  is  the  authority  of  a  council  appointed  by  the  crown, 
to  control  its  own  source  of  power,  the  throne  itself !  All  Cosi- 
mo's restrictions  disappeared  like  cobwebs  before  the  broom 
of  the  housemaid,  and  Tuscany  very  soon  began  to  feel  the 
influence  of  a  weak  female  government.     Cosimo  11.  left  two 


brothers,  the  Cardinal  Carlo  de'  Medici  and  Don  Lorenzo,  for 
Don  Francesco  had  died  in  1014  :  and  also  two  sisters,  Claudia 
and  Maddalena ;  his  sons  and  daughters  were  I'erdinando ; 
(iiorgio  Carlo  ;  Mattias,  Francesco,  Leopoldo,  Anna  and  Mar- 
gherita ;  the  eldest  son  was  ten  years  old  and  the  princess 
^larfTaret  was  already  betrothed  to  Odoardo  Famese  prince  of 
Parma.  Don  Antonio  and  Don  Giovanni  de'  Medici  still  lived, 
l)ut  not  long  after  Cosimo,  and  of  the  latter  we  shall  agaui  have 
occasion  to  speak. 


CoTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS. —  England*.  James  I.,  King  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. — France:  llenr>'  IV.  until  1610;  then  Louis  XIII. —  Spain, 
Naples  and  Sicily:  I'hilip  III. — German  Emperor:  Rodolph  II.  until  1612  ; 
then  Mathias  until  1610;  then  Ferdinand  II. —  Sultan:  Achmet. — Popes: 
Paul  V.  (Borghese)  until  1621;  then  Gregory  XV.  (Ludovisi). —  Portugal 
subject  to  Spain. — Rebellion  of  Bohemia  1618,  and  beginning  of  the  "Thirty 
Years'  War,"  1619. — Frederic  Elector  Palatine  King  of  Bohemia. —  Prussia 
and  Brandenburgh  united  under  John  Sigismund. — George  William  Elector  of 
Bnmdenbmgh  in  1619. — In  Russia  the  House  of  Romanoff  dominant  in  1613. 
—Republic  of  Jesuit*  in  Paraguay,  1610. 


*  Diario  della  Citt^  di  Firenze,  dall'     (anonymous)    but  apparently  of  the 
anno  1613,  fino  air  anno  1635,  MS.     time. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 


FROM   A.D.    162  1    TO    A.D.    1637- 


FERDINAND   II. 


GRAND    DUKE   OF   TUSCANY. 


A.D.  1621. 


Two  weak  untalented  and  bigoted  women  suddenly  invested 
with  power  and  riches  were  likely  to  do  evil,  and  the 
first  act  of  government  showed  their  lightness : 
because  Ferdinand  I.  had  been  ably  served  by  one 
Archbishop  of  Pisa  the  strange  resolution  was  taken  of  always 
having  an  Archbishop  of  Pisa  amongst  the  counsellors  oi 
state ;  and  a  Medici  who  then  happened  to  occupy  that  see 
was  accordingly  introduced  as  a  member  of  the  regency 
Count  Orso  D'Elci,  Niccolo  dell'  Antella,  and  Marchese  Fab- 
brizio  Colloredo  were  the  others,  the  jMarquis  del  Monte 
afterwards  replacing  the  last :  Picchena  and  Cioli  were  made 
secretaries  of  state,  the  first  for  foreign  affairs,  the  last 
for  the  home  department.  Being  independent  of  each  other 
they  communicated  directly  with  the  regentesses,  and  over  the 
minds  of  two  such  women  the  cunning  of  Cioli  soon  established 
an  influence  denied  to  the  rougher  sense  and  honesty  of 
Pecchena.  The  new  government  was  not  long  in  exhibiting 
its  real  character,  or  the  people  in  feeling  it:  moved  by 
the  spirit  of  deceitful  and  nominal  reform  they  commenced 
with  petty  retrenchments  bearing  hard  on  the  weak  and  power- 
less while  Cosimo's  recommendations  were  neglected.  Intrigue, 
vengeance,  unlawful  power  and  influence,  all  burst  into  action 


iuuuiigst   the   members   of   a  numerous   cabinet  exclusively 
directed  by  females  :  old  ministers  were  pushed  from  their 
stations  l>y  new  favourites,  especially  by  churchmen  those  inevit- 
able leaders  of  silly  women ;  vanity  as  usual  assuming  the 
ftuise  of  piety,  solaced  and  indulged  itself,  while  sincerity  and 
hitogrity  were  silently  condemned.     Not  only  was  there  no 
treasure  added  to  the  public  stock  but  that  which  Cosimo  had 
pronounced  sacred,  except  on  public  emergencies,  was  lavishly 
squandered,  and  proved  of  how  little  force  is  any  dead  man's 
testament  without  some  superior  authority  to  enforce  it.     Fer- 
dinand I.  had  calculated  on  a  surplus   revenue  of  300,000 
crowns  and  Cosimo  II.  had  not  increased  the  expenses,  but  all 
was  engulfed  in   the  reckless  improvidence  of  his  wife  and 
mother,  and  unattended  by  any  public  relief.    The  marriage  con- 
tracted in  1009  between  Claudia  daughter  of  Ferdinand  I.  and 
the  Prince  of  Urbino  was  now  solemnized  and  tliat  duchy  allied 
to  Tuscany  which  its  confines  already  touched.    Situated  in  the 
heart  of  Italy  between  Romagna,  La  Marca,  Umbria,  Tuscany, 
and  the  Adriatic,  and  comprising  about  forty  miles  of  latitude  with 
about  a  hundred  of  longitude,  it  was  well  placed  in  connection 
with  Tuscany  for  preventing  any  communication  between  the 
two  extremes  of  that  peninsula,  and  consequently  had   ever 
been  an  object  of  interest  to  Florence.     These  nuptials  were 
followed  almost  immediately  by  the  death  of  Don  Giovanni  of 
Medicis  natural  son  of  the  first  Cosimo,  who  appears  to  have  been 
a  scientific  and  able  soldier  with  considerable  influence  and 
popularity ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  the  immediate  spoliation 
of  his  widow  and  cliildren  by  the  rapacity  and  vindictive  pride 
of  the  regentesses.    He  had  married  a  woman  of  no  rank  after 
the  regular  dissolution  of  a  forced  marriage  with  her  former 
husband,  but  by  their  intrigues  this  was  now  declared  legiti- 
mate, Giovanni's  subsequent  nuptials  null,  and  consequently  his 
offspring  spurious.     Both  widow  and  children,  after  complete 
spoHation,  were  persecuted  with  implacable  cruelty  by  these 
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two  proud  rapacious  women  and  an  insatiable  court,  all  equally 
intent  on  plunder !  Bandied  about  from  prison  to  convent  the 
unhappy  creature  at  last  expired  of  pure  and  heartless  persecu- 
tion, inflicted  by  female  malignity,  supported  by  papal  infamy, 
by  priestly  cunning,  sycophants,  and  dishonest  lawyers*. 

Philip  III.  of  Spain  died  in  March  1021  leaving  the  shell 
of  that  royalty  which  he  had  occupied,  to  his  son  Philip  IV. 
who  with  even  less  intellect  added  youth  and  inexperience 
to  Spanish  misfortune.  Another  band  of  favourites  succeeded, 
amongst  whom  Don  Bidtasar  de  Zuniga  and  liis  nephew  the 
Count-duke  Olivarez  assumed  the  lead,  for  the  Cardinal-duke 
of  Lerma,  the  finnest  supporter  of  the  Medician  dynasty  at  the 
Spanish  court,  had  already  retired  and  died  in  obscurity  f .  By 
the  united  exertions  of  Pope  Gregory  and  Bassompiere  the 
French  ambassador  at  Madrid  coupled  with  those  of  a  Medici 
Archbishop  of  Pisa,  the  Valteline  horrors  were  arrested,  and 
with  due  regard  to  the  Ptoman  Catholic  faith,  that  province  was 
awarded  to  the  Orisons :  but  a  treaty  in  the  cabinet  and  its  ex- 
ecution are  not  always  identical ;  this  one  dissatisfied  all  parties 
and  none  more  than  the  Orisons  themselves,  who  continued 
hostilities  but  were  finally  overcome  by  the  Duke  of  Feria|. 

Meanwhile  the  imbecility  of  Tuscan  government  had  already 
destroyed  its  weight  in  foreign  cabinets,  and  a  dispute  about 
Eleonora  Concini's  property  almost  caused  a  rupture  with  France 
had  not  the  death  of  Luines  and  the  re-ascendancy  of  Queen 
Mary  restored  tranquillity.  The  Tuscan  regency  alive 
*  to  its  own  weakness,  vainly  endeavoured  to  unite  all  the 
Italian  princes  in  one  league,  but  failed  because  Venice  would  not 


♦  "  Discorso  del  Sig'.  Cosimo  Baron- 
celli  fatto  a  suoi  figlioli  dove  s'intende 
la  Vita  di  Don  Giovanni  de'  Medici 
figlio  naturale  del  Gran  Duca  Cosimo 
1°.  con  la  Morte  di  Concino  Concini 
e  della  Dionora  Bosi  (Eleonora  Dori) 
sua  moglie  e  della  Signora  Luija 
(Livia)    Verrazzi   moglie  del  sudetto 


Don  Giovanni  de*  Medici."   {Marm- 

script  in  the  Author's  possession.) — 

Galluzzi,  Lib.  vi.,  p.  36. 

+  These  ministers   are  celebrated  in 

Gil  Bias,  a  work  which  a  native  only 

could  have  originally  written. 

j:  Muraton^  Annali,  Anno  1621. 


include  Spain,  and  the  pope  solely  intent  on  family  aggrandize- 
ment feared  to  affront  her  by  admitting  this  exclusion.  Prince 
Frederic  of  Urbino  soon  died  from  the  effects  of  debauchery,  where- 
fore to  secure  the  connection  and  ultimate  inheritance  of  that 
duchy  a  marriage  was  contracted  between  Victoria  the  infant 
daughter  of  his  widow  Claudia  and  her  cousin  Ferdinand  II. 
The  Church  claimed  this  duchy  on  the  strength  of  King 
Pepin's  pretended  endowment  and  other  remote  titles, 
besides  protections  and  acts  of  sovereignty,  which  according  to 
ecclesiastical  writers  proved  it  to  be  a  fief  of  the  Church ;  and 
its  reversion  to  the  family  of  Pope  Julius  II.  was  not  forgotten 
though  occurring  by  adoption  alone  and  consequently  against  the 
ecclesiastical  pretensions.  The  contract'of  marriage  was  never- 
theless concluded  and  Claudia  with  her  infant  daughter  returned 
to  Florence,  bringing  at  least  on  parchment,  the  whole  inherit- 
ance of  Urbino  as  a  dowry,  at  the  grandfather's  death. 

Gregor}'  XV.  died  in  August  1023  and  was  succeeded  by 
Urban  VIII.  of  the  Florentine  family  of  Barberini,  but  origi- 
nally from  Semifonte  whence  they  removed  after  the  subjuga- 
tion of  that  state  by  the  latter  in  1202  *.  He  was  still  fresh 
in  years  but  stale  in  dissimulation,  injustice,  and  heartless 
ambition,  and  immediately  marked  the  feeble  Urbino  for  his 
own :  the  hooded  snakes  of  the  Vatican  soon  wound  themselves 
so  artfully  round  that  aged  doting  prince  as  to  extract  a  declara- 
tion that  all  the  Urbanese  dominions  should  ultimately  devolve 
to  the  Church.  The  instant  this  point  was  gained  Urban 
moved  troops  to  the  frontier,  the  weak  and  silly 
regentesses  were  dismayed,  their  ministers  duped,  and  a  com- 
pletely successful  intrigue  delivered  the  rights  and  property  of 
two  defenceless  children  entirely  into  the  pontiff's  hands.  This 
h}'pocrite  kept  the  octogenarian  duke  continually  encircled  and 
tormented  by  cunning  priests,  who  squeezed  even  the  allodial 
property  from  his  expiring  grasp  while  the  imbecile  regentesses 

♦  Platina,  Vite  de'  Papi,  p.  736. 
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were  flattered  with  papal  compliments  and  clerical  adulation. 
The  unhappy  duke  in  vain  implored  these  tormentors  to  let 
him  die  in  peace !  To  his  death  they  had  no  objection,  l»ut 
not  in  tranquillity,  or  until  all  his  property  was  firmly  secured 
to  the  pontiif !  No  time  could  have  been  more  favourable  to 
the  designs  of  an  ambitious  pope,  for  the  Valteline  passes  had 
been  placed  in  his  charge  by  the  second  treaty  of  Madrid,  and 
following  the  maxims  of  Pliilip  II.  the  Spanish  cabinet  was 
averse  to  any  aggrandizement  of  an  Italian  prince,  besides  being 
in  want  of  the  pontiff's  aid  in  settling  a  marriage  then  in  pro- 
gress between  the  Infanta  and  Charles  Prince  of  Wales  :  the 
emperor  also  needed  Pope  Urban  s  assistance  against  the  Pro- 
testants ;  but  Venice  would  willingly  have  interfered  to  stop 
this  spoliation  had  not  the  Tuscan  regency  deprecated  war  and 
above  all  things  dreaded  ecclesiastical  censures*. 

In  Fnmce  the  power  of  Ilichelieu  hourly  augmented  and  no 
man  was  better  acquainted  with  European  interests,  wherefore 
seeing  the  dangers  of  a  free  intercourse  between  Spain  and 
Austria  by  the  Valteline,  he  with  Urban 's  secret  connivance  ex- 
pelled the  Sptmish  garrisons  and  occupied  all  the  passes  of  that 
country.  The  pope's  dissimulation,  sorrow,  and  open  invectives 
against  Ptichelieu  deceived  nobody;  his  object  was  to  favour 
France  at  the  expense  of  Spain  which  he  hated,  and  having 
accomplished  this  he  quietly  offered  his  mediation  to  both : 
Tuscany  at  Philip's  request  also  joined  him  in  the  latter,  but 
both  sides  ostensibly  prepared  for  war  although  Richelieu,  intent 
on  suppressing  the  Huguenots,  was  indisposed  to  attack  Spain, 
and  on  this  she  counted.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  armed  too,  but  in 
good  earnest ;  and  after  persuading  Pachelieu  to  join  him  in  a 
project  to  conquer  and  partition  Genoa,  he  threatened  the 
Milanese  and  thus  gave  the  Duke  of  Feria  a  pretext  for  de- 
manding succours  from  Tuscany  according  to  the  treaty  of  1557 : 

*  Galluzzi,  Lib.  vi.,  cap.  vii. — Muratori,  Anno  162'4. — Botta,  Lib.  xix. 


but  the  regentesses  were  in  bad  humour  with  Spain  for  her 
conduct  in  the  Urbino  business,  and  also  for  refusing  ^  ^  ^^^^ 
a  command  to  Don  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  whom  they 
desired  to  get  rid  of  because  his  continual  reproaches  about 
that  duchy  annoyed  them.  A  second  marriage  of  Claudia 
Princess  of  Urbino,  to  the  Archduke  Leopold  of  Insprack, 
ti<ditened  the  chain  which  bound  Tuscany  to  the  house  of 
Austria;  and  an  overt  attack  on  Milan,  coupled  with  the  invasion 
of  Genoa  by  France  and  Savoy  precluded  any  further  denial 
of  the  demanded  succours.  Genoese  courage  with  Spanish 
assistance  repelled  this  abominable  aggression,  and  a  secret 
treaty  between  Louis  XIII.  and  Philip  IV.  in  March  1C26 
confirmed  the  independence  of  that  republic,  left  the  Valteline 
passes  free  to  France,  and  replaced  the  Grisons  in  the  same 
coridition  as  previous  to  1017,  the  Catholic  rehgion  alone  being 
tolerated. 

This  peace  once  more  unfettered  Tuscany,  but  the  death 
of  Duke  Ferdinand  of  Mantua  and  the  weakly  and 
childless  state  of  his  brother  Vincenzio,  engendered 
new  troubles :  the  French  Duke  of  Xevers  now  became  heir 
presumptive  and  raised  Spanish  jealousy :  this  occasioned  an 
attempt  to  prove  the  validity  of  a  former  marriage  of  the  late 
duke  which  had  l)een  annulled  previous  to  that  with  Caterina 
de'  Medici  Duchess  of  Mantua  ;  but  the  regentesses  put  a  stop 
to  this  proceeding  and  then  made  her  governess  of  Siena,  where 
she  seems  to  have  ruled  well  until  carried  off  by  the  small-pox 
in  lOtiO.  Their  weakness  about  Urbino  had  nearly  destroyed  the 
influence  of  Tuscany  in  the  European  cabinets,  an  influence 
beyond  her  natm'al  level  and  liitherto  maintained  only  by  the 
talents  or  riches  of  the  Medici.     The  Grand  Duke 
was  not  yet  of  age  ;  the  Duke  of  Savoy  after  suddenly 
deserting  France  had  again  joined  Spain,  and  the  latter  knew 
that  in  the  existing  state  of  feelmg  Itetween  Charles  Emanuel 
and  the  Medici  the  friendship  of  one  would  be  secured  by 


A.D.  1626. 


A.D. 1627. 
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slighting  or  quarreling  with  the  other.  Advantage  was  always 
taken  of  this  to  jDromote  Spanish  objects,  and  Spain's  close 
connection  with  Florence  prevented  Richelieu  from  uniting 
French  and  Tuscan  interests  even  had  the  government  been 
as  powerful  as  it  was  despicable ;  but  seeing  this  new  alliance 
and  that  the  Emperor  had  overcome  his  enemies,  the  regency 
looked  anxiously  to  him  for  support. 

Vincenzio  Duke  of  Mantua  died  in  December  16'27  leaving 

o 

his  dominions  to  the  Duke  of  Nevers  son  of  Lodovico  Gon- 
zaga  his  grandiiither's  brother :   this  prince  had  married  tlie 
heiress  of  Nevers  and  settled  in  France,  but  his  eldest  son  the 
Duke  of  Rhetel  amved  at  Mantua  just  before  Vincenzio's  death 
and  took  possession  of  the  inheritance.     Spain  and 
Savoy  lost  no  time  in  disturbing  this  succession  and 
France  was  ready  to  support  it,  but  meanwhile  the  Emperor  filled 
Italy  with  fear  and  wonder  by  assuming  to  himself  the  power  of 
giving  away  both  Mantua  and  Monferrato  as  if  they  had  devolved 
to  the  empire.     Venice  resolved  to  assist  the  Duke  of  Nevers, 
and  the  pope  sent  a  nuncio  to  restore  tranquillity:   Rhetel, 
having  procured  a  dispensation,  married  his  cousin  Maria  only 
child  of  Duke  Francis,  for  whom  the  title  and  domains*of  Mon- 
ferrato had  been  claimed  as  a  female  fief  of  the  empire :  by 
this  marriage  the  succession  to  both  states  was  made  clear,  had 
that  suited  the  interests  of  other  princes  *.     Ferdinand  of  Tus- 
cany having  now  nearly  completed  his  eighteenth  year,  deter- 
mined to  travel  before  he  began  the  labours  of  royalty,  so 
after  receiving  some  mortifications  at  Rome  from  the  insolent 
pride  of  the  Barberini,  he  visited  Gennany  and  endeavoured 
to  terminate  the  IMantuan  dispute  with  his  uncle  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  II.      Being  unsuccessful,   he  returned  home  and 
assumed  the  government  without  depriving  the  two  grand 
duchesses  of  all  authority.     A  marriage  between  his  sister 
^largaret  and  Edward  Duke  of  Parma  terminated  a  family 

*  Muratori,  Anno  1627.— Galluzzi,  Lib.  vL,  cap.  viii.,  p.  77. 


feud  and  united  their  interests,  for  both  were  weary  of  Spanish 
domination  and  sought  only  a  fair  occasion  to  free  themselves. 
The  Grand  Duke  especially,  began  to  feel  the  treaty  of  1557  an 
intolerable  burden  for  which  the  duchy  of  Siena  was  a  poor  re- 
compense, not  only  involving  Florence,  as  it  did,  in  all  the  vicis- 
situdes of  Spanish  politics,  and  all  the  burdens  of  war  without 
its  profits ;  but  binding  her  in  absolute  slavery  to  Spain,  a  yoke 
entailed  on  his  family,  who  had  become  little  more  than  vassals 
to  insolent  Spanish  governors.  Don  Gonzales  de  Cordova  viceroy 
of  Milan  demanded  the  usual  succours  on  occasion  of  the  Man- 
tiian  quarrel  in  which  Spain  was  the  aggressor ;  but  Ferdinand 
peremptorily  refused  them,  and  even  drew  closer  to  France  by 
congratulating  Richelieu  on  the  capture  of  Rochelle  ;  he  in  fact 
sought  assistance  from  France  against  the  calumnies  of  Charles 
Emaimel  at  Madrid,  by  whom  all  his  actions  were  painted  in  the 
diU'kest  and  most  revolting  colours.   Richelieu's  spirit  had  roused 

111)  the  French  court  and  infused  new  life  into  its  coun- 

,    ,    ,  .   .   r.  11*1  1   ^•^- 1629. 

cils;  by  his  nmuence  an  army  crossed  the  Alps,  occupied 

Susa,  and  forced  Savoy  to  a  capitulation  which  arrested  hostili- 
ties in  Montferrat ;  but  while  this  awaited  the  confinnation  of 
Philip,  a  German  army  descended  by  the  Valteline  and  occupied 
uU  the  Mantuan  territory^  before  Nevers  was  aware  even  of  the 
imperial  movement.  This  made  Richelieu  doubt  the  treaty  of 
^^usa  being  ratified,  wherefore  he  endeavoured  to  form  an 
Itiilian  league  and  sent  a  minister  to  Florence  for  that  pur- 
pose; but  by  producing  the  treaty  of  1557  Ferdinand  showed 
that  however  well  inclined,  a  position  of  rigid  neutrality  was 
all  he  could  then  promise.  Nevertheless  he  himself  was  dis- 
posed to  exhibit  a  more  decided  conduct  but  was  restrained 
l»y  female  influence,  which  yet  partially  held  him  in  leading- 
strings  :  a  lease  of  the  Elba  iron-mines  taken  by  Francis  I. 
for  ninety  years  from  James  VI.  Prince  of  Piombino  in 
1577  was  about  this  time  most  arbitrarily  resumed  by  Spain, 
and  in  connection  with  other  injustices  relating  to  that  fief  had 
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SO  much  exasperated  Ferdinand  that  pmdence  alone  prevented 
a  close  and  declared  alliance  with  France.  War,  pestilence, 
and  famine  once  more  began  to  threaten  Italy,  and  every  state 
intent  alone  on  its  own  welfare  endeavoured  to  stave  off  these 
misfortunes.  The  Grand  Duke  anned  all  his  militia  and  en- 
compassed Tuscany  with  a  band  against  the  two  first,  while  Lis 
treasiu*es  induced  France  and  the  Levant  to  pour  in  their 
granaries  against  the  last,  and  his  ministei*s  were  everywhere 
peacemakers ;  but  neither  reason,  nor  justice,  nor  even  humanity, 
unaccompanied  by  force  or  interest,  ever  incline  monarebs 
to  peace.  The  inexperienced  head,  the  weakened  states,  and 
the  feeble  counsellors  of  Ferdinand  caused  a  trimming  inde- 
cisive policy :  good  friends  with  the  Emperor,  hating  and  hated 
by  Spain,  and  courted  by  France,  he  adopted  half  measures 
with  all  and  i)leased  none.  Compelled  to  be  on  the  alert  and 
constantly  armed,  he  aimed  at  a  neutrality  amongst  greater 
powers,  forgetting  that  like  a  cliild  in  a  crowd  he  would  proba- 
bly be  crushed  in  the  scufHe.  The  German  invasion  was  met 
by  a  second  inroad  of  the  French,  while  Spain  reenforced  her 
powers  from  suspicions  of  Savoy,  and  sent  the  Marquis  Spinola 
to  take  the  command  in  Lombardy.  Ferdinand  meanwhile 
advised  Xevers  to  conciliate  the  Emperor  and  save  his  domi- 
nions, offering  himself  as  a  mediator  ;  but  the  mediation  alone 
was  accepted,  for  Novel's  trusting  to  Richelieu  and  German 
wars  would  malvo  no  concessions ;  and  that  minister  while  he 
crushed  the  Huguenots  at  home  assisted  the  Gennan  Protes^ 
ants  to  revolt,  and  even  descending  into  Italy  enabled  Nevers 
again  to  invade  the  Milanese  and  Spinola  to  call  for 
the  Tuscan  auxiliaries,  wiiich  by  female  counsel  were 
coupled  with  a  loan  of  500,000  crowns  to  the  court  of  Spain. 
Richelieu  deemmg  this  a  strange  sort  of  neutrahty  remon- 
strated, but  was  soothed  by  the  assurance  that  such  succours 
were  merely  in  execution  of  former  treaties  and  should  never  be 
employed  against  France,  while  to  Philip  IV.  Ferdinand  declared 


A.D.  1630. 


that  they  were  marks  of  pure  respect  to  the  house  of  Austria 
and  quite  uncalled  for  by  the  treaty  of  Siena  !  The  French 
meanwhile  overran  Piedmont  and  the  Germans  Mantua ;  they 
took  the  capital  and  for  three  days  gave  it  up  to  plunder 
aiul  destruction  :  its  Duke  fled  to  Venice,  and  plague  and 
famine  completed  the  miseiy  of  that  hapless  city !  The 
wretched  people  were  slaughtered  plundered  and  dishonoured 
because  a  debauched  sovereign  happened  to  die  childless,  and 
to  such  accidents  is  human  welfare  subject,  while  we  still  con- 
tinue to  call  ourselves  rational  and  civilized  beings  ! 

Cosimo  II.'s  death  seems  to  have  been  the  epoch  of  peima- 
nent  decay  in  Tuscany :  a  long  minority,  an  imbecile  govern- 
ment, a  penetrating  priesthood,  a  lavish  expenditure  combined 
with  other  extraneous  causes,  all  tended  to  accelerate  her  de- 
cline. Dutch  and  Englishmen  had  monopolized  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  commerce,  and  their  improving  manufactures  had 
beaten  Italian  fabrics  from  the  market,  so  that  a  painful  cessa- 
tion of  the  once  busy  worksiiops  of  Tuscany  was  the  consequence : 
the  Leghorn  commerce  had  shifted  hands,  and  strangers  now 
exclusively  exercised  those  trades  that  were  wont  to  enrich 
Tuscany  by  the  enterprise  of  her  native  population.  The 
Kegency  mistaking  the  cause  and  believing  that  to  be  ephemeral 
which  was  permanent  and  principally  springing  from  a  great 
revolution  in  the  mercantile  condition  of  Europe,  endeavoured 
to  remedy  commercial  languor  l)y  bounties  and  other  silly 
attempts  at  forced  encouragement  which  impoverish  the  com- 
munity without  benefiting  trade,  except  in  some  rare  cases 
wbere  capital  only  is  required  to  set  existing  materials  to  work. 
As  trade  fell,  mendicity  augmented,  and  the  taxes  were  partly 
paid  back  in  alms  to  the  indigent  at  the  expense  of  industry  I 
The  heavy  imposts  of  Cosimo  I.  and  his  sons  were  no  longer 
within  the  nation's  means  ;  scanty  crops  added  to  the  universal 
distress,  because  agriculture  having  been  pressed  forward  with 
perhaps  unnatural  force  by  the  Medici,  could  not  maintain  its 
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position  without  their  assistance  iifter  a  falling  trade  began 
to  impoverish  the  countr}-.  Large  sums  were  expended  in 
t'rain  hv  the  frovernment,  but  famine  now  stalked  onward,  fol- 
lowed  by  disease,  and  men's  minds  became  depressed;  so  that 
tlie  whole  population  was  prepared  to  receive  the  intluence 
of  a  pestilence  then  devastating  Lombardy  and  threatening 
a  dismal  union  with  its  sister  evils  in  Tuscany.  Elicits 
were  made  to  check  its  advance ;  the  false  dicta  of  physicians 
were  disseminated  to  allay  terror  and  deceive  the  people,  but 
by  preventing  care  only  assisted  pestilence.  In  despite  of 
every  precaution  it  silently  and  invisibly  entered  Florence 
and  mmgled  deeply  with  human  life  ere  many  believed  in  it> 
existence  :  six  senators  were  ordered  to  superintend  the  distri- 
bution of  money  and  provisions  ;  150,0(10  ducats  were  given  to 
tlie  poor  of  the  wool  and  silk  trades  alone,  and  the  private 
charity  of  individmils  now  began  to  awaken  ;  all  wisely  directed, 
not  in  mere  donations,  but  useful  works  and  agricultui-al 
labours  ^'.  People  at  last  became  convinced  of  the  plague's 
actual  presence,  and  inmiediately  Lazzarettos  were  constnicted. 
(juarantine  houses  appointed,  the  city  was  divided  into  districts, 
and  ever}'  precaution  taken  to  mitigate  that  scourge  which  could 
no  longer  be  avoided.  The  gnmd-ducal  treasury  was  liberally 
opened  for  public  relief,  but  the  compulsion  used  to  make 
people  enter  Lazzarettos  spread  general  terror;  each  man 
hoped,  and  with  reason  to  escape,  while  isolated  in  his  owi 
private  dwelling,  but  all  shrunk  back  with  apprehension  from 
the  contagion  of  numbers  within  tlie  ciriie  of  these  death 
folds  +.  It  was  not  until  August  that  the  most  undoubted  signs 
of  plarrne  began  to  appear  and  then  C(jntinued  throughout  the 
autumn  when  a  general  (piarantino  \v;i>  » stiiblisliiNL  every  family 
however  being  peiiuitted  to  take  care  of  itself  at  home :  the 
court  retired  into  the  fortress  of  Belvedere ;  but  nobly  disdaining 

•  Diario  dclla  Citta  di  Fircn/.e  dall'  Anno  161.3  fino  all'  Anno  llJ3o,  MS. 
t  Rondiuelli,  Relazione  del  Contagioue  delF  Anui  l(i30  e  1633. 


this  shelter  while  the  people  were  perishing,  Ferdinand  and  his 
brothers  passed  forth  into  the  city  and  with  hand  and  voice 
iidniinistered  comfort  to  the  sufferers  *  !     For  thirteen  dismal 
months  the  pestilence  raged  in  Florence  and  the  shadow  of  death 
darkened  every  court  and  portico  every  palace  and  humbler 
dwelling  of  the  town  !     Many  thousands  tied  from  the  capiuil 
iiid  its  population  was  diminished  by  nearly  seven  thousand 
Mjiils,  besides  those  who  perished  in  the  country!  In  such  times 
die  Board  of  Health  justly  deprecated  any  distinction  of  persons, 
wherefore  the  convents  were  compelled  to  open  both  their 
doors  and    their   purses   to   the    convalescents,   and   it   was 
specially  urged  that  the  mendicant  orders  who  had  been  en- 
riched by  public  charity  should  now  return  a  little  of  it  to  their 
licnefactors.     But  this  was  denounced  at  Kome  as  impious, 
md  though  enforced  at  Florence,  the  health  officers  were  ex- 
communicated, called  sacrilegious  violators  of  clerical  immunity, 
:md  indicated  as  objects  of  horror!     The  pontiff  with  some  dim 
iiidriiiicd  feeling  of  shame,  and  what  might  possibly  be  due  to 
Mitiering  humanity,   moderated  the  sentence  and   granted  a 
linal  absolution,  but  with  a  salutary  penance  for  so  dark  and 
dangerous  an  innovation.       General  anger  burst  forth,   the 
people  refused  to  accept  absolution  or  acknowledge  a  censure, 
;ts  unjust  as  the  motive  was  infamous,  and  it  needed  all  the 
-.V,  reign  s  authority  to  restrain  their  indignation.    The  Board 
uf  Health  demanded  a  hearing  but  Urban  VIII.  would  listen  to 
110  exjdanatiou,  they  were  commanded  to  implore  his  pardon 
iti  public  for  having  performed  their  duty  to  God  and  their 
neighbour,  and  moreover  to  compensate   the  monks  for  tlieir 
"utlay.    Such  is  priestcraft  f! 

Ill  and  within  a  mile  of  the  city  twelve  thousand  people  died 
m  thirteen  months :  few  of  the  higher  orders  took  the  plague 
but  almost  all  who  did  were  doomed :  amongst  the  wretched 

•  RoiKlit.flli,  Relazione  del  Contagione  dell'  Anni  1630  e  1633.— Diano  dclla 
<-Uta  di  Fiicu/.c,  MS.  f  Galluz/i,  Lib.  vi.,  car,,  viii. 
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ill-led  and  needy  poor  its  ravages  were  dreadful.  According  to 
Francesco  Rondinelli  an  eye-witness,  its  violence  in  the  hegin- 
mu(r  increased  with  the  increasing  moon,  but  towards  the  end 
the  contrary ;  becoming  milder  as  she  approached  her  full  and 
more  violent  as  she  waned  :  at  the  autumnal  eciuinox  of  1030 
tlie  sickness  increa.sed,  and  was  woi-st  in  November;  at  the 
winter  solstice  it  began  to  decline,  and  in  the  following  mid- 
summer had  nearly  disappeared  ;  but  as  the  sun  increased  bis 
distance,  [x'stilence  returned  for  several  days  with  considerable 
violence.  Another  curious  fact  is  that  in  many  houses  where 
the  plague  was  introduced  by  servants,  none  of  the  gentlefolks 
rjiught  it  although  served  by  the  infected  !  And  a  woman  called 
•'  Stella''  who  attended  the  Lazzaretto  of  San  ^Mhiiato,  delivered 
no  less  than  a  thousand  plague-struck  women  during  the  cala- 
mity without  being  infected,  although  almost  all  of  them  and 
their  infants  died-''. 

The  misfortunes  then  afflicting  the  Peninsula  were  partly  dis- 
sipated by  Richelieu,  who  in  conjunction  with  Venice 
^•^*-  ^^*  raised  such  a  stormy  spirit  in  the  north  as  kept  the 
imperial  legions  employed  beyond  the  Alps  and  gave  some  trau- 
rjuillity  to  Italy.  In  concert  with  and  by  his  diplomacy  Gustavus 
Adolpims  KingofSweilen  now  entered  the  lists,  and  distancing 
••very  competitor  ran  his  brief  race  of  military  gloiy  and  triumphed 
even  in  death.  The  same  able  statesman  about  this  time  put  down 
a  domestic  conspiracy  between  Duke  Gaston  of  Orleans  and  his 
jnother  IMaria  de"  Medici  against  himself,  and  compelled  them  to 
Hv  while  he  remained  master  of  both  king  and  people.  Scom- 
iwj,  all  religious  distinctions  except  as  political  instruments,  he 
made  an  alliance  with  Holland,  seduced  Bavaria  from  the 
emperor,  and  conciliated  both  P.randenburg  and  Saxony.  Wul- 
stein  fell  by  treachery ;  Tilly  was  l>eateu  from  the  field,  and 
the  great  Gustavus  was  threatening  even  the  emperor's  dethrone- 

♦    Rondinelli,  Relazione  del   Contagione  di  Firenze,  1630  e  1633,  p.  33. 
[l^^Iition  of  1634.] 


meut  when  he  fell  victorious  at  Lutzen  !     Charles  Emanuel  of 
Savoy  died  in  1030  and  the  treaty  of  Cliierasco,  made  with  his 
sou  Victor  Amadous  and  the  emperor,  restored  peace  to  Italy : 
while  it  opened  a  passage  over  the  iVlps  to  Franco  by  the 
acquisition  of  Pinerola,  and  estal)lished  the  Duke  of  Nevers  on 
the  now  desolate  throne  of  Mantua,  a  ruined  province  with  half 
its  original  territory.    Francesco  Dul;e  of  Urbino  the  last  of 
the  house  of  Rovere   worn  out  by  priestly  torments  expired 
in  the  castle  of  "  Durante  "  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  and  Pope 
Urban  VIII.  quietly  occupied  that  duchy  and  Montefeltro  in 
the  name  of  the  Church :  the  latter  was  an  imperial  fief  but 
Ferdinand  II.  was  then  too  much  occupied  in  Germany  to 
make  any  attempt  at  its  retention-'-.     Ferdinand  after  much 
litigation   succeeded   to  his  movable  property  with  the  allo- 
dial estates  and  some  stray  castles,  all  else  was  engulfed  in 
the  apostolical  chamber  and  lias  ever  since  remained  to  the 
Church  of  Rome.     The  Grand  Duchess  Maria  Maddalena  with 
her  sons  Mathias  and  Francis  about  this  period  made  a  visit 
to  the  emperor  for  the  purpose  of  managing  Tuscan  affairs 
at  that  court,  but  her  death  at  Passau  in  November  stopped 
this  project  and  relieved  Richelieu  from  some  uneasy  doubts, 
while  the  escape  of  (Meen  jMtiry  to  Flandei-s  gave  Ferdinand 
an  opportunity,  on  the  pretext  of  mediation,  to  excuse  his 
still  openly  assisting  Spain  when  his  inclinations  were  entirely 
with  France.    All  this  w^as  received  in  good  part  by  Richelieu, 
and  Philip's  refusal  to  sanction  Don  Carlo  de'  Medici's 
marriage  with  the  Princess  of  Stigliano  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  by  which  he  lost  a  rich  ndieritance  and  richer 
prospects,  still  more  exasperated  Ferdinand.   The  rapid  progress 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  his  intention  to  cross  the  Alps  liad 
alarmed  Italy  where  Philip  IV.  unsuccessfully  endeavoured  to 
form  a  league  against  him  and  France :  Urban  however,  decidedly 

♦  Galluzzi,  Lib.  vi.,  cap.  ix.,  p.  102. — Muratori,  Annali,  Anno  1631. 
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favoured  the  latter,  and  Italian  jealousy  and  interests  were  so 
clashing  as  to  render  any  b(jnd  of  union  impossible.  Tuscany  sent 
arms,  money,  and  the  two  Princes  JMathias  and  Francis,  with  two 
German  regiments  to  leam  war  under  Walstein  ;  but  the  fatal 
battle  of  Lutzen  with  the  death  of  Gustavus  on  the  sixteenth 
November  Hh\'2  relieved  every  fear  and  lowered  the  pride  of 
Richelieu.  Philip  IV.  wishing  to  improve  this  occasion  and  drive 
the  French  altogether  from  Piedmont,  endeavoured  by  means 
of  honoui-s  and  presents  to  tlatter  the  Grand  Duke  into  main- 
taining an  army  of  six  thousand  men  for  two  years  in  the 
IMilanese;  but  he  in  accepting  the  offerings  declined  their 
object,  on  account  of  his  pledged  neutrality  and  the  wretched 
condition  of  his  people. 

The  plague  had  again  appeared  at  Leghorn  and  was  now 
rapidly  penetrating  into  the  interior;  Pisa,  Lucca, 
and  Pistoia  were  already  infected  and  Volterra  nearly 
depopulated  :  Florence  was  soon  attacked  with  equal  violence, 
and  all  the  former  rigoui"s  and  precautions  were  renewed. 
The  severe  (juarantine  regulations  disgusted  many  who  had  no 
faith  in  their  efficacy ;  connuerce  was  once  more  an-ested,  and 
even  the  common  intercoui'se  of  life  almost  entirely  suspended : 
licentiousness  triumphed,  good  order  and  security  hid  their 
heads,  and  superstition  issued  forth  in  all  her  glory.  The 
Madonna  dell'  Impruneta  was  brought  to  Florence  and  carried 
through  the  city  and  neighbouring  country,  followed  by  dense 
crowds  whose  contact  gave  new  vigour  to  pestilence  and  in- 
creased the  evil  which  her  presence  was  expected  to  remove.  In 
the  manuscript  journals  of  these  unhappy  days  we  find  recorded 
the  most  minute  accounts  of  supei-stitious  and  religious  cere- 
monies even  to  puerility  (showing  a  melancholy  state  of  in- 
tellectual abasement  before  the  arts  and  pride  of  priestcraft) 
while  the  gi-eat  Galileo's  summons  for  the  second  time  before  the 
Pioman  Inquisition  at  the  command  of  Urban  VIIL,  is  not  even 
incidentally  noticed:  but  such  writings  stamp  the  character 


of  the  age,  and  its  aspect  is  distressing.     By  a  decree  of  the 
"  Holy  Office"  as  it  was  denominated  this  celebrated  philoso- 
pher then  seventy  years  of  age  was  dragged  before  the  demons 
A  priestly  ambition  (not  of  ignorance)  for  presuming  to  believe 
and  teach  that  the  Omniscient  God  had  formed  this  universe 
Mccordingtothe  dictates  of  perfect  wisdom;  and  for  promulgating 
such  belief  without  the  sanction  of  the  liishop  of  Home  !    This 
glorious  discoverer  of  stime  of  nature's  grandest  secrets  was 
ifrnominiously  conducted  to  the  same  city  where  once  a  Pliny 
and  a  Cicero  breathed,  and  compelled  on  his  knees  to  deny  the 
sublime  results  of  an   almost  supernatural  genius  and  that 
piercing  intellect  with  which  his  ]Maker  had  endowed  him  for 
the  purpose  of  enlightening  the  world !     The  bitter  jealousy  of 
priests,  especially  the  Jesuits,  who  thus  saw  a  genuine  philoso- 
pher start  into  life  and  obscure  the  unreal  physics  of  the 
schools,  is  said  to  have  been  the  true  cause  of  Galileo's  perse- 
cution ;  and  the  character  of  "  ShnpUciis'  in  his  dialogues  was 
taken  by  them  for  Pope  Urban  himself,  who  was  a  celebrated 
defender  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy.    This  pontiff's  enmity 
to  the  Medici  and  all  they  favoured  whetted  his  malice,  and 
:i.  I'urdingly  on  the  twentieth  of  January  lGt]3  Galileo  Galilei 
old  and  infirm,  in  the  most  rigorous  season,  in  the  midst  of 
plague,  and  consequently  exposed  to  a  long  and  painful  quaran- 
tine on  the  ecclesiastical  frontier,  with  the  fate  of  Camesecchi 
before  liim,  began  his  melancholy  journey  a  victim  to  bigotry 
and  princely   turpitude!      The  Neapolitans  to  their  honour 
woidd  never  admit  the  Inquisition   into   that  kingdom,  and 
even  the  gloomy  and  cruel  Spaniard  was  on  this  point  com- 
pelled to  cede  something  though  but  little,  to  public  feeling : 
in  ]\Iilan  the  fires  of  bigotr}^  glared   on   Christian  temples 
and  changed  their  colouring  to  that  of  the  Syrian  Moloch :  in 
Tuscany  the  Holy  Office  had  full  sway,  and  there  as  well  as  in 
Piedmont  and  the  rest  of  Italy  war  between  civil  and  ecclesi- 
iustieal  jurisdiction  was  at  its  height ;  but  the  power  of  Urban 
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bore  dowii  the  weakness  of  royal  opposition  and  trampled 
altogether  on  man  s  intellectual  dignity.  Victor  Amadeus  of 
Savoy  a  weak  and  sickly  prince,  possessed  the  states  and  autho- 
rity hut  not  the  spiiit  of  his  father,  and,  Nebuchadnezzar-like, 
commanded  all  the  Protestants  in  Saluzzo  to  become  Komaii 
Catholics  within  two  months  !  These  were  the  times  and  this 
the  spirit  in  which  the  venerable  Tuscim  sage  was  delivered  into 
the  hand  of  his  enemies ;  to  the  mercies  of  a  Darberini  pope  and 
a  jealous  implacal)le  priesthood  !  And  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say  whether  the  demand  or  the  concession  was  most  infamous! 
A  Medici  delivered  over  his  friend  Caniesecchi  to  certam  death; 
a  Medici  consigned  his  friend  and  master  Galileo  to  unknown 
but  certain  punishment ;  both  were  delivered  up  to  exasperated 
enemies  :  the  first  was  state  policy  and  self-interest ;  the  second 
religious  bigotry,  youth,  fear,  and  personal  weakness  :  both  were 
disgraceful :  but  if  the  iniirmities  of  age  and  sickness  and  tlie 
fear  of  inquisitorial  torture  made  tlie  philosopher  recant,  the 
effect  of  spiritual  terrors  on  a  weak  ill-educated  mind  may 
perhaps  allow  some  pity  to  mingle  with  the  expressions  of  deep 
execration  so  justly  due  to  Ferdinand  the  Second  of  Medicis. 
In  June  Galileo  was  allowed  to  return  to  Tuscany  from  his 
''Specie  di  jnacevol  prujionca'^-''  as  Muratori  is  pleased  to  de- 
nomhiate  it,  (for  even  he  cannot  entirely  throw  oft'  the  priestly 
garment)  where  after  residing  awhile  under  the  care  of  Arch- 
bishop Piccolomini  this  great  man  was  permitted  to  retire  to  a 
villa  he  possessed  at  Bcllosguardo  and  finally  to  that  of  Arcetri 
near  Florence  where  he  died.  "  There  it  was,''  says  Milton, 
''that  I  found  and  visited  the  famous  Galileo,  (frown  old,  a 
"prisoner  to  the  Inquisition.''  He  must  have  been  blind  too, 
for  that  misfortune  fell  upon  him  in  1037,  and  Milton's  visit 
was  made  in  the  following  year,  with  all  that  kindred  spirit 
which  helped  to 

"  Spread  his  name  o'er  lands  and  seas, 
Whatever  ehrae  the  sun's  bright  circle  warms." 

♦  A  sort  of  pleasing  imprisonment. 


A.U.  1634. 


The  connection  between  Lorraine  and  Orleans  in  the  late 
conspiracy  drew  down  Richelieu's  vengeance  on  the 
former  and  gave  him  a  i)retext  to  occupy  that  duchy : 
tlie  didve  and  duchess  escaped  from  Xancy  in  the  disguise  of 
licggars,  and  after  a  series  of  adventures  arrived  at  Milan,  and 
afterwards  at  Florence,  where  the  (ii'and  Duke  received  them 
hospitably  along  with  the  Duke  of  Guise  then  a  refugee  on 
account  of  the  same  conspiracy  :  but  while  her  kinsmen  were 
still  in  Florence  the  old  ('irand  Duchess  succeeded  in  having 
the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  with  \'ittoria  of  Urbino  privately 
celebrated.  This  young  princess  had  been  educated  in  a 
convent  by  her  aunt  Maria  Christina  de'  Medici  whence  she 
issued  an  adept  in  all  the  trifling  of  a  cloistral  education  and 
deeply  imbued  with  its  bigotry ;  but  ignorant  of  the  common 
rircumstances  of  life  and  impressed  with  a  profound  admiration 
for  everything  connected  with  the  Church.  Tliis  intellectual 
aberrancy  had  afterwards  a  most  pernicious  effect  on  her  son's 
education  which  in  its  turn  generated  an  enervating  and  extremely 
noxious  influence  on  national  character.  The  marriage  was  soon 
followed  by  Don  Francesco  de' Medici's  death  of  the  plague,  which 
then  infected  the  imperial  camp  before  Katisbon,  and  in  France 
l>y  the  uneasiness  of  Richelieu  about  Queen  Mary's  residence 
at  Brussels  coupled  with  the  pity  her  misfortunes  were  beginning 
to  excite  at  home  ;  wherefore  he  persuaded  Gondi  the  Tuscan 
minister  to  visit  her  privately  while  passing  on  other  business 
through  Flanders,  and  induce  her  if  possible  to  retire  into  Tus- 
cany: l)ut  she  would  not  resign  the  chances  which  national  feeling 
at  home  and  imperial  success  in  Germany  had  presented,  and  this 
success  by  giving  heart  to  Spain  obliged  Richelieu  to  augment 
his  means  and  if  possible  form  alliances  in  Italy.  Edward  Duke 
of  Parma,  uneasy  under  Spanish  control,  followed  the  impulse 
of  an  independent  spirit  rather  than  the  suggestions 
of  pohtical  sagacity  and  openly  declared  for  France ;  '  " 
Ferdinand  was  more  cautious ;  Richelieu  endeavoured  to  gain 
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him  by  promises  of  emancipation  from  Spanish  thraldom  and 
the  cession  of  provinces  to  be  conquered  on  the  Tuscan  fron- 
tier ;  but  weak  and  indecisive,  he  vibrated  between  these  and 
the  more  solid  offers  of  Spain,  and  finally  took  a  middle  course 
by  professing  the  most  rigid  neutrality.     With  a  view  as  was 
avowed  to  the  general  good  of  Italy  he  proposed  a  league  be- 
tween Home,  Savov,  Venice,  Parma,  and  Genoa,  against  both 
France  and  Spain  if  either  sliould  attempt  to  tdter  the  political 
condition  of  their  common  count ly  ;  but  the  old  dispute  of  pre- 
cedency between  Savoy  and  Tuscany  was  the  cause  of  its  failure 
in  that  court,  and  Urban  expected  more  benefit  for  the  Barbe- 
rini  race  by  clinging  closely  and  exclusively  to  France.     Cioli 
who  was  sold  to  the  Church  and  the  principal  instrument  of 
Galileo  s  fate,  retunied  from  a  mission  to  Rome  convinced  of 
the   pontiffs   determination  to   oppose    Ferdinand   and  look 
entirely  towards  France  for  liis  own  aggrandizement.     The 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  thus  findmg  himself  isolated  in  his 
neutrality,  secretly  resolved  for  his  owii  benefit  to  afford  clan- 
destine succours  to  France  without  forfeiting  the  friendship  of 
Pliilip  the  Fourth,  and  one  consequence  was  that  the  Cardinal 
of  Medicis  became  ecclesiastical  minister  for  Spanish  affairs  at 
Rome,  a  post  of  great  political  influence,  and  the  title  of  "  Hifjh- 
w^ss"  was  moreover  accorded  to  the  younger  branches  of  the  Medi- 
cian  family,  an  honour  then  deemed  of  great  importance,  and 
previously  refused  with  persevering  obsthiacy  by  the  Spanish 
monarchs.     Succours  were  immediately  afforded  to  then*  fleets 
and  garrisons,   and  a  large   loan  from  the  Monte  di  Pieta 
completed  these  mutual  benefits.     The  Duke  of  Parma  soon 
invaded  Milan,  on  which  Ferdinand  sent  the  usual  succours 
according  to  the  treaty  of  Siena ;  but  so  strong  a  leanmg  to- 
wards Spain  annoyed  Richelieu  who  seconded  his  remonstrances 
by  some  hostile  acts  against  Tuscan  commerce,  while  the  pon- 
tiff's hollow  friendship  alarmed  Ferdinand  for  his  own  frontier 
provinces  :  Urban  amongst  other  things  claimed  the  sovereignty 


A.D.  1636. 


of  Castel  del  Rio  a  place  time  mimemorial  under  Florentine  pro- 
tection, and  constituting  liimself  both  judge  and  party 
in  the  cause  would  listen  to  no  explanation :  he 
refused  a  cardinal's  hat  to  one  of  the  Medici,  and  exciting  nun- 
cios, l>ishops,  and  inquisitors  to  infringe  the  rights  of  both 
prince  and  people  iilled  all  Tuscany  with  confusion  :  Ferdinand 
ashamed  of  such  humiliation,  ashamed  of  his  own  subserviency 
to  Christina  and  the  council  of  state,  and  above  all  ashamed  of 
their  weak  and  injurious  renunciation  of  Urbino,  finally  resolved 
to  emancipate  himself  and  act  as  an  independent  sovereign. 
The  deaths  of  Medici  Archbishop  of  Pisa  and  Count  Orso  d'Elci 
facilitated  this,  and  that  of  tlic  old  Grand  Duchess  Christina, 
a  princess  more  worthy  of  regret  as  the  mother  of  a  family 
tlian  a  sovereign,  confirmed  it:  educated  by  Catharine  of 
]\ledicis  she  inherited  more  of  her  bigotry  than  talent,  for  it  was 
in  union  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  expended  vast  sums  in 
the  foundation  of  convents  and  the  multiplying  of  an  already 
overgrown  priesthood,  the  taint  of  every  branch  of  public  admi- 
nistration and  domestic  privacy. 

The  Grand  Duke's  now  unfettered  government  threw  out 
more  sparks  of  energy  and  aljility  than  before,  and  the  recon- 
ciliation of  Parma  and  Spain  gained  him  credit  with  European 
diplomatists,  for  the  transaction  was  altogether  difficult :  that 
Duke's  rash  declaration  of  war  and  simple  trast  in  Richelieu 
had  provoked  Spain  and  drawn  down  ruin  on  his  country ;  he 
was  besieged  in  Placentia,  yet  still  obstinately  adhered  to  the 
French  cause  and  Richelieu  s  sincerity.  Urban  considered  this 
a  fair  opportunity  to  oust  him  from  his  possessions  in  favour 
of  a  Barberini,  and  consequently  fabricated  something  as  a 
foundation  of  certain  claims  which  were  speedily  attired  in  all 
the  formalities  of  law  and  parchment :  but  Ferdinand  eager  to 
save  his  brother-in-law^  negotiated  a  treaty  by  which 
the  Parmesan  dominions  were  restored,  and  apparent 
tranquillity  reestablished  m  the  north  of  Italy ;  the  conditions 
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were  rather  humiliating  for  Parma  and  tardily  executed,  so 
that  all  Ferdinands  intluence  was  requisite  to  keep  him 
quiet  wlien  he  attended  the  Grand  Dukes  marriage  *. 

According  to  Galhizzi,  the  various  changes  in  Florentine 
government  until  Ferdinand's  assumption  of  independent 
authority  gave  rise  to  corresponding  alterations  in  subordinate 
offices,  because  each  successive  prince  modilied  his  means  and 
instruments  according  to  his  disposition,  judgment,  or  pohtical 
expediency ;  or  more  frequently  perhaps  according  to  the  intlu- 
ences  with  wliich  he  was  immediately  surrounded.  The  extenial 
policy  of  an  absulute  government  may  be  steady  throughout  a 
succession  of  despots  ;  its  internal  administration  may  be  con- 
sistent and  immutable  as  regards  the  maintenance  of  sovereign 
power ;  but  in  its  intluence  on  puldic  prosperity  and  happiness 
it  raust  be  variable  as  man  s  nature  and  sulject  to  all  its  vicis- 
situdes. There  is  perhaps  no  government  so  thoroughly  useful 
to  the  great  mass  of  society  as  that  of  an  able  enlightened  and 
benevolent  despot ;  but  as  such  visitations  rarely  occur  and 
never  last,  more  permanent  and  freer  institutions  are  found  to 
be  preferable  though  charged  with  every  variety  of  evil. 
Cosimo  II.  was  wise  enough  to  follow  his  fathers  steps  with 
his  fiither's  mhiistcrs,  and  his  government  rolled  softly  and 
regularly  forward,  neither  unmindful  of  the  public  weliare  nor 
ungracefully  sustaining  the  sovereign  dignity  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  As  early  as  the  latter  days  of  Ferdinand  I.  the 
supreme  jwdge  or  auditor  who  assisted  in  forming  the  Prince's 
civil  and  criminal  judgments  had  become  weakened  like  his  sove- 
reign by  age  and  infirmity  ;  wherefore  to  alleviate  his  duties,  the 
office  was  altered  to  a  board  of  coadjutoi-s  under  the  appellation  of 
"  Consulta  "or  Court  of  Consultation.  It  was  at  first  merely 
provisional  but  subsequently  received  a  permanent  form  and 
character  from  Cosimo  II.  and  being  charged  with  all  business 
that  needed  re-examination  or  concerned  legal  mles  and  rights, 

•  Galluzzi,  Lib.  vi.,  cup.  x. 


soon  acquired  extensive  jurisdiction  as  a  high  court  of  appeal, 
and  allowed  many  lawyers,  all  eager  for  a  share  in  state  politics, 
to  approacli  the  throne.  One  consiMjuence  of  this  was  a  general 
dianf^e  in  the  form  and  character  of  public  acts  from  their 
ancient  simplicity  of  diction  to  legal  perplexity,  which  occa- 
sioned considerable  confusion  in  the  public  administration  of 
justice.  After  Picchena's  decease  the  regentesses  conceiving 
that  a  technical  accuracy  of  legal  phrase  was  more  valuable 
than  statesmanlike  views  and  hinguage,  introduced  it  into  every 
business  of  moment,  and  tu  arrive  at  perfection  summoned  even 
theology  to  their  aid  :  thus  guarded  in  conscience  and  doubly 
armed  by  chureli  and  law,  they  imagined  it  impossible  to  err, 
and  yet  they  were  undermining  the  sovereign  authority  and 
whole  character  of  Tuscany.  These  two  principles  soon 
acquired  a  pre>loniinance  not  only  at  court  and  in  the  adminis- 
tration, but  generally  o\  er  the  national  mind ;  they  became 
fiishionable,  a  lashion  that  neither  priest  nor  lawyer  was 
incHned  to  change,  and  litigation  and  religious  controversy 
spread  universally.  The  regentesses,  directed  by  a  council 
that  they  could  neither  vary  nor  remove,  left  the  administration 
of  justice  without  that  supreme  control  which  for  good  and 
evil  Cosimo  I.  and  his  successors  exercised  over  it:  they  were 
intent  on  lavishing  the  public  resources  upon  priests,  religious 
ceremonies,  and  vanity  ;  the  state  counsellors  were  occupied  by 
foreign  politics,  and  each  minor  tribunal  was  left  to  exercise  its 
own  autliority  without  superintendence  or  appeal ;  hence  par- 
tiality, arbitrary  judgments,  undue  influence,  and  popular 
discontent.  The  rising  vanity  of  courtiers  and  the  alteration 
of  ranks  increased  this  evil ;  before  Cosimo  I.  Florence 
knew  no  dukes,  counts,  or  marquises  ;  but  on  the  contrary 
preserving  that  democratic  spirit  which  had  separated  her 
from  the  feudal  system  of  Italy,  she  actually  excluded  them 
from  every  part  of  public  government.  The  vanity  of  crowned 
beads  to  be  served  by  titled  persons  was  early  imbibed  by 
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Cosimo  but  more  from  policy  than  lightness :  he  prided 
himself  on  having  a  (Jolanna,  a  Savelli,  an  Orsini,  a  GonziKja, 
or  a  Malateata  at  his  court,  but  he  was  cautious  of  introJucinjr 
titles  amongst  the  Florentines  theniselvcs,  lest  they  should 
thus  be  drawn  from  commerce.  1  rancis  attracted  all  the  feuda- 
tories of  his  dominions  to  court  and  insensibly  infused  a  strong 
desire  amongst  the  people  to  be  distinguished  by  some  badge 
of  greatness :  merchandise  was  in  many  cases  abandoned  and 
fiefs  purchased,  generally  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  but  several 
were  formed  in  Tuscany,  and  a  new  rank,  directly  opposed  to 
the  ancient  spirit  of  the  Florentine  constitution,  arose  in  the 
commonwealth ;  a  rank  which  eventually  became  as  onerous 
and  insolent  as  it  was  useless  and  unpopular.  The  two  regeut- 
esses,  educated  in  all  the  pride  of  feudalism  and  disdaining  the 
service  of  untitled  pei*sons,  promoted  this  spirit  to  the  utmost, 
80  that  some  of  the  most  opulent  citizens  abandoned  commerce 
to  stmt  at  court  in  the  plumes  of  a  new-tledged  earldom  or  more 
brilliant  marquisate.  The  ancient  republican  rank  of  Floren- 
tine citizen,  which  had  maintained  its  nobility  through  so  mimy 
ages  and  derived  its  disUnction  from  the  privilege  of  exercising 
magisterial  duties,  now  became  despised,  and  no  nobility  was 
acknowledged  as  genuine  without  the  fresh  stamp  of  title  and 
feudal  jurisdiction.  Even  the  rank  of  senator,  fonnerly  the 
highest  now  became  depreciated  ;  and  to  restore  its  value  the 
ancient  constitution  was  infringed  by  :ui  infusion  of  feudal 
aristocracy  never  before  admitted  into  the  ranks  of  the  Floren- 
tine senate.  Prerogatives,  privileges  and  immunities  were 
eagerly  sought  and  easily  won  from  two  vain  women  by  this 
new  nobilitv,  who  absorbed  everv  beam  that  could  aumnent 
their  own  splendour  and  enable  thrni  to  (Lizzie  the  eyes  of  their 
fellow-citizens.  They  persuaded  the  two  (mmd  Duchesses  that 
the  dignity  of  the  throne  depended  exclusively  on  a  brilliant 
court,  and  even  as  early  as  lOvJO  procured  a  law  which  restrained 
within  narrower  limits  all  female  rights  to  the  succession  of 


real  property.  Oppressive  game  laws  soon  followed,  then  the 
privilege  of  arming  their  domestics,  and  the  consequent  par- 
tiality intimidation  and  injustice  of  the  tribunals  in  their  behalf, 
all  of  which  will  be  more  fully  discussed  in  the  reign  of  Peter 
Leopold  of  Austria.  The  citizens,  who  had  hitherto  been  con- 
sidered equal  to  any  nobles  in  Europe,  now  found  themselves 
aliased  and  insulted ;  they  were  still  denied  the  use  of  arms 
while  the  new  nobility  not  only  carried,  but  used  them  with  all 
that  insolence  that  springs  from  privilege  and  impunity.  Arro- 
gance outrage  and  insubordination  soon  became  the  peculiar 
signs  of  noble  blood,  the  characteristics  of  high  rank,  the  exclu- 
sive distinction  of  the  order ;  on  these  they  particularly  prided 
themselves  and  by  these  they  were  most  ambitious  to  be  known ! 
A  greater  degree  of  feroi'ity  was  also  introduced  by  the  Lom- 
liard  wars ;  and  the  manners  of  tlie  preceding  century  even 
those  of  Duke  Alexander  s  day,  seemed  to  have  suddenly  re- 
turned to  Florence.  Excesses  of  all  kinds  were  indeed  com- 
mon throughout  Italy ;  tlie  whole  country  was  tilled  with  ban- 
ditti who  were  systematically  introduced  into  the  cities,  but  most 
ciiiispicuously  at  Home  and  Milan,  as  confidential  followers 
'if  nobility :  even  Ferdinand  II.  himself  had  bravos  in  con- 
stant attendance  under  the  name  of  ''Laiicc  Spc:.zate'  who  were 
willing  to  execute  the  most  sanguinary  commands  of  their 
master  in  eveiy  part  of  Italy,  or  even  of  the  world,  and  without 
any  scruples.  The  most  resolute  of  Ferdinand  s  Free  Lances 
was  one  T'lhcrio  Squilrtl  a  Xeapolitan,  and  commonly  called  i^m 
V'lulo,  from  his  having  been  originally  a  monk:  he  afterwards 
liecame  a  robber  and  assassin  in  the  church  territory  and  was 
notorious  for  the  most  daring  conduct;  but  his  band  having  been 
•iispersedhe  took  refuge  hi  Leghorn  and  there  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany  engaged  him  as  his  chief  lance !  With  such  an 
example  and  perfect  impunity  for  the  great,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  smallest  injuries  were  revenged  with  unscrupulous 
violence,   and   deep   tragedies   accordingly  stain    the   annals 
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of  the  time.    The  stor}^  of  Caterina  Canacci  and  Veronica  Cibo 
wife  of  Jacopo    Salviati  I)uke  of    San  Giuliauo  is  a  fearful 
examph)  of  jealousy  and  female  vengeance.     The  house  of  Sal- 
viati, long  renowned  in  L'lorentino  history,  still  maintained  its 
distinction  as  well  from  rank  and  immense  wealth  as  from 
near  relationship  to  the  reigning  family.    Jacopo  SiJviati  Duke 
of  San  Giidiauo  was  married  to  Veronica  Cibo  of  the  Princes 
of  Massa,  a  Jealous  imperious  woman  whose  attractions  were 
insuflBcient  to  attach  the  Duke  exclusively  to  herself,  forbeiu" 
young  agreeable  and  extremely  handsome,  he  had  many  tempta- 
tions. Giustino  Canacci,  a  Florentine  gentleman  well  stricken  in 
years,  wished  to  marr\'  a  second  time  notwithstandinfj  his  havin" 
a  son  already  grown  up,  the  otfspring  of  a  former  marriage  :  he 
chose  the  young  and  interesting  Caterina  the  most  beautiful  girl  in 
Florence,  and  one  gifted  with  all  those  qualities  which  are  calcu- 
lated to  captivate  a  refined  and  sensitive  mind  :  she  accordin«'lv 
met  with  universal  admiration,  but  held  her  moral  position  hi  so- 
ciety until  the  Duke  of  San  Giuliano  and  she  met  and  became  mu- 
tually enamoured.  Their  passion  remained  long  a  secret  from  the 
Duchess ;  but  once  known,  Veronica  was  not  the  woman  to  let  it  con- 
tinue with  impunity.  Aftersomouii  -sful  attempts  to  reclaim 
the  Duke  she  finally  resolved  on  one  no  less  cerUiin  than  tragical. 
Sending  for  three  ''Sijherrr  or  assassins,  from  Massa,  she  gave 
tliem  short  and  distinct  ordei*s  about  wliat  they  were  to  execute, 
and  on  the  eveningof  the  -3 1  st  December  1 0;].S  guided  by  Canaccis 
son  Bartolommeo,  who  was  paid  by  both  parties  but  hated  his 
stepmother,  they  entered  the  house  which  still  exists  at  the  end 
of  the  Via  de  PiJnstri  near  the  clmrch  of  Saint  Ambrogio. 
Caterina  was  at  the  moment  entertaining  some  fnends,  perhaps 
watching  for  the  Duke,  who  was  however  known  by  the  other 
party  to  be  absent,  when  the  murderers  suddenly  rushed  in :  the 
guests  instantly  fled  and  the  beautiful  Canacci  with  her  female 
attendant,  the  only  being  who  remained,  were  stabbed  and  cut 
to  pieces.     Caterina *s  head  was  carried  as  a  voucher  to  the 


duchess  whose  vengeance  was  only  half  appeased.  It  was  a 
common  custom  amongst  the  great  of  those  days  to  send  the 
Imsband's  clean  linen  to  his  dressing-room  every  Sunday  morning 
ill  a  basin  covered  with  silk ;  but  the  duchess  added  Caterina 
Canaccis  head  to  the  usual  change  on  the  first  of  January 
lO'M).  When  the  Duke  rose  and  uncovered  the  basin  he 
nearly  fell  senseless,  but  with  much  the  same  feelings  as  Boc- 
caccio's Gismonda  at  the  sight  of  Guiscardo  s  heart,  he  endured 
his  anguish.  Justice  then  stepped  in  to  punish  the  assassins 
but  they  had  already  escaped;  the  step-son  Bartolommeo 
Canacci  however  lost  his  head  as  an  accomplice  ;  the  whole 
Florentine  population  of  the  lower  orders  were  furious,  and  to 
escape  from  them,  rather  than  from  any  apprehension  of  legal 
rigours  towards  herself,  the  Duchess  of  San  Giuliano  fled  from 
Florence  leaving  her  name  as  a  by-word  amongst  the  commu- 
nity. This  from  its  peculiar  circumstances  was  an  extreme 
case,  and  from  the  quality  of  the  actors  excited  unusual  agita- 
tion, but  assassination  variously  modified  was  common.  The 
Duke  never  would  see  his  wife  again,  and  was  probably  glad 
of  so  favourable  an  occasion  to  abandon  her ;  but  this  was  her 
whole  punishment,  and  one  such  fact  is  sufficient  to  delineate 
the  disorder  of  these  unhappy  times  in  Florence  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  Medici  *. 

These  examples  depraved  the  nation,  and  from  the  prince  upon 
the  throne  to  the  lowest  subject  such  ferocity  became  familiar,  so 
iliat  the  early  republican  times  seem  to  have  then  returned  in 
their  most  odious  aspect  without  any  of  their  redeeming  qualities : 
the  nobles  were  again  rich,  powerful,  insolent,  oppressive ;  ex- 
clusively favoured  by  the  laws,  and  marked  the  character  of 
their  order  by  violence  contempt  and  outrage  :  the  people  were 
despised,  insulted,  and  trampled  upon  in  both  epochs.  In  the 
former  there  was  all  the  energy  of  a  young  and  free  nation  to 

*  Osscrvatore  Fiorentino,  vol.  v.,  p.  66.  —Old  MS.,   p.   89,  in  the  author's 

— Boccaccio,  Decara.  Giornata  iv.,  Nov.  possession. 
1' .— Galluzzi,  Lib.  vi.,  cap.  xi.,  p.  150. 
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withstand  their  tmnny,  and  the  nobles,  depending  on  them- 
selves alone,  were  ovei-powered  and  humbled :  in  the  latter 
they  were  backed  by  despotic  power,  while  the  people,  ener- 
vated by  a  century  of  servitude,  had  neither  force  nor  spirit 
to  resist  and  patiently  bowed  their  necks  to  the  triple  yoke 
of  priestcraft,  slaver}',  and  aristocratic  violence.  From  this 
general  maintenance  of  assiissins,  as  household  ser\'ants  aud 
regular  portions  of  domestic  establishments  it  is  no  wonder 
that  refinement  and  comparative  gentleness  of  manners,  so 
fostered  by  Ferdinand  I.  and  Cosimo  II.,  almost  entirely 
vanished  under  female  government  and  the  early  part  of 
Ferdinand  the  Second's  rule.  Few  incurred  this  prince  s  anger 
and  escaped,  nor  was  his  example  lost  on  the  nobles;  and 
the  clergy,  seldom  slow  in  the  race  of  ambition  and  iniquity, 
gave  a  self-interested  protection  to  villains  of  every  rank, 
by  assertuig  the  right  of  sanctuary  and  total  immunity  of 
churches.  Audaciously  and  insolently  opposing  themselves  to 
every  civil  authority,  they  aided  delinquents,  encouraged  crime, 
and  confounded  law  justice  and  order  ;  so  that  between  a 
weak  and  bigoted  government,  a  powerful  and  arrogant  nobility, 
and  a  proud  overbearing  priesthood,  sovereign  authority  was 
dimmished,  the  revenue  wasted,  the  people  outraged,  iudustrj- 
withered,  the  laws  enfeebled,  and  a  whole  country,  previously 
teeming  with  comparative  life  and  spirit,  now  languished  under 
the  vices  and  follies  of  its  rulei-s  I 

The  bull  of  Pope  Gregory  XV.  in  1591,  which  asserted 
ecclesiastical  inviolability  and  the  consequent  right  of  sanc- 
tuary, formed  the  basis  of  clerical  operations,  and  all  Cosimo  the 
Second's  efforts  were  insufficient  to  check  them  :  the  subtilty 
of  Roman  courts  and  Urban 's  hatred  of  the  Medici  gave  fresh 
energy  to  Tuscan  priests,  and  scarcely  a  cause  came  before  either 
civil  or  criminal  court  into  which  they  did  not  foist  some  pre- 
tended ecclesiastical  right  to  pei^dex  the  judges,  and  theu 
threatened  them  with  admonition  and  excommunication  if  they 


presumed  to  continue  the  cause  otherwise  than  was  dictated  by 
tlie  courts  of  Rome ;  and  of  these  they  pretended  to  consider  the 
sovereign  as  a  mere  executor.     The  Sir  Robert  Dudley  before 
spoken  of  as  a  Catholic  refugee  who  had  settled  in  Tuscany,  made 
himself  exceedingly  useful,  not  only  in  bringing  the  navy  to 
greater  perfection  by  introducing  new  classes  of  vessels,  but  also 
liy  constructing  a  considerable  part  of  the  fortifications  at  Leg- 
horn :  seeing  no  hope  of  recovering  his  native  property,  he  in  1627 
instituted  a  process  in  the  ecclesiastical  court  of  Florence  against 
all  the  English  nation  by  which  that  people  and  parhament, 
Catholics  only  excepted,  were  condemned  in  the  penalty  of 
s,-^00,()00  pounds  sterling.     This  sentence  was  affixed  to  the 
cathedral,  and  Dudley  absurdly  demanded  its  immediate  exe- 
cution by  a  seizure  on  all  the  English  property  at  Leghorn  ! 
Ferdinand  IL   and  the    regency   while   they   smiled   at  his 
demand  thought  it  necessaiy  to  assure  the  English  both  in 
London  and  Tuscany  that  their  possessions  were  safe  :  Dudley 
transferred  his  cause  to  Rome  where  the  sentence  of  the  Flo- 
rentine court  was  confirmed,  and  a  mandate  despatched  for 
its  execution  !     Such  insolence  was  too  much  even  for  Ferdi- 
nand, and  Dudley  would  probably  have  suffered  for  his  auda- 
city  had  not  former   services  pleaded   in  his  favour.     But 
the  courts  of  Rome  were  gradually  absorbing  every  particle 
of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  Tuscany,  and  as  rapidly  were 
Tuscan   prelates   encroaching  on  lay  authority;    so  that  the 
whole  duchy  was  becoming  a  Roman  provmce  swarming  with 
friars,  who  being  multiplied  and  encouraged  by  Christina  aug- 
mented at  a  fearful  pace.     Seditious  doctrines  and  a  general 
spirit  of  disobedience  to  civil  law  was  insidiously  and  generally 
inculcated  by  these  mischief-makers,  who  having  great  influence 
over  the  people  incited  them  by  their  own  example  to  swerve 
Irom  public  duty  and  national  allegiance,  and  claim  the  Church 
of  Rome  as  a  protector !    Such  effects  and  the  very  power  of 
producing  them,  argue  great  suffering  from  misgovernment  and 
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general  oppression,  which  the  church  was  not  slow  in  taking 
advantage  of :  yet  only  a  few  years  after,  when  coming  from  a 
country  so  miserably  distressed  and  governed  young  Prince 
Cosimo  landed  in  Ireland,  even  he  was  astounded  at  the 
wretchedness  and  abject  misery  of  that  unfortunate  people ! 
And  now  after  two  centuries  and  more  of  English  rule  they 

still  remain  so  ! 

With  such  influence  over  a  court  which  they  betrayed,  and 
amongst  a  people  whom  they  seduced,  the  priesthood  became 
omnipotent,  invulnerable,  and  a  continual  drain  on  the  life- 
blood  of  society,  partly  for  themselves,  and  partly  for  the  ponlirf 
who  thus  made  use  of  them.     Relaxation  of  discipline  and 
immorality  amongst  all  the  monastic  orders  was  increased  and 
infected  the  community  at  large,  but  the  nuns  in  particular: 
Cosimo  I.  as  we  have  seen  endeavoured  to  abolish  the  spiritual 
dominion  of  monks  over  nunneries,  but  this  regulation  and  that 
of  the  superintending  visitors  ceased  with  him,  and  the  popes 
confirmed  their  original  ascendancy.     The  cloistered  population 
was  augmented  as  much  from  the  effects  of  domestic  female 
servitude,  as  from  an  education  so  austere  that  the  most  wretched 
of  a  family  sought  that  happiness  within  the  walls  of  a  convent 
which  was  denied  them  at  the  domestic  hearth ;    nor  could 
the  recently  increased  rigour  of  conventual  discipline  prevent 
such  immigration.     In  10'22  there  were  no  less  than  4^0:; 
nuns  in  Florence  alone ;   a  thousand  and  seventy-five  in  the 
little  city  of  Pratoand  eleven  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety- 
one  in  the  Florentine  states  exclusive  of    Siena!      This  was 
an  everlasting  source  of  discord,  for  the  monks  while  assertmj? 
their  own  authority  over  all  nuns  of  the  same  order,  refused 
to  make  any   contribution   for  their  subsistence  :    the  latter 
therefore  with  but  slender  revenues  were  in  constant  distress 
and  often  obliged  for  self-preservation  to  break  the  cloistral 
limits  and  beg  that  charity  from  the  public  which  their  spiritual 
dii-ectors,  backed  up  by  the  popes,  most  heartlessly  refused. 


Such  was  the  ecclesiastical  condition  of  Tuscany  in  its  civil  and 
social  relations  with  the  state ;  but  we  have  not  yet  done  with 
this  evil. 

After  the  wars  revolutions  and  other  changes  in  European 
states  from  the  time  of  Charles  V.,  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial industry  became  more  equally  spread  over  the  continent 
and  islands  of  Europe  :  nations  had  become  their  own  producers 
and  carriei's,  and  no  longer  depending  on  foreign  sources  the 
latter  proportionately  declined :  Italy  once  the  centre  and  soul 
of  European  industry  was  first  drained  off  to  the  general  level 
and  then  dried  up  even  below  it ;  Florentine  merchants  and 
bankers  had  long  abandoned  Lyon ;  agriculture  and  aristocratic 
vanity  had  withdrawn  an  immense  capital  from  Tuscan  trade, 
but  Spain  still  held  forth  inducements  to  commercial  enterprise 
and  the  investment  of  money.  By  loans  to  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment Florentine  capitalists  made  a  large  interest  in  mortgages 
of  revenue,  bottomry  on  the  American  treasure  ships,  and  other 
sources  of  public  revenue  placed  at  their  disposal.  Spain  was 
in  fact  existing  on  loans,  feeding  on  her  own  entrails  by 
anticipations  of  revenue,  and  the  resources  thus  mortgaged  were 
as  changeable  as  light ;  varying  with  circumstances,  alternately 
enriching  and  impoverishing  numbers,  but  still  probably  balanc- 
ing loss  with  profit  to  the  nation  at  large.  A  powerful  engine 
was  finally  set  to  work  that  by  superior  mechanism  absorbed 
the  money  trade  and  established  a  monopoly  which  gave  the 
final  wound  to  Tuscan  commerce. 

The  Monte  di  Pietd  had  from  its  establishment  by  Savona- 
rola been  of  great  use  in  lending  money  at  a  lower  interest  tlian 
the  Jews  and  ultimately  became  a  national  stock  for  funding  the 
property  of  widows  and  orphans ;  but  its  loans  still  continued 
and  its  funds  remained  open  to  public  investment :  increasing 
wealth  sharpened  the  love  of  gain,  and  a  reprehensible  desire 
for  mercantile  speculations  became  predominant  amongst  its 
managers.     A  Court  of  Directors  chosen  from  the  citizens  go- 
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veraed  the  coi-poration,  but  the  Grand  Dukes  soon  mingled  in 
its  affjiirs  and  shared  its  profits :  through  their  influence  the 
Spanish  loans  were  first  undertaken  by  this  magistrac}^  wliii  h 
by  employing  the  profits  in  exporting  Tuscan  manufactures  to 
Spain,  hoped  to  stimulate  the  industry  of  their  countiy  with  con- 
siderable gain  to  themselves.     The  project  was  both  laudable 
and  attractive,  and  its  results  so  fortunate  as  to  tempt  others  to 
embark  their  capital  in  the  same  adventure ;  but  in  time  the 
Spanish  assignments  for  the  payment  of  interest  failed,  new 
loans  became  necessary  as  bribes  to  prociu'e  safer  mortgages 
for  the  old,  and  private  merchants  could  no  longer  compett^ 
with  the  vast  wealth  of  the  Monte  di  Pieta.     This  company 
therefore  gradually  al>sorbed  all  the  national  commerce  botli 
internal  and  exteraal ;   even  the  wool  and  silk  trades  were 
swallowed  up  by  the  company's  connection  in  those  lines  of 
commerce  with  smaller  merchants  whose  only  chance  of  ex- 
istence was  by  joining  it  as  shareholders.    The  convenience 
for  supplying  Spain  with  money  which  a  connexion  with  the 
Monte  di  Pieta  afforded   to   the  Tuscan  princes  drew  their 
union  closer  with  this  company :  but  in  the  calamities  of  1080 
when  an  investigation  of  causes  Was  forced  upon  government, 
the  mischief  of  so  powerful  a  monopoly  became  self-evident  and 
a  reforming  board  of  six  senators  was  immediately  established. 
They  unhesitatingly  recommended  the  reduction  of  this  Monte 
to  its  pristine  objects,  and  the  consequent  emancipation  of  com- 
merce :  but  the  evil  was  already  done,  the  shackles  were  too 
heavy  and  had  crippled  it:    the  people  complained  that  the 
galley-war  against  Turkey  destroyed  the  wool  trade  with  that 
country;   and  great  investments  of  capital  on  land  reduced 
lx)th  wool  and  silk  manufacturers  to  destitution.     Large  sums 
were  borrowed  by  goverament  from  the  Monte  di  Pieta  to 
relieve  and  encourage  them,  which  only  reduced  the  funds  of 
that  body  without  any  permanent   mercantile   relief,   and  a 
rapid  decay  began  to  spread  over  the  country.     Leghorn  alone 


tlourished ;  it  had  become  a  depot  of  merchandise  for  almost 
all  Europe  exeept  Tuf<cani/  whose  commerce  had  passed  into 
strangers'  hands,  with  small  advantage  to  any  native  uncon- 
nected with  some  foreign  establisliment !  Tliirty  years  after 
its  foundation  Leghorn  had  become  too  small  for  the  popu- 
lation, and  in  lG-^3  was  increased  l>y  an  addition  to  that 
quarter  which  from  its  similarity  of  form  has  been  denominated 
•'  Venice'';  but  much  of  this  prosperity  was  almost  necessarily 
at  the  expense  of  Pisa,  which  as  the  metropolis  of  an  indepen- 
dent and  industrious  state  would  have  held  its  rank  and 
Leghorn  become  its  seaport ;  but  as  rivals  in  commerce  the 
advantages  of  the  latter  carried  off  Pisa's  population  at  the  rate 
of  one-third  in  the  space  of  seventeen  years;  that  is  from  16,157 
souls  in  1013  to  about  10,700  in  1030.  The  unrestricted 
importation  of  foreign  cloths  into  Leghorn  and  Pisa,  both 
equally  free,  and  the  sharp  cruising  of  the  galleys,  were  two 
•  Hu^es  of  lamentation  at  Florence ;  but  the  time  had  past  for 
.t  revival  of  the  Levant  trade  which  was  now  completely  absorbed 
l»y  more  enterprising  nations,  and  if  Tuscany  could  not  even  keep 
her  own  coasting  trade  out  of  Dutch  and  English  hands,  she 
could  hardly  expect  to  re-establish  an  old  line  of  foreign  com- 
merce in  opposition  to  them.  After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  in 
1032  to  begin  a  convoy  trade  by  means  of  his  squadron  and  a 
naval  peace  with  Turkey,  which  would  have  left  the  eastern  and 
African  commerce  at  liberty,  Ferdinand's  six  galleys  and  two 
sjalleasses  resumed  their  profitable  cruising  at  the  permanent 
annual  cost  of  200,000  ducats  to  the  country ! 

In  a  misruled  state  nothing  prospers  but  vice  and  knaver}% 
and  Tuscany  had  now  become  essentially  so  ;  for  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  Grand  Dukes  ceased  tx)  be  merchants  at  the  death 
of  Ferdinand  I,  courtly  splendour  still  continued  with  decreased 
and  decreasing  means,  and  the  extravagance  of  female  govern- 
ment finally  exhausted  the  treasury.  Bad,  severe,  and  vexatious 
laws  followed,  and  public  oppression  marched  hand  in  hand 
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with  state  necessity  :  even  agriculture  declined  rapidly,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  assize  on  produce  and  other  galling  regula- 
tions ruinous  to  farmers  and  desolating  to  the  country :  game- 
laws,  monopolies,  penalties,  and  vexatious  prosecutions  drove 
men  from  tillage  to  the  capital  and  its  vicinity  as  paupers, 
whose  numbers  were  recruited  by  indiscriminate  alms-giving ; 
produce  annually  diminished,  and  the  state  declined 'i^.    To 
remedy  this,  still  more  foolish  means  were  adopted,  and  an 
attempt  to  force  husbandry  showed  the  extreme  ignorance  of 
government :  in  1620  a  board  was  created  expressly  to  \s'atch 
over  agriculture ;  its  duty  was  to  visit  the  rural  districts  and 
inform  itself  of  whatever  land  was  capable  of  new  cultivation 
or  amelioration,   and  to   teach  its  ownei-s  the  best  mode  of 
proceeding  :  this  was  so  far  well,  at  least  on  the  supposition 
of  knowledge  on  one  part  and  gross  ignorance  on  the  other : 
but  without  thoroughly  informing  themselves  of   the  real 
cause  of  disorder  they  in  the  promptest  and  most  arbitrary' 
manner  began  at  once  to  apply  exteraal  force  to  that  which  re- 
quired internal  nourishment.     No  landholder  was  exempt  from 
this  board's  jurisdiction  ;  it  could  delegate  its  authority  to  anj- 
l)ody  no  matter  whom  in  the  provincial  cities  and  towns,  and 
thus  compel  the  proprietors  not  only  to  cultivate  land  that 
would  yield  no  profit,  but  to  cultivate  it  in  the  particular  mode 
the  commissioners  were  pleased   to  prescribe.      The  conse- 
quence was  an  accelerated  course  of  ruin,  a  retrograde  move- 
ment of  agriculture,  and  new  and  greater  misfortunes  to  the 
country ;  the  peasantry  became  indebted  to  their  landlords, 
and  were  expelled  from  their  fanns  to  maintain  themselves  by 
pilfering  and  highway  robber}%  so  that  the  nation  in  the  midst 
of  luxury  refinement  and  high  civilization  was  falling  into 
primitive  barbarity  f!     In  this  general  decline  both  arts  and 
literature  must  have  been  to  a  certain  degree  involved  ;  but  as 

•  Galluzzi,  Lib.  vi.,  cap.  xi. — Leggi  e  Bandi  di  Toscana, 
+  Galluzzi,  Lib.  vi.,  cap.  xi. 


wealth  luxuiy  and  refinement  in  the  few,  are  frequent  con- 
comitants of  distress  and  pauperism  in  the  many,  such  things 
meet  with  encouragement  until  a  much  later  period  of  national 
decay. 

The  diminution  of  that  expense  which  Cosimo  II.  had  still 
maintained  to  complete  the  mausoleum  of  his  family  at  San 
Lorenzo,  was  a  great  check  to  the  artists  so  employed,  and  the 
workers  in  Pietre  Dure  were  sensibly  affected.  The  school 
of  Giovanni  da  Bologna  was  continued  with  less  genius  by 
Pietro  and  Ferdinaudo  Tacca,  and  many  other  talented  sculptors 
miknown  to  fame,  flitted  about  in  the  last  gleams  of  expiring 
genius.  The  art  of  Florentine  Mosaic  was  still  sedulously  fostered 
by  the  sovereign  whose  purse  alone  could  then  bear  the  expense 
of  so  costly  and  beautiful  a  composition,  which  has  been  improv- 
ing until  the  present  day,  and  is  now  exercised  by  many  private 
artists  in  Florence.  As  connected  with  art  the  general  misery 
prevented  public  taste  from  compensating  for  any  diminution  of 
courtly  patronage,  and  that  taste  began  now  to  run  a  less  noble 
course  and  display  itself  in  vain  pomp,  splendour  of  equipage, 
and  external  magnificence ;  so  that  the  ancient  chaste  and 
spirited  feeling  for  the  fine  arts  was  gradually  evaporating. 
The  heavy  but  imposing  mass  of  Palazzo  Pitti  was  still  aug- 
mented, though  not  terminated  by  Cosimo  II.,  and  these  labours 
being  continued  by  the  regentesses  stimulated  Ferdinand  II. 
and  his  brothers  who  were  men  of  taste  and  talent,  to  adorn 
it  internally  with  some  of  the  finest  works ;  wherefore  Pietro 
Berrettini  da  Cortona  was  invited  to  Florence  and  employed 
in  painting  the  various  apartments ;  other  new  operations  were 
also  commenced  but  the  general  distress  caused  everything 
to  languish. 

Nothing  in  fact  can  be  conceived  more  deplorable  than  the 
condition  of  the  once  energetic  and  flourishing  Tuscany  under 
the  second  Ferdinand  :  the  sovereign  himself  was  weak  young 
and  not  over  capable,  his  authority  undermined  by  the  corrupt 
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bigoted  and  even  treacherous  influence  of  those  about  him, 
and  openly  assailed  by  ecclesiastical  ambition  :  he  himself  was 
encircled  by  a  band  of  hired  murderers  and  a  body  of  insolent 
nobles  who  being  above  all  law  tyrannized  over  the  people  with 
impunity.  The  tribunals  were  partial  arbitrary  and  cornipt ; 
the  priesthood  daring  lazy  and  encroa<'liing,  devoid  of  religion 
and  morality,  and  spurning  all  allegiance  but  to  Home  :  a  people 
bowed  bv  misfortune,  ruined  by  taxation,  and  iill  their  former 
resources  nearly  annihilated  :  agriculture  was  sinking  under  vex- 
atious laws,  monopolies,  privileges  and  immmiities  ;  trade  and 
manufactures  were  expiring ;  a  costly  marine  ;  an  extravagant 
court;  and  political  dangers  wliich  involved  a  constant  and 
expensive  state  of  armed  neutrality.  JJesides  all  this  the  arts 
were  doclinhig,  pure  taste  fading,  ferocity  of  manners  increasing, 
and  he  who  once  cast  so  brilliant  a  liglit  over  this  gloomy 
picture,  the  immortal  Galileo,  was  languishing  life  away  in  a 
small  villa,  the  victim  of  bigotry  malignity  and  moral  cowardice. 
Such  were  the  results  of  female  government,  a  long  minority. 
and  a  majority  with  little  talent  or  character.  lUit  Ferdinand 
did  better  alone  *. 


I 


CoTKMPORARY  MoNARCHs. —  Grcat  Britain  and  Irelaiul :  James  I.  until 
1625;  then  Charlos  I. — P'rance  :  Louis  XIII. — Spain,  Naples  and  Sicily: 
Philip  III.  until  March  1621  ;  then  Philip  IV.— Portugal  subject  to  Spain.— 
Gennan  Emperor  :  Ferdinand  II.  until  February  H).'57  ;  then  Ferdinand  III. 
— Popes  :  Gregory  XV.  until  1623  ;  then  Urban  VIII.  (Barbcrini) — Sweden  : 
Gustavus  Adolphus  until  1632;  then  Christina.  —  Brandenburg:  George 
William. 

*  Galluzzi,  Lib.  vi.,  cap.  xi. — Lcggi  e  Ikiudi  di  Toscaiia. 


CHAPTER  X. 


FROM    A. I).  1637    TO  A.D.    1G70. 


FERDINAND  II. 

GRAND   DUKE   OF   TUSCANY. 

The  war  was  still  pursued  with  undiminished  energy  by 
France  and  Austria,  the  former,  generally  successful,  saw  Spain 
daily  becoming  more  feeble,  while  her  own  troops  were 
tirmly  established  in  Pinarolo  and  Casale,  and  threat- 
ening Italy :  the  death  of  Victor  Amadeus  Duke  of  Savoy,  by 
leaving  an  infant  sovereign  and  a  female  regency,  facilitated 
these  designs  and  made  both  Parma   and  Tuscany  uneasy. 
i'rhan,  with  peace  on  liis  lips,  promoted  war  for  the  chance  of 
tamily  aggrandizement,  and  even  looked  forward  to  the  spo- 
liation of  Tuscany ;   and  that  state  with  Parma  ineffectually 
offered  their  mediation  between  France  and  Spain  on  seeing 
that  nothing  was  to  be  expected  from  the  German  congress. 
hi  Florence  a  general  tax  on  the  grinding  of  com,  which  since 
its  imposition  by  Cosimo  I.  in  1553  had  also  been  paid  by 
ecclesiastics,  was  now  increased  to  reimburse  the  Monte  di  Pieta, 
and  the  clergy  for  the  first  time  refused  to  contribute  :  they 
as  usual  pleaded   clerical  immunity,   and   the   nuncio   even 
threatened  to  anathematize   any  collector  who  presumed  to 
demand  it,  while  he  audaciously  asserted  to  the  sovereign's 
face  that  no  authority  adduced  by  him  in  support  of  his  right 
had  any  value  without  the  pontiff  s  approbation !    This  insolence 
was  reechoed  at  Rome  by  the  arrogance  of  all  the  Barberini, 
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a  brood  which  had  mcreased  the  eternal  divisions  of  that  city : 
the  streets  were  traversed  by  chiefs  of  adverse  factious,  lay  and 
clerical,  and  followed  by  bands  of  domestic  assassins,  the  Car- 
dinal Antonio  Barberini  haWng  always  a  noted  ruffian  called 
"  Mancino "  at  his  side,  the  most  desperate  robber  that  ever 
infested  Abruzzi  or  La  Marca.  The  Cardinal  Carlo  de'  Medici 
was  attended  by  some  of  his  nephew's  most  daring  "  Lance 
SpezzatCy'  and  all  rode  armed  with  the  hand  on  the  sword  and 
their  eye  on  the  enemy  !  Such  was  the  state  of  Rome  when 
the  Duke  of  Parma  had  occasion  to  visit  Castro,  a  duchy  extend- 
ing nearly  to  the  gates,  which  gave  its  chief  great  influence 
if  an  inhabitant  of  that  capital :  for  this  it  was  coveted  by  tlie 
Barberini  wlio  endeavoured  to  profit  by  the  Duke  of  Parmas 
necessities  to  purchase  it ;  but  becoming  aware  of  their  intrigues 
he  returned  home  without  entering  the  metropolis,  and  thus 
disappointed  them. 

Urban  VIII.  knowing  that  the  Grand  Duke  had  given  this 
timely  information,  redoubled  his  hatred  towards  that  prince, 
wrested  Castel  del  Rio  from  the  Alidosi  family  who  had  hekl 
it  from  time  immemorial,  and  followed  up  this  blow  by  a 
movement  of  troops  on  Citta  di  Castello  with  other  hostile 
signs  which  not  only  compelled  Ferdinand  to  assemble  his 
militia  on  that  frontier  but  even  alarmed  Spain,  whose  am- 
bassador infoiTned  Urban  that  if  a  single  act  of  aggression 
were  committed  against  Tuscany  he  would  march  an  army 
into  the  Roman  states  from  Naples.  This  was  effectual  for 
the  moment,  as  well  in  arresting  hostilities  as  in  quieting  the 
dispute  about  the  flour  tax,  which  was  now  unopposed,  and  the 
nuncio  became  less  insolent. 

The  low  condition  of  Philip  IV. 's  treasury  induced  Ohvarez 
to  flatter  Ferdinand  with  offers  of  honours  and  office 
in  order  to  extract  money,  amongst  other  things  the 
supreme  command  of  the  Spanish  fleet ;  but  this  would  have 
alarmed  France,  and  he  only  accepted  the  Mediterranean  divi- 


A.D.  1638. 


(siou  for  his  brother  Carlo  which  appointment,  according  to  the 
prevailing  system  of  w^ar,  did  not  commit  the  family  chief  with 
anv  other  power.  The  French  cabinet  however  became  suspi- 
cious, but  Ferdinand  proved  his  good  faith  by  refusing  any  suc- 
cours to  the  governor  of  Milan  on  his  attacking  Vercelli,  which 
he  designated  as  aggressive  not  defensive,  and  therefore  claimed 
immunity.  Little  of  consequence  distinguished  the 
year  1039  at  Florence  except  a  continuance  of  petty 
troubles  from  the  Barberini  and  corresponding  insolence  on  the 
part  of  the  nuncio  and  other  ecclesiastics  ;  the  former  had  even 
presumed  to  erect  a  prison  within  his  own  palace,  which  was  im- 
mediately demolished  by  the  officers  of  justice.  Such  was  the 
audacity  of  the  priesthood  in  those  sad  days  and  such  would  it 
be  again  if  allowed  by  the  laity  and  governments  of  the  present ; 
the  corporate  spirit  is  the  same,  let  the  religion  be  what  it  will ; 
but  happily  it  is  often  studded  and  adorned  with  many  bright 
exceptions.  The  arrogance  of  Urban  VIII.  and  his  family  had 
disgusted  all  Italy,  wliich  vainly  sighed  for  the  decease  of  a 
j)ontiff  who  seemed  to  rise  in  renovated  strength  from  every 
attack  of  illness,  and  who  at  one  moment  meditated  the  conquest 
of  Tuscany  and  at  another  some  new  explanation  of  Petrarch's 
sonnets ! 

A  quarrel  between  Pope  Urban  and  Lucca  for  arresting  some 
i)f  Cardinal  Francotti  s  servants  who  presumed  to  in- 

,        ,  „     ,  ,,.      ,  •  A.D.  1640. 

trnige  the  laws  of  that  republic  by  carrynig  arms, 
panially  affected  Ferdinand  a  portion  of  whose  territory  was 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  prelate  as  Archbishop  of  Lucca. 
The  respectful,  but  firm  and  successful  opposition  of  that  un- 
pretending republic  to  papal  fury  taught  Ferdinand  that 
humiliation  was  not  the  means  to  adopt  with  such  a  court, 
and  he  therefore  determined  to  persevere  in  opposing  it; 
but  the  political  situation  of  Europe  was  what  now  gave  most 
anxiety  to  the  Italian  states  whose  very  existence  depended  on 
universal  peace,  the  balanced  forces,  or  the  tolerance  of  more 
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powerful  countries.      The  fate  of  Lorraine  and  the  progress 
of  f  Vance  in  Piedmont  showed  how  little  was  to  be  expected 
from  Richelieu's  forbearance  unless  it  happened  to  suit  his 
governing  policy.     Besides  these  confpiests  he  now  threatened 
the  Milanese,  and  his  fleet  swept  the  Mediterrane;m  under 
the  command  of  the  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux.     It  was  repaired 
and  supplied  at  Leghorn  by  Ferdinand  tln*ough  fear  of  occa- 
sioning a  descent  on  the  JMaremma  garrisons,  which  would  have 
brought  war  into  his  dominions  although  pointed  against  Spain 
alone.     That  court  was  in  confusion  from  the  hauj^htv  mis- 
niimagement  of  Olivarez  and  the  insolence  of  Castilian  governoi-s 
and  soldiers  ;  Catalonia  had  revolted ;   Portugal  threw  off  the 
yoke  and  hailed  John  Did\e  of  Braganza  as  her  king  ;  Andalusia 
was  in  a  tunudt,  and  the  whole  kingdom  weak  suffering  and 
exasperated.     Besides    this    the    Neapolitan   provinces  could 
scarcely  be  restrained,  Holland  had  taken  some  of  the  most 
valuable  of  the   Spanish  possessions  in  the  east  and  gained 
ground  in  Flanders  ;  the  Austrians  were  unsuccessful  in  Ger- 
many, and  Richelieu  who  more  or  less  pulled   every  string 
and  set  all  in  action,  was  everywhere  prosperous.     Piedmont 
was  one  wide  sheet  of  war  and  devastation  from  the  aspiration> 
of  Cardinal  Maiuizio  and  Prince  Thomas  of  Savov,  uncles  to 
the  infant  Duke :  supported  liy  Spain  they  attempted  to  drive 
the  Duchess  Christina  from  the  government  and  tutelage  of 
her  son,  and  Prince  Thomas  it  was  said  looked  forward  even 
to  higher  objects  of  ambition.     Christina  however  would  make 
no  tame  submissions :  assisted  bv  a  Frencli  annv  under  Count 
d'Arcourt  she  successfully  maintained  her  position,  and  the  cap- 
ture of  Turin,  after  a  gallaiit  resistance  under  Prince  Thomas, 
cast  more  glory  over  Richelieu,  obscured  botli  branches  of  the 
Austrian  dynasty,  and  left  Itjily  alanned  agitated  and  disunited; 
but  still   moved  by  particular  interests  and  incapable  of  any 
common  resolution  for  tlie  public  good  *. 

*  Muratori,  Annali,  Anni  1638-39-40. 
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This  state  of  things  was  veiy  satisfactory  to  the  court  of 
Fiome,  whose  ancient  and  invariable  maxim  was  that 
iiuarrels  and  wars  amongst  FiUropean  potentates  made 
them  all  more  obedient  to  pontiiical  authority  and  enabled  the 
rhurch  to  assume  new  rights  and  immunities.  The  Barberini 
therefore,  perhaps  the  most  rapacious  family  that  ever  filled 
tliat  throne,  quietly  awaited  an  occasion  of  enriching  themselves 
in  the  midst  of  the  storm  which  threatened  all  their  neighbours, 
and  Urban's  first  object  was  Castro.  He  began  by  pro- 
hibiting the  exportation  of  grain  from  that  duchy  a  right 
assumed  as  lord  paramount;  and  on  the  Duke  of  Parma's 
refusal  to  obey,  launched  forth  a  spiritual  admonition  against 
him  which  was  soon  followed  Ity  the  temporal  power  of  liis 
arms :  the  Duke  resolved  to  defend  liimself,  and  other  Italian 
prhices  deprecating  war,  armed  also  but  as  yet  without  any  open 
declaration.  Tuscany,  Venice,  and  Modena  thus  prepared  and 
awaited  the  event  ;  the  (hand  Duke  endeavoured  to  terminate 
thi^  matter  more  quietly  but  the  fixed  resolution  of  both  sides 
jrnnented  any  successful  metliation  and  Castro  was  soon  occu- 
})ied  by  fifteen  thousand  papal  troops,  who  afterwai'ds  concen- 
tratincf  at  Viterbo  threatened  further  liostilities.  Ferdinand 
assembled  about  fourteen  tliousaud  men  of  all  arms  ;  Modena 
openly  declared  for  Parma,  and  Urban  startled  by  this  sudden 
flash  of  arms  denied  any  ulterior  intentions  on  his  own  part 
Avhile  lie  began  to  collect  a  second  army  at  Bologna.  The 
Spanish  ambassador  deprecated  this  confederacy  as  a  thing 
totally  at  variance  with  Spanish  policy  and  a  dangerous  pre- 
•  >  lent,  while  his  cabinet  through  the  viceroys  of  Naples  and 
Milan  offered  Pontreraoli  and  the  Presldj  if  Ferdinand  would 
openly  declare  himself  for  Spain  and  at  once  dissipate  its  sus- 
picions of  the  league.  Olivarez  in  fact  believed  that  the  secret 
ohject  of  all  this  alliance  was  not  the  defence  of  Castro  but  a 
French  alliance,  a  thing  which  would  probably  have  cost  Spain 
the  province  of  Milan  if  not  Naples  itself.     Nor  was  France 
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herself  less  troubled  at  the  strange  apparition  of  an  Italian 
league,  and  her  ambassador  made  every  effort  to  restore  tranquil- 
lity ;  but  Urban  was  playing  only  his  own  game,  and  Parma  at 
the  head  of  eight  thousand  men  resolved  on  war.  The  term  ot 
the  papal  monitory  being  finished,  on  the  thirteenth  of  Januarv 
104-^,  a  formal  sentence  of  excommunication  issued  from  the 
Vatican,  principally  on  the  plea  of  paying  the  creditors 
*  of  the  duchy  of  Castro  and  incamerating  the  surplus. 
This  iniquitous  proceeding  exasperated  all  the  Italian  princes, 
who  after  seehig  the  movement  of  ten  thousand  men  against 
Parma,  formed  a  new  league  including  Venice  Modena  and  Tus- 
cany for  the  preservation  of  peace,  with  a  secret  article  to  assist 
the  Duke  of  Parma  by  the  maintenance  of  about  fourteen  thou- 
sand men  for  ten  years.  Thirty  thousand  ducats  were  immediately 
supplied  to  him  by  Tuscany  and  forty  thousand  by  Venice,  which 
arrested  the  papal  anny  in  its  meditated  conquest.  Besides  tliis 
engagement,  Ferdhiand  had  assembled  an  army  of  nine  thousand 
men  under  his  brother  Don  Mathias  de'  Medici,  and  stationed 
them  at  the  frontier  town  of  Cortona,  as  a  place  of  arms,  against 
any  papal  aggressions  in  that  quarter.  Meanwhile  the  Bishop 
of  Lamegos  the  new  Portuguese  minister  at  Rome  was  attacked 
in  the  open  street  by  Losvalez  the  Spanish  ambassador,  each  at 
the  head  of  his  niffian  band,  and  an  attempt  was  subsequently 
made  to  carry  off  the  foimer  from  Leghorn,  but  prevented  by 
Ferdinand.  The  Spaniard  retired  indignant  against  the  pope. 
and  the  viceroy  of  Naples  menaced  him  with  an  invasion  of 
his  southern  frontier,  so  that  the  Barberini  finding  more 
enemies  than  they  expected  gave  up  the  Parmesan  expedition 
and  withdrew  their  army.  The  Duke  of  Parma  relieved  from 
this  embarrassment  entered  the  church  territory  at  the  bead  of 
three  thousand  hoi-sOjand,  coming  suddenly  on  the  enemy, struck 
such  a  panic  that  the  papal  general  fled  to  Bologna  with  but 
fifteen  hundred  men  the  rest  having  taken  to  flight  without 
even  seeing  the  enemy.  Continuing  his  inroad  to  Forli  imstained 


by  any  outrage,  a  rare  thing  in  those  times,  the  Duke  of  Parma 
had  no  difficulty  in  supplying  and  recruiting  his  army,  and 
would  have  pushed  on  to  Kome  but  being  restrained  by  Venice 
and  Ferdinand  was  forced  to  desist,  which  he  did  with  a  bad 
crrace,  exclaiming  that  "  The  madman  Imows  his  own  business 
better  than  the  wise  do  the  affairs  of  others."  Most  of  his 
followers  had  in  fact  attended  him  from  persontd  attachment, 
his  popular  name,  and  the  hopes  of  booty,  rather  than  from 
auy  expectation  of  regular  pay,  and  as  tins  could  not  last,  it 
became  necessary  to  recommence  hostilities.  Demanding  a 
passage  through  Tuscany  he  entered  it  by  Galeata  and  marched 
on  Arezzo,  intending  to  move  forward  and  with  Ferdinands 
assisttmce  recover  Castro  and  even  occupy  Rome  which  was 
then  in  the  utmost  consternation;  for  the  pope's  enemies,  and 
they  were  many,  would  all  hive  joined  his  standard.  Ferdi- 
nand's weakness,  the  lukewarraness  of  Venice,  and  that  invete- 
rate reciprocal  suspicion  which  has  ever  marked  the  Italian 
character  and  argues  general  faithlessness,  altogether  prevented 
this  entei-prise  and  occasioned  subsequent  war,  which  might  have 
been  well  avoided  by  a  spirited  seizure  of  the  existing  crisis. 

Edward  of  Parma  therefore  went  forward  alone,  took  Citta 
della  IMeve,  summoned  Orvieto,  and  maintained  his  army  in  its 
neighbourhood  ;  but  seeing  that  no  support  was  to  be  haid  from 
Tuscany,  that  one  papal  ai'my  was  advancing  on  his  left  from 
Hnlugiia,  and  another  assembling  near  Rome  under  Cardinal 
Antonio  Barberini  in  liis  front,  he  resolved  to  strengthen  him- 
self in  Citta  della  Pieve  and  Castiglione  del  Lago,  and  there  ex- 
pect a  reenforcement  of  near  five  thousand  men  from  Parma 
under  his  brother  Don  Francis.  Rome  was  still  in  terror,  and 
had  Modena  and  Tuscany  joined,  the  war  would  soon  have 
^udid;  but  Ferdinand  fearful  of  his  own  state  acted  as  might  have 
I'eeu  expected  from  a  badly  educated  and  naturally  weak  and 
irresolute  prince,  the  pupil  of  bigoted  women,  and  the  captain 
of  bravos.     Time  now  became  of  most  consequence  to  Urban, 
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and  by  the  French  ambassador's  aid  negotiations  were  opened 
at  Castel  Giorgio  in  the  Orvieto  territory,  where  Cardinal 
Spada  arrived  with  full  powers  while  Antonio  Barberini  was 
assembling  six  thousand  men  for  the  preservation  of  Castro. 
The  Duke  soon  perceived  that  he  would  be  sacrificed  by  priestly 
cunning  acting  on  the  inditference  or  timidity  of  his  allies ; 
he  foresaw  the  pope's  designs  and  his  own  difficulties  ;  and  wheij 
the  treaty  remained  for  Urban  s  ratification  alone  such  obstacles 
were  interposed  as  to  manifest  that  pontiff's  real  intentions  to 
the  world.  By  reducing  the  Duke  of  Parma  to  winter  in  an 
enemy's  country  he  gained  time  for  preparations  to  oppose  him 
in  the  spring  with  all  the  force  of  Rome,  or  else  compel  him  to 
retire  altogether :  the  latter  course  was  adopted  and  he  with- 
drew amidst  the  deiision  of  the  Barberini  race  and  a  tempest 
of  priestly  curses.  Tkey  unblushingly  accused  him  uf  obstmct- 
iug  the  consummation  of  the  treaty,  while  he  vowed  vengeance 
in  the  next  campaign,  when  along  with  Modena  he  should  again 
attack  the  papal  territory.  Urban 's  conduct  showed  the  con- 
fedemtes  how  necessary  it  became  to  compel  him  by  force  of 
arms  to  observe  treaties,  and  while  he  endeavoured  to  dissolve 
the  League  they  were  more  determined  in  openly  manifesting 
their  resolution  to  continue  it. 

In  the  midst  of  this  wild  storm  of  human  passions  weakness 
and  iniquity,  the  immortal  Galileo  passed  quietly  into  an  exist- 
ence more  congenial  to  his  lofty  nature;  an  existence  where  our 
greatest  enjoyment  will  perhaps  be  a  close  and  clear  contempla- 
tion of  the  omniscient  mind,  a  revelling  in  the  brightness  ot 
inexhaustible  knowledge,  the  delights  of  boundless  intellect  and 
immeasurable  love !  The  spiritual  being  of  Galileo  had  worn 
out  the  animal  and  might  easily  be  supposed  to  have  transmi- 
grated into  the  infant  Newton  who  on  Christmas  day  of  the 
same  year  first  opened  his  eyes  on  that  marvellous  system 
which  he  was  further  destined  to  enlighten. 

Louis  d'  Este  the  Prince  of  Modena's  brother  and  Giovam- 


batista  Gondi,  who  had  become  chief  secretary  on  the  death  of 
Cioli,  repaired  to  Venice  to  arrange  the  confederates' 
operations,  but  all  real  business  was  retarded  by  the 
sUte  of  Europe,  until  Urban 's  preparations  on  the  Venetian 
frontier  gave  a  fair  occasion  to  commence  hostilities.  Richelieu 
died  in  10 1'-i ;  Lous  XIJL  soon  followed,  and  as  Cardinal  Mazze- 
rino  a  devoted  adherent  of  the  13arberini  and  but  little  inferior 
to  llicheheu,  now  ruled  France,  it  was  feared  he  might  cany 
her  arms  further  into  Italy :   besides   this  both  Parma  and 
Modena  postponed  the  general  objects  of  the  League  to  pri- 
vate interests,  which  were  at  tliat  moment  their  most  power- 
ful incentives.     In  may  KM:]  however  a  treaty  was  concluded 
hetween  Tuscany  Venice  and  Modena  (for  the  Duke  of  Parma 
on  being  refused  the  cbief  command  reserved  his  independence) 
by  which  near  twenty  thousand  men  were  to  take  the  field  in 
two  divisions ;  one  in  Lornljardy  under  Venice,  the  other  in  Tus- 
cany under  Ferdinand  :  both  were  to  attack  the  church  tenitory 
on  the  same  day  under  the  united  standards  of  the  League  em- 
blazoned with  the  confederates'  arms  and  the  motto  ''Pro  bono 
paris.''    All  their  aid  was  promised  to  the  Duke  of  Parma  who 
was  pressed  to  join  them,  and  the  publication  of  this  confede- 
racy was  preceded  by  overt  acts  ;  for  Venice  had  already  com- 
menced hostilities  on  the  Po,  and  tlie  Duke  of  Parma  in  the  Fer- 
rarese,  where  he  took  Bondena  and  Stellata,  and  by  magazines 
and  fortifications  made  them  the  basis  of  his  future  movements. 
The  Duke  of  Modena  joined  the  Venetian  army,  of  which  his 
division  became  the  advanced  guard,  and  entering  the  Ferra- 
rese  countiy  acted  in  conjunction  \\ith  Parma  while  the  main 
body  reduced  the  Polesine ;  after  which  all  were  to  move  for- 
ward into  the  heart  of  the  ecclesiastical  states.     At  the  same 
time  the  Tuscan  division  under  Prince  Mathias  of  Medicis  with 
the  Grand  Duke  at  their  head  marched  from  Florence  to  Mon- 
tepulciano,  and  for  nearly   a  century   such  a  sight  had   not 
heen  seen  in  Tuscany.     Eight  regiments  of  Tuscan  infantry 
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and  one  of  Germans ;  sixteen  squadrons  of  horse,  four  of  which 
were  Austrian  cuirassiers :  one  regiment  of  dragoons,  and  fifty 
pieces  of  artillery  formed  this  army.  The  amhassadors  and 
nuncios  retired  on  all  sides  from  the  respective  courts,  and 
Urhan  in  a  public  manifesto  complained  tliat  the  children  of 
the  Church  had  conspired  to  tear  their  motlier  to  pieces.  War 
thus  commenced. 

The  French  ambassador  Fontenay  along  with  the  Spanish 
cardinals  Alhornoz,  Cueva,  and  otliers,  tried  liardbut  vainly  to 
arrest  hostilities,  the  pope  s  duplicity  being  always  opposed  by 
the  confederates  to  any  proposals  of  peace.  Citta  della  Pieve 
three  miles  from  the  frontier  was  first  attacked  and  soon 
capitulated  with  a  garrison  of  two  thousand  men,  who  were 
marched  without  arms  to  Orvieto:  Castiglione  del  Lago  a 
town  strongly  posted  on  the  Perugian  lake  held  out  only  four 
days  under  the  Duke  of  Comia,  who  finally  put  himself  and 
possessions  under  the  League's  protection.  The  Marquis  of 
Borro,  who  really  directed  all  military  movements,  gained 
great  credit  for  his  rapid  reduction  of  this  place,  which 
was  on  the  point  of  being  succoured  by  twelve  thousand 
men  within  four  miles  of  the  town  at  the  moment  of  occu- 
pation. The  capture  of  Castiglione  gave  Ferdinand  the  com- 
mand of  the  lake  by  means  of  a  flotilla,  besides  the  possession 
of  many  neighbouring  strongholds,  amongst  them  Passignano 
which  opened  the  road  to  Perugia.  Thus  fer  all  succeeded ; 
but  the  necessity  of  garrisoning  captured  places  dimimshed 
the  army,  and  the  Duke  of  Parma's  independent  movements 
paralysed  every  united  operation  of  the  League,  drew  an 
attack  of  the  enemy  on  the  Duke  of  Modena,  and  prevented 
reenforcements  coming  to  the  Florentines.  Ferdinand  however 
was  not  discouraged :  he  made  fresh  levies,  ordered  his  galleys 
to  blockade  the  papal  coast,  and  two  small  affairs  which  took 
place,  in  one  of  which  the  Tuscans,  in  the  other  the  Modenese 
were  successful  against  the  common  enemy,  gave  fresh  spirit 


to  the  confederacy.     Meanwhile  the  knights  of  Malta  sent  two 
galleys  to  the  pontiff's  aid,  and  the  Tuscan  priesthood  thun- 
dered from  the  pulpits  against  their  own  sovereign  and  the 
war ;  the  consequence  of  all  this  was  a  sequestration  of  Mal- 
tese property  and  the  exile  of  every  foreign  priest  with  a 
similar  sequestration.     This  showed  some  vigour,  and  Ferdi- 
nand's example  was  imitated  by  his  allies  ;  he  followed  it  up 
by  destroying  the  wall  formerly  built  by  the  Church  to  push 
the  river  Chiana  back  on  the  Arno,  his  object  being  to  direct  a 
great  mass  of  water  against   Rome  which  w\as  already  terror- 
struck  by  the  unexpected  success  of  the  campaign.  Pope  Urban 
wept,  and  prayed  for  peace;  his  treasure  was  exhausted,  new 
impositions  fretted  the  people  ;  but  the  Barberini  pride  was  not 
yet  humbled  and  peace  no  nearer  than  before.     The  foreign 
ministers  again  mediated,  yet  Ferdinand  would  listen  to  no 
proposals  and  pushed  forward  nearly  to  Citta  di  Castello: 
meanwhile  Don  Mathias,  who  remained  with  a  division  of  the 
army  to  watch  Perugia,  tired  of  an  inactive  blockade  resolved 
if  possible  to  fight  the  papal  anny,  but  hearing  that  a  detach- 
ment of  fom*  thousand  two  hundred  men  were  marching  to- 
wards Tuscany  he  followed  them  to  Castel  San  Giovino  and 
after  a  severe  conflict  and  the  enemy's  defeat  with  the  loss  of  a 
thousand  men  he  made  the  rest  prisoners,  besides  four  pieces 
of  artillery.     This  victory  enabled  the  army  to  advance  within 
tlnv>^  miles  of  Perugia,  which  was  more  closely  beleagured  by 
occupying  a  central  position  between  that  city,  Todi,  and  Assisi, 
ravaging  all  the  country,  and  destroying  every  flour-mill  on  the 
Tiber;  Perugia  therefore  began  to  show  symptoms  of  uneasiness, 
and  all  Cardinal  Barberini's  authority  became  necessary  to  curb 
the  citizens.     The  perverseness  of  Parma  and  the  inactivity  of 
Venice  paralysed  every  offensive  movement  of  Modena  and 
cramped  the  Tuscan  army,  while  the  enemy  was  not  only  en- 
abled to  draw  reenforcements  from  Bologna  and  other  places, 
but  make  an  inroad  with  four  thousand  men  over  the  mountain 
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of  Pistoia  and  attempt  that  town  by  treachery.  The  assault 
was  given  but  the  inhabitants  and  militia,  although  surprised 
and  hastily  assembled,  beat  and  drove  them  back  to  Bologna 
with  the  loss  of  three  hundred  men  after  having  inflicted  great 
injui-y  on  the  country.  Don  Mathias  hastened  to  Florence 
and  reassured  the  people  who  had  been  somewhat  fluttered  by 
this  sudden  incursion,  but  after  securing  that  frontier,  found 
his  movements  so  impeded  by  the  Duke  of  Parma  as  to  involve 
a  concentration  of  all  his  field  force  round  Perugia  in  order  to 
maintain  that  position.  The  Barberini  then  made  an  attempt 
on  Pitigliano  to  gain  an  entrance  into  the  Senese  country  and 
transfer  the  seat  of  war  to  Tuscany,  but  the  Florentines  com- 
pelled them  to  raise  the  siege  with  the  loss  of  two  hundred  men 
besides  artillery  and  baggage.  This  victory  by  securing  the 
Tuscan  frontier  would  have  iillowed  the  siege  of  Perugia  to  be 
prosecuted  with  vigour  had  not  the  autumnal  rauis  prevented 
it :  whereupon  the  campaign  finished,  but  the  troops  remained 
on  the  papal  territory.  Ferdinand  who  had  increased  his  force 
to  twenty  thousand  men  saw  the  necessity  of  assistance  and 
demanded  it  from  Spain  under  the  treaty  of  1557;  but  Urban 
did  the  same  as  lord  paramount  of  Naples  :  the  Spanish  cabinet 
acknowledged  both,  but  conceiving  that  they  cancelled  each  other 
complied  with  neither.  Attempts  at  pacification  were  renewed 
to  which  an  illness  of  Pope  Urban  at  first  imparted  a  cha- 
racter of  sincerity  which  his  recovery  destroyed,  and  the  League 
resolved  on  augmenting  its  forces  to  thirty-sLx  thousand  men. 
Venice  being  a  little  roused  by  Tuscan  successes,  determined  to 
bring  the  enemy  to  battle  in  the  ensuing  campaign  as  the  only 
chance  of  forcing  Urban  to  a  peace :  hostilities  recommenced 
early  in  1044  and  the  victory  of  Lago  Scuro  in  the 
beginning  of  March  gained  her  general,  Valetta, 
some  renown  and  brought  matters  nearer  to  a  crisis.  Peace 
was  again  treated  for,  and  now  with  more  sincerity  on  the  part 
of  Urban  and  his  brood,  because  that  pontiff's  life  was  believed 


to  be  of  short  duration ;  wherefore  by  the  exertions  of  Cardinal 
Bichi  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Venice  on  the  last  of  March, 
to  the  great  relief  of  an  unhappy  people,  the  sure  sufferei's 
and  rare  gainers  in  princely  quarrels.  But  though  Castro  was 
recovered  by  Parma,  no  party  actually  profited  by  this  war;  things 
returned  to  their  former  state  and  all  conquests  were  recipro- 
cally abandoned.  The  belligerents  were  blamed  for  not  making 
better  conditions,  but  if  victors  adhere  to  the  original  object  of 
war  when  they  can  almost  dictate  the  conditions  of  peace  ;  only 
let  their  cause  be  legitimate  and  they  deserve  praise  not  blame 
for  their  moderation  *. 

The  terms  of  this  treaty  were  scarcely  fulfilled  when  after  a 
reign  of  twenty-one  years  Pope  Urban  VII I.  died,  to  the  inex- 
pressible joy  of  Italy  and  especially  of  Rome,  which  had  been 
longing  for  deliverance  from  a  man  who  had  tormented  the 
city  with  taxation  and  Italy  with  useless  wars.  The  conclave 
was  divided  into  the  factions  of  France,  Spain,  and  the  more 
powerful  Bai'berini :  the  Medici  belonged  to  the  second,  and 
the  fii-st  was  feeble  :  Cardinal  Carlo  de'  Medici  as  protector  of 
Spain  led  that  faction :  the  French  could  do  nothing  alone, 
and  proposals  were  made  by  some  patriot  cardinals  who  had  no 
personal  hopes,  that  the  spiritual  and  temporal  functions  should 
be  divided  between  the  pontiff"  and  sacred  college,  which  alone 
was  to  exercise  the  latter  and  utterly  exclude  nepotism  !  The 
mere  idea  of  any  measure  with  public  good  for  its  object  is 
sufiicient  to  astonish  all  readers  of  papal  history  at  this  epoch ; 
but  there  were  too  many  eager  candidates,  to  allow  of  such  a 
notion  being  entertained  for  a  moment ;  and  if  Urban 's  long 
rule  disgusted  the  many,  it  was  because  they  suffered  from  the 
oppression  without  sharing  the  spoil. 

Urban  VIII.  died  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  July,  and  Cardinal 
Giovambatista  Pamfili,  a  Roman  of  seventy-one  years  old,  was 
elected  in  September  under  the  name  of  Innocent  X.  He  soon 
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showed  bis  partiiility  for  Spain  and  the  i\Iedici  and  an  uttci' 
disHke  lo    France  and  the    JJaiberini  :    I'crJinaiids    brother 
Giovanni  Curio  was  innncdiately  ndvunccd  to  tlic  cardinalatc 
and  bis  uncle  Carlo  gained  considerable  credit  for  niana'nn^ 
this  election,  which  not  only  secured  a  friendly  pontitf  but  re- 
stored t!ie  Medician  influence  at  lionie.    The  liarbcrini  wished 
to  unite  themselves  to  Imioccnt  X.  by  a  familv  niarriane,  but 
Donna  Olympia  3Iaid:ilchini.  liis  sister-in-law  who  ruled  both 
him  and  Home.  h:i<l  hii,'licr  viowH  ;  she  loolu-d  to  I  be  future  jKiU- 
tificate  for  her  son  and  therefore  made  him  a  cardinal,  wliile 
the  mortified  Larberini  turned  to  Spain  for  shelter  against  the 
coming  :ioTm  *.   Yet  their  fears  could  scarcely  liavc  been  great 
when,  as  the  ])ricc  of  Spanish  protection,  ihcy  ollercd  to  main- 
tain an  a;my  of  five  thousand  men  for  one  year  in  the  Milanese, 
anofler  only  declined  by  Don  J.ouis  dc  Ilarothc  Spanish  prime 
miiiistei,  through  apprehension  of  alienating  Tuscanyand  forcmg 
its  sovereign  into  the  arms  of  France.     On  the  other  hand 
Cardinal  Mazzermo  was  disgusted  by  Innocent's  declared  par- 
tiality to   Spain  and   Tuscany,  but  more  particularly  by  the 
refusal  of  a  cardinal's  hat  to  his  brother,  all  the  odium  of  which 
fell  on  the  Grand  Duke.     The  latter  was  urged  by  Innocent 
to  reconcile  himself  with  (he  Barbcrini,  but  however  disposed 
to  please  the  pope  and  become  fiiends  with  a  powerful  race  as 
little  scrupulous  as  himself  in  their  modes  of  vengeance,  such 
an  act  of  ^.veakness  would  have  been  wholly  unsuitable  both  to 
the  times  and  the  character  of  a  ]\Iedici.  Ferdinand  was  there- 
fore not  so  weak  as  to  forego  bis  expectations  of  future  ven- 
geance by  premature  reconciliation,  and  resolved  to  take  bis 
chance  of  the  consequences. 

Legal  processes  were  instituted  against  the  Ikrberini  for 

A.D.1C45.  P"^^^^   peculation   which    compelled    them   to  claim 

^Mazzerino's  aid   who  finallv  restored  them  to   their 

country:    this  led   to  heart-burnings  with  Tuscany,  and  loud 

^rJT-ni  ^^T''  ^'''"'"^  Mai.lalchini  Pamfili,  Principcssa  di  San  Martino 
{ta.  Liiil.)     Uy  a  cotcinporarj-. 
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con,i,lni„„  nlK,„t  the  pnr,  winch  FerdinanJ  Imd  taken  i„  ,!,„ 

A  French  srjuadron  destined  as  ,vas  announced  to  act  a-ainst 
tbe  ra,,al  and  Tn.can  sallovs,  obliged  Ferdmand  t^       ° 
assemlde  ten   tl>„us.nd   men   on  the  coast  and  put   ^•''■'"''• 
Lephorn  and    r,„„,    j.-,,,„io   i„,„  ,   „„„   ,f  l^         . 

iZnTT  '■:  'r  '""•'"'"  •""•■■"■■  ""• ■"-  '■-  -lo  o 

sa^e  them  f,on,  a  siege,  and  the  secon.I,  as  beinR  too  open 

and  dnn«er,Mis  an  act  HRHinst  France       'll.^   r        i  ? 

sailed)..,.  1        h'""si  irante.      1  he  !•  rcnch  suuadion 

sailed,  but  an  atnbassador  had  previously  arrived  to  offer  it, 
assistance  and  the  friendship  of  Loui,  XIV    if    PoV,       1 

m  Dt  h.s  dommions  on  the  Genoese  and  Lombard  frontier-  or 
If  he  would  even  attempt  the  conquest  of  Sicily  or  Sa  din t^^ith 
French  ass,st.ance ;  but  if  not,  he  was  conjure/rremin  ne^^ 
and  not  bind  himself  by  the  treaty  of  Si  na.     The  ,  s"  Prol 
sition  was  .^-reeable  to  Ferdinand  who  had  long  been  lf„X 

Sn'th  of  ^l"    T';""''  "  '""^■""'"^  °f  -utralitvon  the 
e  e  enth  of  May  which  granted  the  free  use  of  Tuscan  ports 

oTFrr^'T.;!;'""""''/''"^^^'^'-  ^''- «-'  -■"-' 

uii  ranee.      This  was  immediate  v  notified  to   tb^  q,;.  •  i 
cabmet  which,  angry  as  it  was,  couid  no     n  eisSi.  cfr 
stances  afford  to  show  any  displeasure    t    hi  47of ToZ" 

Grossolo  became  the  hea,l.,p.„rters  of  the  Tuncan  army  under 
-'.bin  Orbi,clI„,  .bile  all  ."tlTZ    ^Z^'ZT'T"  T^^  ""^^  ''"'' 
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the  JMarchcse  del  Borro,  and  Orbitcllo  held  out  so  stoutly  as 
tx)  allow  the  Viceroy  of  Naples  to  attack  and  disperse  the 
Freuch,  at  sea,  wliiie  the  marsh  miasma  assisted   him  with 
far  irorc  deadlv  c(Tcct  on  shore.     Orbitcllo  showing  no  dispo- 
sition  to  parley,  the  siogo  was  raised  on  the  appearance  of 
reenforcements  from  the  south,  and  the  French  infantry  em- 
barked while  their  cavalry  t.M.k  the  route  through  Tuscany  to 
Spezia  in  the  (icnocse  territory.     This  fjiilure  pave  heart  to 
Spain  and  embarrassed  Ferdinand;    but  the  preparations  of 
France  alarmed  everj'budy  and  saved  him  from  Spanish  indig- 
nation.    Innocent  X.  after  attempting  to  rouse  the  Grand 
Duke  from  his  neutrality,  began  himself  to  rntertnin  a  more 
friemllv  feeling  towanls  l"'rane(i,  and  through  the  inlluenco  of 
Donna  Olympia,  who  had  been  gained  by  the  Barberini,  he  re- 
stored their  possessions  and  employments  and  assigned  Avignon 
for  their  residence.     The  Duke  of  Panna's  death,  the  extreme 
weakness  of  Spain,  the  determined  neutrality  of  Ferdinand, 
Donna  Olimpia  s  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  a  friendly  under- 
standing with  France  in  order  to  save  her  son-in  law  s  princi- 
palitv  of  Piombino,  and  the  soothing  influence  of  Barberini  gold 
upon  her  politics;  all  combined  to  make  Innocent X.  treat  that 
family  so  leniently,  but  to  the  great  indignation  of  Rome.  A  subse- 
quent  marriage  between  Donna  Olimpia's  grand-daughter  and 
a  Barberini,  with  the  promotion  of  another  of  tliese  princes 
to  tlie  cardinalate,  completed  their  triumph,  so  that  the  five 
nephews  of  Pope  Urban  ultimately  recovered  both  riches  and 
influence  at  the  court  of  Innocent.    This  was  Donna  Olimpia's 
mode  of  making  friends  with    the  mammon  of   unrighteous- 
ness ;   for  the  pontiff  was  old.  and  expected  soon  to  fail,  and 
the  Barberini's  persecution  showed  her  that  she  also  might 
requii.^  protectors*. 

AVI  ilc  a  congress  which  had  assembled  at  T^Iunstcr  in  Wcst- 

bride^' :  and  yet  tr»  sijht  tlic  town  *  Muratori,  Anno  IGIH. — nalluTJ.!, 
appears  a  dirtv  unlicalthv  hole,  the  Lib.  yii.,  cap.  iv.  —  Vita  di  Donna 
country  healthy  and  beautiful !  Olimpia,  pp.  120-130. 
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phaha  discussed  the  conditions  of  general  peace,  France  was 
unrelaxmg  in  active  hostility,  and  Ferdinand  would  again  Lave 
openly  sided  with  that  kingdom  had  not  his  fear  of  Spain,  who 
already  threatened  Siena,  prevented  him :  wherefore  he  was 
forced  to  content  himself  with  sending  an  ambassador  to  the 
congress  on  his  own  account  alone  in  the  settlement  of  Italian 
affairs,  who  w,i,s  if  possible,  to  disentangle  liim  from  the  existing 
obligations  incurred  by  Cosimo  1.  as  vassal  Duke  of  Siena. 

Another  squadron  with  a  force  of  about  eight  thousand  men 
under  the  command  of  Monsieur  de  Meilieraie  and  Du  Plessis 
Praslin,  alarmed  both   Sj.ain  and   Tuscany  ;   tho  former  was 
atUiekcd  at  Piombin,)  a,,,!  Porlo  Lungono  in  Elba;  I'iombino 
made  but  four  days'  fight,  and  Lungone  feU  after  a  month  s 
siege  :  the  squadron  then  departed,  but  disputes  arose 
in  Elba  and  Tuscany  between  the  French  garrisons   ^•^•^^^^• 
.  and  the  Grand  Duke  s  subjects,  which  occasioning  remonstrances 
to  the  court  of  France  it  was  soon  discovered  that  they  were 
expressly  fomented  to  embroil  Ferdinand  with  Spain  by  some 
overt  act     Penewed  offers  were  made  to  that  effect  and  as 
resolutely  declined,  but  the  service  of  his  brother  Matliias 
was  proposed  and  accepted  as  commander  of  the  fleet  then 
under  the  Prince  of  Conde  s  orders :  Prince  Mathias  however 
excused  himself  on  the  plea  of  ignomnce  in  maritime  afi'airs 
biit  really  because  he  was  U>o  proud  to  sen-e  under  anybody! 
Although  these  negotiations  were  secret  Philip's  suspicions 
arose,  and  tJie  sale  of  almost  all  the  Tuscan  galleys  to  France 
augmented  them,   notwitlistivnding  that  Ferdinand  had   pre- 
viously offered  these  vessels  both  to  Venice  and  the  Viceroy  of 
Naples.     The  latter  also,  in  consequence  of  the  troubled  state 
of  Sicily  and  Masaniello's  exploits,  demanded   tiie  usual  suc- 
cours and  was  refused  ;  this  Rtill  further  widened  tho  broach 
while  Ferdinand  nighed  for  tranquillity;  becauso  in  a  rigid  and 
peaceful  neutrality  alone  could  he  hope  to  reestablish  his  finances 
and  the  national  welfare. 
The  Tuscans  were  in  fact  still  suffering  from  tlie  late  war 
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which  tiiev  believed  unnecessary:  the  Monte  di  Piotji  was  ex- 
hausted,  the  burdens  heavy,  and  another  famine  threatening 
the  countr}'  with  disease  and  general  -want.  The  old  magis- 
tracy of  abundance  had  lonj»  been  found  inade<]uate  to  prevent 
scarcities,  but  ancient  hal»it  made  the  peo[ile  confide  in  its 
efficacy  more  than  in  private  enterprise  which  it  paralysed,  and 
Ferdinand  although  conscious  of  the  fallacy  was  too  timid  to 
remove  it.  As  an  assistant  means  liowrvcr  he  cliar«:ed  six  of 
the  chief  merchants  to  provide  the  city  with  grain  indei>endeut 
of  the  office  of  abundance,  beinj;  well  convinced  of  the  superior 
efficiency  and  cheapness  of  private  interest  to  public  boards, 
and  the  event  proved  it. 

A  tax  on  j)aperand  a  reform  of  the  IMonte  di  I'icta,  although 
only  indirectly  alVcctinj:  the  clcrfjy,  were  denounced  as 
new  infringements  of  their  rights,  and  the  change  in 
Pope  Innocent  X.,  who  was  gradually  adopting  the  policy  of 
Urban  and  tlie  liarberini.  equally  cncourng^Ml  tlieir  audacity  in 
Tuscany  and  Parma,  where  the  younj:'  Duke  Kannuccio  II.  was 
similarly  tormented.  Everything  was  still  in  ogitation,  the 
tumulti:  contuiued  in  Najdes  and  Sicily.  !Modena  had  joined 
"with  France,  and  the  Congress  of  Westphalia  was  now  the  only 
hope  for  Italian  tranquillity :  even  this  soon  vanished,  for  though 
the  trea  ies  of  Munsterand  Osnabruck  pacified  Germany,  the 
war  ber.veen  France  and  Spain  still  raged  and  shook  all  Italy. 
Tuscar.x  in  particular  felt  this  insecurity,  because  not  being  ft 
lief  of  the  empire  it  was  omitted  in  the  treaty,  and  the  bellige* 
rent  na»ions  havinj?  shaken  oil  Germany  were  likely  to  bring 
hostilities  into  that  country.  The  death  of  Don  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici  ."rom  poison  given  instead  of  medicine,  cast  a  momen- 
tary gloom  over  the  court,  but  in  general  there  are  few  who 
can  bt  .'0  easily  spared  or  who  are  more  quickly  forgotten  than 
the  sc  f.s  of  royalty,  and  vet  few  are  i)biccd  in  a  situation  to 
do  nior-'  good  if  tliey  bo  capable  and  willing  t(»  exert  them- 
selves. Don  Lorenzo  had  shared  in  the  spoils  of  Don  Gio- 
vanni's widow  and  children,  and  was  then  disgracefully  active, 
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otherwise  he  lived  in  comparative  obscurity  and  soon  was  for- 
gotten  both  by  the  prince  and  people-. 

Don  John  of  Austria  natural  son  of  Pliilip  IV.  having  finally 
repressed  Masaniellos  insurrection,  assembled  a  force 
at  Messina  to  recapture  Piombino  and  Lungone  and   ^'^'  ^"^" 
demanded  Ferdinands  contingent:  the  latter  tried  to  avoid 
this,  but  seeing  Don  .lohn  resolute  and  no  ])rosj)ect  of  support 
from  .AI,i7./.erino  if  he  refused,  for  the  latter  had  even  been  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  his  forces  from  Catalonia,  he  took  advantage 
of  the  time,  turned  short  round  and  again  made  his  peace  with 
Spam.     The  circumstances  of  the  moment  and  Don  Louis  de 
Ilaro'a  favourable  disj^osition  towards  Tuscany  enabled  him  to 
succeed  in  thus  freeing  himself  from  much  anxiety  and  ex- 
pense, and  his  commerce,  such  as  it  was,  from  the*  piracy  of 
French  cruisers  who  from  Piombino  and  Lungone  infested  the 
coast  and  made  little  distinction  between  friend  and  foe      A 
second  war,  then  imminent,  about  the  duchy  of  Castro,  made 
this  reconciliation  almost  necessary  to  prevent  the  former  ex- 
tending to  other  parts  of  Italy :  Innocent  X.  had  adopted  Urbans 
views  about  that  fief,  and  creditors  were  convenient  excuses 
for  predetermined  spoliation :  they  were  put  in  possession  of 
several  places  for  the  liquidation  of  their  claims  in  despite  of 
tbe  Duke  of  Parmas  olFer  to  satisfy  them  under  the  guarantee  of 
Spain  :  Innocent  asserted  that  he  was  merely  administering  jus- 
tice  without  any  ulterior  views  ;  but  the  Bishop  of  Castro  haviurr 
been  about  tins  time  assassinated  with  the  connivance  of  Ran 
Duccio,  several  towns  instantly  fell  under  the  talons  of  the  pon- 
tiff:  reprisals  were  made  on  church  revenues  at  Parma    all 
foreign  ecclesiastics  wne  banished,  and  an  army  of  eight  thou- 
sand  men  was  m  readiness  to  attack  the  pope's  territory.    Spain 
and  luscany  interfered,  but  Innocent  at  once  attacked  the  city 
of  Castro  i.sHf.  and  wb.n  Ilannur.io  n.arched  to  raise  the  huJo 
and   d.-mandrul   a  passage  through   Tuscany  it  was  not  only 
refused,  but  the  refusal  maintamed  by  force  because  Ferdinand 

*  Discorso  di  Cosimo  Baroncclli,  MS. 
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did  uot  consider  that  such  provocation  justified  a  war  apainst 
the  poutilT.  The  Duke  of  I'arnia  was  weak,  lie  pave  up  the 
command  to  Gaufrido  his  favourite  mini-^ier  and  the  Bishop's 
murderer,  who  was  subsequently  <h'featcd  at  Casale  on  his  return 
from  the  expedition.  By  the  advicre  of  I'enHnand  and  tlie 
Duchess  of  Parma  this  man  was  innnediatoly  imprisoned  and 
soon  after  lost  his  hiad,  upon  wliiih  was  hiid  every  sin  com- 
mitted a^'ainst  Uome.  lUit  all  this  humiliation  f:iilcvl,  innocent 
was  too  intent  ou  his  (piarry ;  he  took  Castro,  di^jM-rsed  the 
inhabitants,  destroved  the  whole  citv,  levelled  the  von-  ground 
where  it  stood,  and  creeled  a  column  on  the  desolate  spot  to 
record  a  pontilV's  vent^'eancc  for  a  prelate's  death!  Aftgr  this 
act  of  priestly  bene-lieenee  a  trenty  was  eoneluded  whieh  pivc 
Innocent  possession  of  the  duchy  as  ecclesijustieal  property 
until  every  debt  were  discharged,  aud  if  uot  accomplished 
withiu  eight  years  the  tenure  was  to  became  permanent  and 
Castro  forfeited. 

Ferdinand  was  justly  blamed  for  allowing  this,  but  he  could 
neither  afi'ord  a  war  nor  a  quarrel  with  the  juqie,  and  his 
armed  neutrality  was  a  heavy  burden  which  he  felt 
doubly  anxious  to  get  rid  of;  besides  he  wfis  now  solely  intent 
ou  strengthening  his  friendship  with  Philip,  and  the  otVer  of 
Pontremoli  by  that  monarch  for  500. OOn  crowns  enalded  him 
to  enlarge  his  dominions.  This  city,  the  capital  of  Lunigiann 
lies  in  the  Val-di-]\Iagne  a  plain  watered  by  the  Mtif/ra  and  the 
Verde  rivers,  and  its  territory  extends  from  the  Apeimines  to 
the  river  Cravia  with  about  sixty  miles  of  circumfereuce.  As 
its  revenue  did  not  exceed  3000  scudi,  political  motives  and  tlie 
hope  of  improvement  would  alone  have  justified  such  a  price  ; 
but  the  country  had  been  oppressed  and  exhaustcil,  and  this 
onl;  could  account  for  so  small  a  revenue,  as  six  thousand 
souK  was  then  ronsidcred  to  be  the  civic  poj)ulation  :  and  no  less 
th:u'  seventy-nine  villages  with  about  sixt*'en  tlioiisjind  inhabi- 
taaib  were  supposed  to  occupy  the  country !  At  present  there  are 
oiily  about  four  thousand  citizens  and  between  nine  and  ten  thou- 
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sand  rural  inhabitants,  whieh  as  regards  the  city,  is  an  increase 
ol  nearly  a  thousand  in  about  ninety-five  years;  that  is  from 
]  745  to  ]  K.4n  >:r :  the  aneient  estimate  is  therefore  probably  exag- 
gerated and  is  moreover  out  of  proj.ortion  to  so  slender  a  revenue 
Pontremoli  during  the  .Milanese  goveniment  was  one  of  those 
small  states  wlneh.  nominally  under  Spanish  protection,  soon 
became  vassals,  and  eomman.ling  iho  communication  between 
Lombardy  and  'Juseany  it  was  J<.alouslv  guarded,  while  the  pro- 
vmeial  chiefs  were  kept  in  a  state  of  perpetual  discord.    In  the 
subsequent  slate  of  Sp.-niish  alluirs  the  maintenance  of  this  post 
isolated  as  it  remained  from  tlie  other  Spanish  provinces  was 
deemed  too  costly  and  useless,  and  therefore  sold  to  the  Genoese 
in  ion,  but  subject  to  certain  conditions  which  were  not  ful- 
hlcd :  for  the  people  insisted  that  King  Philip  had  no  right  to 
sell  them  to  a  foreign  stiite.    The  price  to  Ferdinand  was  nomi- 
nally vast,  yet  really  diminished  one-fifth  bvhis  hopeless  credits 
on  the  crown  of  Spain.     This  sale  wns  strenuously  opposed  by 
Genoa,  but  the  imperial  investiture  silenced  her  and  placed  the 
Grand  Duke  m  j.ossession,  who  in  the  fullness  of  jov  offered  all 
ns  assistance  to  Don  Juan  for  the  reduction  of  Piombinoand 
Lungone,  both  of  which  after  a  months  siege  surrendered  and 
cleared  the  French  altogether  from  Tuscanv.    On  tliis  occasion 
a  present  of  a  llorcutine  mosaic  table  worked  with  excellent 
skill  and  m  exquisite  taste  was  sent  by  Ferdinand  to  Don  Louis 
de  Haro:  it  illustrated  stories  from  the  poets,  and  in  the  centre 
^as  a  golden  equestrian  statue  of  Philip  IV.  on  a  base  of  pre- 
Clous  stones,  by  Gaspero  iMola:  the  whole  ^roup  was  ornamented 
^vithpure  gold,  but  the  value  of  the  workmanship  far  exceeded 
that  of  the  materials.     Don  Louio  de  Haro  honestly  showed  it 
to  the  king  requesting  his  permission  to  receive  so  costly  a 
favour,  but  Philip  deeming  it  more  suitable  to  a  royal  than  a 
subjects  cabiiirt,  kej)t  it  for  hiniHelf! 

•  Galluzii,  Lib.  vii.,  cap.  v.-Kcpctti  Dizionario  Gcografo,  &c«,  di  Toscana. 
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Tlie  possession  of  rontroinoli  oponod  n  wnv  to  new  acnuisi- 
..D.  ir,ji.  ^'^""^  throiirrh  thfj  qiLinels  of  feiKhil  cliiefs  and  the 
discontentment  of  their  vassals,  amon^rst  v.liom  Me- 
diciiin  interference,  like  our  ovni  Indian  protectorate^,  seems 
ahvavs  to  bivo  been  in  favour  «.f  the  worst  cau>o.  The  son  of 
d  Marquis  Kosdinuuvo  conspired  to  depiive  his  father  of  life  and 
proprrty,  and  I 'erdinand  supported  him  at  Vienna  Nvliile(ien(a 
took  the  otlicr  part  :  hoili  slates  wore  in  fact  endeavouring  to 
take  advanta.i^c  of  the  universal  discord  in  that  province  to 
I'onolit  themselves,  and  much  ill-hlood  arose  hetween  tliem  which 
increased  in  proporiion  to  the  nndfiplicalion  of  conterminous 
pomts  in  ihoir  cour-c  td  s(df-ai,'i,'randi/«'mrnt. 

The  paramount  necessityof  rcircncliment  and  future  economv, 
A.D.  1C52.   ^^^''  '''^'"'  '"'^  ^'''^"^•'^  •'^"^i  literature  imhihed  from  Galileo! 
and  the  «,'cncral  encouragement  of  talented  men.  bc^an 
again  to  give  a  more  intellectual  lone  to  courtly   habits  and 
manners  :  a  more  simple  and  rational  style  of  living  spread  from 
the  palace  downwards,  without  that  gorgeous  luxury  which  in 
excluding  the  many  mortilies  those  whom  fortune' alone,  not 
rank  talent  or  manners,  or  any  incapability  of  adding  brilliancv 
to  society,  often  denies  the  means  of  joining  it.     The  interests 
of  Tuscany  moreover  were  with  more  favound.le  aus- 
pices  again   identilied  with  Spain,   which  under  the 
prudent  and  comparatively  jionrst  government  of  Don   Louis 
dc  Ilaro  was  recovering  from  her  former  state  of  prostration  : 
peace  Lad   been    reestablished    in   Catalonia  ;   Barcelona  was 
reduced  to  obedience  :  the  Duke  of  .Mantua  had  openlv  joined 
her,  and  in  jmtting  himself  undrr    rhilips    protection   even 
I.  imitted  a   Spanisli  garrison   to   Casale.     All   these  were  so 
Kiany  signs  of  returning  stren^nh,  and  the  decav  of  French 
mfluencc  in    Italy  ndused   a   new   feoling   of   security   which 
-.flened   manners    by   graduilly  moiling   down   that    reckless 
ferocity  and  absence  of  j)rincipie  so  often  engendered  through 
fear,  weakness,  and  their  attendant,  suspicion. 
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Tope  Innocents  advanced  age  generated  the  usual  intrigues 
at  Kome  wheic  through  Donna  01ymi)ias  inlluence 
the  Barberini  were  in  the  ascendant,'so  that  it  became   ^'^'  ^^*' 
expedient  to  send  the  Cardinal  Carlo  de'  Medici,  deacon  of 
the  sacred  college  and  protecting  Cardinal  of  Spain,  charged 
^^■ltll  the  full  volume  of  Medician  hatred  to  o])pose  their  in- 
iluence  :  he  was  also  assisted  by  the  young  Cardinal  of  Medicis, 
and  both  acted  mider  Ferdinands  ordei*s  as  the  depositary  of 
Philips  most  secret  plans.     The  latter  simultaneously  endea- 
voured to  quiet  the  uneasiness  of  France  at  this  close  alliance  with 
Spain  by  certain  attentions  of  stjite  ceremony  which  the  cardinals 
wero  .-ommandod  lo  j.ay  to  Cardinal  Antxjnio  liarbcrini  and  tlie 
French  party  at  liomc :  this  elicited  the  parUcular  thanks  of 
Mazzerino  and  the  queen,  and  induced  them  to  overlook  the 
<irand  Dukes  friendly  reception  of  Cardinal  Gondi  Archbishop 
of  Pans  who  had  escai.cd  from  imprisonment  on  account  of  his 
share  in  the  disturbance  occasioned  by  the  Parisian  parliament 
against  the  Government.     The  death  of  Pope  Innocent  on  the 
seventh  of  January  105.5  concentrated  all  the  previous  intri- 
gues in  the  Conclave,  where  the  Barberini,  supported 
by  I'rance,  and  the  Spaniards,  led  on  by  Tuscany,  ^ero  ^'^'  ^^'^"' 
obstinately  struggling.     In  the  midst  of  this  battle  a  third 
party  was  fonned  under  the  secret  orders  of  Cardinal  Francesco 
Barberini,  w]jo  calling  themselves  the  ''jh/iuff  squadron,''  took 
conscience  and  public  good  as  their  motto  and  determined  to 
act  independently.      There  were  seventy-one  cardinals,  and 
forty-one  of  these  were  necessary  io  elect  a  po].e,  wherefore  the 
"  s'jumhouc  rolautr;'  which  mustered  but  thirty-three,  was  only 
able  to  exclu.lo,  unle:^s  it  joined  one  of  the  others.    The  SpaniaJi 
division  could  also  exclude,  and  determined  not  to  yield,  while 
that  of  I'janco  declared  its  res(dution  to  die  in  conclave  sooner 
than  abandon   their  candidate.     Continued  confinement  how- 
ever overcame  the  valour  or  patience  of  many,  and  after  some 
manoeuvring  between  the  "  sqnadrone  volantc  "  and  the  Spa- 
VOL.  V.  I  I 
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niards  they  came  to  a  parley  which  terminated  iu  the  election  of 
Fabio  Chigi  of  Siena  under  the  name  of  Alexander  VII.    Cbi^Ti 
was  generally  accei)table  for  his  talents,  experience,  and  concl 
Hating  disposition ;  but  his  comparatively  vigorous  age  made  this 
election  unpalatable  to  the  older  cardinals,  and  though  theMedici 
who  were  principally  instnimental  in  his  election  imagined  tliat 
they  had  gained  a  staunch  adherent  they  ultimately  discovered 
that  the  private  friend,  under  a  change  of  station,  is  not  always 
the  public  protector.      Francis  I.  Duke  of  Modena  who  had 
married  a  Barberini,  and  whose  eldest  son  was  also  allied  by 
marriage  with  one  of  the  Martinozzi,  niece  of  Cardinal  Maz- 
zerino,  became  on  this  and  other  accounts  suspected  by  the 
Marquis  of  Carazena  governor  of  Milan,  who  requiring  assu- 
rances of  fidelity  obliged  him  to  demand  French  assistance, 
wherefore  being  also  supported  by  Prince  Thomas  of  Savoy  he 
made  active  war  on  that  city.    Ferdinand  apprehensive  of  seeing 
Parma  drawn  into  this  quarrel  and  iittciupting  the  recoveiy  of 
Castro,  endeavoured  to  get  a  prolongation  of  the  time  for  pay- 
ment, or  the  liberty  of  alienating  a  portion  of  that  state  to  pay 
the  debts.     The  young  Cardinal  of  Medici  was  charged  with 
this  negotiation,  but  Alexander  met  him  by  a  plump  denial, 
assertnig  that  Castro  was  much  too  convenient  an  acquisition 
for  the  church  to  pennit  its  alienation,  besides  showing  other 
marks  of  enmity,  so  that  the  cardinal  prepared  to  retire  in 
disgust  when  he  was  commanded  to  receive  (}ueen  Christina, 
daughter  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  who  had  renounced  a  sceptre 
which  she  was  too  silly  to  wield  and  a  religion  too  simple  and 
perhaps  too  austere  for  her  woridly  proi)ensities.     The  society 
of  young  prelates  and  Christina's  attractions  l)ecame  so  agree- 
able to  all  parties  that  Pope  Alexander  added  a  cardinal  of 
maturer  years  to  regulate  these  visits  in  order  that  neither 
profane  nor  sacred  purple  should  be  stained :  as  regarded  the 
younger  Medici  this  precaution  seems  to  have  been  insufficient, 
for  Ferdinand  was  soon  after  requested  to  recall  his  brothei- 
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to  Florence  for  greater  security.  Young  gay  and  agreeable 
prelates  no  doubt  added  much  to  the  attractions  of  a  religion 
which,  amongst  the  cardinals  at  least,  was  then  no  impedi- 
ment to  fiishionable  immorality  or  any  other  mundane  pleasure 
even  though  it  might  have  been  dashed  with  a  little  licen- 
tiousness *. 

About  this  time  the  phigue  making  its  way  from  Naples 
j)assed  along  the  coast  towards  Tuscany,  but  was 
tliere  excluded  by  a  prohibition  of  all  correspondence 
with  Piome,  where  the  "  squadronc  volante  "  still  soared  as  a 
powerful  independent  body,  but  whose  ascendancy  Ferdinand 
was  not  inclined  to  suffer :  after  some  ineffectual  efforts  to 
dissolve  it  he  determined  on  a  reconciliation  with  the  whole 
race  cf  Barberini,  and  by  uniting  them  to  Spain  neutralize 
the  hostility  of  that  monarch,  through  their  influence  with 
]\Iodcna.  This  plan  succeeded,  and  a  restoration  of  their 
seipiestered  property  by  Philip  IV.  completed  the  pacification, 
which  was  not  distasteful  even  to  France,  although  it  reenforced 
the  Austrian  faction  at  Piome. 

Ferdinand  and  his  brother,  afterwards  Cardinal  Leopold, 
inherited  much  of  the  family  taste  for  science  and 
literature,  and  a  careful  education  under  the  instrac- 
tion  and  influence  of  Galileo  improved  and  confirmed  it :  war 
plague  and  famine,  with  long  and  general  misery  had  ob- 
stmcted  such  pursuits ;  but  when  a  reconciliation  with  Spahi 
ensured  national  safety  and  calmed  the  sovereign's  anxiety, 
fresh  energy  was  imparted  to  philosophy  by  their  example. 
Both  FerJinaiid  and  Leopold  were  not  only  encouragers  of 
scientific  men  but  were  themselves  well  qualified  to  take  part 
in  philosophical  labours  and  experiments,  and  quicken  the 
ndvance  of  truth.  Galileo  had  been  overwhelmed  by  the  in- 
quisition while  Ferdinand  was  yet  a  youth  and  still  in  a 
manner  under  female  influence,    but  he  now  nourished  the 

*  Galluzzi,  Lib.  vii.,  cap.  vi. 
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seeds  sown  by  that  great  man,  and  was  instrumental  in  de- 
molishing the  scholastic  philosophy  in  Tuscany  to  make  room 
for  that  of  his  two  illustrious  cotempomrics  Bacon  and  Galileo. 
Emulating  the  literary  glory  of  old  Cosimo  and  Lorenzo  he 
established  a  Phxtonic  academy  as  the  first  measured  attack 
on  the  philosophy,  the  usui-pation,  and  tyranny  of  the  cloisters. 
Finder  this  inlluence  the  great  object  of  Florentine  sages  soon 
became  a  deduction  of  trutli  from  the   observation  of  facts, 
the  dissolution  of  ancient  bondage,  and  the  total  dissipation  of 
error  by  the  force  of  real  experimental  wisdom.     The  most 
efficacious  means  for  this  was  a  reciprocal  and  universal  in- 
tercommunication of  mind,  and  the  consequent  collision  of 
opinions:    thence   numerous  Florentine   societies  sprang  up 
with  varied  objects  and  a  diversity  of  appellations :  literature, 
science,  philosophy,  the  fine  arts,  all  had  their  votaries,  and 
ever}'  rank  concurred  in  giving  spirit  and  emulation  to  the 
scene.      The  example  of  the  Delia   Crusca  academy  which 
combining  pleasure  with  business  often  melted  pedantiy  in 
conviviality,  was  followed  by  all  the  others,  each  having  its 
''  Stravuzw'  or  periodical  banquet  where  temperate  indulgence 
imparted   zest   to  philosophy.     Amongst  these   societies  the 
"  Conrerzaztonc  Filosnjica'  of  the  Pitti  palace  was  most  cele- 
brated :  it  consisted  of  the  ablest  literaiy  and  scientific  men 
of  the  day,  most  of  them  the  friends  scholars  and  disciples 
of  Galileo  of  whom  Evangelista  Torricelli  occupied  the  first 
rank   and  filling   the   place  of  his  great  master  almost  ri- 
valled his  celebiity;  but  death  carried  him  off  in  1047  at  the 
age  of  nine-and-thirty.     This  retarded  the  march  of  genuine 
philosophy;   but  every  atmospheiic  change  will  still  remind 
the  world  of  Evangelista  Torricelli  da  Modigliana.     Famiauo 
Michelini    and   Niccolo   Aggiunti   dal   Borgo    San   Sepolcro, 
one  of  Galileo's  most  intimate  friends,  w^ere  the  instructors 
of  the  Tuscan  princes  in  mathematics   and  practical  astro- 
|nomy :  Viviani,  Marsili,  Paulo  and  Candido  del  Buono,  Antonio 
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Uliva  and  the  celebrated  physician  poet  and  philosopher,  Fran- 
.esco  Redi,  all  contributed  to  embellish  the  "  Converzazione 
Filosofica"  and  lent  a  new  grace  to  royalty  while  they  benefited 
and  illuminated  the  world.  These  scientific  labours  were  how- 
ever as  yet  only  the  separate  exertions  of  individual  men  ; 
but  with  Ferdinand  s  patronage  and  under  Leopold's  especial 
care  the  whole  force  of  their  genius  was  finally  concentrated 
in  the  "  Accademia  del  CiinentOy'  which  being  the  first  ex- 
perimental society  became  the  model  of  all  those  that  were 
subsequently  formed  in  Europe.  The  taste  for  Italian  litera- 
ture which  distinguished  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  the  Third 
and  his  Empress  Leonora  had  already  caused  them  to  assemble 
many  learned  Italians  and  form  them  into  an  academy  in  the 
imperial  palace  at  Vienna,  where  the  emperor's  family,  especially 
the  Archduke  Leopold  William,  always  assisted;  this  gave 
ri^e  to  the  "  Cimcnto''  in  the  palatial  residence  at  Florence 
which  opened  six  months  after,  and  held  its  first  sitting  in  June 
10^7  under  the  presidency  of  Prince  Leopold  de'  Medici. 
As  a  pupil  of  Galileo,  strongly  inclined  to  science,  correspond- 
ing with  all  the  philosophers  and  professors  of  the  fine  arts  in 
Europe,  the  brother  and  friend  of  his  sovereign,  and  no  mean 
proficient  himself;  Leopold  was  admirably  adapted  to  preside 
over  this  new  institution  and  direct  its  operations.  Nor  was 
he  less  fitted  to  preserve  harmony  in  those  societies,  which  not 
being  exempt  from  human  influence  and  weakness  allow  envy 
arrogance  and  jealousy,  mortified  vanity,  and  self-conceit  to 
glide  as  easily  amongst  them  as  into  courtly  circles  or  the 
unphilosophical  haunts  of  common  men.  It  was  the  presi- 
dent's privilege  to  order  experiments,  but  the  academy  was 
open  to  all  talent,  and  its  only  fundamental  law  was  the  re- 
pudiation of  any  favourite  system  or  sect  of  philosophy,  and 
the  obhgation  to  investigate  nature  by  the  pure  light  of  experi- 
mental facts  and  unerring  truth. 
This  celebrated  body  had  a  short  but  energetic  existence 
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of  only  nine  years :  Leopold  from  political  expediency  had 
become  a  cardinal,  and  a  search  for  truth  being  then  appa- 
rently  out  of  keeping  with  that  dignity,  he  was  compelled  to 
resign,  whereupon  the  clashing  pretensions  of  irascible  genius 
burst  forth  and  blew  the  assembly  to  atoms:  its  fragments  still 
bright  and  precious  were  eagerly  gatliered  up  by  foreign  nation^; 
and  made  the  corner  stones  of  steadier  institutions. 

While  Ferdinand  and  his  brother  were  thus  fostering  science, 
A.D.  1653.   ^^®  G^i'and  Duchess  Victoria  and  her  favourite  priest 
were  bringing  up  Prince  Cosimo  as  a  monk  with  all 
the  bigotry  and  prostration  of  mind  so  often  engendered  in  a 
cloister.    He  was  now  sixteen,  but  soon  after  his  birth  conjugal 
happiness,  if  any  ever  existed,  was  totally  destroyed  betwe'en 
his  parents  though  appearances  were  still  preserved,  and  the 
Grand  Duchess  was  compensated  by  the  management  of  her 
son's  education.     This  separation  continued  for  eighteen  years 
when  a  reconciliation  was  effected  and  a  second  prince  appeared 
m  1661.     Young  Cosimo  thus  educated  in  the  gloom  of  priest- 
craft and  bigotr}',    became  melancholy,  fond  of  solitude,  of 
theological  studies  and  satred  contemplations  :  philosophy  and 
all  her  votaries  were  driven  forth  from  his  presence,  and  those 
best  able  to  awaken  in  him  some  rational  ideas  and  feelings 
of  the  use  and  duties  of  high  station,  were  shunned  as  impious, 
while  the  narrow  maxims  of  designing  churchmen  made  an 
awful  and  profound  impression  on  his  youthful  intellect.  Averse 
from  the  occupations  of  science  and  genius,  religious  fonns  and 
ceremonies  displaced  truth,  and  constituted  his  principal  recrea- 
tion ;  a  foe  to  cheerfulness,  an  enemy  to  music  and  poetry;  sullen 
thoughtful  and  reser\'ed,  he  courted  retirement  and  sought  his 
best  consolation  in  the  converse  and  society  of  friars.    The 
Grand  Duke,  when  too  late,  discovered  his  error  in  allowing  of 
this  education  and  endeavoured  to  counteract  these  melancholy 
habits  by  marriage :  an  English  princess  would  have  been  preferred 
but  for  the  unhappy  predicament  of  the  Stuarts,  at  that  time 
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exiles  on  the  continent,  and  the  fear  which  then  possessed 
eveiy  European  state  of  offending  Cromwell  **  at  whose  name 
the  world  grew  pale."  The  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  and  mar- 
riage of  Louis  XIV.  of  France  to  a  Spanish  princess 
by  destroying  the  Duke  of  Orleans'  expectations  of 
making  his  daughter  queen ;  and  his  subsequent  death,  by  leav- 
ing the  children  under  regal  protection,  together  facilitated  the 
intentions  of  Cardinal  IMazzerino  and  Ferdinand  to  marry 
the  young  princess  to  Cosimo  in  despite  of  the  Duchess  of 
(")rleans.  The  Princess  Margaret  Louisa  had  been  educated 
by  Duke  Gaston  as  the  future   queen  of   France : 

'  -       .  -  ....  -^  -    ,  ,         ,        A.D.  1660. 

endowed  with  great  livennesss  and  beauty  she  de- 
tested melancholy  and  gravity,  whether  in  the  stateliness  of 
Spain  or  the  good-liumoured  composure  of  Italy.  Full  of 
worldly  accomplishments,  fond  of  riding  and  hunting,  fluent 
in  language,  brilliant  in  conversation,  no  human  being  could  be 
less  fitted  for  the  chanicter  of  her  destined  husband.  The 
death  of  Mazzerino  in  March  1001  gave  some  hope 
of  interrupting  this  match,  but  the  king  and  queen 
were  firm  and  the  unhappy  girl  had  her  choice  between  Flo- 
rence and  a  convent,  so  that  without  much  apparent  reluct- 
ance the  marriage  ceremony  was  accomplished  by  proxy.  Don 
Mathias  awaited  her  arrival  at  Marseilles  and  took  her  to 
Leghorn :  the  subsequent  journey  to  Florence  was  a  sort  of 
triumph,  in  the  midst  of  all  that  genius  taste  and  wealth  could 
perfomi  to  clothe  reality  in  the  brightest  colours  of  enchant- 
ment. The  whole  scene  was  a  brilliant  pageant  which  flattered 
evanescent  vanity,  but  Margarets  marriage  w^as  forced  and 
her  heart  was  far  away !  She  joined  Cosimo  with  disgust 
while  her  thoughts  were  fixed  on  the  young  Prince  Charles  of 
Lorraine. 

The  French  ambassador  Crecquy  retired  at  this  period  to  Siena 
and  sul)sequently  to  Florence,  for  he  had  quarrelled 

AT)    lf?fi9 

with  Pope  Alexander,  who  was  indignant  that  the  treaty 
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of  the  Pyrenees  should  have  been  made  without  him,  and  still 
more  so  at  the  engagement  of  France  and  Spain  to  guarantee 
Parma  and  Modena  against  the  church ;  the  result  was  an 
immediate  incameration  of  Castro  witli  the  destruction  of  all 
hope  in  its  ultimate  restoration.    Crecquy  assisted  by  an  envoy 
sent  by  Louis  XIV.  endeavoured  to  restore  the  already  inter- 
rupted harmony  between  Cosimo  and  his  bride;  but  the  blighted 
hopes  and  affections  of  Margaret   cast  a  gloom   over  ever\' 
thing  and  turned  all  that  was  meant  for  pleasure  to  poison : 
nothing  could  penetrate  a  preoccupied  heart  and  every  en- 
deavour to  please  her  was  met  by  sullen  discontent  or  bitincr 
ridicule.     No  overt  act  however  occurred  until  after  the  de"^ 
parture  of  Prince  Charles  who  had  arrived  and  j^assed  a  con- 
siderable time  at  court  where  their  affection  was  still  unknown, 
but  subsequently  her   proceeding   became  extravagant:   con- 
cealing her  pregnancy  she  took  the  most  violent  exercise  on 
foot  and  horseback   to   procure   miscarriage :    detesting  her 
husband,   Florence,    and   eveiything   Italian,   she   prayed  to 
enter  a  French  convent  sooner  than  remain  m  Tuscany ;  the 
threats  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  efforts  of  his  ministers  were 
equally  unavailing,  but  both  Cosimo  and  Ferdinand  indulged 
her  in  everything;   and  thus  they  remained  for  some  tfme 
longer. 

The  quarrel  between  France  and  Rome  determined  Louis  XIV. 

to  send  an  army  across  the  Alps,  and  he  demanded  the  use  of 

Tuscany  and  its  ports  for  his  fleets  and  armies,  at  the  same 

time  inviting  Ferdinand  to  join  him  and  share  the  conquests. 

The  requests  were  granted  but  the  invitation  dechned,  for  the 

Grand  Duke  had  now  become  too  cautious  a  politician  -  to  be 

enticed  into  an  imprudence  by  advantages  so  distiint  and  un- 

certain,  more  especially  as  he  was  expecting  a  cardinal's  hat  for 

A.D.  1663.  ^"®  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^y  ^  replace  Giovanni  Carlo  de'  Medici 

who  expired  of  apoplexy  in  January  1663.     Giovanni 

^as  considered  a  great  loss  because  of  his  skill  and  talents  in  the 
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conduct  of  public  affiiirs ;  but  from  his  open  and  unbridled 
licentiousness  not  well  adapted  to  the  purple.  Alexander  alike 
heedless  of  the  menaces  of  Louis  XIV.  the  remon- 
strances of  Ferdinand,  and  the  openly  expressed  anger 
of  Italy,  mustered  twenty  thousand  men  and  prepared  for 
resistance  while  he  sent  a  minister  to  negotiate.  Louis  however 
^\ould  not  admit  this  envoy  to  cross  the  border  but  conferences 
were  opened  at  Pont  de  Beauvoisin  with  Crecquy :  the  restitu- 
tion of  Castro  was  however  made  indispensable,  wherefore  they 
failed  and  l)otli  sides  prepared  for  war.  Parma  and  Modena 
were  eager  to  begin,  a  squadron  lay  ready  in  the  French  ports, 
iuid  an  army  was  all  prepared  to  march :  Louis  however  scarcely 
conceiving  that  Pope  Alexander  could  be  so  fool-hardy  as  to 
oppose  France,  wrote  to  the  old  cardinal  of  Medici  as  deacon  of 
the  sacred  college  to  say  that  after  waiting  eighteen  months  for 
redress  he  was  about  to  cross  the  Alps,  and  as  the  peacefully  in- 
clined cardinals  were  likely  to  suffer  innocently,  they  should  now 
insist  on  it  in  full  consistoiy,  to  which  end  he  had  despatched  his 
plenipotentiary  who  would  remain  at  Florence  until  the  fifteenth 
of  February.  The  time  was  short,  the  king  peremptory,  the 
college  alarmed;  there  was  no  evasion,  and  Alexander  was 
finally  compelled  to  negotiate.  A  congress  accordingly  met  at 
Pisa  under  Ferdinand's  mediation  where  the  affairs  of  Parma 
and  Modena  were  settled,  the  disincameration  of  Castro  was 
agreed  to,  with  the  power  of  recovering  that  duchy  at  any  time 
during  the  space  of  eight  years,  and  compensation  was  awarded 
to  Modena  for  the  occupation  of  Comacchio.  All  these  proved  un- 
satisfactory to  the  Italian  princes,  who  considered  their  interests 
sacrificed  to  the  vanity  of  Louis  XIV. ;  but  the  humiliation  of 
i\lexander  VI I.  was  complete,  and  as  severe  as  the  insult  to 
France  was  great  and  unprovoked.  It  arose  in  a  dispute  about 
ceremony  between  Crecquy  and  the  pope's  relations  at  Eome  ; 
this  led  to  affrays  amongst  their  domestics  and  ended  in  an 
attack  on  the  French  embassy  by  the  "  Sbirri "  and  papal  guard 
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who  fired  into  the  pahice,  and  even  at  the  amliassador  liiraself 
while  trj'ing  to  allay  the  tumult :  after  this  the  carriage  of  the 
amhassadress  was  assaulted,  a  page  was  killed  before  her  face. 
and  the  culprits  allowed  to  escape  with  impunity !     Crecquv 
thus  divining  the  real  source  of  tumult,  withdrew  from  Home, 
and  thence  arose  the  warlike  attitude  of  I-^rance  and  subse- 
quent negotiations.  Finally  Cardinal  Chigi  Alexanders  nephew 
was  sent  to  humble  himself  and  liis  whole  house  before  Louis 
in   the  following  words.     *'  If  1  and   the  family  to  wliidi  I 
'*  belong  had  any  part  in  the  transactions  of  the  twentieth  of 
"August  lOC.vJ,  we  should  esteem  our.selves  unworthy  of  the 
"  pardon  that  we  now  wish  for  and  wliich  it  is  our  duty  to 
"  deman.l  from  your  majesty."     Besides  this,  Don  Mario  Chigi 
was  compelltMl  to  attest  on  the  faith  of  a  true  knight  that  he 
had  no  i)art  whatever  in  the  transaction ;  and  Don  Agostino 
Chigi  was  forced  to  receive  the  Duke  de  Crecquy  at  the  eccle- 
siastical frontier  on  his  return  to  Rome.     The  grievances  of 
those  who  had  suffered  from  their  attachment  to  France  were 
redressed  and  compensated  ;   the  pope  s  Corsican  guard  was 
disbanded  for  ever  and  a  pyramid  erected  in  front  of  their 
guard-house  on  which  was  recorded  the  decitc  of  ubolitioii  and 
the  incapacity  of  that  nation  to  servo  the  Holy  See  in  time  to 
come.     After  these  conditions  were  executpd,  Avi'^non  was  to 
be  restored  and  affairs  to  resume  their  wonted  c-.urse. 

The  bloody  conflict  of  nations  to  appease  oflended  dignity  can- 
not always  be  supported  by  morality ;  yet  the  satisfliction  was 
great  and  universal  at  seeing  this  pontiff  humbled  by  a  power 
which  he  had  presumed  to  insult  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
pontiffs  were  accustomed  to  trample  on  the  weak  Italian  states. 
It  IS  in  fact  the  apprehension  of  disagreeable  consequences  which 
keeps  governments  and  even  many  individuals  in  order ;  but 
as  this  wholesome  fear  is  inefficient  unless  occasionally  realized, 
it  follows  that  wars  on  apparently  trivial  causes  are  sometimes 
necessary  and  therefore  lose  much  of  tliat  barbai'ous  and  reck- 
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k'ss  character  which  at  first  sight  they  seem  to  deserve.  There 
is  in  fact  a  certain  line  which  neither  countries  nor  private  per- 
sons, however  peaceable  and  gentle  in  character,  can  allow  to 
be  passed  with  impunity :  for  turning  the  otlier  cheek  to  be 
^mitten  can  only  be  effectual  when  your  neighbour  does  the 
like ;  or  wlien  he  who  otlers  it  is  in  error  and  he  that  smites 
iiaiiiurulato. 

Tlie  Duke  de  Crecquy  on  his  way  to  Rome  was  again  com- 
missioned to  attempt  a  recuiicdiation  between  Prince  Cosimo 
ind  Margaret  of  Orleans  wlio  still  persevered  in  her  extravagant 
conduct :  for  Cosimos  studied  absence  was  of  no  avail :  all 
the  ambassador's  diplomacy,  all  the  concessions  of  her  husband, 
all  the  cunning  of  I'erdinand,  and  all  the  authority  of  Louis 
XIV.  were  alike  insufiicient  to  reduce  one  little  wilful  woman 
within  the  bounds  of  reason  and  lawful  obedience  I  She  had  given 
birth  to  a  son  in  lOGo  and  prospects  brightened ;  yet  to  secure 
them,  as  was  said,  her  French  attendants  were  dismissed  and  her 
liberty  restricted  in  order  to  make  her  feel  the  sovereign  power 
and  succumb  to  it  I  But  a  lofty  extravagant  spirit  was  not  thus 
to  be  tamed,  and  more  intense  hatred  ensued.  She  even 
demanded  further  liberty,  a  share  in  the  government,  emancipa- 
tion from  the  Grand  Dukes  authority  and  from  Cosimo's 
\^'>\\rr,  increased  allowances,  and  the  restitution  of  all  her 
I- r»  nrh  attendants.  Crecquy  passed  forward  in  despair  to  the 
less  puzzling  business  of  state,  and  the  repeated 
autograph  remonstrances  of  Louis  XIV.  were  still 
useless  :  Madame  du  Deffant,  who  had  educated  her  and  w^as 
supposed  to  have  some  influence,  arrived  at  Florence  with 
three  sets  of  instructions  :  the  first  all  affection  and  gentleness; 
the  second  sharp  and  severe  admonition;  the  third  bitter 
reproof  and  threats  of  extreme  rigour  ;  all  were  equally  scorned, 
and  Madame  du  Deffant  no  longer  recognized  her  former 
pupil  I    Religion,  theology,  bishops,  priests,  and  friars  were  let 
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husband  and  only  exasperated  her  the  more  :    increased  rigour 
became  expedient  and  at  the  risk  of  public  scandal  solitarj'con. 
finement  was  adopted.    Poggio-a-C.'aiano  was  named  as  her  place 
of  residence  and  she  received  the  intimation  with  deli^dit,  assert 
mg  that  she  should  feel  more  comfort  in  behig  spared  the  siojit 
of  loathed  and  detested  objects  than  any  possible  amioyance 
from  local  solitude  or   personal  loneliness.      In  this  retrccit 
anger  violence  and  perversity  on  one  side  were  augmented  Iv 
continual  and  mistaken  efforts  at  reform  on   the  other,  her 
health  began  to  suffer,  yet  on  hearing  of  a  proposed  visit'from 
the  Grand  Duke  and  Cosimo  she  promptly  informed  the  latter 
that  he  would  be  received  only  by  flinging  a  missal  at  his  hea.l  ! 
Even  pontifical  authority  was  summoned  to  the  rescue,  but 
neither  matrimonial,  parental,  royal,  nor  even  papal  influence 
were  successful  until  solitude  abstinence  and  confinement  be^au 
to  subdue  mental  perversity  and  occasion  a  parley.    Her  condi- 
tions were  however  unmodified  in  their  audacity :  nor  was  it  until 
after  a  prolonged  acquaintance  with  solitude  mid  neglect,  that 
either  vanity  or  some  more  rationtil  feeling  wrought  a  mouie'ntan- 
change  of  conduct :  wlierefore  suddenly  quitting  her  retreat  she 
appeared  at  Florence  and  throwing  herself  into  Cosimos ams, 
while  she  acknowledged  her  errors  to  his  father,  submitted  un- 
conditionally to  their  authority  and  brought  an  ephemeral  peace 
to  the  grand  ducal  palace ! 

The  tranquillity  enjoyed  by  Tuscany  after  its  reconciliation 
A.D.  1666.  ^^^1^  ^^^^"  ^^^^  assisted  the  revival  of  commerce 
agriculture  and  manufactures,  besides  its  beneticial 
influence  on  public  finances  and  the  fine  arts  ;  the  royal  encour- 
agement given  to  literature  had  also  softened  manners  and 
social  intercourse,  but  the  preservation  of  this  salutary  quiet 
depended  more  on  foreign  policy  than  any  personal  exertions 
of  Ferdinand.  He  had  hitherto  contrived  by  diplomatic  cun- 
ning and  double  dealing,  which  in  helpless  states  is  perhaps  the 
only  means  of  safety,  to  steer  between  the  enmity  and  no  less 


dangerous  friendship  of  tlie  two  great  transalpine  monarchies, 
hut  at  a  vast  sacrifice  of  treasure  and  sincerity ;  the  first  a 
serious  loss  both  to  liimself  and  sul)jects  ;  the  last  of  little  con- 
st'ijuence  in  the  estimation  of  either.  Neither  did  the  relative 
condition  of  European  powers  at  this  epoch  exhibit  any  favour- 
able symptoms  of  lasting  peace.  Philip  the  Fourth's  decease 
left  Spain  exhausted  by  war,  with  all  the  evils  of  a  minority, 
and  a  system  of  misrule,  existing  more  or  less  since  the  days  of 
Charles  V.  wliich  all  the  virtue  and  ability  of  Don  Louis  de  Haro 
were  iusullicient  to  remove.  Louis  XIV.  too  began  to  emit 
some  sparks  of  tliat  fire  which  subsequently  set  Europe  in  a 
Maze,  desolated  Fi-ance,  and  sowed  the  seeds  of  those  convul- 
Muii^  that  ultimately  destroyed  her  monarchy !  By  bringing 
nations  to  a  truer  estimate  of  their  own  force  and  dignity  they 
<Tuvt.'  a  power  to  public  opinion  before  unknown,  and  finally 
served  to  exhibit  the  weakness  of  those  rulers  who  madly 
attempt  to  oppose  instead  of  guiding  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Eng- 
land had  already  set  an  example  which  vibrated  through  every 
corner  of  the  world,  and  even  to  the  present  day  in  a  manner 
coniMiands  its  destinies.  Germany  was  about  this  period  dis- 
turbed by  Turkish  aggressions  which  also  pressed  upon  the 
eastern  provinces  of  Venice  ;  Pope  Alexander  VII.  was  striving 
to  avoid  fulfilling  the  treaty  of  Pisa  by  refusing  the  first  pay- 
ment for  Castro,  and  the  Emperor  still  insisting  on  contributions 
from  the  Italian  fiefs,  a  recent  demand  which  had  remained 
dormant  for  centuries.  The  Grand  Duke  claimed  exemption 
for  Florence  as  an  independent  community  ;  for  Siena  as  a  fief 
"f  Spain;  and  for  his  minor  holdings  on  the  plea  of  poverty  ; 
but  as  a  voluntary  act  he  sent  a  supply  of  arms  and  stores  to 
1  neste,  which  a  subsequent  peace  soon  spared  him  the  necessity 
of  repeating. 

The  Cardinal  of  Medici's  death  made  that  dignity  more  than 
ever  desirable  for  another  Tuscan  prince  :  Mathias  wanted  it ; 
lut  Leopold's  superior  talents  marked  him  as  the  fitter  man ; 
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wherefore  Ferdinand  resolved  to  wait  until  the  approachiixr 
decease  of  the  former  should  leave  him  free  to  act,  and  in  the 
interim  strove  to  procure  the  benefices  previously  enjoyed  by 
hoth  cardinals  foj-  his  second  son  Francis  ]\Iaria.  Alexander  VIJ 
died  in  May  1007  and  his  successor  Pope  Clement  IX.  showed 
a  friendly  disposition  towards  Ferdinand  by  offering  a  cardinal's 
hat  to  either  of  his  brothers,  which  the  death  of  Mathias  now 

A.D.  1667.   ^^^^  ^"™  ^''^^  ^^  ^^^^P*  ^^^  Leopold.     It  was   ima- 
gined by  some  that  this  favour  was  a  mere  artifice  of 
Clement  s  to  dissolve  the  Cimento ;  but  his  character  forbids 
such  belief,  and  long  })efore  Leopold's  promotion  that  academy 
began  to  crumble  away  from  causes  already  noticed.     Borelli 
and  Viviani  (luarrelled,  and  the  former  left  Tuscany  with  Oliva 
and  Rinaldini :  Dati  and  Viviani  were  much  noticed  by  Louis 
XIV.  and  others  with  more  vanity  and  less  merit  became  jealous 
of  this  distinction.     Segni  and  Magalotti  left  court  to  make  the 
tour  of  Europe,  and  Leopold  himself,  occupied  in  state  affairs, 
ceased  to  attend  as  before,  so  that  the  whole  society  gradually 
mouldered  away.     In  Rome  however  he  still  continued  his 
patronage  to  learned  men  and  even  protected  some  of  Galileo's 
followers  from  the  inquisition :  amongst  tliese  Onorato  Fabri 
a  Jesuit  had  boldly  overstepped  the  intolerance  of  his  order 
and  hailed  the  light  of  reason ;  whereupon  he  was  marked  as  a 
victim  by  the  inquisitor,  but  Leopolds  influence  saved  him. 

After  a  few  months  of  quietude  the  Princess  of  Tuscany 
alarmed  both  courtly  morality  and  dignity  by  attempting  to 
elope  with  a  Frenchman  of  low  birth  and  bad  character ;  "and 
consequent  rigour  only  induced  her  to  meditate  joining  a  party 
of  Gipsies  with  whom  she  was  one  night  detected  settling  all 
the  preliminaries  from  the  palace  windows  at  Pisa !  Baffled 
in  this  she  again  strove  to  produce  miscarriage,  and  faihng. 
resorted  to  star\^ation  as  a  means  of  suicide  !  But  the  reduc- 
tion of  her  physical  system  by  this  regimen  tended  to  subdue 
her  excitability  and  she  finally  gave  birth  to  the  Princess  Anna 


A.D.  1669. 


Maria  Louisa  afterwards  electress  Palatine.  In  consequence 
of  her  fixed  aversion  to  Prince  Cosimo  he  was  advised  to 
absent  himself  for  a  season,  and  visited  Holland 
and  Germany,  returned  to  Florence  and  was  again  ^'^'  ^^^^' 
rejected,  then  travelled  through  Spain  and  Portugal,  embarked 
at  Corunna  for  England,  was  driven  by  a  storm  into  Kinsale, 
and  as  already  remarked,  though  fresh  from  Tuscany 
in  one  of  its  most  miserable  epochs  and  from  the 
still  more  suffering  Spain,  he  was  nevertheless  astounded  at 
lri>li  wretchedness  !  Continuing  his  course  to  London  and 
thence  through  France  homeward,  he  found  the  princess  some- 
what more  placaljle,  and  hoping  for  greater  tranquillity  applied 
himself  to  public  affiiirs. 

Tlie  death  of  Clement  IX.  in  December  1000  gave  him  and 
the  Cardinal  of  Medicis  full  scope  for  their  intrigues  in  manag- 
ing the  conclave,  which  after  more  than  four  months  of  perplexity, 
at  length,  and  principally  through  Medician  influence,  elected  the 
octogenarian  Cardinal  Altieri,  as  a  provisional  pontiff  whose  ex- 
altation would  release  them  for  a  season  from  confinement,  and 
on  the  twenty-ninth  of  AprH  1070  he  ascended  the  throne  under 
the  name  of  Clement  X. 

About  this  period  the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand's  health  began 
sensibly  to  decline  until  a  confirmed  dropsy  ending  in 
apcplexy  terminated  his  existence  on  the  twenty-fourth 
of  May  1070  after  a  reign  of  forty-nine  years  out  of  fifty-nine 
Avliich  he  passed  in  the  worid.  Of  a  feeble  temperament,  and  edu- 
cated under  the  influence  of  vain  silly  women  and  weak  self-inter- 
psted  ministers,  the  eariier  years  of  this  reign  were  a  reflex  of 
their  despicable  and  mischievous  character.  Timidity  in  opposing 
' ' .lesiastical  encroachments  coupled  with  extreme  terror  of 
l^ipal  authority,  marked  the  incipient  acts  of  his  government : 
Oalileo  s  persecution  although  deplored  was  scarcely  resisted 
by  him,  and  together  with  the  trained  assassins  of  his  ordinary 
suite  exhibit  a  mixture  of  fear  superstition  and  ferocity  that  can 
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scarcely  be  excused  even  by  the  maimers  of  the  age,  by  papal 
power,  or  the  alleged  necessity  of  opposing  the  Barberini  with 
their  own  treacherous  weapons.     Ferdinand  the  Second's  nile 
was  nevertheless  marked  by  considerable  prudence,  though  often 
verging  on  timidity ;  by  an  apparent  wish  to  alleviate  public 
misery,  and  by  more  enlightened  \'iews  than  the  mass  of  his 
people  on  the  means  of  doing  so.     He  displayed  all  the  rif^our 
of  his  race  m  upholding  the  severity,  or  rather  the  vindictive 
spirit  of  old  republican  legislation;    for  vengeance  and  not 
example  was  still  the  moving  principle  of  goveniment,  and 
the  greatest  personal  suffering  with  the  least  exemplary  warn- 
mg  formed  the  most  prevailing  habit  of  that  age  and  country. 
His  taxation  was  heavy  and  the  people  complained,  but  they 
were  not  exasperated  by  courtly  extravagance  when  ciyin^'  in 
bitterness  for  bread.  Social,  nay  even  familiar  with  his  courtiers, 
and  surrounded  by  men  of  science,  he  knew  how  to  conceal 
sovereignty  under  the  garb  of  a  polished  and  enlightened  gen- 
tleman. A  strong  fratenial  affection  which  allowed  his  brothers 
considerable  share  in  the  government  was  as  liberal  as  unusual 
amongst  crowned  heads,  and  almost  unique  in  the  race  of  Me- 
dici :  besides  tliis  a  long  peace  and  the  naturally  scientific  bent 
of  Ferdinand  s  mind  ultimately  modified  its  early  ferocity,  and 
the  old  republican  spirit  being  spent,  what  was  lost  with  rough 
independence,  was  in  the  opinion  of  many  more  than  compen- 
sated by  a  soft  and  refined  civilization,  the  harbinger  of  bigotr}' 
and  hypocrisy  in  the  reign  of  his  successor.     The  verj-  forms 
and  vestiges  of  republican  freedom  were  nearly  obliterated  under 
Ferdinand  II.,  one  of  whose  greatest  faults  was  extreme  severity, 
not  only  as  the  effect  of  mclination  or  a  morbid  sense  of  nomi- 
nal justice,  but  in  allowing  the  Inquisition's  acts  a  free  course 
throughout  Tuscany,  nay  even  under  his  own  eyes  in  the  capi- 
tal.    His  private  vices  were  the  theme  of  Florentine  scandal 
and  public  execration,  and  his   separation   from   the   Grand 
Duchess  is  said  to  have  been  the  consequence  of  them;  yet  the 


tales  of  his  debauchery  are  stoutly  denied  by  others,  and  Flo- 
rentines seldom  omit  any  occasion  of  casting  a  deeper  tinge  on 
the  faults  of  their  adversaries. 

Ferdinand  the  Second  s  plan  of  associating  his  brothers  in 
the  government  gave  considerable  force  and  unity  to  its  deci- 
sions; it  reduced  the  various  secretaries  of  state  to  simple  exe- 
rutoi-s  of  his  will,  and  the  sovereignty  itself  to  a  species  of 
patriarchal  government  which  the  perfect  fraternal  agreement 
made  more  efficient.     Prince  Mathias  as  Governor  of  Siena 
was  usually  absent  from  Florence,  and  in  addition  had  the  gene- 
mi  military  command ;  but  the  Cai'dinal  Giovanni  Cario  and 
Pruiee  Leopold,  presided  in  the  councils,  managed  all  financial 
and  political  business  at  home,  and  were  commonly  chosen  as 
arbitrators  m  private  disputes  or  litigation.     This  sort  of  rule 
gmned  popularity,  probably  because  it  was  not  ill  or  ignorantly 
.iJmiiiistered,  but  the  succeedmg  reign  enhanced  its  value  and 
it  endeared  its  memory. 

That  deterioration  of  manners  which  sprang  from  weak  female 
goveniment  and  papal  disputes  was  arrested,  and  finally  ceased 
after  the  establishment  of  peace  under  the  more  manly  rule  of 
Ferdinand ;  the  national  character  assumed  a  milder  and  more 
aflable  form,  crime  diminished  in  towns,  but  the  rural  dis- 
tricts were  still  infested  by  robbers  and  assassins,  the  scum  of 
Lombard  wars  and  Neapolitan  revolutions.  Still  more  pernicious 
than  these  was  the  corrosive  action  of  priestly  influence  and  its 
direct  encroachments  on  state  government :  arrogated  privileges 
and  immunities  afforded  continual  pretexts  for  disputing  the 
>overeign  power  and  avoiding  public  burdens;  the  bishops,  care- 
less of  their  pastoral  duties  became  mere  tools  of  Borne,  and 
under  the  Barberini  made  strenuous  efforts  to  sap  the  prince  s 
authority  and  dispute  the  judgments  of  his  courts.     The  go- 
veniment was  essentially  weak  irresolute  and  sensitive ;  the 
l^ntual  and  temporal  power  of  Rome  were  immoderately  feared, 
and  the  dommeering  spirit  of  priestcraft  rode  triumphant  over 
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a  timid  prince  and  superstitious  people.  An  augmented  tax 
on  stamped  paper  in  1645  was  made  a  cause  of  quarrel  although 
the  clergy  were  expressly  exempted,  and  its  abolition  most  in- 
solently demanded  on  the  plea  that  ecclesiastics  would  he  occa- 
sionally though  indirectly  affected  by  it.  Such  abuses  were  rife 
and  rank  during  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  II.,  nor  had  ancient 
republican  customs  nor  the  regulations  of  Cosimo  or  Francesco  I. 
any  power  to  stop  them,  so  that  the  government  became  more 
priestly  than  monarchical,  and  clerical  tribunals  still  lorded  it 
over  Tuscany.  Amongst  these  the  Inquisition  held  the  most 
high  and  dreaded  place. 

Under  Pope  Urban  VIII.  and  directed  by  Barberini-hatred, 
that  court  assumed  complete  independence  and  indulged  in  all 
the  horrors  of  its  character  :  confiscations,  pains,  penalties  and 
the  dismal  pomp  of  the  Auto  dafe  accustomed  the  people  to  its 
terrors  and  especially  to  these  spectacles,  by  insensibly  awaken- 
ing a  gloomy  and  fearful  interest  in  them  which  Ferdinand  never 
attempted  to  destroy.  The  canon  Pandolfo  Ricasoli,  a  man  of 
great  learning  and  apparent  respectability,  had  gained  some  cele- 
brity by  his  spiritual  direction  of  convents,  also  as  a  preacher  and 
in  the  instruction  of  youth  ;  amongst  other  things  he  directed 
a  school  of  young  girls  founded  by  one  Faustina  Mainardi  a 
woman  of  low  condition :  they  apparently  confined  themselves 
to  pure  spiritual  instruction  but  employed  religious  confidence 
as  a  means  of  seduction,  and  to  such  an  extent  as  to  demoralize 
the  whole  society.  This  conduct  as  reported  by  a  father  con- 
fessor soon  put  the  Holy  Office  into  action,  and  in  November 
1641  the  refectory  of  Santa  Croce  was  turned  into  a  court  of 
justice  to  tiy  the  culprits.  A  scaffold  hung  with  black  draper}', 
as  for  the  exposure  of  a  corpse,  and  surrounded  by  the  inqui- 
sitors, was  seen  in  the  midst  of  this  vast  hall :  Cardinal  Giovan- 
Carlo  de'  Medici,  the  younger  princes  of  the  blood,  the  priest- 
hood, the  nobility,  every  member  of  government,  and  other 
official  persons  filled  the  remaining  space,  so  that  the  area  of 
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that  enormous  chamber  teemed  with  anxious  spectators.  On 
this  gloomy  stage  the  prisoners  dressed  in  garments  painted 
with  Haines  and  devils,  were  seen  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  the 
Grand  Inquisitor,  who  grim  as  Moloch,  hearkened  to  a  monk 
that  with  sepidchral  voice  and  menacing  aspect  recited  the 
process,  accompanied  by  minute  details  of  every  obscene  act 
which  had  been  committed  and  acknowledged  by  the  prisoners. 
Sentence  was  then  pronounced,  by  which  Faustina  and  Ricasoli 
were  doomed  to  be  walled  up  in  a  dungeon  until  they  expired ! 
The  other  accomjilices  were  in  a  like  spirit  condemned  to  pun- 
ishments then  considered  proportionate  to  their  crime  :  yet  the 
Inquisitor  was  reprimanded  for  his  lenity,  dismissed  from  office, 
and  replaced  by  a  priest  of  sterner  mould !  And  Ferdinand, 
although  individually  averse,  permitted  such  horrors  even  in 
the  time  and  countiy  of  Torricelli  and  Galileo  ;  so  dark  and 
bright  are  the  diHerent  phases  of  the  human  mind  I 

Father  Marius  of  Montepulciano  who  revealed  these  wicked 
scenes  was  Ijlamed  for  his  officiousness,  especially  by  Ferdinand ; 
l)ut  terrible  as  was  the  punishment  Father  Marius  would  have 
been  unjustifiable  in  concealing  such  crimes  even  from  more 
unrelenting  judges ;  yet  the  universal  odium  that  he  thus  in- 
curred caused  his  removal  to  Rome,  whence  he  was  soon  sent  back 
by  the  Inquisition,  not  in  his  former  office  of  confessor  to  the 
schools  of  piety,  but  as  chief  of  that  establishment  in  Tuscany. 
Thus  supported  by  the  pope  he  became  so  troublesome  to 
government  that  Ferdinand  roused  to  a  sense  of  his  own  dignity 
at  last  expelled  him  altogether,  yet  without  abating  the  evil, 
which  continued  until  peace  was  made  with  the  Barberini.  Papal 
ambition  and  the  unrelaxing  malignancy  of  that  powerful  family 
multiplied  these  vexations  by  augmenting  the  priesthood ;  new 
monastic  orders  w^ere  introduced,  new  convents  of  Jesuits  es- 
tablished ;  Rome  exulted  in  beholding  the  rapid  increase  of  her 
instruments  and  in  seeing  princes  so  tamely  submitting  to  her 
yoke  I  Convents  waxed  rich,  powerful,  and  luxurious ;  ecclesias- 
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tical  immunities  became  more  numerous  and  tempting;  taxation 
more  grinding  ;  the  land  full  of  wretchedness  ;  fresh  hurdeus 
crushing  the  means  of  existence  on  one  side  and  j^roducina 
luxur}'  and  privileged  brutality  on  the  other ;  those  means  still 
diminishing  ;  the  youth  pressing  onward  in  multitudes  to  the 
enjo}'ment  of  cloistered  idleness  and  immunity  ;  tliscontented  at 
home,  averse  to  arms,  distrustful  of  commerce,  oppressed  by 
taxation ;  what  little  freedom  thoy  enjoyed  was  willingly  bar- 
tered for  the  intluence  and  rep<»^>c  of  a  convent,  and  numWrs 
flocked  to  an  order  which  they  saw  was  so  clearly  undermining 
sovereign  authority  and  casting  off  all  control  but  that  of  Piome. 
Power  and  opulence  soon  destroyed  monastic  discipline,  morality 
withered,  confusion  echoed  from  every  cloister,  and  the  sove- 
reign s  authority  was  completely  paralysed  :  new  religious  orders 
were  then  introduced  in  the  same  pious  disguise  of  poverty, 
morality,  humility  ;  and  having  first  captivated  the  people. 
became  in  their  turn,  rich  immoral  and  licentious :  swarm  after 
swarm  thus  settled  on  the  land  and  entirely  exhausted  the 
commonwealth. 

The  augmentation  of  old,  and  imposition  of  new  taxes,  dis- 
gusted ever}' body ;  that  on  salt  was  j)eculiarly  severe  and 
oppressive  ;  trade  and  manufactures,  which  needed  especial 
support  in  their  declining  state,  suffered  in  common  from  these 
heavy  contributions,  the  results  of  war,  loans,  plague,  pestilence, 
and  famine.  The  w^ool  trade,  once  the  great  source  of  national 
wealth,  was  in  all  its  branches  reduced  to  nearly  a  cipher  and 
its  spirit  fled  to  more  congenial  climes  ;  France  England  and 
Holland  welcomed  her ;  commerce  tired  of  the  narrow  confines 
of  the  Mediterranean  had  long  broken  those  bounds,  and 
swaraiing  over  the  wide  Atlantic  and  Indian  seas  flew  home 
with  its  treasures  to  the  shores  of  Europe.  Trade  and 
manufactures  supported  Florence  while  Italy  was  the  focus  of 
European  industry,  but  ages  rolled  away,  circumstances  altered, 
light  and  heat  were  more  widely  spread,  and  qtuckened  distant 
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nations  ;  new  tastes  sprung  up,  new  wants  arose  amongst  less 
civilized  men;  their  ingenuity  awakened;  arts  shifted  their 
abode  ;  first  by  short  flights  like  new-fledged  birds ;  and  finally 
on  stronger  phiions  to  remoter  coverts,  leaving  the  ancient  nest 
unpeopled.  Such  is  ever  the  course  of  nations  exclusively  de- 
pending on  commercial  and  manufacturing  industry  unsteadied 
l.v  the  ballast  of  agricultunil  strength :  trade  is  a  hoop  which 
runs  well  while  the  impetus  continues,  but  cannot  long  main- 
tain its  own  self-balanced  motion. 

The  industry  that  supported  Florentine  commerce  had  de- 
cayed, but  the  silk  and  wool  trades  were  still  eagerly,  though 
unskilfully  cherished,  in  consequence  of  the  numbers  depend- 
ing on  them,  and  having  been  long  artificially  sustained,  when 
once  the  props  gave  way  their  fall  became  too  rapid  for  the 
manufacturing  population  to  find  other  occupations  in  a  gene- 
rally declining  country.  It  was  vainly  imagined  that  those 
protective  laws,  the  supposed  causes  of  their  prosperity  when 
Spain  and  England  were  as  yet  unable  to  profit  by  their  own 
wool,  would  still  work  miracles  when  all  Italy  teemed  with  the 
various  products  of  transalpine  industry.  By  continuing  the 
restrictive  or  protecting  system  of  the  Florentine  republic, 
foreign  cloth  was  shut  out,  and  severe  laws  were  revived  to 
regulate  the  sale  and  manufacture  of  native  drapery,  while  the 
mischievous  distinctions  between  the  capital  and  its  surround- 
ing districts,  as  far  they  affected  the  quality  of  wool  for  manu- 
factures, were  again  enforced  in  1659.  It  was  a  maxim  of  both 
prince  and  people  that  the  citizen  was  more  useful  than  the 
farmer,  and  the  latter  was  long  neglected  :  industry  therefore 
became  fettered  in  the  country,  but  fostered  and  as  it  were 
overiaid  with  kindness  in  the  capital.  In  1662  the  impolicy 
of  such  measures  was  perceived,  yet  basing  no  vent  for  its  sur- 
plus the  pampered  manufacture  still  declined  after  being  thus 
forced  into  unnatural  existence,  like  artificial  incubation,  which 
about  the  same  epoch  was  introduced  into  Tuscany. 
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The  silk  manufacture  followed  a  similar  course  and  lan- 
guished in  defiance  of  its  excellence ;  nor  had  the  cultivation 
of  mulberry  trees  fulfilled  public  expectation.     In  1010  the 
quantity  of  foreign  raw  silk  used  in  Florentine  looms  amounted 
to  three-fourths,  and  in  1050  to  one-third;  but  still  the  manufac- 
ture declined  generally,  and  numbers  of  workmen  were  wholly 
supported  by  the  state.     After  the  last  epoch  this  branch  of 
industry  received  a  sudden  imjmlse  by  demands  from  England, 
and  apparently  not  only  for  the  article  but  the  manufacturer. 
A  law  was  passed  to  prevent  weavers  carrying  their  art  out 
of  Tuscany  on  pain  of  death  and  outlawry,  by  virtue  of  which 
decree  anybody  might  kill  them  with  impunity !     But  the  evil 
of  restrictive  laws  was  soon  proved  by  their  effects  on  foreign 
nations ;  amongst  others,  England  met  the  Tuscan  prohibition 
of  British  manufactures  by  retaliation  against  the  silk  trade 
when  its  state  was  most  promising.     Agriculture  did  little  to 
supply  the  void,  for  that  also  became  gradually  so  manacled  as 
to  advance  with  extreme  difficulty:  the  old  laws  which  had 
already  ruined  Siena  were  yet  in  force,  and  still  diminished  the 
population  :  a  succession  of  state  visits  in  the  form  of  commis- 
sions to  inquire  into  what  might  be  remedied  in  that  pro- 
vince only  verified  fact  without  discovering  causes.     In  1640 
Siena  contained  about  sixteen  thousand  souls  and  the  rest  of 
the  province  only  ninety-six  thousand,  a  sad  decline  from  repub- 
lican j)rosperity,  when  previous  to  the  great  plague  in  1348  the 
city  alone  is  supposed  to  have  numbered  a  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants  I 

The  fear  of  inflaming  so  sensitive  and  high-spirited  a  people, 
coupled  with  the  character  of  Medician  rule,  which  acted  en- 
tirely through  the  Senese  nobles,  formed  a  government  almost 
exclusively  aristocratic  and  therefore  ill  adapted  to  recover  a 
sinking  state  ;  it  was  like  soothing  one  finger  of  a  universally 
diseased  body,  and  brought  no  general  relief.  The  ancient 
republican  territory  was  now  divided  amongst  four  hundred  and 
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twenty  noble  families  who  enjoyed  a  rental  of  two  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  crowns ;  to  these,  amongst  whom  private  advan- 
tage commonly  lurked  under  the  mantle  of  patriotism,  did  the 
f'oveiTiment  look  for  ameliorative  counsel ;  and  as  they  derived 
all  their  possessions  from  the  prince  his  maxim  of  making 
Siena  the  mere  hand-maiden  of  Florence  was  zealously  sup- 
ported, for  each  drew  more  individual  advantage  by  so  acting 
than  he  ever  could  contemplate  from  any  generally  beneficial 
regulations.  The  prohibition  against  exporting  grain  was  rigidly 
enforced,  except  under  conditions  that  cancelled  themselves, 
and  its  price  in  the  Florentine  market  was  fixed  by  government ; 
but  all  this  while  the  public  revenues  were  badly  administered 
or  made  subservient  to  private  gain :  these  were  all  valid  rea- 
sons for  a  decay  which  was  exclusively  attributed  to  the  insalu 
brity  of  climate.  To  remedy  this,  Ferdinand  II.  notwithstanding 
his  father  s  and  grandfather's  failures  ordered  a  canal  to  be  ex- 
cavated between  Grosseto  and  Castiglione  della  Pescaia  with  the 
double  purpose  of  facilitating  the  transport  of  grain  to  the  coast 
and  draining  that  portion  of  the  marsh  ;  and  while  this  remained 
open  and  the  river  Ombrone  restrained  within  certain  bounds,  all 
that  could  possibly  be  done  for  health  and  commerce  was  sup- 
posed to  be  accomplished.  Even  this  was  attended  with  enor- 
mous cost  and  trifling  benefit,  and  as  the  interest  of  those  who 
hired  the  fisheries  on  the  lake  itself  was  always  consulted  before 
the  public  good,  its  swampy  area  became  injuriously  expanded 
vith  a  proportionate  extension  of  miasmata.  In  1639  the  engi- 
neers Baitolotti,  Cantagallina,  Gargiolli  and  Pietro  Petruccino 
asserted,  and  truly,  that  the  only  effectual  cure  would  be  by 
introducing  the  muddy  waters  of  the  Ombrone  into  the  centre 
of  the  swamp,  which  by  depositing  their  silt  would  gradually 
raise  the  soil  sufficient  for  cultivation,  but  they  were  alarmed 
at  the  distance  of  that  river  and  the  expense  necessary  to  effect 
their  object;  yet  this  lias  since  been  accomplished  with  the 
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most  satisfactory  results,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  yet  requir- 
ing time  for  complete  development.  Don  Benedetto  Castelli 
was  sent  to  report  on  what  might  he  effected  in  1041  but 
without  any  real  henefit,  and  in  1040  the  canal  had  sufl'ered 
such  injury  as  to  he  quite  unfit  for  navigation. 

Agriculture  did  not  flourish  under  such  auspices,  for  the  com- 
paratively prosperous  condition  of  Tuscany  during  Ferdinand's 
latter  years  proceeded  more  from  the  elasticity  occasioned  by 
continued  peace  than  from  the  wisdom  or  exertions  of  goveni- 
ment.     In  the  midst  of  all  this  national  decay,  Leghorn  still 
continued  to  advance  in  wealth  and  population  until  it  became 
the  focus  of  Mediterranean  commerce ;  English  French  and 
Dutch  settlers  had  been  long  established  there  in  permanent 
masses,  and  the  florid  aspect  which  that  city  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood presented  was  often  taken  by  strangers  as  a  sample 
of  the  general   state   of  Tuscany,   thus   raising  Ferdinands 
reputation  to  an  unmerited  height.     Nevertheless  he  tried  hard 
to  revive  commerce  and  even  made  a  treaty  with  the  Czar  of 
Muscovy  whose  ambassadors  twice  visited  Florence ;  once  on 
their  way  to  Venice  in  1050,  and  again  in  1000,  at  which  time 
the  Gmnd  Duke  obtained  permission  to  trade  directly  with 
Archangel,  Moscow,  and  generally  throughout  the  Russian  domi- 
mons.     The  attempt  which  had  so  often  failed  with  Turkey 
was  renewed  by  Ferdinand  1 1,  and  a  traffic,  commenced  through 
the  means  of  Austria,  came  to  he  considered  as  the  great  sup- 
port of  Florentine  silk  and  wool  trades  :  this  was  accomplished 
m  1604  at  the  peace  between  the  empire  and  Turkey  when 
Ferdinand  was  included  as  an  ally  of  the  former,  and  under 
Austrian  colours  the  Tuscans  traded  securely,  while  their  gal- 
leys continued  in  hostility.     Turkish  honesty  could  ill  compre- 
hend this  double  character  of  friend  and  foe,  yet  in  lOOs  after 
many  difficulties  the  Tuscans,  under  imperial  passports  and 
colours,  were  allowed  to  trade  in  the  Turkish  dominions  by 
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paying  three  per  cent,  on  all  sales,  and  two  per  cent,  to  the 
imperial  treasury.  This  imparted  some  little  energy  to  what- 
ever of  Florentine  enterprise  remained,  and  might  have  led  to 
better  things  had  not  the  Grand  Duke's  death  arrested  it  along 
witli  every  other  commercial  project  of  his  reign. 


CoTEMPOHARY  MoNARCHS.— England :  Cliarles  I.  to  1649;  then  Cromwell 
until  September  1658;  then  Rieh.ird  Cromwell  to  April  1659  ;  then  Charles 
II.— France  :  Louis  XIII.  until  1642  ;  then  Louis  XIV.— Spain,  Naples  and 
.Sicily  :  Philip  IV.  to  1665  ;  then  Charles  11.  until  1700. — Portugal  recovers 
her  liberty  :  John  of  Braganza,  1640;  Alphonso  VI.,  1656;  Peter  II.,  1668  ; 
Frederic  William  the  Great,  f^lector  of  Brandenhurgh. — Popes:  Urban  VIII, 
to  1644;  Inn<icent  X.  to   1655  ;  Alexander  VII.  to  1667;  Clement  IX.  to 

1670  ;  then  Clement  X. — Emperors  :  Ferdinand  III.  to  1658  ;  Leopold  I. 

Sweden  :  Christina  to  1634;  Charles  X.  to  1660;  then  Charles  XL— Poland: 
John  II. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


FROM    A.D.    1670    TO    A.D.    1/23. 


COSIMO  THE  THIRD, 


GRAND   DUKE   OF   TUSCANY. 


CosiMO  the  Third  at  twenty-five  years  old  ascended  the  throne 
amidst  the  hopes  and  feai-s  of  Tuscany :  it  was  believed  that 
1670    ^^^  would  imitate  Ferdinand,  and  public  tranquillity 
afforded  him  a  fair  field  of  action  which  was  not  imme- 
diately neglected  ;  his  respect  for  Leopold  also  caused  a  degree 
of  wisdom  and  moderation  in  the  early  government  which  was 
not  afterwards  sustained.    Travel  had  produced  its  usual  effect 
on  a  slender  intellect,  and  instead  of  unfolding  the  mind  and  sub- 
duing prejudice  filled  him  with  a  silly  contempt  for  his  native 
country  which  even  had  it  been  merited  was  unwise  for  a  sove- 
reign to  express.  An  augmented  portion  of  vanity  and  ostentation 
therefore  was  all  that  Cosimo  III.  had  acquired  by  travel,  and 
they  were  almost  immediately  displayed :  a  costly  funeral  for  the 
deceased  prince  was  his  first  and  perhaps  most  excusable  extrava- 
gance, although  such  posthumous  honours  flatter  the  living  more 
than  the  dead,  and  some  of  his  predecessors  had  strictly  hmited 
these  expenses  from  a  rational  opinion  of  their  inutility,  and 
almost  mockery  of  real  grief.  Courtly  splendour  suited  the  taste 
of  Margaret  Louisa  which  coupled  with  the  existence  of  one  son 
and  the  expectation  of  another,  besides  the  internal  and  external 
prosperity  of  the  Medici  family,  induced  a  general  hope  that 
conjugal  dissension  might  cease.     Cosimo  s  brother  Francis- 
Maria  was  destined  to  succeed  Leopold  at  the  papal  court :  the 
European  powers  with  jarring  interests  were  as  yet  at  peace;  but 


the  weakness  of  Spain  had  induced  Modena  and  Paima  to  ally 
themselves  exclusively  with  France:   the  treaty  of  Pisa  as 
regarded  Castro  remained  still  unfulfilled ;  and  Louis  XIV.  was 
absorbed  in  vaster  projects  destined  to  force  all  Europe  into  war. 
England  Holland  and  Austria  became  alarmed  and  regarded 
him  with  jealousy,  but  w^eaker  and  smaller  states  were  still  left 
in  repose.    Tuscany  therefore,  except  a  silly  squabble 
with  Savoy,  was  at  peace,  but  Cosimo  particularly 
courted  the  Emperor,  as  well  to  thw^art  that  Duke's  pretensions 
to  the  title  of  Highness  which  he  claimed  as  King  of  Cyprus, 
as  to  assist  him  in  extending  his  own  dominions.     For  this  he 
occupied  Fosdinuovo  in  Lunigiana  whose  chief  had  been  killed, 
then  attempted  to  purchase  Piombino  from  the  Ludovisi  family, 
aftenvards  to  acquire  the  PresuiJ  in  lieu  of  the  Spanish  debt.    All 
these  failed  yet  were  not  entirely  abandoned,  but  a  second  son 
born  in  1071,  and  called  Giovanni  Gastone  after  his  maternal 
grandfather,  was  some  compensation  by  securing  the  succession, 
though  destined  to  terminate  the  race  of  Medici.     The  Grand 
Duchess  now  became  ambitious  and  demanded  a  share  in  the 
government ;  this  being  refused  she  feigned  illness  and  insisted 
on  returning  to  France,  but  finally  asked  permission 
to  perform  an  act  of  devotion  at  Prato,  and  afterwards 
dine  at  Poggio-a-Caiano.  There  she  expressed  her  determination 
to  abide  until  Louis  XIV. 's  pleasure  were  known,  and  insisted  on 
Cosimo  s  consent  to  a  final  separation,  with  permission  for  her  to 
retire  into  a  French  convent.     On  this  the  Bishop  of 
Marseilles  and  Madame  du  Deffans  were  sent  to  Flo- 
rence, but  she  again  proved  too  much  for  both  duenna  and  priest, 
changed  her  tactics  for  deep  religious  zeal,  and  declared  that  a 
celestial  inspiration  compelled  her  to  pass  the  rest  of  her 
'lays  m  sacred  duties,  which  if  prevented,  Cosimo  would 
be  responsible  for  her  soul  and  bring  eternal  damnation  on  both. 
This  stratagem  succeeded,  for  his  temper  and  affection  being 
exhausted  Cosimo  saw  the  advantage  a  refusal  would  give  her 
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in  public  opinion,  therefore  consented  to  her  residence  in  the 
convent  of  Montmartre  near  Paris  under  the  superintendence  of 
its  rigid  Lady  Abbess  the  haughty  Duchess  of  Guise.   Her  de- 
parture was  regretted  at  Florence  where  beauty  liveliness  ami 
generosity  conspired  to  make  her  popular,  and  the  real  causes 
of  discord  having  been  carefully  hidden  she  succeeded  in  esta- 
blishing a  notion  of  her  being  the  innocent  victim  of  Cosimos 
hate  :  to  this  belief  his  gloomy  temper  gave  greater  currency, 
for  being  a  stranger  to  social  intercoui-se  public  feeling  was 
prepared  to  take  that  aspect  which  Margaret  so  ingeniously 
designed,  and  her  forced  marriage  strengthened  eveiy  feature. 
At  Montmartre  she  was  immediately  visited   by   Louis  and 
A.D.  1675.    ^^^  ^^®  ^^y^^  princes,  and  soon  gained  such  an  ascend- 
ant that   her  actions  were  left  free  while  Cosimos 
complaints  were  ridiculed:    his  rage  became   unbounded  at 
finding   himself  thus   duped   by   Margaret,   derided  by  the 
French  court,  blamed  by  his  own  subjects,  and  universally 
condemned  I    A  naturally  odious  disposition  now  became  more 
salient  and  a  soured  temper  was  exasperated  into  cruelty :  this 
was  augmented  after  Leopold's  death  which  like  that  of  almost 
all  his  family  was  accelerated  by  early  intemperance  ;  the  car- 
dinal had  already  retired  from  public  life,  and  his  decease  in 
November  1075  was  regretted  by  European  science  in  general 
while  it  formed  the  declining  point  for  that  of  Tuscany  in  parti- 
cular.    Although  hating  philosophy,  Cosimo  affected  to  be  the 
philosopher  and  patron  of  scientific  men,  some  of  which  were 
ostentatiously  retained  at  court,  respected  by  all  but  the  sove- 
reign: his  magnificence  and  luxury  surpassed  every  former 
prince,  and  both  men  and  things  were  imported  from  each  quar- 
ter of  the  globe  to  increase  his  courtly  splendour :  apparently 
generous  to  strangers  but  proud  and  penurious  to  his  sulyects. 
vanity  became  his  idol,  and  on  its  altar  the  substance  of  Tuscany 
was  sacrificed :  besides  which  taxes  again  multiplied,  and  all  so 
rigorously  levied  that  the  nation  writhed  and  withered  under  him. 


As  it  was  always  Italy's  fate  to  obey  the  strongest,  every 
undecided  struggle  amongst  transalpine  nations  tended 
to  her  tranquillity,  and  their  collision  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean drove  more  trade  to  Leghorn.  Rome  was  fast  losing 
political  importance  and  becoming  a  mere  stage  for  silly  con- 
tentions about  ceremony  and  royal  precedence  :  the  death  of 
Clement  X.  gave  a  new  vent  to  faction  which  was  stopped  for 
the  moment  by  Cardinal  Odiscalchi's  election  under  the  name 
of  Innocent  XL  and  his  conduct  happily  did  not  belie  the 
expectations  that  were  formed  of  him. 

A  general  peace  now  became  necessary ;  France  wanted  to 
secure  her  conquests  ;  Spain  to  check  the  ambition 
of  Louis ;  other  states  were  tired  of  war,  and  the  treaty 
of  Nimeguin  gave  quiet  to  Europe  for  a  season.  Cosimo,  urged 
by  vanity  and  ambition,  wished  to  be  considered  as  a  contracting 
party ;  he  had  designs  on  Lorraine,  where  after  the  death  of 
Duke  Charles  IV.  the  only  male  heir  was  Prince  Charles  son 
of  Francis  11.  then  a  fugitive  serving  under  Montecucculi  in 
the  imperial  army.  This  prince  was  expatriated  because  he 
would  not  consent  to  the  treaty  between  Charles  IV.  and 
France,  and  thus  surrender  his  ancestral  rights  to  Louis  XIV. 
He  had  married  the  emperor's  widowed  sister  Eleonora  Queen 
of  Poland  whose  age  and  former  sterility  destroyed  all  expecta- 
tion of  children,  so  that  the  settlement  of  Lorraine  became  an 
object  of  European  statesmen.  In  this  Austria  opposed  France, 
and  two  conflicting  opinions  arose  about  the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  the  salique  law  in  that  duchy :  in  the  former  case 
the  Duke  d'  Elbeuff  could  claim  ;  in  the  latter  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand of  Tuscany  by  his  descent  from  Margaret  of  Lorraine 
>ister  of  diaries  IV,  and  therefore,  after  the  existing  duke, 
the  nearest  descendant.  The  possession  of  that  country  by 
France  would  have  enabled  her  to  cut  off  all  direct  communica- 
tion between  Flanders  and  Milan,  because  it  united  Burgundy 
vvitli  the  former  and  the  imperial  hereditary  dominions,  so  that 
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France  would  no  longer  have  been  obliged,  as  formerly,  to  pro- 
tect the  frontier  by  a  chain  of  fortresses  when  the  dukes  of 
Lorraine  were  inimical.  Austria  therefore,  without  committing 
Cosimo,  offered  to  broach  this  subject  at  the  congress  of  Nime- 
guin  and  if  possible  secure  the  female  succession ;  but  as  Tus- 
cany could  not  hold  Lorraine  against  France,  a  proposal  was 
made  to  exchange  it  for  Elba,  Sardinia,  and  the  Tuscan  garrisons. 
The  Grand  Duke  was  pleased  with  these  terms,  which  were  sanc- 
tioned by  Charles  of  Lorraine  himself,  and  drew  the  two  princes 
into  closer  connection,  and  it  was  hoped  that  if  this  project  were 
vigorously  seconded  by  Cosimo  at  the  congress,  an  advantage 
might  be  gained ;  but  this  prince's  timidity  ruined  it,  so  fearful 
was  he  of  disobliging  Louis  and  the  court  of  France. 

Obsequiousness  to  monarchs,  a  lavish  bribery  of  their  minis- 
ters ;  pride,  vanity,  and  silly  ostentixtion,  were  Cosimo  s  means 
and  motives  of  action ;  and  being  more  of  a  confessor  than  a  sove- 
reign he  studied  consciences  rather  than  talent  and  duty,andcom- 
pelled  many  to  feign  a  devotion  which  they  inwardly  despised. 
The  places  of  Ferdinand  s  old  ministers  were  now  filled  by  crea- 
tures of  the  Grand  Duchess  Vittoria ;  men  without  capacity  spirit 
or  energy,  and  so  timid  that  the  poet  and  naturalist  Lorenzo 
Magalotti*  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  the  day,  compared 
them  to  little  children  frightened  with  the  threat  of  being  sent 
back  to  school  f .  Spanish  weakness,  French  influence,  and  the 
growing  power  of  Austria  combined  to  offer  a  favourable  occasion 
for  Tuscan  aggrandizement,  especially  as  two  of  these  powers 
were  favourable  and  the  third  not  much  averse  ;  but  a  timid 
neutrality  together  with  Cosimo  s  fawning  conduct  towards  every 
foreign  monarch  prevented  success  and  drew  universal  contempt 
on  a  government  whose  feeble  bigoted  character  was  gradually 
imprinting  itself  on  the  people,  and  so  deeply  as  almost  to  be 


*  Count  Lorenzo  Magal 
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legible  (as  far  as  such  impressions  can)  even  in  the  present 
day.  "Our  greatest  evil,"  says  Magalotti,  "is  the  opinion 
which  we  have  managed  to  impress  on  the  world  tliat  nothing 
but  fair  words  and  formal  declarations  of  obsequiousness  and 
respect  towards  everybody  is  to  be  expected  from  us ;  without 
ever  unuing  the  risk  of  committing  ourselves  however  slightly 
for  any  humim  being  !  Hence  the  little  estimation  in  which 
we  are  held  ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  people  will  spend 
their  means  and  talents  to  serve  a  family  which  has  manifestly 
established  the  maxim  of  always  playing  a  timid  game,  and 
which  would  rather  perish  in  the  universal  ruin,  if  circumstances 
required  it,  than  endeavour  to  save  itself  by  taking  a  bold 
decided  part  "  *. 

Every  department  of  state  was  soon  filled  from  the  cloisters, 
and  theology  became  a  substitute  for  statesmanship :  the  fruits  of 
his  mother's  conventual  education  and  weak  character,  nourished 
the  child,  enfeebled  the  man,  and  emasculated  the  nation  : 
finances  were  no  longer  regulated  by  public  means  and  industry, 
but  by  the  cunning  of  priests,  whose  conduct  was  marked  by 
that  encroaching  spirit  self-interest  and  paralysing  influence, 
more  or  less  inherent  in  tliis  order  of  every  persuasion  and  in 
every  country,  when  once  allowed  to  aspire  above,  or  rather 
beyond  the  legitimate  duties  of  its  calling.  Quick  in  the  per- 
ception of  Cosimo 's  character  the  monks  of  Borgo  San  Sepolcro 
began  to  assail  the  tax  on  corn-grinding,  not  as  a  public 
grievance  but  as  it  affected  themselves,  and  after  six  years' 
contention  Cosimo  was  forced  to  sue  for  peace,  which  as  an 
especial  favour  was  tardily  accorded.  The  able  men  about 
court,  probably  aided  by  a  natural  family  taste,  worked  on  his 
vanity  to  promote  the  fine  arts  :  his  health  also  assisted,  because 
uitemperauce  occasioned  repeated  illness,  and  his  physician  the 
celebrated  poet  and  philosopher  Redi,  ordered  constant  walk- 
ing exercise :   Paulo  Falconieri  one  of  Ferdinand's  scientific 
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companions  advised  him  to  take  this  in  the  National  Galler}-,  and 
for  greater  amusement  to  adora  it  with  all  the  finest  objects  of 
art  belonging  to  the  Medici,  because  thus  concentrated  thev 
would  form  a  glorious  memorial  of  his  own  tiiste  and  splendour ! 
Following  his  advice  Cosimo  ordered  the  Villa  Medici  at  Rome 
to  be  stripped  of  its  most  valuable  works,  and  on  this  occasion 
the  "  Wri'sthrs'  and  the  "  Kuife-fjrinder''  as  it  is  vulgarly  called, 
some  authors  also  say  the  Venus,  besides  many  of  the  most  exqui- 
site specimens  of  ancient  sculpture  were  collected,  together  witli 
gems,  medals,  and  ever}-  other  production  of  the  fine  arts  from  all 
quarters  of  the  globe.  A  Museum  of  Natural  Ilistoiy  was  also 
completed  by  Redi  s  influence ;  and  vanity  leading  Cosimo  to 
<'orrespond  with  some  of  the  most  renowned  men  of  scienci 
in  Europe  his  means  of  enriching  this  collection  were  facilitated, 
while  the  money  thus  expended  gave  him  undeserved  philoso- 
phical celebrity  *.  Literature  flourished  nevertheless,  though 
perhaps  real  philosophy  declined ;  but  Cosimo  allowed  his  son 
Prince  Ferdinand  to  be  educated  by  Viviani,  Lorenzini,  Redi, 
Norris  and  other  eminent  men.  The  Cimento  was  dissolved, 
l»ut  the  Academy  Delia  Cnisca  had  revived  and  moreover  com- 
menced a  new  Tuscan  dictionary  which  gained  Cosimo  TIL  moiv 
applause  amongst  foreign  nations  than  he  had  any  right  to  as  a 
man  of  lettei-s :  still,  whether  from  vanity  or  other  cause,  a 
sovereign  who  without  any  love  of  learaing  and  learned  men 
promotes  and  patronises  both,  is  entitled  to  great  praise  and  it 
might  be  well  for  mankind  if  vanity  would  always  put  on  so 
fair  and  pleasing  a  complexion. 

The  Grand  Duchess's  conduct  was  a  continual  and  increas- 
ing source  of  anger  and  mortification  to  Cosimo,  for 
she  was  still  too  young,  handsome,  and  agreeable  not 
to  maintain  a  strong  and  favourable  influence  over  the  court  and 
cavaliers  of  France :  amongst  these  all  her  eccentricities  were 
attributed  to  youth  and  native  volatility,  and  even  her  wildest 

*  Galluzzi,  Lib.  viii.,  cap.  ii*. 
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freaks  neither  injured  her  nor  gained  any  sympathy  for  her 
husband.  A  change  of  ministry,  reiterated  expostulation  from 
the  Duchess  of  Guise  who  complained  of  the  conventual  laws 
being  violated,  and  IMargarets  increasing  levity  at  lenath 
elicited  a  royal  order  to  confine  herself  within  monastic  disci- 
pline and  not  leave  the  convent  or  appear  at  court  without 
royal  permission.  Tliese  regulations  were  however 
soon  disregarded  and  the  cobweb  nature  of  a  youncr  ^'^'  ^^^^' 
monarch's  restrictions  on  the  will  of  a  pretty  and  agreeable 
woman  who  was  determined  to  have  her  own  way,  became 
apparent :  the  Tuscan  ambassador  at  last  ^vrote  in  despair  to 
Cosimo,  that  compassion  for  ladies  had  so  deeply  imbued 
the  hearts  of  Frenchmen  that  everything  done  by  women  was 
excused  and  he  was  not  to  expect  any  stability  on  that  subject. 
Even  the  slight  seclusion  imposed  on  Margaret  became  intoler- 
able, wherefore  seeing  her  husband's  liealth  giving  way,  she 
pretended  repentance,  and  through  the  pope  endeavoured  to 
bring  about  a  reconciliation  in  the  hope  of  his  speedy  death 
and  her  consequent  tuition  of  the  young  princes.  Cosimo 
began  to  waver,  but  his  mother's  advice  decided  him  and  stopped 
all  further  dissimulation. 

The  treaty  of  Nimeguen  rather  appeared  to  promise  future 
hostilities  than  any  permanent  peace :  Spain  had  been  com- 
pelled to  cede  the  greater  part  of  Flanders ;  the  emperor  to 
consider  the  general  allied  interests  rather  than  his  own  or  those 
of  Lorraine  on  which  France  had  imposed  severe  conditions: 
Italy,  ever  divided  against  itself,  remained  an  unresisting 
prey  to  the  strongest ;  and  people  heedlessly  wondered  how 
a  powerful  and  fortunate  monarch  like  Louis  XIV.  should  have 
neglected  so  easy  a  conquest  for  the  toils  and  hazards  of  Flem- 
ish wari-are.  England  and  Holland  in  close  union  diminished 
French  resources  by  monopolizing  trade,  and  the  general  un- 
<'ertain  state  of  politics  kept  all  Europe  in  suspense.  The  em- 
peror seized  this  occasion  to  urge  the  formation  of  an  Italian 
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league ;  but  Savoy  was  too  closely  connected  with  the  transal- 
pine powers  to  accede,  and  Venice  being  afraid  of  both  France 
and  Turkey  only  sought  to  maintain  internal  tranquillity :  the 
pope,  secure  of  remaining  unmolested,  cared  little  whether 
Naples  and  Milan  belonged  to  France  or  Spain  ;  yet  a  league 
without  these  powers  would  have  only  endangered  the  smaller 
states,  and  Cosimo  was  not  disposed  to  risk  his  own  destruction 
by  singly  coming  forward  but  rather  sought  a  French  or  some 
other  matrimonial  alliance  acceptable  to  King  Louis.  To  this 
end  he  secretly  promoted  projects  of  marriage  between  Anna 
de'  Medici  and  the  Dauphin,  and  Prince  Ferdinand  with  the 
Infanta  of  Portugal,  presumptive  heiress  of  that  kingdom ;  but 
Margaret  s  inlluence  made  him  very  unpopular  at  the  French 
court  and  raised  serious  obstacles  to  these  designs.  This 
princess  still  continuing  her  insane  course,  set  fire  to 
her  own  chambei's  with  great  danger  to  the  convent ; 
she  then  wrote  a  letter  to  Cosimo  filled  with  expressions  of  bitter 
hatred  and  vulgar  abuse  which  afforded  great  amusement  to 
Louis  XIV.  and  his  court,  who  diverted  themselves  with 
Cosimo 's  jealousy  and  jNIargaret's  extravagancies  as  the  efforts 
of  two  violent  spirits  in  antagonist  movement :  the  lady  how- 
ever was  more  lenientlv  used,  while  Cosimo  wearied  and  mor- 
tified,  fell  sick  of  a  long-continued  fever  and  raised  his  consort's 
hopes  of  the  Tuscan  regency,  for  which  lier  plans  were  already 
formed.  She  was  still  more  elated  on  finding  that  Prince 
Ferdinand  after  spuming  the  Grand  Duchess  Vittoria's  rule, 
had  openly  supported  her  and  also  maintained  a  correspon- 
dence in  despite  of  every  prohibition  :  but  the  restoration  uf 
Cosimo 's  health  stopped  all  such  speculations,  and  his  increased 
irritability  broke  out  into  acts  of  cruelty  on  every  soul  who 
abetted  this  correspondence.  The  Grand  Duchess  had  openly 
declared  her  intention  of  going  to  Florence  after  Cosimo  s 
death  and  chasing  hypocrites  and  hypocrisy  from  court ;  of 
restoring  good  taste  good  government,  genius  and  philosophy, 
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to  their  true  position  ;  of  banishing  Vittoria  and  her  favour- 
ites, Albizzi  Corsini  and  Ferroni,  whom  she  called  two  false 
devotees  and  one  vile  merchant.     All  this  was  reported  to 
Cosimo,   whose  indignation   first  struck  the   Lorenzini,  two 
gentlemen  of  Prince  Ferdinand  s  household  famed  for  their 
mathematical   attainments,   who   by  his   orders   had   wiitten 
St  cretly  to  Margaret :  these  unfortunate  men  were  imprisoned 
HI  the  dismal  tower  of  Volterra,  a  dungeon  rivalling  those 
of  Venice,  where  they  passed  many  years  in  hopeless  anguish. 
Ferdinand  indignant  at  this,  broke  away  at  once   from  all 
paternal  authority  and  being  full  of  talent  and  intelligence 
soon  fiiscinated  the  Florenthie  youth,  who  crowding  ea^^erlv 
around  him  presented  an  imposing  and  formidable  opposition 
to  Cosimo.     Music,  the  fine  arts,  literature,  with  every  pre- 
vailing folly  and  intemperance  were  the  occupation  of  this 
society,  which  hating  dissimulation  and  hypocrisy  carried  ofi^ 
the  good  wishes  of  the  Florentines.     Their  number  and  in- 
fluence was   soon  augmented   by  the   adhesion   of  Cosimo 's 
brother  Prince  Francis,  who  although  educated  for  the  Church 
and  enjoying  the  vast  ecclesiastical  revenues  of  his  two  uncles, 
was  far  from  devoting  himself  to  theology,  and  preferred  plea- 
sure to  the  solemn  mockery  of  priests  and  friars,  the  idols  of 
Cosimo  and  the  still  more  bigoted  Vittoria.    These  two  princes 
occupied  Florence  in  the  Grand  Duke's  absence,  but 
when  he  returned  they  retired  to  the  countiy  followed 
ly  a  concourse  of  youthful  spirits  that  under  such  auspices 
brayed  all  the  frowns  of  government.    Yet  the  public  hatred  of 
Cosnno,  thus  borne  as  it  were  in  triumph  on  the  current  of 
youthful  feeling,  drew  down  a  cruel  persecution.     The  friars 
'  ummenced  a  system  of  sly  and  keen  inspection  into  private 
liabits,  and  while  denouncing  the  bold  and  open  conduct  of 
some,  they  veiled  the  transgressions  of  all  who  abjectly  deferred 
to  their  authority.     In  the  midst  of  this  the  Grand  Duke  was 
further  exasperated  by  his  wife's  promoting  a  menial  servant  to 
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be  her  chamberlain  and  the  supposed  illicit  connexion  between 
them ;  but  religion,  bishops,  priests,  bribes,  and  cunning,  all 
failed  to  move  her :  Louis  still  laughed  at  both  and  stirred 
not  until  Cosimo  threatened  to  stop  her  income  which  he  for- 
bid, but  counselled  more  tolenuice  and  a  calmer  spirit.    The 
Lorenzini's  fate  made  Cosimo  universally  odious  m  Tuscany; 
and  at  Paris  the  Florentine  ambassador  was  reproached  with 
the  baseness  of  his  master;  wherefore  despaii'ing  of  redress 
and  fearful  of  Louis,  the  Grand  Duke  recalled  him  and  sank 
into  sullen  silence  and  aftected  resignation.     Public  affaii-s 
also  increased  his  torments :  Louis  the  Fourteenth's 
ambition  was  so  slightly  checked  by  the  treaty  of 
Nimeguen  that  new  confederations  were  forming  and  new  armies 
assembling  against  him  :  the  Turks  were  rapidly  advancing  ou 
Vienna,  and  Hungary  was  in  rebellion :  France  in  possession 
of  Casale  menaced  the  Spaniards  in  northern  Italy,  and  by  the 
help  of  Savoy  and  their  own  weakness  looked  on  them  as  an 
easy  prey :  Venice  still  trembled  at  the  Turkish  armaments : 
the  pope  was  passive  ;  and  though  from  his  peculiar  position  he 
could  most  easily  unite  the  Italian  powei-s  yet  from  character 
and  selfishness  he  was  the  least  fit  and  least  likely  to  undertake 
it.    Spain  urged  him  for  the  sake  of  public  good ;  France  tried 
to  allure  him  with  the  hope  of  aggrandizement,  but  he  heeded 
neither ;  the  papal  character  and  politics  were  changed ;  cere- 
mony had  succeeded  to  ambition,  and  more  satisfaction  now 
appeared  to  spring  from  the  titles  of  pastor  aud  peace-maker 
than  from  turbulence  and  conquest.  Cosimo  pestered  by  Spain 
and  scared  by  France  scai'cely  knew  how  to  act,  but  at  last  re- 
solved on  maintainiug  an  armed  neutrality  which  thenceforward 
became  his  political  maxim,  although  Sptiin  was  indignant  and 
even  menaced  Porto  Ferraio  with  a  siege.  The  Genoese  alone 
l)oldly  yet  imprudently  determined  to  brave  France  and  gallantly 
stood  on  their  defence ;  but  they  were  cruelly  bombarded  and 
the  Doge  with  four  senators  compelled  in  1684  to  crave  pardon 
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from  the  imperious  Louis.  Succours  were  about  this  time 
demanded  by  Austria  against  the  Turks,  and  Cosimo  s 
idea  was  to  invade  the  east  as  a  diversion  to  an  enemy 
already  in  the  heart  of  Austria  I  This  was  preposterous,  and 
so  treated  by  the  imperial  ambassadors  at  Florence  ;  they  urged 
that  the  cost  of  such  an  armament  would  be  far  better  spent 
at  the  seat  of  war,  and  Cosimo  excused  his  denial  of  aid  on 
the  score  of  their  haughtiness  but  partially  softened  it  by 
sending  a  supply  of  warlike  stores  to  Trieste.  In  the  mean- 
while Vienna  was  besieged  and  the  terrors  of  all  Christendom 
only  relieved  by  the  memorable  victor}^  of  King  Sobieski  and 
the  gallant  Charles  of  Lorraine. 

The  project  of  a  divei-sion  on  an  effective  scale  with  better 
auspices  was  discussed  in  10^4  by  the  emperor  Poland 
and  Venice,  in  wliieh  Pope  Innocent  XL  and  Cosimo 
joined  and  the  latter  sent  four  galleys  and  other  craft  with  a 
regiment  of  infantry  to  join  the  Venetians  at  Zante  for  opera- 
tions on  the  coasts  of  Dalmatia  and  Albania.  This  did  not  dis- 
compose the  sultan  who  knew  by  experience  that  no  Christian 
league  was  of  long  duration,  and  the  consequent  occupation  of 
Santa  Maura  and  Previsa  were  scarcely  felt  by  the  solid  Otto- 
man empire.  The  submission  of  Genoa,  the  French  success  in 
Flanders,  the  fall  of  Luxemburg,  and  a  menacing  force  at 
Casale,  filled  Italy  with  terror :  Cosimo  fearful  even  for  Leg- 
horn endeavoured  by  increased  humility  and  the  constituting 
Louis  arbiter  of  his  children's  marriages,  to  escape  the  effects 
of  French  ambition ;  such  alliances  he  thought  would  as  it  were 
become  that  monarch's  own  work  and  secure  a  powerful  pro- 
tector. Prince  Ferdinand  being  now  two-and-twenty, 
with  a  cultivated  mind  and  active  spirit,  became  tired  '^•^•^^^• 
of  home  and  wished  to  see  the  worid ;  but  Cosimo  was  anxious 
to  secure  the  succession  by  a  previous  marriage  before  his  ex- 
posure to  the  tempting  excesses  of  foreign  states,  especially 
Venice  where  all  the  taste  luxury  and  licentiousness  of  Italy 
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were  then  concentrated,  and  the  most  delicate  and  exciting  plea- 
sures reigned  paramount  in  society.  Amongst  these  music,  public 
dancing,  and  the  drama,  with  all  their  voluptuousness,  held  a 
preeminent  station ;  the  two  foraier  by  some  strange  ideal  com- 
bination (perhaps  their  combination  with  love  and  heavenly 
harmony)  were  called  *'  Virtir  and  their  professors  ''Virtuosr 
and  even  with  so  uncourtly  a  name  had  become  the  great  objects 
of  princely  favour  and  imperial  munificence.  The  royal,  the 
noble  and  the  wealthy,  from  both  Germany  and  Italy,  flocked  in 
vast  numbers  to  Venice,  where  Eutei*pe  Venus  and  Teqisichore 
reigned  in  harmony  and  revelled  amidst  the  pactolian  showers 
poured  on  them  by  their  numerous  votaries.  The  Duke  of 
Mantua,  besides  what  he  had  received  from  France  for  the  strong 
town  of  Casale,  squandered  away  his  most  precious  things  and 
ground  down  his  people  with  excessive  taxation  only  to  supply 
the  extravagance  of  a  young  *'  Virtuosa,''  and  Prince  Ferdinand 
now  burned  to  meet  him  in  so  glorious  a  career.  Cosimo  only 
gave  his  permission  on  the  terms  of  previous  matrimony  with  the 

Portuguese  Infanta  under  the  sanction  of  King  Louis ; 

but  the  conditions  were  too  hard,  namely  a  constant 
residence  in  Portugal,  which  Ferdinand  plumply  refused,  and  the 
annexation  of  Tuscany  if  he  succeeded  to  the  Lusitanian  throne. 
Both  these  displeased  even  Cosimo  whose  brother  Francis  was 
already  a  cardinal  and  his  son  John  Gaston  destined  to  the  same 
dignity,  wherefore  he  was  averse  as  well  to  the  heir-apparent 's 
residence  abroad  as  to  a  sacrifice  of  the  national  independence. 
The  negotiation  was  therefore  abandoned  and  another  l)egun 

with  Violante  of  Bavaria  sister  to  the  Dauphiness,  to 

which  Ferdinand  after  great  difficulty  consented  on 
condition  of  a  previous  visit  to  Lombardy  and  Venice.  The 
Grand  Duchess  still  continued  her  annoying  conduct  and  sup- 
ported by  Louis  compelled  Cosimo  to  increase  her  allowance ; 
thus  forced  to  "  drink  the  hitter  cup,''  as  he  himself  expressed  it, 
another  illness  supervened  which  in  despite  of  temperance  nearly 
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killed  him  while  his  wife  was  triumphantly  driving  through 
the  streets  of  Paris  supported  by  Louis  XIV.  and  Madame  de 
Maintenou.  On  his  recovery  however  the  influence  of  Pere  la 
Chaise  was  employed,  and  Louis  became  so  far  just  as  to  con- 
demn her  extravagancies,  while  Cosimo  s  reputation  was  by  the 
same  interest  partially  restored  at  court.  Ferdinand's  treaty 
of  maiTiage  was  finally  settled,  and  Princess  Violante 
.if  Bavaria  arrived  at  Florence  in  December  1688. 
Cosimo  according  to  ancient  custom  had  previously  communi- 
cated this  to  the  Senate  which  instantly  voted  a  "  Donation'  of 
•.200,000  crowns  to  be  levied  on  the  people  in  honour  of  these 
nuptiiils !  From  Cosimo  the  First's  days  the  Medici  had  been 
accustomed  to  display  more  taste  expense  and  magnificence  at 
their  fiimily  marriages  than  on  any  other  occasion,  and  Cosimo 
111.,  being  the  vainest  of  that  race,  resolved  to  outdo  them  all 
in  splendour. 

The  gate  near  San  Gallo  was  re-opened  and  Violante  made 
her  entiT  in  a  car  studded  with  c[ems  ;  here  she  was 
met  by  Cosimo  who  himself  crowned  her  with  the 
ancient  grand-ducal  diadem  in  a  chapel  erected  on  the  spot  for 
this  ceremony :  thence  to  the  palace  was  a  continued  triumph, 
the  princess  leading  a  long  array  of  Florentine  ladies  and  all 
the  orders  of  the  state  duly  marshalled  to  welcome  her,  while 
music,  shouting,  and  frequent  salvos  of  artillery  proclaimed  the 
circumstance.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  pomp,  which  resembled 
the  dying  colours  of  the  dolphin  rather  than  national  vigour 
and  opulence,  the  whole  Peninsula  trembled  at  French  ambition, 
for  Louis  had  recommenced  hostilities  by  invading  Flanders 
and  Germany  while  with  another  army  he  threatened  Italy. 
James  II.  had  been  driven  from  the  British  throne,  and  William 
Prince  of  Orange  was  chosen  to  succeed  him  by  the  will  of  a 
sovereign  people  in  a  glorious  and  bloodless  revolution  which 
for  once  realized  the  theory  of  an  original  compact.  The  Turks 
again  began  to  make  head,  and  Venice  was  forced  to  cede  to 
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their  victorious  arms  ;  the  Pope  was  bearded  in  his  capital  by 
the  French  ambassador  who  insolently  insisted  on  a  complete 
exemption  from  law  and  justice  within  the  precincts  of  his  own 
palace;  the  leaj^'ue  although  actiii<{  vij^'orously  ajrainst  Turkey 
was  impeded  by  Louis  who  inllucnced  every  court  in  Europe. 
In  this  turmoil  ( 'osimo  still  endeav<»ured  to  preserve  his  neu- 
trality, but  doubtrd  its  possibility  and  even  the  i»reservatiou  of 
Tuscany  if  war  once  reached  Italy  :  he  woukl  willingly  have 
shared  the  fortunes  of  Spain  by  niarrviog  the  Princess  Anne  to 
King  Charles  I L,  whose  wife  Mari.i  Louisa  of  Orleans,  had  died 
without  an  heir;  his  efforts  failed  and  Tuscany  remained  to 
take  the  chances  of  an  Italian  war  which  now  seemed  inevitable. 
The  countrj'  re(iuired  to  be  placed  in  a  state  of  defence,  but  an 
exhausted  treasury  rendered  this  impossible,  for  extravagance 
of  every  kind  was  indulged  in  either  from  the  vanity  of  being 
esteemed  opulent  by  foreigners  or  pure  self-gratiiication :  vast 
sums  were  spent  on  religious  ceremonies  the  foundation  of 
churches  and  convents,  and  votive  offerings  to  the  most  cele- 
bnited  temples  in  Europe,  duld  was  hivislily  scattered  over 
the  monkish  and  other  priestly  satellites  who  continually  sur 
rounded  the  throne,  and  pensions  without  end  were  given  to 
new  proselytes  :  vast  sums  went  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  innu- 
merable spies  who  were  let  loose  on  society  and  infested  every 
domestic  eirde  :  the  people  too  became  exposed  to  a  vexatious 
superintendence,  a  strict  inquisition  into  their  private  habits 
and  conduct,  which  were  watched  with  a  jealousy  that  disgusted 
and  exiisperated  everybody.  Between  spies  and  priests  no 
individual  was  safe,  no  family  secure,  no  domestic  privacy 
existed,  and  Tuscany  resembled  one  vast  school  of  frightened 
children  trembling  under  the  rod  of  a  pedagogue.  Yet  the 
public  spirit  was  not  entirely  broken,  the  public  voice  rang 
loud  and  shrill  against  the  government,  the  Prince  of  Tuscany 
gave  it  new  heart,  and  the  desire  of  all  was  for  a  change :  Ferdi- 
nand in  condemning  Cosimo  s  conduct  despised  his  regulations 
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and  backed  by  popular  applause  kept  him  in  constant  agitation 
and  continual  apprehension  of  revolt.  But  augmented  debts, 
slender  revenues,  un  impoverished  country,  a  discontented 
pe<>i)le  and  a  devouring  clergy,  were  altogether  poisoning  and 
reducing  every  social  relation  to  a  gloomy  superstition  mis- 
called religion,  to  liyponisy,  {ind  abject  bigotry:  with  all  this 
on  hand  (^)sinio  foitiid  liiinself  unable  to  continue  his  prodi- 
gality, and  therefore  began  a  reform  l)y  the  reduction  of  his  own 
[)er.-,uiial  .xprnses  :  tliis  at  least  showed  sincerity,  but  it  was  not 
str(/ndcd  by  Prince  lerdinand  whose  unbounded  extravagance 
could  ill  brook  the  trammels  of  a  fixed  income.  Presuming 
on  public  favour  and  his  great  influence  in  the  council  he  refused 
ti.  submit,  and  despising  Cosimos  commands  he  violated  the 
law,  and  became  deaf  to  all  tlie  rhetoric  of  a  priesthood  which 
was  immediately  let  loose  on  him,  from  the  most  obscure  monk 
to  the  Archl)isliop  of  Horenee.  At  length  after  the  receipt  of 
-  '••1  in^Mlent  letters  Cosimo  made  use  of  Francesco  di  Cas- 
ing u  luu.-^ician  who  ruled  Ferdinand  in  all  things,  and  through 
this  influence  tlie  prince  consented  to  accept  a  fixed  mcome, 
and  aid  in  the  financial  reform. 

Italy  was  now  becoming  daily  more  sensible  to  her  danger 
from  transalpine  wars  and  the  growing  ambition  of  Louis  XIV. : 
the  insolence  of  his  ambassador  Lavardin,  the  invasion  of 
Avignon,  and  the  denouncement  of  any  further  neglect  in 
fulfilling  the  treaty  of  Pisa,  filled  tlie  Italian  states  with  appre- 
hensions of  another  war  about  the  duchy  of  Castro ;  but  the 
pope's  calm  and  patient  fortitude  finally  overcame  Louis,  who 
recalled  Lavardin  from  Rome,  although  as  yet  unabsolved  from 
ecclesiastical  censure  and  therefore  shunned  like  a  pestilence  as 
he  passed  tlirough  Tuscany. 

The  death  of  Innocent  XL  in  August  opened  a  field  to  the 
exercise  of  Cardinal  Francesco  de'  Medici's  talents  for  intrigue 
m  its  most  subtle  school ;  and  heing  intrusted  with  all  the 
powers  of  Austria  supported  by  a  strong  faction  in  the  conclave 
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he  succeeded  in  electing  Cardinal  Ottobuoni,  a  Venetian  born  at 
Florence,  who  in  October  assumed  the  tiara  under  the  uarne  of 
Alexander  VIII.  and  was  acceptable  to  each  of  the  three  great 
monarchies.  Reconciliation  with  France  and  the  restoration 
of  Avignon  were  the  immediate  results  :  but  Alexander's  subse- 
quent efforts  to  restore  2)eacc  and  liarmony  to  Europe  were 
less  successful  than  well  intended.  The  mcreasing  power  of 
France  had  in  fact  forced  Holland  Spain  and  England 
into  an  alliance  with  the  emperor,  while  Italy  was 
anxiously  watching  young  Victor  Amadeus  of  Savoy,  who  as  tlie 
world  supposed  would  side  with  his  nearest  and  most  power- 
ful neighbour;  but  Leopold  had  partly  gained  him  with  tin 
sovereignty  of  certain  imperial  fiefs  and  a  patent  that  con- 
ferred all  the  honours  and  prerogatives  of  royalty.  This 
hurt  Medician  pride  which  for  ages  had  been  squabbhng  about 
precedence  with  the  houses  of  Savoy  and  Este,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  graver  mterests :  remonstrances  discussions  protest^ 
and  counter-protests  again  filled  the  imperial  coml  in  all  their 
pristine  folly,  until  for  the  sake  of  quiet  a  marriage  was  pro- 
posed between  Ainia  de'  Medici  and  the  Elector  Palatine's 
son  who  soon  after  succeeded  to  that  principality.  As  brother 
to  the  Queens  of  Spain  and  Portugal  this  prince  was  of  great 
dignity  though  not  equal  to  the  pretensions  of  Cosimo  or  his 
equally  ambitious  daughter,  who  had  been  twice  rejected  by 
the  King  of  Spaui,  by  Portugal,  by  Savoy,  and  by  France 
and  yet  was  still  endeavouring  to  accomplish  an  alhance  Nvith 
the  Dauphin.  Ivingly  honours  with  the  title  of  Ptoyal 
Highness  were  at  last  acquired  by  Cosimo  and  put  him 
on  a  level  with  Savoy,  but  his  daughter's  marriage  which  soon 
followed,  by  more  closely  uniting  Tuscany  and  Austria,  offended 
Louis  who  in  liis  anger  tlu'eatened  the  neutrality  of  Leghorn. 
War  had  rendered  the  various  Mediterranean  ports  so  iuseciu-e 
that  Leghorn  had  become  the  only  place  of  general  safety: 
neutrality  liberty  and  security  were  the  three  great  boons 


<fraiiicil  tu  it  by  Ferdinand  I.  Under  these  auspices  the  French 
squadron  commanded  by  Prince  Thomas  of  Savoy  was  admitted 
there  in  104G  and  the  Dutch  fleet  in  1051.  But  nothing  is 
harder  to  preserve  than  a  small  state's  integrity  amidst  the  jar 
of  more  powerful  nations,  and  when  Cromwell's  fleet  violated 
this  neutrality  by  attacking  the  Dutch,  it  was  fired  on  from 
the  Tuscan  b.'itteries,  thus  incurring  the  Protector's  indigna- 
tion:  in  1071  France  copied  this  example,  and  a  succession 
of  such  violations  soon  demonstrated  the  absurdity  and  utter 
hollowness  of  unsupported  neutrality  in  a  petty  state.  The 
French  minister  at  Florence  (for  Cosimo  liad  forgotten  the  old 
maxim  of  never  allowing  a  permanent  embassy)  endeavoured 
liy  means  of  the  above  exanq)les  to  frighten  him  into  an  aban- 
donment of  the  Austrian  alliance,  and  Cosimo 's  humility  was 
fully  exercised  in  deprecating  the  French  king's  anger.  A 
proposal  was  however  made  that  all  the  belligerents  should 
guarantee  the  neutrality  of  Leghorn,  and  the  governor  of  that 
city  was  ordered  to  lay  before  the  various  foreign  consuls  a  con- 
vention by  which  the  port  and  its  immediate  vicinity  were  to 
be  protected  from  violence  both  within  and  without.  This  was 
soon  ratified  by  France  and  the  other  powers,  and  although  only 
[U'OYisional  it  remained  inviolate  through  subsequent  wars,  and 
tinally  became  the  basis  of  Leghorn's  immmiities  in  all  after 
treaties.  A  match  proposed  by  Louis  XIV.  between  John 
Gaston  of  Medicis  and  one  of  his  natural  daughters  failed  from 
the  poverty  of  Tuscany  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  the 
Grand  Duke  to  make  a  sufficient  establishment,  and  on  the 
other  hand  Leopold,  abandomng  all  notions  of  an  Italian  league 
against  France,  resolved  to  send  an  army  across  the  Alps  and 
raise  contributions  from  every  state,  except  Rome  and  Venice, 
IS  fiefs  of  the  empire.  This  was  rigorously  executed  by 
his  general  Count  Caraffa  who  levied  vast  sums  on  Genoa 
Mantua  Parma  and  Modena ;  Cosimo  remonstrated,  asserted 
the  ancient  independence  of  Florence  and  offered  to  pay  for 
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certain  petty  liefs  that  were  really  liable.  But  Caraffa  \tou1(1 
take  no  excuse  even  thoujrh  Louis  threatened;  Lombardv 
swarmed  with  Imperial  troops,  and  Tuscany  seemed  in  jeopardy 
when  the  Florentine  ambassadors  at  Vienna  succeeded  in 
softening  Leoi>old,  so  tliat  about  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  were 
accepted  for  the  imi)erial  liefs ;  but  even  this  pressed  heavily  on 
a  people  already  driven  to  the  lixst  renmant  of  their  substance. 
The  death  of  Pope  Alexander  VIII.  in  Febi-uarj'  101)1  occa- 
sioned a  five  months'  contest  for  tlie  papacy,  which  ended  in  the 
election  of  Cardinal  Antonio  Pignatelli  of  Naples  under  the 
name  of  Innocent  XII. ;  about  that  epoch  the  tide  of  French 
victoiT  bej^an  to  slacken  and  Ijouis  XIV.  became  daily  less 
imperious  to  foreign  states ;  this  struck  Cosimo  as  a  favourable 
occasion  for  atUicking  the  Grand  Duchess,  their  mutual  hatred 
never  having  slept  through  eighteen  years  of  separation.  The 
stable-boy  who  had  been  previously  advanced  to  a 
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share  in  her  favours  was  displaced  by  a  drummer,  and 
neither  passions  energy  nor  love  of  pleasure  were  abated  in 
Mai'garet:  ^Madame  de  Guise  was  dead  and  her  place  filled 
by  Madame  de  Jrlarcourt  of  Lorraine,  who  being  only  thirty- 
two  and  scarcely  exempt  from  scandal  had  not  sufficient 
weight  to  curb  the  fieiy  spirit  of  Margaret.  Quarrels,  com- 
plaints, recriminations,  and  all  the  varied  sharpness  of  female 
warfare  disturbed  the  court  and  cloister,  and  the  Grand  Duchess 
finally*  succeeded  through  royal  influence  in  gaining  Cosimo  3 
consent  to  her  removal,  but  on  conditions  so  stringent  that  no 
less  than  the  king's  command  could  make  her  sign  the  contract, 
which  she  called  *'  her  voudemnation.''  Louis  the  Fourteenth's 
conduct  on  this  occasion  arose  partly  from  the  influence  of 
Fere  la  Chaise,  who  persuaded  him  that  Margaret  was  always 
armed  with  pistols  when  she  came  into  his  presence,  and  partly 
from  a  wish  to  preserve  Cosimo 's  friendship,  because  Tuscany 
was  the  most  convenient  place  for  disembarking  an  army  to 
oppose  the  Austrians  in  Italy.     But  no  sooner  had  the  Grand 


Duke  thus  triumphed  than  a  repetition  of  the  imperial  demands 
u'min  disconcerted  him  :  a  second  series  of  contributions  were 
imposed  for  the  next  year's  campaign,  and  Caraffa 's  advice 
was  to  repel  every  remonstrance,  otherwise  said  lie,  nothing 
else  will  ever  be  gained  from  any  Italian,  but  by  a  combi- 
nation of  force  and  necessity  implicit  obedience  must  be  com- 
pelled. 

The  clamour  in  Tusciuiy  at  these  new  impositions  broke  forth 
in  satires  and  libels  which  annised  all  Italy,  yet  the  oppres- 
sion which  generated  them  wn^  serious  :  industry  was  again 
tiLxed,  the  produce  of  real  property  was  taxed  ;  wigs,  male  and 
female  servants,  and  every  round-footed  animal  were  taxed, 
until  between  jmblie  irritation  and  tlie  novelty  of  the  means,  a 
inixture  of  shaqi  ridicule  and  deep  indignation  pervaded  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land  and  became  rife  throughout 
vjciety.  It  seemed  clear  to  all  that  the  payment  of  103,000 
. Towns  required  no  such  lieavy  taxation  and  was  only  used  as  a 
pit  lonce ;  but  as  tdl  the  odium  fell  on  Austrian  rapacity  Leo- 
pold found  himself  the  ol>ject  of  general  ridicule  and  inveighed 
with  gi-eat  bitterness  against  Cosimo.  This  clamour  extended 
to  Paris  and  convinced  Louis  that  Tuscany  was  secretly  leagued 
with  Austria :  he  therefore  intimated  that  Cosimo  had  exceeded 
the  limits  of  neutrality  wherefore  tlie  latter  was  advised  either 
to  (li^coiitinue  these  supplies  or  be  regarded  as  an  enemy. 
The  general  conduct  of  Italian  princes  Louis  said  was  silly 
and  preposterous,  f(jr  instead  of  uniting  to  resist  Austrian  op- 
]>re.s>i()ii  they  vainly  thought  to  stave  off  imperial  domination 
hy  suhsldies,  which  being  only  incentives  to  further  demands 
s»Tved  to  revive  all  the  ol)>olete  pretensions  of  the  early  em- 
perors. He  endeavoured  with  prophetic  sagacity  to  impress 
on  their  minds  that  Austria  s  exaUatinii  would  be  the  downfall 
oj  Itidian  liherti/,  and  onhj  a  strouij  native  coalition  would 
piu.ihle  thetii  to  preserve  their  independence.  But  Louis  spoke 
tu  the  winds :   the  sole  steady  pomt  of  agreement  amongst 
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Italians  has  ever  been  to  disagree !  Suspicion  and  mutual 
jealousy  arc  unfortunately  too  much  the  characteristics  of  that 
nation ;  hidividuul  more  than  generd  interest  is  what  usually 
moves  them  ;  they  are  commonly  occupied  hy  the  gain  of  th. 
minute,  and  seldom  look  steadily  forward  either  to  future  profits 
or  the  public  good,  or  ever  unite  to  effect  it :  witli  excellent 
writers  and  deep  thinkers,  still  their  public  acts  are  seldom  based 
on  broad  political  principles  or  their  private  specidations  on 
patient  and  prospective  returns  :  the  present  is  all  in  all,  where 
fore  they  continually  overreach  themselves  and  lose  evervthiii' 
by  grasping  too  quickly  and  eagerly  at  an  ephemeral  good: 
they  are  full  of  talent ;  far  from  deficient  in  head  or  heart : 
have  sound  and  beautiful  theories ;  perfectly  undei*stand  the 
"  beau  ideal "  of  honour  and  honesty,  nay  they  have  it  constantly 
in  their  mouths,  perhaps  in  their  hearts,  but  like  some  of  us 
much  nearer  home  it  is  often  wanting  in  their  conduct. 

Austria,  which  eight  years  before  saw  the  Turks  at  Vienna 
and  the  emperor  a  fugitive  in  the  Tyrol,  had  now  risen  above 
every  difficulty  and  poured  her  destmctive  legions  over  those 
very  phiins  where  she  had  lately  been  an  unsuccessful  suppli- 
cant. With  this  power  on  one  side  and  France  on  the  other 
tlie  Italians  were  unable  to  resolve  on  any  decisive  step,  and 
allowed  themselves  to  be  duped  or  frightened  alternately  by 
each,  only  because  they  could  not  agt'ee  to  form  a  solid  and 
permanent  confederacy  which  must  have  been  respected  by  both. 
Louis  XIV.  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  uniting  them  by 
any  ties  of  general  interest,  adopted  the  more  feasible  plan  ot 
connecting  himself  individually  and  secretly  with  each  prince 
by  particular  treaties,  in  which  the  interest  of  eveiy  petty  state 
was  to  be  consulted  and  dexterously  moulded  on  that  of  Loui> 
himself.  For  this  purpose  Count  de  Ilebenac  was  sent  to  the 
Italian  courts  with  a  variety  of  proposals  suited  to  each,  and 
instructions  to  extract  from  the  aggregate  a  general  plan  of 
resistance  to  Austria  without  intrusting  any  one  prince  with 


the  secret  of  another.  Pursuant  to  these  directions  Monsieur 
de  Ilebenac  jiersuaded  the  Dukes  of  Mantua,  Parma,  and 
:\lodena  to  receive  I'rench  troops  and  even  furnish  them  with 
the  stores  and  provisions  already  collected  for  Austria,  be- 
sides uniting  a  body  of  native  soldiers  with  these  detachments, 
(ienoa  also  engaged  to  supply  money  and  give  a  passage  to  the 
French  anny ;  but  the  adhesion  or  at  least  the  rigid  neutrality 
of  Tuscany  became  indispensable,  wherefore  Rebenac  endea- 
vuiiit  d  to  work  on  Cosimo's  vanity  by  communicating  the 
whidu  scheme  and  so  gain  his  confidence  while  he  urged  the 
iiecossity  of  some  decisive  step  for  general  security.  He  thus 
.  xtnu-ted  a  promise  from  that  prince  to  dccbire  himself  as  soon 
as  the  allied  army  should  be  strong  enough  to  withstand  Home 
and  Austria,  when  Tuscany  with  at  least  seven  thousand  men 
would  second  all  these  operations  :  he  however  asked  permission 
to  avoid  the  consequence  of  refusing  the  imperial  demands  by 
otfering  a  sul)sidy,  and  a  treaty  was  drawn  up  to  this  effect. 
Hut  as  idl  depended  on  the  pope,  and  so  many  difficulties 
pivi  autions  and  cases  of  conscience  were  introduced  by  Cosimo, 
iiebeuac  found  he  had  to  deal  with  a  bigoted  priest  instead 
i-f  a  statesman,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  accom- 
ftlish  anything  without  the  introduction  of  a  large  force  into 
Italy,  which  at  that  moment  w^as  not  his  master's  game. 
Louis  however  concealed  his  anger  at  Cosimo's  unstea- 
diness, but  declared  that  unless  that  prince  openly 
;i\  uwed  himself  no  French  soldiers  should  be  risked  in  Tuscany. 
Austria  again  descended  to  the  Italian  harvest,  and  no  French 
tiVMjps  appearing,  the  usual  contributions  were  rigorously  exacted 
lo  an  amount  that  would  alone  have  enabled  Italy  to  make  head 
ugaiust  the  oppressors.  The  people  as  usual  were  victims  to 
these  princely  pastimes  :  Tuscany  in  particular,  bereft  of  com- 
merce and  manufactures,  her  agriculture  sinking  under  its 
burdens,  and  all  her  remaining  industry  crippled  by  restrictive 
laws  and  puzzling  regulations,  was  in  the  deepest  misery,  yet 
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the  court  again  broke  forth  in  all  its  splendour  to  blast  the 
hopes  and  raise  the  indignation  of  the  people.     Reform  had 
ceased  and  selfish  luxury  glittered  over  a  staning  multitude : 
Catinats  success  against  the  Aiistrians  at  Orbazzano  relieved 
the  Tuscan  prince  from  immediate  contributions,  but  not  the 
people  :  a  tax  once  i^lanted  stings  like  a  nettle  and  is  as  hard 
to  destroy;  besides,  linancial  reformers  are  ever  hateful  to  courts 
and  that  of  Cosimo  was  tired  of  them  !     The  people  rose 
tumultuously,  and  surrounding  the  palace  demanded  work  or 
bread  with  the  voice  of  madness ;  the  provinces  were  nearly 
depopulated,  but  famished  bands  united  on  the  frontier  and 
dividing  into  gangs  of  robbers  roamed  like  wild  beasts  or  more 
ferocious  men,  for  human  junvers  are  e(iually  capable  of  the  most 
terrible  evils  or  the  highest  good,  and  the  tiger  s  sprmg  is  not 
more  fatal  than  the  acts  of  man  made  desperate  by  oppression ! 
Crimes  multiplied,  horrors  tliickened,  inexorable  judgments 
and  cmel  executions  struck  the  orderly  citizen  with  terror  while 
the  staning  insurgent  despised  and  mocked  them  :  Tuscany 
seemed  to  be  falling  into  wild  and  fearful  anarchy :  the  stolid 
obstinacy  of  a  government,  which  declared  against  being  forced 
by  mtimidation  into  any  change  of  measures,  coupled  with  the 
mfluence  of  mono2)olists  and  all  that  legion  of  vermin  exist- 
nig  on  courtly  corruption,  would  have  overcome  a  prince  even 
more  disposed  than  Cosimo  to  lighten  public  suffering :  the 
Cardinal  of  Medicis  tried  in  vain  to  remove  those  bands  that 
paralysed  the  industiy  of  Siena  which  he  governed :  its  wretched- 
ness was  attributed  entirely  to  climate,  as  tliut  of  Ireland  still 
is  to  national  character  instead  of  want  of  knowledge 
oppression  and  bad  government ;  party  interests  igno- 
rance and  vain  apprehensions  in   liotli  cases    preventing  an 
effective  remedy.     13y  dint  of  importunity  tlie  cardinal  gidned 
permission  to  export  two-thirds  of  the  Maremraas  produce,  but  so 
clogged  by  duties  as  to  act  prohibitively  not  only  on  exports  but 
even  on  tillage  itself,  except  that  of  the  richest  soils  :  desolation 
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accordingly  increased  and  all  the  efforts  of  Francis  failed  to 
arrest  that  cold  wave  of  misfortune  which  was  then  rolling  over 
the  unhappy  Medician  state.  The  death  of  Vittoria,  by  which 
the  allodial  estates  of  Urbino  fell  to  the  second  son  of  Tuscany, 
and  the  barrenness  of  Princess  Violaiite  were  fresh  sources  of 
trouble  wliich  led  to  the  forced  marriage  of  Don  Giovanni 
Oastone  in  order  to  secure  the  succession.  This  prince  was 
now  three-and-twenty  with  a  handsome  person  and  cultivated 
mind,  but  lived  secluded,  principally  with  Cardinal  Noris  who 
liad  been  his  tutor  -  :  he  was  disliked  by  Cosimo,  despised 
by  Ferdinand,  and  therefore  neglected  by  the  court  and  cour- 
tiei-s  whose  dissipation  a  restricted  allowance  prevented  his 
sharing.  Botany  and  antiquity  were  Gaston's  favourite  stu- 
dies, and  in  the  pleasures  of  science  and  the  cardinals  com- 
pany he  tried  to  suppress  the  pain  which  his  own  fate  and  public 
misfortunes  occasioned.  Life  was  thus  gliding  away  when 
necessity  selected  him  as  the  destined  victim  for  propagating 
the  brood  of  Medici  by  a  compulsory  marriage  with  Anna  Maria 
of  Saxony,  a  widow  without  either  mental  or  personal  endow- 
ments and  fonder  of  sporting  and  horsemanship  than  intelleo 
tual  pleasures.  The  unfitness  of  this  couple  for  each 
other  was  no  obstacle  to  Cosimo,  but  while  he  took 
Gaston  with  him  to  propitiate  the  lady  of  Loretto  with  votive 
offerings,  Prince  Ferdinand  made  as  devout  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
shrines  of  certain  Venetian  "  F/rtwose"  in  exchange 
for  the  tedium  of  a  gloomy  court  and  the  company  oi 
an  amiable  but  neglected  wife.  Pveturning  with  a  shattered 
constitution  from  Venice  he  found  that  Don  Gaston's 
departure  was  fixed  for  the  ensuing  spring,  and  the 
latter  after  his  espousals  reached  Bohemia  the  following 
autumn:  all  this  was  to  suit  Cosimo 's  ambition  who  wanted 
to  plant  a  branch  of  the  Medici  in  Germany  and  with  imperial 

*  Henrv   Card^.  Noris  was   born  at     the  history  of  Pelagianism  and  died  ii. 
Verona  in  1 631,  was  first  a  Jesuit  then     1 704  as  chief  librarian  of  the  Vatican, 
an  Augustine  monk.     He  published 
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aid  establish  Anna  Maria's  claim  to  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Lauen- 
l)urg  in  addition  to  her  Bohemian  property.  Tuscany  was 
sinking,  and  numerous  emigrations  increased  the  general  weak- 
ness, but  Cosimo  after  the  most  humble  prayers  obtained 
permission  from  Innocent  XII.  to  place  one-fourth  of  the 
public  burdens  on  the  clergj-. 

The  treaty  of  Ryswick  restored  peace  to  western  Europe 
and  left  Leopold  free  to  employ  all  the  vigour  and  talent  of 
Prince  Eugene  in  prosecuting  the  war  against  Turkey ;  Lor- 
raine now  returned  to  its  ancient  masters,  but  the  Spanish 
king's  approaching  death  without  male  heirs  threatened  new 
wars  for  that  succession,  and  Italian  independence  was  still 
menaced  not  only  by  fresh  contributions,  which  so  much  pusil- 
lanimity and  disunion  deserved,  but  by  a  more  direct  revival 
of  antiquated  imperial  claims   to  the   sovereignty  of  Italy. 
Count  Martinez  the  Austrian  minister  at  Rome  had  the  auda- 
city to  publish  an  edict  commanding  all  feudal  lords  to  prove 
their  titles  or  within  a  certain  time  demand  new^  investitures 
from  the  emperor.     This  extraordinary  act  of  imperial  autho- 
rity in  the  heart  of  Rome  astounded  every  Italian  from  the  pon- 
tiff downwards,  not  only  as  a  violation  of  the  sovereignty  but 
as  a  proof  of  the  emperor  s  intention  to  excite  new  troubles.   By 
a  spirited  edict  of  Innocent  in  reply,  the  imperial  proclamation 
was  declared  null,  and  any  obedience  to  it  denounced  under 
heavy  penalties,  while  remonstrances  were  addressed  to  Leopold 
on  this  preposterous  mandate :  these  expostulations  being  se- 
conded by  Spain  and  Savoy  caused  a  suspension  of  the  decree,  but 
its  object  was  not  altogether  abandoned  even  in  the  following  year. 
Age  and  more  interesting  pui-suits  together  with  diminished 
restraint  had  nearly  liberated  Cosimo  from  his  wife's  persecu- 
tions  when  new  conjugal  discord  in  Gaston's  halls 
created  fresh  troubles.     One  gloomy  winter  passed  iu 
the  solitudes  of  Bohemia  after  the  brilliant  skies  of  Italy,  entirely 
exhausted  his  patience ;  wherefore  suddenly  quitting  Reichstadt 
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he  repaired  to  Paris  and  visited  his  mother ;  he  was  soon 
compelled  by  Cosimo  to  revisit  a  detested  home  which  he  how- 
ever again  abandoned  in  109 9  and  fled  to  Prague,  but  without 
escaping  from  his  odious  consort. 

The  expected  decease  of  Charles  II.  which  not  only  agitated 

Spain  but  evei'v  state  in  Europe,  was  sure  to  be  felt 

.     X    1  1  •  11       .    T^i  1  A.D.  leyj. 

m  Italy  and  more  especially  at  Horence  whoever 

might  succeed  to  that  monarchy :  the  Dauphin  and  electoral 
Prince  of  Bavaria  were  nearest  of  Idn  although  the  wills  of 
Philip  tlie  Second  and  Fourth  favoured  Austria ;  but  the  great 
power  and  ambition  of  Louis  were  powerful  auxiliaries  to  the 
house  of  Bourbon.  So  many  pretenders  excited  great  appre- 
hensions in  Spain  lest  the  kingdom  should  be  dismembered, 
for  national  pride  remained  though  the  monarchy  was  sinking : 
the  usual  effects  of  long  wars  and  misgovernment  were  in  full 
action  ;  ruined  commerce,  banished  industry,  vast  debts,  cruel 
taxes,  an  empty  treasury,  abandoned  tillage,  a  wretched  people 
and  universal  want ;  with  crime  agitixtion  and  rebelUon  to  close 
tlie  melancholy  scene. 

In  Italy  the  ever-failing  attempt  to  form  a  league  against 
France  and  Austria  was  made  with  its  wonted  result :  Venice 
would  not  move,  and  Savoy  watched  for  her  own  aggrandize- 
ment :  Cosimo  resolved  to  preserve  his  neutrality  in  the  hope 
of  staving  off  war  from  Tuscany,  but  only  exposed  himself  to 
the  aggression  of  both  parties  whenever  it  suited  them,  yet 
the  conferences  then  in  progress  at  the  Hague  made  him  sus- 
pend his  judgment  until  after  an  interview  with  the  pope  at 
Rome,  where  he  was  going  to  assist  at  some  religious  ceremony. 
The  electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria's  death  having  dissolved  a 
previous  aOTeement  between  Enj^land  France  and  Hoi- 

AT)    1700 

land  to  partition  Spain,  it  was  settled  that  the  Dauphin 
should  have   Naples   the    Presidj  and  Guipuscoa ;    Lorraine 
and  Bar  were  to  be  annexed  to  France  Duke  Leopold  receiving 
iMilan  in  exchange,  and  the  Archduke  Charles  of  Austria  the 
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rmpcror's  second  son  was  to  inherit  the  rest  of  the  Spanish  domi- 
nions.   This  augmentation  of  French  power  increased  the  fears 
of  Italy  and  caused  another  unsuccessful  attempt  at  a  league, 
after  which  the  pious  Cosimo  edified  all  Rome  with  his  zeal  ; 
for  to  behold  the  sacred  relics  at  Saint  Peter's  he  actually  per- 
suaded Innocent  to  make  him  a  canon  of  that  cathedral  where 
his   religious    functions  were  performed    before   a  numerous 
and  admiring  congregation  !     Confirmed  by  Papal  advice  he 
rotunicd  to  Florence  and  avoiding  any  direct  exposure  of  his 
sentiments  managed  to  preserve  Tuscan  neutrality  by  equivo- 
cation.    Innocent  XII.  died  in  September  and   was   shortly 
succeeded  by  Cardinal  Albani  under  the  name  of  Clement  XI. 
after  a  real  or  preten<led  refusal  of  the  tiara  for  four  succes- 
sive days.     Elected  chietly  through  Medician  influence  he  was 
immediately  entreated  to  form  an  Italian  league,  and  did  at- 
tempt to  accomplish  an  inter\'iew  between  Louis  XIV.  and  the 
emperor,  meaning  to  act  in  person  as  a  mediator.     The  former 
threatened  to  cross  the  Alps  if  a  league  were  not  formed,  and 
i>oth  parties  pressed  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  to  declare  his 
sentiments  ;  but  resolved  to  persevere  Cosimo  still  thought  to 
avoid  war  by  subsidizing  Austria. 

The  death  of  Charles  II.  in  November  1700  dissolved  the  last 
treaty,  Louis  being  more  influenced  by  the  Spanish  inheritanc 
for  his  grandson  than   by  those  acquisitions  previously  con- 
templated ;  wherefore  accepting  the  will  of  Charles,  Philip 
of  An  jou  was  saluted  as  King  of  Spain  at  Paris  on  the  sixteenth 
A.ii.  1701.  ^^^^^  ^^^^®  mcmth.  The  Austrians  then  invaded  Lom- 
bardy  and  disputed  the  possession  of  Milan  with  both 
France  and  Spain  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  latter  had  acknowledged 
Philip   V.  Cosimo  accepted  the  investiture  of  Siena  at  his 
hands,  which  however  pleasing  to  the  Bourbons,  failed  to  pro- 
cure him  equal  honours  with  Savoy  at  the  French  court :  he 
was   nevertheless   required    to    close   the  ports    of  Tuscany 
against  both  Dutch  and  English,  and  moreover  allow  French 


0. 


troops   to  traverse   Lnnigiana  for  the  invasion  of   Modena 
Leopold's  conduct  on  the  other  hand  was  entirely  conciliatory  and 
even  flattering,  and  royal  honours  were  accorded  to  Cosimo  by  all 
the  German  princes  especially  by  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg 
who  had  been  recently  made  King  of  Prussia.  Cosimo  would  have 
willingly  repaid  all  this  by  substantial  service,  but  fear-    ^  ^  ^^^^^ 
ful  of  brealdug  his  neutrality  he  only  requested  Leo- 
pold's assistimce  in  settling  the  conjugal  differences  of  Don  Gas- 
ton and  Anna  Maria  of  Saxony.     These  quarrels  had  become  tli<3 
amusement  of  all  Germany  and  drove  the  unfortunate  prince 
into  low  society,  low  vices,  and  almost  evciy  sort  of  debauchery  : 
Cosimo  wished  to  have  them  both  at  Florence,  but  this  required 
the  imperial  aid,  which  slackened  when  Leopold  began  to  sus- 
pect him  of  leaning  towards  France  in  the  war  of  succession, 
and  especially  after  a  visit  made  to  Philip  at  Leghorn  in  his  way 
from  Naples  to  Lombardy.     A  victory  gained  about  this  time 
by  the  Anglo-Dutch  squadrons  over  that  of  France  rendered 
parties  more  equal  and  seemed  likely  to  brhig  naval  warfare  into 
the  Mediterranean  which  was  soon  scoured  by  the  allied  fleet 
and  leave  asked  to  equip  at  Leghorn :    neutrality  was  main- 
tained in  despite  of  Louis,  for  he  feared  to  drive  Cosimo  into  the 
arms  of  Austria  who  was  already  superior  in  Lombardy,  but  a  pro- 
clamation of  the  Archduke  Charles  at  Vienna  as  King  of  Spain 
again  embarrassed  the  Grand  Duke,  although  after  the  example 
of  Venice  and  Pope  Clement  XL  he  gave  no  sign  of  recognition, 
having  already  done  homage  to  Philip  V.  and  received  Siena  at 
his  hands.  Leopold  assuming  that  Siena  had  fallen  to  the  empire 
became  indignant;  contributions  were  again  demanded   and 
the  bombardment  of  Leghorn  threatened  in  case  of  ^^  ^^^,^^ 
refusal :  the  Grand  Duke  was  then  declared  an  enemy, 
and  his  acceptance  of  Philip's  mediation  in  a  dispute  with  Lucct*, 
after  the  emperor's  had  been  declined,  augmented  the  latter 's  dis- 
satisfaction. Cosimo  tried  to  propitiate  the  imperial  cabinet  with 
which  Leopold's  gentle  disposition  seconded  by  his  wife  and  the 
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Elector  Palatine's  e.xertions,  ultimately  prevailed.     The  yeai*s 

A.D.1704.    ^^^^  ^"^  ^^^"^  passed  without  any  Tuscan  event  of 
greater  interest  than  the  sciuabbles  of  John  Gaston 
and  his  consort ;  hut  the  former  being  now  completely  tired,  after 
A.f).  i7(.5    ^  **"^^  attempt  at  reconciliation  repaired  to  Florence 
where  Ferdinand's  declining  health  made  his  presence 
necessar}'.     Meanwhile  the  rapid  progress  of  the  allies  changed 
A.D.  1706.   *^^^  ^^V^ct  of  affairs  in  Spain  and  Charles  III.  found 
himself  master  of  some  of  her  fViirest  provinces  when 
Philip  abandoned  the  capital.     In  Italy  alone  was  Louis  siic- 
eessfid  ;  but  Vendume  s  recal  and  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy's 
appointment  to   oppose  his   successor   the   Duke  of  Orleans, 
brought  misfortune  even  into  that  quarter.    The  Emperor  Leo- 
pold died  hi  1 705,  his  son  Joseph  I.  with  greater  energ}^  of  chu, 
racter  made  a  push  for  the  preservation  of  Savoy,  and  the  fate 
of  Italy  was  soon  decided  by  the  battle  of  Turin  where  Prince 
Eugene  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men  attacked  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  in  his  trenches  and  defeated  him  on  the  seventh  of 
September  1706  with  the  capture  of  more  than  two  hundred 
A.D.  1707.   P^^^^^  ^^  artiller}'.     Italy  was  now  compelled  to  sub- 
mit to  the  demands  of  Austria  and  also  provide  winter 
(juarters  for  her  troops ;  the  Marquis  of  Pallavicini  was  des- 
patched  to  arrange  the  contribution  of  Tuscany,  demand  quarters 
for  six  regiments,  and  insist  on  Cosimo  s  immediate  recognition 
of  Charles  III.  as  King  of  Spain  and  lord  of  Siena,  under  penalty 
of  its  military  occupation  and  the  bombardment  of  Leghorn  by 
the  English.    Pei-plexed  and  terrified,  and  already  obnoxious  to 
the  British  cabinet  for  his  treatment  of  an  English  captain, 
Cosimo  endeavoured  by  negotiation  to  stave  off  this  evil,  and 
through  the  intervention  of  Holland  the  anger  of  Great  Britain 
was  subdued  and  the  demand  of  winter  quarters  relinquished, 
but  contributions  were  most  rigidly  exacted.     France  being 
thus  driven  from  Italy,  Austria  marched  on  Naples  by  forcing 
a  passage  through  the  pope  s  dominions  :  this  embroiled  the 


latter  with  both  France  and  Spain  where  Philip  by  the  talents 
of  Vendome  was  again  in  the  ascendant. 

The  condition  of  Tuscany  was  rendered  more  gloomy  by 
the  prospect  of  a  failing  succession :  Anna  Maria  of  ^^  ^^^^ 
Saxony  refused  to  live  at  Florence  and  Ferdmand's 
health  was  rapidly  declining,  wherefore  it  was  finally  decided 
that  Cardinal  Francesco  de'  Medici  should  be  compeUed  to 
marr>^  the  young  and  beautiful  Eleonora  daughter  of  Vincenzio 
Gonzaga  Duke  of  Guastalla  and  Sahlioneta.     The   ^^  ^^^j, 
vonditions  of  this  marriage  were  settled,  and  all  Tus- 
cany looked  with  anxiety  to  its  consummation ;  for  bowed  down 
as  the  people  were  by  misfortune,  and  with  the  fate  of  Spain 
before  them,  the  idea  of  a  disputed  succession  terrified  them ; 
nor  were  their  spirits  raised  by  one  of  the  severest  winters  ever 
.^xperienced  in  Italy ;  yet  when  the  king  of  Denmark  arrived 
at  Florence  in  the  midst  of  all  this  suffering  another  burst  of 
courtly  extravagance  under  the  sacred  name  of  hospitality  made 
the  people  indignant !    Public  attention  was  however  turned  to 
the  new  marriage,  but  even  this  hope  was  soon  blasted  when 
it  became  known  that  no  persuasion  could  induce  the  bride  to 
live  with  a  husband  whose  diseased  and  bloated  body,  the 
effect  of  early  intemperance,  most  naturally  disgusted  her,  and 
Cosimo  began  to  look  about  for  some  powerful  support  to  the  suc- 
cessor which  he  now  conceived  he  had  a  full  right  to  nominate. 
Tuscany 's  invariable  destiny  under  the  Grand  Dukes  ^j,  j^jy 
was  to  oscillate  between  France  and  Spain,  alternately 
bendmg  to  each  yet  often  perplexed  by  the  disturbing  forces  of 
Germany :  a  decided  adherence  to  either  would  have  incurred 
the  other  s  anger ;  both  eagerly  looked  forward  to  the  house  of 
Medici's  extinction  for  their  own  aggrandizement,  and  whichever 
of  them  at  that  epoch  should  possess  the  Presidj  it  was  believed 
would  be  master  of  Tuscany.     The  Austrians  occupied  Orbi- 
tello ;  the  French  and  Spaniards  Lungone  in  Elba,  and  Port 
Ercole  in  the  Maremma:  Philip  V.  proposed  to  give  Cosimo 
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charge  of  these   garrisons  until  the  peace  provided  Austria 
would  do  the  same  with  Orbitello ;   but  a  decided  refusal  at 
once  unveiled  the  ultimate  designs  of  that  power  on  Tuscany, 
and  the  Grand  Duke  resolved  on  a  system  of  politics  which 
would  secure  his  ov\ii  freedom  and  the  independence  of  the 
state  in  his  nomination  of  a  successor.     By  the  decree  of 
Augsburg  in  1530  Charles  V.  settled  that  Alexander  of  Me- 
dicis,  his  heii-s  male,  and  then  the  nearest  male  relations  of 
that  family  should  be  duke  and  chief  of  all  the  Florentine 
republic,  and  the  subsequent  election  of  Cosimo  I.   by  the 
senate,  which  represented  the  ancient  republic,  was  confirmed 
under  the  same  conditions  in   15:37.     The   inference   drawn 
by  Cosimo  the  Third's  advisers  was  that  on  the  extinction  of 
this  family  the  senate  would  be  bound  to  elect  a  successor 
amongst  the  nearest  male  kindred,  if  any  other  branch  of 
the   Medici  coidd  be   legally   comprised  in  the  imperial  de- 
cree; or,  supposing  its  provisions  extinguished,  the  state  would 
naturally  fall  back  upon  and  resume  its  original  liberty  and 
form  of  republican  government.     On  considering  these  points 
it   was  decided,  that  as  the  only  object  of  Charies  V.  and 
Clement  VII.  was  to  restore  the  house  of  Medici  to  its  former 
power  and  influence,  the  descendants  of  Giovanni  di  Bicci 
could   alone   have   been   contemplated  by  them,   he  ha\Tng 
been  the  original  source  of  that  family's  greatness.     Thence 
it  followed  that  when  this  branch  should  fail,  the  original 
object  would  be  accomplished,  and  no  doubt  could  exist  of 
the  nation's  right  to  resume  its  former  state  of  republican  inde- 
pendence ;  moreover  that  the  last  of  the  Medici  could  not  in 
honour,  conscience,  or  legal  right,  dispose  of  Tuscany  in  any 
manner  contrary  to  such  interpretation.     This  reasoning  being 
once  established  as  politically  just  and  conducing  to  Medician 
gloiy,  the  means  of  action  were  next  to  be  considered,  and 
Cosimo  imagined  that  such  liberty  would  be  best  guaranteed 
by  the  power  of  another  republic :   the  steady  friendship  of 


Holland  therefore  led  him  to  communicate  this  intention  secretly 
to  the  Grand  Pensionary  Heinsius  before  any  other  state,  and 
the  Marquis  Carlo  lUnuccini  was  despatched  to  Holland  on 
this  business  with  an  ostensible  mission  to  implore  the  states' 
influence  for  an  abatement  of  the  contributions,  to  promise  that 
they  should  not  be  renewed,  and  to  demand  compensation  for 
those  already  exacted,  by  ceding  the  Tuscan  Fresidj  at  the 
next  peace.  These  demands  were  to  be  seconded  by  all  the 
German  princes,  and  also  by  Queen  Anne  of  England  who  began 
to  regard  with  jealousy  the  Austrian  views  of  Italian  con- 
quest. After  visiting  all  these  courts  lUnuccini  reached  the 
Hague  where  Cosimo  s  proposal  received  great  applause ;  assist- 
ance  was  cheerfully  promised,  for  no  difliculty  whatever  arose 
about  Florence ;  but  as  Siena  and  the  Tuscan  liefs  were  held  by 
a  very  diflerent  tenure  the  claims  of  relationship  and  the 
imperial  sanction  to  their  alienation  came  equally  under  discus- 
sion. The  Famesi  as  descendants  of  Margaret  daughter  of 
Cosimo  II,  and  Louis  XIV  as  heir  to  his  grandmother  Mary  of 
Medicis  daughter  of  Francis  I,  were  the  nearest  relatives  of  Co- 
simo III.  and  as  Florence  alone  was  considered  too  weak  to  main- 
tain her  proposed  independence,  all  the  influence  of  England  and 
Holland  became  necessary  to  gain  the  emperor's  consent  to  an 
investiture  of  the  future  republic  with  those  fiefs.  Both  entered 
warmly  into  the  project  for  both  wished  the  recistablishment  of 
Tuscan  liberty,  and  neither  was  unmmdful  of  the  great  commer- 
cial advantages  to  be  expected  from  a  nation  dependent  on  their 
protection.  It  was  also  deemed  expedient  to  check  the  ^  ^  ^^^^ 
designs  of  Austria,  but  all  their  influence  fafled  in 
gaining  that  cabinet's  acquiescence,  for  it  was  not  only  displeased 
with  Cosimo,  but  Joseph  evidently  treated  Italy  as  a  conquered 
country  or  mere  fief  of  the  empire.  All  the  Grand  Duke's 
obsequiousness  was  unavafling,  the  court  of  Vienna  openly 
declared  its  intention  of  compelling  him  to  acknowledge  Charles 
III.  and  receiving  the   investiture   of  Siena  at  his  hands, 
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but  England  and  Holland  prevented  this  for  the  moment. 
With  such  feelings  nothing  favourable  was  expected  from 
Austria  and  still  less  from  France,  whose  object  was  to  secure 
Tuscany  for  the  Duke  of  Berri  and  establish  a  balance  between 
Austrian  and  French  power  in  Italy,  to  which  Louis  felt  sure 
of  the  concurrence  buth  of  England  and  Holland,  and  strove 
hard  for  that  of  Cusimo  himself.  The  death  of  Cardinal  Fran- 
cesco in  February  1711  gave  new  spirit  to  these  negotiations 
as  Ferdinand's  health  still  declined  and  Gaston's  constitution 
promised  no  lengthened  life  ;  the  two  maritime  powers  therefore 
became  so  much  the  more  anxious  to  settle  the  fate  of  Tuscany, 
while  Zinzendori'  the  imperial  ambassador  in  Holland  endea- 
voured  to  ascertain  the  Grand  Duke's  real  sentiments.  The  inde- 
pendence of  Florence  was  unoi)posed,  but  the  annexation  of  Siena 
and  the  imperial  fiefs  was  promptly  negatived ;  yet  the  hopes 
of  those  interested  in  Tuscan  liberty  were  mounting  high  when 
an  accident  altered  the  whole  basis  of  European  politics. 

The  emperor  Joseph  I.  died  of  the  small-pox  in  April  1711 
without  male  issue,  and  by  his  brother's  accession  to  the  impe- 
rial crown  left  Philip  apparently  without  a  rival.  The  mari- 
time powei-s  were  disconcerted  at  thus  seeing  both  Spain  and 
Austria  under  the  Bourbons,  and  yet  none  of  the  allies  could 
calmly  contemplate  a  possible  revival  of  Charies  the  Fifth's 
power  by  a  union  of  the  empire,  the  Spanish  monarchy,  and 
the  Austrian  hereditary  dominions.  Charles  left  Spain  for 
Germany  and  was  elected  emperor  in  October,  but  war  conti- 
nued unmitigated  in  that  miserable  country  until  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  reestabUshed  tranquillity :  meanwhile  the  European  mon- 
archs  like  wreckers  were  watching  the  last  moments  of  the  foun- 
dering Medici,  and  the  political  changes  consequent  upon 
Joseph's  death  involved  a  suspension  of  Cosimo'splan  of  succes- 
sion ;  wherefore  still  feeling  himself  robust,  though  seventy  years 
of  age,  and  with  two  sons  yet  living;  he  determined  to  postpone 
the  subject  until  a  more  favoui-able  occasion.     The  pope  how- 


ever already  wanted  to  establish  the  grand  mastership  of  San 
Stefano  in  his  own  family;  Parma  also  began  to  claim  the 
succession;  Charles  VI.  declared  that  even  Florence  itself  was 
dependent  on  the  empire  as  a  province  of  the  Italian  monarchy ; 
France  asserted  the  rights  of  the  Duke  de  Berri,  or  rather  of 
Louis   himself;    and   the   Electress  Palatine   who   govenied 
Cosimo,   was  naturally  ambitious  of  succeeding  her   brother 
Gaston   on    the    tin-one    of  Tuscany.      Many  other    states 
anticipated   acquisitions  or  indemnifications  at  the  approach- 
ing congress  of  Utrecht,  and  Cosimo  would  then  have  been 
wise  in  asserting  his  own  rights  witliout  waiting  for  the  conclu- 
sion of  peace  when  more   general   interests   were  likely  to 
prove  adverse  to  his  wishes.     But  the  Electress  Anne  was  un- 
willing to  hasten  these  plans ;  her  object  was  to  inherit  not  only 
the  allodial  estates  but  all  Tuscany,  and  she  therefore  seconded 
a  proposition  made  to  exclude  eveiy  female  but  herself.     It 
was  thought,  besides  a  gain  of  time,  that  more  favourable  cir- 
cumstances might  arise  either  for  reestablishing  the  republic  or 
adopting  the  younger  branch  of  some  family  related  to  the 
Medici  which  along  with  the  name  would  inherit  Tuscany  from 
the  Electress.     The  calm  occasioned  by  a  near  prospect  of 
peace  was  considered  fevourable  for  effecting  this,  and  the  short 
imperial  vacancy  was  made  use  of  to  propitiate  the  electors  not 
only  on  that  subject  but  on  the  mjustice  of  contributions  that 
exceeded  the  annual  value  of  the  fiefs  upon  which  they  were 
levied  and  which  Austria  attempted  to  justify  by  asserting  that 
Florence  was  itself  an  imperial  fief  and  well  able  to  bear  the  full 
amount  of  taxation.    This  partly  succeeded,  the  electors  recom- 
mended, notwithstanding  the  emperor's- claims  to  independence 
in  Italian  affairs,  that  imperial  vassals  should  not  be  taxed 
beyond  what  the  laws  of  the  empire  allowed,  and  particularly 
that  justice  should  be  rendered  to  Cosimo  with  an  end  to  all  such 
misunderstanding.     The  Elector  Palatine  was  alarmed  as  much 
as  Cosimo  at  this  failure  and  the  anger  of  Charles,  who  in 
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his  way  to  Germany  refused  to  see  Prince  Gaston  unless  Cosimo 
consented  to  receive  the   investiture  of  Siena  at  his  hands 
as   King  of  Spain.     Tuscan  affairs  were   entirely  postponed 
until  after  the  coronation,  and  in  their  stead  a  passage  througli 
that  state  with  the  necessary  supplies  fur  nine  thousand  German 
troops  was  demanded  preparatoiy  to   the   siege  of  Lungoue 
and  Port  Ercole.     This  army  would  necessaiily  winter  in  Tus- 
cany and  curb  the  sovereign's  independence,   even  if  its  real 
object  were  correctly  sUited  ;  but  it  soon  proved  to  be  an  army 
of  observation   on    Cosimo's   actions   who   was   suspected  of 
holding  secret  correspondence  with  Louis  XIV  about  the  Duke 
of  Berri  s  succession  to  Tuscany  :  the  susj^icion  was  unfounded, 
and  Cosimo  afforded  every  assistance  to  the  troops  on  their 
arrival  about  the  middle  of  November  1711,  but  the  injustice 
of  compelling  him  to  mahitain  this  force  was  acknowledged 
at  Vienna  and   compensation  promised.     As   the  demanded 
investiture  of  tlie  Electress  Palatine  with  the  Tuscan  fiefs  would 
have  been  an   acknowledgment  of  Florentine  independence 
great  caution  was  necessary  not  to  injure  the  imperial  pretensions, 
yet  good  j^olicy  dictated  the  expediency  of  sootliing  Cosimo's 
A.D.  1712.  ^^"^P^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  mduce  him  to  declare  Charles  VI. 
inheritor  of  all  the  allodial  possessions  of  his  family. 
The  Electress  was  in  consequence  assured  of  the  emperor's 
undiminished  love  for  her  and  Cosimo,  but  that  the  proclaiming 
her   to   be   heiress  of  Tuscany   without  naming   a   successor 
would  be  an  imperfect  act  and  of  doubtful  consequence,  where- 
fore all  parties  would  benefit  if  the  emperor  were  declared  suc- 
cessor to  all  the  Medician  dominions  after  the  extinction  of 
that  femily,  and  in  no  other  way  could  she  acquii'e  the  de- 
manded investitures.     The  Electress  avoided  this  proposal  by 
urging  its  extreme  indelicacy  when  she  had  two  livinj?  brothers 
witn  pnor  claims;    but  the  ultimate  consequence  was  great 
reduction  in  the  contributions  and  a  present  respite  for  Port 
Ercole,  while  the  army  still  remained  to  intimidate  Cosimo. 


England   and   Holland  promised  that  when  peace  came  he 
should  be  spared  tliis  indignity  and  left  independent,  wherefore 
he  resolved  if  it  were  possible  to  gain  the  Prcsidj  from  the 
aitproaching  congress  without  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
leave  Tuscany  or  even  the  last  of  the  Medici  independent. 
The  idea  of  a  republic  was  now  abandoned  notwithstanding  all 
the  efforts  of  Rinnucini,  who  urged  it  as  an  act  of  justice  honour 
and  sound  policy  tending  to  the  glory  of  his  race,  and  as  the 
wish  of  his  father  and  other  progenitoi-s.      At  the  Congress  of 
l^trccht  an  assemblage  of  ministers  from  almost  every  state  in 
Europe  was  present,  and  not  a  petty  Italian  prince  but  had 
some  compensation  to  demand  or  an  object  of  personal  interest 
to  accomplish,  but  as  usual  all  at  variance  with  each  other, 
every  one  aiming  at  his  particular  point  without  any  national 
combination  for  poor  abandoned  Italy.   Venice  vainly  proposed 
a  league  to  rid  Mantua  of  the  Austiians ;  the  pontiff's  com- 
plaints were  unheeded  although  his  territoiy  was  bristling  with 
Austrian  bavonets  ;  Parma  demanded  the  restitution  of  Castro 
and  aimed  at  the  Tuscan  succession,  which  by  uniting  the  two 
states  in  the  person  of  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Farnese  would 
have  constituted  a  powerful  dominion  :  Louis  XIV.  looked  the 
same  way ;  Cosimo  demanded  the  Senese  garrisons ;  for  which, 
as  they  could  only  be  awarded  to  the  emperor  who  then  pos- 
sessed them';  to  Philip  who  pretended  to  them,  or  to  France  who 
especially  coveted  them  ;  he  offered  a  discharge  of  the  heavy 
debts  that  every  one  of  these  powers  still  owed  to  Tuscany. 
Austria  plumply  denied  his  claim  to  any  compensation,  which 
she  said  was  all  settled  by  the  declarations  of  Frankfort;  and  also 
the  right  of  any  power  to  meddle  with  these  garrisons,  belong- 
ing as  they  did  exclusively  to  Charles  as  Emperor  and  King 
of  Spain;  besides  which  she  asserted,  that  the  debts  were 
mere  private  transactions  foreign  to  all  congressional  duties  or 
interference. 
The  German  troops  were  withdrawn  after  the  capture  of 
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Port  Ercole,  but  Austrian  garrisons  still  interfered  with  na- 
tional independence  and  Cosirao's  lamentations  only  excited 
a  deeper  resentment  in  tlie  mind  of  Charles :  this  was  shaqiened 
by  the  suspicion  of  a  secret  correspondence  between  Spain  and 
Tuscany  about  the  succession  of  a  Spanish  prince  to  the  grand 
duchy,  so  that  Cosimo  was  actually  forced  to  request  that  the 
Florenthie  ambassador  miglit  be  peremptorily  dismissed  from 
Madrid  to  dissipate  Austrian  jealousy.  The  Senese 
garrisons  were  linally  contlrmed  to  tlie  emperor,  and 
by  a  secret  article  between  Spain  and  England,  the  lordship  of 
Siena  was  secured  to  the  former  with  a  declaration  of  its  indi- 
visibility from  Florence.  This  article  was  to  be  published 
wlien  Charles  VI.  had  made  ])eace  with  the  Bourbons,  m  order 
to  save  Cosimo  from  the  emperor's  displeasure,  and  by  this  act 
they  hoped  afterwards  to  inilucnce  him  in  choosing  a  successor, 
a  right  which  none  of  the  powers  in  congress  had  ventured  to 
infringe. 

Prince  Ferdmand's  death  at  fifty  years  of  age  afflicted  Cosimo, 
not  from  any  paternal  affection,  but  as  another  step  towards  the 
complete  extinction  of  his  itimily  :  excluded  from  public  affairs 
his  high  spirit  launched  into  excesses  that  ultimately  killed 
him  :  yet  he  was  generally  lamented,  as  well  for  his  constant 
opposition  to  the  Grand  Duke  as  from  his  personal  talents 
and  amiability  of  character :  much  was  expected  from  liim 
when  on  the  throne  ;  but  such  hopes  in  confidmg  nations 
are  oftener  indulged  than  realised.  There  is  generally  some 
spell  upon  the  seat  of  royalty  which  like  the  chair  of  Comus 
seems  to  cormpt  virtue  and  dissolve  benevolence,  and  even  sub- 
stitute a  hard  selfish  overbearing  character  for  that  more  gener- 
ous disposition  which  has  previously  won  the  hearts  and  raised 
the  hopes  of  nations.  Giovan-Gastone  at  forty-two  years  old 
now  became  heir-apparent  of  Tuscany,  but  with  a  character 
entirely  dissimilar  to  Ferdinand's :  loving  seclusion,  and  unambi- 
tious of  power,  he  lived  pruicipally  in  the  country,  yet  still  leading 


that  sort  of  debauched  life  which  the  misery  of  an  unhappy  mar- 
riage had  driven  him  to  in  Germany.    Cosimo  now  resolved  to 
assemble  the  Senate  and  declare  the  Electress  Palatine  suc- 
cessor to  the  last  male  of  his  family,  and  on  the  twenty-seventh 
of  November  he  formally  communicated  the  intelhgence  of 
Prince  Ferdinand's  death  to  that  body,  but  simultaneously 
exhibited  a  declaratoiy  act  made  on  his  sole  and  individual 
authority  for  the  succession  of  Princess  Anne,  and  demanded 
its  instant  ratification  by  the  Senate  as  representative  of  the 
ancient  Florentine  Piepublic  :  this  was  accompanied  by  a  letter 
explanatory  of  the  sUite  and  prospects  of  Tuscany  and  the 
necessity  of  thus  preventing  the  evils  which  threatened  it.     A 
second  act  in  the  form  of  a  decree  was  also  presented  wliich 
annulled  all  other  regulations  about  female  succession  and 
declared  that  after  Princess  Anne's  death  only  male  offspring 
of  female  branches  sliould  succeed  to  the  IVIedician  dominions. 
But  a  proceeding  so  adverse  to  imperial  wishes  could  not  then  be 
safely  published  and  the  Senate  was  bound  by  oath  to  secresy  : 
it  was  thus  that  Cosimo  hoped  to  prevent  Tuscany  from  falling 
into  the  talons  of  Austria,  as  it  made  an  opening  for  both 
France  and  Parma  to  contest  the  possession  of  that  state  ;  yet 
as  without  publication  the  act  could  have  no  legal  force  its 
concealment  left  a  door  open  to  any  better  proposal :  the  Prin- 
cess Anne's  right  of  succession  was  however  solemnly  promul- 
gated ;  public  rejoicings  followed  and  messengers  were  sent  to 
all  parts  of  Europe  to  announce  the  event. 

Great  was  the  marvel  of  Vienna  at  this  conduct  which  that 
cabinet  looked  upon  as  a  direct  attack  on  the  autho- 
rity to  which  Charles  VI.  so  unjustly  pretended  as 
feudal  chief  of  Florence  :  Cosimo 's  views  were  shrewdly  divined 
and  he  was  accused  of  a  wish  to  introduce  a  Bourbon  in  Italy 
under  the  cloak  of  paternal  affection  for  the  electress  :  complaints 
were  instantly  lodged  with  the  Palatine  for  transmission  to  Tus- 
cany and  immediately  Cosimo  became  alarmed,  more  especially 
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on  hearing  that  a  multitude  of  jurisconsults  and  antiquarians  were 
busily  engaged  both  at  Vienna  and  Milan  in  a  search  for  every 
document  likely  to  establish  the  imperial  claims  to  Florence 
from  the  days  of  Charlemagne.     This  showed  a  determination 
to  demonstrate  if  possible  by  the  pen  what  was  meant,  in  any 
case,  to  be  afterwards  asserted  by  the  sword  :  Cosimo's  greatest 
reliance  was  on  England  and  Holland,  who  repented  of  their 
liberality  to  the  house  of  Austria  in  Italy,  and  a  justificatory 
answer  was  therefore  despatched  through  the  same  indirect 
channel,    which   declared   Florentine   independence   to  have 
been  placed  by  the  republic  under   IVIedician  protection  and 
therefore   could  not  be   relinquished   to   the   injury   of  that 
people  from  whom  it  was  originally  derived ;  but  as  regarded 
the  fiefs  all  due  respect  would  be  paid  to  imperial  rights. 
Louis  the  Fouiteenth  s  advanced  age  and  England's  unsettled 
state  hastened  the  peace  of  Utrecht  without  much  attention  to 
the  interests  of  minor  powers,  while  hostilities  still  continued 
between  the  houses  of  Bourbon  and  Austria  although  a  congress 
was  opened  at  Radstadt  to  tenninate  them.    Favoured  both  by 
Louis  and  Philip  at  this  conference  the  Grand  Duke  hoped 
for  some  advantiige  as  regarded  the  Presidj  and  Elba :  both 
courts  approved  of  the  act  of  succession,  but  Louis  objected  to 
its  incompleteness,  because  pmdence,  policy,  and  national  justice 
required  the  declaration  of  an  eventual  successor  with  power  to 
sustain  Medician  glory  and  Tuscan  liberty.     Cosimo  deemed 
this  indiscreet,  at  least  until  peace  were  made  between  Spain 
and  Austria,  but  was  not  blind  to  the  motive,  which  favoured 
the  Duke  of  Parma  whose  rights  would  be  concentrated  in  the 
young  Princess  Elizabeth  through  Margaret  de  Medici  daughter 
of  Cosimo  IL  The  queen  of  Spain  was  dead  and  Philip  V.  while 
ostensibly  treating  about  other  marriages,  surprised  Europe  by 
the  sudden  announcement  of  his  union  with  this  princess  as  a 
thing  already  concluded,  and  thus  unexpectedly  disconcerted 
the  views  of  Austria  on  Italy  *. 

♦  Galluzzi,  Lib.  ix.,  cap.  xi.,  p.  1 33. 
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The  peace  of  Baden  between  France  and  Austria  left  Tuscan 
affairs  unnoticed  and  was  independent  of  the  quarrel  with  Spain, 
which  still  continuing,  the  question  of  Siena  remained  un- 
decided, to  the  gi-eat  embarrassment  of  Cosimo,  who  however 
through  the  elector  Palatine  stoutly  maintained  the  independ- 
ence of  Florence  while  his  ambassador  at  Vienna  affected 
ignorance  of  everjlhing.  The  freedom  bought  from  Rodolph 
of  Hapsburg  by  republican  Florence  was  declared  null  because 
of  the  inalienableness  of  imperial  rights,  and  the  celebrated 
Liebnitz  amongst  others  had  orders  to  collect  every  argument 
in  favour  of  Austrian  pretensions  which  could  possibly  be  raked 
nut  from  German  archives.  Nor  were  the  Florentines  in- 
disposed to  the  contest,  on  the  contrary  they  advanced  so  many 
proofs  of  national  independence  that  the  Austrian  cabinet 
thially  urged  Cosimo  to  demand  Charles's  formal  ratification 
of  the  last  senatorial  act,  with  assurances  of  that  monarch  k 
condescension.  The  Grand  Duke  however  firmly  maintained 
his  independent  position  and  strong  in  its  justice  treated  the 
whole  affair  with  indifference. 

A  calm  succeeded,  which  was  employed  by  Cosimo  in  con- 
ciliating George  I.  of  England  to  whom  he  exposed 
the  danger  likely  to  threaten  British  commerce  if 
Tuscany  fell  to  a  powerful  nation  disinclined  to  that  per- 
fect neutrality  so  dear  to  the  Medici ;  and  Rinuccini  found 
the  British  cabinet  willing  to  second  his  master's  objects  by 
opposing  the  preponderance  of  any  foreign  power  in  Italy. 
Louis  XIV.  died  in  1715  leaving  the  Duke  of  Orleans  regent, 
for  death  had  been  busy  with  the  Bourbons  and  made  a  long 
l^ap  between  the  octogenarian  king  and  the  royal  infant  who 
succeeded  him,  the  only  link  remaining  between  Orleans  and 
the  crown.  Philip  of  Spain  having  renounced  his  claims  on 
France  the  interests  of  those  nations  became  separate  and  French 
}iolitics  necessarily  changed.  By  an  alliance  with  England 
and  Holland  the  regent  hoped  to  consolidate  his  power  and 
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thus  assume  a  position  that  would  insure  him  the  throne  in  tlic 
event  of  Louis  the  Fifteenths  deatli.  This  treble  union 
startled  Austria,  then  on  the  eve  of  a  Turkish  war,  and  induced 
a  gentle  attempt  to  consolidate  its  power  in  Italy  by  establishing 
a  perfect  neutrality  throughout  that  Peninsula :  Kome  was  there- 
fore conciliated  ;  a  league  was  established  with  Venice  against 
Turkey,  and  the  maniage  of  Prince  Antonio  Farnese  promoted, 
tu  prevent  Parma  and  Tuscany  falling  to  the  young  queen  of 
Spain's  male  issue.  In  following  up  the  new  plan  it 
became  exj^edient  to  soften  that  severe  aspect  which 
liad  been  hitherto  bent  on  Cosimo :  this  benignity  was  inis- 
taken  by  the  latter  for  a  sign  of  despair  in  a  bad  cause,  as 
well  as  from  fear  of  the  maritime  powers,  and  apprehensions  ot 
seeinj^a  Dourbon  in  Italy.  A  nej][otiation  therefore  commenced 
at  Vienna  under  the  auspices  of  Count  Stella  the  favourite 
minister  of  Charles  VI.,  and  the  Ptrsitlj  and  Piombino  were 
demanded  in  recompense  for  nominating  a  successor  agreeable 
to  that  monarch ;  besides  which  tlic  independence  of  Florence 
and  the  general  intecfritv  of  Tuscanv,  with  a  recognition  of 
the  late  senatorial  act,  were  to  be  the  basis  of  any  sul>se- 
(}uent  treaty,  while  the  choice  of  an  heir  to  the  Medici  was  left 
entirely  in  the  Emperors  hands.  These  negotiations  were 
cautiously  and  suspiciously  commenced  by  the  Tuscan  arabas- 
satlor  Ferdinand  Bartolommei,  and  the  Dul^e  of  JModena 
was  finally  named  successor,  both  as  a  nephew  of  the  Em- 
peror Joseph's  widow  and  a  direct  descendant  from  Cosimo  I. 
through  his  natural  daughter  Virginia,  therefore  acceptable  to 
both  parties.  The  Modenese  branch  was  prefeiTed  to  that 
of  Lorraine  which  descended  in  the  female  line  from  queen 
Catharine  of  Medicis ;  and  to  that  of  Parma  as  being  more 
agi'eeable  to  Austria  in  consequence  of  its  cbiims  on  Ferrara 
and  Commaccio  its  connection  with  the  house  of  Hanover, 
and  the  contemiinous  position  of  Modena  through  an  extended 
frontier  with  Tuscany,  to  .which  it  was  ultimately  to  be  joined. 
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Charles  seemed  disposed  to  accept  these  terms,  but  suspicion 
retarded  everything  for  some  months  and  in  the  in- 
terim the  electress  palathie,  now  a  widow  and  dis- 
liked l)y  the  new  elector,  retired  to  Florence  whence  Violante 
relict  of  Prince  Ferdinand,  making  way  for  Cosimo's  favourite 
child,  retired  and  assumed  the  government  of  Siena.  The 
I'hnperor's  consent  was  linally  obtained  and  even  a  convention 
l)egun,  when  Cosimo's  suspicions  were  awakened  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  secret  understanding  N\ith  Modena  by  which  a  portion 
of  that  duchy  was  to  be  given  to  the  bhnperor  as  the  price  of 
liis  acquiescence ;  and  subse(|uent  information  of  a  proposal 
made  by  England  for  the  cession  of  the  same  state  to  Austria  in 
exchange  for  Tuscany  confirmed  tliem.  He  therefore  resolved 
to  procrasthiate  and  profit  by  coming  events,  more  especially 
as  the  English  cabinet  assured  him  that  neither  Austria  nor 
the  Bourbons  should  become  masters  of  Tuscany.  The  darin<i 
ambition  of  Cardinal  Alberoni  who  had  illegally  occupied  Sar- 
dinia and  menaced  Porto  I'erraio  and  Leghorn,  filled  Europe 
with  apprehensions  of  war  and  obliged  those  powers  whicli  gua- 
ranteed the  peace  of  U  trecht  to  ponder  the  consequences :  England 
and  France  had  most  need  of  tranquillity  ;  an  unsettled  regency 
and  a  yet  unsteady  throne  united  them,  and  along  with  Holland, 
composed  what  was  denominated  the  treble  alliance.  The 
interests  of  Spahi  and  Austria  were  still  conilicting  when  Albe- 
roni's  energy  roused  up  the  courage  of  his  country  to  unusual 
and  unexpected  exertion,  of  wliich  the  conquest  of  Sardinia 
and  an  attack  on  Sicily  were  immediate  consequences.  This 
outbreak  disconcerted  the  three  allied  powers  who 
were  compelled  to  oppose  it  both  for  the  salve  of  their 
own  interest  and  as  guarantees  of  tlie  treaty  of  Utrecht ;  and 
Fugland  in  particular  by  another  engagement  to  protect  Austria 
whose  possessions  were  thus  violated.  A  plan  of  general  pacifi- 
cation was  proposed :  Italy,  of  which  Austria  held  the  greater  part 
and  wanted  all,  became  an  object  of  universal  interest:  Spain 
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tlun'i?5ho(l  the  hope  of  recovering  Naples  ;  Sicily,  of  which  the 
I  )uke  of  Savoy  had  heen  made  king  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
hecame  a  cause  of  complaint  lor  Austria,  who  thus  saw  Naples 
siiorn  of  its  fairest  province  ;  and  iinally  the  Medici's  inevitahle 
extinction  was  hecoming  daily  more  interesting  to  all  parties. 
A  quadniplc  alliance  hetwcen  I'rance  Kngland  Holland  and 
Austria  resulted  from  these  events,  and  the  almost  extinguished 
<Miergies  of  a  decaying  nation  were  now  miraculously  revived  hy 
the  son  of  a  gardener,  while  a  war  sudrlenly  hegun  was  as 
suddenly  arrested  hy  the  iingcr  of  a  village  apothecary  !  ('ar- 
dinal  Alheroni  governed  Spain  with  a  vigour  that  astonished 
J''.urope  ;  the  Ahhc  Dubois  ruled  in  France,  and  pei'suaded  the 
f(»ur  greatest  powers  of  Christendom  to  maintain  universal 
peace  !  These  two  influenced  the  whole  European  repuhlic  : 
the  latter  gave  Sicily  to  Austria  in  exchange  for  Sardinia ; 
and  the  succession  of  Tuscany,  without  even  consulting  Cosimo. 
was  settled  on  Don  ('arlos,  eldest  son  to  I^^lizaheth  Famese 
of  PaiTiia  then  (Jueen  of  Spain.  Charles  the  Sixth's  reluctance 
to  admit  a  Bourhon  into  Italy  was  unscni])ulously  overcome 
hy  destroying  Tuscan  liherty,  making  that  country  a  lief  of  the 
fmpirc,  excluding  the  (^ueen  of  Spain  and  electress  palatine 
from  the  succession,  annulling  the  last  act  of  the  Florentine 
senate  and  all  without  even  deigning  to  inform  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  ahout  the  matter  I  After  havinj;  been 
ratified  hy  France  and  JOngland  this  treaty  was  kept  secret 
from  Cosimo  hut  showii  to  the  I'^mperor,  who  oveijoyed  at 
the  acquisition  of  Sicily  agreed  to  cveiything  else.  The 
Duke  of  Savoy  reluctantly  swallowed  his  dose  hy  exchang- 
ing fertile  Sicily  for  the  wild  unhealthy  Sardinia  an  injury 
he  never  forgave :  Spain  altogether  rejected  the  treaty  and 
ordered  a  fleet  and  army  to  act  in  tlie  Mediterranean ;  she 
scorned  to  receive  as  a  concession  and  fief  of  the  empire  what 
was  considered  to  be  her  legd  inheritance  ;  and  part  of  which 
indisputably  belonged  to  her.     Three  months  were  allowed  for 
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consideration  and  the  Spanish  monarch's  final  accession  to  the 
treaty  of  London,  after  which  the  allied  powers  were  at  liberty 
to  make  other  aiTangements.  That  article  which  so  shame- 
lessly sacrificed  Tuscany  could  not  be  long  concealed  and 
fdled  both  the  prince,  and  the  people,  whose  spirit  was  already 
up  at  the  bare  idea  of  liberty,  with  just  and  uiiViounded  indig- 
nation. Cosimo  remonstrated  but  gained  only  fair  and  heart- 
less words  with  unnioaning  [protestations  in  reply  from  every 
court  but  the  Spanish,  which  indignant  as  liimself  received  lii-^ 
complaints  with  a  congenial  feeling  and  eagerly  proffered  its 
support.  The  Manpiis  Neri  Corsini  was  sent  to  London  for  the 
pui'pose  of  turning  (ieorge  L  from  so  infamous  an  act,  based 
as  was  asserted  on  public  good,  all  the  odium  of  which  was 
attributed  by  Cosimo  to  b' ranee  ;  yet  England  had  already  sanc- 
tioned it,  and  Austria  was  too  much  favoured  to  make  any 
difliculty.  Consolatory  expressions  and  empty  promises  weie 
all  that  Tuscany  gained  by  these  remonstrances,  and  though  not 
averse  to  the  successor  named,  yet  the  exclusion  of  Cosimo's  fa- 
vourite child,  the  trampling  on  a  solemn  national  decree,  and  the 
heartless  anniliilation  of  Tuscan  independence  were  all  proofs 
of  his  folly  in  omitting  to  establish  the  succession  at  the  peace 
of  Utrecht  when  circumstances  were  so  ftivourable ;  but  true  to 
the  Florentine  character,  by  over-mancx'uvring  he  ultimately 
forfeited  all.  His  lamentations  were  too  late ;  the  secret 
liad  been  sufficiently  kept ;  the  four  powers  were  agreed ;  and 
private  instructions  soon  issued  from  London  for  a  compulsory 
fulfilment  of  the  treaty  :  if  Spain's  adhesion  were  not  notified 
within  three  months  Parma  and  Tuscany  were  to  be  disposed 
of  to  the  exclusion  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  sons,  with  a  proviso 
that  neither  the  Emperor  nor  any  Austrian  prince  who  had 
land  in  Italy  could  inherit  them  ;  and  Leghorn,  Porto  Fermio. 
Parma  and  Placentia  were  to  be  garrisoned  by  Swiss  troops 
paid  by  the  three  mediating  powers,  but  swearmg  allegiance  to 
the  reigning  sovereigns  of  those  places.     Such  was  the  shame- 
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fiil  coiniu(-L,  as  iar  a^  it  related  to  Tuscaiiv,  of  the  quadnqili- 
alliuiice  ;  and  thus  did  Cosiiuo  III.  behold  his  dukedom  anni- 
hilated,  his  independence  crushed,  his  di^iity  insulted,  his 
country  sold,  his  tranquillity  destroyed,  and  liinisclf  reduced  to 
a   mere  |>u|>|iet  in  his  own  dominions:  curbed   by  a  foreign 
army,  j)rostrate,  manacled,  and  exposed  to  the  unchecked  current 
of  Austrian  insolence,     lie  had  now  only  the  alternative  of 
tiirowing  himself  into  the  hands  of  Spain  or  endeavouring  to 
vindicate  the  national  independence  by  force  of  arms,  and  trust- 
ing ever^'thing  to  the  chapter  of  accidents.     Unusual  energy 
was  iinally  developed  ;  the  works  at  Leghorn  and  Porto  Fer- 
raio  were  reenforced ;  troops  were  levied  throughout  Tuscany, 
the  coasts  strengthened,  and  a  new  but  too  tardy  vigour  infused 
into  every  mind,  yet  showing  that  force  alone  should  make  him 
bow  to  injustice  so  abominable,    lie  also  entered  a  solemn  pro- 
test which  declared  that  no  successor  to  the  Medici  could  Ite 
recognized  in  the  free  and  independent  state  of  Tuscany  un- 
less approved  by  the  people  through  their  representative  the 
Florentine  senate ;   therefore  no  power  had    a   light  to   ex- 
clude the  electress  Anne  as  chosen  by  that  body  and  hailed 
with  pul)lic  acclamation  :  that  except  by  violence  there  was 
no  way  of  making  a  free  nation  submit  to  feudal  supremacy, 
a  thing   utterly  at  variance  with  its  nature  and  institutions; 
or  of  introducing  garrisons   into  a  neutral  and   unoffending 
country  which  had  only  been  striving  to  preserve  its  own  peace 
without  molesting  any  one.     Kngland  and  Holland  were  at 
war;  the  latter  had  strenuously  opposed  this  unjust  proceed- 
ing ;  events  were  uncertain ;  a  secret  understiinding  was  sup- 
posed between  Spain  and  Tuscany  and  Cosimo's  warlike  attitude 
was  startling  because  it  was  believed  to  be  not  unsupported ; 
wherefore  his  protest  was  received  with  unwonted  respect. 
At  the  termination  of  that  period  assigned  for  Sj^ain's  adhesion 
the  Tuscan  succession  was  considered  open  to  a  fresh 
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nomination,  and  two  plans  were  proposed  by  France:  one 


was  the  exchange  of  Tuscany  for  Lorraine  and  the  annexation 
of  the  latter  to  that  monarchy  as  proposed  by  Louis  XIV.  the 
other  to  substitute  Louis  for  Don  Carlos.    The  house  of  Modena 
was  again  proposed  by  Austria,  jmd  even  Savoy  and  Bavaria 
pretended  to  a  share  of  the  IMedician  spoils  :  but  England  fVi- 
voured  Lorraine  with  the  proviso  that  Leghorn  and  Pisa  were  to 
be  made  imperial  cities  and  left  in  full  liberty.   Amongst  other 
pretenders  there  appeared  at  Vienna  the  I'rince  of  Ottajano 
claiming  descent  from  a  remote  collateral  branch  of  the  Medici : 
but  four  centuries  of  separation  with  nothing  remaining  but 
the  name,  and  no  less  than  two  iamilios  in  Horence  of  nearer 
kin  entirely  excluded  him.     The  Lrbino  property  and  grand- 
mastership  of  San  Stcfano  were  also  demanded  by  the  pope,  and 
all  these  small  pretensions  were  puqiosely  admitted  at  Vienna 
to  keep  Madrid  in  suspense :  but  their  vexatious  and  even 
dangerous  influence  on  Cosimo's  peace  of  mind  and  government 
becrme  distressing,  especially  as  the  pecuniary  demands  of 
Austria  were  unrelaxed,  and  on  pretence  of  a  Sicilian  war  more 
troops  and  new  contributions  were  sternly  thrust  upon  the 
people,  prudence  alone  preventing  greater  and  more  excessive 
extortion.     An  imperial  minister  resident  at  Leghorn  strenu- 
ously contributed  to  augment  Cosimo's  vexations  by  asserting 
that  a  feudatory  could  not  remain  neutral  between  his  chief  and 
an  enemy ;  thence  an  attempt  was  made  to  use  the  fortress  of 
Porto  Ferraio  against  Spain,  and  this  being  accompanied  by 
menaces,  Cosimo  soon  found  himself  and  country  like  children 
in  a  crowd,  trampled  down  and  smothered  by  the  pressure  of  more 
powerful  neighbours. 

Hostilities  now  ceased  and  a  congress  had  assembled  at 
Cambray :  the  Spanish  ministers  Landi  and  San  ^^  ^^^^ 
Stefano  were  ordered  to  identify  the  interests  of 
Philip  and  Cosimo  and  act  with  his  ambassador  Corsini:  Philip 
demanded  Gibraltar,  the  free  succession  of  Parma  and  Tuscany, 
and  the  fulfilment  of  the  Baden  treaty  as  regarded  Italy. 
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Charles  looked  on  a  feudal  tenure  as  necessary  to  exclude  any 
Bourbon  from  a  land  which  he  had  marked  for  himself :  Eng- 
land  and  her  king  did  not  entirely  agree:  he  looked  to  German, 
ake  to  British  interests  :  he  was  a  stranger  to  the  nation  which 
for  its  own  convenience  had  created  him  its  chief  magistrate, 
and  which  for  commercial  reasons   now   inclined   to    Spain.' 
Cosimo  hoped  much  from  the  support  of  Spain  and  Parma, 
l)ecause  the  succession  of  his  daughter  legalized  that  of  the 
Famesi  and  the  (^ueen  of  Spain :  a  manifesto  was  therefore 
published  which  displeased  the  imperial  as  much  as  it  pleased 
the    Spanish  cabinet ;    while  it   reWved  the   disputed  supre- 
macy over  Florence.     Every  means  were  tried  to  involve  all 
Germany  in  the  discussion  of  what  was  deemed  a  common 
cause  :  expectations  arose  also  from  i'rance  and  England,  who 
now  leaned  to  Spaui  and  showed  some  jealousy  of  Austria,  and 
though  the   congress  had  not  yet  opened  Corsini  was  active 
A.D.  1721.   ^*  Cambray.    Strong  in  language  and  cogent  in  argu- 
ment he  painted  with  vivid  colours  the  oppression  of 
Austria  which,  bad  and  tyrannical  as  it  then  was,  would  he 
averred  prove  only  a  faint  type  of  what  might  be  expected  under 
the  sanction  of  acknowledged  authority !     Justice  had  been 
notoriously  outraged,  and  he  demanded  relief  from  the  conse- 
quences of  so  shameful  an  act.    Philip's  plenipotentiaries  sup- 
ported Corsini,  but  differed  from  Cosimo  in  their  object :  the 
king  wished  to  send  Don  Carios  immediately  to  Florence  accom- 
panied  by  a  force  that  would  secure  his  peaceable  succession  in 
despite  of  the  emperor  and  also  keep  down  public  agitation, 
for  the  nation  was  poweri'ully  excited  by  the  magic  sound  of 
liberty.     During  these  transactions  a  commercial  treaty  was 
announced  between  Spain  and  England  along  with  a  defen- 
sive alliance  of  those  powers  with  France  involving  secret 
articles  relative  to  the  Tuscan  succession ;  and  tliis  was  followed 
by  a  double  marriage  between  the  two  houses  of  Bourbon  which 
seemed  again  to  have  effaced  the  Pyrenees  from  European 
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geography.  Spain  was  silent  on  Florentine  independence  but 
eager  in  urging  the  reception  of  troops  ;  wherefore  Cosimo 
suspected  that  she  also  might  sacrifice  him  on  the  altar  of 
political  expediency,  and  as  the  treaty  of  London  was  still  un- 
modified a  little  relaxation  of  the  opposition  to  it  was  deemed 
necessaiy  at  Florence.  This  however  was  not  Cosimo's  act:  now 
old,  decrepid,  and  plunged  in  the  gloomy  pleasures  of  theology  he 
abandoned  public  business  to  the  electress  the  council  and  the 
Prince  of  Tuscany.  Gaston  scarcely  interfered;  the  electress  go- 
verned absolutely  at  liome,  and  managed  every  foreign  negotia- 
tion: the  prince  avoided  a  sister  whom  he  hated,  a  father  for  whom 
he  had  no  affection,  and  a  system  of  government  of  which  he 
entirely  disapproved.  Her  conduct  was  far  more  commended ;  she 
had  mitigated  Cosimo's  asperity;  her  wealth  maintained  abrilliant 
court,  and  by  expending  much  in  public  acts  and  amusements  she 
had  gained  a  certain  degree  of  popularity.  Gaston's  shyness 
was  blamed ;  the  people  desired  an  opposition  to  the  sovereign's 
rigour  and  he  was  the  only  man  that  could  safely  lead  it ;  where- 
fore public  feeling  was  disappointed  and  a  wish  became  general 
that  she  might  survive  liim  and  succeed  to  the  throne  of  Tus- 
cany. Her  efforts  to  maintain  the  senate's  decree  were  there- 
fore strenuously  supported  by  the  people,  while  Gaston  was  left 
unnoticed  in  his  beloved  obscurity.  The  death  of  Cosimo's 
wife  in  September  17 '21  at  seventy-six  years  of  age  was  no 
relief  to  him,  because  active  annoyance  had  long  ceased  on  both 
sides,  but  she  malignantly  left  a  law-suit  on  his  hands  which 
could  only  be  settled  by  the  Parisian  parliament.  Her  funeral 
was  performed  at  Florence,  and  the  tradition  and  memoiy  of 
her  youthful  persecutions,  the  consequent  failure  of  heirs  and 
still  impending  calamities,  embittered  the  universal  detesta- 
tion for  her  husband.     Continued  delay  about  ex- 

4  D    1722 

ecuting  the  treaty  of  London  generated  suspicion  of  "  '  ' 
a  secret  engagement  amongst  the  allied  powers  adverse  to  its 
provisions ;  France  and  England  were  especially  doubted  by 
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Austria  who  would  onlv  admit  Don  Curios  into  Italv  fettered 
by  the  strongest  bolts  of  feudal  supremacy,  therefore  depre- 
cated any  alteration  in  the  treaty;  and  this  was  accompanied  I  iv 
declarations  which  destroyed  all  the  hopes  of  that  nation  in 
any  relief  from  her  intolerable  oppression.  Clement  XI. 
was  succeeded  in  MIX  hy  Cardinal  Conti  under  the  name 
of  Innocent  XIII.  who  immediately  promoted  Abbe  Dubois 
to  the  purple,  an  object  for  which  he  had  long  been  vainlv 
intriguing,  with  a  proportionate  expenditure  of  public  money 
in  bribes  to  the  court  of  Home.  Considering  Parma  and  Pla- 
centia  as  ecclesiastical  fiefs  the  new  pontitf  fully  shared  in 
the  general  discontent  at  the  treaty  of  London  and  would 
willingly  liave  united  with  Cosimo  had  not  the  fears  of  the 
latter  prevented  it :  he  was  apprehensive  that  even  the  appear- 
ance of  a  league  might  draw  tlio  war  into  Tuscany  and  set 
all  Italy  in  a  llame,  therefore  tried  to  conciliate  both  Spain 
and  Austria  by  giving  no  cause  of  complaint  to  either.  But 
on  seeing  what  little  was  to  be  expected  from  the  congress, 
Charles  VI.  retunied  to  the  original  plan  of  a  Florentine  re- 
public and  endeavoured  secretly  to  e.xcite  John  Gaston  and  the 
chief  nobility  to  rise  and  demand  their  freedom  :  it  was  a  pro- 
position too  bold  for  the  age  and  people,  and  far  better  suited 
to  the  spirit  of  their  ancestors  :  the  desire  existed,  but  the 
energy  of  freedom  was  extinct,  long  seiTitude  had  enfeebled 
them,  and  Gaston  was  not  inclined  to  plunge  his  country  into  a 
premature  revolution  to  please  the  F.mperor.  The  congress 
being  at  length  opened  Cosimo  immediately  protested  against 
the  fifth  article  of  the  London  treaty ;  his  protest  was  accom- 
panied by  a  memorial  from  the  electress  urging  the  justice  of 
her  claims,  tlie  promises  of  Spain  and  England,  the  rights  of 
blood,  the  act  of  the  Florentine  senate,  and  finally  the  people's 
will !  The  last  a  convenient  instrument  while  seconding  the 
designs  of  princes,  but  ever  crushed  by  royal  prerogative  or 
aristocratic  privilege  when  roused  to  the  public  expression  of 
its  own  rights  and  grievances ! 


A.D.  1723. 


It  would  be  no  less  useless  than  tedious  to  continue  a  dull 
narrative  of  uninteresting  details,  of  intrigues  and 
negotiations,  of  fears,  cunning,  and  dissimulation,  of 
concealed  objects  and  open  avowals,  as  practised  by  conllicting 
cabhiets  and  artful  statesmen  o\\  this  vexatious  subject :  suffice 
it  to  repeat  that  Spain's  object  was  to  secure  the  succession  of 
Don  Carlos  by  his  presence  witli  an  army  in  Tuscany  ;  that  it 
was  opposed  by  Austria  and  even  l)y  Cosimo,  who  wished  tirst 
to  secure  the  grand-ducal  crown  for  his  daughter  ;  but  as  in 
every  case  the  destruction  of  Tuscan  freedom  became  inevitable 
Corsini  was  ordered  to  enter  a  solemn  and  final  protest  at 
Cambray  for  the  purpose  of  asserting  his  successor's  rights  and 
making  the  act  of  unjustiiiablo  violence,  then  about  to  be 
l)erpetrated  by  the  allied  powers,  more  notoriously  odious. 

This  was  the  last  dij)lomatic  transaction  of  Cosimo  III.  He 
was  now  eighty-one  years  old :  a  slow  feyer  and  erysipelas 
attacked  him  early  in  September  and  in  fifty-two  days  reduced 
him  to  his  grave.  Having  been  early  informed  of  his  danger 
he  delivered  the  reins  of  government  to  John  Gaston  and 
tiiiished  a  long,  oppressive  and  tyrannical  reign  on  the  last  day  of 
<  )ctober  1 72iJ.  His  rule  was  unmarked  by  good,  stained  and  livid 
with  evil,  and  impressed  with  bigotiy,  superstition,  and  national 
misery  !  Proud,  \'ain,  weak,  rigorous  and  implacable,  he  was 
the  dupe,  the  slave,  and  the  idol  of  priests,  but  the  abhorred  of 
his  subjects.  Hating  his  sons  as  he  was  hated  by  them,  he 
shortened  the  elder's  days  by  forcing  him  to  take  refuge  in 
debauchery,  and  ruined  the  character  and  happiness  of  the 
younger  by  the  most  odious  domestic  tyranny.  Loving  his 
own  image  in  his  only  daughter  he  latterly  governed  by  her 
counsel ;  less  weakly  perhaps,  but  still  without  feeling  or  mag- 
nanimity. He  rioted  in  courtly  splendour  but  maintained  it  by 
the  groans  of  a  suffering  people,  and  while  loudly  complaining 
of  Austrian  exactions  he  made  them  the  pretext  and  instni- 
nients  for  still  more  ruinous  imposts.    Tuscany  under  him  was 
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a  vale  of  hitter  tears  !  Dissimulation  spread  like  pestilence :  priests 
and  hypocrisy  pervaded  all  ;  they  sucked  the  life-hlood  IVoiu 
society  and  poiscjned  domestic  hap[)iness  :  ])uhlic  economy  was 
a  mere  sound;  the  nation  was  plunjj^ed  in  delit;  ahuseslong  suf- 
fered had  hecome  the  rule  and  hahit  of  mankind  and  dishonesty 
a  necessity  of  the  time:  industry  sank  under  monopolies,  and 
the  people  became  lazy,  idle,  fals.',  bigoted,  and  eminently 
superstitious ! 

To  preserve  trancpiillity  in  Florence  Cosimo  believed  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  iidiabitants  should  depend  on  him  U 
subsistence  and  the  rest  be  nourished  by  hope ;  whcref<jre  j>la<'*  s 
were  multiplied  almost  to  infinity  and  variously  distributed,  but 
especially  as  marriage  portions  to  girls  recommencbnl  by  eccle- 
siastics and  other  parasites.  Great  public  benefit  was  supposed 
to  be  thus  rendered  by  the  i)ropagation  of  so  many  pious  fami- 
lies all  devoutly  looking  to  the  public  treasury  for  their  main- 
tenance :  content  with  idle  mediocrity  and  listless  indolence 
all  ideas  of  industiy  and  independent  spirit  evaporated ;  neces- 
sity no  longer  urged  a  provision  for  the  future  nor  any  generous 
search  for  more  reputable  maintenance  :  like  domestic  fowls 
they  came  daily  to  be  fed,  and  then  departed  to  cackle  lay  their 
eggs  and  propagate.      They  donned  the  saintly  exterior  along 

withthe  inward  hypocrisy  of  ecclesiastics,  foramiscalledreligion° 
in  the  shape  of  abject  submission  to  the  Church  was  ever  their 
passport,  and  the  victim  of  priestly  concupiscence  had  some- 
times a  peculiar  claim  on  her  seducer,  both  for  a  husband  and 
the  favours  of  a  duped  and  bigoted  sovereign.  Florence 
gi-aduidly  feecame  almost  populated  by  such  families  and  unem- 
ployed artisans ;  all  in  continual  want,  supported  by  the  public, 
aiid  duly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  government  was  bound 
to  supply  them  with  bread  or  work.     Their  judgment  was 

*  Let  it  not   be  imagined    that  any  whether  lay  or  cleiioal ;  its  abuse,  not 

offenee  IS  intended,  either  here  or  else-  its   use,  is  blamed;  and  hvpocrisv  is 

where,  to  the  pure  Roman  Catholic  not  confined  to  that  persuasion,  time, 

reugion  or  its  couscientious  votaries,  or  country. 


essentially  just,  for  until  it  be  proved  that  the  land  cannot  main- 
tain its  people  after  <  v.rv  iiiciins  have  been  tried,  the  laws 
of  (i(>d  and  nature  forbid  tliat  any  human  being  willing  to  work 
sliould  starve,  let  bis  sustenance  come  from  whatever  source 
it  may  I  Let  parks  lie  disparked,  pleasure-grounds  ploughed 
up,  and  corn-fields  touch  the  lordly  portico,  ere  w^e  are  en- 
titled to  assert  that  a  country  cannot  maintain  its  inhabitants 
or  are  justified  in  forcing  the  most  industrious  to  seek 
elsewhere  that  protection  they  vainly  demand  at  home.  Such 
h.irdships  spring  not  from  an  ungrateful  soil ;  not  from  climate, 
iu'lolence,  inactivity  of  mind  or  frame,  luit  from  pure  misrule, 
.selfish  extravagance  }>ride  and  folly. 

This  being  the  condition  of  i'lorence  under  Cosimo  we  ought 
not  to  wonder  that  with  a  continuance  of  absolute  government 
even  l)y  a  patriot  prince  the  Florentines  should  still  retain  strong 
;ind  melancholy  traces  of  that  disgraceful  period ;  an  epoch 
wliich  even  now  is  occasionally  lauded  by  some  Tuscan  churcli- 
men,  but  whi<*h  the  nation  execrates  along  with  the  verj'  name 
of  Medici:  for  tame  obediene<.'  is  but  a  poor  exchange  for  the 
iiide])endent  spirit  of  a  nation  ! 

The  tattered  remnants  of  old  republican  energy  were  anni- 
hilated by  this  prince  and  his  priesthood,  and  a  fair  field  left 
for  eveiy  crime  to  llourish.  IVJore  than  half  a  century  of  such 
government  altered  the  manners  and  character  of  Tuscany  and 
from  this  time  may  be  dated  its  complete  degeneracy  and  present 
imperfections,  arrested  it  is  true  by  Peter  Leopold  but  not  entirely 
removed,  for  though  liberal  wise  and  beneficent,  Leopold  s  was 
still  an  absolute  government.  Yet  Cosimo  II L  cannot  be  justly 
charged  with  all  this  mischief;  for  much  of  it,  especially  the  im- 
morahty,  he  is  responsible,  and  he  could  have  prevented  what 
he  hastened :  the  political  and  commercial  variations  of  the 
woHd  were  alone  effecting  rapid  changes  which  under  a  wise 
prince  might  have  been  modified  in  their  action  on  Tuscany, 
and  the  national  character  fortified  to  confront  them;    but 
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Cosimo  precipitated  all  and  ruined  his  country.  He  lived  and 
died  detested  by  his  people  and  despised  by  his  neighbours : 
even  Uome  herself  the  holy  object  of  his  worship  and  before 
which  he  so  abjectly  licked  the  dust,  even  she  despised  him  for 
his  baseness. 

It  has  been  shown  that  after  the  republic  ceased  l-lorenc* 
and  its  dependencies  though  greatly  augmented  in  extent  yet 
diminished  in  their  political  inlluence  amongst  the  powers  of 
Europe  :  in  the  conflict  of  more  powerful  states  so  slender  a 
bark  could  scarcely  survive  without  extraneous  support  from 
one  or  the  other  party.     Cosimo  I.  did  all  that  sagacity  and 
unscrupulous  assiduity  were  capable  to  give  political  weight  to 
Tuscany,  and  this  was  for  a  while  preserved  by  the  riches  and 
cunning  rather  than  the  wisdom  of  his  race  ;  yet  even  he  felt 
the  necessity  of  foreign  assistance  and  promptly  adhered  to  the 
power  that  enthroned  him.     But  Cosimo's  spirit  was  too  high, 
his  pride  riches  and  independence  of  character  too  great  to 
submit  beyond  the  absolute  necessities  of  personal  interest, 
wherefore  he  availed  himself  of  every  act  of  Spanish  weakness 
to  vindicate  and  consolidate  his  independence,  and  never  ceded 
to   wanton  and  unnecessary  pressure.     When  the  genius  of 
Charles  V.   had  ceased  to  influence  Europe  Francesco  do' 
Medici  became  the  vassal  of  Philip  II. ;  the  two  Ferdinands  and 
Cosimo  II.  endeavoured  to  preserve  Tuscany  from  the  power 
of  France  and  Spain,  but  the  vigour  and  talents  of  Medician 
government  gradually  declined  with  commerce,  wealth,  manu- 
factures, and  national  influence  ;  many  other  causes  assisted, 
yet  the  spirit  of  a  Cosimo  or  Ferdinand  would  have  still  sus- 
tained  their  country.     Some  vigour  nevertheless   remained, 
until  Cosimo  the  Third's  long  and  feeble  reimi  altered  the 
character  of  his  subjects  by  reducing  them  to  priest-ridden 
sycophants :  yet  nursed  as  he  was  in  the  cell  of  bigotry,  even  a 
superior   mind   with  such  disadvantages  would  hardly  have 
ventured  into  the  wide  fields  of  science  literature  and  general 


intelligence :  too  irresolute  for  decision,  too  timid  for  risk,  in 
the  political  tempest,  lie  endeavoured  to  maintain  a  neutrality 
that  neither  his  own  character  nor  the  nation  were  sufficient  to 
sustain,  and  he  was  alternately  flattered  and  buffeted  by  all.  The 
ascension  of  a  Bourbon  dynasty  to  the  Spanisli  throne  still  more 
enfeebled  the  Medici,  and  Cosimo  absorbed  by  personal  vanity 
meanly  endeavoured  to  gain  an  external  reputation  which  was 
justly  refused  to  him  at  home.  His  ambassadors  were  in 
general  mere  panders  to  his  folly,  not  statesmen ;  his  coun- 
sellors parasites,  vdiosc  law  was  the  caprice  and  passions  of 
tliinr  master:  public  good  and  national  dignity  had  no  place 
amongst  them ;  the  studied  procrastination  and  intrifminc 
(Uiplicity  of  Spain  were  servilely  imitated  along  with  all  the 
piide  and  superstition  of  her  court.  Cosimos  cliaracter  was 
imparted  to  his  ministers  and  thence  to  the  nation  ;  those  only 
were  chosen  whose  faculties  could  be  fathomed  by  his  shallow 
intellect,  and  the  princes  of  Tuscany  had  no  part  hi  the  govern- 
ment until  Ferdinand  forced  liis  own  way  by  exciting  the  Grand 
Duke's  apprehensions.  No  responsible  minister  ruled  the  cabi- 
net or  country;  Cosimo  communicated  personally  with  the 
heads  of  departments,  who  consequently  became  powerful  ;ind 
generally  mischievous ;  for  this  system,  more  suited  to  an  able 
than  a  feeble  prince,  was  dear  to  those  that  shared  the  autho- 
rity but  hateful  to  the  people  who  suffered  by  it.  Magalotti 
and  Bassetti  were  the  most  able  of  his  ministers,  but  the  former 
soon  fell  from  his  sovereign's  favour  while  he  gained  the  respect 
of  Europe ;  the  latter,  a  coachman's  son  and  friend  of  Maga- 
lotti, retained  his  influence.  Men  of  genius,  to  the  disgrace  of 
intellect,  often  prostitute  their  character  and  talents  to  a  court, 
but  that  of  Tuscany  was  too  base  for  such  adulation ;  Cosimo 
exacted  too  much  servility  without  the  faculty  of  appreciating 
people  of  real  talent  whom  even  his  flattery  could  rarely  allure, 
though  often  as  much  open  to  it  as  inferior  men.  False  and 
feeble  parasites  dulled  the  accents  of  wisdom,  and  the  legisla- 
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tion  of  that  period  bore  the  stamp  of  its  origin ;  a  cniel  bigoted 
avaricious  despotism  !  The  great  were  protected,  favoured,  and 
enriched;  the  poor  oppressed,  and  the  ecclesiastics  exalted. 

Cosimo's  meddling  in  domestic  life  passed  all  bounds  ;  a  law 
of  109 1  forbid  any  young  man  to  enter  a  house  where  there 
were  marriagealde  girls  ;  a  dominican  friar  from  Volterra  made 
ainmal  tours  of  inspection  through  Tuscany  to  examine  into 
domestic  matters,,  and  wherever  he  discovered  discord  enmities 
or  other  diirerences,  he  l)y  royal  authority  commanded  mar- 
riages, separations,    and    imprisonment.      A    single    incident 
which  occurred  ab(»ut  this  period  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
subject  better  than  any  general  expressions.     Ilobert  Acciaioli 
heir  to  one  of  the  richest  and  noblest  fomilies  in  Florence 
fell  in  love  with  b:iizabetta  Mormorai  the  young  beautiful  and 
accomplished  widow  (.f  (iiiisoj.pe  J]erardi :    the  two  families 
were  of  e^jual  rank,  but  lioberts  uncle,  Cardinal  Acciaioli  who 
aimed  at  the  popedom,  wanted  to  make  a  match  for  his  nephew 
that  would  assist  hiin  in  reaching  this  mark,  and    therefore 
engaged  the  Grand  Duke  in   his  favour.     Cosimo  instantly 
forbid   the   marriage   and  confined  Elizabetta  in  a  convent, 
liobert  Acciaioli's  passion  became  more  ungovernable  from  this 
opposition  and  after  legally  contracting  his  marriage  by  the 
most  solemn  autli(^nti<*ated  documents,  he  fled  to  Mantua  in 
order  to  escape  Cosimo's  vengeance.     While  there,  he  made 
ever>-  exertion  to  establish  the  legitimacy  of  his  proceeding  by 
publishing  tlie  papers,  \vhirh  were  confirmed  by  all  the  Lom- 
bard theologians  but  condemned  by  the  Tuscans.    This  irritated 
Cosimo  who  vented  his  spite  on  the  lady  l>y  augmented  rigour, 
and  imprisonment  in  a  fortress.     Acciaiolis  indiirnation  in- 
creased  and  his  efforts  redoubled ;  he  appealed  to  Home,  sent 
a  circular  to  the  cardinals  who  were  then  in  conclave,  furnished 
them  with  a  summary  of  the  whole  transaction,  and  so  far 
succeeded  that  I*:iizabeth  was  released  from  prison  and  soon 
managed  to  join  him  at  \'enice.     But  Cosimo  was  not  so  easily 
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beaten :  they  were  immediately  demanded  from  that  republic 
on  the  pretext  of  having  been  wanting  in  respect  and  loyalty 
to  then-  sovereign  and  therefore  fled  disguised  towards  Germany 
but  benig  arrested  at  Trent  were  most  shamefully  surrendered  to 
(  osimo's  vengeance.    The  tyrant  instantly  condemned  Acciaioli 
not  only  to  lose  his  inheritance  but  to  perpetual  imprisonment 
ni  the  dismal  tower  called  -  II  Maschio "  of  Volterra,  where 
his  dungeon  may  still  be  seen.     The  lady  was  allowed  to'  choose 
between  nnprisonment  with  her  husband,  or  liberty,  but  with 
a  repudiation  of  the  marriage  :  unlike  the  most  of  her  sex,  she 
chose  the  latter  and  thus  gave  the  unfortunate  man  a  monopoly 
of  that  public  commiseration  which  might  have  been  so  nobly 
shared !    But  she  deemed  that  the  sight  of  her  suffering  would 
iiave  redoubled  his,  and  therefore  preferred  to  live  and  weep 
m  liberty !     Yet  it  was  not  a  free  soul  that  dictated  the  choice  • 
no  chams  can  fetter  that,  no  walls  confine  it :  Elizabeth  would 
have  been  fer  more  free  in  the  Maschio  of  Volterra  * ! 

Forced  marriages  were  common ;  they  belonged  to  the  system 
of  government  and  occasionally  happened  even  under  the  repub- 
lican I\Iedici ;  but  to  such  crimes  the  subsequent  extinction  of 
Cosimo's  family  was  attributed  by  the  people  as  ajust  judgment  of 
the  xllmighty :  all  this  was  natural,  for  civU  and  domestic  liberty 
was  more  outraged,  and  priestly  insolence  more  augmented  by 
these  abominations  than  by  any  other  of  this  tyrant  s  most  shame- 
ful exploits.    The  travelling  friar  from  Volterra  made  his  circuit 
ma  royal  equipage,  proposed  what  reforms  he  listed,  and  all  were 
blindly  commanded :  priests  and  monks  thus  became  the  per- 
manent tyrants  of  private  families,  arbiters  of  their  children's 
fate,  oppressors  of  the  community,  disposers  of  persons  and  for- 
tunes, which  were  given  to  their  own  adherents,  and  persecutors 
of  all  that  presumed  to  resist.  The  law  of  1691  above  mentioned 
rendered  priests  still  more  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of 
marriages,  and  this  was  their  object  in  having  it  passed ;  but  so 
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many  disorders  followed  that  after  five  years  it  was  repealed. 
Manners  instead  of  improving  became  more  cormpt,  hypocrisy 
spread,  violence  crime  and  atrocities,  augmented  ;  the  unhappy 
people  in  many  cases  preferred  flight  to  submission  and  per- 
manently quitted  the  countr}\     The  priesthood  while  rioting 
deep  in'  licenced  debauchery  punished  the  very  women  they 
seduced,  who  were  pitied  by  all  except  the  authors  of  their 
ruin  !    Hypocrisy  thus  royally  encouraged ;  manners,  customs, 
education,  the  whole  character  of  youth  imbibed  the  poison, 
and  formal  acts  of  public  devotion  were  substituted  for  real 
Christian  morality ;  a  tendency  characteristic  of  excessive  zeal 
in  every  religious  persuasion.     Cosimo  urged  the  Tuscan  epis- 
copacy to  obey  the  Council  of  Trent  by  establishing  schools 
in  each  diocese  and  contributed  to  the  cost,  as  well  as  to 
that  for  the  multiplication  of  Jesuits'  colleges  r  his  motives 
though  mistaken  were  plausible :  he  imagined  that  religion,  or 
at  least  what  he  beUeved  religion,  was  more  efficacious  than  civil 
government  in  producing  obedience,  and  he  was  right ;  for  a 
system  of  ecclesiastical   control   artfully  executed  under  the 
sacred  name  of  Christianity  debases  the  human  mind,  subdues 
reason,  and  renders  useless  the  only  gift  of  God  that  presenes 
human  ascendancy  over  the  brute  creation.   Monks  were  deemed 
the  most  fitting  instruments  to  effect  this ;  they  were  placed 
over  the  pai'ish  priests  and  continually  occupied  the  people  in 
attending  processions,  preachings,  domg  penance  and  other 
external  rites  so  abundant  in  the  Catholic  Church.     The  con- 
sequence was  a  vast  augmentation  of  their  numbers  from  all 
Christendom  at  enormous  expense  ;  while  the  people  suffering 
without  mending,  became  more  exasperated,  more  fearful,  and 
more  hypocritical  than  ever:  yet  misery  and  want  overcame 
every  feeling  but  anger  and  secret  hatred,  especially  at  seeing  the 
sums  of  money  spent  on  proselytism,  from  the  Barbary  slave 
who  was  converted  by  force,  to  the  heretics  of  Holland  and 
Germany  who  were  reclaimed  by  money ;  and  even  some  Euro- 
pean princes  were  not  left  wholly  unmolested. 


Inexorable  in  liis  judgments,  Cosimo  hurried  through  cri- 
mmal  trials  as  much  as  he  lengthened  out  all  the  shocking 
severity  of  executions,  in  order  to  strike  terror  by  the  culprit's 
agony !  Yet  nothing  was  accomplished  towards  the  prevention  of 
crime,  but  great  activity  in  the  destruction  of  poor  criminals; 
and  about  the  year  1080  for  the  purpose  of  hastening  trials  the 
magistracy  oi  Eight  was  deprived  of  its  ordinary  jurisdiction  and 
a  criminal  Ruota  established.    This  tribunal  commanded  that 
executions  should  take  place  in  the  public  streets  and  squares 
of  Florence,  to  the  horror  of  all  the  inhabitants :  the  poor 
trembled;  but  the  rich  triumphed  in  this  severity  because 
they  were  always  favoured ;  for  Cosimo  when  in  want  of  money 
which  was  continually,  gave  the  highest  magistracies  to  the 
highest  bidders ;  nay,  he  was  even  accused  of  selling  his  par- 
don secretly  to  those  best  able  to  purchase  impunity  for  their 
crimes !     But  this  money  passed  directly  into  monkish  hands 
for  devout  and  pious  expenditure,  and  thus  was  his  conscience 
satisfied  !     A  generally  feeble  legislation  shamefully  executed, 
completed  the  misgovernment  of  a  reign  weak  odious  and  con- 
tradictory ;  the  civil  jurisdiction  was  replete  with  the  leaven  of 
Roman  ecclesiastical  tribunals ;  church  privileges  triumphed  in 
Tuscany  even  more  than  in  Rome  itself,  and  the  Inquisition 
breaking  all  bounds  actually  disputed  the  sovereign  preroga- 
tives.    Some  of  its  myrmidons  who  had  been  arrested  at  Siena 
for  carrjing  prohibited  arms,  were  claimed  by  the  inquisitor  on 
pain  of  excommunication,  and  the  government's  officers  who 
captured  them  cited  to  answer  for  their  conduct  at  Rome !  The 
Grand  Duke  complained,  but  the  excommunication  was  never- 
theless published :  the  pens  of  both  Tuscan  and  Roman  theo- 
logians became  active,  and  the  Cardinal  of  Medicis  threatened 
to  retire  from  Rome;  this  finally  brought  the  question  to  issue 
and  produced  a  treaty  which  recalled  the  anathema  and  the 
Tuscan  inquisitor  together.     But  such  quarrels  only  produced 
a  temporary  irritation  in  Cosimo's  mind  without  weaning  him 
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from  the  church,  or  even  diminishing  his  respect  for  ecclesiastics 
who  never  relaxed  their  insolence.     Amongst  others,  Cardinal 
Nerli ;  very  properly  as  it  would  now  be  considered  but  then 
very  insolently  ;  refused  to  await  the  firand  Dukes  arrival  at 
the  cathedral  before  he  began  mass !  Cardinal  Fabbroni  would 
not  uncover  his  head  when  visited  by  Cosimo,  and  moreover 
refused   him   the  title  of  lloyal   Highness,  although  it  was 
acknowledged  l)y  all  the   Italian  ])niices  and  most  European 
sovereigns  I     The  desire  of  maintaining  a  party  at  Rome  was 
one  cause   of  Cosimo 's   submission   to   sncli    insults   and  of 
spending  large  sums  to  buy  the  cardinals'  support,  but  they 
then    generally   despised    Itidian    princes.      Antonio    Maria 
Fede,  a  lawyer  of  great  subtlety  and  a  creature  of  the  Medici, 
was  their  principal  instrument  at  Rome  ;  he  had  gained  the 
confidence  of  Cosimo  III.,  Innocent  XII.,  and  Clement  XL : 
through  him  Cosimo  influenced  the  former  during  his  whole 
pontificate,  as  well  as  the  early  years  of  the  latter,  and  was 
moreover  enabled  to  sene  several  German  princes  at  the  court 
of  Rome.      Such  appearance  of  authority  coupled  with  his 
ostentation  and  magnificence  deceived  the  Germans  who  took 
him  for  the  tii-st  of  Italian  princes,  as  indeed  he  shoidd  have 
been  ;  and  this  opinion,  industriously  propagated  by  the  Elector 
Palatine,  was  common  to  all  the  northern  courts.  Presents  were 
moreover  annually  distributed  by  Cosimo  amongst  the  various 
Eiu-opean  potentates;  they  consisted   of  the   most  valuable 
Tuscan  produce,  especially  wmes,  then  cultivated  by  the  sove- 
reign  and   nobility  witli  peculiar  care  and  success  and  the 
celebrity  of  which  produced  Francesco  Redi's  inimitable  dithy- 
rambic  called  Bacchus  in  Tuscany  a  poem  that  probably  has 
rarely  been  equalled  and  never  surpassed  in  any  language. 

These  presents  were  also  extended  to'the  most  celebrated 
foreigners  of  science  and  literature  with  whom  his  vanity  cor- 
responded, and  to  eveiy  foreign  court  favouiite  whose  influence 
was  worth  securing.  The  splendour  of  Cosimo  the  Third's  own 
household  was  akin  to  his  treatment  of  stranger,  and  the  whim  of 
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being  served  by  natives  of  all  countries  made  him  import  them 
from  every  nation  at  a  vast  expense,  principally  by  means  of 
the  missionaries  whom  he  had  sent  abroad  to  convert  the  world. 
Luckily  this  taste  did  not  limit  itself  to  human  beings ;  plants 
of  dl  kinds  were  similarly  collected  and  propagated  in  Tus- 
cany ;  the  natural  family  taste  for  botany  and  agriculture  was 
strong  m  Cosimo ;  it  also  influenced  his  subjects,  and  Tuscan 
wines  had  a  ready  sale  even  in  England  at  that  epoch.  But 
dl  this  magnificence  was  drawn  from  the  sweat  of  the  people  ; 
from  cruel  taxation,  debts,  new  imposts,  German  contributions, 
and  ecclesiastical  rapacity  ;  laws  which  restricted  industry 
and  fostered  monopoly,  ruined  internal  trade,  and  annihilated 
national  resources.  Agriculture  shared  largely  in  the  general 
gloom,  for  while  the  royal  and  noble  possessions  teemed  with 
luxuries,  large  tracts  of  land  were  bare  even  of  the  commonest 
productions,  and  others  had  entirely  resumed  their  native 
wildness;  thence  frequent  scarcities,  miserj%  and  extensive 
expatriation :  arts  of  the  first  necessity  languished  while  large 
sums  were  expended  in  attracting  those  of  luxuiy  from  France 
and  England  :  the  people  lost  all  spirit ;  the  decayed  artisans 
existed  in  idleness  on  state  charity  which  alone  prevented 
tumults.  In  1G94  all  the  silk  manufacturers  were  compelled 
to  make  a  given  quantity  of  plain  and  figured  silks,  receiving 
a  bounty  of  three  per  cent,  for  the  former  and  seven  for  the 
latter ;  but  the  trial  was  not  repeated,  for  it  produced  only  ex- 
pense ;  and  yet  was  better  than  mere  almsgiving  as  long  as  it  did 
not  increase  the  number  of  workmen  thus  unnaturally  sustained. 
The  Leghorn  trade  was  entirely  in  foreign  hands  and  the 
exchanges  once  so  lucrative  to  Florence  had  almost  wholly  set- 
tled in  the  former  city :  an  attempt  was  made  to  force  the 
banking  trade  back  on  the  metropolis,  but  without  producing 
any  effect  except  extreme  inconvenience  and  disorder  at  Leg- 
horn ;  the  law  was  consequently  repealed,  and  serv^ed  as  an 
additional  example  of  the  Grand  Duke's  folly. 
At  the  instigation  of  Redi,   Magalotti,  and  others  some 
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attention  was  directed  to  arts  and  sciences  and  the  celebrated 
Magliabecchi  the  friend  of  Cardinal  Leopoldo  did  honour  to  this 
reign  ;  yet  neither  science  nor  literature  were  usefully  or  sm- 
cerely  encouraged,  but  only  for  royal  vanity  or  convenience. 
The  sole  directors  of  public  instruction  at  this  time  being 
monks,  all  emulation  and  desire  of  literary  distinction  was 
gradually  destroyed  in  the  great  mass  of  their  pupils,  and  every 
principle  of  real  philosophy  became  a  stranger  to  their  schools : 
the  name  of  Galileo  had  become  a  reproacli ;  his  followers  were 
often  persecuted;  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  was  universally  and 
exclusively  adopted,  and  by  Cosimo's  express  command,  alone 
admitted  into  the  Pisan  University.  Thus  did  the  sovereign's 
weakness,  his  education,  early  habits,  passions,  disposition  and 
natural  character  unfortunately  combine  to  reduce  a  fine,  high- 
spirited,  and  peculiarly  intellectual  people  to  the  most  abject 
state  of  mental  and  physical  wretchedness  and  corrupt  mora- 
lity ;  at  a  time  too  when  other  nations  were  vigorously  shooting 
up  into  luxuriant  civilization,  and  when  unusual  firmness  and 
wisdom  were  required  to  maintain  the  character  and  even  the 
national  independence  of  Tuscany  amidst  the  shock  of  greater 
powers  *.  

CoTEMPORARY  MoNARCHS. — England:  Charles  II.  until  1685  ;  then  James 
TI.  until  168f];  then  William  of  Orange  and  Mary,  the  former  until  1702; 
then  Anne  until  1714;  George  I. of  Hanover. — France:  Louis  XIV.  until 
1715  ;  Regency  of  Orleans  and  Louis  XV. — Spain  :  Charles  II.  until  1700; 
War  of  Succession  between  Philip  V.,  Duke  of  Anjou,  of  France,  and  Charles 
III.  of  Austria  (Charles  Emperor  in  1711)  ;  Philip  V.~Portugal :  Peter  II.  to 
1707  ;  Joseph  to  1750.— Sicily  :  Victor  Amadeus  of  Savoy,  King  from  1713 
until  1720  ;  then  it  was  re-annexed  to  Naples  in  exchange  for  Sardinia.  Em- 
perors :  Leopold  to  1705  ;  Joseph  I.  to  1710 ;  Charles  VI. — Popes  :  Clement  X, 
until  1676;  Innocent  XI.  until  1689;  Alexander  VIIL until  1 69 1  ;InnocentXn. 
until  1700  ;  Clement  XI.  until  1721  ;  Innocent  XIII.  until  1724.— Poland  : 
Michael  I.  to  1673 ;  then  John  III.  (Sobieski)  until  1697  ;  then  Augustus  II. 
(of  Saxony)  ;  Rivalship  of  Stanislaus  I.  until  1709. — Naples  conquered  by 
Austria  in  1706. — Prussia:  Frederic  III.  Elector  of  Brandenburg  in  1688: 
King  of  Prussia  in  1701  ;  Frederic- William  I.  1713. — Sweden:  Charles  XI. 
until  1697;  then  Charles  XIL  to  1718;  then  Ulrica  Eleonora. —  Russia: 
Alexus  to  1695  ;  then  Peter  the  Great  until  1725. 

*  Galluzzi,  Storia,  Libri  vii.,  viii.,  ix. 
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FROM  A.D.    1723   TO    A.D.    1737- 


GIOVANNI  GASTONE. 

GRAND  DUKE   OF   TUSCANY. 


The  reign  of  Giovanni  Gastone,  seventh  and  last  Grand 
Duke  of  the  Medician  race,  was  like  the  last  years  of  his 
father's,  employed  in  one  long  vexatious  struggle 
for  national  independence.  He  mounted  the  throne 
at  fifty-three  years  of  age,  and  dispensing  with  the  empty  forms 
of  assumption  and  allegiance  seemed  to  take  the  reins  rather 
as  an  unavoidahle  and  hateful  task  than  an  object  of  ambition, 
or  any  generous  wish  for  the  amelioration  of  his  country. 
Attached  to  solitude  and  having  been  uniformly  excluded  from 
government,  although  his  taste  might  be  excusable  and  even  com- 
mendable, philosophy  should  have  suggested  that  the  existing 
opportunity  of  redressing  a  nation's  wrongs  was  neither  to  be 
lightly  neglected  nor  timidly  embraced  by  a  spirited  prince,  espe- 
cially by  one  who  himself  had  so  cruelly  suffered  from  tyranny. 
It  was  a  glorious  occasion  to  sacrifice  private  tastes  on  the  national 
altai'  and  drawdown  on  the  closing  days  of  his  family  the  blessings 
of  a  people  who  had  hitherto  generally  implored  the  deepest 
curses  on  its  head.  But  this  was  perhaps  too  much  to  expect 
from  a  Medici.  Nevertheless  John  Gaston  began  well  and 
popularly :  he  dismissed  all  the  spies  and  hypocritical  church- 
men who  had  surrounded  Cosimo  and  he  abolished  a  long  list 
of  pensions  granted  through  their  influence  to  Jews,  Turks, 
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heterodox  Catholics,  and  Protestant  heretics  ;  all  converted  or 
reclaimed  under  the  auspices  of  Tuscan  missionaries  backed  by 
these  solid  rewards,  popularly  called  ''Pensions  on  the  Creed,''  but 
which  formed  a  great  and  serious  chapter  in  public  expenditure. 
The  reduction  of  debt,  taxation,  and  useless  expense,  became  one 
of  Gaston's  primary  objects,  but  he  did  not  at  once  and  formally 
abolish  the  system  of  vexatious  meddling  \\-ith  domestic  morality. 
Nevertheless  his  condemnation  of  its  severe  execution  and 
his  openly  expressed  contempt  for  spies  and  informers,  soon 
mitigated  its  oppressive  character  and  gained  him  credit  with 
the  nation.  Imitating  Ferdinand  II.  he  mixed  freely  with 
his  subjects  and  showed  his  hatred  for  the  Electress  Anne  by 
excluding  her  from  public  affairs  while  the  Princess  Violante 
gained  an  influence  over  him  and  the  government  that  her 
virtue  and  amiability  are  said  to  have  justly  deseiTed.  The 
religious  gloom  of  Cosimo's  time  quickly  ceded  to  gaiety ;  even 
the  court  dress  was  changed  by  Gaston's  desii-e  from  the  old 
Florentine  habit  called  "  Da  Cittii "  to  the  prevailing  fashion 
of  Paris ;  and  instead  of  dark-robed  friars  clustering  about  the 
palace  or  gliding  like  evil  spirits  through  the  corridors,  all  the 
youth  and  beauty  of  Florence  were  soon  within  its  walls ; 
joyousness  soon  spread  around  and  was  gladly  hailed  by  the 
community  as  a  harbinger  of  better  days.  From  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Spanish  war  of  succession  Italy  began  to  feel  very 
sensibly  the  influence  of  foreign  manners ;  Naples  and  Lom- 
bardy  were  naturally  the  first  to  receive  new  impressions 
from  the  foreigners  who  swarmed  through  these  provinces, 
a  variation  of  dress,  freer  intercourse  with  women,  and  many 
other  innovations  succeeded,  so  that  ancient  customs,  once 
thought  decorous  modest  and  even  sacred,  now  became  old- 
fashioned  rustic  and  vulgar,  and  what  had  formerly  deserved 
commendation  was  now  ridiculed.  A  rapid  change  was  thus 
effected  in  every  part  except  Tuscany :  there  it  was  denounced 
by  the  clergy  as  a  triumph  of  corruption  sufficient  to  draw  down 
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Heaven's  vengeance  on  the  people,  so  that  every  means  were 
used  to  stop  its  progress,  and  hence  those  numerous  missionaries 
who  infested  all  the  land.  The  Electress  Palatine  had  already 
gained  popularity  by  relaxmg  these  severities,  but  Gaston  annihi- 
lated  them ;  pardons  went  forth,  penalties  were  remitted,  the 
exiles  returned,  and  even  the  public  prisons  cast  out  their  pale 
and  sickly  iimiates  to  enjoy  this  gleam  of  sunshine.  Cosimo's 
ministry  was  nevertheless  retained;  the  Grand  Prior  del  Bene 
and  Marquis  Rinucciui  dii'ected  the  cabinet;  the  first  had  been 
advanced  rather  by  favour  than  experience  ;  the  last  was  a  dis- 
tinguished diplomatist.  The  Cavaliere  Giraldi  a  man  neglected 
by  Cosimo  was  now  made  their  associate  and  with  the  Cavaliere 
Monte  Magni,  a  creature  of  that  prince,  took  the  burden  of 
pubhc  government  as  secretary  of  state  while  Gaston  reserved 
to  hims,elf  the  correspondence  with  his  ambassadors  at  foreign 
courts.  Forced  by  circumstances  to  pursue  his  father's  politics 
the  protest  of  Cambray  was  instantly  renewed  while  Elba  Leg- 
horn and  all  internal  defences  were  strengthened  against  Don 
Carlos,  who  was  considered  not  unlikely  to  make  a  sudden 
attempt  on  the  countiy. 

Gaston  was  invited  with  certain  indications  of  compulsion  to 
jom  the  quadruple  alliance,  in  order  to  secure  the  succession  of 
Don  Carlos ;  and  though  he  found  it  necessary  to  temporize 
with  Spain  lest  she  should  insist  on  the  introduction  of  Swiss 
troops  according  to  the  treaty  of  London,  it  became  also  expe- 
dient to  make  use  of  Austria  against  their  entrance  as  well  as 
to  retard  the  arrival  of  Don  Carios  himself.  All  idea  of  maintain- 
ing the  Senate's  decree  was  abandoned ;  for  as  Spain  had  ceded 
the  point  which  most  distressed  her  by  accepting  the  investi- 
tures and  consequently  the  feudal  supremacy  of  Austria,  she  was 
unhkely  to  support  an  act  whose  nullity  would  assist  her  im- 
mediate objects.  Gaston's  only  other  policy  was  to  secure  liis 
sister's  inheritance  of  the  vast  private  property  belonging  to 
them,  (for  his  enmity  did  not  extend  to  her  injury)  and  procure 
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compensation  for  that  portion  of  it  which  had  been  spent  in 
public  improvements.  Besides  the  allodial  possessions  in 
Urbino,  many  Tuscan  fiefs  had  been  purchased  and  incorpo- 
rated with  the  crown  :  ports,  fortresses,  the  whole  of  the  artil- 
lery and  other  property,  along  with  numerous  palaces  and  ^^llas 
full  of  precious  furniture  and  specimens  of  art,  were  acquired 
by  the  private  funds  of  the  Medici.  Amongst  these  acquisitions 
the  town  and  district  of  Pontremoli  formed  no  inconsiderable 
portion,  and  so  entire  a  disregard  of  justice  could  scarcely  be 
imagined  as  to  deprive  the  Electress  of  this  inheritance ;  but 
Spain  not  being  supposed  equal  to  such  a  purchase,  the  giving 
her  possession  of  them  at  Gaston's  death  would  as  was  thought 
secure  better  terms  from  his  successor.  Believing  therefore 
that  a  simple  renewal  of  the  Cambray  protest  would  be  suffi- 
cient and  all  negotiation  with  Spain  discontinued,  the  only  plan 
was  to  delay  the  arrival  of  Don  Carlos  and  by  avoiding  the 
threatened  garrisons  still  preserve  at  least  a  show  of 
national  independence.  Circumstances  seemed  now 
to  favour  this  object,  for  Dubois  and  Stanhope  the  two  principal 
authors  of  the  treaty  of  London  were  dead;  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  followed  them  soon  after ;  Philip  V.  had  abdicated  in 
favour  of  Louis  Prince  of  the  Asturias  ;  Louis  XV.  had 
assumed  the  government  of  France,  and  his  minister's  sen- 
timents varied  from  those  of  his  predecessor.  Prince  An- 
tonio of  Parma  at  the  age  of  forty-five  prepared  to  marry, 
and  Louis  of  Spain  being  expected  to  differ  somewhat  from  the 
views  of  his  step-mother,  the  general  course  of  European  politics 
seemed  not  unlikely  to  take  such  a  turn  as  eventually  might 
annul  the  treaty  of  London.  This  expectation  was  secretly 
promoted  by  Charles  VI.  from  whom  both  England  and  Hol- 
land had  been  partly  alienated  by  his  venturing  to  establish  a 
mercantile  company  at  Ostend  which  affected  their  interests 
and  encouraged  Spain  to  a  more  open  contention  with  Austria, 
while  the  investiture  of  Siena  demanded  by  Gaston  from  the 
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Emperor  conformably  to  Cosimo's  final  act  in  1 7 1 2,  gave  strength 
to  their  quarrel.     Gaston  however  would  take  no  part  in  it, 
asserting  that  he  merely  followed  the  last  precedent  and  was 
compelled   to   acknowledge   the  claims  of  that  party  which 
could  most  easily  annoy  him.     All  this  convinced  Spain  of 
his  leaning  to  Austria  and  produced  new  demands  about  the 
Swiss  garrisons,  with  a  resolution  of  forcing  his  consent  to 
receive   Don  Carlos   by  stoutly  insisting  in  congress  on  the 
immediate  execution  of  the  fifth  article  of  the  quadruple  treaty. 
On  the  part  of  Austria  this  was  met  by  a  formal  denial  un- 
less with  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany 's  approbation,  who  by  that 
treaty  was  to  remain  unmolested  :  this  was  incompatible  with 
the  presence  of  foreign  troops,  wherefore  Gaston  was  secretly 
urged  to  be  resolute  in  his  opposition :  the  new  Pope  Bene- 
dict XIII.  was  supposed  to  be  on  the  same  side  wliile  Parma 
from  dislike  to  the  emperor  promoted  the  Spanish  policy.  Long 
discussions  succeeded ;  Austria  would  hear  of  no  other  ques- 
tion until  this  was  settled,  and  finally  the  mediating  powers 
threatened  a  dissolution  of  congress.     The  hopes  of  Tuscany 
were  further  revived  by  Spain's  dissatisfaction  with  England 
and  Holland,  (who  were  accused  of  mere  selfishness  about  mer- 
cantile interests)  and  her  determination  to  commence  a  private 
treaty  with  Gaston,  which  was  only  arrested  by  the  death  of 
Louis,  and  Philip's  consequent  re-assumption  of  the  throne. 
This  circumstance   coupled  with  the  delicate  health  of  Fer- 
dinand Prince  of  Asturias,  by  bringing  Don   Carlos  nearer 
the  throne  rendered  the  nation  averse  to  his  quitting  Spain. 
Philip  however  made   a  show  of  forcing   Gaston's 
acquiescence,  but  was  too  weak  and  too  anxious  for 
peace  to  brave  the  power  of  Austria  and  both  cabinets  were 
weary  of  the  quarrel,  which  only  gave  the  mediating  powers  a 
greater  ascendancy.     A  separate  treaty  was  therefore  concluded 
at  Vienna  independent  of  both  France  and  England  with  whom 
Spain  and  Austria  were  dissatisfied  :  its  object  was  a  union  of 
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both  monarchies,  a  commercial  arrangement,  and  the  Tuscan 
succession,  but  without  foreign  garrisons  either  in  Tuscany  or 
Parma.  Don  Carlos  was  to  ascend  the  throne  at  Gaston's  death 
by  virtue  of  the  investitures  already  conceded,  and  the  mer- 
cantile establishment  fixed  at  Ostend  was  to  be  more  secureh' 
rooted  by  reciprocal  privileges,  in  despite  of  the  dissatisfaction  of 
both  Holland  and  England.  The  immediate  effect  of  this  was 
a  closer  union  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  congress  at  Cambray,  and  general  surprise  at  the 
secrecy  and  novelty  of  such  arrangements.  Although  the 
Grand  Duke  was  thus  relieved  from  the  apprehension  of  foreign 
troops  he  could  neither  count  on  the  forbearance  of  Spain  nor  on 
the  duration  of  this  treaty,  and  as  his  maxim  was  to  gain  time 
witliout  committing  himself,  he  ordered  the  former  protest  to 
be  renewed  before  the  separation  of  congress,  rejecting  every 
proposition  not  based  upon  his  untouched  sovereign  preroga- 
tives and  Florentine  liberty.  Tliis  dechiration  was  denounced 
by  the  Spanish  minister  Iliperada  as  an  insolent  act  that  would 
ruin  Tuscany ;  but  England  France  and  Austria  assured  Gas- 
ton that  no  violence  would  be  allowed,  and  Philip  on  seeing 
this  resolute  conduct  wanted  the  emperor  either  by  force  or 
persuasion  to  compel  him  to  declare  Don  Carlos  Grand  Prince 
of  Tuscany  and  procure  the  Senate's  sanction  to  the  act. 
Charles  VI.  had  never  recognized  that  title,  which  had  been 
assumed  by  Cosimo  III.  for  the  heir-apparent  when  he  himself 
received  the  dignity  of  Royal  Highness,  and  declined  any  means 
except  persuasion  but  amused  Philip  with  the  hopes  of  a  mar- 
riage between  Don  Carlos  and  an  archduchess  in  order  to 
detach  him  from  France  Prussia  and  the  maritime  powers 
who  had  just  concluded  a  treaty  to  keep  the  peace  of  Europe. 
War  nevertheless  appeared  in  clear  perspective  and  was  pre- 
pared for ;  Charles  VI.  in  particular  perceived  that  he  was 
principally  aimed  at,  and  Holland  showed  that  its  chief  object 
was  to  suppress  the  commerce  of  Ostend. 
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Firm  in  the  simple  course  he  had  begun  and  secretly  en- 
couraged by  Austria,  Gaston  turned  his  mind  from 
politics  to  the  reHef  of  his  people  and  to  amusements:  ^'^'  ^^^^' 
Florence  had  now  become  the  seat  of  gaiety,  and  the  Princess 
Violante's  cheerfulness  spread  itself  everywhere,  while  the 
abolition  of  much  oppressive  taxation  showed  a  real  wish  of 
lightening  the  public  burdens  which  was  not  unappreciated. 
His  aversion  to  the  punishment  of  deatli  was  another  source  of 
popularity,  and  in  some  measure  restored  the  natural  joyous 
character  of  the  people,  previously  so  repressed  by  Cosimo 's  con- 
tinual and  shocking  executions.  Commerce  industry  and  agri- 
culture once  more  showed  signs  of  life  ;  and  literature,  be- 
sides the  sovereign's  countenance,  found  a  zealous  patroness  in 
Violante  of  Bavaria  who  encouraged  genius  in  eveiy  form :  she 
took  especial  pleasui'e  in  the  art  of  extemporaneous  poetry  which 
Bernardo  Perfetti  of  Siena  seems  to  have  carried  to  a  degree  of 
perfection  that  finally  won  the  laurel  crown  which  had  been 
neglected  since  Petrarca's  day ;  for  Tasso  died  while  it  was 
preparing  for  him.  The  easiness  of  manners  now  prevailing 
at  Florence  was  condemned  by  Cosimo's  followers,  and  the 
(irand  Duke's  partiality  for  a  bevy  of  gay  licentious  young  men 
known  as  the  ''Paispanti,''  from  the  "  Ilusjm;'  a  piece  of  money 
m  wliich  they  received  their  weekly  allowance,  was  blamed  as 
an  encoumgement  of  depravity.  The  censure  might  have 
been  just,  for  from  strict  religious  forms  and  the  extreme 
of  bigotiy  nations  plunge  into  licentiousness,  and  Gaston  with 
considerable  qualifications  and  acquu'ements  was  driven  by 
chcumstances  into  some  of  the  most  disgusting  vices  of  our 
nature.  He  however  distinguished  favoui*  from  justice,  and 
the  former  was,  amongst  his  companions,  no  protection  against 
the  latter,  but  his  natural  mildness  was  ever  prompting  him 
to  mercy :  all  these  things  combined  so  closely  to  alter  pubhc 
opinion  that  the  coming  extinction  of  the  Medici  began  to  be 
no  longer  considered  a  blessing  by  the  Tuscan  people. 
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The  death  of  Francesco  Faniese  Duke  of  Panna  in  the 
spring  of  17*27  brought  hopes  of  a  change  in  Tuscan 
poUtics,  and  his  brother  Prince  Antonio's  projected 
marriage  started  the  question  of  liis  son  s  succession  to  the 
grand  duchy  instead  of   Don  Carlos ;    this  was   warmly  dis- 
cussed by  Spain  and  the  allies  of  Hanover ;  l)ut  amidst  the  din 
of  warUke  preparations  the   voice  of  peace  was  heard  and 
another  congress  assembled  at  Cambray.  Gaston  still  remained 
firm  in  his  resolution  against  all  the  efforts  of  Spain  to  move 
him,  and  agtun  repeated  his  former  protest,  Cardinal  Fleuiy 
Louis  the  Fifteenth's  plenipotentiary  undertaking  the  office  of 
mediator  and  Tuscan  advocate.     A  slight  indisposition  of  the 
Grand  Duke  was  purjiosely  represented  as  a  mortal 
illness  by  the  Spanish  and  Austrian  ambassadors  at 
Florence,  and  an  imperial  edict  instantly  called  on  the  Tuscans 
to  acknowledge  Don  Carlos  when  Gaston  expired.     This  dis- 
gusting conduct  caused  him  to  remonstrate  against  such  dis- 
turbance of  his  government   and   tempting  of   his  subjects' 
fidelity.     New  and  unsuccessful  negotiations  followed,  offers 
were  made  and  rejected,  and  though  Austria  showed  no  dis- 
pleasure at  Gaston's  pertinacity  the  Spanish  Cabinet  managed 
so  as  to  have  legal  documents  drawn  up  for  caiTying  the  treaty 
of  Vienna  into  effect :  they  were  addressed  to  Don  Carlos,  the 
Electress  Anne,  and  the  Florentine  senate,  with  full  powers  for 
Count  Borromeo  to  put  the  first  in  possession  of  Tuscany  at 
John  Gaston's  death,  and  if  necessar\^  by  force  of  arms.     Fur- 
nished with  such  documents  the  Spanish  and  Austrian  plenipo- 
tentiaries repah-ed  to  the  second   congress  of  Cambray.     It 
would  be  idle  to  continue  this  long  and  w^eary  narrative  of 
alternate  menace  flattery  and  persuasion,  the  incessant  negoti- 
ations of  Spain  and  Austria,  and  Gaston's  unalterable  firmness 
without  being  able  to  effect  any  decisive  result.     Fleury  on 
the  part  of  France  and  Walpole  on  that  of  England  advocated 
the  cause  of  Tuscany,  but  both  were  tied  by  the  treaty  of 
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London,  and  a  secret  agreement  signed  at  Madrid  in  1721 
bound  the  former  not  to  object  to  the  Tuscan  garrisons  if  com- 
posed of  Spaniards  instead  of  Swiss,  which  was  confirmed  by 
a  second  treaty  includmg  England.  The  congress  then  removed 
to  Soissons  where  a  provisional  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  and 
the  question  of  Tuscany  left  untouched,  but  the  Spanish 
plenipotentiary  would  hear  of  no  business  until  satis- 
faction should  be  given  on  this  point,  and  he   returned  to 
Madrid  with  the  find  propositions  of  congress  comprised  in 
two  articles,  by  which  the  influence  of  Austria  France  and 
England  was  to  be  exerted  for  the  purpose  of  makmg  the  Grand 
Duke  accept  Don  Carlos  without  troops,  and  sLx  months  allowed 
for  the  kmg's  decision,  after  which  force  was  to  become  legitimate. 
The  Queen  Elizabeth  Famese  governed  Spain ;  and  her 
pertinacity  coupled  with  the  necessity  of  seeing  the  American 
treasure-ships  safe  in  port  caused  a  delay  that  kept  Europe  in 
suspense  :  her  plan  was  to  gain  both  England  and  France  and 
with  them  their  Dutch  and  German  allies ;  this  she  thought 
would  force  Austria  to  admit  Spanish  troops  into  Tuscany  or 
else  to  declare  its  real  sentiments  on  the  proposed  marriage  of 
Don  Carlos  to  an  archduchess.       Meanwliile  an  armament 
assembled  at  Cadiz,  as  was  said  to  occupy  the  duchy  of  Massa 
then  about  to  be  purchased  by  Spain,  but  really  to  second  the 
negotiations;  in  this  she  completely  succeeded,  both  France 
and  England  consenting  to  assist  her  views  in  despite  of  Aus- 
tria.    The  conferences  were  secretly  held  at  Seville  where  the 
court  resided ;  the  eyes  of  Europe  were  fixed  on  Cadiz  where 
the  ai-mament  was  prepared;  and  Austrian  troops  moved  rapidly 
on  Tuscany  :  Padre  Ascanio  the  Spanish  minister  at  Florence 
remonstrated  against  the  impropriety  of  causing  a  war  on  so 
trifling  a  point  as  the  introduction  of  foreign  garrisons,  but  was 
met  by  an  exposition  of  the  greater  impropriety  of  preserving 
peace  by  tamely  suffering  injustice,  and  thus  abandonmg  the 
common  cause  of  nations  and  individuals ;  for  the  right  and 
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even  duty  of  self-defence  was  common  to  all.  The  dislocation 
of  Gaston's  ankle  by  a  fall  occasioned  another  rumour  of  his 
death ;  the  warlike  preparations  continued  ;  the  British  allies 
accepted  all  the  Spanish  propositions,  and  at  Seville  on  the 
sixth  of  November  a  treaty  was  signed  by  Spain  E' ranee  and 
England  with  an  invitation  to  Holland,  by  which  six  thousand 
Spanish  iroops  were  to  be  immediately  introduced  into  Tuscany 
Paraia  and  Placentia,  and  every  means  used  to  insure  them  a 
friendly  reception  from  both  sovereigns.  An  oath  of  obedience 
was  to  be  immediately  made  to  these  princes  in  everything  not 
opposed  to  the  succession  of  Don  Carlos,  and  the  troops  were  to 
be  withdrawn  when  he  shoukl  be  in  secure  possession  of  tiie 
throne,  which  was  to  be  defended  by  the  allies  against  everv 
aggression.  By  the  secret  articles  a  peiiod  of  four  months  was 
allowed  for  a  final  arrangement  with  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany, and  sk  more  ere  the  treaty  were  put  in  execution.  This 
*  T.  ,-o,  document  was  presented  on  the  sixth  of  JanuaiT  178(i 
by  the  b  rench  and  English  ministers  at  Florence,  with 
an  intimation  that  after  accepting  the  two  principal  conditions 
John  Gaston  might  look  fur  every  attention  from  the  Spanish 
monarch  and  his  confederates.  Such  an  annunciation  was 
expected,  but  the  Grand  Duke  remained  firm,  and  aware  of  the 
Emperor's  sentiments  resolved  to  defend  himself  to  the  last  for 
the  chance  of  a  favourable  change.  A  skilfully-managed  discus- 
sion was  accordingly  continued  until  the  movements  of  Austrian 
troops  showed  that  at  Vienna  it  was  considered  as  a  declaration 
of  war ;  and  to  mortify  Philip  the  Grand  Duke  was  ordered  to 
receive  the  uivestiture  of  Siena  at  Milan,  while  he  was  en- 
couraged to  remain  firm  without  breaking  off  the  conferences. 
A  public  declaration  was  simultaneously  despatched  which  though 
binding  him  to  act  with  Austria  pledged  her  to  nothing,  and 
yet  was  so  for  satisfactorj-  as  it  strengthened  him  against  the 
allies  who  offered  no  terms  but  a  simple  acceptance  or  refusal 
of  the  two  chief  conditions.     Austria's  promptness  startled  the 
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negotiators  and  gave  an  opportmiity  of  which  Gaston  dexterously 
availed  himself  by  declaring,  that  as  the  option  of  treating  sepa- 
rately was  denied  him  by  Austrian  menaces  he  would  be  wrong 
in  exposing  Tuscany  to  all  the  horrors  of  war;  wherefore  until 
the  ,ues  ion  of  a  breach  of  the  treaties  of  London  and  Vienna 
were  settled  between  Austria  and  the  allied  powers  he  could 
neither  continue  negotiations  nor  consent  to  the  admission  of 
troops,  but  that  every  act  leading  to  the  suspension  of  war 
would  benefit  Don  Carlos.    This  was  seconded  by  a  further 
reenforcement  of  the  threatened  garrisons  besides  a  muster  of 
Austrian  t^'oops  on  the Lunigiana  frontier;  and  increased  rancour 
between  the  disputants  with  an  attempt  to  involve  the  whole 
empire  in  the  quarrel  was  the  consequence.     The  order  for 
investiture  was  repeated;  fresh  alarms  menaces  excuses  and 
.leclarations  followed  on  every  side;  the  allies  declared  obedi- 

rr.?.^     T'f^''^'""'^  ^^^^"^^^Ives ;  Spain  threatened  to 
e  cheat  the  duchy;  Gaston  still  maintained  that  he  was  not 
he  ai'bitrator  between  contendhig  powers  but  compelled  to  obev 
the  stronger  ;  the  Cadiz  expedition  was  augmented  ;  the  allied 
con  nigents  were  assembling  ;  and   thirty  thousand  Austrians 
whitened  the  p  ains  of  Lombardy.    MarsM  Daun  offered  them 
-;  Florence ;   Padre  Ascanio  menaced  Tuscany  with  desola- 
tion, and  Spain   complained  of  the  injustice  of  refusing  her 
garrisons.     The  nearer  roll  of  the  thunder  alarmed  Gaston 
who  equal  y  fearful  of  war  in  Tuscany  and  too  close  a  coni 
nexion  with  Austria,  consented  to  an  immediate  successor  but 
stdl  rejected  the  troops ;  the  softened  tone  adopted  by  Spain 
•^  gam  furtber  concessions  failed,  for  he  yet  looked \o  the 
:f  ^7  of  some   link   in  the  chain  that  bound  him,  or  to 
ineiLr        '"^  ^^''  ^'^"ssitudes  of  a  war  which  appeared 

But  notwithstanding  that  pens  and  tongues  were  in  fierce 
action  throughout  Europe,  that  swords  were  glittering,  and 
tiie  whole  empire  in  a  ferment  through  the  spirit  of  its  chief; 
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that  warlike  preparations  resounded  from  the  Danube  to  the  Po, 
from  the  Tagus  to  the  Amo;  yet  all  parties  were  secretly  inclined 
to  tranquillity.  The  (J  rand  Duke  made  his  proposals  througlj 
Fleury ;  they  were  answered  by  Spain  almost  in  the  words  of 
the  treaty,  with  a  mere  promise  that  Tuscany  should  nut  be 
the  seat  of  war ;  that  Leghorn  should  have  the  Spanish  com- 
merce ;  that  the  electress  should  be  a  member  of  the  cabinet 
with  the  title  and  honours  of  a  grand  duchess  ;  but  that  the 
treaty  of  Seville  would  not  be  relinquished,  (iaston  parried 
this  blow  as  well  as  he  could  by  again  representing  his  power- 
lessuess  in  the  talons  of  Austria,  but  still  holding  to  his  last 
declaration  offered  to  receive  Don  Carlos  during  his  own  life- 
time with  all  the  honours  of  a  Tuscan  prince,  and  bound 
himself  by  the  most  solemn  acts  of  the  Florentine  state  to  se- 
cure his  succession. 

After  this,  seeing  the  utter  impossibility  of  preserving  his 
independence  against  such  a  combination  of  force  and  injustice, 
and  wearied  with  the  struggle,  Gaston  at  once  abandoned 
public  affairs  and  retiring  into  the  recesses  of  his  palace  be- 
came invisible  to  all  but  the  few  ministers  who  enjoyed  liis 
confidence,  the  youth  who  assisted  in  driving  away  his  melan- 
choly, and  his  infamous  favourite  Giuliano  Dami  to  whom  he 
especially  and  completely  resigned  himself,  ^his  man  was 
the  son  of  a  labourer  in  the  neighl)Ourhood  of  Florence,  after- 
wards a  nightman,  then  a  menial  seiTant  to  the  Marquis  Fer- 
dinando  Capponi,  whence  he  was  promoted  to  the  royal  senice. 
Insinuating,  handsome,  and  obsequious,  he  soon  gained  an  in- 
lluence  over  Gaston  and  accompanying  him  into  Bohemia  was 
the  origin  and  promoter  of  all  that  prince's  debaucher}%  for. 
disgusted  with  home,  he  preferred  the  society  of  low  Florentine 
attendants  to  that  of  nobles  who  disliked  him  as  an  intruding 
foreigner.  His  tastes  soon  became  entirely  depraved  by  fre- 
quenting the  lowest  taverns,  drinking  deep,  associating  witli 
the  worthless,  joining  their  orgies,  carousals,  gaming,  affrays 


and  general  debauchery.     Excess  soon  led  to  crime  ;  the  most 
disgusting  vices  were  said  to  have  been  practised  with  Giuliano 
Dami  and  otliers ;    they  were  continued  during  his  visit  to 
Paris  and  clung  to  liis  skirts  at  Florence  where  finally  the 
"  Ruspantl "  became  tlie  salaried  panders  and  subjects  of  his 
concupiscence.     These  as  it  is   said   amounted   to   two  hun- 
•h-ed  low-lived  foreigners  of  all  nations,  and  a  hundred  native 
gentlemen  led  by  Dami  who  was  made  chamberiain  of  the 
palace  and  a  I'loreiiline  citizen !     He  shared  too  in  all  the 
ma.rristracies,  was  the  great  dispenser  of  pardons  and  royal 
^a-ace,  the  sole  head  of  domestic  affairs,  and  the  only  channel 
of  royal  audience.     With  the  business  of  government  he  was 
not  allowed  ostensibly  to  interfere  nor  to  hitercept  the  course 
of  justice,  but  in  every  other   act   of  Gaston   liis   influence 
was  unbounded.     It  was  believed  that  the  Grand  Duke  made 
use  of  this  base  minion  expressly  to  mortify  the  noble  para- 
sites  of  his  fathers  old  court  who  preferred  exclusion  before 
the  indignity  of  bending  to  any  tiling  short  of  illustrious  infamy. 
The  anti-court   party  was   conse.iuently   strong   in   Florence 
where  open  vice  and  harmless  gaiety  were  at  issue  with  occult 
wickedness  and  deep  hypocrisy :  imputations  of  religious  in- 
fidelity were  scattered  profusely  over  the  courtiers,  this  being 
ihe  usual  weapon  of  theological  and  political  malignity  in  evei^ 
c.^e  and  country,  from  Socrates  downwards,  against  the  noblest 
and  most  sacred  leaders  of  reform.     Friars  priests  and  spies, 
:dl  the  satellites  of  Cosimo,  driven  as  they  were  in  ridicule  from 
•••)urt,  most  acrimoniously  attacked  the  altered  manners  of  the 
il'iy.  nor  did   Traston  8  moral   conduct  leave   them   without 
>-n-ong  foundation  for  rebuke.    The  transalpine  customs,  whicli 
I'enetrated  into   every   rank   of  society,   although   they  pro- 
bably carried  no  additional  vices  to  Florence,  received  their 
share  of  censure ;  international  communication  had  become 
more  frequent  in  consequence  of  political  events  which  brought 
so  many  countries  into  closer  contact  either  of  friendship  or 
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enmity ;  iVum  the  uumerous  foreign  establisliments  at  Leghorn 
also  flowed  a  continual  stream  of  itinerant  strangei-s,  who  being 
no  longer  repelled  by  the  religious  frowns  of  Cosimo  crowded  to 
the  gaieties  of  Florence,  and  thus  by  a  reciprocal  communication  of 
new  ideas  habits  and  customs  the  Florentines  were  gradually 
iissimilated  to  other  European  nations.  All  tlie  devotees 
under  the  electress  warred  against  this  and  unsparingly  taunted 
Gaston  with  his  licentiousness,  while  the  young  gay  and  careless 
revelled  even  to  excess  in  their  recovered  freedom,  and  many 
that  were  themselves  virtuous  scrupled  not  to  excuse  the  errors 
of  a  prince  who  had  restored  them  to  social  enjoyment.  Dis- 
posed to  anything  1  ut  a  return  to  the  murky  atmosphere 
wlience  they  had  just  escaped  and  detesting  the  electress,  they 
hailed  her  exclusion  from  power  by  the  treaty  of  London  as  a 
blessed  dispensation  which  promised  the  long  continuance  of 
their  present  liberty.  This  jar  of  opinions  also  pervaded  the 
ministr}' ;  but  amongst  the  masses  a  successor  was  desired  who 
would  rigidly  maintain  Gaston's  principles  of  goveniment  the 
benefit  of  which  thev  felt,  while  his  vices  were  hidden  in  the 
distance,  or  but  dimly  seen.  Such  discord  inclined  Spain  and 
Austria,  probal)ly  with  good  foundation,  to  believe  in  the  ex- 
istence of  a  strong  republican  party  quite  ready  to  dispute  the 
treaty  of  London,  the  more  so  as  Gaston  liberally  tolerated 
any  expression  of  political  opinions  consistent  with  public  tran- 
quillity, and  feehng  that  national  independence  was  no  more, 
confined  himself  to  the  single  object  of  saving  his  people  from 
tlie  calamities  of  unnecessary  w^ar. 

The  death  of  Benedict  XI I L  gave  Italy  some  hopes  of  a 
successor  possessed  of  sufficient  character  to  become  an  effec- 
tual mediator  by  saving  Europe  from  convulsion,  and  Car- 
dinal Corsini's  election  under  the  name  of  Clement  Xt.  rather 
strengthened  this  expectation.  The  crisis  was  however  too  strong, 
and  parties  too  equally  matched  and  excited  for  mere  reason  un- 
supported by  physical  force  to  influence ;  and  the  imperial  coni- 
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mand  for   Gaston  to  receive  the    Senese  investiture  without 
delay  was  considered  by  the  allies  as  an  open  declaration  of  war. 
Padre  Ascanio  who  spared  neither  protests  nor  menaces,  was 
seconded  by  the  French  and  English  ministers  at  Florence  ; 
Gaston  still    averred  his  inability  to   resist   unless  the  dis- 
putants made  some  compromise  amongst  themselves,  in  which 
case  he  was  ready  to  acquiesce.     On  the  third  of  August  the 
investiture  took  place  by  proxy  at  Milan,  whereupon  Leghorn 
was  threatened  on  one  side  and  the  Baron  de  Molck  sent  by 
Marshal  Daun  to  demand  Gaston's  leave  for  the  occupation  of 
that  city  by  the  Austrians  on  the  other,  but  Gaston  refused 
this  as  inexpedient.     Better  feelings  soon  influenced  the  allies, 
who  seconded  by  the  palpable  interest  of  Don  Carlos  together 
with  that  of  the  nations  established  at  Leghorn,  supported  by 
Pope  Clement's  mediation,  made  them  declare  Tuscany  entirely 
exempt  from  hostilities :  Gaston  then  offered  to  receive  the 
Spanish  prince  with  a  native  body  guard  provided  that  the 
garrisons  were  not  mentioned ;  but  this  was  mistaken  for  fear 
and  Spain  hastened  her  preparations  though  slackly  assisted 
by  the  allies.     Gaston  was  again  urged  and  again  refused  to 
admit  Austrian  garrisons;  this  encouraged  the  confederates  to 
proclaim  Tuscan  neutrality  on  that  particular  condition,  which 
was  considered  at  Vienna  as  a  mere  artifice  but  still  restored 
a  liaiidle  to  negotiations  that  had  been  broken  off  by  the  refusal 
of  any  terms  not  based  on  the  introduction  of  Spanish  troops. 
The  allies  still  delayed ;  papal  ministers  influenced  the  Spanish 
queen;  her  fleet  was  dismantled;  the  Austrians  retired  into 
Lombardy;  the  approach  of  winter  suspended  hostilities,  gave 
time  for  reflection,  and  ultimately  for  fresh  negotiations.     This 
delay  convinced   most  of  the  allies  that  they  were 
playing  the  Spanish  game  without  an  adequate  recom-  ^'^'  ^^^^' 
pense,  and  that  a  marriage  between  Don  Carlos  and  an  Austrian 
pnncess   might  idtimately  unite  the  Italian  provinces  under 
one  sovereign,  which  joined  with  other  political  and  mercantile 
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objects,  made  each  think  of  treating  separately  with  the  Em- 
peror, at  a  moment  too  when  the  Duke  of  Parma's  death  seemed 
more  likely  to  accelerate  than  suspend  hostilities.  This  prime 
expired  in  January  leaving  the  duchy  to  an  expected  child ; 
but  general  Stanipa  instantly  marched  six  thousand  Austrians 
into  the  Parmesan,  declaring  that  it  would  be  restored,  if 
necessarj',  after  the  result  of  the  Duchess's  conlinement  were 
known.  Gaston  felt  this  to  be  a  type  of  his  own  fate,  and  his 
subjects  as  an  omen  of  their  countrj^'s  destiny;  hut  the  event  was 
quietly  taken  by  both  the  Bourbon  cabinets,  and  on  the  sixteenth 
of  March  ^Ir.  Piobinson  signed  a  treaty  between  England  and 
Austria  which  led  to  a  second  with  Spain  and  united  HoIUukI 
to  the  Emperor.  A  guarantee  of  the  "  Pragmatic  Sanction," 
includmg  the  disputed  article  of  Spanish  garrisons  in  Tuscany 
and  Parma,  formed  its  base;  and  as  regarded  those  states 
it  was  a  mere  repetition  of  the  treaties  of  Seville  London 
and  Vienna ;  the  two  last  having  been  alone  acknowled«?ed  bv 
Austria.  This  proceeding  convinced  Gaston  that  he  was  not 
more  secure  in  the  hands  of  friends  than  foes,  seeing  that  ii 
convention  in  which  he  was  so  deeply  interested  could  be 
signed  by  the  former  without  even  consulting  liim  on  the 
subject.  The  Spanish  ambassador  at  Vienna,  now  occupied 
himself  in  reconciling  Philip  and  Charles,  and  as  the  Duchess 
of  Parma's  pregnancy  proved  false,  he  demanded  that  pro- 
vince for  Don  Carlos.  All  these  vexations  combined  to  make 
the  Grand  Duke  relinquish  eveiy  idea  of  national  indepen- 
dence and  by  one  decided  act  connect  himself  exclusively  with 
Spain  rather  thim  tamely  succumb  to  the  caprice  of  two  in- 
terested monarchs  :  this  was  hastened  by  the  demand  of  Padre 
Ascanio  for  an  avowal  of  his  intentions,  and  Princess  Vio- 
lante's  death  so  augmented  his  sorrows  that  abandoning  the 
affair  entirely  to  ministers  he  again  shrunk  into  obscurity. 
Violante  was  a  serious  loss  to  all  Tuscany ;  her  virtues  were 
appreciated,  her  talents  admired,  her  beneficence  felt;   she 
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was  lamented  by  the  learned,  the  friendless  and  the  gay  :  the 
arts  acknowledged  her  protecting  hand,  and  the  modesty  of 
genius  had  no  need  to  shrink  from  wealthy  insolence  in  her 
halls  or  presence  :  cheerfulness  followed  her  steps,  and  even 
the  gloomy  Cosimo  was  influenced  by  her  virtues  :  her  heart 
had  been  her  husband  s,  but  respect  and  attention  was  all  he 
gave  her  in  return.  She  never  complained.  She  received  the 
golden  rose  from  Pope  Benedict  as  a  tribute  to  her  numerous 
virtues ;  the  tears  of  a  nation  traced  her  epitaph ;  her  monu- 
ment was  in  their  hearts  !  Between  Spam  and  Austria  it 
was  difficult  for  Tuscany  to  negotiate,  even  though  willing  to 
surrender  its  liberty :  the  displeasure  of  either  might  in  a 
moment  have  fdled  all  the  land  with  war,  and  a  new  conven- 
tion signed  by  England  at  Seville  confirming  the  former  treaty, 
showed  the  inutility  of  expecting  any  postponement  of  its 
execution  !  The  Grand  Duke  took  a  more  dignified  course  by 
treating  directly  and  independently  with  Spain  wherefore  a 
treaty  was  signed  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  July  in  which  neither 
imperial  supremacy  nor  foreign  garrisons  were  openly  men- 
tioned, the  latter  being  deprecated  in  a  secret  article  with  a 
conditional  promise  of  letting  them  march  through  Tuscany  to 
Parma.  About  the  same  time,  in  consequence  of  Louis  the 
Fifteenth's  denial  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  Charles  VI. 
endeavoured  to  deprive  France  of  her  allies,  and  a  convention 
was  signed  by  the  Duke  of  Leria  to  secure  Don  Carlos's  suc- 
cession in  conformity  with  all  preceding  treaties,  leaving  Gaston 
the  option  of  accepting  it  within  two  months  or  of  submitting 
to  force.  Great  was  the  surprise  of  Austria  when  she  became 
acquainted  with  the  convention  of  Florence  and  it  was  promptly 
opposed  for  not  containing  a  formal  acknowledgment  of  impe- 
rial supremacy,  for  not  expressly  stipulating  the  admission  of 
foreign  troops,  and  for  granting  to  the  Electress  Palatine  the 
title  of  Grand  Duchess  of  Tuscany :  it  was  also  repudiated 
as  infringing  on  the  imperial  prerogative  and  being  at  variance 
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with  all  former  treaties  ;  but  the  other  powers  although  coincid- 
ing in  this  opinion  applauded  Gaston's  conduct.     This  con- 
vention was  but  partially  and  provisionally  ratified  even  by 
Spain,  the  rest  insisting  on  its  nullity  unless  sanctioned  by 
them  after  the  treaty  of  Vienna  should  be  refused  by  Tuscany. 
At  length  the  Grand  Duke  convinced  tliat  the  struggle  was 
useless ;   seeing  the  act  regarded  as  a  mere  private  agreement ; 
finding  that  he  was  opposed  by  all,  threatened  by  all,  sacn- 
hced  by  all ;  finally  determined  to  acquiesce  in  the  treaty  of 
Vienna ;  but  he  simultaneously  deposited  a  secret  protest  in  the 
Archbishop  of  Pisa's  hands  declaring  that  violence  alone  con- 
strained him  to  sign  that  treaty  and  therefore  his  people  were 
left,  and  he  meant  them  to  be  left,  free  and  independent  as  when 
they  first  fell  under  the  Medician  government.    This  truly  was 
not  saying  much,  but   the  proceedings  of  the  allied  powers, 
with  a  shade  of  difference  for  Holland,  was  marked  from  first 
to  last  by  a  shameless  contempt  of  justice,  unnecessary^  insult 
to  a  helpless  nation,  a  heartless  and  indefensible  trampling  on 
the  last  remnant  of  an  ancient  and  illustrious  house  ;  for  with 
all  their  faults  they  were  illustrious  ;  and  by  a  selfish  insatiable 
ambition  wliich,  too  ravenous  to  await  the  course  of  nature, 
vulture-like  devoured  the  helpless  victim  while  yet  alive  and 
in  its  agony !     England,  to  her  shame  be  it  spoken,  was  one 
of  the  principal  actors  in  this  disgraceful  transaction,  an  act  of 
political  atrocity  unequalled  except  by  the  subsequent  spolia- 
tions of  Silesia  and  monster-crime  against  unhappy  Poland. 
*'  The  English"  says  a  modem  author,  "  with  a  doubtfid  liberty 
at  home  are  tyrants  everj-where  else,"    And  tliere  is  unliappily 
too  much  truth  in  the  remark. 

In  the  middle  of  October  certain  Spanish  commissioners,  the 
forerunners  of  Don  Carlos  de  Bourbon  and  his  troops,  ai'rived 
at  Leghorn,  and  so  vivid  was  the  recollection  of  Austrian 
oppressions,  so  pleased  were  the  people  at  escaping  trom  that 
hateful  rule  that  they  even  welcomed  the  Spaniards  as  deli- 


verers.     Five-and-twenty  Spanish  pendants  and  seven  rralleys 
commanded  by  the  Marquis  Man  and  Don  Miguel  lleggio,  wiih 
six  British  men-of-war  under  Admiral  Wager,  soon  anchored  ofi' 
that  port  and  landed  the  troops  under  Count  de  Chamay,  who 
after  taking  the  Tuscan  oath  of  allegiance  remained  in  supreme 
military  command  without  touching  the  civil  government,  the 
troops  being  distributed  through  Leghorn  in  the  proportion  of 
two  Spaniards  to  one  Italian  soldier.    Charnay  swore  allegiance 
on  the  first  of  November  and  multitudes  of  native  and  foreign 
inhabitants  welcomed  the  Spaniards  with  univei-sal  shouts  ""of 
applause ;  so  blinding  is  the  escape  from  one  danger  before 
imother  has  had  time  to  restore  the  senses !     This  force  was 
beyond  the  specified  number,  but  all  in  excellent  discipline, 
well-equipped,  and  paid  in  advance,  with  strict  commands  to 
conciliate  the  people :  Austria  denied  the  necessity  of  having 
any  soldiers   in  Parma,  complained  of  Spain's   keeping   the 
whole  body  m  Tuscany  as  an  injustice  to  Gaston,  and  assured 
him,  if  it  were  his  wish  to  get  rid  of  them  or  even  of  Don 
Carios  himself,  an  appeal   to  the  emperor  would  accomplish 
it.    This  was  mockery,  and  John  Gaston  replied  with  a  natural 
bitterness  of  feeling,  that  after  twelve  years'  resistance,  after 
having  been  abandoned  by  all  his  so-called  friends,  and  espe- 
cially  manacled  by  Charles  himself,  such  an  offer  was  worse  than 
useless,  particularly  when  he  was  already  reduced  by  them  to  the 
humiliating  condition  of  not  daring  to  offend  the  sovereigns  who 
oppressed  him.    But  notwithstanding  these  troops  the  Aiistrians 
still  persisted  in  occupying  Parma  under  a  variety  of  those  plaus- 
ible excuses  which  sprout  so  luxuriantly  in  the  minds  of  states- 
men  and  diplomatists  when  about  to  commit  a  flagrant  injustice. 
Don  Carios  arrived  at  Leghorn  on  the  twenty-seventh  of 
December,  bemg  then  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  received 
every  mark  of  honour  from  the  court  of  Florence  : 
attended  by  his  governor  the  Count  of  San  Stefano   ^'^'  ^^'^^' 
and  a  brilliant  train  of  Spanish  gentlemen  he  was  nevertheless 
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enjoined  to  adopt  the  Italian  customs  and  conciliate  ever}'body ; 
wherefore  after  a  time  his  household  was  reduced  to  an  equal 
proportion  of  Spaniards  Tuscans  and  natives  of  Parma.  The 
small-pox  kept  him  at  Leghorn  until  February  17 '3*2  when 
Gaston  who  was  often  compelled  to  keep  his  bed,  received  him 
at  Florence  in  that  situation  to  avoid  useless  ceremony.  The 
satisfaction  with  which  Don  Carlos  was  everywhere  welcomed 
l)V  the  Tuscans  inflamed  Austrian  iealousv,  nor  was  it  allayed 
on  that  prince  s  arrival  at  Parma  where  a  medal  appeared  with 
the  image  of  a  woman  holding  a  lily,  and  the  motto  "  S)>r.s' 
rnhlica  "  as  though  every  Italian's  hope  was  concentrated  in 
the  house  of  Bourbon.  A  succession  of  triflhig  circumstances 
kept  this  feeling  alive,  and  a  Spanish  ai*mament  equipped  for 
some  secret  object,  alarmed  the  emperor  :  Charles,  even  while 
in  continual  fear  about  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  had  no  scruple 
whatever  in  violating  John  Gaston's  right  of  app(nnting  ji 
successor  to  Tuscany,  although  with  the  prospect  of  his  daughter 
Maria  Theresa,  being  scarcely  able  to  sustain  the  unjustifiable 
aggressions  of  kingly  ambition  !  But  on  this  act  being  guaran- 
teed by  the  German  Diet  Charles  became  more  bold  in  his 
enmity  to  Don  Carlos  ;  a  feeling  which  Gaston  strove  unsuccess- 
fully to  re2)ress  by  proposing  a  marriage  with  the  second  Arch- 
duchess of  Austria  ;  and  to  give  that  coiut  as  little  offence  as 
possible  he  resolved  at  the  national  festival  of  Saint  John  the 
Baptist  to  acknowledge  Don  Carlos  as  Grand  Piince  and  heir 
of  Tuscany ;  because  it  was  then  customary  to  present  offerings 
and  render  tribute  to  the  sovereign,  or  if  he  were  absent,  to 
his  acknowledged  successor.  This  however  gave  high  offence; 
it  was  denounced  as  a  breach  of  all  conventions ;  an  open 
attack  on  imperial  supremacy  and  a  public  denial  of  all  feudal 
allegiance  ;  an  edict  was  immediately  issued  to  annul  the  whole 
proceeding,  declare  the  title  of  *'  Grand  Prince  "  illegitimate, 
and  admonish  Gaston  not  to  violate  any  previous  treaty  or  con- 
vention. Another  imperial  decree  was  simultaneously  addressed 


to  the  Senate  with  a  prohibition  on  pain  of  the  emperor's  dis- 
I)leasure  and  the  penalty  of  100  golden  marks  to  acknowledge 
Don  Carlos,  even  as  successor,  before  Gaston  died.  Not  satisfied 
with  these  insolent  acts,  another  decree  recapitulating  their 
contents  was  addressed  to  the  Tuscan  and  all  other  subjects 
generally  ;  forbidding  them  to  render  any  homage  to  Don  Carios 
while  the  Grand  Duke  lived;  and  even  then,  if  he  were  still  a 
minor,  the  Duchess  Dorothea  as  tutress  of  Paima  was  to  receive 
it  from  that  people.     Gaston  declared  that  the  first  decree 
required  consideration;  the  Senate  boldly  rejected  the  second, 
averrhig  that  they  acknowledged  no  sovereign  but  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany;  and  Count  Caimo  imperial  minister  at  Flo- 
rence was  advised  not  to  publish  the  prohibition,  as  his  safety 
might  be  risked  between  Spanish  bayonets  and  public  indigna- 
tion. But  in  order  to  smuggle  this  decree  into  the  Senate  Caimo 
disguised  one  of  his  attendants  as  a  pilgrim  who  on  pretence  of 
presenting  a  petition  delivered  it  to  the  grand  chancellor  and 
innuediatelyabsconded:  the  paper  was  instantly  carried  unopened 
to  the  sovereign  while  the  Senate  formally  declared  that  they 
(lid  not  receive  it. 

Spain's  intention  had  been  to  accept  the  mediation  of  England, 
but  these  events  proved  the  insecurity  of  Carlos  and  the  likeli- 
hood of  war;    whereupon  she  began  to  draw  closer  towards 
France  whose  final  object  was  a  partition  of  the  Austrian  domi- 
nions, while  that  of  Charies  VI.  was  their  future   integrity 
under  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.     He  had  already  determined 
to  marry  Maria  Theresa  to  Francis  Stephen  Duke  of  Lor- 
raine a  connection  of  the  Hapsburg  race  and  one  who  detested 
France  for  her  conduct   towards  his  country ;    but   the   con- 
templation of  a  prince  on  the  imperial  throne  whose  domi- 
nions were   so   convenient   for    molesting   France   overcame 
Fleury's  pacific  character  and  made  him  use  the  most  strenu- 
ous efforts  to  weaken  Austria  :  in  this,  Spain  joined  heart  and 
hand  from  her  desire  to  secure  Don  Carios,  and  if  possible 
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increase  his  dominions  by  a  French  marriage  and  union  of  all 

the  Italian  provinces  into  a  single  state.  A  sharp  recriminatoiy 

negotiation  followed  betwixt  Spain  and  Austria  about 

A.D.  1733.      11- 

the  Florentine  transactions  :  the  former  insisted  on  a 
formal  revocation  of  these  obnoxious  acts,  which  Charles  as 
plumply  refused ;  England  tried  in  vain  to  restore  tranquillity, 
but  Gaston  remained  a  passive  spectator  of  the  combat.     As 
France  showed  no  signs  of  life,  Charles  VI.  became  persuaded 
that  Pliilip  would  not  withstand  him   alone   and   made   no 
preparation  for  immediate  hostilities;  but  the  sudden  death 
of  Frederick  Augustus  II.  King  of  Poland  threw  all  Europe 
into  confusion.     That  nation  immediately  divided  ;  one  partv 
supported    Stanislaus    Leszinski   who    had    previously   been 
driven  from  the  throne  by  the  victor  of  Pultava  ;  tlie  other 
declared  for  Augustus  Elector  of  Saxony  son  of  the  deceased 
monarch.     Stanislaus  was  brother  to  the  Queen  of  France  and 
strongly  supported  by  Louis  XV.  but  hated  by  Piussia  from 
ancient  rivalry,  and  by  Austria  because  he  was  the  friend  and 
correspondent  of  Piagotzki  leader  of  the  Hungarian  rebels. 
Augustus  as  a  guarantee  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  had  the 
imperial  countenance ;   and  as  the  son  of  an  old  adherent  and 
rival  of  Stanislaus,  also  that  of  Anne  Empress  of  Russia :  the 
invasion  of  Poland  by  Anne  and  the  election  of  Augustus  by 
the  Lithuanians  and  their  party,  began  a  northern  war ;  the 
French  occupied  Lorraine,  crossed  the  Phine,  entered  Pied- 
mont under  Villai-s,  and  joined  the  Sardinian  army,  which  led 
by  the  king  in  person  ravaged  the   IMilanese  and  terrified 
Austria,  the  more  so  as  Spain,  where  extreme  activity  had  suc- 
ceeded to  perfect  repose,  was  expected  immediately  to  join 
them.     Charles  VI.  not  thinking  it  for  Don  Carlos's  mterest 
that  a  partition  of  the  Italian  states,  as  supposed  to  be  settled 
between  France  and  Savoy,  should  take  place,  comited  on  ihe 
Queen  of  Spain's  keephig  aloof  from  any  arrangement  that  did 
not  aggrandize  her  son  and  therefore  was  about  enticing  her  from 


the  French  alliance,  when  he  suddenly  heard  of  her  declaring 
Spain  loosed  from  every  obligation  to  Austria  and  the  equip- 
ment  of  an  armament  for  Leghorn.     This  alarmed  Gaston, 
but  he  was  assured  by  the  three  courts  that  his  dominions 
should  not  only  be  respected  but  defended  if  necessary  against 
Austrian  aggressions.     Thirty  thousand  Spaniards  soon  dis- 
embarked at  Leghorn   under  the  Conde  de  Montemar  who 
astounded  Gaston  by  demanding  permanent  quarters  instead 
of  a  simple  passage  through  Tuscany :   provisions  were  already 
scarce,  and  the  idea  of  supporting  such  an  army  overwhelmed 
both  the  sovereign  and  his  subjects.     Pemonstrance  was  now 
useless ;  the  sovereign  of  Tuscany  was  a  mere  captive  in  his 
palace  and  he  could  only  oppose  resignation  to  violence,  so  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  detachment  at  Massa  di  Carrara  and 
Lavenza,  this  large  army  was  quartered  on  Florentine  Tuscany 
in  addition  to  the  permanent  garrisons.     Such  was  the  first  act 
of  Spanish  friendship ;  the  future  was  yet  in  clouds  !     Count 
San  Steflmo  and  Montemar  were  at  variance  ;  Elizabeth  Queen 
of  Spain  hated  Savoy  and  differed  with  Pliilip  about  her'son's 
proceedings  in  Italy :  the  Tuscans  alarmed  at  the  uncertainty 
of  their  fate,  l>urdened  with  a  foreign   army,  scared  by  the 
prospect  of  war,  by  their  sovereign's  invisibility,  his  vile  sub- 
jection  to  minions  within,  and  strangers  without  the  palace ; 
the  increasing  price  of  food  and  ever}-  other  necessary,  began 
as  usual  to  break  into  parties  which  agitated  the  capital.     Ani- 
mosities arose,  spirits  were  excited,  and  the  want  of  perfect 
discipline  in  the  army  completed  general  discontent.  The  Padre 
Ascauio  took  this  occasion  to  publish  an  insolent  manifesto, 
which  threatened  tlie  anti-Spanish  party,  while  it  assured  the' 
people  at  large  of  their  safety  from  foreign  aggression ;  this 
he  hinted  might  not  be  the  good  fortune  of  any  other  Italian 
state,  as  thirty  thousand  men  were   not  assembled  to  play ; 
but  tliat  effective  steps  would  be  taken  if  necessary  to  enforce 
universal  obedience  and  secure  the  sovereign's  tranquilHty: 
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neither  was  Gaston  to  be  any  more  abused  by  whispers 
against  the  occupation  of  Tuscany  by  Spaniards  nor  filled 
with  alarms  about  the  exhausting  of  his  treasury  for  their 
subsistence. 

This  was  rather  the  language  of  insurrection  than  friendly 
diplomacy,  but  thirty  thousand  soldiers  emboldened  the  priest 
and  depressed  the  monarch!    So  Gaston  was  silent. 

Except  Great  Britain  and  Holland  almost  all  Europe  rang 
with  arms :  Augustus  and  the  liussians  had  advanced 
on  Warsaw :  Stanislaus  was  shut  up  in  Dantzic  :  the 
French  had  taken  Kell  and  spread  themselves  in  G  ermany : 
the  Castle  of  Milan  had  surrendered,  and  JMaritua  was  belea- 
guered by  the  combined  armies  :  a   body   of  Spaniards   had 
Joined  them  to  protect  Parma,  and  the  remainder  under  Don 
Carlos  in  person  were  preparing  for  the  conquest  of  Naples. 
At  Vienna  everything  was  in  confusion,  succours  from  England 
and  Holland  were  vainly  implored  ;  the  King  of  Sardinia  and 
Don  Carlos  were  to  be  put  to  the  ban  of  the  em|)ire,  and  the 
Diet  of  Ilatisbon,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  three  elec- 
tors, had  made  this  a  war  of  the  whole  Germanic  body.     An 
army   of  fifty  thousand  men  poured  down   from   the   Tyrol 
with  a  view  of  entering  Tuscany  by  Pontremoli  or  the  Mode- 
nese,  then  to  beat  the  Spaniards  and  baffle  their  design  on 
Naples  while  the  capture  of  Leghorn  was  to  ensure  supplies. 
Marshal  Villars  had  orders  to  prevent  this  ;  IMontemar  occupied 
the  Parmesan  frontier  whence  Don  Carlos  was  recalled,  and 
towards  the  end  of  February  he  marched  to  the  conquest  of 
Naples  a  state  which  he  was  afterwards  destined  to  rule  with 
some  reputation  as  a  sovereign.      This   army's  removal  en- 
couraged the  Florentine  imperialists,  and  the  tranquillity  which 
had  been  maintained  by  Ascanio  s  manifesto,  was  again  dis- 
turbed under  secret  encouragement  from  Count  Caimo  :  open 
quarrels  soon  arose  in  the  streets,  with  loss  of  life  and  disorders 
so  serious  that  Gaston  was  obliged  to  reenforce  his  palace 
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guai'd,  and  from  fear  of  imperial  anger,  hostile  armies,  personal 
mdigmty,  and  conscious  helplessness,  suffered  continual  ancruish 
As  Don  Carlos  before  the  middle  of  May  had  without  opposi- 
tion reduced  Naples,  Tuscany  saw  itself  destined  to  become 
either  a  mere  province  or  once  more  a  bone  of  contention  for 
the  voracity  of  more  powerful  nations.    In  these  circumstances 
the  Grand  Duke  deeming  an  indifferent  sovereign  on  the  spot 
better  than  a  good  one  far  away,  asked  for  the  Infante  Don 
Phihp  as  a  substitute  for  Carios  ;  but  France  had  other  views 
and  the  passage  of  the  Po  by  the  Austrians  was  beginning  to 
terrify  Florence  when  intelligence  of  their  being  defeated  at 
the  battle  of  Parma  relieved  the  general  anxiety.     Carios  had 
nearly  finished  the  reduction  of  botli  Sicilies,  the  citadel  of 
.Afessma  alone  holding  out,  and  was  proclaimed  king  with  all 
the  Spanish   rights   of  monarchy   in    Naples.     By   this   the 
Presidj  were  deprived  of  their  regular  Neapolitan  supplies 
and  therefore  ravaged  Tuscany :  Gaston's   complaints   stood 
unheeded  and  he  called  the  militia  out  until  fresh  troops  arrived 
Irora  Spain  to  oppose  them  ;  such  was  his  weakness  ! 

:deanwhile  Charies  VI.  proved  unfortunate  everywhere  but 
III  Poland ;  he  blamed  his  ministers,  but  refused  all  friendly 
mediation  on  the  plea  that  the  allied  forces,  not  their  counsels 
were  due  by  treaty:  Fleury  was  peaceablv  disposed,  but  Spain 
would  listen  to  no  terms  unless  based  on  the  abdication  of 
lUily  by  Austria :  Savoy  wanted  Milan,  which  Louis  refused 
to  give  her  ;  this  however  did  not  suit  either  Holland  or  Eng- 
land, and  Fleury  had  also  his  own  views  for  France  :  the  two 
former  states  suggested  a  plan  of  general  pacification 
with  the  equipment  of  a  British  fleet,  but  Charies  VI.   ^'^'  ^'^^' 
was  irresolute;    other  obstacles  intervened;    Spain  marched 
eigliteen  thousand  men  from  Naples  to  Tuscany  on  their  route 
t^  Mantua  which  they  were  about  to  besiege,  and  the  abilities 
of  Patmo  the  Spanish  minister  furnished  ample  resources  for 
war.   Dissensions  broke  out  before  Mantua  between  Montemar 
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and  the  allies  ;  the  siege  did  not  prosper,  and  peace  was  ulti- 
mately hoped  for  :  Charles  who  anxiously  wished  for  it  had 
secret  offers  from  Fleury;  tlie  maritime  powers  were  discussing 
the  necessity  of  an  amiistice  and  a  new  congress,  and  almost 
every  other  cabinet  eagerly  circulated  its  own  especial  plan. 

The  general  result  was  an  agreement  to  certain  preliminaries 
signed  on  the  third  of  October  which  declared  that  Francis  III. 
of  Lorraine  should  exchange  his  duchy  for  the  eventual  posses- 
sion of  Tuscany,  and  Stanislaus  become  Duke  of  Lorraine  with 
immediate  possession  of  IJar :    that  Augustus  was  to  keep 
Poland ;  that  six  thousand  Gennans  were  to  relieve  the  Spa- 
niards in  Tuscany ;  Leghorn  to  remain  free  ;  Don  Carlos  to  lie 
king  of  both  Sicilies  with  the  PresiJj  and  Porto  Lungone,  and 
Austria  to  retain  all  other  concpiests  including  Parma,  but 
under  an  obligation  never  to  demand  the  disincameration  of 
Castro.     To  Sardinia  was  awarded  the  choice  of  two  Milanese 
districts  on  the  far  side  of  the  Tesino  besides  some  smaller 
feudal  possessions  :   the  Pragmatic  Sanction  was  to  be  secured, 
an  immediate  armistice  proclaimed,  and  a  general   congress 
appointed  to  settle  the  definitive  treaty.      Hostilities  were 
tacitly  suspended  between  France  and  Austria  but  the  prelimina- 
ries as  yet  kept  secret,  while  thirty  thousand  Austrians  suddenly 
descended  from  the  Tyrol,  raised  the  siege  of  Mantua,  and 
harassed  the  retreat  of  Montemar  as  f\ir  as  Bologna.    The  Lom- 
bard armistice  was  published  in  November,  and  Tuscany  again 
shuddered  at  the  thoughts  of  her  new  destination :  the  very 
idea  of  an  Austrian  prince  was  hateful  in  itself,  and  the  contri- 
butions were  far  too  vividly  recollected  not  to  make  her  dread 
and  abominate  tlie  presence  of  German  garrisons.  John  Gaston 
filled  Paris  and  Vienna  with  lamentations,  but  after  having  been 
first  outraged  and  degraded  he  was  now  considered  as  a  mere 
object  of  sale  for  the  use  of  his  oppressors  !    The  Spanish  army 
thus  driven  from  Lombardy  retired  into  Tuscany  while  the 
Austrians  pressed  upon  the  frontier,  but  without  any  breach 


of  neutrality.  Montemar  encamped  on  the  plain  of  Ilipoli  two 
miles  from  Florence  whence  the  Imperialists  tried  to  dislodge 
liim  by  thi-eatening  Naples ;  but  reenforcements  arriving  at  Leg- 
horn a  sufficient  system  of  defence  was  established.  Gaston  on 
seeing  all  previous  arrangements  fail,  endeavoured  to  strike  one 
more  blow  for  Tuscan  liberty  and  his  sister's  succession,  but 
the  die  was  cast  and  prayers  and  remonstrances  were  unavailing. 
An  armistice  then  took  jilace  between  the  Spanish  and  Austrian 
armies,  but  Montemar  refusing  to  evacuate  Tuscany  witliout 
orders  from  his  court  the  people  were  still  compelled  to  support 
liis  numerous  legions.  Spain  was  stHl  obstinate,  yet  seeing 
Naples  threatened,  France  withdrawTi,  and  the  preli- 
minaries accepted  by  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  she  '^•^•^^^■ 
finally  gave  in,  and  on  the  thirtieth  of  January  1736  signified  her 
intention  to  fulfil  those  conditions  which  affected  her.  Many 
difficulties  still  remained,  principally  arising  from  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine's  reluctance  to  quit  his  native  countr}^  and  family 
dominions  ;  but  his  marriage  with  Maria  Theresa  on  the  twelfth 
of  February  1730  cleared  away  eveiy  obstacle  to  the  conclusion 
of  peace,  and  after  a  formal  renunciation  of  that  duchy  the 
allodial  possessions  were  exchanged  for  those  of  the  Medici, 
guaranteed  by  France  and  Austria.  Thus  was  he  also  sacri- 
ficed to  a  reckless  self-interested  policy ;  compelled  to  abandon 
au  independent  jurisdiction  which  his  family  had  enjoyed  for 
six  Innidred  years,  and  retire  into  private  life  merely  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  two  conflicting  powers  !  For  this  he  had  only  the 
expectation  of  an  equivalent  which  any  slight  change  in  Euro- 
pean politics  might  at  a  moment  destroy,  or  the  prolonged 
existence  of  Gaston  indefinitely  postpone.  Florence  meanwhile 
bemoaned  the  fiite  of  prince  and  people  and  burned  with  mdig- 
nation  at  the  villany  of  its  authors.  John  Gaston  had  injured 
nobody;  he  was  fast  sinking  under  accumulated  woe  and  the 
harjiy-screams  that  encompassed  him:  weakened  in  mind 
and  body  and  plunged  in  the  deepest  melancholy,  he  allowed 
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Ills  ministers  to  regulate  tlie  government  at  their  will.   Already 
had  he  resigned  the  distribution  of  places  and  pardons  to  their 
care,  and  corruption  knew  no  bounds ;  everything  became  venal; 
the  court,  the  tribunals,  the  public  offices  ;  all  the  state  de- 
partments were  filled  with  those  who  having  purchased  their 
situations  determined  to  reimburse  themselves  a  hundred-fold : 
incipient  abuses  became  customs,  old  evils  more  inveterate, 
and  men's  minds,  already  habituated  to  the  perversion  of  what 
was  meant  for  public  good  to  selfish  and  private  interests, 
gradually  moulded  their  morality  to  the  pressure  of  the  time, 
and  its  standard  was  universally  low^ered.     Partiality  usurped 
the  seat  of  justice,  the  social  ties  were  everywhere  loosened, 
and  the  reign  of  anarchy  seemed  almost  upon  the  point  of 
being   acknowledged   throughout   the  land !      The   few  who 
attempted  to  stem  this  torrent  were  accused  of  disloyalty  by 
the  cunning  of  parasites,  acting  on  royal  weakness  ;  they  were 
artfully  identified  with  the  Electress  Palatine,  whom  Gaston 
still  hated  though  he  advocated  her  cause ;  their  efibrts  were 
vain,  their  patience  gone,  and  they  finally  resigned  themselves 
to  the  fate  of  Tuscany  under  a  few  courtly  minions  and  the 
A.D.  1737.   ^^^^^^  ^^  foreign  injustice.     After  many  difficulties 
it  was  settled  that  Stanislaus  should  take  possession 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lorraine  the  moment  Tuscany  was  occupied  by 
Austrian  soldiers,  which  occurred  in  the  commencement  of 
i7;J7  when  Count  Kevenuller  sent  General  Braitwitz  to  inform 
( raston  of  their  arrival  and  General  Wachtendonk  took  the  oath 
of  allegiance  before  Marquis  Giuliano  Capponi  governor  of  Leg- 
horn.    Thus  did  the  long-disputed  independence  of  Tuscany 
receive  its  final  blow  :  the  act  of  investiture  was  signed  on  the 
twenty-seventh  of  January  1737  by  which  that  province  was 
given  to  Charles  Duke  of  Lorraine  and  his  male  heirs,  after 
which  to  Charles  Prince  of  Lorraine  and  his  descendants  of  both 
sexes:  all  the  Medician  property  and  dominions  were  to  pass  into 
the  new  dj-nasty  under  a  single  title,  so  as  to  reduce  the  various 
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ties  of  Siena  and  other  fiefs  into  one  homogeneous  state.  Only 
the  family  convention  now  remained  to  be  settled  between  the 
houses  of  Lorraine  and  Medici ;  but  from  the  Spanish  preten- 
sions to  the  allodial  possessions  and  other  causes,  the  nego- 
tiations flagged,  so  that  Prince  de  Craon  was  despatched  from 
Vienna  to  Florence  for  their  final  arrangement.  His  labour 
was  spared,  for  Gaston  after  hearing  his  arguments  felt  too 
much  afraid  of  Spain,  and  altogether  too  ill  to  come  to  any 
decision,  or  even  attend  to  public  business :  both  gout  and 
stone  were  unusually  busy  with  his  frame  after  the  commence- 
ment of  winter ;  his  stomach  too  began  to  give  way,  and  at  the 
entrance  of  summer  a  fever  with  tumefaction  of  the  whole  frame 
supervened,  of  which  he  expired  on  the  ninth  of  July  1737  in 
the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age  and  the  fourteenth  of  his  reign. 
The  Prince  of  Craon  at  once  seized  the  government  in  the 
name  of  Duke  Francis  of  Lorraine,  now  Grand  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany, and  received  the  homage  of  all  orders  of  the  state  :  the 
deceased  sovereign  was  interred  with  the  accustomed  ceremonies 
and  the  Electress  treated  with  that  respect  due  to  her  high 
rank  and  misfortunes.  No  act  of  authority  was  yet  exercised 
over  the  hereditary  estates  or  personal  effects  of  the  Medici ; 
but  negotiations  about  the  former  were  renewed  with  that 
princess  who  appointed  a  minister  to  arrange  the  business  at 
Vienna,  Padre  Ascanio  at  the  same  time  declaring  on  the  part 
of  Spain  that  such  convention  would  be  deemed  an  act  of  hosti- 
Uty,  while  France,  with  outward  indifference,  secretly  assured 
the  Electress  tliat  she  would  be  supported  in  any  act  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  new  sovereign.  Notwithstanding  this,  an  agreement 
was  signed  on  the  tliirty-first  of  October  at  Vienna  by  which  all 
the  moveable  property  such  as  statues,  pictures,  jewels,  books, 
and  other  precious  articles  w^ere  made  over  to  Francis  II.  and 
his  successors  as  state  property  for  public  benefit  and  tlie 
attraction  of  foreign  visitors :  none  could  be  removed  from 
the  Grand  Duchy,  and  all  the  allodial  estates  were,  at  her 
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death,  to  become  the  new  sovereign  s  property  as  compensatiuu 
ior  what  he  had  resigned  in  Lorraine.     The  debts  of  the  late 
dynasty  devolved  on  Francis  along  with  its  property ;  public 
credit  was  to  be  maintained,  and  an  annuity  of  40,000  crowns 
settled  on  the  Electress :  in  the  sovereign's  absence  she  was  to 
he   liegentess,  and  even  if  he  were  present  eveiy  attention 
was  to  be  paid  to  her  opinions  and  recommendations  in  state 
affan-s.     After  this  final  and  merely  nominal  act  of  the  last 
Medici,  the  Electress  Anne  lived  for  six  yeai-s  in  nearly  abso- 
lute retn-ement,  and  then  died  of  a  dropsy  on  the  eighteenth 
of  Februaiy  1743  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  her  age,  but 
without  causing  my  regret  beyond  what  may  be  supposed  to 
have  been  felt  in  such  a  moment  at  the  extinction  of  an  ancient 
and  long  celebrated  race. 

Thus  ended  the  Medician  dynasty  which  either  as  citizen 
or  sovereign  had  ruled  the  Florentines  for  more  than  three 
hundred  years  :  its  power,  founded  on  the  wealth  pmdence 
and  sagacity  of  Giovanni  di  Bicci,  was  consolidated  by  his 
more  able  and  ambitious  son,  and  extended  at  home  and  abroad 
by  the  brilliant  talents  of  Lorenzo.     The  exaltation  of  Leo  and 
Clement  to  pontifical  authority  strengthened  their  hold  on  Flo- 
rence and  Liberty  withered  in  their  grasp.     Charles  V.  for  his 
own  ends  used  the  worst  enemies  of  freedom  to  cmsh  the  sinkin- 
commonwealth,  and  exalted  a  tyrant  who  would  have  disgraced 
the  deadliest  epochs  of  Roman  villany.    His  fall  was  just,  but 
the  assassin,  while  striking  ui  the  name  of  liberty,  betrayed  the 
man  that  tmsted  him :  conscious  of  demerit  he  dared  not  to  rouse 
the  people  by  a  name  so  sacred,  which  he  had  neither  the  dicr- 
nity  nor  the  virtue  to  support:  for  Lorenzino  also  was  a  Medici! 
The  bold  and  bloody  but  sagacious  Cosimo  next  trampled  on 
I  lorentine  liberty  and  amidst  univei-saJ  execration  maintained 
a  tyrant-throne.     No  time,  distance,  or  countiy  secured  his 
victims  from  the  silent  vengeance  of  Francis,  and  his  court  was 
the  den  of  murder  licentiousness  and  crime.     Ferdinand  ruled 
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dexterously,  if  not  ably,  and  improved  the  nation,  but  allowed 
early  ecclesiastical  habits  to  dim  his  judgment  and  lower  the 
sovereign  dignity,  wherefore  priestly  cunning  tahited  civil  juris- 
diction and  bred  confusion  in  Tuscany.     Cosimo  11.  ruled  well 
and  evenly  for  a  Medici  but  without  his  father's  ability,  and 
the   second   Ferdinand   beginning  in   troubles   and   ferocity, 
finished  in  peace  and  moderation,  amidst  science  learning  and 
pliilosophy.     On  his  memory  the  persecution  of  Galileo  will 
ever  be  a  stain,  but  scarcely  perceptible  in  the  leopai'd  character 
of  a  Medici.     Pride  vanity  cruelty  weakness  and  bigotry  filled 
the  mind  of  his  gloomy  successor  and  all  Tuscany  was  blighted, 
(fasten,  the  child  of  science  and  literature,  the  pupil  of  Noris, 
liedi,  and  other  superior  minds,  was  driven  to  misfortmie  by 
paternal  oppression  and  to  vice  by  domestic  misery :  mth  a 
head  and  heart  to  govern  he  smothered  reason  in  debauchery, 
plunged  deep  into  those  swamps  of  sensuality  from  which  even 
the  brute  creation  instinctively  revolts,   and  thus  destroyed 
a  character  that  might  have  preserved  his  country.     Old  and 
tormented,  Giovan-Gastone  ceased  to  be  the  generous  protec- 
tor of  all  that  is  beautiful  in  genius,  in  art,  in  science  and  in- 
literatm-e  ;  he  shrunk  timid  and  disgusted,  from  the  world,  his 
people,  and  himself;  buried  in  the  depths  of  his  palace  he  was 
only  known  to  exist  through  the  insolent  wickedness  of  his 
satellites,  and  died,  perhaps  regretted,  certainly  pitied,  but  still 
imhonoured. 

Like  Augustus  the  Medici  gave  their  name  to  the  Florentine 
age  of  art,  literature,  and  science;  an  inherent  taste  and  piincely 
munificence  in  promoting  these,  cast  a  gloiy  over  the  race 
which  dazzles,  and  hides  their  vices  from  the  worid.  There 
are  perhaps  few  historical  examples  of  a  single  family  pro- 
ducmg  such  a  succession  of  crime  and  talent,  unredeemed  by 
any  solid  virtue  :  rich,  splendid,  and  imposing,  they  caught  the 
applause  of  Europe  by  exalting  themselves  on  the  personal 
interests  of  their  own  countrymen :  each  individual  while  re- 
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ceiving  their  bounty  shared  their  magnificence  and  identified 
himself  with  their  fame,  but  in  so  doing  found  himself  entan- 
gled  in  a  silken  web  of  obligation  that  he  had  neither  the 
power  nor  inclination  to  destroy.  Immense  riches,  expended 
with  a  long-sighted  sagacity  and  the  most  artful  prudence, 
corrupted  the  citizens  and  endeared  the  corrupters,  while  the 
convenience  of  their  protection  undermined  liberty,  which  Flo- 
rence was  generally  spared  the  trouble  of  exercising,  except  at 
the  nod  of  her  patrons. 

The  Augustine  age  of  Florentine  genius  was  not  produced 
by  the  Medici,  though  promoted  and  encouraged  by  them  all ; 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michelangelo  Buonaruoti,  Massaccio,  Celhni, 
Andrea  del  Sarto  and  many  others  were  free  citizens  ;  and  even 
Cosimo,  Piero,  Lorenzo,  Leo  X.,and  Pope  Clement  VII.  were 
the  offspring  of  republican  Florence.    Dante  the  glory  of  his 
age  and  country,  or  rather  of  modem  times,  for  great  meu 
belong  to  all  mankind,  and  the  witty  and  elegant  Boccaccio 
sprang  from  a  fr^  community ;  even  the  melody  of  Petrarca 
came  sweeping  tlurough  the  solitudes  of  Vaucluse  in  echoes 
•  from  republican  Amo,  and  the  fire  of  his  more  angry  Muse 
bums  with  the  untamed  spirit  of  her  origin.     Poliziano,  and 
the  great  Lorenzo  himself,  at  once  the  patron  and  pupil  of 
literature,  were  the  children  of  republican  liberty:  the  Gliiberti, 
the  Brunelleschi,  the  Giotti,  Douatelli  and  Michellozzi  were 
all   buoyant   with    republican    energy  long  before   Florence 
dreamed  of  such  a  misfortmie  as  monarchy.     The  Medici  on 
their  exaltation  had  the  merit  of  never  checking  these  fruits 
of  more  liberal  institutions  :  all  political  freedom  that  could  be 
safely  put  down  was  crushed  without  scruple,  but  a  free  spirit 
was  still  allowed  to  animate  science  art  and  literature  :  it  was 
even  encouraged  ;  for  besides  their  strong  natural  taste  for  all 
those  arts  that  are  supposed  to  improve  man,  they  knew  it 
would  tlu-ow  a  splendour  over  the  name  sufficient  to  hide  much 
crime  from  the  superficial  view  of  posterity  without  endanger- 


ing their  existing  power.  Still  under  the  first  Cosimo  and  his 
son  almost  every  able  or  celebrated  Florentine  was  of  repub- 
lican habits  and  origin,  even  Guicciardini  liimself,  one  of  the 
basest  betrayers  of  his  country's  freedom,  sprang  from  the 
mother  whom  he  sacrificed,  and  Macchiavelli  after  suffering 
for  her  sake  was  spared  the  melancholy  sight  of  her  total 
destmction. 

The  Augustine  age  of  Italy  was  also  that  of  excessive  vice,  of 
cruelty,  of  oppression  treachery  and  assassination,  and  the  Me- 
dici were  conspicuous  in  all.  It  is  averred  that  literature  and 
the  arts  civilize  and  soften  human  nature,  and  they  may  do  so  by 
reaction;  but  they  are  the  effect,  not  the  cause,  of  civilization — 
the  offspring  of  a  few  bright  spirits  that  outstrip  the  general  move- 
ment and  strike  back  their  influence  upon  it.  In  Florence  the 
impetus  was  given  ere  republican  virtue  became  entirely  spent 
and  when  civilization  was  fast  increasing ;  but  the  source  of 
this  last  should  rather  be  sought  in  the  reaction  of  national 
freedom  through  a  sagacious,  and  for  the  times,  a  well-admi- 
nistered government.  There  is  also  a  higher  power  than  these 
that  regenerates  man,  a  power  too  obvious  to  every  well-consti- 
tuted mind  for  consideration  here  but  to  which  for  eighteen 
hundred  years  the  world  has  been  mainly  indebted  for  its  pre- 
sent state  of  mildness  and  moral  refinement;  a  power  too 
whose  influence  is  felt,  though  its  source  may  be  too  often  lost 
sight  of  and  philosophy  invested  with  its  spoils. 

We  must  not  however  regard  the  vipes  of  those  times  through 
the  more  chastened  mod' um  of  the  prespi^:  •Ykorality  was  then 
theoretically  known,  applauded  if  not'  admired,'  and  frequently 
practised  =5^ ;  but  fcifinlelwas  ival,  .icti-'^ei  ttnd;  habitual ;  not  from 
wantonness,  bUf  to' !3«Jcoi)^a  jinibition  rad  individual  interests. 
Success  always  justified  the  means,  and  what  would  now  be  con- 
templated with  borror  vf^Js  tj3<?!n  bcheicl  UP  moved:  everything 

♦  Vide  Agnolo  Pandolfini.    "  Del  Govemo  della  Famiglia"  passim. 
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both  public  and  private  was  a  conflict  of  wits,  in  which  honour 
and  honesty  had  but  little  part ;  cunning  and  deceit  much  :  he 
that  struck  hardest  and  parried  quickest  was  applauded  most 
and  never  lacked  seconders.  It  was  a  low  scjile  of  morality ; 
but  it  belonged  to  the  age  and  should  therefore  be  handled  less 
roughly  in  our  estimate  of  character.  Things,  now  most  pro- 
perly condemned  were  then  matters  of  coui-se  ;  wherefore  to  be 
just  we  must  translate  ourselves  into  tlie  turbulence  of  those 
times,  identify  ourselves  in  some  manner  witli  the  prevailing 
opinions,  and  give  judgment  accordingly. 

We  now  have  done  with  the  Medici ;  a  new  dynasty,  a  new 
and  a  better  era  breaks  on  Tuscany  ;  and  though  liberty  still 
remains  dormant,  a  milder  form  of  absolute  government  has  at 
least  contributed  to  make  the  great  mass  of  the  people  com- 
fortable, perhaps  positively  happy,  as  far  as  such  a  state  is 
compatible  with  sublunary  existence  and  the  inherent  nature  of 
mankind. 


CoTEMPORARY  MoNARCHs.— England  :  George  I.  until  1727;  George  II.—- 
France  :  liouis  XV. — Spain  :  Philip  V.,  abdicates  in  1724  in  favour  of  his  son 
Don  Louis,  after  whose  death  he  resumed  the  government. — Portugal :  John  V. 
until  1750.— Naples  and  Sicily:  Austria  until  1734;  then  Don  Carlos  of 
Spain  as  Charles.— a-irdinia  :  Victor  Amadeus  until  1730,  abdicated  ;  Charles 
Emanuel.— Popes:  Clement  XI.  until  1721;  Innocent  XIII.  until  1724; 
Bene<lict  XIII.  until  1730;  Clement  XII.  (Corsini  of  Florence).— Charles 
VI.  Emperor.— Russia :  Peter  the  Great  (Alexicvitsch)  until  1725;  Cathe- 
rine I.  until  1 727 ;  Peter  II.  until  1 730  ;  Anne  I.  until  1740  ;  then  Iwan  III. 
and  Elizabeth  I.— Poland :  Augustus  II.  until  1733;  then  Augustus  III. — 
Prussia:  Frederic-William  I.— Sweden  :  Ulrici  '^l^onora  (wife  of  Frederic 
of  Hesse  Casscl)  ;  P.l•^ice*.E^igcne.o♦■  Sa'.oy,  diec^  id  li36.  . 
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other  lower  down  in  a  more  open  part  both  hehig  equally  shy  of 
crossing:  when  however  the  imperial  men-at-arms  came  up  under 
Don  Juan  de  Luna  and  Marcantonio  Colonna,  then  the  Count 
of  Santaliore  who  led  Cosimo's  light  horse,  andjhe  Count  of  No- 
gulara  Chief  of  the  emperor's  cavalry  had  orders  to  attack,  moi:e 
cspecinlly  as  there  were  synijUoms  of  unsteadiness  in  the  anUi- 
gonist  squadrons.  With  a  h)ng  llourish  of  trumpets  thoy  dashed 
boldly  across  the  torrent  in  two  divisions  at  two  separate  passages 
and  charfTed  the  French  cavah-v:  at  first  there  was  some  show 

o  • 

of  resistance,  but  even  before  the  enemy  reached  them  the  Count 
of  i\[irandola's  standnrd-bcaror  bribed  as  is  said  by  Marignano, 
led  the  lligbt,  and  all  lUr.  n-st  v.xrryl  livn  vctrrnn  Hqundron^ 
threw  down  their  arms  and  ensigns  and  following  their  leaders 
banner  soon  disappeared  on  the  road  to  Foiano.  Marignano 
now  brought  up  his  artillery  which  being  principally  directed 
against  the  Orisons  shook  their  ranks  and  drove  the  whole 
mass  of  Strozzi's  infantry  some  distance  back,  but  still  unbroken: 
disheartened  by  the  cowardice  of  his  cavalr}-  and  seeing  his  in- 
fantry so  fuiTowed  by  the  adverse  guns  l*iero  saw  no  hope 
but  m  one  resolute  attack,  wherefore  at  the  head  of  five 
thousand  of  his  best  soldiers  he  cro^^ed  the  ditch  and  bore 
down  the  Spaniards  with  great  courage  and  success,  but  the  latter 
being  well  supported  by  all  the  German  battalions  soon 
rallied  and  maintained  the  combat  long  and  vigorously  with 
pil:e  and  sword  and  a  continued  discharge  of  artillciT,  in 
Avhich  Marignano  was  far  superior.  For  two  hours  the  Ori- 
sons bravely  withstood  the  Oerman  infantry,  but  thinned  out 
by  repeated  volleys  they  finally  gave  way,  and  the  French  dis- 
couraged by  the  fiight  of  their  own  cavalry  stood  no  better : 
tliey  were  all  driven  back  in  confusion  across  the  hollow  which 
being  filled  with  dead  aftbrded  an  easy  passage,  and  their  pursuers 
soon  dispersed  those  who  had  not  passed  it.  The  native  Italian 
levies  from  Komc  which  had  never  been  engaged  now  caught 
up  the  panic  and  though  as  yet  unassailed  could  scarcely  be 
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kept  together  by  their  officers,  so  that  when  the  imperial  cavalr}- 
returned  from  pursuit  the  victory  was  no  longer  doubtful. 
Piero  s  army  now  lied  m  all  directions  and  he  himself  though 
badly  wounded,  after  having  had  two  horses  killed  under  him  and 
doing  all  the  duties  of  a  general  and  good  soldier,  would  have 
remained  and  died  on  the  field,  but  was  borne  away  by  his  friends 
and  flying  troops  to  Lucignano.  Itallying  all  the  fugitives  ho 
could  find  and  leaving  a  garrison  in  the  town  which  was  full  of 
provisions,  he  continued  his  flight  to  Montalcino  but  seiit  on 
Comelio  Bentivoglio  with  forty  horse  to  prevent  any  raovement 
in  Siena  where  Monluc  was  apparently  at  the  point  of  death. 
Noaly  four  thouHnnd  men  wrro  l(:ft  drad  on  tbo  field  in  thirt 
sauguinarj'  encounter,  and  the  ancient  local  appellation  of  ''Scan- 
nagaUo "  became  singularly  appropnate  for  Strozzi  is  said  to 
have  lost  twelve  thousand  men  in  killed  and  wounded  *. 

Its  consequences  were  fatal  to  Siena,  but  to  Cosimo  the  second 
of  August  1551proved  as  fortunate  as  the  first  of  August  15  37,  for 
he  forced  Marignano  to  fight  against  his  wUl  and  therefore  took 
exclusive  credit  for  the  victor}-.  Lucignano,  Foiano,  and  all  other 
garrisons  in  Val-di-Chiana  soon  yielded ;  Florence  outwardly 
rejoiced  while  Siena,  although  in  expectation  of  such  a  result 
from  Monluc  s  warnings,  was  almost  in  despair  but  opposed  a 
brave  determined  spirit  to  the  enemy.  Encouraged  by  Mon- 
luc  and  the  victories  of  Brissac  in  Piedmont  and  fighting  for  a 
supposed  yet  delusive  liberty,  they  bore  nobly  up  agamst  every 
privation  and  affronted  every  danger ;  but  the  chiiracter  of  that 
age  was  cruel  and  Marignano  shared  it  equally  with  Cosimo 
wherefore  both  were  dreaded  as  victors,  and  whether  France  or 
Spain  succeeded  Siena's  subjugation  was  certain :  between  two 
such  nations  she  never  could  have  been  free. 

•  Notizic   dclla  Vittoria  dc'  Mc.liri,  Lib.  ili.,  pp.  200-20.';.— Cini.  Lib.  iv . 

vol.  i,o,   Ar.  8u,nco   Jtnl",   p.  6Hr,._  ^^   27G.-Gallu27.i,   Lib.  ii",  cnp.   iii! 

lta<xoDti  di  Girolaino  Ko«ia,  pp.  5.59  p.  C7.~Adriani,  Lib.  xi.,  pp.  7H3-87. 

if  ^J^.^Z     /''':  Arch    Stor.   lUil.-  -Scgni,  Lib.  xiv.,  pp.  100  to  105. 
bozuni,  Rivoluzioni,  p.  2t  1. — Monluc, 
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All  wliL-  made  aiiv  resistance  in  the  countrv  were  slauditercA 
without  mercv;  all  useless  mouths  on  being  ejected  from  the  city 
were  after  due  notice  put  lu  death  hy^Mari^niano  s  command,  ex- 
cept women, uho  were  pillaged  and  driven  back  under  the  walls  : 
some  othei-s  were  saved  bv  the  Spaniards,  who  generally  the 
most  barbarous,  in  this  instance  seem  to  have  abhorred  their 
own  generals  cruelty.  The  defeat  of  iMarciano  occasioned  two 
opinions  in  biena  ;  one  of  iunnodiutc  negotiation,  the  other  of 
uucompr(jmi?ing  liostihty  :  the  hrst  was  held  by  the  moderate 
pai'ty  or  thu-e  whose  great  wealth  was  suQicient  to  seduce 
them  from  the  more  noble  ol>jcct  of  their  countiys  freedom, 
fallacious  as  iiwas,  to  that  uf  self-preservation  apart  from  public 
safety.  Uut  the  popular  party,  who  now  held  supreme  power 
and  dreaded  peace  and  imperial  vengeance  more  than  war  and 
its  hoi:-'rs,  determined  to  suffer  even*  extreme  rather  than  bnw 
their  s])irit  before  1  >nUe  <  Osinio's  throne.  Thfy  had  swoni  tbis 
tOi\louljc  before  the  battle,  and  with  sustained  and  untlinching 
resolution  were  now  ready  to  maintain  their  oath,  and  even 
imitate  the  Sagimtines  of  old,  or  any  other  desperate  example 
to  be  ftjund  in  histoiy  ■•'■. 

ThCiT  constancy  was  put  to  a  severe  proof  and  they  sustained 
it  nobh-,  for  by  famine  alone  did  Cosimo  ever  hope  to  subdue 
them  :  every  peasant  detected  in  supjjlying  the  city  was  at  once 
hun{:^  vet  thev  dailv  risked  the  danger;  devotion  to  the  metn- 
polis  ju.-  queen  of  their  comnTT)nwealth  never  flagged,  and  all 
tlieir  tObrts  tended  to  nouiish  her.  It  was  early  foreseen  that 
whichever  side  remained  master  of  the  harvest  would  be  master 
of  the.  'var ;  for  this  Strozzi  made  his  inroad  and  would  have 
renped  or  destroyed  all  the  Florentine  crops  if  the  French 
succoLirs  had  been  ptnictual  instead  of  arriving  a  month,  or  as 
he  himself  says  forty  days  after  promise.  The  ^larennna  popu- 
lation which  had  been  long  diminishing  was  now  reduced  to  a 
handful  and  fever  was  proportionally  augmented  by  neglect  of 

*  Monluc,  Lib.  iii",  p.  2Ul.— Adrian!,  Lib.  xii.,  pp.  824-039,  015. 
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dramage  and  cultivation ;  the  city  population  of  Siena  alone 
dwmdled  during  this  exterminating  war  from  thirty  to   ten 
thousand  souls ;  it  was  supposed  that  no  less  than  fifty  thou- 
sand peasants  perished  cither  by  battle,  iiimme,  or  executions 
in  the  hostile  camp,  besides  the  diminution  by  fugitives ;  and 
Adriani  tells  us  that  few  of  the  old  inhabitants  remained  at 
the  termination  of  hostilities  *.     There  is  miluckily  a  gap  in 
Ammh-atos  historj^  from  the  year  1551  (o  1501  :  Segni  says 
but  httlc,  and  died  four  years  after;  and  Malavolti  dedicating 
his  history  to  the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand  is  evidently  shy  of 
expressmg  his  feelings,  which  were  strong  against  the  Floren- 
tines; but  Adriani  is  more  open,  and  Galhiz/i  who  had  complete 
command  of  the  historical  materials  of  Florence  and  is  believed 
to  have  used  them  fairly,  says  "  that  it  was  a  horrid  spectacle  for 
humanity,  to  see  the  women  and  children  who  were  expelled 
from  Siciia  plundered  and  infiultcd  by  the  Duke's  soldiers  and 
dnven  back  by  force  to  the  gates  to  be  readmitted  and  starved 
U>  death ;  to  see  the  artizans  and  poorer  sort  who  were  sent 
away  put  to  dreadful  tortures  for  the  purpose  of  extracting 
mtelhgence  of  what  was  doing  within,  and  then  either  hanged 
or  forced  back  into  the  famishing  to^ni.     The  neighbouring 
peasantry  who  encouraged  by  the  French  or  allured  by  gain  to 
take  provisions  into  the  city  were  ineyitably  hung  up  along 
the  highways,  unless  from  then-  youth  and  strength  they  were 
deemed  fit  subjects  for  Cosimo's  gaDeys.  The  cruelty  of  Marig- 
nano  was  naturally  extreme,  but  he  was  ever  spurred  on  by  the 
Duke  of  Florence  to  spread  terror  and  devastation  over  the 
country.     From  the  commencement  of  hostihties  a  jud^e  had 
been  establislied  in  the  imperial   camp  before  whom  all  the 
poorer  pnsoners  were  brought  and  forced  to  swear  allegiance  to 
Cosimo ;  their  names  were  tlien  registered,  and  if  afterwards 
taken  in  arms  they  suffered  death  f."     It  was  not  force  or  love 

•  Adrian!,  Lib.  xii.,  pp.  OlG  and  0.30.— Scpii,  Lib.  xiv.,  p.  114. 
t  Galluzzi,  Storia,  Lib.  ii°,  cap.  v.,  p.  81. 
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of  gain  alone  that  made  these  people  run  such  risks,  they 
might  have  avoided  the  one  and  satisfied  the  other  by  bringing 
their  produce  to  the  besiegers'  camp  ;  it  was.  a  habit  of  reve- 
rence for  the  chief  city  of  the  state,  the  head  of  their  republic, 
the   seat   of   their    ancient   glory   and   independence,    which 
moved  them  so  powerfully  as  to  brave  every  danger  in  its 
behalf,  and  glory  in   the   death   they  suffered!     No  forced 
oaths  ever  bound  them  to  the  victors ;  their  country  became 
a  desert  not  of  terrestrial  produce  alone  but  of  man,  beast, 
castle,  cottage,  and  villa !    Nor  were  the  peaceful  plains  of  Flo- 
rence much  more  enviable  * ;  the  sufferings  of  Siena  were  at 
least  mitigated  by  their  cause  and  the  people  s  spirit  was  still 
nourished  by  the   flickering   hope  of  liberty  ;   but    Florence 
had  no  such  comfort,  her  citizens  already  enslaved  were  now 
robbed,  outraged,  and  urged  forward  reluctantly  to  crush  theirj 
neighbour's  independence  while  they  forged  stronger  fetters  foi' 
themselves.     Cosimo's  suspicion  of  everybody  was  increased  so 
much  by  the  conduct  of  the  Roman  Florentines  who  were  all 
men  of  great  rank  and  riches,  besides  the  near  neighbourhood 
of  the  war,  tliat  during  its  continuance  he  ordered  the  gates 
to  be  shut  with  some  few  exceptions  against  the  egress  of 
any  citizen  unless  specially  licensed  by  himself  through  his 
ministers ;  but  many  were  compelled  to  make  applications  to 
him  in  person  for  he   feared   that  numbers  of  young  men 
would  join  the  enemy,  and  above  all  he  dreaded  the  absence  or 
disaffection  of  the  rich.   A  great  scarcity  too  afflicted  the  land  and 
was  daily  increasing;  none  of  the  last  years  produce  remained, 
and  that  of  the  present  was  bad,  partial,  and  wanting;  so  that 
the  people  were  in  a  state  of  despair  from  existing  evil  and 
recent  sufferings,  at  one  moment  by  the  inroads  of  Strozzi,  at 
another  by  the  army  of  Mariguano  ;  and  again  by  the  depreda- 
tions of  other  captains  in  divers  parts  of  the  country.    Bunied 
and  ])lundered  houses,  mined  cultivation,  granaries  robbed  and 

*  AUriani,  Lib.  xii.,  p.  816. 
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destroyed,  fields  trampled  down,  nothing  safe  from  a  fierce  and 
j  lawless  soldiery,  ill-paid  by  the  duke,  worse  by  the  emperor ; 
who  lodged  and  lived  at  free  quarters  \\ithout  any  bridle  but 
their  will !  Such  was  the  condition  to  which  two  rich  and 
fertile  provinces  were  reduced  by  the  ambition  of  two  men 
neither  of  whom  had  any  right  to  the  one  or  the  other ! 

Strozzi  when  somewhat  recovered  from  his  wounds  im- 
mediately tried  the  Count  of  Montalto  and  beheaded  liim  for 
surrendering  Lucignano  without  a  blow ;  he  then  brought  the 
Count  of  Mirandolas  standard-bearer  to  justice  of  whose 
treachery  there  seems  little  doubt  as  twelve  tin  flasks  full  of 
golden  crowns  under  the  name  of  Trebbiano  wine  were  sent  to 
him  by  Marignano  the  day  before  the  battle*.  "They  were 
carried,"  says  Sozziui,  "  by  a  comitryman  named  Matteo  Lodola 
escorted  by  many  soldiers,  which  Matteo  after  the  war  con- 
fessed the  whole  to  me,  for  I  had  not  before  believed  it  f  ". 

These  executions  though  perfectly  justifiable  were  at  the 
moment  indiscreet  and  at  variance  with  the  extreme  laxity  of 
Italian  discipline,  for  fidelity  and  honour  were  secondaiy  con- 
siderations to  personal  safety  and  self-interest  amongst  the 
mercenaries  of  that  day  and  country.  The  consequence  of  this 
severity,  combined  with  liis  misfortunes  and  expected  disgrace 
at  court,  was  great  personal  disgust  and  disaffection  to  Strozzi 
amongst  those  who  had  for  a  long  time  followed  his  standard ; 
yet  he  was  a  good  soldior,  an  able  ofl&cer,  and  had  high 
and  just  notions  of  what  was  necessary  for  both ;  he  was 
vigorous,  bold,  resolute,  firm,  and  patient  himself ;  and  required 
these  qualities  in  those  under  him  to  an  extent  incompatible 
with  existing  customs  and  loose  Italian  discipline.     Naturally 


*  Redi,  in  his  inimitable  Dithyrambic  "  To  di  Peacia  il  Buriano, 

"  Bacco  in  Toscana,"  calls  this  amongst  11  Trebbiano,  il  Columbano 

other  wines,  "  //  vero  Oro  potabile^''  Mi  ti-acanno  a  pieno  mano  : 

an  epithet  realised  by  Marignano,  and  Egli  e  il  vero  Oro  potabile,"  &c. 

I>erhap8  sarcastically  used  by  the  poet  in  f  Sozzini,  Rivoluzioni  di  Siena,  p.  270. 

allusion  to  this  fact. 
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enterprising  and  inflamed  with  the  passions  of  glory  hatred 
and  revenge ;  carried  onward  by  his  own  energetic  feelings  and 
zeal  for  his  master's  service,  he  forgot,  as  it  often  happens, 
that  his  followers  were  not  sustained  bj  the  same  motives  or 
the  same  spirit ;  that  they  had  not  the  same  responsibility,  the 
same  prospects  of  fame  and  honour,  nor  the  same  high  objects ; 
and  that  therefore  neither  mind  nor  body  could  second  his 
wishes  to  the  desired  extent  or  bear  as  he  did,  thus  morally 
strengthened,  the  fatigues  and  physicd  sufferings  of  the  war. 
He  expected  too  much,  was  never  a  popular  general  and  seldom 
a  fortunate  one ;  nevertheless  his  enemies  in  coui't  and  camj) 
were  disappointed,  for  Henrj-  II.  with  a  generous  sympathy  fo^ 
his  courage  and  misfortunes  sent  him  the  tmncheon  of  a  FrencM 
marshal  in  return  for  his  defeat  at  Marciano*.  \ 

Collecting  the  remnant  of  his  forces  at  Montalcino  StrozziJ 
proceeded  with  a  small  escort  of  horse  and  a  good  body  of  in- 
fantry to  Siena  which  he  reached  with  great  personal  risk,  but 
was  induced  to  run  this  chance  by  the  intelligence  of  Monluc's 
death  and  also  that  Lansa«,  whom  he  had  immediately  ordered 
from  Rome,  was  made  prisoner :  the  latter  storj-  was  tme,  but  Mon- 
luc  recovered  after  eveiy  physician  had  quitted  him,  and  in  this 
state  was  visited  by  Piero  when  he  entered  Siena  f .     Leaving 
Conielio  Bentivoglio  in  command  of  his  troops  amounting  to  three 
thousand  men,  Strozzi  took  leave  of  Monluc,  now  convalescent 
and  the  only  person  informed  of  his  intentions,  secretly  quitted 
Siena,  made  his  way  safely  through  the  besiegers'  lines,  and 
after  great  perils  arrived  at  Montalcino  where  he  again  prepared 
for  active  warfare :.     It  now  being  clear  that  the  fall  of  Siena 
was  at  hand  Charies  the  Fifth  declared  that  state  forfeited  by 
rebelhon  to  the  imperial  crown  and  forthwith  invested  Prince 
Philip,  or  the  King  of  England  as  he  was  then  denominated, 
vdth  the  sovereignty ;  but  annexing  the  power  of  transferring 
it  on  feudal  tenure  to  a  third  party. 

*  Segni,  Lib.  xiv.,  p.  107.— Adriani,    f  Monhic,  Lib.  iii«  p.  208. 
Lib.  xu.,  pp.  802-81 4.  +  Ibid. 
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Meanwhile  the  blockade  continued  with  one  bold  and  nearly 
successful  attempt  at  escalade,  by  which  the  outwork  of  CamuUia 
was  stormed,  captured,  and  through  Monluc's  energy,  recaptured 
in  one  night ;  and  another  to  batter  down  the  wall  between  ''Porta 
Ovile  "  and  the  convent  of  San  Francesco  with  even  less  fortune, 
but  by  Cosimo's  orders  not  Marignano's  suggestion. 
After  this  the  latter  fell  back  into  the  more  '  ^..Jal 
system  of  dull  blockade  and  cold-blooded  barbarity,  intercepting 
supplies  and  mutilating  or  hanging  their  rustic  conductors, 
with  occasional  attacks  and  alarms  to  give  some  variety  to  the 
scene*.  The  sufferings  of  the  besieged  continued  to  be  borne 
not  only  with  resolution  but  spirit,  and  even  an  assumed  cheer- 
fulness that  led  them  to  celebrate  their  games  and  festivals  in 
order  to  deceive  the  enemy :  this  could  not  be  for  their  con- 
dition was  too  well  known,  although  Strozzi  who  was  again 
active  in  the  field  hoped  that  Marshal  Brissac's  successes  in 
Piedmont  would  force  Charles  to  recall  his  troops  from  Tus- 
cany. But  Cosimo  spared  no  pains  or  cost  to  keep  both  the 
emperor  and  his  army  in  good  humour,  yet  the  possibility 
of  their  being  recalled  made  him  anxious  for  peace,  wherefore 
he  addressed  the  Senese  government  with  an  assurance  that 
he  warred  not  against  the  liberty  of  Siena  but  only  required 
the  republic  to  place  itself  again  under  imperial  protection,  and 
then  offered  himself  as  mediator  to  negotiate  a  treaty  which 
would  secure  all  their  privileges  f .  Henry  II.  had  already 
given  the  Senese  permission  to  treat,  and  in  the  month  of  March 
when  every  species  of  nourishment  had  failed,  when  no  wine 
was  to  be  found,  when  mules  and  horses,  dogs  and  asses,  and 
even  all  the  cats,  mice,  and  rats  were  eaten  up ;  or  were  one 
by  chance  discovered,  it  was  sold  if  a  rat,  for  a  ducat,  if  a 
cat  for  four ;  when  neither  herb  nor  grass  remained ;  when 
soldiers  and  citizens  were  falling  dead  from  inanition  in  the 

•  Sozzini,  Rivoluzioiii  di  Siena,  vol.  ii",  p.  402,  Archivio  Stor.  Ital. 

f  Adriani,  Lib.  xii.,  p.  847. 
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streets ;  when  shadows  of  human  beings  stalked  silently  through 
the  desolate  city ;  when  all  hope  of  succour,  all  expectation  of 
independence  had  departed,  the  liberty  of  death  alone  remain- 
ing :  then,  but  not  until  then,  did  this  intrepid  people  begin  to 
think  of  a  convention*.  Strozzi  urged  thera  by  letters  to  hold 
out  in  hope  of  aid  from  Piedmont  while  he  refused  the  offers 
of  the  French  ministers  at  Kome  to  levy  Italian  soldiers  in 
whom  he  had  no  confidence.  He  felt  tliat  with  Italians  alone, 
whatever  their  numbers  or  quality,  he  could  never  withstand 
the  Spanish  and  German  veterans  of  Cosimo's  army ;  no  trust 
according  to  his  belief  could  be  placed  in  them  and  he  pre- 
ferred their  absence.  SLx  hundred  Germans,  unable  any  longer 
to  suffer,  were  by  his  command  sent  out  of  the  town  secretly 
with  orders  to  join  him  at  Montalcino ;  but  his  letters  were 
intercepted,  deciphered  at  Florence,  and  then  forwarded  to 
their  destination:  the  consequence  was  an  ambuscade  and 
combat  'with  immense  slaughter  and  the  escape  of  only  two 
hundred  to  Montalcino. 

In  this  state  of  things  four  ambassadors  were  despatched  to 
Florence  and  remained  four  days  in  the  palace  insisting  on  the 
preservation  of  their  liberty  with  other  conditions  inadmissible 
by  Cosimo  even  had  Siena  been  full  of  provisions  ;  wherefore 
he  sharply  dismissed  them  with  injunctions  not  to  return  unless 
they  had  full  powers  to  treat.  This  stopped  all  negotiation  for 
a  fortnight  when  eight  other  ambassadors  appeared,  and  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  March  succeeded  in  concluding  a  treaty  by  which 
Siena  was  to  remain  free  but  the  emperor  to  nominate  twenty 
of  the  governing  Balia ;  that  a  garrison  of  Spanish,  Italian,  or 
German  infantry  was  to  be  admitted,  but  at  Cosimo  s  option  both 
as  to  number  and  nation ;  that  no  citadel  or  fortress  should  be 


•  There  were  of  course  occasion.il 
small  supplies  brought  in  by  daring 
and  mercenary  peasants,  of  fowls,  eggs, 
pigeons,  &c.,  but  they  were  rare,  par- 
tial, and  sold  at  enormous  prices. 
Capons  7  golden  crowns  a  pair  :  fowls 


at  5,  &c.  Nor  was  there  wanting 
occasional  supplies  of  wine,  oil,  meat, 
and  cheese  at  proportional  prices  ;  but 
these  were  only  for  the  few  and  rich, 
and  for  them  but  rarely  and  by  chance. 
(Vide  Sozzinij  p.  404.) 
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constructed  without  the  people's  consent;  that  the  French 
troops  should  be  allowed  to  retire  where  they  pleased  with 
Vanns  and  flying  colours ;  that  the  forts  thrown  up  round  Siena 
phould  be  demolished  ;  and  that  a  general  amnesty  except  for 
rebels  should  be  proclaimed.  These  conditions  were  signed  on 
the  second  and  the  imperial  garrison  entered  Siena  on  the 
twenty-second  of  April  the  inhabitants  being  allowed  to  emi- 
grate or  remain  as  best  suited  them.  This  permission  was 
talien  full  advantage  of  and  a  vast  number  of  the  most  illustrious 
citizens  quitted  the  town  with  the  French  garrison  :  retiring  to 
Montalcino  they  there  endeavoured  to  preserve  a  shadow  of  the 
ancient  commonwealth  until  the  peace  of  Chateau-Cambresis 
in  1559  reduced  them  to  the  common  level  of  Tuscany*. 

Thus  fell  the  Senese  republic  after  fifteen  months'  determined 
and  honourable  resistance  during  which  the  people  sacrificed 
everything  in  hopes  of  prolonging  for  a  little  while  that  liberty 
whose  turbulence  never  yet  destroyed  the  magic  of  its  namef! 

But  the  capitulation  displeased  Charles  who  coveted  Siena, 
and  it  was  the  knowledge  of  this  which  induced  Cosimo  to  grant 
conditions  so  favourable ;  for  as  an  independent  Italian  prince 
he  deprecated  the  vicinity  of  imperial  power  and  hoped  in  time 
to  become  lord  of  that  country :  the  emperor  and  all  his  cabinet 
were  however  indignant  and  for  some  time  a  ratification  was 
refused,  nor  was  it  ultimately  granted  except  from  pure  appre- 
hension of  alienating  the  powerful  Duke  of  Florence  J. 

The  twenty-fii-st  of  April  opened  on  a  melancholy  scene ! 
Cosimo's  army  was  marshalled  outside  the  walls  to  witness 


*  Monluc,  Lib.  iii.,  pp.  253-260. — 
Sozzini,  Rivol.  p.  411,  &c. — Cini,  Lib. 
v.,  pp.  300-334.— Galluzzi,  Lib.  ii", 
cap.  iv.  and  v.,  p.  87,  &c.  —  Botta, 
Storia  d' Italia,  Lib.  ix.,  p.  318. — 
Muratori,  Anno  1554-5. — Malavolti, 
Lib.  X.,  Parte  iii.,  folio  166. — Adriani, 
Lib.  xii.,  p.  864. — Sismondi,  vol.  xii., 
p.  145. — Segiii,  Lib.  xiv.,  p.  171. 
+  We  here   take   leave  of   Orlando 


Malavolti,  the  Senese  historian,  who 
by  a  long  illness  ending  in  death  was 
prevented,  if  he  ever  intended  it,  from 
carrying  on  his  history.  The  fall  of 
Siena  is  the  Republic's  death  ;  all  sub- 
sequent mattersi  are  provincial  and 
belong  to  Florence,  Florence  herself 
belonging  entirely  to  the  Medici. 


J  Adriani,  Lib.  xiii.,  p.  875. 
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tho  evacuation  of  Siena :  two  ranks  of  German  and  Spanish 
vffteraiis  glitlcrinf:^  with  burnished  steel  were  arrayed  in 
do'iblc  lines  beyond  the  llomjui  pate;  six  Gascon  battalions 
and  four  Italian  columns,  dimiuislied  in  numbers,  scarce 
of  raiment,  and  wasted  by  famine,  but  still  well  armed  and 
all  resolute  soldiers,  marched  in  slender  ranks  with  flying 
colours  throujjh  the  archwav  which  scarcely  echoed  their 
famished  tread,  yet  showuig  to  their  robust  and  well-equipped 
opponents  what  brave  men  could  suflcr  in  an  honourable  cause ! 
Then  came  a  train  of  hopeless  and  mined  citizens  flying  from 
imperial  vengeance :  they  had  boldly  upheld  the  cause  of 
liberty  and  would  not  stop  to  sec  the  once  free  dwellings  of  their 
forefathers  trampled  on  by  insolent  stnuigei-s.  Mtuiy  with  the 
fate  of  Florence  in  their  mind  smiled  bitterly  at  the  idea  that 
im})erial  villany  would  ever  keep  faith  with  helpless  misfortune, 
or  even  suiVer  a  whisper  of  liberty  to  circulate  through  Siena's 
empty  streets  and  palaces.  The  amnesty  of  Cosimo  they  knew 
was  forced ;  forced  by  the  honest  energy  and  sagacity  of  Monluc ; 
and  in  the  Medici's  gentleness  they  only  detected  the  sheathing 
of  the  tiger's  claw  under  its  smooth  deceitful  velvet*. 

Two  hundred  and  forty-two  noble  famihes  and  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  of  plebeian  blood  issued  from  the  gate, 
ruined,  friendless,  and  trusting  to  the  pity  of  the  stranger ! 
Aged  women,  and  infants,  and  noble  matrons  were  placed  ou 
mules  wliich  the  chanty  of  Monluc  had  procured  for  them  from 
the  enemy's  general ;  the  young  women  were  afoot  carrying 
their  infants  in  cradles  on  their  head ;  more  than  a  hundred 
maidens  followed  thcso  disconsolate  parents,  and  numbers  of 
young  men  leading  a  wife  in  one  hand  and  a  daughter  in  the 
othL-r  were  seen  llvm^  from  their  native  citv  with  a  dark  and 
desolate  country  before  them,  where,  says  Monluc,  tliero  was 
noi  a  living  spirit  to  give  food  to  a  horse,  from  Montalcino  to 
S>na  and  from  Siena  to  Florence! !     '*  I  li^d  seen,"  adds  this 


*  Monluc,  Lib.  iii",  p.  257. 


t  Ibid.,  p.  254. 
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honest  and  compassionate  soldier,  "  I  had  soon  a  lamentable 
spectacle  vjj.n  all  useless  moutlis  were  ojoctcd  from  the  city; 
but  I  beheld  mure  than  cfjual  misery  in  the  departure  of  these 
unfortunair^s  who  left  Siena  with  us,  and  in  tliose  who  re- 
mained !  Never  in  my  life  did  I  behold  so  painful  a  separation : 
and  though  our  soldiers  had  suflered  every  possible  hardship 
still  this  separation  afilieted  them,  and  the  more  because  it  was 
not  in  their  ])ower  to  j)reserve  the  public  liberty.  As  to  me  1 
suffered  more ;  I  could  not  contemplate  this  calamity  without 
tears,  and  sorrowing  deeply  for  this  ])eople  who  had  shown  them- 
selves 60  fervid  in  the  j)rcscrvation  of  their  freedom*". 

When  the   long  nrray  of  famished  soldiers  and  miseraldc 
citizens  had  cleared  the  gate  they  received  a  scanty  6U])ply  of 
food  from  .Alarignano  himself;  the  Spanish  soldiers  brought 
provisions  of  their  own  aerord,  distributing  bread  as  the  peo- 
pie  j)assed  their  ranlvs,  and  thus  saving  the  lives  of  from  two 
to  four  hundred  persons :   yet  hi  despite  of  this,  more  than 
fifty  people  sunk  down  and  died  that  day,  and  for  the  four 
following  days  six  ounces  of  biscuit  was  the  allowance  of  each 
individual.    Monluc  killed  his  horse  and  with  oil  from  the  lamps 
of  churches,  wild  mallows,  and  common  nettles,  it  was  cooked  and 
distributed  amongst  the  soldiers.    Like  the  Israelites  of  old  by 
the  waters  of  Babylon,  they  sat  down  to  weep  under  the  willow's 
of  the  river  Trezza  at  Arbiarotta,  and  here  Monluc  divided 
some  of  the  food  given  him  by  Mai'ignano  into  two  parts,  one 
he  gave  to  the  Sencse  exiles  the  other  to  his  soldiers;  a  little, 
and  but  a  little  to  eaeli.  for  there  were  only  four  finska  of  wine 
and  six  loaves  amongst  tlie  nmlLitude  |.     'J'jiey  tlien  resumed 
their  mareli  to  Montalcino,  but  through  a  desert!  no  seed  had 
been  sown,  for  two  years  no  spade  liad  touched  the  soil,  the 
plough-shares  lay  rusting  on  the  ground,  their  woodwork  was  in 
ashes;  the  few  remaining  animals  were  wild,  the  instruments 
of  husbandiT,  the  wrecks  of  houses,  and  their  inmates,  were 


jMoiiluc,  Lib.  iii",  pp.  259-GO. 


t  Ibid.,  pp.  261-2G2. 
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iiil  scattered  far  and  wide,  not  even  ft  domestic  animal  now 
prowled  about  tlie  blackened  dwellin?^,  and  in  some  places 
])crhaps  the  master's  bones  hunR  bleachinj^  on  a  nei^'blKiuring 
tree.  ''From  Muntnlcino  to  Siena, from  Sicmi  to  Florence  no 
liiing  spirit  moved  upon  the  fare  of  the  land"^.!  These  ore 
emphatic  words  from  a  soldier  and  an  actor  in  the  scene, 
but  not  a  destroyer.  At  JUionconvcnto  Strozzi  and  Monluc 
met  and  embraced  yet  were  each  unable  to  speak;  the  mis- 
fortunes of  both  for  a  moment  overcame  them ;  they  then 
turned  and  led  their  famished  comrades  slowly  on  to  Mon- 

talcino  |. 

In  that  town  the  renmanUs  of  Senesc  liberty  were  collected  ; 
the  shadow  of  an  ancient  republic  rested  for  a  while  on  its  old 
grey  walls  as  faintly  as  their  hopes,  but  it  soon  passed  over  the 
mouldering  dial  and  disappeared  for  ever  ! 


CoTEMPORARY  MoNAucHs.-KuphiKl :  Ilcnrv  VIII.  to  1.^4/ ;  /^cn  Edward 
VI  to  1553  ;  then  Marv,  iiiarric-d  IMiilip  Prince  of  8pm  m  l.)54.— .Scotland : 
J.ainc3  V.  to  1512;  llicii  M;iry,  an  infant  cijrht  days'  old.— France  :  Vr^nni  I. 
until  1547;  then  Henry  II.- Spain  :  Charles  V.- I'ortupl  :  John  III.- 
Sicilyand  Naples:  Charles  V.-i'opc9 :  I'aul  111.  (I-araesc)  to  1549  Gmlio 
III.  (del  Monte,  Florentine)  to  1555,  Marccllo  II.  (Cemno)  \5oo,  1  aul  H. 
(Cai-affa)  1555.— Hmperor  :  Charles  V.— Sulun  :  Solyman.— Ferdinand  of 
Austria,  Kinp  of  the  liouians. 


*  Monluc,  Lib.  iii«,  p.  254.— Cini,  Lib.  v.,  p.  331.— Adriani,  Lib.  xiii.,  p.  892. 

f  Monluc,  Lib.  iii.,  p.  2G2. 
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COSIMO  THE  FIRST 

DTK  I-    or    lI.OIir.NCF,   AND   filKNA. 

Ir  has  been  sliown  that  even  after  the  Florentine  republic 
fell,  the  goveniment  although  monarchic^  still  retained  its 
wonted  forms  and  magistracies,  but  so  as  to  concen- 
trate all  real  power  in  the  sovereign  while  many 
citizens  enjoyed  political  honours  and  a]»parently  participated 
in  his  authority.  Duiing  the  wild  licentious  reign  of  Alexander 
this  was  not  altogether  illusor}',  because  his  pleasures  neces- 
sarily foived  business  into  subordinate  hands ;  but  under 
Cosimo  the  scene  was  changed,  yet  the  constitution  still  pre- 
served the  semblance  of  a  monarchy  surrounded  by  republican 
institutions  when  it  was  rcallv  an  absolute  soverci-nitv  and  the 
most  despotic  in  Christendom.  At  Cosimo's  election  the  Senate 
or  council  of  "Forty-eight"  deeming  that  a  quarterly  appoint- 
ment of  four  state  councillors  might  be  insuflicient  to  control 
his  power  and  retain  their  own,  added  a  permanent  privy 
council  which  they  imagined  would  direct  tho  course  of  public 
government.  The  cabal  that  placed  Cosimo  on  tho  throne 
originated  this  project  and  influenced  tho  assembly  so  as  to 
secure  their  own  election  ns  members  of  his  cabinet:  Guicci- 
arduii,  Vettori,  Acciiiioli,  Nircolini,  I\Intteo  Strozzi,  and  Otta- 
viano  do  ]\Ie(lici  hoped,  if  not  from  Co.simo'B  gratitude,  at  least 
by  these  means  to  secure  a  paramomit  influence  in  his  councils, 
and  succeeded  for  a  while  because  they  were  just  then  necessary ; 
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b"l  v/hen  once  steadied  by  the  victory  of  Moiitc  Murlo,  Cosimp 
qui-kly  dispensed  with  their  support  and  demolished  tlie  kdder 
by  vshich  he  himself  had  mounted.     Ottaviano  de'  Medici  soon 
became  his  servant;  Vcttori  and  Guicciardiui  died  and  the  rest 
were  charged  with  Pistoian  aflairs,  an  important  office,  because 
of  the  turbulent  factions  unrepressed  by  republican  policy  but 
which  Cosimo's  interest  led  him  to  destroy.     The  second  duty 
of  this  council  thus  Bcparatcd  and  inudo  to  supersede  iho  first, 
relieved  Cosimo  from  inconvenient  counsellors  ;  but  the  whole 
machinery  of  government  powerful  as  it  was,  became  from  its  still 
free  and  complicated  nature  unsuited  to  liis  opening  views  of  des- 
potism, which  determined  him  to  change  it.     In  the  beginning 
he  assisted  personally  at  the  council-board  and  promulgated  all 
public  acts  as  the  decrees  of  ''the  Duke  and  Council  of  the 
Florentine  llEruBLic,"  the  ktter  epithet  hanng  been  pre- 
served to  flatter  public  prejudice  with  the  notion  of  existing 
liberty :  but  when  possession  of  the  citadels  brought  compara- 
tive independence  Cosimo  at  once  disregarded  forms,  apj)ointed 
his  lieutenants  to  preside  in  rotation  at  the  comiciPboard,  and 
discontinued  liis  personal  attendance  on  purpose  to  lessen  that 
dignity  which  it  naturally  derived  from  the  sovereign's  presence. 
The  next  step  was  to  make  every  other  magistracy  and  pro- 
vincial governor  the  mere  instruments  of  his  pleasure  and 
compel  them  to  send  periodical  reports  of  every  official  act, 
whether  proposed  or  accomplished,  so  that  their  whole  auLho- 
ri:  -  soon  dwindled  into  the  privilege  of  registering  his  will  and 
their  duty  in  executing  it.     The  ducal  ** Rescripts''  vihich  at 
firsf  were  mere  indications  of  the  sovereign's  wishes  addressed 
a-:  genend  instructions  to  the  several  courts,  finally  became 
aut.ientic  documents  and  legal  decisions  without  any  other 
fonaality.     All  foreign  despatches,  pubhc  acts,  patents,  and 
every  state  paper  ultimately  ran  in  the  Duke's  name  alone 
without  any  mention  of  the  councillors,  except  in  preambles  to 
those  laws  which  he  occasionally  commanded  them  to  promul- 
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gato.     Good  i^olioy  ma.le  l,in,  insist  on  the  impartial  distribu 
.on  of  oiLec.  an.l  secure  civ.l  .ius.ice  W  severe  laws   enre       ' 
of  anstoerafc  power,  to  protect  the  weal<  :  this  <o  n  ce  ,    ,! 
P0...ts„o,he.l  the  people  an,!  ren-lercl  oflice.  .h.pricl  of      w 
or  patronage    an  ohjec.  of  livelihood  rather  than  of  pXTc 
nmb,uon.     Cosnno  thus  „,ade  hi„,self  ,he  centre  of  a  11^.,^^ 
d.verg".g  rnvs  and  on  the  ruins  of  a  i,erce  democracv  bu  h   he 
most  absolnie  iiionnrrhv  in  Ijnop,..  ' 

This  plan  was  oripinallv  proposed  bv  (:),„,ont  XU.  who 
placed  h,s  mnnster  Fran.es.o  Can.pana  about  bukc  Alex-.n 
der  to  can,,  u  out :  that  prince  however  was  far  ,oo  „  ™. 
«blo  and  debanebed  to  pursue  a  steady  course,  but  whh  the 
^uth  and  seriousness  of  Cosin.o  who  'continued  C  n        a    . 

suete  sful.  (  ampaua  ,hed  n.  I'.u;  and  was  succeeded  bv  Lelio 
Torello  da  Tanna  as  chief  secretan-  of  state  :   he  was  a^law^" 
of  great  cnnience  who  bad  served  the  Dukes  father,  and  tTes 

wo,  both  creatures  of  the  wily  sagacious  Clement  were  the 
dtreetors  of  C  osnuos  youth  in  the  art  of  government     Fo  -e  . 
nffatrs  accordn,.  to  the  th-n  existing  custom  were  ,aa„a"fd 
n.ore  ,y  the  ver  ,al  an.l  personal  nUcrcourse  of  diplomatic  a"  en.s 

l.an  by  despatches ;  these  were  avoided  from  tl  e  tot.d  wa^ 
con  dence  tha,  prevailed  bo.h  amongst  private  nuIividuaCd 

oflTcal     Hachcry  or  n,d,sn,,,ion  in  public  sonants.     Secret 
gents  there  ore  being  constantly  e.uployed  i„  f„,ei^  polk  c 
Costmos  real  sentin,en,s  on  this  subject  were  u  mattefordub 
m.d  tnystcry  never  clearly  or  generallv  known  to  ^^     IW 
mes  an     as  far  as  d„c„„„.„ts  ar.  necessary  ntdl  in      n  e       I 

rm.cula.1   .lealous  and  acttvc  mind  whatever  were  his  motives 

wase.e,npl„rynn,scons,a„tac,ion;hereadandsiguedal  He 
Pcttttous.  all  nntnstenal  and  stale  papers,  and  with  so  distln  1 
an  e.xpress,o„  of  his  will  as  to  aUow  no  room  for  subSge! 
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He  directed  the  proceedings  of  the  criminal  magistracies  with 
absolute  sway,  kept  a  vigilant  eye  over  both  public  and  private 
expenditure  accompanied  by  a  rigorous  and  searching  inspection 
of  its  administration  even  to  the  smallest  particulars.    His  spy 
system  was  penetrating  and  universal ;  he  seemed  to  have  one 
great  eye  and  ear  embracing  the  civilised  world !  nor  was  his 
secrecy  less  proverbial,  wherefore  his  autograph  correspondence 
became  very  extensive,  every  letter  being  copied  filed  and 
registered  by  himself  so  fearful  was  he  of  any  interference ! 
His  ministers  with  an  occasional  exception  were  mere  tools, 
and  so  much  did  everything  emanate  from  liim  that  even  when 
he  created  a  new  council  called  the  "  Pratica  segreta  "  to  settle 
jurisdictional  disputes  and  preserve  the  ducal  rights,  he  inva- 
riably predetermined  and  directed  all  their  proceedings.    With 
the  aid  of  Torello  and  Niccolini  he  revised  and  regulated  the 
whole  code  of  Florentine  law,  refoimed  ecclesiastical  affaii*s, 
reduced  the  secular  clerg}'  to  a  stricter  discipline,  and  when  a 
benefice  became  vacant  took  instant  possession  of  it  in  his  own 
name  until  an  incumbent  were  appointed.     He  checked  the 
extreme  licentiousness  of  the  regular  orders  and  was  particularly 
and  justly  severe  on  the  mendicants,  especially  the  Franciscans, 
who  were  accustomed  to  turn  those  nunneries  under  their  spiri- 
tual direction  into  ecclesiastical  brothels.      He  also  assigned  a 
certain  age  under  which  no  young  persons  of  either  sex  were  to 
be  admitted  into  convents :  he  acted  rigorously  against  every  book 
and  person  belonging  to  the  Luthemn  heresy,  for  it  had  made 
some  progress  in  Naples  Ferrara  and  Lucca,  and  even  impinged 
on  the  orthodoxy  of  Florence.      He  imparted  more  activity  to 
the  inquisition,  which  had  long  existed  under  strictly  modified 
regulations  after  the  government  of  1 345  found  it  necessary  to 
repel  the  encroachments  of  that  tribunal.      Cosimo,  without 
relaxing  the  ancient  law,  now  admitted  three  deputies  from 
Rome  to  act  in  concert  with  the  Florentine  inquisitor,  but  still 
subservient  to  the  civil  power.  The  consequence  was  an  "  Auto 


da  FtV  in  1551  not  of  Iberian  chai'acter,  as  books  alone  were 
burned,  but  of  twenty-two  individuals  who  dressed  in  hoods  and 
frocks  painted  with  crosses  and  devils,  were  led  through  the 
city  and  after  acknowledging  their  errors  readmitted  into  the 
church.  Several  women  also  underwent  a  more  private  punish- 
ment, and  as  some  of  the  delinquents  were  of  high  rank  it 
shows  that  heretical  opinions  had  made  considerable  impres- 
sion on  the  Florentines*.  Decrees  were  also  issued  for  the 
improvement  of  morals,  (blasphemy  being  punished  by  per- 
forating the  tongue)  and  other  laws  promulgated  so  severe  in 
themselves  and  so  rigidly  executed  as  to  drive  many  timid  and 
culpable  citizens  from  the  country. 

Against  his  rebels  and  exiles  Cosimo 's  conduct  was  barba- 
rous, inq^lacable,  and  utterly  vindictive:  by  a  decree  of  1557  any 
communication  with  them  involved  the  correspondent  in  their 
crime  :  by  another  in  1539  they  were  forbidden  to  be  received 
on  the  frontier ;  rewards  were  offered  to  their  murderers ;  a 
general  obligation  was  imposed  under  severe  penalties  to  reveal 
the  place  of  their  concealment ;  and  even  women  were  not 
exempt  from  punishment  for  violating  these  laws.  All  Flo- 
rentine subjects  were  forbidden  to  serve  a  foreign  state  without 
the  ducal  leave ;  fathers  being  held  responsible  for  sons,  uncles 
for  nephews,  brother  for  brother;  and  even  the  infant  children 
of  rebels  were  made  to  suffer  for  the  offences  of  their  parent  by 
being  rendered  incapable  of  inheritance  even  to  maternal  pro- 
perty or  of  becoming  heirs  by  will :  all  such  property  was 
liually  confiscated  and  the  culprit  considered  as  having  died 
intestate  on  the  day  of  his  crime  whether  tried  or  not ;  such 
confiscations  being  subject  to  reversal  if  other  more  distant 
claims  could  be  proved.  The  children  of  exiles  were  banished 
iu  peq^etuity,  and  even  infants  under  twelve  years  of  age  the 
moment  they  reached  that  period  w^ere  struck  down  by  this 
odious  law.      Niccolini  to  his  credit  remonstrated  against  so 

*  Platina,  Vito  di  Paulo,  Lib.  iv.,  p.  55    — Galluzzi,  Lib.  i»,  cap.  viii. 
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abominable  a  decree,  but  Cosirao  was  implacable  and  no  man 
dared  oppose  him  ;  it  was  called  "  La  Legge  Polverind"  from 
Jacopo  Polverina  of  Prato  its  originator,  a  minister  much  em- 
ployed by  Cosimo  :  but  this  extreme  rigour  characterised  all 
his  a43tions  and  the  attempted  reformation  of  manners  exasper- 
ated without  correcting  or  frightening  the  people.  Secret 
accusations,  punishments,  exiles,  and  confiscations,  excited  and 
augmented  private  hate  and  rather  fostered  than  subdued  the 
ancient  republican  fierceness,  in  despite  of  all  the  encourage- 
ment of  science  and  literature  intended  to  correct  it.  Private 
miseiy  and  public  exactions  augmented  crime,  aggressions, 
quarrels,  and  homicides,  and  these  again  were  met  by  more 
rigorous  laws  ;  the  last  being  subjected  to  nearly  the  same 
treatment  as  rebels:  untried,  unexamined,  and  without  any 
consideration  of  circumstances,  reputed  man-slayers  might  be 
murdered  by  whoever  coveted  the  reward  offered  for  these 
unholy  deeds.  Nor  could  the  homicide  himself  ever  expect  to 
return  except  hy  committing  another  murder,  and  j>roving  that 
UHth  his  own  hands  he  had  killed  a  Florentine  rebel;  or  in 
other  words  a  private  enemy  of  Cosimo !  Such  was  his  justice ! 
Such  his  barbarous  policy !  and  such  his  modes  of  promoting 
morality ! 

In  accordance  with  the  then  general  custom  of  great  Italian 
cities  public  informers  were  established  amongst  the  tradesmen 
or  other  constant  residents  in  each  street  of  the  capital ;  this 
was  subsequently  reduced  to  an  organized  system  of  spy-police 
by  dividing  the  city  into  fifty  departments  under  the  name  of 
''Syndicates"  m  each  of  which  one  or  two  informers  were  nomi- 
nated according  to  the  population.  A  purse  of  the  most  eligible 
names  for  this  worthy  office  was  kept  by  government  and  the 
informers  annually  drawn  from  it :  their  duty  was  to  denoimce 
the  slightest  misdemeanor  which  occurred  in  their  district,  for 
which  information  they  received  not  only  a  regular  salary  but 
rewards  proportioned  to  its  importance,  besides  being  exempt 
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from  responsibility  for  personal  debts!  This  odious  system 
was  subsequently  extended  to  the  whole  Florentine  dominion*. 
Cosimo 's  searching  taxation  penetrated  into  the  vitals  of  Tus- 
cany, nothing  escaped  him;  every  purse  was  drained,  every 
trade  injured,  every  family  impoverished;  universal  hatred 
penaded  the  country  but  terror  prevailed  over  hate;  his  hand 
was  too  heavy ;  men  feared  to  move ;  armies  maintained  his 
power  and  he  maintained  them  with  his  people's  blood :  the 
misery  of  1554  and  1555  was  increased  by  his  wars  and 
universal  scarcity :  the  harvest  failed,  corn  was  assized  at  five 
liref  per  "staio"  or  Florentine  bushel,  an  apparently  high  price 
but  far  below  the  market  value,  and  of  this  Cosimo  took  three 
lire  and  a  half  by  direct  taxation  in  that  article  alone  !  The 
consequence  was  a  cessation  of  imports,  a  withholding  of  com 
from  the  market,  and  augmented  misery  :  the  assize  was  then 
removed  and  grain  flowed  in  rapidly  but  rose  to  eight  lire  a 
bushel  I :  this  was  a  famine  price  and  the  poor  could  not 
purchase,  for  the  relief  did  not  descend  to  their  means  ;  they 
still  were  starving  and  died  in  multitudes  :  eighteen  thousand 
famished  beggars,  or  about  one  third  of  the  population,  swarmed 
in  Florence  alone,  and  numbers  sank  under  their  afflictions : 
by-lanes,  street  corners,  low  walls,  obscure  cellars  and  public 
squares,  served  as  the  death-beds  of  these  miserable  creatures ; 
nor  did  the  eight  thousand  pounds  of  bread  which  Cosimo 
ordered  to  be  daily  issued  to  the  people  do  much  towards  their 
alleviation ! 

Equal  wretchedness  overwhelmed  the  rural  districts;  whole 
families,  nay  whole  villages  silently  perished  and  were  forgotten ; 
and  full  sixty  thousand  souls,  between  the  capital  and  country 
ascended  to  their  Creator  through  famine  and  suffering !    Many 

I  2?^^""^^  ^'^'  ^  *=aP-  ^""-  +  This  according  to  the  then  propor- 

T  1  he  silver   "fom"    of  this  reign  tion  hetween  a  ZiVa  and  golden  crown 

weighed  three  pennyweights,  nineteen  would,  weight  for  weight,  equal  about 

grams.    (Vide  Ornni,   Storia    delta  nine  shillings  at  least  of  our  present 

Moneta,  cfcc),  but  whether  this  Ura  money. 
»8  here  understood  seems  doubtful. 
VOL.  V.                                           N 
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more  were  subsequently  despatched  hj  a  disease  called  the 
" petecchie'  much  resembling  plague,  which  was  probably  the 
effect  of  starvation.  Such  were  the  general  character  and 
consequences  of  Cosimo  de'  Medici's  early  govenunent,  his 
relentless  ambition,  his  wars,  and  his  revenge  -5= ! 

Pope  Julius  III.  died  in  March  1555  with  the  reputation  of 
a  worthy  pontitT,  but  more  from  liis  negative  than  positive  vir- 
tues ;  he  received  praise  for  not  doing  harm  rather  than  for 
having  accomplished  any  good :  his  nepotism  was  under  the 
general  standard,  and  he  gave  his  time  up  more  to  sensual  en- 
joyments than  government.  One  of  his  most  expensive  and 
innocent  pleasures  was  the  creation  of  a  villa  and  extensiv<} 
pleasure  gi'ounds  three  miles  in  circumference,  outside  of  the 
Porta  Flaminia  or  "  del  Popolo,'"  in  emulation  as  was  said  of 
Nero's  celebrated  gardens.  It  was  entirely  walled  in,  divided 
into  several  distinct  species  of  cultivation,  and  adorned  with 
buildings,  porticos,  arches,  fountains,  statues,  and  columns ;  su 
that  the  *'  Vigna  di  Papa  Giulw'  became  as  famous  as  its  more 
ancient  prototype.  Amongst  these  alluring  shades  he  neglected 
the  cares  of  government  and  abandoned  himself  to  the  deliglits 
of  the  table  and  every  social  enjoyment,  but  even  this  was  a 
blessed  change  from  the  fire  sword  and  famine  of  his  predeces- 
sors f.  To  the  general  surprise  and  against  his  own  inclination 
Marcello  Cervino  of  Montepulciano  succeeded  on  the  ninth  of 
April  1555  and  added  another  instance  of  the  brevity  of  those 
popes'  lives  who  did  not  change  their  name  on  assuming  the 
tiara.  He  died  on  the  first  of  May  at  the  age  of  but  fifty-five 
regretted  by  all,  for  he  was  well  known  as  a  wise,  gentle,  disin- 
terested and  moral  man,  full  of  piety  and  learning,  and  pro- 
mising a  good  and  glorious  pontificate.  So  free  was  he  from 
nepotism  that  none  of  his  relations  were  even  permitted  to 
reside  in  Rome,  not  even  a  brother ;  nor  would  he  allow  his 

•  Segni,  Lib.  xiv.,  p.  113. 
•f-  Muratori,  Aimali. — Platina,  Vito,  p.  548. 


brother  Alexander's  two  children  whom  he  had  previously 
adopted,  to  be  visited  by  anybody  except  as  private  individuals, 
in  which  character  and  not  beyond,  he  declared  his  intention  of 
providing  for  his  kinsmen.  He  had  while  a  cardind  projected 
extensive  refonns  in  the  church  and  was  anxious  for  a  general 
council  in  the  hope  of  healing  the  existing  schism  by  concilia- 
tion :  had  he  fulfilled  what  he  professed,  and  from  liis  well- 
known  character  such  results  were  probable,  this  pontificate 
would  have  been  a  censure  on  all  precedhig  popes  and  a  blessing 
to  Christianity.  Amongst  universal  vice  and  corruption  the 
contemplation  of  such  beings  refreshes  the  weary  spirit,  such 
sparks  preserve  the  flame  of  virtue  and  are  the  ark  of  moral 
salvation  *. 

On  the  twenty-third  of  May  IMarcello  the  Second's  place  was 
filled  by  Giovan-Pietro  CarafTa  under  the  name  of  Paul  IV.  a 
man  of  ver}^  different  stamp  who  soon  showed  that  peace  was 
not  bis  favourite  watchword.    Caraffa  was  of  a  noble  Neapolitan 
family  and  called  the  "  Cardinale  Teatino"  from  his  bishopric 
of  Chieti  which  in  'Latin  was  "  Theater     He  had  always  been 
n>usidered  as  a  person  of  saintly  clwacter  who  despise"d  mun- 
daue  honours,  and  more  especially  because  along  with  Gaetano 
Tiene  of  Vicenza,  afterwards  sainted,  he  instituted  tlie  rigid 
order  of  the  "  Teatinr'  in  1528.      Caraffa  was  the  principal 
adviser  of  Paul  III.  who  had  made  him  a  cardinal ;  he  strongly 
advocated  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition  at  Rome  and  was 
himself  the  first  builder  of  its  prisons  in  that  city  f.     His 
piety  and  humility  had  hitherto  been  exemplary  but  many 
detected  both  fox  and  wolf  under  the  lamb's  covering  anil 
dreaded  the  consequences.     Impetuous,  passionate,  hard,  and 
inflexible  ;  full  of  zeal  for  what  he  called  religion,  and  rigorous 
to  excess,  the  deep-sunken  and  fiery  eye  proclaimed  his  inward 
character,  yet  as  if  still  moved  by  the  original  impetus   of 

*  Cini,  Lib.  v.,  p.  335.— Platina,  Vite,  p.  550.— Mnratori,  Annali. 

t  Platina,  Vite  de  Papi.— Muratori,  Annali,  1559.  ; 
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hypocrisy  his  incipient  acts  were  of  clemency  and  liberality. 
Beguiled  by  such  conduct  the  Romans  rather  prematurely 
erected  his  statue  in  the  capitol,  and  a  body-guard  of  one  him- 
dred  gentlemen  without  salary  took  charge  of  the  Vatican,  but 
they  were  promoted  to  the  honours  of  knighthood  wliich  still  pre- 
served some  of  its  pristine  dignity :  the  calm  was  brief,  and 
like  his  native  Vesuvius  he  soon  burst  forth  into  terrible 
eruption  * ! 

Such  was  the  state  of  Rome  and  public  expectations  from  the 
papacy  when  Siena  fell  and  Cosimo's  legions  took  possession  of 
a  solitude,  for  it  is  said  that  scarcely  six  out  of  forty  thousand 
inhabitants  remained!  This  is  probably  exaggerated;  but 
when  the  people  were  disarmed  and  the  government  esta- 
blished, emigration  increased  so  alarmingly  that  in  order  to 
arrest  its  progress  the  article  of  capitulation  relating  to  that 
subject  was  broken  and  quitting  the  city  made  penal.  The  Spa- 
nish garrison  under  Count  Sforza  of  Santa  Fiore  were  at  first 
restrained  by  a  rigorous  discipline  and  gave  no  offence  to  the 
people ;  Cosimo  also  took  care  to  supply  the  latter  with  food  in 
such  abundance  that  the  market  price  was  scarcely  a  remunera- 
tion for  the  cost  of  carriage  f ,  but  after  endeavouring  to  soften 
pubUc  feeling  by  this  relief  he  appointed  a  Balia  of  those  citi- 
zens most  inimical  to  French  interests  and  devoted  to  the 
emperor,  and  with  theif  aid  disarmed  the  inhabitants.  This 
was  a  death-blow  to  the  unfortunate  citizens  who  thus  beheld 
every  shadow  of  liberty  fade  away  notwithstanding  all  the 
efforts  that  they  had  hitherto  made  to  retain  it.  The  decree 
was  enforced  with  great  rigour  and  in  despite  of  Santa  Fiore's 
efforts  his  soldiers'  deportment  became  gradually  more  inso- 

*  Muratori,  Anno   1555.  —  Platina,  the  church  and  erected  Ireland  into  a 

"  Vite,*"    pp.  555-9.  —  Adriani,   Lib.  kingdom,  Henry  the  Eighth's  act  of 

xiii.,  pp.  890  to  892.— Rapin,  Hist.  1542  being  considered  as  invalid  and 

d'Angleterre,  vol.  vi.,  Lib.  xvi.,   pp.  heretical. 

124-128.— It  was  Paul  IV.  who  re-  t  Galluzzi,  Lib.  ii.,  cap.  v.,  p.  92.— 

admitted  Ejigland  into  the  bosom  of  Adriani,  Lib.  xii.,  p.  868. 
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lent  SO  that  whoever  had  the  means  emigrated  to  Montalcino, 
Orvieto,  Rome  and  other  places ;  yet  few  went  to  the  first 
through  fear  of  being  declared  rebels*. 

After  the  fall  of  Siena  the  war  languished  and  soon  after 
expired  in  Tuscany :  Port  Ercole,  Castiglione  della  Pescaia,  and 
Talamone,  three  sea-port  towns,  surrendered  successively  to 
Marignano :  Piero  Strozzi  defended  the  first  in  person,  but 
finding  it  impossible  to  hold  out  and  knowing  his  fate  if  made 
prisoner,  he  escaped  into  the  papal  territory ;  Ottobuono  de' 
t^ieschi  brother  of  the  Genoese  conspirator  was  captured  and 
delivered  to  Andrea   Doria  who   ordered  him  to  be   either 
torn  asunder  by  four  galleys,  or  sewed  up  in  a  sack  and  cast 
into  the  sea!  perhaps  both:  it  was  a  sax^rifice  not  uncom- 
mon in  that  day,  and  made  to  the   manes  of  Giannettino 
Doria  nephew  of  Andrea,  who  had  fallen  in  putting  down  the 
Fieschi  conspu^cy !     This  celebrated  chief  might  have  added 
more  lustre  to  his  declining  years  by  pardoning  the  prisoner 
than  committing  such  a  crime,  unjustifiable  in  a  man  like 
him  even  by  the  barbarous  customs  of  that  vindictive  age !   The 
great  Andrea  Doria  though  nurtured  in  the  midst  of  war  and 
revolutions,  faction  and  civil  strife,  being  then  on  the  brink 
of  eternity  would  perhaps  have  done  better  had  he  considered 
that  "  revenge  only  adds  crime  to  misfortune  "  f- 

The  discontent  of  Siena  and  her  secret  but  constant  com- 
munication with  Montalcino  did  not  remain  unnoticed  but  on 
the  contrary  brought  down  coercion,  banishment,  and  confisca- 
tion of  property  upon  the  citizens  ;  even  the  Balia  was  rather 
the  enemy  of  France  from  private  and  personal  injuries  than 
attached  either  to  duke  or  emperor  and  held  an  uncertain  course 
between  them  and  their  own  exiled  countrymen.  Endeavours 
were  made  to  induce  a  reunion  of  the  Montalcinese  republic  with 

*Cim,Vita,Lib.  v.,p.  336.— Adriani,    —Galluzzi,  Lib.  ii«>,  cap.  v.— Cini, 
Lib.  xiii.,  pp.  869-903.  Vita,  Lib.  v.,  p.  344. 

t  Adriani,  Lib.  xiii.,  pp.  883  and  918. 
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Siena  but  without  effect,  and  the  exiles  in  defiance  of  every  com- 
I)act  were  declared  rebels.  Tliis  severity  seems  however  to  have 
lieen  partially  justified  by  the  conduct  of  Montalcino  itself;  for 
assuming  tlie  name,  forms,  and  authority  of  the  old  republic 
and  being  composed  of  its  most  illustrious  citizens  the  Senese 
were  publicly  invited  to  join  it,  and  whoever  remained  in 
Siena  was  held  to  be  a  disaffected  man,  fidse  to  his  country, 
unmindful  of  its  dignity,  and  tinally  declared  a  rebel.  Cosimo 
retaliated ;  both  governments  cited  the  severed  portion  to  re- 
uiute,  and  rebellion  and  confiscation  of  property  were  declared 
on  either  side :  it  was  impossible  to  live  quietly  for  between 
fear  and  inclination  the  perplexity  had  become  both  dangerous 
and  distressing,  and  emigration  to  neutral  states  continued 
thinning  the  miserable  population  until  Siena  like  the  surround- 
ing country  became  almost  a  desert*. 

After  the  capture  of  Port  Ercole  the  Marquis  of  Marignano's 
declining  health  compelled  him  to  resign  all  military  command, 
and  most  of  the  imperial  troops  having  been  about  the  same 
time  recalled  by  the  Duke  of  Alva  Charles's  Lieutenant  in 
Lombardy,  the  war  dwindled  into  a  system  of  mere  depredation 
until  the  Turkish  fleet  reappeared  and  put  the  whole  coast  into 
a  state  of  alarm  without  any  decided  result.  This  however 
encouraged  Montalcmo  to  assemble  troops  mider  the  French 
general  Monsieur  de  Soubise  who  had  succeeded  Strozzi  and 
to  make  a  petty  diversion  in  the  Val-di-Chiana :  whereupon 
Cosimo,  feeling  unable  to  act  vigorously  in  the  field,  induced 
the  Senese  government  between  menace  and  persuasion  to  ac- 
knowledge by  a  solemn  act  of  authority  the  feudal  lordship  of 
Charles  and  Philip  over  their  countiy.  By  this  service  and 
the  assistance  of  Don  Francisco  de  Toledo  he  so  far  pleased 
the  court  as  to  procure  a  reenforcement  of  troops  and  was  thus 
enabled  to  show  a  better  front  to  the  enemy +.     The  Florentine 

*  Cini,  Vita,  Lib.  v.,  p.  3.37. 
t  Galluzzi,  Lib.  ii",  c-ip.  v.,  p.  102,  &c.— Adriani,  Lib.  xiii.,  pp.  883-918. 
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o.viles  at  Piome  although  somewhat  discouraged  and  weakened 
by  misfortune  were  reanimated  by  the  favour  of  Caraffa :  Paul 
had  in  fact  appointed  a  Florentine  rebel  as  his  secretary,  one 
who  by  his  abusive  writings  had  rendered  himself  singularly 
obnoxious  to  Cosimo ;  he  showed  especial  favour  to  the  Arch- 
bishop Altoviti  of  Florence  whose  revenues  Cosimo  had  seques- 
tnitcd ;  Cardinal  Caraffa  and  Piero  Strozzi  were  bosom  friends  ; 
the  Spaniards  were  detested  by  Paul  who  openly  protected  the 
rebtls  and  exiles  of  that  nation  and  Florence,  wherefore  the 
liitter  were  elated  with  new  hopes  and  reviving  visions  of  liberty. 
TIk  ir  extreme  excitement  made  them  tear  down  Cosimo's  arms 
troiii  the  national  church  at  Rome  and  substitute  the  ancient 
republican  cognizance  of  the  Lion  or  ''Marzocco''  with  the 
legend  ''Senutiis  Popidusqne  Fhnrntiiius,''  a  proceedmg  which 
though  it  could  not  in  common  decency  be  sanctioned  by  any 
tVieudly  government  still  showed  their  confidence  in  papal  sup- 
port.  Giovan  Francesco  Giugni  the  chief  actor  in  this  insulting 
freak  was  soon  murdered,  as  the  exiles  asserted,  by  orders  from 
Cosimo  through  his  minister,  for  the  assassin  received  shelter 
and  protection  from  the  imperial  ambassador :  this  rendered 
the  position  of  the  envoy  so  dangerous  that   he  was  with- 
drawn and  the  Duke  fearful  of  a  new  war  in  Tuscany  through 
French  influence  at  the  papal  court,  endeavoured  by  every  sort 
of  conciliation  to  keep  the  Caraffa  quiet,  therefore  flattered 
Paul's  vanity  by  an  extraordinary  and  magnificent  embassy*. 

But  all  the  cunning  and  adulation  of  Cosimo  failed  to  soothe 
that  ambitious  priest  who  had  cast  a  longing  eye  on  Siena  as  a 
principahty  for  his  family,  the  value  of  such  an  acquisition 
being  greatly  enhanced  in  Paul's  mind  by  the  pleasure  of  wrest- 
ing it  from  the  hands  of  Charles  whom  he  detested,  especially  for 
opposing  his  election  to  the  papacy.  Under  pretence  of  curbing 
the  ecclesiastical  rebels  a  levy  of  troops  was  effected  in  Rome 
while  secret  negotiations  were  carried  on  with  France,  and  the 

•  Galluzzi,  Lib.  U.,  cap.  v.,  p.  106. 
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expulsion  of  Charles  V.  from  Naples  was  held  out  as  a  bait  by  that 
court  to  secure  Paul's  cooperation  in  the  Tuscan  war.  The  con- 
sequence of  all  this  was  a  treaty  signed  in  December  by  which 
Henry  II.  engaged  to  defend  the  pontiff  with  twelve  thousand 
infantry  and  five  hundred  horse  while  the  latter  promised  to 
contribute  ten  thousand  foot  and  a  thousand  horsemen  to  the 
army  of  Tuscany  or  Naples  at  his  option.  Henry's  second 
son  was  to  have  the  crown  of  Naples,  but  with  the  territory 
diminished  by  a  portion  to  be  annexed  to  the  church,  and 
another  erected  into  a  principaUty  for  the  Caraffa  family.  All 
three  were  to  be  held  as  ecclesiastical  fiefs  and  the  treaty  was 
to  remain  secret  until  a  Turkish  fleet  could  cooperate  on  the 
coast  of  Naples :  Piero  Strozzi  and  the  Pope's  nephews  were 
the  most  active  movers  in  this  curious  business,  where  the  high 
priest  of  Christendom,  the  founder  of  the  rigid  order  of  ''Tea- 
tini,''  the  most  zealous  advocate  of  the  Inquisition,  and  one  of 
the  direst  scourges  of  heresy,  became  not  only  a  disturber  of 
public  tranquillity  and  virulent  exciter  of  war,  but  a  sworn  ally 
of  the  infidels  whom  he  welcomed  into  the  heart  of  Italy ;  and 
all  for  the  purpose  of  exalting  his  own  family  to  the  rank  of 
petty  princes  * ! 

The  Duke  of  Ferrara  was  appointed  general  of  this  League 
and  Piero  Strozzi  lent  his  aid  to  organize  the  military  prepara- 
tions of  the  Caraffa ;  but  Venice  was  in  vain  solicited  to  join, 
A.D.  1556.  ^^^  ^^  ^^®  following  February  a  truce  of  five  years 
between  France  and  Spain,  concluded  without  reference 
to  the  Pope,  left  him  so  open  to  Spanish  hostility,  that  he 
bent  all  his  endeavours  to  render  it  useless.  Philip  II.  was 
not  at  this  moment  inclined  to  war,  for  though  Charles  V. 
worn  out  with  bodily  suffering  had  abdicated  the  sovereignty 
of  Flanders  in  his  favour  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  October 
1555  that  country  was  exhausted  and  too  weak  to  main- 
tain itself  singly  against  so  powerful  a  neighbour  as  France, 

♦  Platina,  Vite,  p.  559.— Galluzzi,  Lib.  ii°,  cap.  v.,  p.  111.— Adriani,  Lib. 
xiv.,  p.  946. — Muratori,  Annali. 


wherefore  Philip  demanded  Spain  also  or  threatened  to  resign 
Flanders.  Charles  ceded  and  retired  to  the  convent  of  San 
Justo  in  February  1557  but  kept  the  imperial  crown  until  the 
following  September.  Philip  thus  free,  at  once  entered  into 
negotiations  with  France  and  by  the  management  of  Montmo- 
rency who  deprecated  all  Italian  warfare  and  disliked  the 
alliance  with  Paul,  the  above-named  truce  of  Cambray  was 
concluded  for  five  years  but  with  the  intention  on  Philip's  part 
that  it  should  only  last  for  three  *. 

Cosimo  was  far  from  content  with  this  truce,  because  Paul 
III.  having  invested  Piero  Strozzi  with  the  chief  military  com- 
mand he  foresaw  nothing  but  suspicion  and  anxiety,  the  cost 
of  war  without  its  advantages.  The  Duke  of  Alva  aware  of 
Paul's  hostile  intentions  passed  through  Florence  on  his  way 
to  assume  the  viceroyalty  of  Naples  and  oppose  them  :  he  and 
Cosimo  were  congenial  spirits  ;  able,  cunning,  cruel  and  unscru- 
pulous ;  but  King  Philip  added  bigotiy  to  these  qualities,  and 
educated  in  profound  veneration  for  papal  authority  dreaded  the 
idea  of  open  warfare  against  the  church.  With  considerable 
difficulty  and  on  the  plea  of  self-preservation  Cosimo  and 
Alva  overcame  his  scruples  and  in  their  interview  at  Florence 
the  former's  powerful  mind  and  thorough  knowledge  of  Italian 
politics  were  made  use  of  by  Alva  in  arranging  the  plan  of 
campaign,  Cosimo  for  his  own  safety  resolving  to  remain 
neuter.  He  feared  the  papal  force  directed  by  so  deadly  an 
enemy  as  Strozzi  who  had,  says  Galluzzi,  just  been  organizing 
a  conspiracy  at  Rome  to  poison  Cosimo  and  all  his  sons  through 
the  means  of  an  attendant  to  whose  son  a  bishopric  was  pro- 
mised, and  ten  thousand  ducats  were  deposited  for  the  expense 
of  the  plot  f .  Other  machinations  for  the  surprise  of  Cortona 
and  Montepulciano  that  were  likewise  discovered,  besides  infor- 

*  Galluzzi,  Lib.  ii.,  cap.  v.  him  as  "  a  fair  and  open  enemy ^"^ 

t  Galluzzi,   Lib.  ii.,  cap.  vi.,  p.  129.  Assassination  was  unsuited  to  his  cha- 

—  But  according  to   Cini    (Vita  di  racter,  though  sanctioned  by  the  spirit 

Cosimo),  the  Duke  always   spoke  of  of  the  age. 
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mution   of  some  which   had   no   existence  rendered   Cosimo 
extremely  suspicious,  and  interrupted  all  intercoui*sc  between 
Ftome  and  Florence.    The  Seuese  government  also  dreading  to 
fall  under  his  rule  exerted  themselves  to  embroil  him  with  the 
Cardinal  of  Burgos  Philip  II.'s  governor,  by  which  they  hoped 
to  alarm  that  monarch  about  the  Duke's  ambitious  designs  on 
Siena,  and  Burgos  was  deUghted  to  second  them  because  the 
longer  Cosimo  could  be  staved  otf  the  longer  that  cardinals 
government  would  conthiue.     All  this  weakened  the  Duke  of 
Florence,  paralysed  his  intended  efforts  against  the  remaining 
French  garrisons,  and  inclined  him  for  the  moment  to  neutra- 
lity.    Besides  which  his  dominions  were  too  nmch  exhausted 
and  Philip  not  being  able  to  repay  the  enormous  debt  that 
Charles  V.  had  contracted  offered  Cosimo  large  possessions  and 
a  share  in  the  mines  of  America  as  a  compensation ;  but  he  had 
deeper  views,  and  for  the  moment  ceased  remonstrating  and 
maintained  his  neutrality,  at  least  accordmg  to  his  own  manner, 
which  was  to  afford  Alva  ever}'  assistance  short  of  overt  acts 
while  he  negotiated  with  Pope  Paul  for  peace.     Philip  left  the 
conduct  of  this  war  entirely  to  him  and  that  minister,  who 
finding  that  a  body  of  Gascons  had  already  landed  at  Civitavec- 
chia and  that  Strozzi  was  hourly  expected  with  more  troops 
from  France  immediately  marched  twelve  thousand  men  into 
the  papid  states,  took  Osjtia  and  Tivoli  and  alarmed  Paul  so 
much  that  a  truce  was  concluded  in  November  for  forty  days 
which  allowed  both  parties  time  for  preparation.     On  the  side 
of  France  Guise  was  ordered  with  twelve  thousand  men  to 
assemble  at  Turin,  and  marching  by  Ferrara  and  Romagna 
to  form  a  junction  with  the  papal  forces  at  Rome 
he  arrived  in  January  1557  just  after  the  truce  ex- 
pired and  when  Strozzi  had  already  commenced  hostilities  by 
the  siege  and  recapture  of  Ostia*. 


A.D.  1557. 


During  this  time   Ottaviano  Faruese  principally  through 
(  nsimo's  management  had  made  friends  with  Philip  on  the 
restoration  of  Placentia  while  the  Duke  himself  negotiated  with 
liotli  Rome  and  France  the  better  to  compel  Pliilip  to  an  imme- 
diate liquidation  of  his  debts  or  the  cession  of  Siena  instead. 
Through  his  brother-in-law  Don  Louis  de  Toledo  Cosimo  iuti- 
intited  to  King  Philip  that  he  could  wait  no  longer  for  the 
i;  payment  of  his  loans  ;  that  he  had  flattering  offers  from 
llemy,  amongst  others  the  marriage  of  their  children,  and  that 
unless  Philip  took  some  decided  part  he  should  be  compelled  to 
join  that  side,  the  cardinal's  hand  being  too  feeble  to  retain 
Siena  for  a  moment  after  the  first  burst  of  war.     A  change 
WHS  therefore  indispensable  either  by  a  stronger  government  or 
by  conferring  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  Siena  on  him  for 
self-preservation  until  fully  repaid  for  his  vast  expenses  in  the 
Spanish  cause-,  and  in  conclusion  he  asserted  that  the  con- 
dition of  Italy  and  his  own  position  were  so  precarious  that  an 
immediate  decision  became  necessary.     This  bold  peremptory 
kuguage  displeased  and  startled  the  Spanish  cabinet  which 
however  preferred  to  make  Cosimo  a  useful  adherent  rather 
than  an  able  opponent,  for  he  could  at  any  moment  have  seized 
ou  Siena  the  greater  part  of  her  strongholds  being  already  in 
his  power. 

Don  Juan  de  Figueroa  governor  of  Milan  repaired  to  Florence 
for  the  settlement  of  tliis  question  in  March  1557,  with  pro- 
posals so  restrictive  and  even  humiliating  that  Cosimo  at  once 
rejected  them  and  in  returning  thanks  for  the  gracious  expres- 
sion of  Philip's  wishes  added,  "  That  although  a  poor  and  small 
prince  he  could  better  afford  to  make  him  a  present  of  the 
debt  than  consent  to  repayment  on  such  conditions."  Don 
Juan  however  was  not  baffled,  and  the  Duke  thinking  it  better 
to  have  Siena  on  any  tolerable  conditions  than  to  lose  the 


•  Galluzzi,  Lib.  ii.,  cap.  vi.,  pp.   122-125 — Cini,   Vita  di  Cosimo,  Lib.  vi., 
p.  395,  &c*. 


*  The  Spanish  debt  due  to  Cosimo  amounted  to  about  2,000,000  of  ducats. 
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present  opportunity,  abated  his  demands  and  consented  to 
restore  Piombino  to  its  prince  who  was  then  a  supplicant  in 
London.  Louis  de  Toledo  was  again  employed  and  in  June 
obtained  the  king's  ratification  of  what  Figueroa  and  the  Duke 
had  agreed  on,  so  that  a  (;ompact  was  made  at  Florence  early 
in  July  by  which  the  state  and  city  of  Siena  were  given  to 
Cosimo  as  a  fief  of  the  Spanish  cro^vn  with  the  reservation  of 
Orbitello,  Telamone,  Port  Ercole,  San  Stefano,  and  the  whole 
peninsula  of  Monte  Argentario  on  which  the  two  latter  were 
situated.  Piombino,  and  Elba  with  the  exception  of  Porto 
Ferraio  and  a  district  of  two  miles  radius,  were  to  be  restored 
to  Philip ;  other  conditions  related  to  mutual  protection  besides 
a  secret  article  binding  Cosimo  to  Philip's  approval  of  his 
children's  marriages.  Spain  was  released  from  all  debts  due 
to  Florence,  and  the  Prince  of  Piombino  from  any  claims  of  the 
same  nature  contracted  for  the  operations  of  war;  the  Spaniard 
was  to  aid  his  new  vassal  in  the  recovery  of  all  the  Senese  towns 
still  held  by  France,  and  thus  the  destiny  of  Siena  was  irrevocably 
settled  and  every  shadow  of  future  liberty  obliterated. 

Cosimo's  representative  Don  Louis  de  Toledo  received  pos- 
session of  that  city  from  J  uan  de  Figueroa  on  the  nineteenth  of 
July  1557  in  despite  of  the  Cardinal  of  Burgos  who  had  all 
along  been  indefatigable  in  his  endeavours  to  prevent  the 
cession.  The  Senese  vere  at  once  plunged  into  deep  and 
hopeless  auction ;  Montalcino  was  in  terror  and  despair, 
nobody  was  pleased,  not  even  the  Balia  chosen  by  Cosimo 
himself,  so  generally  was  he  detested.  Yet  the  engine  of 
his  power  rolled  steadily  forward,  moved  by  innate  cunning, 
aided  by  kings,  crushing  a  whole  people,  and  breaking  through 
every  obstacle. 

All  the  native  authorities  took  an  oath  of  allegiance ;  Fede- 
rigo  di  Montauto  assumed  the  military  command ;  Chiappino 
Vitelli  relieved  the  Spanish  guard  ;  and  the  wretched  citizens 
endeavoured  to  mask  their  anguish  by  sending  a  deputation  to 


Cosimo  expressive  of  the  universal  delight  at  becoming  his 
subjects !  There  was  at  least  one  good  cause  for  rejoicing : 
Siena  was  delivered  from  the  insolence  of  an  unpaid,  licentious, 
and  even  mutinous  soldiery,  and  the  territoiy  relieved  from 
hostile  excursions  which  kept  it  in  a  state  of  unmitigated  woe. 
For  three  long  and  bloody  years  had  the  inhabitants  been 
unable  to  till  the  deserted  soil,  live  in  their  villas,  or  even  pay 
them  a  momentary  visit  without  danger ;  but  the  instant  that 
Monluc,  who  had  succeeded  Soubise,  became  aware  of  this 
transfer  all  hostility  ceased,  Cosimo's  neutrality  was  strictly 
respected,  and  peace,  the  peace  of  desolation,  spread  its  deep 
shadow  over  the  afflicted  land  *. 

Cosimo's  earliest  care  was  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  his 
new  subjects  and  restore  the  lost  population,  not  from  any 
unusual  touch  of  humanity  but  because  self-interest  now  sug- 
gested attention  to  his  own  property  and  the  improvement  of 
revenue :  he  therefore  abolished  the  Gabelle  and  by  proclama- 
tion allowed  all  declared  rebels  to  return  under  the  safe-guard  of 
a  general  amnesty  by  which  every  political  crime  was  buried  and 
every  estate  restored.  A  captain  of  justice  from  Arezzo  was 
called  to  preside  over  the  tribunals ;  the  laws  were  administered 
with  more  rigour,  and  between  private  persons  probably  with 
more  impartiality  than  the  factious  citizens  had  ever  before 
experienced.  The  appointment  of  *•  Captain  of  the  People  " 
or  chief  magistrate  of  Siena  Cosimo  reserved  for  himself,  but 
the  Seignory  and  all  other  magistracies  were  continued  in  the 
old  republican  form  without  alteration.  A  rigorous  search  was 
nevertheless  made  for  arms  and  every  precaution  taken  against 
disturbance  :  in  common  with  other  subject  cities  the  privilege 
was  conceded  to  Siena  of  choosing  a  certain  number  of  people 
on  whom  were  conferred  the  freedom  of  Florence  with  all  its 
rights  of  citizenship.     Montalcino,  Grosseto,  Montepescale, 

•  Cini,  Vita,  Lib.  vi.,  pp.  399-413.—    p.  131,  and  cap.  vii.  p.  147.--Monluc, 
Adnani,  Lib.  xiv.,  pp.  994  and  1012     Lib.  iv.,  pp.  286-308. 
to  1015.— Galluzzi,  Lib.  ii^,  cap.  vi«, 
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FROM    A.D.    1737    TO    A.D.    \7Ci5. 


FRANCIS    THE    SECOND, 

GRAND    DIKE   OF    TUSCANY, 

And  first  of  the  Lorraine  Dynasty. 


A.I).  1737. 


JTOR  eiglit-aud- twenty  years  from  the  accession  of  Francis  the 
Third,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  Tuscany  became  a  mere  province 
of  Austria,  ruled  by  a  deputy  and  subject  to  all  the 
evils  of  a  distant  vice-regal  government;  where- 
fore it  will  be  sufficient  to  pass  rapidly  over  this  monotonous 
period  until  the  more  interesting  reign  of  his  son,  when  she  was 
partially  restored  to  independence.  Notwithstanding  a  universal 
wish  for  peace  the  definitive  treaty  was  not  signed  until  Novem- 
ber 1738,  and  then  differed  but  little  from  the  preliminaries  of 
1737.  France  guaranteed  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  and  gained 
Lorraine ;  Don  Carlos  of  Bourbon  son  of  Philip  V.  by  Eliza- 
beth Famese  became  king  of  both  Sicilies  and  lord  of  the 
Tuscan  Presidj  with  their  territory ;  Milan  Parma  and  Pia- 
cenza  fell  to  Austria ;  Tortona  and  Novara  to  Sardinia ;  and 
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Tuscany  to  the  Duke  of  Lorraine.  The  first  act  of  Craon  was 
to  confirm  all  existing  functionaries  at  Florence  until  fresh 
instructions  arrived,  but  on  his  own  authority  he  took  instant 
measures  to  revive  the  wool  and  silk  trades.  The  new  sovereign 
accompanied  by  his  brother  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine 
and  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria,  reached  Florence  on 
the  nineteenth  of  January  173H,  and  amidst  some  show  of  public 
rejoicing  made  his  entry  under  the  triumphal  arch  of  San 
Gallo:  this  was  erected  for  the  occasion  by  a  Lorrainese  architect 
without  much  taste  or  talent ;  but  the  employment  of  foreign 
hands  thus  to  stereotype  the  sacrifice  of  Tuscan  independence, 
was  a  nationid  insult  v/hich  might  have  been  more  generously 
spared. 

After  four  months  spent  in  becoming  ac(iuainted  with  his  new 
dominions,  Francis  was  permanently  recalled  to  Vienna,  and 
this  stamped  the  provincial  character  on  Tuscany.  Don  G  iuseppe 
de'  Medici  Prince  of  Ottajano  published  a  protest  respecting 
the  allodial  property  of  that  family  whicli  as  he  asserted  devolved 
on  him  by  a  deed  of  Clement  VIL  as  their  nearest  male  relation. 
Whether  he  could  have  proved  this  right  or  not  is  uncertiiin, 
but  it  was  considered  false  by  the  government,  was  rejected 
by  the  judges,  and  destroyed  by  a  decree  of  the  supreme 
council,  besides  a  public  prosecution  being  instituted  against 
its  advocate.  The  pnncii>al  operations  of  government  this  year 
seem  to  have  been  some  vain  efforts  to  encourage  Senese  agri- 
culture, to  improve  the  com  trade,  and  diminish  the  national 
debt;  all  well  intended,  but  ill  executed;  mere  attempts  to 
raise  a  people  up  to  the  level  of  taxation  instead  of  reducing 
taxation  to  the  level  of  a  distressed  people,  which  might  liave 
been  done  with  the  aid  of  Austrian  revenues,  and  was  sub- 
sequently accomplished  without.  Iu>lcad  of  this  the  whole 
Tuscan  income  was  formed  to  the  hi"[hest  bidder,  a 

A.D.  1739. 

cruel  and  pernicious  custom,  proving  the  ignorance, 
idleness,  or  weakness  of  any  government  which  resorts  to  it. 


trancis  as  a  specimen  of  his  paternal  administration  insisted 
on  havmg  an  almost  incredible  sum  of  free  income  remitted  to 
him  at  Vienna:  whereupon  the  revenue  was  sold  to  a  company 
of  inexorable  publicans  under  Count  Charles  Bernasconi,  and 
the  people  to  hopeless  penury!  The  government  of  Tuscany 
was  offered  to  Anne  of  Medicis  who  wisely  rejected  it ;  on 
which  a  council  of  regency  was  composed  of  the  existing  admi- 
nistration  and  two  additional  councils,  War  and  Financf 
always  the  two  first  and  great  objects  of  royal  solicitude. 

Charles  VL  d^ing  in  1 740,  the  succession  of  Austria  and 
Ills  other  hereditary  dominions  were  claimed  by  Maria 
Theresa  according  to  the  Pragmatic  Sanction ;  but  long  ^''''  ''''• 
wars  and  wide-spread  evil  paved  her  way  to  a  throne  which  all  the 
previous   bloodshed,  all   the  oaths  and  guarantees,  forgotten 
when  most  wanted,  were  insuflicient  to  secure.  Tuscany  when  m 
similar  circumstances  was  weak,  and  fell:  Austria  was* powerful 
and  able  to  resist  injustice :  the  former  had  no  friends  in  its 
helplessness :  the  latter  was  not  forsaken  in  its  distress  ;  but  t\w 
niiustice  was  alike  in  both.   The  kmg  of  Poland  and  the  elector  of 
hiLxony  now  demanded  all  the  Austrian  inheritance  ;  Bavaria 
wwld  have  been  content  with  Bohemia;  Spain  preferred  claims 
of  a  hke  nature  ;  Savoy  hungered  for  the  Milanese  ;  France  had 
also  her  objects,  but  as  yet  was  still :  Pnissia,  acting  singly  and 
decidedly,   so  far  from  masking  her  crimes,  openly  invaded 
'^Uesia;  then  France  entered  on  the  scene,  and  a  powerful  but 
shameless  league  against  Maria  Theresa  brought  her  to  the 
verge  of  rum  while  it  crowned  the  Bavarian  as  emperor.     Tus- 
cany was  thus  revenged  on  Austria,  and  thus  Saxony  showed 
Its  gratitude   for  the  throne  of  Poland !     The  guarantee  of 
^ ranee  was  m  this  manner  fulfilled;  and  all  the  most  solemn 
engagements  flew  like  chaff  before  the  tempest  of  royal  cupidity ' 
but  fortune  soon  changed  sides ;   Hungary  took*  pity  on  its 
young  and  beautiful  queen  ;  other  friends  now  hastened  to  the 
rescue,  and  England  devoted  its  treasures  to  her  cause.     Sepa- 
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rate  and  skilfully  managed  negotiations  gave  ^laria  Theresa  the 
ascendant  over  various  competitors  and  raised  the  house  of 
Austria  from  a  momentar}'  abasement  to  new  and  exceeding 
splendour.  Hut  neither  good  nor  adverse  fortune  softened 
its  rule  in  Tuscany,  and  an  awful  flooding  of  the  Arno  added  to 
puldic  sutTering  by  the  vast  destniction  of  provisions  and 
manufacturing  industry  that  accompanied  it.  These  last  were 
temporary  evils,  easily  obliterated  by  an  energetic  and  well 
governed  people ;  not  so  the  pernicious  system  of  fniance  which 
spreading  far  and  deep,  infected  even  the  smallest  branches  of 
industry  and  destroyed  all  national  prosperity.  The  Gabelle. 
the  Customs  and  other  sources  of  minor  rcvtnue  soon  fell  into 
it.s  inexorable  talons,  vexations  were  universally  multiplied 
and  ever}'  remnant  of  native  and  foreign  commerce  shrunk 
under  the  wound  :  litigation  momnvrr  n bounded  :  and  to  settle 
it,  a  new  tribunal  called  the  ii nmd-dacol  Chambrr''  was 
created  with  cognizance  of  all  pleas,  whether  they  were  between 
the  farmers  and  the  crown,  between  the  former  and  the  sub- 
tenants, or  amongst  the  farmei-s  of  the  revenue  themselves ; 
so  that  the  financial  jurisdiction  of  all  ordinaiT  magistracies 
became  extinct. 

The  birth  of  Archduke  .Joseph  in  1711,  the  death  of  Anne 

Electress  Palatine  in  1 7  1*2.  and  the  coronation  of  Maria 

Theresa  as  queen  of  Hungarv  nnd  Bohemia  in  174.1. 

■  '   '    *   formed  the  principal  subjects  of  Tuscan  interest  until 

A.i».  174.?.    Fmncis  became kingof  the  llomaus  in  September  1745. 

A.!>,  I74.i.   and  ultimately  emperor  at  the  death  of  Charles  VII. 

A  strong  wish  to  reclaim  the  Senese  marshes  occupied 

{'rancis  the  Second  as  it  had  done  his  predecessors,  for  it  was 

an  obvious  and  cning  evil  which  required  abating  ;  but  the  folly 

of  the  means  was  proved  by  th».ir  eou.Mquences,  and  shows  how 

little  of  intellect  and  how^  much  of  force  then  made 

up  the  sum  of  Austrian  rule  in  Tuscan  v.     Bv  an 

edict  issued  in  the  vear  1740  eveiv  owner  of  waste  land  wa> 


A.D.  1747. 


A.D.  i:4fi. 


ronnnanded  to  bring  it  into  cultivation  within  a  twelvemonth 
under  the  penalty  of  forfeiture  !  This  was  called  government ! 
But  in  most  cases  the  proprietors  had  no  capital  to  expend 
even  were  thrift  possible  under  tlie  existing  prohibition  to 
export  corn  by  which  all  prolit  was  annihilated  :  therefore  as  a 
penalty  for  being  misgoverned  and  the  desolation  that  ensued, 
these  unhappy  people  were  condemned  to  lose  the  remnant  of 
what  even  the  crimes  of  mlers  and  the  misfortunes  of  the  age 
had  until  that  moment  permitted  tliem  to  enjoy. 

The  year  1747  became  subsequently  interesting  to  Tuscany 
by  the   nativity  of  Maria  Theresas   third   sou   the 
celebrated  Peter  Leopold  who  by  the  death  of  Arch- 
duke Charies  became  afterwards  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  :  also 
by  one  good  law  on  entail  which  restricted  it  to  four  degrees  ; 
but  reckoinng  by  heads  not  generation;;*.     The  object  and 
consequence  of  this  law  was  a  rapid  emancipation  of  property 
without  individual  wrong;   and  though  its  provisions  caused 
much  litigation  the  expressed  will  of  an  absolute  monarch  cut 
short  all  those  feeble  technicalities  that  would  have  impeded 
its  action  in  freer  states.     One  difficulty  was  a  privilege  of 
entailing  property  then  given  to  the  nobles  alone  when  in  fact 
no  legally  detined  aristocracy  existed  ;  for  even  so  long  had  the 
ancient  republican  equality  maintained  some   shadow  of  its 
primitive  vitidity:  it  was  not  until  three  years  later  that  a 
general  scale  and  definition  of  nobility  were   promulgated ;  a 
tardy  work  which  might  have  been  harmlessly  omitted  at  an 
epoch  when  the  officious  world  began  to  busy  itself  in  looking 
curiously  back  to  first  principles.     This  was  followed 
by  a  law  to  restrict  the  jurisdiction  of  feudal  chiefs,   '^'^'  ^'^^' 
who  were  considered  to  have  insensibly  absorbed  an  over-dose 
of  authority,  which  if  left  mmoticed  might  have  become  as 
troublesome  to  the  prince  as  it  was  already  oppressive  to  the 
people.      A   heavy  stamp-duty   with   great    augmentation   of 

•   Lcggi  e  Biinrli  di  Toscana,  Lcggc  x.xii'^,  June  1747. 
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revenue  succeeded,  and  was  immediately  farmed  out  along 
with  the  other  taxes :  vet  this  undoubted  evil  was  not  so 
k»»enly  lelt,  or  at  least  so  obstinately  resisted,  as  the  altera- 
tion, about  the  same  period,  of  tlie  ancient  mode  of  counting 
time ;  not  so  nmch  on  the  change  of  new  year's  day  from  the 
twenty-tifth  of  March  to  the  first  of  January,  as  from  the  order 
U)  fliscontinue  reckoning  the  whole  twenty-four  hours  round  and 
use  what  was  called  "French  time,"  or  from  midnight  to  noon 
and  from  noon  to  midnight ;  but  which  (so  dear  are  habit  and  old 
customs)  has  never  been  fully  accomplished  even  to  tlie  present 
day :  govennnent  quickly  found  the  utmost  ditficulty,  and  in 
country  places  the  utter  impossibility  of  compassing  this ;  nay 
at  Montalcino  and  its  neighbourhood  the  scheme  was  actually 
abandoned  through  fear  of  insurrection ! 

From  the  earliest  republican  times  and  during  the  Medi- 
cian  dynasty  there  were  always  marked  discrimina- 
tions of  rank  amongst  the  Florentines,  but  as  already 
noticed,  no  distinct  order  of  nobility  had  been  legally  acknow- 
ledged since  the  ancient  barons  sank  to  a  common  level  with 
the  citizens  ;  long  continued  family  wealth  and  public  honours, 
or  the  royal  fiat  alone,  conferring  eminence.  Now  however 
the  FiUiperor  Francis,  filled  as  he  must  naturally  have  been 
with  aristocratic  notions  and  numerous  quarterings,  resolved  to 
regulate  this  somewhat  important  object,  and  to  do  it  liberally : 
he  therefore  separated  the  higher  orders  into  two  classes  ;  the 
first  or  '*  Patricians,"  was  composed  of  feudatories  and  all  others 
who  could  prove  that  their  ancestors  had  enjoyed  public  honours 
for  a  hundred  years ;  that  they  had  lived  as  nobles,  had  not 
made  unequal  marriages,  or  exercised  any  low  profession.  The 
second  class  was  composed  of  those  who  were  thenceforward  to 
be  simply  denominated  "  Nobles,  "either  from  a  patent  of  nobility 
or  in  consequence  of  unequal  marriages,  or  an  implied  degrada- 
tion by  the  exercise  of  some  inferior  trade.  Bankei-s,  general 
and  wholesale  merchants,  especially  in  the  silk  and  wool  trades, 


alsojudges,  advocates,  and  physicians;  provided  they  had  received 
their  diplomas  in  the  grand  duchy;   were  not  ineligible  to 
the  rank  of  noble  or  patrician  ;   nor  were  painters  sculptors 
and  architects,  all  other  conditions  being  fulfilled.     The  citi- 
zenship was  simultaneously  defined,  and  made  to  consist  of 
those  alone  who  paid   at  least  ten  lloriris  of  Decimn  or  fol- 
lowed any  of  the  lower  trades.     Such  was  the  final  settle- 
ment of  Tuscan  nobility  as  an  order  of  the  state  ;  and  it  was 
made  with  a  degree  of  liberality  and  due  mixture  of  the  pro- 
fessional and  purely  aristocratic  classes  which  is  extremely 
creditable,  even  without  reference  to  the  time  and  country  of 
its  birth:  it  was  a  homage  to  the  ancient   spirit  of  demo- 
cracy!     Several  of  these  professions  were,  and  in  England 
still  are  placed  in  a  false  social  position,  which  at  Florence 
was  thus  wisely  removed ;  for  as  man's  real  vahie  is  in  his 
head  and  heart,  if  he  arrive  at  distinction  in  any  profession 
requiring  the  beneficial  exercise  of  both,  he  rises  fer  above 
those  stars  and  coronets  which  seek  his  society  as  an  ornament 
while  they  disdain   to  acknowledge  him  as  an  equal.     The 
poetrj'  of  a  great  artist's  mind  ;  his  taste,  feeling,  and  refine- 
ment ;  all  combine  to  fix  it  on  something  above  and  beyond 
tiiere  human  nature,  in  the  grand,  sublime,  and  pure  ideal :  he 
creates  gods  and  heroes,  saints  and  angels,  and  spontaneously 
siliadows  forth  the  forms  of  what  is  excellent  and  ennobling  both 
on  and  above  this  earth  :  his  lofty  thoughts  and  imaginings ; 
his  learning,  science,  and  romance ;  that  gush  of  all-creative 
spirit  which  seizes  and  embodies  the  grandest  and  simplest,  the 
most  permanent  and  evanescent  effects  of  nature  and  human 
passions,  with  all  their  various  beauty  and  expression,  is  checked 
by  cumbrous  pomp  and  lordly  vanity,  or  more  despicable  and 
purse-proud  ignorance,  and  is  rarely  honoured  or  encouraged  by 
our  rulers !    And  though  essentially  more  independent,  neither 
have  British  science  and  literature  much  to  be  thankful  for. 
W  herefore  any  sovereign  who  by  public  honours  in  a  manner 
places  these  professions  on  a  pai*  with  the  highest  orders  of 
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society,  is  fully  entitled  to  its  gratitude  as  the  public  encourager 
of  genius  talent  and  intellect. 

'riie  Count  of  lUchcourt  as  head  of  the  regency  had  for  several 
years  governed  Tuscany,  but  finally  becoming  unpopular  was 
superseded  by  Marshal  Hotta  Adorno  of  Pavia  in  1751  ;  and 
the  law  of  mortmain  which  luid  previously  existed  in 
part  of  the  grand  duchy,  was  about  the  same  period 
extended  over  all  Tuscany  at  the  suggestion  of  Rucellai.  The 
vast  amount  of  church  property  not  liable  to  public  burdens  was, 
jis  we  have  seen,  withdrawn  altogether  from  sovereign  authority 
and  made  subject  to  the  pope  alone,  for  even  the  priesthood,  its 
ostensible  ownei*s,  could  not  alienate  a  particle  without  his  per- 
mission, and  full  a  third  of  Tuscany  virtually  belonged  to  Rome. 
At  this  Kucellai,  one  of  the  ablest  of  Tuscan  ministers,  wjis 
indignant,  and  in  a  representation  to  Francis  urged  the  necessity 
of  his  bearing  in  mind,  that  individuals  and  natural  families 
existed  tirst ;  that  towns  were  then  built  for  the  protection  of 
pei-son  liberty  and  property,  and  social  regulations  under  the 
name  of  laws  were  instituted  :  after  towns  came  colleges  or 
artificial  families  ;  a  mere  creation  of  the  law  which  allowed 
and  gave  them  the  power  of  acquiring  property  ;  wherefore  the 
law  was  absolute  lord  of  its  creatures,  and  having  made  could 
also  destrov  them  :  by  the  sanction  of  law  alone  were  thev 
enriched,  wherefore  law  could  recall  their  wealth  or  prevent 
further  acquisitions ;  and  without  w  rung  to  any,  because  the 
possessions  of  a  convent  or  college  were  the  property  of  no 
single  individual,  nor  could  they  as  a  l>ody  divide  it  amongst 
themselves.  All  this  artificial  dominion  therefore  being  the 
work  of  legislation  must,  said  RuceUai,  depend  on  the  legisla- 
tors  will  and  prudence  for  its  beginning,  duration,  general 
direction,  and  end;  without  what  may  be  called  any  natural  or 
real  person  having  just  cause  of  complaint.  Such  reasoning 
proved  successful  and  a  great  innovation  thus  began,  of  which 
more  will  be  said  in  the  next  reign  *. 

•  Cantini,  Legge  di  Mani'Morte,  v.,  vol.  xxvi.,  p.  314. 


In  tills  way  the  grand  duchy  was  governed  with  occasional 
good  laws  and  an  incipient  inclination  to  reform,  except  in  finan- 
cial measures,  until  the  year  1705,  wlien  Tuscany  once  more 
assumed  the  rank  of  an  independent  nation  under  Peter  Leo- 
iwld,  third  son  of  the  Emperor  Francis  I.  and  Maria  Theresa 
of  Austria.     Leopold  was  first  intended  for  the  Church,  but 
political  reasons  chanrred  this  destination  and  he  was  affianced 
to  Maria  Beatrice  of  l^:ste,  heiress  of  .Modena  Reggio  and  Massa, 
which  marriage  would  have  given  Austria  most  of  the  territory 
anciently  belonging  to  the  kings  of  Italy,  consisting  of  Milan 
Tuscany  Mantua  Mo.l«-n;i  and  a  portion  of  Montferrat.  Another 
contract  of  marriage  had  been  made  between  the  Archduke 
diaries,  second  son  of  Francis,  and  Maria  Louisa  of  Spain ; 
but  the  death  of  that  prince  in  1700  changed  both 
arrangements,   as    Spain    and  Austria   immediately  ^•^- ^"^• 
agreed  to  form  two  principalities  for  the  second  sons  of  each 
which  were  never  to  beheld  by  Austrian  or  Spanish  sovereigns: 
Xaples   therefore   became   fixed    in   the  younger  branch   of 
Spanish  Bourbons,  and  Tuscany  in  the  house  of  Lorraine  and 
Ilapsburg.     In  consequence  of  tliis  arrangement  a  marriage 
was  solemnized  by  proxy  at  Madrid  in  1701  between 
Peter  Leopold  and  the  Infanta  who  had  been  engaged  ^'^'  ^"*^* 
to  his  brother,  her  father  Charies  III  simultaneously  renounc- 
ing all  his  claims  to  the  allodial  possessions  of  the  Medici 
in  that  princess's  favour.   The  emperor  s  original  intention  was 
to  make  Peter  Leopold  only  governor  and  captain-general  of 
Tuscany,  but  this  was  so  strenuously  opposed  by  the  Spanish 
minister,  whose  master  he  said  never  intended  his  daughter  for  the 
\rife  of  a  younger  son,  that  Francis  reluctantly  yielded  to  avoid 
worse  consequences,  but  with  so  much  vexation  as  is  said  in  some 
degree  to  have  liastened  his  decease.     All  obstacles 
having  been   removed,  the  marriage  ceremony  was 
renewed  at  Inspruck  in  August  1765 :  afew  days  after  Francis  T. 
died  of  apoplexy  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age  and  was 
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succeeded  by  .loseph  II.,  wlio  after  his  arrival  at  Vienna 
hastened  off  the  new  married  sovereigns  to  Florence  where 
they  were  iniiuediutely  acknowledged  as  Grand  Duke  and 
Dui'.hess  of  Tuscany. 
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CoTKMPoKARY  SovKHKiGNs.  —  England:  rJcorge  IT.  until  1760;  then 
Cicorgf  II[.— Franre  :  [.ouis  XV'.— Spain  :  Pliilip  V.  until  1740*  ;  then  Fer- 
dinand  VI.  until  1750;  then  Charles  III. — Portupil  :  John  V.  to  1750;  then 
Joseph  Fmanuel. —  Naples:  Charles  III.  until  1759;  then  Ferdinand. — 
Popes:  Clement  XII.  until  1740  (Corsini)  ;  then  Benedict  XIV.  (Lamher- 
tini)  until  175«  ;  then  Clement  XIII.  (Rezzonieo)  until  1769  ;  then  Clement 
XIV.  ((.{anganelli). — Fmperors  :  Charles  VI.  until  1740  (vaeant  until  1741); 
then  Charles  VII.  of  Bavaria  until  1745;  then  Fnmcis  I.  (Duke  of  Lorraine 
and  Bar,  and  (Jrand  Duke  of  Tiiseany)  until  1765;  then  Joseph  II.  until 
1790.— Russia:  Anne  I.  until  1740;  then  Iwan  HI.;  then  Eli7.al>eth  I. 
until  176-2;  then  Peter  III.;  then  Catherine  II.  — Prussia:  Frederic-Wil- 
liam  I.^  until  174^0;  then  Fnderie  II.  (the  (Ireat).-— Poland  :  Augustus  111. 
until  1764  ;  then  Stanislatis  Augustus  Poniatowski  (the  last  king). — Sweden: 
ririca  Eleonora  until  1751  ;  then  Adolphus  Frederic  (of  Holsteiu  Gottorp). 


CHAPTER   II. 


PETER   LEOPOLD    THE   FIRST    OF    AUSTRIA. 


GRAND    DIKE  OF    Tl  .SC^ANY. 


INTRODUCTORY  CHAPTER. 


As  the  author's  means  of  collecting  materials  for  the  reign 
of  Leopold  I.  were  somewhat  limited,  he  only  offers  the  follow- 
ing pages  as  a  simple  asseml)lage  of  facts,  which  having  heen 
principally  drawn  from  that  monarcli  s  laws  and  arranged  in  a 
certain  chronological  order,  may  perhaps  as  far  as  they  go,  spare 
some  trouhle  to  the  future  historian.  Excepting  these  laws 
there  are  indeed  no  publislied  documents  of  any  value  from 
which  a  complete  narrative  of  Leopold's  reign  could  be  satis- 
factorily composed,  and  the  writer  was  prevented  by  domestic 
events  which  obliged  him  to  quit  Florence,  from  benefiting  by  the 
private  manuscripts  and  oral  communications  of  cotemporaries  to 
which  he  might  otherwise  have  had  access,  so  as  to  produce  a 
more  lively  engaging  and  useful  narrative  than  what  he  now  with 
considerable  hesitation  offers  to  the  public.  In  it  will  however  be 
found  a  sketch  of  the  general  condition  of  Tuscany  at  Leopold  s 

\ote.—To  avoid  marginal  references  the  reader  is  informed  that  the  substance 
"f  this  chapter,  besides  the  old  Morentine  chronicles  and  histories,  has  been  more 
e^r>c(  ially  taken  from  "  //  Foro  Florentino  di  Tommaso  FortP'  MS,  in  the 
Magliahecchiana  Library  at  Morence ;  "  Relazione  delta  Magistrafura  Fioren- 
(tnadal  Presidente  Pompco  Neri,'*  MS.  in  the  author's  possession  ;  «  Discorsi 
di  Marco  Foscari,  relazione  at  Senato  di  Veniifia,"  in  the  «  Beli^zie  degli 
Kruditi  Toscani,"  vol.  xxiii.,  p.  166;  '' Borghini,  Discorso  delle  Colonie 
iiomam,    and  "  II  Consolato  del  Mare  "  da  Giuseppe  Maria  Casaregi  (Venice) 
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accession  as  regards  commerce  inanufiictures  aiul  agnculture, 
with  the  moral  and  physical  state  of  the  people :  attention  vnW 
next  l»e  drawn  to  those  portions  of  administration  wliich  almost 
immediately  occupie<l  tlie  sovt'it'i[,nrs  mind,  their  conneclioii 
with,  and  the  assisUmce  given  hy  them  to  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  his  final  object ;  a  constitutional  monarchy  ;  and  this 
not  only  by  their  mechanical  constni«iioii  but  their  influence 
on  national  chiiracter  after  its  subjection  for  more  than  two 
centuries  and  a  quarter  to  oppressive  rule.  A  parting 
view  of  Tuscany  subsequent  to  Leopold's  departure  when  it 
had  been  for  five-and-twenty  years  under  the  action  of  a  still 
absolute  but  wise  and  beneficent  government,  will  conclude 
this  work. 

But  the  better  to  elucidate  what  remains  and  bring  the 
past  narrative  into  more  immediate  contact  with  Leopold,  it 
is  proposed  to  condense  in  a  short  preparatory  chapter  some 
portion  of  what  is  scattered  through  the  foregoing  volumes 
about  the  constitution  laws  territory  and  political  privileges 
of  Florence ;  and  this  the  reader  may  skip  or  read  as  he  feels 
inclined. 

The  original  limits  of  Floreutiue  dominion  have  been  de- 
scribed as  extending  but  three  miles  beyond  the  wjills  although 
subsequently  reaching  over  the  whole  contado  which  pro- 
bably coincided  with  the  diocese,  and  the  municipal  territor}' 
when  a  Roman  colony :  the  diocese  of  Fiesole  was  subse- 
quently added  and  both  together  formed  what  was  especially 
named  the  Contado  or  Countv  of  Florence.  This  was 
studded  with  feudal  castles  and  other  independent  domains 
which  gradually  fell  under  the  republic  either  by  conquest  or 
purchase,  or  both ;  for  Florence  often  bought  the  obedience  of 
vanquished  enemies  and  generally  left  them  the  enjoyment  of 
their  own  laws,  sometimes  even  with  additional  privileges. 
All  acquisitions  beyond  the  contado  formed  the  distretto  or 
district,   but  the  former,  including  Florence,  was  originally 


ruled  by  imperial  counts  the  inhabitants  T'^ving  ever}-  tax,  at 
tirst  as  vassals,  then  either  as  plebeians  or  Florentine  citizens 
as  if  they  were  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  town  itself.  Leg- 
liorn,  although  detached,  formed  part  of  the  contado  ;  for  having 
been  purchased  as  an  insignificant  and  nearly  depopulated 
.•astello,  no  capitulation  became  necessaiy,  wherefore  it  was 
at  once  annexed  to  tlie  contado  and  shared  its  liabilities, 
amongst  them  the  Deciina,  a  lay  tiix  on  real  property,  was 
the  most  important :  all  those  portions  of  the  district  not 
actually  held  by  Florentine  citizens  were  exempt  from  its 
operation,  but  an  equivalent  called  the  Estimo  was  paid  by  the 
•'  Distrcttuali  "  or  inhabitants  of  the  ''  Distretto r 

The  Dominion  of  Florence  when  in  the  zenith  of  republican 
power  consisted  of  Arezzo,  Cortona,  Borgo  San  8epolcro,  Mon- 
tepulciano,  Colle,  Volterra,  San  JMiniato,  Leghora,  Pisa,  Pescia, 
ristoia,  and  Prato  with  their  respective  territories,  besides  her 
own  contado  and  many  other  towns  A\illiin  the  above  circle. 
Leopold  found  it  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  Siena  and  all  her 
sulject  domains  except  Orbitello,  Port  Ercole,  and  Talamone, 
which  were  attaclied  to  the  crown  of  Naples  :  numerous  fiefs  had 
also  been  acquired  by  the  Medici*  all  of  them  separately 


*  Such  as  Pitigliano  and  Sorano  by 
Ferdinand  I.  from  theOrsini  in  1G08; 
r;ititollottieii  by  Cosimo  IT.  from 
Siiiolfo  Ottiori  'in  1616;  Scansano 
to.m  Sforza,  Count  of  Santa  Fiorc  and 
Duke  of  Segno,  in  1615  ;  Santa  Fiore 
In  Ferdinand  II.  in  1633;  the  Mar- 
'luisatc  of  Casliglionc  dclla  Pescaia 
and  the  island  of  Giglio  by  the  Duchess 
Hleonora  de  Toledo  from  Silvia  Picco- 
lomini  and  her  husband  the  Marquis 
<ii  Capestrano  in  15.59;  Porto  Ferraio 
in  Elba  by  treaty  in  1557  under 
<"osimo  I.;  Pontremoli  and  its  terri- 
tory in  Lunigiana  by  Ferdinand  II. 
flora  Philip  IV.  of  Spain  in  1650; 
Filitiera,  Corlaja,  Rocca  Sigilina,  Lu- 
'lo  Kicco,  Lisana,  Terra  Ro&sa,  and 


Groppoli,  all  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood, from  the  Malespini  family  and 
the  Counts  of  Noceto  by  Cosimo  I., 
Francis  I.,  and  Cosimo  11.  At  the 
accession  of  Leopold  Piombino  be- 
longed to  the  Lodvisi  of  Bologna,  from 
which  it  went  by  marriage  to  the  Bon- 
compagni  and  was  purchased  from  the 
latter  by  the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand 
III.  after  his  restoration  in  1814.  The 
Presidj  of  the  Maremma,  that  is 
to  say,  Orbitello,  Port  Ercole,  and 
Talamone,  were  given  by  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  in  the  same  year,  and  after 
the  last  fall  of  Napoleon  all  Elba  and 
Pianosji.  There  were  also  some  other 
small  acquisitions  unnecessary  to  enu- 
merate. 
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governed  by  royal  officers  except  the  small  possessions  of 
Corlaja,  Sigilina,  Lusolo  and  Lisano  wliich  were  annexed  to  the 
public  domain. 

The  distinction  between  county  and  district,  now  unknown, 
was  in  full  vigour  at  Leopold's  arrival  both  commercially  and 
financially ;  each  community  of  the  latter  with  certain  excep- 
tions still  preserving  its  local  administration  separate  from 
Florentine  jurisdiction.  The  dominant  state  was  nevertheless 
represented  by  resident  magistrates  in  both,  who  ruled  under 
the  several  titles  of  Podesta,  Vicar,  Governor,  Commissary, 
Captain  of  Justice,  and  the  more  general  name  of  ''  Gliuidicente  " 
or  Administrator  of  Justice. 

As  territorial  acquisitions  multiplied  by  conquest,  each  pro- 
vincial goveniment  was  made  to  include  several  communities 
for  the  sake  of  local  convenience,  comprising  altogether  about 
one  hundred  and  nine  of  the  foniitr  at  Leopolds  accession, 
some  holding  both  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  others  only 
the  former,  but  always  independent  of  any  neighbouring  Giusdi- 
cente  ;  who  nevertheless  might  occasionally  administer  criminal 
law  within  their  sphere  of  civil  government.  Being  independent 
of  the  distinction  between  county  and  district,  these  Giusdicente 
often  governed  portions  of  each,  in  consequence  of  new  acqui- 
sitions too  small  for  a  separate  government,  having  been  for 
convenience  frequently  annexed  to  the  nearest :  neither  had 
they  any  reference  to  counties  of  cities,  for  the  Pisan  contado 
was  shared  between  seven  distinct  governments  with  various 
authority,  so  that  only  the  rule  of  local  accommodation  prevailed. 

The  district  taxation  was  divided  into  three  parts  ;  one  purely 
local  for  the  expenses  of  each  community ;  another  for  the  com- 
mon benefit  of  the  several  communities  included  in  one  Fades- 
teria  or  local  government ;  and  a  third  appropriated  to  all 
the  Podesterias  comprised  in  one  Vicariate  ;  wherefore  the 
latter  Jinandally  comprehended  a  certain  number  of  Podes- 
terias and  the  Podesteria  so  many  communities  or  municipal 


bodies,  but  regardless  of  civil  and  criminal  divisions :  part  of  the 
Pisan  contado,  for  instance,  was  civilly  and  criminally  under 
Leghorn  while  it  was  liable  to  taxation  for  Lari  and  its  own 
capital.  From  this  it  appears  that  three  grand  divisions  ex- 
isted in  the  Florentine  state  involving  no  little  confusion,  and  a 
needless  multiplicity  of  offices. 

First;  the  Contado  and  Distretto,  distinguishing  original 
Florentines  from  those  subsequently  added  by  voluntary  union, 
purchase,  or  conquest :  Second;  the  territorial  division  into 
provincial  governments  :  Third ;  a  financial  union  of  the  com- 
munities in  order  to  secure  regular  and  equal  contributions 
for  the  general  expense  of  each  province. 

At  the  expulsion  of  Walter  de  Brienne  in  1343  Florence  was 
divided  into  Quarters  under  two  judges  whose  jurisdiction 
extended  to  the  limits  of  the  county,  each  taking  half,  as  if  the 
city  were  expanded  to  those  boundaries,  and  thus  justice  was 
carried  to  the  doors  of  all.  The  personal  division  of  Flo- 
rence and  its  county  was  into  Citizens,  Plebeians,  and  Conta- 
dini.  The  republican  definition  of  a  citizen  was  one  who  might 
legally  vote  in  tlie  general  assembly,  who  paid  direct  taxes,  and 
who  was  eligible  to  those  employments  not  exclusively  restricted 
to  foreigners.  This  dignity  came  by  inherittmce  or  a  vote  of 
the  commonwealth,  but  on  becoming  a  citizen  the  man  s  real 
property  was  subjected  to  an  impost  called  the  *'  Decima  of  the 
Citizens  "  which  was  one-fourth  more  than  the  ordinary  Decima, 
and  moreover  paid  in  advance  when  any  man  aspired  to  the 
magistracy. 

The  citizens  of  each  quarter  were  registered  and  mus- 
tered in  arms  with  separate  banners  and  companies,  four  in 
each  quarter,  under  so  many  leaders  called  "  Gonfaloniers.'"  This 
gave  sixteen  divisions  of  armed  citizens,  and  the  name  of  every 
family  was  enrolled  under  its  own  quarter  banner  and  divi- 
sional flag.  From  each  of  these  a  certain  number  of  magis- 
trates were  selected ;  the  public  registers  became  vouchers  for 
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the  rank  and  possessions  of  each  family,  a  scale  for  imposing 
the  Decima,  and  a  proof  of  title  on  the  transfer  of  property. 

When  the  nobility  succumbed  in  U^^  every  man  aspiring 
to  public  honours  was  compelled  to  have  a  nominal  trade 
thou^di  not  obliged  to  exercise  it,  and  this  law  still  existed 
when  Leopold  came  :  there  were  twenty-one  of  these  trades  or 
"  Arts:'  each  formed  into  a  college  guild  or  coq)oration  with 
jucUcial  authority  over  all  the  meml»ers  of  its  own  profession 
whether  citizens  or  not,  and  the  privilege  of  holding  real  pro- 
perty as  a  cori)orate  body.  These  rights  did  not  fall  with  the 
Medici.  There  was  also  a  marked,  invidious,  hut  illegal  dis- 
tinction of  personal  rank,  with  unequal  power,  between  the 
superior  and  inferior  trades,  which  produced  political  dissension 
and  separated  the  population  into  several  aristocratic  orders  of 
various  dignity  until  all  distinction  was  crushed  in  the  ruins  of 
the  commonwealth :  inequalities  then  ceased  and  the  people 
were  reduced  to  a  sort  of  Turkish  equality  under  the  specious 
name  of  citizen,  which  allowed  of  no  precedence  but  what  was 
attiiched  to  office,  old  age,  or  personal  character. 

Those  nobles,  who  under  free  institutions  would  never  stoop  tu 
trade,  even  for  the  sake  of  ambition,  formed  an  acknowledged 
but  persecuted  class  and  their  depression  was  complete  :  ex- 
cluded from  the  magistracy,  deprived  of  their  citizenship  and 
insulted,  they  Uved  as  culprits  in  the  laud :  laws  were  levelled 
against  them,  their  state  was  penal,  and  they  were  legally 
chained  to  it  until  disposed  to  humble  themselves  before  their 
fellow  citizens ;  nay  even  their  veiT  names  and  arms  were 
altered  ere  they  could  be  politically  absolved  from  their  penal 
station,   where    many   obstinately  continued   even  until   the 

republic  fell. 

The  Plebeians  were  the  lowest  class  of  urban  popula 
tion :  they  had  no  voice  in  the  commonwealth  nor  capability 
of  holding  office  ;  the  consequence  was  aristocratic  oppression, 
class-legislation  and  tumults  :  they  were  made  use  of  as  tools 


for  more  exalted  faction  which  covered  its  own  ambition  with 
the  juster  murmurs  of  the  populace ;  yet  they  once  broke  all 
bounds  and  boldly  seized  upon  the  government. 

The  Contadini  were  permanent  inhabitants  of  the  Contado, 
the  rural  gentry  m  fact ;  for  though  now  only  the  designation 
of  simple  peasantry,  it  formerly  meant  all  the  country  citizens  of 
Florence.  When  not  citizens  they  lived  as  mere  subjects 
without  rank  or  privilege,  except  from  public  service  or  monied 
influence;  but  they  were  occasionally  created  '•  Nobles  of  the 
Country ; "  a  distinction  without  authority,  given  only  as  a 
reward,  yet  at  times  coupled  with  some  trifling  privilege ;  but 
this  did  not  survive  the  republic. 

The  Priesthood  was  not  considered  as  part  of  the  state,  nor 
were  the  sons  of  citizens,  if  churchmen,  ever  admitted  to  public 
office,  so  that  the  only  body-politic  of  the  republic  were  the 
citizens  of  Florence,  its  contado  and  district :  these,  being 
too  numerous  to  act  hi  a  mass,  deputed  their  powers  to  smaller 
portions  which  under  various  forms  and  denominations  ruled 
the  commonwealth  until  153j^. 

The  Florentine  republic  was  far  from  a  pure  democracy : 
the  citizens  alone  ruled,  nobility  was  annihilated ;  but  aristo- 
cracy remained  and  flourished ;  the  rest  of  the  nation  had  no 
voice,  no  will,  and  no  privilege  but  a  smaller  amount  of 
direct  taxation.  On  the  establishment  of  monarchy  in  1532 
a  great  change  took  place  by  the  formation  of  a  council  of 
two  hundred  citizens  as  representatives  of  the  nation:  its 
functions  were  important  but  not  of  the  highest  order,  and  it 
must  be  considered  as  an  intermediate  link  between  liberty 
and  despotism.  This  assembly  continued  until  far  in  the  reign 
of  Leopold ;  in  its  presence  the  sovereign  was  crowned  and 
received  the  oath  of  allegiance  as  from  the  commonwealth 
itself;  it  conferred  the  honour  of  citizenship,  and  appointed 
all  those  to  office  who  were  not  nominated  by  the  sovereign. 
These  and  some  minor  duties  of  little  consequence  comprised 
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its  principal  functions;  but  out  of  it  issued  a  senate  of 
forty  members  who  on  their  own  authority  made  Cosimo  Duke 
of  Florence  in  1537.  It  was  also  to  this  council  as  the  national 
representative  that  Cosimo  III.  addressed  liimself  to  settle 
the  Tuscan  succession  in  favour  of  his  daughter  the  Electress 

Palatine. 

The  senate  ostensibly  enacted  all  general  laws,  but  really  did 
no  more  than  register  and  publish  the  royal  will :  it  made 
known  the  nominations  to  magistracies  and  public  office,  was 
an  essential  portion  of  *'  The  Two  Hundred,"  assisted  at  their 
sessions,  supplied  a  member  to  every  tribunal  of  Florence,  and 
furnished  the  sovereign  with  ministers  for  the  supreme  council. 
The  prince  or  his  lieutenant  presided  in  the  latter,  which  was  in 
fact  a  substitute  for  the  ancient  seignory  of  eight  priors  and  Gon- 
falonier of  Justice,  suppressed  in  1532.  This  last  was  renewed 
no  less  than  six  times  a-year,  and  was  assisted  by  the  sixteen 
Gonfaloniers  of  Companies,  who  fell  with  it,  besides  the  twelve 
••Goodmen'whostillexistedundertheirformeruame.  Buttwelve 
*'  Procuratori  di  Palazzo  "  were  created  instead  of  the  sixteen 
gonfaloniers  and  both  of  these  continued  to  be  a  portion  of  the 
supreme  magistracy  until  the  time  of  Leopold  yet  without  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  or  any  powers  over  civil  and  criminal  justice. 

Under  the  Medici  this  Supreme  Magistracy  was  at  first  the 
only  state  council ;  but  its  quarterly  clianges  proving  inconvenient, 
the  prince  left  his  lieutenant  to  preside  and  formed  a  more  pri- 
vate cabinet  which  soon  absorbed  all  the  political  power,  leaving 
the  other  as  a  mere  court  of  justice  under  the  form  of  a  state 
council. 

The  ordinary  republican  magistracies  were  conferred  by  lot ; 
but  there  is  great  difficulty  and  not  a  little  uncertainty  in 
tracing  the  machinery  of  official  forms  in  Florence,  tlieir  verj' 
notoriety  preventing  any  detailed  account  of  them  being  given 
by  cotemporaiy  writers,  wherefore  they  are  rather  hinted  at  as 
well  known  than  accurately  described. 


Election  to  the  citizenship  depended  on  the  citizens  only, 
and  there  was  always  a  difficulty  in  the  admission  of  any  man 
who  did  not  belong  to  some  wealthy  and  distinguished  house  ; 
it  was  merely  an  extended  aristocracy  of  similar  character  though 
far  more  numerous  than  the  "  Gentiluomini  "  of  Venice,  and 
without  as  fair  a  plea  for  their  political  monopoly ;  indeed  so 
generally  was  this  aristocratic  character  acknowledged  that 
the  mere  employment  of  public  honours  in  any  family  was 
deemed  a  sufficient  proof  of  nobility  for  admission  to  the  order 
of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem.  Yet  every  citizen  did  not  obtain 
such  honours  ;  for  though  there  is  considerable  obscurity  about 
the  age  at  which  people  could  begin  to  canvass,  the  constant  pay- 
ment of  a  higher  rate  of  taxation,  either  by  themselves  or  their 
progenitors  for  thirty  years,  was  necessary  before  they  became 
eligible  to  the  raamstracv.  • 

It  was  moreover  required  that  the  father,  grandfather,  brother 
or  uncle  of  a  candidate  for  the  supreme  magistracy  should  be 
"  Bencfiziato ; "  that  is,  should  have  served  or  have  been 
drawn  by  lot  to  serve,  or  have  had  their  name  '* Imhorsato,''  or 
pursed  amongst  those  eligible  to  such  employments,  ere  he 
could  succeed.  Neither  could  any  man  without  this  qualifica- 
tion enter  the  general  council ;  but  with  it  he  was  said  to  have 
the  "  privilege  of  the  state  "  or  a  full  right  of  suffrage  in  public 
affairs  ;  hence  the  citizenship  became  politically  divided  into 
two  classes  called  indifferently  '*  Privilegiati''  or  "  Statiiali,'" 
and  '*  Non  Statuali ;  "  statesmen  and  non-statesmen  ;  for  the 
latter  though  bom  citizens  and  paying  a  higher  rate  of  taxation, 
yet  wanting  such  proofs  became  ineligible  to  public  employment 
and  therefore  to  political  power. 

This  custom,  which  narrowed  the  circle  even  of  civic  aristo- 
cracy, contmued  until  Medician  princes  began  to  undermine  the 
ruins  of  ancient  freedom  and  confer  office  at  their  will :  all 
proofs  of  eligibility  then  ceased  ;  there  was  no  longer  a  purse 
for  the  reception  of  candidates'  names,  wherefore  no  citizen  had 
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an  opportunity  of  establishing  his  right,  and  royal  favour 
became  omnipotent. 

From  the  earliest  times  of  Florence  magistrates  were  drawn 
by  lot,  except  a  very  few  who  remained  elective  ;  but  these 
increased  and  those  diminished  through  all  the  period  of  Me- 
dician  influence  :  this  was  called  "  La  TraWi'  or  the  Draw- 
ing of  the  magistracies,  and  for  such  puq)08e  a  Borsa  or  purse 
for  each  was  established,  which  held  the  names  of  all  who 
were  pronounced  eligible  by  the  members  of  the  Tratta,  namely 
the  Seignory  and  their  two  assistant  colleges  of  Gonfaloniers 
and  Buonomini.  Thus  united  they  drew  the  names  of  qualified 
citizens  as  distinct  from  those  of  doubtful  proof,  each  being 
written  on  two  or  more  billets  according  to  his  age :  up  to 
thirty  on  twu ;  from  that  to  forty  on  three;  and  thence 
upwards  on  four ;  so  that  each  older  candidate's  chance  aug- 
mented. To  form  a  new  magistracy  tvithin  the  city,  six  names 
were  drawn,  and  ten  if  uithout ;  these  under  the  Medici 
required  two-thirds  of  the  Council  of  Two  Hundred  to  be  re- 
pursed  for  a  second  drawing,  which  if  successful  secured  the 
appointment.  The  fortunate  candidate  was  eligible  if  of  the 
proper  age  for  office  ;  this  was  variable,  thirty  being  generally 
the  minimum  ;  or  if  no  near  relation  had  lately  held  the  same 
post,  or  if  he  had  not  liimself  filled  an  office  that  for  a  time  ex- 
cluded him ;  and  finally  when  the  aspirant  was  not  "a  SpeccJiio  " 
or  did  not  as  it  were  see  himself  in  the  register  of  those  citizens 
who  were  either  defaulters  or  had  omitted  to  pay  their  taxes  in 
advance.  Under  Medician  rule  the  formation  of  these  purses ; 
called  '^Squittino  Generate'  or  general  scmtiny,  was  accomplished 
by  the  Council  of  Two  Hundred,  including  the  senate,  the 
supreme  council,  and  all  the  other  civic  magistracies.  Under 
republican  government  it  was  executed  by  the  Seignory  and  its 
assistant  Colleges,  the  *'  Captains  of  Party,"  the  "  Six  of  Com- 
merce," the  "  Proconsul  of  Judges  and  Notaries,"  the  twenty 
remaining  Consuls  of  the  Arts,  and  the  five  *'Accoppiatoriy  In 
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this  function  the  Grand  Duke  chose  a  senator  and  a  secretary  for 
supporting  the  claims  of  enrolled  citizens,  whose  names  were  to  be 
placed  in  the  ''Borse  delta  Cittadinanza'  or  purses  of  the  citizen- 
ship :  these  were  all  put  to  the  vote  in  this  numerous  assembly, 
and  the  budgets  thus  replenished  became  a  political  store  of 
citizens  eligible  for  public  service  but  necessarily  renewed  from 
time  to  time ;  which  by  the  Medici  was  about  ever}^  fifteen  years  at 
the  request  of  the  secretary  of  the  senate.  As  each  mime  was  put 
to  the  vote  an  opportunity  of  rejecting  anybody  from  any  cause  was 
afforded,  and  under  the  republic  occasioned  much  injustice ;  for 
at  the  second  extraction  to  fill  vacant  magistracies  only  those 
who  had  passed  this  ordeal  were  nominated,  but  those  named 
by  the  prince  in  after  times,  which  made  the  larger  and  better 
part,  passed  through  the  mere  forms  of  election  unopposed. 

Public  functionaries  received  their  commissions  from  the 
senate,  which  were  addressed  to  the  communities  they  were 
about  to  rule,  their  predecessors  being  simultaneously  called  on 
to  render  an  account  of  their  conduct,  deliver  their  financial 
papers  to  the  senate,  and  if  correct  receive  the  third  part  of 
their  salary,  which  by  ancient  law  and  custom  was  always  re- 
tained as  a  check  upon  misconduct.  The  laws  were  either  native, 
or  foreign  laws  introduced  and  sanctioned  by  custom  ;  and  first 
amongst  the  former  was  the  "  Florentine  Statute"  compiled  and 
arranged  in  1413  by  Paulo  di  Castro  a  celel)rated  jurisconsult  of 
that  day,  and  chiefly  taken  from  already  existing  laws.  Though 
comprehensive  in  its  provisions  this  could  not  meet  every  possible 
case  and  therefore  was  remedied  by  supplying  each  magistracy 
with  a  minor  code  adapted  to  its  peculiar  duties  and  locality, 
but  only  as  supplements  to  the  Florentine  Statute.  Numerous 
other  laws,  both  statute  and  common,  existed  in  the  various 
towns  of  the  district,  not  as  appendages  to  the  Florentine  Statute, 
for  many  were  more  ancient,  but  originally  compiled  for  inde- 
pendent local  government  and  full  of  provisions  at  variance 
with  those  of  Florence,  which  generally  left  the  vanquished  in 
the  enjoyment  of  their  own  institutions. 
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The  unceasing  changes  in  men  and  things  render  a  blind 
adherence  to  ancient  laws,  apart  from  their  principles,  an  absur- 
dity too  glaring  for  civilized  men  ;  and  it  was  a  bold  answer, 
even  of  Locke,  when  asked  to  legislate  for  Carolina,  to  say  that 
he  would  do  so  provided  liis  laws  were  only  to  last  a  hundred 
years !  The  Florentines  never  delayed  so  long ;  periodical 
reformation  had  been  a  custom  from  early  times,  and  con- 
tinued under  the  Medici.  All  the  statutes  of  the  contado, 
city,  and  district,  were  thus  subject  to  re^^sion  everj^  five  years, 
and  any  alteration  suggested  by  time  and  experience  emanated 
from  the  communities  themselves  through  their  deputies  at  Flo- 
rence, who  were  named  ''Fuj'ormers.''  These  acts  were  ratified  by 
sovereign  authority  and  the  documents  in  duplicate  preserved  as 
well  in  the  local  arcliives  as  in  those  of  Florence,  established 
in  1284  under  the  name  of  **  Archivio  dclle  Riformafjioniy'  or 
'•  Archive  of  the  Reformations."  Under  the  Medici  this  latter 
duty  more  especially  devolved  on  the  senate  and  supreme 
council,  who  accelerated  the  execution  and  reported  the  neglect 
of  these  reforms  in  the  proper  places. 

The  Florentine  statutes,  which  at  Leopold's  accession  were 
more  than  five  hundred,  are  nevertheless  far  from  being  a  com- 
plete code  as  regards  police,  finance,  and  the  general  adminis- 
tration of  justice  *.  Siena  which  was  always  kept  separate 
from  Florence  also  had  its  Statute  of  the  City  of  Siena  with 
distinct  laws  and  local  courts,  and  reference  in  case  of  need  to 
the  metropolitan  statute  as  in  the  Florentine  territory.  Be- 
sides these  all  the  small  Mediciau  a<quisitions  had  their 
respective  laws  customs  and  reforms,  quite  away  from  either  of 
the  dominant  cities  or  their  immediate  territory. 


♦  Twenty-one  volumes  of  the  Modi-  the  most  difficult  of  access  (except  to 

cian  laws  alone  are  in  the  Archive  of  Germans)  of  almost  any  in  Florence, 

the  Reformations,  besides  a  multitude  is   replete   with   interesting   historical 

of  others  still  more  ancient,  and  the  matter,  the  burial  of  which  reflects  no 

numerous  additions   of  the  Lorraine  credit  on  the  government, 
and  Austrian  dynasty.    This  Archive, 
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What  has  been  thus  noticed  comprised  the  municipal  law  of 
Tuscany ;  but  the  old  Roman  code,  said  never  to  have  been 
disused  since  the  ancient  jurisdiction  of  that  people,  was  also  in 
action  and  could  scarcely  be  called  exotic,  a  term  better  applied 
to  that  of  Justinian  which  modifi}4ng  the  more  ancient  one 
was  generally  though  not  universally  received  in  Italy  *.  The 
former  remained  until  the  French  Revolution  untouched  by 
statute  law,  and  governed  all  civil  and  criminal  justice.  To  this 
body  of  civil  law  were  annexed  the  feudal  laws  of  Lombardy  to 
which  every  cause  of  that  nature  was  referred.  The  Tuscan  canon 
law  consisted  not  only  of  that  properly  so  called,  but  also  of  the 
various  papal  bulls  successively  published :  its  contradictions  were 
glaring:  for  while  on  the  one  hand  acknowledging  that  its  autho- 
rity solely  depended  on  long-accepted  custom  or  the  national 
government ;  on  the  other,  the  ecclesiastics  asserted  that  this 
was  not  always  necessary ;  and  moreover  claimed  a  right  of 
determining  the  exceptions.  The  consequence  was  continual 
altercation  about  the  nature  of  past  obedience  and  accepted 
custom  :  this  was  sustained  by  divers  courts  with  various  rules 
and  maxims,  the  ecclesiastical  favouring  pontifical  authority ; 
the  lay  courts  following  different  principles :  hence  national 
jurispiTidence  became  overshadowed  and  sovereign  authority 
rose  or  fell  according  to  the  ruler's  character  and  the  general 
strength  of  parties.  Another  source  of  strife  was  the  priestly 
claim  of  immunity  from  secular  authority  for  goods  and 
person,  which,  besides  the  innate  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  en- 
croachment, probably  came  from  the  ancient  Lombard  custom  of 
letting  ever}^  man  choose  the  law  by  which  he  wished  to  be 
governed,  whether  it  were  Roman,  Ripuarian,  Lombard  or 
Salique  ;  and  ecclesiastics  having  been  always  subject  to  the  first 


*  To  prevent  its  spreading  by  means  covered  Code  and  Dispositions  of  Jus- 

of    the    universities,   several    Italian  tinian,  and  confirming  the  older  Roman 

cities  made  municipal  laws,  as  we  are  jurisprudence, 
told,  condemnatory  of  the  newly  dis- 
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wisely  held  to  it  as  most  excellent ;  they  maintained  it  in  their 
courts,  vindicated  their  right  to  it,  even  against  the  government 
under  which  they  lived,  and  denounced  all  those  laws  which  they 
called  ''Laical'  as  unacknowledged  and  unchosen  by  themselves. 
In  Tuscany  this  pretension  was  partly  admitted  and  partly 
opposed  ;  no  distinct  line  could  be  traced,  because  each  party  by 
starting  from  different  principles  came  generally  to  adverse 
conclusions,  so  that  the  same  cause  might  be  affirmed  in  one 
court  and  negatived  in  the  other,  uiul  thus  the  laws  remained 
paralysed.  The  boundary  between  Roman  civil  law  and  statute 
law  was  distinct,  the  fonner  always  yielding  to  the  latter,  which 
in  its  own  action  moreover  was  clear,  because  the  latest  enact- 
ment remained  pammount  and  the  gcnend  ceded  to  the  particular 
statute  :  the  boundaries  of  Roman  Canon  law  on  the  contrary 
being  uncertain  fluctuating  and  nearly  indefinite,  were  admirably 
suited  to  the  object  of  its  supporters,  which  was  always  to  pene- 
trate at  every  unguarded  point  of  their  opponent's  position.  The 
maritime  code  of  Florence,  that  of  the  "  Cousolato  di  Mare," 
sprang  from  the  ancient  statutes  of  Aragon  and  was  generally 
received  by  the  Mediterranean  traders  and  nations  as  unques- 
tionable authority  in  all  commercial  differences.  Such  were  the 
various  foundations  of  Tuscan  jurisprudence,  which  like  that  of 
other  nations  professed  to  protect  person  and  property  according 
to  generally  beneficial  principles  dictated  by  justice  and  huma- 
nity ;  but  like  others  too  the  theory  and  practice  were  wide 
asunder. 

The  destroyers  of  Florentine  liberty  although  endeavouring 
to  reduce  every  institution  under  despotic  rule  were  still  forced 
to  preserve  the  cumbrous  forms  of  freedom,  and  hence  their 
provisions  for  the  active  despatch  of  business  were  unavoidably 
imperfect :  a  periodically  changing  cabinet  was  inconvenient, 
and  Cosimo  I.,  jealous  of  his  power,  moulded  the  executive  into 
a  more  pliable  shape  by  creating  secretaries  of  the  "  Tratte  " 
and  "  Reformations,"  an  Auditor  Fiscal,  and  an  Auditor  of  the 


Chamber,  all  with  great  powers  and  together  forming  a  council 
of  Secret  Consultation  called  the  "  Pratica  Secreta  "  in  which 
business  was  reduced  to  a  proper  stiite  for  laying  before  the 
Prince.  Tlie  ancient  Florentine  secretarj^ship  finally  became 
that  of  the  Reformations,  but  after  having  passed  the  inter- 
mediate steps  of  ''  Secretary  of  the  Senate,"  and  "  I'xecutive 
Officer  of  the  Supreme  Magistracy:"  he  was  also  to  a  certain 
degree  Speaker  of  the  former  and  Council  of  Two  Hundred;  he 
convoked  those  bodies,  proposed  dl  questions  for  discussion  by 
royal  command,  was  the  public  orator  on  every  great  occasion  in 
the  people's  name,  as  represented  by  those  two  councils,  and 
arranged  the  ceremony  of  annual  homage  on  the  Baptist's  festival. 
As  Keeper  of  the  Reformations  he  directed  all  legal  reforms, 
and  with  the  sovereign's  approval  governed  their  execution; 
for  there  was  much  jealousy  about  the  mode  of  provincial 
administration  which  having  been  originally  modelled  on  free 
self-goveniment  became  unpalatable  at  court.  This  officer  was 
likewise  Keeper  of  the  Great  and  Privy  Seal  and  became  alto- 
gether one  of  the  most  distinguished  ministers.  The  Secretary 
of  the  "  Tratte  e  Suppliche "  or  the  Drawing  and  Petitions, 
originally  subordinate  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  now  rose 
in  rank;  he  assisted  at  the  distribution  of  offices  drawn  by  lot; 
was  the  channel  of  communication  or  proposer  of  those  chosen 
by  the  Prince,  and  published  their  names  in  conjunction  with 
the  councils.  A  more  important  duty  was  the  presentation  of 
petitions,  for  the  reception  of  which  a  window  opened  from  his 
office  on  the  public  street :  none  were  rejected  unread :  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  Cosimo  I.  were  open  to  everything  for  he 
was  wise  and  sagacious,  and  between  man  and  man  sufficiently 
just,  yet  not  always  clear-sighted  in  things  inapplicable  to 
individual  policy  or  personal  revenge.  Requests  for  place  or 
favour  were  at  once  laid  before  the  Grand  Duke  with  the  secre- 
tary's remarks;  if  for  justice,  or  other  objects  of  great  importance, 
they  were  previously  examined  by  the  Auditor  of  the  Chamber 
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and  ''  Pratica  "  and  subsequently  by  its  successor  the  "  Con- 
sulta,''  and  thus  continued  until  Leopold's  time  when  petitions 
were  indiscriminately  presented  and  promptly  answered. 

The  office  of  "  Procuratore  "  or  Attorney-General  called  also 
Auditor  Fiscal,  was  created  in  154-2  with  extensive  powers; 
amongst  them  the  ex-ojficio  governorship  of  Florence.  He  di- 
rected all  criminal  state  sentences,  was  chief  executor  of  justice, 
in  which  character  neither  the  ordinary  criminal  court  of  The 
Eight,  nor  any  country  judge  could  pass  sentence  without 
his  sanction.  A  seat  in  the  Supreme  Council  and  the  presidency 
of  every  other  criminal  and  financial  court  completed  his  exces- 
sive power,  so  that  the  private  character  of  this  functionary 
exercised  a  singular  influence  over  public  happiness,  and  with 
but  slight  alteration  the  office  remained  until  the  great  disrup- 
tion under  Leopold. 

The  Auditor  of  the  Chamber's  office  whicli  was  afterwards 
altered  into  the  Consulta  or  Board  of  Consultation,  was  of 
great  importance,  because  this  judge  sat  to  hear  appeals  made 
to  the  sovereign  in  person  as  well  as  to  receive  petitions. 
Though  invested  with  no  particular  jurisdiction  yet  as  confi- 
dential adviser  of  the  crown  in  appeal  cases  he  gained  an 
ascendancy  which  subjected  the  acts  of  all  other  tribunals  to 
his  personal  and  continual  re^'ision. 

The  Pratica  Secreta  had  no  regular  jurisdiction  and  was  even 
commanded  not  to  take  cognizance  of  any  affairs  except  those 
sent  by  the  Prince ;  but  in  point  of  fact  every  business  of  con- 
sequence came  before  it,  so  that  it  really  formed  the  supreme 
court  although  the  other  retained  that  name  with  official  forms, 
and  some  minor  duties.  By  such  modifications  Cosimo  I.  faci- 
litated all  government  operations  while  the  sovereign  power 
remained  secure  against  any  dregs  of  republican  institutions 
likely  to  clog  his  despotism :  the  magisterial  authority,  temporary 
in  its  own  nature,  was  now  fixed  and  limited  in  every  tribunal 
by  permanent  assessors  named  by  himself,  who  as  the  only  con- 


stant functionaries  soon  absorbed  all  real  power :  the  court 
was  bound  to  act  by  their  advice,  and  could  pass  no  definitive 
sentence  unautliorised  by  the  Prince  through  his  Auditor 
Fisctil.  In  civil  cases,  besides  the  assessor's  consultive  and 
generally  casting  vote,  Cosimo  opened  a  channel  of  constant 
communication  with  his  own  person,  confirmed  the  "  Sindkato'' 
or  Board  of  final  investigation  into  the  public  conduct  of  the 
magistmcy,  and  throughout  the  finance  department  had  respon- 
sible permanent  agents  of  his  own  selection.  Under  him  the 
clusters  of  free  institutions  which  once  decorated  ancient  Flo- 
rence, resembled  so  many  festoons  of  singing  birds'  egg-shells 
with  nothing  left  but  their  original  colourmg ;  the  empty  forms 
of  bygone  liberty.  In  the  class  of  citizens  he  made  no  especial 
change  except  that  of  a  new  order  of  knighthood  as  a  naval 
force  against  the  Turks ;  but  in  its  general  character  much:  the 
cavaliers  of  San  Stefano  took  rank  after  senators,  made  no 
vows  of  celibacy,  were  not  excluded  from  the  magistracy,  were 
governed  and  represented  by  the  Prince  and  a  council  of 
twelve,  but  never  belonged  as  a  body  to  the  national  go- 
vernment. The  distinguished  rank  of  Statuale  maintained 
itself  in  families  able  to  support  the  dignity,  until  the  Medici 
abolished  all  qualification  and  let  every  citizen  enjoy  public 
rights  and  honours :  the  result  was  magisterial  degradation 
by  a  mixture  of  the  lowest  artificers  without  rank  educa- 
tion or  fortune,  mortifying  in  the  last  degree  to  those  proud 
citizens  who  found  themselves  seated  next  to  their  tailor 
or  barber  ;  and  were  obliged  to  give  him  precedence  too  if  he 
happened  to  be  an  older  man.  Thus  under  the  absolute 
monarchy  equality  existed  without  civil  liberty,  and  under  the 
republic  civil  liberty  without  equality !  But  this  ruin  of  dis- 
tmctions  was  not  real  equality :  it  was  exaltation  on  one  side 
and  degradation  on  the  other  :  there  was  a  painful  shock  given 
to  the  tastes  habits  feelings  and  ancestral  recollections  of  the 
gentlemen  that  became  a  positive  and  unmerited  punishment 
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and  therefore  practically  and  individually  unjust  however  good 
the  principle  :  if  the  humbler  citizens  thus  raised  had  been 
men  of  education  the  case  would  have  been  different ;  but  the 
gentleman  who  (by  some  strange  accident)  may  be  condemned  to 
the  workhouse,  undergoes  a  far  more  painful  sentence  than  the 
peasant  or  common  artisan;  the  one  is  in  every  way  both 
morally  and  physically  degraded,  wounded  in  every  feeling  and 
habit  of  his  life  ;  the  other  generally  goes  to  better  shelter, 
better  food  ;  perhaps  not  more  work ;  and  amongst  the  same 
class  of  societv  with  which,  at  least  in  manners  and  customs,  he 
has  been  familiar :  tnie  he  loses  so  much  labour  or  capital 
which  with  a  suffering  family  aggravates  the  punishment,  and 
the  gentleman  may  deserve  severer  treatment  than  the  more 
ignorant  peasant;  but  the  penalties  are  unequal. 

In  consequence  of  this  change  the  citizenship  ceased  to  be  a 
proof  of  noble  descent  in  Florence  ;  yet  Pisa,  Siena,  Cortona. 
Arezzo,  Volterra  and  Pistoia  preserved  their  ancient  gentility : 
and  while  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  by  public  acts  acknow- 
ledged certain  citizens  as  nobles,  the  same  prince  as  grand 
master  could  not  admit  them  into  the  order  of  San  Stefano : 
and  even  at  court  a  marked  distinction  existed  between  the  old 
nobility  and  new  made  citizens.  Altogether  it  appeal's  to  have 
been  a  skilful  stroke  of  policy,  intended  to  break  down  the  civic 
aristocracy  and  make  nobility  depend  on  the  court  alone  ;  but 
it  also  augmented  the  revenue  arising  from  citizenship,  because 
the  qualification  only,  not  the  higher  taxation,  was  annulled :  it 
moreover  gained  popularity  amongst  the  excluded  class  and  thus 
strengthened  government ;  for  it  was  made  a  personal  favour  from 
the  prince  not  a  general  law,  and  acting  gradually  it  precluded 
any  outburst  of  anger  from  the  higher  orders,  whose  spirit  was 
fast  sinking  under  despotism.  In  this  way  were  insidiously 
destroyed  even  the  time-worn  ruins  of  Florentine  liberty!  But 
its  ultimate  effect  was  to  fill  the  general  magistracy  with  the 
poorest  and  lowest  classes  of  society,  a  change  probably  not 


unintended  by  Cosimo  I.  who  wanted  a  pliable  obsequious  and 
perhaps  ignorant  magistracy,  men  who  would  throw  all  real  power 
into  his  assessors  hands  while  sentences  were  past  in  the  ancient 
name  and  forms  of  republican  courts.  Considering  the  situa- 
tion in  which  these  magistrates  were  placed  by  the  Medici,  who 
(hose  rather  to  shackle  than  destroy,  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
that  the  selection  of  pei-sons  for  such  offices  very  soon  became 
equally  indifferent  to  the  prince,  the  public,  and  to  justice. 

At  Leopold  s  succession  magistrates  were  still  drawn  by  lot, 
and  in  those  offices  reser\'ed  for  the  sovereign's  choice  fitness  was 
the  last  thing  considered  :  they  had  become  a  means  for  bestow- 
ing favours  or  dispensing  alms  :  yet  numerous  as  they  were,  the 
salary  was  so  small  and  their  duration  so  brief,  that  while 
multiplying  the  opportunities  of  patronage  they  never  tempted 
tlie  leai-ned  wealthy  or  ambitious,  or  assisted  in  recompensing 
talent  and  public  service.  At  Leopold's  arrival  the  tribunals 
are  consequently  described  as  "  an  indecent  mixture  of  the 
plebeians,  the  ignorant  and  the  indigent.'' 

The  Magistrato  Supremo,  the  Pratica,  and  the  Consulta 
l>ecame  successively  paramount,  because  the  Grand  Duke  s  pre- 
sence in  each  carried  all  authority  along  with  it,  but  none  were 
abolished  in  form,  only  functions.  The  first  as  we  have  seen  sub- 
sided into  a  mere  court  of  justice  and  final  appeal,  the  sovereign 
being  supposed  present,  and  was  frequented  by  minors,  paupers, 
widows,  septuagenarians,  ecclesiastics,  and  foreigners;  who 
lo  avoid  the  legal  delay  of  other  courts  were  privileged  to 
demand  immediate  justice  of  the  sovereign  himself;  for  he  was 
thus  supposed  by  a  legal  fiction  to  settle  the  disputes  of  rela- 
tions, and  even  of  masters  and  servants  if  inferior  tribunals 
<'ould  not  previously  reconcile  them.  As  a  court  of  equity  it 
was  unrestricted  by  forms,  uninterrupted  by  vacations,  and 
•'Stensibly  prompt  in  its  decisions ;  but  practically  it  fell  into 
the  usual  habits  and  was  subject  to  similar  delay,  yet  had  most 
business  because  its  judgments  were  fiinal.  Itmoreover  possessed 
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the  important  functions  of  supplying  testamentar}^  omissions,  the 
care  of  spendthrifts'  property,  and  various  others,  unnecessarj- 
to  mention. 

The  Pmtica  Secreta  in  its  turn  faded  away  with  the  de- 
parting beams  of  royalty,  then  beginning  to  enlighten  the 
different  secretaries  of  state,  who  with  the  Prince  and  any  per- 
son he  pleased  to  summon  formed  a  council  which  generallv 
avoided  internal  affairs  :  the  minister  of  the  interior  was  there- 
fore kept  distinct  and  corresponded  directly  with  the  Prince,  but 
did  not  meddle  with  ecclesiastical  business  wliich  exclusively 
belonged  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Jitrimlictinn. 

There  was  also  a  "  Dcpositarlo"  or  receiver-general  of  finance 
who  sat  with  the  Pratica  but  corresponded  with  the  Prince  about 
his  own  duties.  Besides  these  deductions  from  the  Pratica,  more 
important  changes  occurred  by  creating  the  Consulta,  a  court 
intended  to  examine  appeals  made  to  the  sovereign  in  person 
through  the  former  council :  again  therefore  authority  followed 
the  monarch's  person,  rescripts  supplied  the  place  of  formal 
jurisdiction  while  decisions  were  necessarily  final.  Thus  without 
nominal  authority  or  even  any  tangible  existence  the  Consulta 
became  a  court  of  final  appeal,  suspending  statutes,  and  occa- 
sionally even  altering  wills,  besides  other  dangerous  powers. 
which  prove  how  rapidly  despotism  overlaid  free  institutions, 
a  despotism  still  existmg  in  mitigated  action,  but  with  all  its 
ancient  plenitude. 

The  militar}'  force,  Pistoia,  and  afterwards  Pontremoli  were 
exempted  from  the  Consultas  power ;  Porto  Ferraio,  Giglio. 
and  some  part  of  Pisa  also  were  ruled  by  a  board  called  the 
Consulta  of  the  Congregation  of  Leghorn  which  corres- 
ponded directly  with  the  Prince,  as  did  several  other  departments, 
such  as  the  "  Scrittoh  "  which  superintended  the  Medician 
patrimony  and  crown  lands  with  the  usual  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction ;  the  Grand  Duke  being  always  both  judge  and  party, 
and  in  fact  prosecutor  in  his  own  cause,  unrestricted  by  law 


custom  or  appeal!  Every  thing  relating  to  the  chace  was 
governed  with  excessive  rigour  by  the  "  Grand  Master  of  the 
Hunt''  aided  by  the  "  Auditor  and  Secretary  of  the  Acts;'  the 
latter  being  ex  ojfficio  the  Prince's  counsellor  in  all  deeds  of 
grace  and  justice  ;  an  oflace  much  needed  where  the  judge  and 
party  were  identical,  especially  in  the  preservation  of  game, 
which  our  own  native  experience  demonstrates  to  be  more  suc- 
cessful in  hardening  the  heart  and  obscuring  the  judgment  by 
its  peculiarly  selfish  and  tyrannical  spirit,  than  perhaps  any  other 
of  Mammon's  most  baneful  offspring. 

The  order  of  San  Siefano,  the  Colleges  of  Florence  and 
Pisa,  and  the  acquired  possessions  of  the  Grand-Ducal  Medici 
were  free  from  the  Consulta's  power :  Siena  m\s  managed  by 
a  Consulta  of  its  own,  composed  of  the  Auditor  Fiscal,  the 
Pteceiver-General  and  the  Auditor  of  the  Florentine  Consulta. 
The  household  was  controlled  by  its  chief  officers  independently 
of  each  other,  but  in  personal  communication  with  the  Prince. 

Royal  decrees  were  variously  promulged.  First  by  what 
was  called  The  Motuproprio.  Second  The  Rescript  at  the 
petitions  of  individuals.  Third  by  Rescript  in  answer  to  public 
officers  at  the  representation,  or  with  the  participation  of  private 
individuals. 

The  Motuproprio  or  mandate  was  an  autograi)h  expression 
of  sovereign  will  countersigned  by  the  secretary  of  state. 

The  Rescript  was  an  autograph  answer  to  private  petitions 
countersigned  as  above. 

The  Rescript  of  Participation,  or  more  simply  The  Par- 
ticipation, was  a  sovereign  command  subscribed  to  reports 
made  by  ministers  and  magistrates  on  the  business  of  their 
departments,  signed  and  countersigned  as  the  others,  and  thus 
became  their  authority  for  acting.  These  forms  were  the  root 
and  warrant  for  all  laws  decrees  and  proclamations  issued  from 
the  several  state  departments,  although  merely  signed  by  the 
head  of  each.     There  were  particular  secretaries  intrusted  with 
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the  formation  and  management  of  these  warrants,  but  all  other 
affairs  were  despatched  in  the  name  of  the  secretary  of  state 
alone. 

For  two  years  after  the  Medici's  extinction  no  alteration  was 
made  in  the  machinery  of  Tuscan  government ;  the  regency 
occupied  the  sovereigu's  place  ;  his  signature  was  afifixed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  C}7)her,  countersigned  by  others  and  approved 
by  the  chief  regent's  Videt ;  then  several  changes  occurred; 
the  Consulta  lost  power ;  that  of  Leghorn  ceased  ;  that  of 
Siena,  tlie  Boards  of  Chace  and  Fisheries,  besides  many  others 
were  considerably  restricted  and  changed.  In  174G  a  Council 
of  Wai-  was  created,  and  the  next  year  a  President  of  Finance 
discharged  all  the  duties  of  this  department  until  the  office, 
with  a  confused  multitude  of  duties,  became  identified  with  that 
of  the  Chief  Regent. 

The  Florentine  magistracies  were  threefold,  namely  that  of 
Civil  and  Crim  inalJmtice  generally ;  Finance, mi\\  departmental 
civil  and  crimhial authoritv  attached;  and  *'  Buon  Govemo  "or 
police,  both  penal  and  preventive  :  all  the  magistracies  exercised 
a  civil  and  most  of  them  a  criminal  authority,  but  only  with 
reference  to  the  business  of  their  several  departments.  In  the 
first  class  of  these  was  the  Ruota  ^=  or  wheel,  in  which  was 
preserved  the  power  and  dignity  of  Podesta,  each  of  the 
five  judges  composing  tliis  court  bearing  them  in  turn  for  six 
months  as  president,  with  precedence  of  all  the  others ;  and 
hence  the  derivation  of  its  name.  When  the  jurisdictions  were 
separated  in  1502  the  civil  side  was  assigned  to  the  Ruota 
or  *'  Council  of  Justice,''  and  the  criminal  to  the  "  Mar/istrato 
degli  Otto"'  or  the  Magistracy  of  the  Eight;  and  as  the 
abolished  Podesta's  power  consisted  of  both  united,  and  that 
he  was  a  foreigner,  the  five  Auditors  of  the  Ruota  were  sup- 
posed by  legal  fiction  to  be  foreigners  also,  (though  the  Eight 

•  Hence  is  probably  derived  our  military  term  "  -Boater"  or  list  of  officers  in 
turn  for  duty. 


were  not)  and  changed   periodically ;    but   the   Medici  made 
them  permanent.     Two  did  the  duty  of  ordinaiy  judges  with 
half  the  city  for  each,  but  there  was  a  right  of  appeal  to  the 
reminder,  thence  called  ''Judges  of  Ajjpeal,''  whose  judgment 
if  unanimous  was  final :  if  not,  the  cause  was  reheard  by  the 
whole  bench.     Within  a  few  days  after  trial  they  were  com- 
pelled  to  publish  the  grounds   of  their  decision,  and   these 
''Motives,"  as  they  were  termed,  served  both  as  legal  prece- 
dents and  explanations  to  the  litigants.     During  the  republic 
these  judges  were  called  to  account  like  tlie  Podesta,  at  the 
expiration   of  office,    for   which   a   temporary  commission   of 
inquiry  called  the  Eii/hf  Si/ndics  of  the  Eunta  was  appointed 
by  lot,  with  a  legal  assessor,  who  within  fifteen  days  investi- 
gated all  complaints  of  nial-administration,   and   pronounced 
sentence  of  condemnation  or  absolution  in  open  court.     The 
honesty  and  exemplary  manners  of  these  judges  which  arose 
principally  from  the  rigid  execution  of  a  power  so  beneficial, 
caused  its  ultimate  failure,   because  in  time  it  dwindled  to  a 
mere  shadow  of  foregone  integrity  and  a  veil  for  subsequent 
dishonesty ;  so  baneful  is  even  good  example  sometimes  in  the 
Imnds  of  knaves,  and  so  necessary  an  occasional  bad  one  as  a 
Ijoacon  for  honest  men.   The  Ruota  s  conduct  gradually  became 
unsuspected,  and  finally  unexamined  ;  and  hence  malversation 
dishonesty  and   corruption  ;   a  contraband   trading  on   long- 
acquired  reputation  and  public  confidence.      The  Corte  di 
Mercanzta  or  Commercial  Court  came  next  after  the  Ruota 
in  public  estimation,  for  to  favour  trade,  the  delay  of  other 
tribunals  was  there  most  studiously  excluded.     The  Six  Coun- 
>^'llors  of  Trade  which  composed  it  were  drawn  by  lot  half- 
yearly  :  it  was  a  court  of  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  each 
particular   Art,  from  those  of  Florentine  consuls  in   foreign 
ports,  and  from  rectors  and  judges  of  Florentine  communities ; 
over  which  it  had  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  ordinaiy 
metropolitan   tribunals.     A   legal  judge   under  the  title  of 
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**  Foreign  OJicer  "  was  its  assessor,  because  in  earlier  times  he 
was  a  stranger  elected  for  a  year  by  the  -  Six^  who  after  a 
scrutiny  dismissed  him  ;  but  the  Medici  subsequently  ruled  all 
these  elections.     It  was  essentially  a  court  of  bankruptcy,  and 
gave  judgment  in  all  cases  with  the  assistance  of  the  "  Foreign 
Ojficer'^  or  any  other  judge  preferred  by  the  litigants;  a  common 
custom  in  nearly  all  the  Florentine  courts.  When  more  agreeable 
to  the  parties  a  quicker  process  was  adopted  called  the  -mcorso  ' 
or  representation,  a  term  belonging  almost  exclusively  to  this 
tribunal,  by  which  eighteen   merchants'  names  were   drawn 
from  its  purse  who  in  ten  days  and  three  hearings  were  bound 
to  give  judgment.     Executions  on  debtors  by  creditors  came 
also  before  "this  court,  which  proceeded  according  to  ancient 
laws  and  customs,  all  favouring  the  latter,  in  order  to  encourage 
.rood  faith  and  general  commercial  integi'ity.     The  assessor  m 
such  cases  became  judge  of  the  court  and  decided  hi  his  own 
name,  but  subject  to  correction  by  appeal  to  the  ordinary  judge 

of  the  quarter. 

The  Arti  or  trades  were  twenty-one,  but  nine  only  were 
bodies  corporate  with  magisterial  power,  to  which  the  rest  were 
subordinate  :  these  were  the  bankers,  merchants,  wool  and  sdk 
trades,  physicians,  apothecaries,  funiers,  leather-dressers  and 
builders.     The  magistracy  of  each  was  composed  of  four  citizens 
dmwn  by  lot  from  purses  made  up  and  kept  in  the  commercial 
court ;  and  had  a  term  of  office  co-existent  with  that  of  the  "  SLx 
Counsellors,"  who  took  cognizance  of  any  cause  after  four  months 
duration  before  the  former,  as  well  as  of  thcjse  between  strangers 
and  the  trade  itself,  if  appealed  to.    The  principal  duty  of  these 
magistrates,  or  Constls  of  the  Arts,  was  to  maintain  order  and 
subordination  according  to  the  statutes  of  each  trade,  which  had 
originally  been  formed  to  preserve  faith,  to  encourage  business. 
and  extend  commerce  ;  but  in  after  times  were  multiplied  so 
injudiciously  as  to  be  detrimental  to  all,  as  will  be  shown 
hereafter.     Their  jurisdiction  extended  to  a  variety  of  matters 


beyond  the  mere  police  of  trade  and  the  management  of 
chanties,  which  were  usually  consigned  to  their  protection  • 
frauds  in  manufoctured  goods,  prohibited  merchandise,  contri- 
butions to  the  exigence  of  trade,  matriculation  fees,  all  came 
under  them.  Each  had  an  assessor  named  by  the  Prince,  but 
the  wool-trade  a  judge  and  -Foreign  Officer''  who,  besides  his 
assessorship,  exercised  a  separate  personal  jurisdiction  m  suits 
between  artificers  not  belonging  to  any  of  the  trade-corpora- 
tions, a  veiy  numerous  class,  the  real  populace  of  republican 
Florence.  Thus  it  appears  that  self-government  was  the 
moving  principle  of  the  Florentine  republic ;  and  its  destruc- 
tion, without  injury  to  forms,  that  of  the  monarchy;  the  one 
gave  up  as  small  a  portion  of  individual  liberty  and  power 
as  was  possible ;  the  other  absorbed  all,  and  concentrated  it 
witliin  itself. 

The  drawing  academy  was  also  governed  by  a  Board  of 
Consuls  consisting  of  an  arcliitect  a  sculptor  and  anotlier 
artist,  all  selected  by  lot  from  the  body  of  academicians  for  four 
months,  under  the  presidentship  of  the  sovereign's  represen- 
tative, chosen  amongst  themselves,  but  with  the  usual  magis- 
terial authority. 

The  Art  of  judges  and  notai-ies  was  alone  free  from  the 
commercial  court :  it  was  composed,  as  a  magistracy,  of  nine 
doctors  of  law  or  notaries,  eight  of  whom  were  designated 
Consuls  and  the  ninth  "Proconsul  of  the  Art,"  which  gave  the 
name  of  "  Proconsulate"  to  this  tribunal :  its  period  of  office  was 
four  months  with  duties  including  every  branch  of  the  legal 
profession,  in  which  its  judgments  were  final.  For  the  custody 
of  the  archives  an  annual  magistracy  of  three  citizens  was  esta- 
bhshed  by  Cosimo  I.  under  the  name  of  Conservators  of  the 
Archives,  one  being  always  a  senator  and  one  a  doctor  of  laws. 

The  Court  of  Minors  and  Adults  which  included  madmen 
widows  and  artisans,  was  composed  of  five  citizens,  three  chosen   . 
by  lot  amongst  fathers  and  married  men,  who  were  deemed  best 
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fitted  fur  this  charge ;  the  other  two,  a  senator  and  doctor  of 
laws,  were  named  by  tlie  Prince  for  a  year,  as  well  as  two 
assessors  whose  opinion  was  followed  on  points  of  law,  and  even 
in  giving  judgment  if  the  privilege  of  appeal  to  '*  Uelatori  " 
(judges  belonging  to  other  courts)  were  not  claimed  by  the 
suitors ;  but  the  fees  iu  every  case  came  out  of  the  property 
under  its  charge. 

The  Uectuiis  of  the  Studio  or  College,  was  a  republican 
magistracy  for  the  government  of  the  Florentine  Univei-sity ; 
but'' this  having  shifted  to  Pisa  its  authority  was  transferred  by 
Cosimo  I.  to  the  Academy  of  Florence  which  he  instituted  :  the 
members  elected  each  other  and  tlieir  consul,  whose  jurisdiction 
extended  over  printers  booksellers  and  similar  trades. 

The  Conservators  ok  the  Laws  were  created  in  1428,  to 
insure  an  impartial  administration  and  therefore  became  a 
court  of  •'  Ilicorso''  or  appeal  from  any  judge  :  it  had  power  to 
bring  all  chiefs  of  tribunals  iu  the  contado  and  district  to  a  strict 
account  at  the  termination  of  oftice ;  therefore  the  vouchers  of 
local  magistracies  and  communities  became  necessary  to  absolve 
them  from  legal  punishment  or  official  disqualification.  In  theory 
this  tribunal  was  excellent,  but  like  all  histitutions,  unless  fre- 
quently reduced  back  to  first  principles,  it  eventually  became 
corrupt:  the  powerfid  magistrates  escaped,  the  weak  were 
l)unished ;  and  the  poor  (for  whom  it  was  partly  created  with 
moderate  fees)  had  no  real  benelit.  Eight  citizens,  one  of  whom 
was  a  senator,  and  an  assessor  for  contested  points,  were  named 
hidf-veariv  by  the  Prince  to  form  tins  court,  but  with  the  usual 
privilege  of  reference  to  a  "  Uelatore"  fur  dissatistied  litigants. 

The  OiTo  Di  GuARDiA  E  BalIa  was  the  ordinary  criminal 
court ;  and  successor  to  hidf  the  power  of  the  ancient  Podesta  : 
it  was  formed  of  seven  ordinaiy  citizens  and  a  senator,  renewed 
three  times  a  year  by  the  sovereign :  its  authority  extended  from 
Florence  throughout  the  whole  dominion,  and  no  criminal  sen- 
tence could  be  published  without  its  sanction  after  a  full  exa- 


nimation  of  each  trial.     As  it  was  composed  of  unprofessional 
men  the  form  of  process  in  each  cause  was  first  drawn  up  for 
the  assessor  by  officers  appointed  to  tliat  duty  :  this  functionaiy, 
named  by  the  Grand  Duke,  then  opened  the  case  V)ypronounc- 
ing  his  opinion  or  Vote,  and  of  course  gave  a  decided  tone  to 
the  proceedings,  which  the  secretary,  also  a  royal  appointment, 
confirmed  by  an  examination  of  the  process  followe.l,  in  the 
court  s  name,  by  his  own  opinion  :  the  trial  then  went  to  the 
Auditor  Fiscal,  and  after  examination,  througli  him  to  the  Prince; 
but  until  then  no  sentence  was  passed.     This  circumspection, 
It  It  were  indeed  sincere,  became  the  more  necessary  because 
only  one  sentence  was  pronounced  and  that  by  the  sovereign, 
whicli  precluded  any  appeal.  This  was  published  by  the  Auditor 
I'^scal  in  the  sliape  of  an  opinion  and  considered  that  of  tlie 
crown,  althougli  perhaps  at  variance  with  the  other  two  ;  but  as 
all  three  were  puldished  their  discrepancy  gave  a  fair  occasion 
for  considering  the  propriety  of  alh^wing  the  convict  to  petition 
for  mercy,  whicli  was  in  fact  an  appeal.  Tliis  court  also  exercised 
the  -  Gluristlizione  Pettoml.-r  or  summary  justice  about  petty 
causes,  for  which  it  met  twice  a  day  ;  and  over  all  other  crimed, 
except  those  exclusively  belonging  to  the  jurisdiction  of  each 
l>articular  magistracy,  its  ordinary  powers  remained  ;  but  in 
criminal  matters  its  power  extended  even  to  the  transgres- 
sions of  individual  magistrates  in  their  official  character,  besides 
an  especial  interference,  under  certain  circumstances,  with  the 
decisions  of  other  courts. 

The  Magistrature  of  the  Bands  governed  the  Tuscan 
militia  ;  not  that  of  the  ''Nine  Officers  of  the  Florentine  Ord- 
nance and  MiJitiar  introduced  by  Macchiavelli,  but  a  board 
consisting  of  one  or  more  staff-officers  with  an  assessor  called 
the  ''Auditor  oj  the  Bands,''  all  appointed  by  the  Prince  *  ;  and 

♦By  Macchiavelli's  plan  the  person  ful,  received  a  broad  golden  florin  as 
^ho  proposed  a  candidate  for  the  a  reward  for  his  judicious  choice  of  a 
magistracy  of  the  «  A^<n€,"  if  surcess-     public  officer. 
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in  crimes  not  entirely  militan-,  prisoners  were  amenable  to  the 
«-ivil  law  assisted  however  l>y  their  own  judge. 

Two  magistracies  named  Sopkastanti  and  Buonomini,  pre- 
sided over  the  debtors'  prison  called  the  '*  Stinche,''  now 
demolished*  :  the  fii-st,  or  superintendents  of  the  Stinche,  was 
formed  of  five  citizens  drawn  by  lot  from  the  usual  purse  of  the 
citizenship  and  took  cognizance  of  all  causes  between  debtor 
and  creditor :  the  second  consisted  of  four  citizens  elected  three 
times  a  year  by  the  supreme  magistracy,  who  employed  them- 
.selves  only  in  charitable  duties,  such  as  collecting  alms  for  the 
l>risoners  and  acting  as  mediatoi-s  between  them  and   their 

creditors. 

The  Archbishop'sCourt  under  the  presidency  of  his  vicarwas 
the  ordinan'  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  suitors  having  a  right  of  ap- 
)>eal  to  that  of  the  nuncio  the  last  resort  of  every  Tuscan  diocese ; 
for  though  appeals  might  be  made  direct  to  Home  they  were  really 
decided  at  Florence  by  an  apostolical  delegate  with  assessors. 

The  more  formidable  Inquisttton  had  authority  to  prose- 
cute all  the  world,  lay  or  priestly,  independent  of  any  court  or 
even  of  the  national  goveniment ;  its  encroachments  were  impa- 
tiently suffered  by  the  jVIedici  and  resisted  by  the  succeeding 
dynasty.  This  produced  a  concordat  by  which  its  authority  was 
divided  ^rith  the  nmicio  and  Archbishop  of  Florence  and  its 
action  paralysed,  except  with  tlie  assistance  of  deputies  from 
the  Prince. 

The  Jews  had  also  a  tribunal  called  the  Massari  which 
under  state  protection  and  ancient  privilege  had  jurisdiction  in 
all  civil  matters  amongst  themselves  without  any  appeal. 

The  division  of  judicial  labour  was  extreme  :  when  any  new 
tax  appeared  laws  were  simultaneously  enacted  for  its  manage- 
ment and  a  Board  of  Directors  was  immediately  created  as  an 

•  For  an  account  of  the  ancient  Flo-  thy  friend  P.  J.  FrateccJU  of  Florence, 

rentine  prisons  called  the  '*  Stinche"  the   talented  editor  and  annotator  of 

see  a  little  pamphlet  written  at  the  the  "  Opere  Minori  di  Dante'' 
period  of  their  demolition  by  my  wor- 


independent  court,  armed  with  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction, 
iiltliough  finance  alone  was  the  object  of  its  formation. 

The  most  noted  of  these  imposts  was  the  Decima,  already 
mentioned  as  a  tax  on  real  property  in  Florence  and  the  con- 
tado :  to  facilitate  its  action  a  minute  description  of  private 
possessions,  noting  all  changes  and  alienations,  was  registered 
and  periodically  corrected.  This  still  forms  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  important  archives  of  Florence,  as  well  for  thegene- 
alog}'  of  families  as  the  title  to  and  transfer  of  property.  The 
ecclesiastical  possessions  held  before  1515  were  thus  registered, 
without  however  paying  the  Drcima,  but  all  subsequent  aliena- 
tions were  made  subject  to  this  tax  by  a  concordat  with  Leo  X. 
Nevertheless  by  a  pontifical  Imhdt  a  Decima  was  levied  on  all 
ecclesiastical  property  thus  exempted  from  the  state  Decima, 
but  only  for  the  purposes  of  national  education  :  it  was  both 
collected  and  applied  by  secular  authority,  and  of  course  with 
continual  quarrels  which  finally  brought  forth  an  apostolical 
commissioner  who  along  with  a  lay  assessor  decided  them. 
The  *'  Vjizinli  "  or  officers  of  the  Decima,  consisting  of  four 
citizens,  an  assessor  and  *'  Provcdltoir,^'  directed  this  impost ; 
but  along  with  ever}^  subordinate  officer,  were  annually  nomi- 
nated by  the  Prince. 

By  an  edict  of  1740  a  magistracy  uniting  in  itself  the  func- 
tions of  eleven  ancient  tribunals  was  created  under  the  title 
of  Camera  GRANOucAr.E,  or  Grand-ducal  Chamber.  Most  of 
these  related  to  finance  :  namely,  the  Board  of  Customs ;  the 
Providers  mid  Collectors  of  the  Gahelle  and  Contract  Duties, 
which  was  composed  of  three  citizens  with  a  code  of  extremely 
intricate  and  rigorous  laws ;  the  Congregation  of  the  Flour 
Department ;  who  taxed  butcher's  meat  and  the  grinding  of 
bread ;  the  Office  of  Royal  Possessions  or  superintendents  of 
the  Private  Patrimony  as  distinguished  from  the  Patrimony 
ff  the  Crown  ;  the  Mayona  del  Ferro  which  directed  the 
royal  monopoly  of  iron  both  in  its  sale  and   manufacture ; 
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the  Lottery,  a  very  ancient  poison  but  apparently  reimported 
from  Genoa  in  1739;  the  two  Maatcrs  of  the  Mint;  the 
Post-office  and  the  Masters  and  Providers  of  the  Salt  Tax  a 
board  of  great  oppression  which  superintended  the  manufac- 
ture of  salt,  tobacco  and  spirits,  the  adminibtration  of  the  Post- 
office,  Post-masters,  tiixes  on  innkeeper-,  carriers,  and  others. 
There  was  also  another  board  composed  of  the  Provider  of 
the  Salt  Tax  and  five  high  officers  of  state  called  the  Con- 
yrefjation  of  the  Salt  Works  especially  duirged  with  the  forced 
distribution  of  salt ;  because  on  the  frontier  and  in  other  sus- 
pected parts  eveiy  family  was  compelled  to  purchase  a  specitied 
amount  for  domestic  consumption  as  calculated  by  government. 
The  Deputed  Judges  of  the  Chaee  and  Fisheries  were  subse- 
«|uently  added  though  uncomiected  with  fmance,  for  their  office 
was  merely  to  prosecute  breaches  of  the  game  laws.  This  com- 
plicated magistracy  was  hrst  composed  of  three,  and  then  of 
five  judges,  with  the  Deputy  Auditor  Fiscal  to  protect  the 
royal  and  fiscal  interests,  which  was  Ins  duty  in  most  of  these 
incoi-porated  magistracies,  for  all  fiscal  powers  concertrated  in 

the  Auditor. 

The  Monte  Comune  or  Funded  Debt  Office  had  originally 
been  the  tre;isury  and  was  still  at  Leopold's  accession  the 
receptacle  for  some  of  the  old  permanent  taxation ;  but  under 
the  Duke  of  Athens  when  Florence  began  to  contract  debts  for 
the  wars  of  Pisa  and  Lucca  some  of  the  public  revenue  was 
ahenated  to  pay  their  interest ;  hence  the  rental  of  this  Mount 
was  divided  into  two  parts,  one  to  satisfy  public  creditors ;  the 
other  to  pay  tlie  municipal  expcHscs  of  Florence.  It  was  com- 
posed of  five  Officers  of  the  Mount  all  chosen  by  the  Prince, 
three  of  whom,  called  Suj^erst/ndics,  were  added  in  1753  with 
power  to  bruig  all  persons  connected  with  the  revenue  to  strict 
account.  The  Auditor  Fiscal  was  here  also  chief  assessor, 
but  in  1759  the  official  title  was  altered  to  that  of  Eevislon 
and  Control  of  Accounts. 


The  Monte  di  Pieta  was  at  first  a  charitable  loan  fund  and 
protection  ngainst  usury  :  it  borrowed  money  at  a  low  rate  and 
lent  it  at  an  increased  but  still  moderate  interest,  all  expenses 
being  paid  by  the  profits.  In  time  the  govennnent  also  began 
to  borrow  money  of  this  fund  and  renewed  its  demands  mitil 
bankruptcy  ensue<l :  to  meet  the  creditors'  claims  a  part,  but 
not  sufficient,  of  the  public  revenue  was  appropriated  ;  neverthe- 
less the  :Monte  di  Pieta  continued  to  pay  in  proportion  to  its 
means,  but  insensibly  assumed  the  character  of  a  national  stock 
without  discontinuing  its  small  loans  to  the  indigent  under  the 
security  of  pledges.  This  magistracy,  called  the  Prot^rtnys  of 
the  Monte  di  Pieta,  was  composed  of  six  members  and  an  asses- 
sor elected  by  the  Prince  witli  a  host  of  suljordinate  officer's. 

The  Monte  dkl  Sali-;  or  Salt  Fund,  so  called  because  the 
Siilt  tax  was  asdgned  to  it  as  interest  for  this  branch  of  the 
debt,  was  also  govenied  by  "  Protectors  "  and  an  assessor,  all 
named  by  the  Prince. 

The  fourth,  named  the  IIedei-map.lf,  Fund  or  IMount,  was 
ruled  like  the  last,  with  the  addition  of  a  "  Proreditore*  and 
other  ministers  to  conduct  its  domestic  affairs,  collect  reve- 
nues and  keep  the  accounts  of  the  Montisti  or  shareholders. 
Besides  these  many  more  Mounts  had  previously  existed,  such  as 
the  "  Monte  Libero,"  "Monte  Graticole"  and  divers  others :  the 
last  after  swallowing  up  all  the  rest  fell  itself  into  the  "  Monte 
Comune"  about  the  year  1739.  For  this  purpose  a  general 
magistracy  was  created  called  the  Su2)erintendents  of  the  Mounts 
composed  of  three  but  afterwards  of  only  one  commissioner  to 
concentrate  all  these  stocks  in  .one  consolidated  fund.  Three 
stocks  were  thus  united,  but  the  Monte  di  Pieta  always  re- 
mained separate  and  is  all  that  now  exists. 

To  this  complicated  machine  of  financial  government  must 
stdl  be  added  another  wheel ;  the  Deputies  for  General  and 
ExTR.\oRDiNARY  TAXATION.  It  was  composed  of  three  senators 
with  power  to  apportion  and  collect  all  those  impositions  on 
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the  people  which  sprung  from  war  or  other  contingency.  Each 
of  the  above  named  magistrates  acted  without  appeal,  all  had 
civil  and  criminal  juris<liction,  and  the  whole  was  a  mere  crea- 
ture of  the  sovereign  will. 

The  tribunals  relating  to  police  come  next  in  order,  and 
among  them  the  Health  Office  held  a  conspicuous  position: 
six  citizens  appointed  at  the   sovereign's  will  had  supremo 
authority  throughout  the  state  in  their  own  department,  and 
were  maintained  by  a  rate  self-levied  as  occasion  required. 
The  Annona  or,  as  it  was  afterwards  called  The  Magistra(  y 
OF  Abundance,  was  so  ancient  that  there  are  no  records  of 
its  institution :   Florentine  authors  lia\  o  declared  with  some 
appearance   of  reason  that  although  modified   by  time   and 
circumstances  it  was  a  surviving  remnant  of  the  frumentary 
regulations  of  ancient    Pionie  :    its    prevalence  amongst  the 
Franks  and  V'isgoths  is  deduced  from  their  laws,  and  both  Ma- 
lespini  and  Villani  notice  it  as  already  existing  in  1*284;  but 
there  are  manuscripts  of  the  Strozzi  family  which,  as  quoted 
by  Cantini,  mention  the  sale  of  twenty-four  Moggia  of  pure 
wheat   in  1139  for   twenty-four   pounds  weight  of  Lucchese 
denari,  by  the  Abbot  of  Saint  Mary's  Convent,  to  the  Flo- 
rentine consuls  for  the  Annona*.     The  primitive   constitu- 
tion and  regulations  of  this  office  are  unknown,  but  in  early 
repuldican  times  it  was  composed  of  eight  citizens  styled  "  Offi' 
dates  lie  hlailo  plntee  orti  Sanct  Michaelis'  and  subsequently 
"  Vjiz'udl  (leir  Ahhondnnzay     Four  were  chosen  by  lot,  the 
rest  by  the  Seignory,  but  afterwards  all  were  of  royal  nomina- 
tion.    Purchasing  foreign  grain  when  cheap  they  sought  to 
regidate  the  cost  in  times  of  scarcity  by  selling  it  to  the  bakers 
below  market  price,  and  again  forcing  their  sales  of  stock  on  hand 
at  a  price  a  little  above  this  mark  when  com  became  abundant. 

•  "Annus  113f>.      Abbas  Monastcrj  libras  tlcnariomm  Lucensium."   (Viile 

Sancte     Marie    vendidit     Consulibus  Cantini y  Lefjffi,  voL  iii.)    The  title  of 

Florentie  pro  Annona  publica  xxiv.  this  office  was,  '*  UJizio  delV  annona 

modios  grani  pun   pro   prcgio  xxiv.  e  Protettori  delV  Abbondanza." 


The  object  w\as  an  equalization  of  value  throughout  the  year  by 
expcTiding  the  forced  gains  of  an  abundant  time  in  the  purchase 
of  a  provision  against  one  less  fortunate  :  thus  their  profit  and 
loss  was  supposed  to  be  nearly  equal,  and  the  difference  between 
a  minimum  and  maximum  market  price  in  ordinaiy  times  was 
accounted  trilling.  The  inutility  and  absurdity,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  injustice  of  this  plausible  system  was  not  unobserved 
even  by  the  Medici:  Ferdinand  II.  for  instance  would  have 
reformed  it,  but  tlie  prejudice  habits  and  fears  of  the  nation 
were  opposed,  and  it  was  only  Leopold  s  energetic  mind  which 
tinally  shook  off  the  incubus. 

This  office  was  not  responsible  to  goveniment  for  its  dis- 
bursements, but  Cosimo  I.  al)olished  its  ancient  form  in  1556, 
and  this  was  agnin  changed  by  Leopold,  who  united  the  two 
boards  of  the  Gntscia  and  Ahhond(inz((  under  the  common 
title  of  **  Co)irfm//(tion  of  the  AtuKma'  as  a  step  to  their  final 
suppression -:'.  Amongst  ancient  republican  customs  there  was 
one  peculiar  to  this  office,  perhaps  not  originally  so  absurd  as 
in  its  subsequent  observance.  Tlie  officers  of  abundance  for- 
mally ascended  the  tower  of  Ono-Sini-Michele  on  the  third 
of  Febi-uary  to  reconnoitre  the  surrounding  plain,  and  as  it 
appeared  to  wave  more  or  less  luxuriantly  witli  the  coming 
harvest  so  did  they  decide  on  the  necessity  and  extent  of  their 
annual  purchase  of  grain  f. 

Besides  these  officers  there  were  others  that  like  those  of 
the  (irascia  interfered  with  the  sale  of  all  sorts  of  food;  such 
as  the  consuls  of  certain  minor  trades ;  namely  the  butchers, 
vintners,  fishmongers,  and  so  forth,  who  all  superintended  those 
duties  of  the  Annona  which  affected  their  respective  callings. 
The  GiLvsciA  was  a  similar  institution  composed  of  four  citizens 
and  a  senator  under  the  Medici  and  called  Ujiziali  della 
(im&cia  or  officers  of  general  provisions :  by  them  the  price 

*  Cantini,  Leggi  del  Cranducato,  vol.  iii.,  p.  108,  Sep.  155C. 
t  Ibid.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  60,  Illustrations. 
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of  all  other  food  was  regulated ;  weights  and  measures  watched ; 
disputes  between  servant  and  master  settled,  and  the  usual 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  in  tlieir  department  possessed. 
Provisions  were  regularly  collected  by  this  ofiice,  especially  live 
stock,  which  the  farmers  were  compelled  to  fatten,  under  severe 
penalties  ;  this  occasioned  continual  disjtutes  and  corresponding 
tyranny  without  any  redress,  ht3causc  all  proiits  of  stock  went 
into  the  public  treasury'.  The  principal  object  of  this  institu- 
tion was  apparently  to  secure  a  certain  amount  of  animal  food 
for  the  country  by  its  othcial  vigilance,  instead  of  leaving  human 
tastes  and  interests  to  work  out  their  natural  consequences. 

The  Capitani  di  Parte  Guelfa,  or  Captains  of  th' 
Guelphic  Party,  was  a  magistracy  of  great  power  and  influence 
especially  during  the  rivalry  of  the  liicci  and  Albizzi:  originally 
created  to  watch  the  Ghibelines  and  manage  their  sequestered 
property,  it  by  degrees  acquired  the  custody  of  all  state  posses- 
sions, including  rivers,  roads,  castles,  fortifications,  the  walls  of 
Florence  and  other  towns,  all  in  short  but  confiscated  estates 
which  went  at  once  to  the  Fisc.  It  superintended  the  woods 
and  forests,  ship  timber,  and  public  works  ;  for  this  a  Board  of 
Architects  was  attached  to  it,  and  bv  Cosimo  I.  the  Vflz'udi  ill 
Torri  or  Superintendents  of  Towers,  were  superadded.  The 
latter  office,  according  to  the  "  Lihro  ihlln  Luna  "  cited  by 
Cantini,  originated  in  very  early  times  when  the  great  defence 
of  Tuscan  cities  was  their  towers,  not  ramparts :  it  gradually 
absorbed  the  duties  of  other  Boards  such  as  the  supervision  of 
tolls,  roads,  mills,  bridges  and  markets  ;  most  of  which  devolved 
on  the  Party  (iuelph.  There  were  Eight  Captains  of  Party 
and  two  Officers  of  liivers,  (so  called  froiii  the  ini^orporation  of 
an  old  office  l)earing  that  title)  some  drawn  by  lot,  others  of 
royal  nomination ;  and  two  subordinate  Boards  of  lay  and  eccle- 
sitistical  landowners  were  also  attached  to  settle  the  labour  and 
expense  of  draining  and  otherwise  imprttving  the  whole  valley 
of  the  Amo.     A  magistracy  called  the  Nine  Conservators  of 


Florentine  Jurlsdictfon  and  Dominion  was  one  of  the  most 
important  in  Tuscany  from  its  influence  on  provincial  govern- 
ments :  three  of  them  were  senators  and  all  nominated  half- 
yearly  by  the  sovereign.  To  this  office  was  consigned  the 
.^guardianship  of  municipal  governments  and  communities  with 
ilie  administration  of  their  estates:  each  community  had  its 
particular  revenue  either  fi-om  possessions  or  tiLxes,  and  this 
met  all  local  expenses,  such  as  schools,  public  doctors,  roads, 
iKjueducts  and  so  forth,  as  well  as  those  proceeding  from  works 
•a-dered  by  the  Nine  fur  pul)lic  convenience. 

The  various  Tuscan  communities  great  and  small  were  at 
lirst  self-govenied,  but  gradually  lost  this  power  and  were 
liually  altogether  stripped  of  it  by  the  Medici  who  created  the 
;il)ove  office,  giving  it  a  Vet<,  in  all  municipal  discussions  and  a 
resident  deputy  to  prevent  disorder.  This  officer,  under  the 
name  of  Chancellor,  very  soon  absorbed  all  local  power  and 
became  the  master ;  for  except  tlie  rural  Monti  di  Pieta  and 
other  charities  under  ecclesiastical  government,  almost  every- 
thing beyond  the  walls  of  bloience  acknowledged  the  authority 
'f  the  Nine.  It  had  two  assess*  »rs  and  an  officer  of  finance 
'idled  the  Supenyndic  who  inspected  the  whole  body  of  pro- 
'  incial  accounts. 

A   J]oard  called   the  CoN(;RK(iATioN  of   Saint  John   the 

il.vPTiST,  was  also  established  to  regulate  the  luanljer  and  par- 

luular  class  of  poor  people  entitled  to  beg,  and  to  provide  work 

;'>!■  others.  This  society,  which  had  penal  authority,  was  formed 

f  seventy-two  members,  a  secretary,  and  assessor,  all  named 

i»y  the  sovereign,  but  acting  through  a  Committee  of  Twelve, 

m\  had  its  own  prisons.     The  Opera  di  Santa  Maria  del 

I'lORE  or  Board  of  Works  attached  to  the  cathedral,  was  com- 

>sed  of  three  citizens  of  the  wool  trade,  (which  had  anciently 

iniished  most  of  the  funds  for  its  erection)  one  of  them  being 

Ppointed  by  the  sovereign.     The  church  of   San  Michele 

IN  Orto  was  under  a  magistracy  called  the  Captains  of  Orsan- 
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michele.  It  was  formed  of  eight  citizeus  dra>vii  half-yearly, 
with  power  over  the  property  of  women  and  minors,  hut  the 
whole  Board  was  suppressed  in  175-4  and  the  affairs  of  this 
church  consigned  to  a  single  magistrate  without  jurisdiction. 
The  last  magistracy  necessary  to  notice  is  that  of  Santa  Maria 
DEL  BiGAixo,  which  governed  several  public  hospitals  and  had 
revenues  assigned  to  support  an  asylum  for  abandoned  children. 
This  court  originated  in  the  persecution  of  the  ancient  Paterini. 
and  was  formed  of  twelve  lajnnen  named  by  the  Prince,  with  a 
priest  by  the  Archbishop  of  Florence.  Several  deputies  under 
the  name  of  Ope  mi  were  created  by  Cosimo  I.  to  superin- 
tend the  repairs  of  female  convents  and  control  the  nuns 
without  direct  interference,  but  corresponding  with  a  permanent 
Board  at  Florence  which  had  regular  jurisdiction  and  was  th. 
official  channel  of  all  sovereign  cuniuiands  to  the  conventual 
superiors.  There  were  a  multitude  of  other  magistracies  far 
too  numerous  to  mention;  amongst  them  the  Cfiziaij  delia 
MoDESTA  which  was  charged  with  the  supervision  of  courtezans 
and  licensed  "  liujfuun  : "  the  former  were  obliged  to  wear  a 
peculiar  dress,  but  allowed  to  have  certiiin  ornaments  forbidden 
to  modest  women. 

The  above  dry  and  tedious  recapitulation  will  at  least  afford 
a  concentrated  view  of  the  verv'  complicated  machinery  of  Flo- 
rentine state  government  and  show  how  despotism  pervaded 
every  spring  and  wheel :  it  will  also  give  some  notion  of  the 
extent  and  condition  of  the  field  which  Peter  Leopold  I.  had  to 
clear  and  work  up  into  a  fit  state  to  receive  the  seeds  of  public 
liberty  which  he  contemplated  sowing ;  an  object  beyond  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  especially  of  the  general  feeling  and  com- 
prehension of  Tuscany  at  that  particular  period.  Yet  he  there 
found  some  strong  and  able,  some  congenial  and  enlightened 
minds ;  and  when  these  were  gone,  if  he  had  searched  for  others, 
instead  of  entirely  trusting  to  his  own  personal  energy,  his 
plans  would  have  succeeded  better  and  his  reforms  proved  more 


stable  than  they  ultimately  did :  yet  he  perfonned  a  herculean 
task !  But  the  acts  of  any  single  mind  in  advance  of  the  age 
sink  flat  and  lifeless  for  a  while  after  that  spirit  is  dejmrted; 
its  exertion  pushed  beyond  the  public  strength  produces  a 
reaction  even  though  no  antagonist  influence  is  at  work ;  and 
unless  care  be  taken  to  elevate  the  pubHc  mind  and  feeling 
t.)  the  level  of  fellow  labourers  in  the  cause,  and  not  use 
them  as  passive  instruments  of  sovereign  will,  the  brightness 
will  hardly  last :  some  warmth  may  remain,  but  it  will  be 
like  the  gleam  of  a  winter  s  sun.  Leopold  also  proved  the 
truth  of  what  any  superficial  observer  of  human  events  must 
be  at  once  convinced ;  namely,  that  those  who  disinterestedly 
seek  the  public  good  alone,  may  acquii-e  fame,  and  some  ap- 
plause, but  very  few  friends  or  zealous  partisans ;  and  the 
more  corrupt  the  nation,  the  more  such  men  will  be  needed 
and  the  less  will  they  be  appreciated.  Where  vice  is  the  prac- 
tical rule  virtue  must  be  necessarily  theoretical. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


PETER  LEOPOLD  THE  FIRST, 


GRAND    DUKE   OF   TUSCANY. 


The  revolutionary  action  of  time  together  with  increasing 
intelligence  and  the  peculiar  but  varying  aspect  of  national 
interests  will  supply  materials  to  every  government  however 
free  and  powerful,  for  the  employment  of  its  utmost  sagacity, 
independent  of  the  attention  due  to  those  national  domestic 
rights  and  enjoyments  inherent  to  man,  the  preservation  of 
which  is  both  the  dutv  and  interest  of  well-constituted  society. 
If  good  government  therefore  consists  in  an  unrelaxing  atten- 
tion to  these  points,  and  if  sound  politics  is  the  art  of  managing 
a  state  so  as  to  unite  the  destinies  of  prince  and  people  by 
\rise  laws  and  impartial  justice  :  periiaps  no  monarch  better 
deserved  tbe  character  of  a  sound  politician  than  Peter  Leo- 
pold of  Austria  as  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  His  reigii,  des- 
titute of  militarv  -doiT  and  untinctured  by  romance,  is  a  study 
better  adapted  to  the  philosopher  statesman  and  philanthro- 
pist than  a  tale  of  exciting  interest  to  the  general  reader: 
Leopold's  good  sense  and  benevolence  soon  taught  him  that  tbe 
monarch's  prosperity  depended  on  that  of  the  people,  his  power 
on  their  atVection,  and  his  real  dignity  on  the  union  of  botb. 
He  easily  comprehended  that,  like  security  of  person  and  pro- 
perty, the  external  relations  of  a  small  state  needed  most 
protection,  as  involving  the  prosperity  of  commerce  and  tbe 
sources  of  peace  and  war;  but  as  a  powerful  Gennan  connexion 


secured  this  point,  his  entire  attention  was  directed  to  the  peo- 
ple snnprovementandgeneralhappiness.  Nevertheless  domestic 
matters,  although  safe  from  outward  force,  required  extreme  care 
and  exertions  within,  especially  in  their  relation  to  Rome  and 
Its  priestly  encroachments  :    the  subsidence  of  Tuscany  into  an 
Austnan  province  altered  the  character  of  all  its  external  rela- 
tions and  materially  influenced  its  internal  prosperity ;  nor  did 
tbe  return  to  a  comparative  independence  much  alter  the  aspect 
oi  foreign  politics,  which  then  as  now  borrowed  its  expression 
trom  Austria.    A  cunning  and  ambitious,  but  puny  Medician 
policy,  coupled  with  a  sense  of  their  own  debility,  led  that  dvnasty 
to  keep  the  peace  by  an  expensive  neutrality  and  continuafdefer- 
ence  to  Rome;  whenever  they  departed  from  the  former,  as  in 
tbe  war  of  Siena,  and  tlie  capture  of  Iff,  such  resolutions  were 
cautiously  made,  and  pledges  as  it  were  taken  for  the  conse- 
quences ;  and  when  Ferdinand  II.  swerved  from  both  these 
principles  m  the  Barberini  war  he  was  glad,  though  Nictorious,  to 
terminate  a  conflict  which  neai-ly  ruined  Tuscany.    Small  states 
rarely  gam  by  war  except  as  followers;  and  though  any  country 
may  be  successful  and  even  acquire  territory,  it  is  often  domi- 
nion  without  strength,  perhaps  augmented  weakness,  a  brilliant 
folly  leading  to  destruction  :  especially  if  the  cost  of  acquisition 
exceed  its  value.     The  Medician  policy  might  therefore  have 
been  wise  as  it  was,  commonly  successful,  and  perhaps  justifiable, 
though  not  always  commendable.     In  the  vigour  of  republican 
sway,  ere  France  or  Spain  had  permanently  meddled  with 
Italian  politics,  Florence  felt  able  to  withstand  any  other  state  in 
the  Peninsula ;  but  after  ceding  to  the  force  of  those  nations,  and 
then  alternately  courting  them,  ecclesiastical  influence  was  made 
the  principal  instmment  of  her  general  pohcv.     This  system 
begun  by  the  first  Cosimo,  continued  by  his  successors,  and 
almost  identified  with  pontifical  authority,  sustained  their  foreign 
mfluence  until  the  time  of  Louis  XV.  a  support  dearly  purchased 
t'v  tlie  sacrifice  of  national  honour,  jurisdiction,  and  native  inde- 
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pendence :   it  nevertheless  gave  the  Medici  a  certain  weight 
in  the  scale  of  nations,  and  along  with  the  wealth  and  sagacity 
of  some  of  their  first  dukes  secured  to  Tuscany  a  higher  rank 
than  she  would  have  naturally  occupied.     Charles  IX.  Henry 
IV.  and  even  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  hesides  many  Italian  and 
German  princes,  claimed  friendship  and  kindly  offices  from  the 
Medici  on  various  occasions,  especially  as  mediators  ;  nay  the 
Emperor  Leopold,  and  even  Holland  and  England,  successively 
made  use  of  this  influence  which  was  often  most  effectually 
exerted.     They  kept  cautiously  aloof  from  external  ties,  nor 
until  Cosimo  the  Third  s  time  did  they  ever  receive  a  per- 
manent foreign  minister  at  Florence,  rightly  judging  that  the 
resulting  mischief  in  a  small  state  would  overbalance  any  other 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  his  presence.     Siena  was  the 
link  which  connected  every  (jrand  Duke  of  Tuscany  with  Spain 
and   rendered  them  little  better  than  viissals,  even  for   the 
duchy  of  Florence  which  was  kept  in  continual  awe  by  the 
Spanish  garrisons  of  the  Maremma.      *'  I  have  given  him  the 
horse,  but  I  keep  fast  hot d  of  the  bridle:'  was  Philip  the  Second's 
answer  to  those  who  were  against  Cosimo's  having  Siena. 

The  treaty  of  London  in  1718  undermined  Florentine  inde- 
pendence by  treating  Tuscany  as  afief  of  the  empire  :  its  altera- 
tion by  that  of  Vienna  in  1787,  in  exchanging  that  state  for 
Lorraine  and  marrying  Francis  with  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria, 
gave  the  grand  duchy  to  a  younger  son  and  reduced  feudality 
to  a  name  ;  but  also  l)ound  Tuscany  with  the  more  stringent  ties 
of  family  politics  and  a  closer  connexion  with  those  powers  that 
had  guaranteed  its  integrity.     Of  all  the  Italian  states,  that  of 
Home,  which  encircled  Tuscany  from  Bologna  s  northern  fron- 
tier to  the  coast,  presented  most  points  of  contact  in  ever\- 
Hcnse,  and  was  at  the  same  time  least  easy  to  reconcile  with  Leo- 
pold's projected  plans.   Naples,  Parma,  and  Modena,  all  ruled  by 
his  kinsmen,  gave  no  alarm  to  Leopold  :  some  altercation  with 
Genoa  might  have  occurred  from  jealousy  of  Leghorn :  Lucca. 
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Iklassa,  and  Carrara  were  tranquil,  and  Sardinia  was  a  close 
ally,  though  from  the  king  s  restless  character  and  expected 
acquisition  of  Placentia  there  was  a  possibility  of  his  becoming 
a  near  and  troublesome  neiglibour.     France  would  naturally 
protect  the  state  by  which  she  Mcquired  Lorraine  and  secured  a 
convenient  market  for  her  Mediterranean  trade  ;  a  close  domes- 
tic  union  existed  with  Spain;  with  Great  Britain,  one  purely 
commercial  l)ut  of  vast  consequence,  and  maintained,  according 
to  a  state  paper  of  the  day,  with  consummate  arrogance  on  Eng- 
land's part.     "The  English,"  says  this  manuscript,  "are  of  a 
haughty  disposition  and  naturally  caiTied  to  extremes  both  of 
good  and  evil :  defended  by  the  sea  and  presuming  on  their 
insular  position  they  make  it  the  means  of  attack  and  insult,  and 
often  abuse  their  power  to  exact  that  from  others  to  which  they 
hive  no  fair  claim."     With  Holland  and  other  northern  powers 
the  commercial  relations  of  Tuscany  throuj^h  Leshora  were  the 
only  connexion,  and  in  this  stiite  of  foreign  politics  Leopold  at 
eighteen  years  of  age  ascended  the  Tuscan  throne.     Cosimo  T. 
mounted  the  same  throne  at  the  same  age  two  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  years  before ;    but  the  contrast  of  the  times  is 
less  striking  than  that  of  the  two  sovereigns  and  the  means 
they  made  use  of;  this,  to  augment  his  wealth  and  personal 
power  at  the  national  expense  ;  that,  to  diminish  both  for  the 
national  benefit ;  the  one  to  satisfy  a  deep  designing  ambition : 
the  other  to  bend  his  ambition  to  the  pulilic  good.   Cosimo  was 
a  sagacious  barbarian,  Leopold  a  civilized  and  enlightened  man. 
The  oppressive  Medician  taxation,  which  was  augmented  rather 
than  diminished  by  Francis ;  his  farming  of  the  public  reve- 
nues, which  put  amelioration  beyond  the  pale  of  government, 
and  his  own  continued  absence,  with  an  immense  income  drawn 
but  never  spent  in  Tuscany,  besides  many  other  abuses,  had 
increased  the   wretchedness  of  that   state  and  people:  accu- 
mulated  commercial  restrictions  too  had  so  entangled  every 
root  and  branch  of  industry  that   otily  an  inherent  tenacity 
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of  life  enabled  it  to  preserve  a  sort  of  sluggish  vitality  which 
could  hardly  be  called  existence.     Civil  and  criminal  justice  and 
even  royal  prerogatives,  were  all  overlaid  by  papal  encroach- 
ments, and  one-third  of  the  land  avoided  public  contribuUon  as 
ecclesiastical  propertv  :  much   of  the  remainder  was  tied  up 
by  entails,  loaded  witli  debts,  or  mi^enibly  cultivated  through 
want   of  capital   and   the   palsy   of  excessive   taxation.     The 
Emperor  Fmncis  left   his   Tuscan   relations  with  Rome  lor 
a  while  untouched  ;  but  Count  Richcourt  in  conjunction  with 
the  senator  Rucellai  opposed  churchmen  in  all  their  preten- 
sions, and  a  prohibition  in  1757  against  further  acquisition  of 
property  by  ecclesiastical  bodies,  first  began  the  quarrel.     The 
next  Church  grievance  was  the  substitution  of  a  lay  censor 
instead  of  the  chief  inquisitor,  who  had  previously  controlled 
the  public   expression  of  human  reason    in   Tuscany :  Rome 
immediately  mised  the  cry  that  religion  was  in  danger,  and 
had  many  sincere  believers  as  well  as  self-interested  echoes  to 
her  voice  ;  complaints  accusations  and  recrimination  followed, 
find  when  at  last  the  Pisan  inquisitor  whipped  a  man  nearly  to 
death  on  the  nominal  charge  of  heresy,  but  really  for  protecting 
his  daughter  against  priestly  concupiscence,  the  inquisitorial 
prisons  were  at  once  closed  by  goveniment,  and  two  laymen  em- 
ployed to  superintend  all  trials  in  that  court.     Many  convents 
were  also  suppressed  with  the  pontiffs  forced  acquiescence; 
the  curates  and  their  numerous  churches,  the  usual  refuge  of 
malefactors,  were  diminished,  and  the  Bishop  of  Pienzawas  expa- 
triated for  his  insolent  meddling  with  the  civil  power.  The  abuse 
of  sanctuary'  was  another  hrebrand,  and  as  churches  had  become 
places  of  safety  for  every  miscreant,  so  was  sanctuary  continually 
violated  by  government  for  the  ends  of  justice.     But  the  great 
sources  of  evil  were  declining  manufactures  agriculture  and 
commerce :  tillage  withered  under  the  breath  of  an  ignorant  and 
pernicious  legislation  sustained  by  a  multitude  of  acts  equally 
mischievous,  as   a  lie  once  uttered  has  need  of  a   thousand 
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more  for  its  support :  but  a  few  words  will  perhaps  be  expe- 
dient on  this  subject. 

At  a  time  when  the  greater  part  of  Europe  was  divided  into 
a  variety  of  independent  fiefs,  jealousy  and  rivalry  were  more 
rife  than  any  commercial  spirit  acting  on  a  basis  of  common 
utility,    and    their   laws   breathed   only  hatred  jealousy   and 
restri(;tion.      Beyond  the  limits  of  each  particular  state  any 
i»arter  of  commodities  was  impeded,  almost  to  prohibition  in 
time  of  2)eace,   and   ceased   altogether   in   war :  rulei-s   were 
only  swayed  by  self-interest  and  militaiy  fame,  and  the  gleam 
of  a  cuirass  or  the  blast  of  an  adverse  trumpet  were  far  more 
jtleasing  than  the  siglit  of  a  contented  people  :  thence  redoubled 
<'xertions  for  money,  augmented  taxation  as  a  means  of  gaining 
it,  and  failure  the  inevitable  consequence.     Tuscany  like  most 
"thor  stat(^s  was  thus  circumstanced,  and  in  such  times,  when 
the  territory  of  city  town  and  castle  was  even  in  peace  unsafe, 
the  harvests  were  frequently  destroyed  and  the  countiy  people 
•ompelled  to  fly  with  all  their  stock  to  places  of  greater  security, 
•T  were  as  often  summoned  to  the  cities  in  their  patron's  cause 
•iiiring  the  tumults  of  civil  revolution.  Many  abandoned  tillage 
to  seek  tranquillity  in  towns,  and  frequently  involved  them- 
selves in  the  ruin  of  a  losing  faction ;  agriculture,  thus  gene- 
rally insecure,  became  unprofitable  and  neglected,  while  the 
population  and  industry  of  cities   proportionately  increased  : 
hence  one  reason  of  the  continual  scarcities,  the  necessity  for 
l>iiblic  gmnaries,  the  ascendancy  of  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures, the  conse(|uent  combinations  of  mercantile  bodies  for 
mutual  protection,  and  the  similarity  between  the  institutions 
of  various  Tuscan  states.  The  same  wants  stimulated  all,  each 
town  was  a  fortress  surrounded  by  enemies;  if  its  harvests 
escaped  all  was  well ;  if  not,  public  stores  were  almost  the  only 
resource,  and  civic  industry  the  only  means  of  filling  them : 
hence  also  the  strong  prejudice  in  favour  of  these  granaries  and 
Jill  their  pernicious  machinery,  long  after  they  had  become  not 
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only  effete  for  their  primitive  duties  but  positively  injurious  to 
the  commonwealth. 

The  laws  of  these  little  states,  bad  even  in  their  petty  inde- 
pendence, became  execrable  when  the  latter  were  successively 
absorbed  by  Florentine  power  and  united  under  a  single  govern- 
ment ;  yet  all  remained  ;  civil,  criminal,  and  commercial,  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  conciliation.     The  shunning  of  rough  and 
sudden  changes  in  a  confpiered  people's  institutions  is  wise, 
the  shock  of  conquest  being  sufficient  for  the  day ;  but  the 
aggrandizement  of  Florence  rather  than  general  legislation  was 
the  uniform  policy  and  especial  object  of  her  citizens.    Duties, 
tolls,  and  customs ;  a  tax  as  homage  and  other  royalties  were 
her  right,  and  brought  in  as  many  distinct  revenues  as  there 
were  frontiers  to  subjugated  provinces,  but  covered  with  such 
a  network  of  minute  regulations  as  left  industry  stniggling 
for  existence  on  a  fruitful  soil.     Long-established  rules  and 
institutions  when  charged  with  the  peculiar  mass  of  interests 
they   have   generated  are   not   easily    or   always   harmlessly 
removed,  although  universally  acknowledged  to  be  hurtful ;  they 
are  tares  amongst  the  wheat ;  the  livelihood  of  multitudes  has 
grown  up  under  their  action  ;  thousands  more  make  an  honest 
or  a  dishonest  profit,  even  of  their  evils  ;  long  custom  blinds 
people  to  their  mischief  and  they  are  finally  set  down  as  part 
of  our  ancestors'  sagacity.     The  race  on  whom  they  first  act. 
perhaps  for  a  while  resists  such  oppression  but  ends  it  in  mere 
clamour;  its  children  only  murmur,  the  grand-children  are 
mute,  and  the  next  generation  is  apt  to  revere  them  as  cus- 
toms far  too  j^ood  and  venerable  for  alteration. 

The  laws  of  abundance  sprang  from  necessity  and  were  per- 
haps wise  at  the  time,  as  any  man  is  wise  who,  uncertain  of  his 
daily  bread  and  remote  from  markets,  lays  up  a  domestic  store : 
but  when  the  acquisition  of  Pisa  and  Cortona,  in  1406  and 
1410,  completed  the  round  of  Florentine  dominion  and  offered 
a  fair  occasion  to  consolidate  the  state,  circumstances  entirely 


altered ;  yet,  instead  of  new  and  common  measures  of  public 
good  with  a  fairer  field  for  agriculture,  Florence  and  its  manu- 
factures were  still  cherished  as  the  very  vitals  of  the  common- 
wealth when  on  the  contrary,  instead  of  local  fosterage  and 
unhealthy  encouragement,  an  extension  of  the  great  national 
market  in  augmenting  general  prosperity  would  have  better 
served  the  republic  :  the  Annona  should  then  have  ceased  and 
intenial  trade  have  been  emancipated,  but  these  were  not  the 
prevailing  notions ;  on  the  contrary  the  restrictions  of  the  An- 
nona spread  with  the  state,  provincial  inter-trading  almost 
ceased,  one  channel  alone  remained  clear  for  supplies  and  that 
bore  exclusively  on  Florence.  Provincial  towns  became  mere 
granaries  to  the  dominant  city,  which  now  groaned  under 
accumulated  produce  and  now  was  famished,  for  its  sup- 
plies were  not  natural  attraction  but  driven  onward  by  force 
of  law.  Capital,  buyers,  and  demand,  all  remained  unaltered 
while  sellers  augmented  ;  prices  and  wages  fell  together, 
the  consequent  cheapness  of  Florentine  wares  stimulated  their 
sale  in  foreign  markets  and  a  more  extended  outlay  of  capital 
(the  saving  from  reduced  wages)  brought  increased  profits  to 
the  merchant.  This  could  not  last;  there  were  panics  and 
reactions  but  tillage  steadily  diminished  while  illicit  exporta- 
tion of  grain  increased ;  the  revulsion  affected  Florence  ;  scar- 
cities followed,  and  natural  prices  were  kept  down  by  power : 
imder  the  republic  the  scourge  the  axe  and  the  block  were  con- 
stant attendants  at  Florentine  markets  during  scarce  seasons, 
the  whip  alone  obliging  corn-dealers  to  bring  out  their  grain 
and  yield  a  sullen  assent  to  arbitrary  and  unjust  valuation*. 

In  times  of  plenty  the  forced  action  of  this  magistracy  created 
a  small  advance  of  price  in  Florence  above  the  country  markets 
and  attracted  produce  ;  but  the  resulting  competition  produced 
sudden  fluctuations  which  injured  the  latter  while  the  capital 
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was  overstocked ;  yet,  because  prices  fell,  the  citizens  were 
pleased,  the  Annona  was  applauded,  and  the  agriculturist  ruined, 
"  Buy  my  grain  at  your  own  price,''  said  a  coni-merchant  to  an 
officer  of  abundance.  "  We  are  provided/'  '*  Let  me  exi)ort  it?" 
''NoT  "  What  then  am  I  to  do  with  it  /"  *'  Throw  it  into  the 
Amo  and  feed  the  fishes.''  Such  was  the  burden  under  which 
Tuscan  husbandry  dragged  on  a  feeble  existence !  By  this 
permanent  competition  in  the  only  open  and  general  market, 
the  Annona  gave  law  to  the  producer,  whose  sole  alternative 
was  to  let  his  wheat  perish  or  accept  the  taxed  prices  of 
government.  The  small  country  j)roprietors  thus  saw  them- 
selves sacriticed  to  the  citizen,  and  a  painful  contrast  was  drawn 
between  rural  drudgery  and  the  pampered  insolence  of  Flo- 
rence, while  many  withdrew  their  capital  from  both  commerce 
and  agiiculture  for  the  more  alluring  but  often  delusive  invest- 
ment of  the  funds.  To  all  this  was  superadded  divers  official 
frauds;  amongst  others  the  officers  of  abundance,  on  public 
pretexts,  forced  proprietors  to  sell  at  low  prices,  and  made  a 
secret  profit  by  sending  the  com  to  foreign  markets  for  them- 
selves ;  then  tilling  the  public  granaries  with  inferior  grain 
they  pocketed  the  difference. 

The  severe  legal  enactments  connected  with  food,  had  their 
execution  been  possible,  would  have  reduced  supplies  to  the 
simple  amount  of  local  consumption,  such  as  that  of  vegetables 
and  other  perishable  commodities ;  wherefore  the  prohibition 
of  a  legitimate  and  beneficial  commerce  is  an  act  of  extreme 
ignorance  or  pure  tyranny  and  naturally  produces  antagonist 
movements;  in  other  words  a  system  of  illicit  trading,  wliich 
were  it  not  for  its  monil  effects  might  under  such  conditions  be 
fairly  deemed  of  a  salutary  nature,  though  generally  branded 
with  criminality.  As  to  the  crimes  that  accompany  it  and  other 
bad  sentiments,  their  sin  lies  nearer  to  those  who  create  such 
temptations  tlian  to  the  needy  smuggler  or  poacher  who  yields 
to  them.     In  democratic  states  where  the  people  have  really  a 


voice  in  legislation  such  laws  will  scarcely  germinate  ;  in  less 
free,  and  especially  in  despotic  governments  where  they  have 
no  such  influence,  the  people  can  hardly  be  reproached  for 
iutVinging  rules  enacted  against  their  will  and  interest,  and 
about  which  they  were  never  consulted ;  nor  for  committing 
what  in  itself  is  really  neither  a  moral  nor  a  political  crime, 
but  a  simple  misdemeanor ;  and  if  not  actually  necessary  for 
existence  at  least  adds  considerably  to  that  general  happiness 
which  no  government  has  a  right  to  diminish  unnecessarily. 
The  rigour  of  Tuscan  laws  drilled  all  the  border  population  into 
a  band  of  bold  and  dexterous  smugglers,  who  collusively  with 
ill-paid  customhouse-officers,  drove  a  profitable  trade  almost 
unmolested,  and  when  the  moment  came  both  parties  joined  the 
common  cry  against  any  emancipation  of  internal  commerce  *. 
This  contraband  corn-trade  was  a  natural  remedy  the  result 
of  necessity,  and  preserved  Tuscan  agriculture  from  total  ruin 
until  Leopold  restored  it  to  health  :  a  comparatively  unshackled 
commerce  was  in  fact  maintained  by  continued  and  systematic 
evasions  of  every  frumentary  law ;  for  while  its  course  ran 
freely  towards  Florence  as  a  centre,  after  the  smugglers  were 
supplied,  the  facility  of  illicit  trading  on  the  frontier  main- 
Uiined  a  broad  margin  of  tillage  round  the  state  which  served  to 
keep  agriculturists  alive  though  not  flourishiug.  An  amount 
of  produce  was  raised  beyond  mere  home  consumption  but  with 
little  or  no  gain  to  the  producer,  or  at  least  none  sufficiently 
steady  to  give  him  any  expectation  of  increasing  his  capital;  a 
bare  remuneration  of  expense  with  the  salvation  of  his  surplus 
com  was  all  that  he  could  reasonably  look  to,  because  very  low 
prices  alone  tempted  the  smuggler  to  buy  ;  and  this  uncertain 
market  consequently  held  the  farmer  in  a  state  of  timid  inde- 
cision. Many  contrabandists  became  rich,  but  more  landed 
gentry  were  ruined,  and  with  them  a  proportional  number  of 
agricultural  labourers,  who  from  the  nature  of  rural  ties  through- 
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out  all  Tuscany  except  the  Maremma,  were  too  closely  con- 
nected with  their  landlords.  At  present  the  soil  is  divided 
into  unequal  portions  called  Poderi,  each  occupied  hy  a  single 
family  which  receives  half  the  gross  produce  in  exchange 
for  its  labour;  but  before  Leopold's  day  the  Mezzaiolo  or 
Contadino  supplied  manure,  seed,  and  agricultural  instru- 
ments in  addition,  and  therefore  lived  sparingly  and  painfully : 
at  present  half  of  these  being  found  by  the  landlord  his  tenant 
is  a  real  partner,  with  comforts  beyond  the  peasantry  of  many 
other  countries. 

Under  the  restrictive  system  the  mere  cost  of  cultivation 
was  often  unrepaid  and  a  fair  living  profit  seldom  gathered : 
but  though  the  Contadini  were  thus  rigorously  bound  and 
their  gains  reduced  to  the  uttermost  farthing,  and  although 
they  felt  so  keenly  the  withering  blast  of  law,  it  yet  may  be 
conceived  how  much  greater  was  the  misery  they  suffered 
in  the  gradual  ruin  of  their  employers.  The  whole  mass  of 
peasantry  was  further  oppressed  by  the  forced  labour  of  a 
Corvee  called  the  Comandata  which  compelled  them  to  con- 
struct and  repair  every  road  and  drain  in  the  community; 
so  that  through  tyrannical  laws,  forced  labour,  and  the  pressure 
of  his  necessitous  landlord,  the  Tuscan  peasant  became  what  a 
cotemporary  writer  described  him  :  "  A  half-starved,  half-naked 
wretch  (flidinrf  like  an  evil  spirit  through  the  gay  and  well- 
dressed  crowds  of  the  metropolis,  luitil  Leopold  emancipated 
him.''  •*  Then,"  says  the  same  author,  "  was  he  seen  with  an 
aspect  of  health  and  contentment  joining  the  holiday  amuse- 
ments in  comfortable  clothing,  not  unmingled  even  with  a 
certain  air  of  finery"*. 

The  terrible  game-laws,  those  hateful  remains  of  feudal 
tyranny,  were  another  source  of  wide-spread  evil,  more  even  than 
in  England;  because,  in  addition  to  the  feathered  tribes,  they 
embraced  almost  every  species  of  wild  quadmpeds,  which  were 


maintained  at  the  expense  of  starving  multitudes  by  a  code  of 
bloody  and  rigorously  executed  laws.  A  vast  portion  of  Tuscany 
was  inclosed  by  the  prince  and  nobility  in  numerous  parks  or 
hunting-grounds ;  these  waved  green  and  luxuriant  like  an 
oasis  in  the  surrounding  desert  but  marked  their  influence  in 
bold  and  sterile  charactei's  on  the  surrounding  country ;  even 
where  a  distant  gleam  of  tillage  caught  the  eye  whole  droves 
of  wild  goats  and  other  destructive  animals  were  seen  de- 
vouring it  with  impunity.  Leopold  in  one  of  his  early  pro- 
gresses startled  by  the  appearance  of  such  desolation  round  a 
luxuriant  forest  suddenly  demanded  the  reason.  "  Yonder 
wood,''  replied  the  owners,  "  is  a  preserve  of  game,  and  we  sow 
''no  seed  because  we  should  reap  no  fruit  in  consequence  of  the 
'*  mischief  done  by  the  wild  animals  which  are  kept  there."  This 
was  the  death-warrant  of  Tuscan  game-laws.  A  royal  edict  soon 
appeared  which  gave  entire  freedom  to  hunt  in  all  the  *'  Ban- 
dite  "  or  privileged  preserves,  as  one  of  the  first  and  most 
necessary  conditions  of  complete  agricultural  liberty,  and  whole 
forests  were  soon  lost  in  the  surrounding  verdure  * . 

Notwithstanding  all  the  evils  of  absolute  sovereignty  there  is 
something  peculiarly  refreshing  and  rare  in  seeing  it  thu3 
exercised  to  shield  an  injured  people  by  the  destruction  of  a 
pernicious  monopoly  of  mere  amusement ;  an  amusement  ab- 
stractedly innocent,  but  guilty  from  the  moment  it  interferes 
either  morally  or  physically  with  public  welfare  by  impeding 
industry  or  tempting  poverty  to  crime. 

In  very  abundant  years  the  export  of  com  was  occasionally 
allowed,  but  accompanied  by  delay  and  difficulty,  first  in  ascer- 
taining the  stock  on  hand,  then  in  the  tricks  negligence  and 
procrastination  of  official  subalterns,  and  the  great  expense  of  a 
licence ;  besides  bribes  fees  and  perquisites,  those  indispensable 
links  in  the  chain  of  business  ere  it  reach  the  source  of  power,  all 
of  which  generally  rendered  this  permission  of  no  real  benefit  to 
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any  but  the  illicit  trader.  In  many  communities  there  were  huge 
and  fertile  tracts  of  common  land  called  "  Pini  Comunall  "  ami 
"  Comunanziy'  which  being  the  property  of  all  were  looked 
after  by  none  ;  but  where  everybody  felled  wood  and  pastured 
cattle,  so  that  much  valuable  ground  lay  almost  useless  until 
Leopold  alienated  it  by  allotments  to  private  persons  under  a 
peculiiir  tenure,  for  the  common  benefit  of  agricultui'e,  the 
peo[)le,  and  tlie  communities  themselves. 

This  misplaced  indulgence  to  the  capital  threw  the  natural 
resources  of  Tuscany  into  depression  or  idleness,  and  from 
the  Ibirid  but  narrow  belts  of  cultivation  which  fringed  the  me- 
tropolis and  frontier,  the  land  faded  gradually  into  barrenness, 
utterly  abandoned  to  the  wild  and  useless  beauties  of  neglected 
nature.  Hills,  once  the  nurseries  of  both  vine  and  olive  were 
encumbered  with  thickets  and  infested  by  wolves,  or  thrust 
forth  a  bare  and  stony  surface  in  all  its  bleakness :  plains  once 
healthy  and  rich  in  every  production  of  industry  were  tainted 
with  rank  vegetation  and  the  poison  of  miasma ;  and  even 
in  the  heart  of  agriculture  the  labourer  was  not  always  pro- 
tected from  its  intluence.  As  the  rough  and  mountainous 
surface  of  Tuscany  required  more  than  common  outlay,  it  was 
abandoned  by  needy  proprietors,  all  suffering  under  a  govern- 
ment whose  rule  was  essentially  opposed  to  agricultural  prospe- 
rity, and  being  ultimately  taken  possession  of  by  the  munici- 
palities soon  became  altogether  neglected.  Hence  the  highlands 
of  Tuscany  more  especially  those  of  Chianti  and  the  Casentino, 
nay  even  the  now  fruitful  eminences  round  Florence,  are 
described  as  presenting  a  scene  of  unmodified  desolation ; 
sufficient  live  stock  was  not  reared  for  the  annual  consumption 
of  that  city,  the  deficiency  being  supplied  from  abroad  by  a 
surplus  of  oil  and  wine  which  was  still  produced  :  this  was 
wholesome  trade,  but  the  same  degree  on  the  ascending  and 
descending  scale  of  a  nation's  prosperity  is  of  very  different 
value.     The  plains  of  Pisa  and   Val-di-Nievole  declined  for 


lack  of  industry  and  draining,  at  a  moment  too  when  new  and 
increasing  charges  for  ill-managed  desiccation  scared  many  a 
man  from  the  culture  of  his  land,  of  which  even  the  richest 
portions  showed  strong  signs  of  discouragement.  The  Val-di- 
Chiana  although  influenced  by  two  rich  proprietors,  the  Prince 
and  the  knights  of  San  Stefano,  was  still  for  the  greater  part 
undrained,  and  offered  a  sickly  population  unequal  to  its  physi- 
cal necessities  ;  but  the  duchy  of  Siena  was  that  which  most 
felt  the  contradictory  hand  of  the  Medici  with  all  the  evils  of 
an  ignorant  and  culpable  administration.  For  while  the  early 
[irinces  of  this  race  depressed  agriculture  by  their  monopolies, 
they  encouraged  it  by  example  and  extensive  works  ;  they  were 
the  only  great  corn-merchants :  with  them  competition  if  per- 
mitted would  have  been  useless,  and  agriculture  consequently 
suffered.  Ikit  thus  virtually  becoming  sole  proprietors  of  native 
produce  they  wished  for  its  increase,  and  though  blinded  by  the 
glitter  of  immediate  gain  to  the  true  means  of  accomplishment 
they  nevertheless  expended  much  of  these  profits  in  the  pro- 
motion of  agricultural  prosperity.  With  a  commendable  spirit 
they  drained  lands  hi  almost  every  direction  and  restored 
=^onie  of  the  richest  portions  of  Tuscany  to  health  and  tillage  ; 
w(trks  which  in  that  age  and  country  could  never  have  have 
leen  accomplished  by  private  associations  under  a  govern- 
ment of  so  meddling  and  impoverishing  a  character  as  that  of 
the  ]Medici.  But  most  of  the  Senese  misfortunes  especially 
those  of  the  Maremma  are  to  be  traced  to  Cosimo  the  First  s 
mistaken  system  of  public  economy,  which  in  forcing  down  the 
price  of  grain  to  favour  Florence  caused,  says  Bandini,  "  a 
desolation  greater  than  that  which  followed  the  daily  descents 
of  the  Saracens  in  remote  ages  of  barbaric  fury"*. 

The  wooded  hills  and  fertile  phiins  of  the  Tuscan  Ma- 
remma so  frequently  mentioned  in  this  work  extend  from 
its  southern  boundary  on  the  papal  confines,  and  beyond  the 
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ruins  of  Ansidonia,  the  ancient  Cossa,  to  those  of  the  more 
ancient  Populonia  on  the  north,  and  even  some  distance  beyond, 
towards  Pisa.     This  romantic  district  is  bomided  westward  bv 
the  Mediterranean,  and  traversed  in  various  directions  by  chains 
of  hills  many  of  them  rich  in  copper,  alum,  and  borax,  fruitful 
in  woods  and  pastures,  and  interesting  to  the  geologist  the  bota- 
nist, the  painter  and  the  antiquary.     That  portion  of  the  Senese 
territory  which  comes  immediately  under  our  notice  reaches 
from  the  ecclesiastical  frontier  to  the  prmcipality  of  Piombino. 
now  an  integral  part  of  the  grand  duchy,  and  in  the  neigb- 
l)ourhood  of  Grosseto  forms  a  vast  plain  half  surrounded  by 
hills  from   whose  summits  the  view  is  beautiful  grand    and 
interesting,  especially  from  Moscoua  a  ruined  castle  of   the 
middle  ages  near  the  Etruscan  ruins  of  Roselle.     About  five 
miles  to  the  south-west  lies  Grosseto  a  city  of  some  note  in  the 
early  local  history;  further   west  the    marsh  of   Castiglione 
spreads  broadly  to  the  sea,  of  which  it  once  was  an  inlet  and  is 
there   terminated   by   the   small    town   of    Castiglione   della 
Pescaia.     This  marsh  was   the   ancient  Prelian  Lake,  then 
healthy  and  fringed  with   Roman  villas,  now  deadly,  matted 
with  reeds  and  shunned  by  the  neighbouring  inhabitants.     To 
the  south  may  be  seen  the  wooded  picturesque  range  of  the 
T^ccellina,  which  skirting  the  high  roud  to  Orbitello  hides  the 
less  distant  port  of  Talamone  :  further  on,  the  fainter  outline  of 
Monte  Argentario  appears  with  its  havens  of  Port  Ercole  and 
San  Stefano,  both  attached  to  the  main  land  by  two  sandy  arms 
which  embrace  the  shallow  lake  of  Orbitello.     Beyond  this  a 
wide  expanse  of  sea  occupies  one  quarter  of  the  compass,  but 
from  the  bold  headland  of  Castiglione  begins  a  mountain  range 
whose  peaks  are  crowned  with  numerous  "  Rocche  "  or  small 
fortified  towns  of  the  olden-time,  growing  as  it  were  out  of 
the  t^rav  masses  of  stone  work :  amongst  these  Colonna,  Bu- 

O        »  mi 

riano,  Giuncarico,  and  Monte  Massa,  are  conspicuous.     Ibe 
more  northern  eminences  of  Sasso  Forte,  Rocca  Tederighi. 


I'orniello,  Sasso  Fortino,  Rocca  Strada  and  others  are  of  a 
similar  character,  and  along  the  eastern  range  Sticciano,  Batig- 
uano,  and  Monte  Pescale  adoni  the  view,  but  screen  a  still  fairer 
valley,  bounded  by  the  masses  of  Monte  Labro,  Santa  Fiore 
and  Radicofane.  This  second  plain,  full  of  towns  villas  and 
rich  cultivation,  is  watered  by  the  river  Ombrone,  which  after 
winding  gracefully  through,  and  sweeping  in  full  stream 
to  the  southward  of  Grosseto  is  finally  lost  in  the  sea.  Nothing 
can  be  more  rich  joyous  or  beautiful  than  this  prospect,  yet 
death  and  fever  everywhere  exist ;  few  spots  even  on  the  highest 
hills  escape  the  autumn  scourge  of  marsh  miasma,  and  a 
sickly  diminutive  race  show  the  most  melancholy  traces  of  its 
power.  This  province  was  reduced  to  obedience  in  the  early 
ages  of  Senese  republicanism,  when  with  sounder  policy  than 
Cosimo's  the  corn-trade  was  left  comparatively  free,  and  its 
markets  were  filled  with  purchasers  :  the  result  was  a  rich 
and  flourishing  district  which  formed  the  strength  of  that 
republic  even  after  her  manufactures  had  declined;  but  under 
Florentine  dominion  the  same  bad  policy  which  made  every  other 
province  subservient  to  Florence  was  extended  to  Siena :  her 
superfluous  produce  was  destined  to  supply  that  metropolis  at 
a  fixed  price  and  all  other  exportation  prohibited.  Francis  I. 
allowed  of  some  besides  that  which  went  to  the  capital ;  but  moved 
by  avarice  alone  he  doubled  the  duty  on  both,  wliich  instead  of 
increasing  only  diminished  his  revenue,  threw  much  land  out 
of  cultivation,  and  filled  the  country  with  alarm.  This  error 
did  not  escape  the  ministers  of  Ferdinand  I.  but  the  panic  of 
Florence,  which  always  saw  famine  in  any  change  of  the  corn 
laws,  was  too  powerful  for  common  sense  and  justice,  and  things 
remained  as  they  were.  Ferdinand  nevertheless  attempted  to 
reduce  the  evil  by  a  half  measure  sanctioning  an  export  of 
half  the  crops  at  the  same  exorbitant  duty ;  but  the  tax  alone 
absorbed  all  profit,  and  a  vexatious  inquisition  to  verify  the  exact 
moiety  completely  disheartened  the  cultivators ;  yet  bad  and 
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meagre  as  it  was,  even  this  seemed  too  bold  to  the  economists  of 
Florence,  and  was  almost  immediately  suspended  through  appre- 
hension from  an  existing  scarcity.  It  was  renewed  ten  years 
after  and  declared  irrevocable  in  any  circumstances,  but  Floren- 
tine illiberality  and  popular  clamour  succeeded  in  reestablishing 
the  old  plan,  and  arbitrary  prices  for  Senese  industry.  The 
wiser  provisions  of  that  republic  being  thus  neglected,  her  still 
spirited  citizens,  disdaining  to  toil  for  the  mere  ag<:jrandizement 
of  I'lorence,  either  changed  their  arable  land  to  pasture  or  alto- 
gether abandoned  agriculture  :  a  war  of  opinion  ensued  in 
which  Florentine  ignorance  and  injustice  went  hand  in  hand : 
and  while  scornfully  repelling  everj'  accusation  of  indolence  and 
Jcidousy,  the  Senese  proved  that  even  exclusive  of  duty  thev 
could  not  recover  the  mere  expense  of  tillage  at  the  Florentine 
market  price  ■.  They  moreover  insisted  on  the  folly  of  planting, 
colonizing,  and  making  other  fanciful  experiments  to  purify 
air  and  water  while  the  discordant  views  of  government  and 
landowners  prevented  any  useful  cooperation  ;  and  adding  that 
even  the  healthy  plain  of  i^'lorence  itself  would  soon  be  a 
sickly  wilderness  if  its  inhabitants  were  thus  exposed  to  constant 
and  inevitable  loss.  The  only  answer  was  a  contemptuous 
assertioii  that  Siena  was  blind  to  its  real  interests,  stood  in  its 
own  way,  and  would  therofore  be  left  to  its  own  misfortunes. 
The  misfortunes  came,  but  not  through  any  errors  of  the  Senese  : 
all  the  government  plans  failed  as  the  latter  had  predicted  ;  mias- 
mata increased,  population  diminished,  families  withdrew  in 
numbers  to  the  neighbouring  countries,  and  the  Senese  territory 
gradually  sunk  into  almost  general  desolation.  In  the  year  1571 
the  population  of  that  duchy  was  estimated  at  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thousiuid  souls,  and  the  com  sown  at  16,000  Mopr/ia^. 
In   1040  the  inhabitants  had  diminished  a  fifteenth  and  the 

*   Bandini,  "  Discorso  Economico."  English  Imshcl.    In  1 326  the  popula- 

t    The  Mof/f/'io  of  Tus<any  is  a  mea-  lation  of  Siena  alone  was  estimated  at 

fnre  of  twenty-four   Staia,  and  tbe  ."Jo,! 27    families,  which   at    three  to 

i>taio   is    about  -seven-tenths    of    :m  tach  would  give  105,381  souls  ! 


seed  corn  an  eighth  part ;  yet  in  the  interim  no  less  than  four 
towns  of  considerable  importance  had  been  added  to  the  pro- 
vince and  were  comprised  in  the  latter  census.  From  1 640  until 
the  advent  of  Leopold,  population  still  declined  although  the 
destmction  of  Castro  had  driven  most  of  its  citizens  to  Tus- 
cany; and  from   1608  mitil  1700  tillage  had  decreased  one 
fifth  while  the  whole  decrement  of  surplus  grain  available  for 
trade  from  1578  to   170'^  was  nearly  a  half,  notwithstanding 
that  the  county  of  Santa  Fiore  was  in  the  meanwhile  annexed. 
Neither  was  this  compensated  by  pasture,  for  the  restrictions 
affected  cattle  also,  and  the  revenue  from  this  source  d^vindled 
to  about  a  third  in  something  more  tlian  a  century  and  a  half. 
The  proprietor  was  not  even  master  of  his  own  land  or  allowed 
any  gain  from  the  pasturage  ;  for  the  Maremma  system  of 
sowing  only  one  year  in  three  was  turned  to  the  sovereign's 
profit,  because  the  "  Erhatico  "  or  vegetation,  which  in  that 
climate  almost  instantly  follows  repose,  then  generally  taken 
by  goveniment,   under   the  name  of  Terreril  di  Dogmia  or 
custom-house  lands,  was  laid  open  to  cattle  from  any  state 
which  paid  the  "  Fido  "  or  duty  for  their  pasturage  *.     As  the 
fencing  of  these  lands  was  also  prohibited  they  were  exposed 
to  wild  herds  which  ruhied  the  crops,  while  a  few  existing 
private   inclosures   remained   not   only  safe,   but  proving  by 
their  superior  condition  what  should  have  been  the  general 
system. 

A  strange  fatality  seemed  indeed  to  be  atUiched  to  this  once 
nourishing  district  which  in  abler  hands  had  produced  forty 
thousand  moggia  of  wheat  with  an  annual  revenue  of  •^>00,000 
ducats.  Studded  with  towns,  amongst  which  Grosseto  alone 
once  had  a  population  of  between  six  and  seven  thousand  per- 
sons, it  foi-med  the  nerve  of  Senese  power  ;  but  being  subdued 
by  Florence  and  industry    shackled,  Nature  withdrew  more 

*    Of    seventeen    lire    a    thousand.     « Ximencs,"   Raffionamcnto  Sopra  la 
Maremma,  R'\  i",  p.  73.  ^ 
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than  two-thirds  of  her  bounty :  its  towns  were  in  ruins,  mias- 
mata spread  over  it  darkly  like  a  funeral  pall  and  the  once 
flourishing  Grosseto  dwindled  to  about  seven  hundred  sickly 
inhabitants.  It  was  not  war  or  bad  air  alone  which  caused  this 
havoc ;  the  latter  indeed  seems  rather  to  have  been  a  conse- 
quence than  a  cause ;  but  the  sins  of  an  ignorant  and  vicious 
government  (that  fertile  source  of  moral  evil)  wliich  poisoning 
all  its  resources  spread  desolation  misery  and  disease  where 
even  under  a  very  inditferent  thougli  somewhat  wiser  adminis- 
tration, plenty  and  comparative  health  had  previously  existed. 
A  new  era  approached,  and  in  places  where  under  the  old 
system  only  ninety  five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twelve 
bushels  of  seed  grain  were  necessar}%  in  four  years  after,  or 
about  the  year  17G9,  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  eleven 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-three  were  used  in  the 
lower  province  alone  in  consequence  of  an  open  trade  combined 
with  draining  and  other  physical  amendments. 

The  Val-di-Nievole  received  permission  in  loOO  to  export 
oil  on  payment  of  a  moderate  fixed  duty  and  became  a  com- 
pai-atively  flourishing  province ;  but  this  law  being  revoked  in 
1070  the  usual  consequences  followed  and  it  dragged  on  a  Ian- 
«mid  existence  with  the  rest  until  1704,  the  misfortunes  of 
which  year  were  only  mitigated  by  the  following  harvest :  the 
rye  failed  in  1700  and  the  wheat  in  1707,  so  that  the  people  of 
Val-di-Nievole  not  only  suffered  from  general  scarcity  but  by 
the  additional  scourge  of  fever  from  the  neglected  swamps 
of  Fucecchio,  which  gathering  force  and  malignity  by  starva- 
tion spread  over  more  healthy  parts  and  infected  all  the 
province  :  under  this  double  visitation  the  people  feU  in  multi- 
tudes. Even  when  the  internal  trade  was  opened  the  almost 
total  absence  of  roads  in  that  province  nearly  paralysed  its 
good  effects,  for  the  only  post  road  was  between  Lucca  and 
Pistoia,  and  that  full  of  difficulties  ;  the  rest  were  mere  ditches 
impassable  for  eiglit  months  out  of  twelve  :  between  Serravalle 


jmd  Pistoia  bullocks  became  necessary  on  the  high  road,  and 
all  ancient  communications  with  the  Arno  were  stopped  by  the 
impracticability  of  an  ancient  way  leading  to  the  navigable  cut 
of  Altopascio.     The  whole  province  was  moreover  infested  ^vith 
armed  bands  of  robbers  and  smugglers,  who  favoured  by  the 
vicinity  of  Lucca  and  numerous  sanctuaries  boldly  opposed  the 
»!ustom-house  guards  in  open  combat ;  all  order,  all  security  had 
ceased  ;  the  timid  and  the  peaceful  were  afraid  to  stir  from  the 
shelter  of  towns  and  villages ;  yet  for  all  civil  suits,  however 
trifling,  a  journey  to  Florence  became  necessary  as  the  only 
seat  of  justice,  and  numerous  families  dragged  out  a  WTetched 
existence  in  mud  hovels  planted  amidst  swamps  and  pestilence, 
so  that  one  wide  scene  of  crime  terror  and  misery^  overspread 
the  province.    Such  was  Val-di-Xievole  when  Leopold  assumed 
the  government*  !    Over  the  rest  of  Tuscany  one  hundred  and 
ten  custom-houses  spread  like  plague-spots  to  which  a  farmed 
revenue  gave  deeper  malignity,  and  in  addition  to  all  this,  under 
the  flattering  name  of  Abundance,  existed   tribunals  whose 
nature  and  action  tended  to  produce  the  very  evils  they  were 
created  to  prevent. 

The  shores  of  Tuscany,  which  a  hundred  miles  will  scarcely 
measure,  are  washed  by  a  sea  abounding  in  produce;  yet  scarcely 
a  Tuscan  fisher  at  that  time  appeared,  and  the  markets  were 
entirely  supplied  by  foreign  industry.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Leghorn  and  along  the  coast  are  many  spots  that  would  have 
nourished  a  race  of  fishermen,  but  they  were  then  sealed  up 
l»y  exclusive  privileges  and  private  monopoly :  the  price  of  salt 
too  was  excessive,  the  rigour  of  salt-laws  extreme,  jealous,  and 
difficult  to  avoid,  for  a  secret  method  of  colouring  it  seems  to 
have  been  used  by  the  Medici  as  the  signet  of  royal  oppression 
and  monopoly.     The  result  of  all  this  was  an  almost  total 

•  I^^tter  from  P  Oradini  to  Si^nore     in  possession  of  the  Marquis  Gino  Cap- 
/ r      ^f';^!''' ?•  I^escia,  on  the  works     poni,  to  whose  kindness  I  am  indebted 
«'i  i^eopold  in  V  aldinievoie,  manuscript     for  its  perusal. 
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abandonment  of  the  salt-fish  and  flesh  trades,  an  impediment 
to  the  breeding  of  cattle,  and  a  great  discouragement  to  the 
fishing  trade,  besides  all  its  concomitant  evils. 

Gambling  with  cards  and  dice  was  forbidden  in  Tuscany,  yet 
the  lotteiT  was  introduced  and  reUuned,  even  by  Leopold,  as  a 
source  of  revenue,  to  avoid  as  was  averred,  mucli  greater  wick- 
edness :  but  there  is  no  defending  this ;  for  a  more  destructive 
and  alluring  corrupter  of  the  morals,  industry,  and  provident 
habits  of  the  Tuscan  peasantr}'  can  scarcely  be  found.  Seduced 
by  expectations  of  great  gain  at  a  very  small  risk,  ever}'  Crazia 
that  can  be  saved  is  recklessly  plunged  into  this  vortex,  which 
uidiappily  even  now  continues,  and  thus  under  the  sanction  of 
government,  a  most  impolitic  and  pernicious  action  is  main- 
tained on  the  national  virtues. 

The  worst  measure  of  Francis  IT.  was  granting  a  lease  of  the 
revenues,  which  like  the  Gorgon's  head  hurt  all  but  him  that  held 
it  :  the  company  who  fanned  them  had  unlin.ited  authority  to 
appoint  and  dismiss  any  officer  connected  with  its  affairs,  such 
sicts  being  registered  as  matters  of  course  in  the  Grand-ducal 
Chamber :  but  the  Tuscan  custom-houses,  besides  the  levy  of 
duties,  had  to  guard  against  the  admission  and  extraction  of 
proliibited  goods,  and  were  therefore  not  constituted  with  re- 
ference to  a  system  in  which  the  farmers-general  were  supposed 
secretly  to  relax  such  prohibitions,  and  so  roll  in  a  private 
revenue  beyond  tlieir  contract  and  unknown  to  government. 
"  To  believe  the  contrarv,"  exclaims  Francesco  Gianni,  "  would 
"  be  folly  :  a  farmer-general  allows  nothing  to  take  precedence 
"  of  his  own  interest;  but  if  he  should  be  a  hero  of  his  class  this 
•*  is  sometimes  sacrificed — when  he  can  no  longer  help  it"-'. 


*  "  Pi'tmeri  del  O.^anTatnrc  Erono- 
mico  Toscano,  MS.  by  F.  Oiannl, 
I'tJO,"  in  Marchese  Gino  Capponi's 
possession.  This  senator  was  coun- 
sellor of  state,  a  ni.in  of  ability  .ind 
broid  views,  somewhat  vain  perhaps, 
but     extremely    liberal    iu    political 


opinions,  and  almost  the  only  person 
amongst  all  his  ministers  who  zealously 
supported  I.eojiohl  after  the  death  ot 
Neri  and  Fiucellai.  Taverni,  Ciani, 
Salsetti,  and  all  the  rest  appc-ar  to 
have  been  either  timid  or  false. 
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The  office  of  canals  and  rivers  at  Pisa  oppressed  an  extensive 
district  by  its  costly  and  arbitrary  action  without  any  equivalent 
advantage  and  even  without  deigning  to  consult  the  owners  of 
that  property  intmsted  to  its  care  :  loans  were  made,  drains 
and  other  works  commenced,  expense  incurred,  accounts  con- 
cealed, or  only  shown  by  especiid  fovour  after  many  vexatious 
formalities  ;  and  when  all  was  finished  a  tax  equal  to  the  prin- 
cipal and  accumulated  interest  of  the  whole  debt  was  levied  on 
the  astounded  proprietors,  most  of  which  was  eaten  up  by 
official  harpies.  The  farmers-general  amongst  other  things 
rented  the  Magona  or  royal  iron-foundries,  and  with  them 
an  exclusive  privilege  of  cutting  wood  within  a  certain  distance 
of  the  works  :  but  when  any  patch  of  ground  was  thus  cleared 
they  abused  this  power  by  unjustly  raising  a  rent  from  the  pas- 
ture which  really  belonged  to  private  ownei-s.  They  were 
moreover  the  arbitrary  appraisers  of  all  woods  and  forests  within 
their  circle,  and  despotically  ruled  the  whole  trade  of  charcoal 
and  other  fuel  with  Genoa  iu  whicli  Tuscany  once  rivalled  Cor- 
sica but  was  beaten  by  the  superior  or  less  restricted  energy  of 
the  latter.  In  the  Casentino  *  and  Tuscan  Romagna  the  de- 
crease of  cattle  was  rapid,  and  the  rents  of  licensed  slaughter- 
houses, tobacco-stores  and  small  country  inns  in  a  corresponding 
state  of  decay,  although  the  wretched  people  still  maintained  a 
sort  of  desperate  competition  for  them  Avith  the  vain  hope  of 
succeeding  better  than  their  bankrupt  predecessors.  In  the 
low  Maremma  districts  one  great  necessity  was  wine,  and  about 
Campiglia,  some  ten  miles  north  of  Piombino,  considerable  energy 

*  This  beautiful  and  romantic  province  is  well  described  by  Dante  in  the 
Inferno,  cap.  x,\x. 

"  Li  ruscellctti  che  de'  vcrdi  colli 
Del  Casentin  discendon  giuso  in  Arno 
Facendo  i  lor  canali  freddi  e  molli." 

The  rivulets  that  from  the  verdant  hills 
Of  Casentin  descend  to  Amo's  wave 
Soft'ning  and  freshening  all  the  banks  between. 
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liad  been  exhibited  in  the  planting  of  vineyards  ;  an  expensive 
tedious  operation  requiring  a  long  time  for  any  adequate  rotuni ; 
but  their  enterprise  was  instantly  checked  to  favour  the  private 
views  of  a  royal  tenant  who  claimed  the  right  of  pasturing  cattle 
on  others'  property  at  his  own  price  and  actually  procured  an 
edict  in  17  GO  to  prohibit  cultivation !  Thus  was  the  welfare  of 
a  whole  tomi  and  its  district  sacrificed  by  the  simple  mandate 
of  an  absent  despot  and  his  rapacious  ministers  *  !  The  severity 
and  evil  effects  of  Tuscan  game-laws  have  already  been  noticed 
as  more  immediately  affecting  the  neighbourhood  of  prohi- 
bited places ;  but  in  no  part  of  the  country  were  the  farmers' 
or  sportsmen's  nets  allowed  to  be  spread,  even  for  blackbirds 
thrushes  or  birds  of  passage :  every  cultivator  was  also  forced 
under  severe  and  rigidly  exacted  penalties  to  make  a  return  of 
the  precise  amount  and  nature  of  his  harvest  with  the  number 
of  mouths  to  feed,  in  order  that  the  "  Annona"  might  form  an 
estimate  of  the  general  resources  for  each  year.  These  reports, 
called  ''Denunzie;'  ''Notijiche;'  '' Riveir  and  ''Portati;' 
might  have  proved  valuable  as  statistics  had  not  they  been 
generally  made  up  for  the  occasion,  either  to  suit  momentar}- 
interests  or  avoid  fine  by  an  empty  formality  :  but  their  forced 
execution  was  accompanied  by  minute  vexations  and  odious 
provisions ;  by  secret  information,  false  testimony,  and  heavy 
punishment.  In  1570  two  golden  crowns  were  levied  for  ever)- 
sack  of  wheat  not  thus  reported  within  fifteen  days,  besides  for- 
feiting the  grain  itself;  and  in  1643  witnesses  were  required 
to  vouch  for  the  amount  of  com  raised  by  each  individual.  But 
all  such  means  failed  and  the  quantity  was  never  accurately 
verified  ;  wherefore  after  an  attempt  by  the  Regency  to  enforce 
this  law  it  was  finally  abolished  by  Leopold  f. 

Connected  with  it  was  the  duty  on  wheat-exportation-licenses  \ 

*  F.  Gianni,  "  Pensieri."  about  tiro  and  a  half  to  fifteen  Zirc, 

t  Fabbroni,  *'dei  Provedamenti  An-  the   Moggio   of    twenty-four    Staia. 

nonari,"  p.  61.  The  Lira  varied  in  value,  and  is  now 

t  These  licenses  were  increased  from  about  eightpcnce  English. 
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which  was  increased  sk-fold  by  the  Medici  with  all  its  official 
vexations ;  but  the  severity  of  their  prohibitive  laws  on  such 
subjects  proves  of  how  little  value  was  human  life  in  the 
eyes  of  that  refined  and  lauded  family,  the  arbiters  of  Euro- 
pean taste  and  lords  of  Italian  Athens !  Nor  did  the  rougher 
outside  of  German  royalty  soften  these  asperities  until  common 
sense  and  beneficence  were  happily  united  in  one  of  its  worthiest 
children.  The  first  of  these  laws  appeared  in  1547  under 
Cosimo  I.  In  155 G  dealers  in  the  meal  of  all  kinds  of  grain, 
including  that  of  chestnuts,  were  officially  denounced  as  ''Blood- 
suckers of  the  Poor  "  and  forbidden  to  exercise  their  calling 
under  severe  penalties  because  it  tended  to  raise  the  price 
of  bread  !  In  1563  the  penalties  were  renewed  and  the 
practice  again  designated  as  Imavish;  but  no  risk,  no  legis- 
lation could  prevent  what  was  a  general  necessity,  so  licenses 
were  resorted  to.  A  succession  of  other  laws,  each  harsher 
than  its  predecessor,  followed  that  of  1547,  until  the  penal- 
ties in  1570  were  successively,  banishment  to  Porto  Fer- 
raio,  the  galleys,  and  death !  Even  these  were  ineffectual ; 
human  interest  and  human  want  braved  every  terror  and 
danger  wliich  tyranny  could  oppose  to  them.  At  last  under  the 
Priest-Duke  Ferdinand,  one  of  the  best  of  his  race,  every 
person  who  exported  or  attempted  to  export  by  sea,  or  who 
knowingly  sold  his  com  to  exporters,  or  to  them  that  he 
knew  wished  to  export,  incurred  the  pains  of  death  and  con- 
fiscation of  property,  and  might  not  only  be  murdered  with 
impunity,  but  the  murderer  became  entitled  to  a  recompense 
equal  to  that  granted  for  robbers  and  outlaws  of  the  worst 
description !  To  execute  these,  and  other  laws  of  a  similar 
spirit,  a  crowd  of  ruthless  myrmidons,  on  foot  and  horseback, 
were  maintained  at  a  great  expense  under  the  names  of  Sbirri 
of  the  town  and  country:  Guards  of  the  Customs;  Guards 
of  the  Magona  ;  of  the  Chace  and  Fisheries  ;  Rangers  of 
Woods  and  Forests;  runners  under  the  names  of  Messi  and 
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Vavallari,  belonging  to  every  civil  court  in  the  duchy.  Besides 
these  there  were  Searchers  of  the  Mint;  Collectors  for  all 
the  civil  courts  of  Florence  ;  the  Bailiffs  of  the  Grascia 
and  the  Arts;  private  guards  maintained  by  many  individuals 
for  self-protection,  and  a  multitude  of  others  ;  altogether 
composing  such  a  mass  of  legtJ  robbers,  vexation,  and  ini- 
quity, that  the  wonder  is  why  there  was  not  a  general  relapse 
into  primitive  barbarism,  or  a  terrible  outbreak  against  the 
tyrants !  But  the  popular  spirit  was  broken  by  oppression,  by 
continual  exposure  to  such  visitations,  and  by  the  extortion 
that  these  minions  exercised  with  impunity,  and  ever  on  the 
most  unfortunate  :  tramjJing  down  justice,  or  selling  it  at  the 
price  of  injustice,  each  in  his  little  miserable  but  oppressive 
circle  levied  contributions  on  those  who  were  about  to  trans- 
gress or  had  already  done  so ;  or  else  with  a  more  wicked  spirit 
wrenched  them  from  the  guiltless  by  a  threatening  of  false 
accusations,  and  adopting  all  these  odious  means  with  which 
official  villany  works  so  dexterously,  to  entrap  the  ignorant  and 
innocent  *. 

Such  examples  of  aberration  in  the  human  spirit  when 
absorbed  l>y  the  ardent  wish  of  accomplishing  a  desired  end, 
but  leaving  its  nature,  direction,  and  moral  effect  unheeded, 
would  tempt  us  with  the  Manicheans  to  believe  in  the  existence 
of  an  evil  principle,  did  not  the  self-evident  faculty  of  choice  in 
the  creature  recall  our  conlidence  in  the  wisdom  and  free 
government  of  the  Creator !  But  while  bad  laws  exist  the  dis- 
honest and  dishonoured  will  be  their  executors,  and  oppression 
and  misery  be  their  consequence.  It  is  not  therefore  surprising 
that  under  such  a  government  Florence  in  1047  should  have 
numbered  eleven  thousand  beggars;  or  that  in  1707  the  dis- 
trict of  Lari  reckoned  six  per  cent,  of  its  population  to  be  men- 
dicants :  it  is  true  that  these  were  unusually  suffering  periods, 
and  Lari  was  one  of  the  poorest  departments  in  Tuscany ;  but 

•  Gianni,  Pcnsicri  dell'  Osscrvatore  Economico^  MS. 


misrule  was  rife,  and  any  government  must  be  culpable  even 
VI  permitting,  much  more  in  causing  such  waves  of  misery  to 
roll  over  a  people  intrusted  to  its  care. 

At  Leopold  s  accession  the  daily  wages  of  a  common  labourer 
were   ten    Crazie   or  five-sixths   of  a  lira,   and  employment 
rare  ;  but  soon  after  his  incipient  measures  of  reform  they 
reached  a  whole  lira  and  there  was  full  employment :  as  the 
price  of  food  had  however  also  for  the  moment  increased,  the 
l)oor  were  considered  by  almost  all  but  themselves  to  be  in 
greater  need  than  before.    In  some  of  these  uuliappy  times  if  a 
baker  of  greater  honesty  or  industry  ventured  to  make  better 
l.read  than  his  neighl)ours  he  was  immediately  persecuted  by 
the  rest,  for  they  were  compelled  by  necessity  to  suit  the  quality 
to  its  legal  price,  and  this  only  allowed  them  a  profit  of  about 
fourpence  on  every  fifty-seven  pounds.    By  an  edict  of  1573  the 
public  was  obliged  to  purchase  grain  that  had  been  two  years 
iiud  a  half  in  the  government  stores  and  which  could  be  kept  no 
longer  :  on  this  was  charged  all  the  expenses  of  clerks,  store- 
keepers, and  contingencies,  so  that  the  cost  sometimes  ran  up 
to  sixteen  lire  and  a  half  for  each  sack,  or  neariy  one-fifth  above 
the  market  price ;  the  professed  object  of  this  offi(;e  of  abundance 
being  cheap  bread ! 

A  law  of  1097,  enforcing  a  series  of  preceding  laws  of  the 
hke  nature,  forbade  any  baker  to  buy  more  than  a  month's  con- 
i>umption  of  grain,  and  restricted  all  private  families  to  one 
year's  provision  of  food  :  the  Statute  Fiorentino  already  men- 
tioned  partook  of  this  spirit  in  its  frumentary  enactments,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  its  prohibiting  the  purchase  of  com  for 
the  purpose  of  resale ;  but  when  the  inefficacy  of  laws  and 
penalties  against  human  wants  had  been  proved,  it  was  finally 
modified  by  the  Medici,  who  granted  retail  licenses  under  cer- 
tain conditions.  Armed  with  such  protection  retailers  soon 
became  monopolists ;  unlicensed  competition  sprang  up,  first 
secretly,  then  openly ;  government  was  urged  to  protect  legal 
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vested  interests ;  it  issued  laws  for  the  regulation  of  prices ; 
these  failed,  rigour  failed,  and  human  wants  triumphed !     T\ro 
kinds  of  markets  had  long  been  estahlished  in  Florence  with 
equal  folly  ;  one  for  general  trade  and  convenience ;  in  wliich 
however  certain  convents  and  individuds  had  the  right  of  pre- 
emption before  the  great  bell  rang  for  public  admittance  ;  the 
other  at  a  taxed  and  much  lower  price  for  workmen.     Cellars 
were  opened  in  1049  where  the  poor  of  the  wool  and  silk  trades 
were  enabled  to  buy  provisions  at  a  third  less  than  the  market 
price,  because  in  suffering  all  the  misery  of  declining  manufac- 
tures they  had  become  a  source  of  fear  and  anxiety  to  govern- 
ment.    The  loss  was  at  iirst  borne  by  the  trade  corporations, 
but  fell  afterwards  on  the  consumer  of  their  goods  in  the  shape 
of  an  increased  price,  and  then  by  a  smaller  demand  re-acted  on 
the  workmen  through  the  manulticturers  themselves,  who  by 
diminished  wages  or  employment  soon  reduced  the  artisan  to 
the  same  or  perhaps  a  worse  condition  than  before ;  and  all 
independent  of  the  general  check  given  through  the  whole 
line  of  trade  by  this  operation,  with  its  many  collateral  evils. 
The  governments  of  that  age  must  have  known  that  the  capital 
of  a  nation  increases  with  increasing  production,  that  a  wider 
range  is  thus  given  to  commerce,  that  profits  are  augmented. 
a  more  rapid  circulation  imparted  to  public  wealth,  and  the 
means  of  livelihood  and  population  widely  disseminated:  but 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  aware,  that  from  the  effect  ot 
taxation  however  light,  or  from  any  other  cause,  if  the  chain 
of  commerce  receive  a  shock,  it  is  felt  through  every  link,  in 
the  same  manner  as  a  momentary  check  given  to  the  leading 
rank  of  a  military  column,  affects  every  following  soldier  to 
the  farthest  rear,  which  is  long  in  recovering  its  primitive 
order  and  forward  movement. 

The  Grascia  was  but  little  less  mischievous  than  its  sister 
ofl&ce  and  quite  as  despotic :  it  compelled  every  Contadino 
within  three  miles  of  Florence  to  fatten  a  beast  of  its  own 


importation,  of  which  half  the  profit  went  to  the  landlord,  the 
other  moiety  being  shared  by  the  two  remaining  parties  ;  con- 
tinual disputes  naturally  occurred  about  the  first  and  the  last 
valuation  of  this  animal,  but  the  contest  was  unequal ;  the 
tirst  price  was  always  too  high,  the  last  too  low  for  the  peasant ; 
yet  there  was  no  appeal,  because  the  Grascia  like  the  Abbon- 
danza  was  the  vender,  appraiser,  purchaser  and  final  judge  in 
its  ovni  cause.  One-third  of  the  landed  proprietors,  owning 
as  was  supposed  full  that  proportion  of  the  soil,  were  indi- 
gent, extravagant,  or  negligent  gentlemen,  living  principally 
in  Florence,  scarcely  known  or  seen  but  always  robbed  by 
their  tenantry,  whom  in  return  they  squeezed  unmercifully 
to  supply  their  own  extravagance ;  so  that  between  oppres- 
sion and  robbery  both  became  miserable  and  the  soil  was 
neglected  *. 

Another  piece  of  financial  injustice  injured  a  numerous  class 
of  public  creditors  who  mainly  depended  on  the  funds  for 
subsistence :  the  Decima  office  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
its  revenue  and  paying  it  over  by  a  single  movement  to  the 
Monte  Comune  in  order  to  meet  the  dividends  on  the  national 
debt,  which  fell  due  at  the  same  time :  these  were  issued  in 
small  money,  with  which  many  desired  to  pay  their  taxes  at 
the  former  office,  but  the  treasurer  invariably  refused  to  receive 
payments  in  the  same  coin  wliich  the  national-debt-office  had 
just  compelled  its  creditors  to  accept  for  the  greater  part  of 
their  dividends ! 

The  heavy,  duty  called  Sigillo  levied  on  all  sales  of  meat, 
although  in  itself  extremely  vexatious  became  more  so  on  the 
farming  of  the  revenues :  the  penalty  of  killing  a  sheep  without 
due  notice,  although  it  were  the  culprit's  own  property,  was 
three  crowns ;  and  no  quantity  either  of  fresh  or  salt  meat  above 
five  pounds  weight  could  be  legally  carried  away  from  any  shop 
without  a  permit,  under  a  fine  of  ten  crowns.     This  was  not 

*  II  Oovcrno  ilella  Toscana.     Pamphlet  of  the  day. 
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only  enforced  but  increased  by  Leopold  in  the  early  part  of  his 
reign  ;  but  he  did  not  long  remain  blind  to  its  evils,  and  though 
tardily,  at  kst  removed  it  idong  with  other  grievances :  amongst 
these  was  a  prohibition  against  purchasing  oats  for  horses  at 
certain  seasons,  under  the  notion  of  lowering  the  price  of  oat- 
meal for  men;  besides  another  to  Florentine  corn-dealers  against 
buying  their  grain  in  or  within  sixteen  miles  of  the  capital : 
for  what  reason  does  not  so  clearly  appear. 

Epidemicid  diseases  proceeding  equally  from  the  failure  m 
quality  and  quantity  of  food  thinned  the  population  at  even- 
visitation  of  scarcity,  for  in  country  places  there  were  often  no 
means  of  avoiding  the  use  of  damaged  com :  there  might  for 
instance  be  only  one  baker  for  a  whole  neighbourhood,  and  he  be 
compelled  to  take  bad  gnun  tdone  from  the  office  of  abundance : 
one  butcher  too  distributed  his  meat,  no  matter  in  what  condition, 
to  a  wretched  people  who  had  no  resource  and  could  employ  no 
other  purveyor  without  incurring  a  heavy  pendty  for  violating 
his  privilege.  Thus  two  monopolists,  themselves  the  victims 
of  vexatious  oppression,  had  the  power  of  disseminating  a  sick- 
ness, that  in  the  famine  of  1700  carried  off  thirteen  hundred 
souls  out  of  a  population  of  eight  thousand  six  hundred  in 
Arezzo  alone.  The  cultivation  of  olives,  which  under  the  Me- 
dici had  produced  a  surplus  sufficient  for  exportation,  was  almost 
abandoned  before  Leopold's  accession,  in  consequence  of  govern- 
ment's restrictions,  for  in  many  places  its  profits  were  reduced 
to  one  per  cent.  The  com  too,  bought  up  by  landlords  at 
its  lowest  price  after  harvest,  was  in  the  next  winter  supplied 
to  the  peasantry  on  trust  at  the  highest  money  value  of  that 
season ;  for  which  money  value  they  demanded  repayment  in 
kind  at  the  cheapest  period  of  the  following  summer.  The  loss 
thus  incurred  by  the  peasantry  often  amounted  to  four  Pauh 
and  a  half  on  each  sack  while  the  average  of  wages  was  one 
Paid  a  day;  wherefore  no  less  than  four  days  and  a  half's 
labour  were  required  to  pay  the  difference  in  money  value 


alone  on  every  sack  of  com  *  !  This  ceased  altogether  and  prices 
became  more  equal  throughout  the  year  after  Leopold  opened  the 
coni-trade ;  but  until  then  the  whole  land  trembled  under  a  bur- 
den of  taxes,  the  ruin  of  families,  the  drain  of  specie,  public  and 
private  debt,  famines,  sickness,  and  a  frightful  mortality :  the 
labourer,  pressed  by  exactions,  public  works,  and  private  vexa- 
tions; the  state's  bondsman,  the  landlord's  slave,  the  bruised 
and  broken  victim  of  all  mismle  ;  was  often  driven  to  despera- 
tion :  reckless  of  consequences,  whole  families,  nay,  even  whole 
villages  left  their  miserable  abodes  to  wander  through  the  world 
seeking  that  protection  amongst  strangers  which  was  denied 
them  in  their  native  country ;  many  destroying  their  dwellings 
ere  they  fled,  from  mere  hatred  to  their  reckless  landlords.  In 
this  manner  were  the  Tuscan  peasantry  hourly  wasting ;  mar- 
riages ceased  from  want  of  food,  shelter,  and  general  inability 
to  provide  for  a  family  ;  a  wide  spreading  demoralization  suc- 
ceeded, and  all  the  land  drooped  and  sickened  under  the  wither- 
ing influence  of  an  ignorant  and  relentless  government  f. 

This  faint  and  imperfect  sketch  of  Tuscan  wretchedness  under 
Mediciim  rule  may  perhaps  give  some  notion  of  the  public 
ditiicidties  and  confusion  which  Peter  Leopold  of  Austria  had  to 
I'lmbat  and  overcome  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  with  a  heavy  debt, 
an  empty  treasury,  and  in  direct  hostility  to  the  court  of  Home. 
It  w[ts  an  arduous  task  :  we  shall  see  how  he  acquitted  himself. 

*  Cooimerao  Attivo  Toscano,  pp.  74  and  139.  +  Ibid.,  p.  228. 
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rETEIl  LEOPOLD  THE  FIRST, 

GRAND    DUKE   OF   TUSCA.NY. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  September  1705  Peter  Leopold  L  the 
young  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  with  his  wife  Maria  Louisa 
of  Spain  entered  the  capital  amidst  general  acclama- 
tion and  reestablished  an  independent  government  at 
Florence.  The  new  sovereign  s  extreme  youth  justified  his 
being  at  first  made  subject  to  the  prime  minister  Marshal 
Botta,  and  Count  Thuni  captain  of  the  guard ;  but  indepen- 
dent of  this,  Maria.  Theresa  of  Austria  was  not  the  woman 
hastily  to  relinquish  her  hold  of  such  a  province  as  Tuscany. 
The  Grand  Duke's  first  acts  were  an  amnesty  for  all  but  capital 
offences,  with  a  donation  of  food  and  money  to  the  most  indi- 
gent metropolitan  families :  he  then  set  himself  to  study  the 
divers  forms  of  Tuscan  government,  made  a  progress  through 
the  state,  ordered  two  frigates  to  be  constructed  at  Leghorn, 
and  afterwards  issued  a  code  of  naval  instructions  with  the 
view  of  still  employing  the  knights  of  San  Stefano  in  his 
naval  service. 

The  first  moments  of  Leopold's  reign  were  full  of  difficulty 
and  distress,  but  his  strong  mind  and  sense  of  royal  duty  were 
immediately  manifested  by  the  prompt  determined  manner  in 
which  he  applied  himself  to  overcome  public  misery  and  abuses, 
as  well  as  the  liberal  and  philosophic  principles  by  which  he 


acted,  even  against  the  fears  and  prejudice  of  a  long  oppressed, 
desponding,  and  not  generally  enlightened  nation. 

It  would  appear  that  this  youthful  sovereign,  almost  as  soon 
as  he  had  informed  himself  of  the  real  condition  and  general 
administration  of  Tuscany,  began  to  conceive  the  plan  of  a  liberal 
constitution,  by  the  proposed  subjection  of  monarchical  power 
to  public  opinion*,  as  expressed  by  freely  chosen  representatives. 
It  was  a  glorious  choice ;   a  new  and  rugged  path  which  it 
had  been  generally  the  object  rather  than  the  interest  of  princes 
to  surround  with  clouds,  fears,  and  mystery!    His  incipient 
acts  were  however  more  substantially  and  practically  directed 
to  alleviate  actual  misery  and  lighten  the  most  galling  burdens 
of  existing  law;  to  study  the  character  of  a  nation  for  whom  he 
was  about  to  legislate;  to  examine  the  physical  features  and 
resources  of  Tuscany,  and  consider  the  regulations  best  suited 
to  its  people,  not  only  as  correctives  of  moral  vice  but  prepara- 
tions for  more  liberal  government.     He  had  but  a  small  field 
to  cultivate,  a  country  no  longer  maintaining  its  ancient  place 
in  the  European  republic,  yet  one  that  he  hoped  to  rule  in 
peace;  and  containing  within  itself  a  latent  mass  of  intellectual 
and  physical  treasure  which  he  thought  might  ultimately  reward 
his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  human  liberty  and  happiness.  He 
was  deceived :  the  nation  had  little  character ;  two  centuries 
and  a  half  of  oppression  had  made  it  an  inert  but  suffering 
mass  at  a  moment  when  the  young  monarch's  aspiration  was 
to  elevate  it  to  something  good  and  dignified.     He  found  the 
people  prejudiced,  ignorant, and  languid  from  decay;  unfitted  for 
patriotic  feeling,  or  immediate  liberty ;  unprepared  to  believe 
their  real  interests  identical  with  those  of  the  prince ;  and  un- 
able to  comprehend  how  public  good  might  be  compatible  with 
individual  prosperity  if  they  only  united  to  promote  it.  In  such 
a  state  the  Tuscans  could  scarcely  be  expected  at  once  to 
appreciate  or  even  comprehend  the  broad  views  and  prompt 
txecution  of  a  mind  like  Leopold's  ;  their  traditions  education 
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and  habits,  had  all  warned  them  to  shun  too  close  an  acquaint 
ance  with  despotic  goverament  and  its  dangerous  secrets. 

It  became  requisite  tirst  to  arouse  them  to  some  comprehen- 
sion of  their  own  interest,  and  afterwards  direct  their  attention 
to  the  more  distant  and  less  prominent  objects  of  public 
advantage :  but  where  disunion  and  negligence  were  almost 
inherent  in  the  nation "s  character  and  certainly  fixed  in  its 
habits ;  where  the  Florentines,  as  historj'  shows,  were  especially 
prone  to  suspicion  and  dispute,  and  dead  to  the  sagacious  and 
prudent  employment  of  those  combinations  by  which  private 
and  public  benefit  are  identified,  such  a  task  required  time, 
patience,  and  long  previous  cultivation ;  a  steady  conduct  in  the 
prince,  with  the  sincere  cooperation  of  his  ministers.  In  Neri, 
llicci,  (rianni  and  Ilucellai,  Leopold  found  the  most  able  and 
zealous  coadjutors,  but  beyond  their  circle  there  was  little  con- 
genial feeling  or  sense  of  public  good  ;  nay,  if  common  accounts 
can  be  trusted,  a  secret  determination  existed  to  undennine  their 
master's  edifice  and  prevent  the  establishment  of  a  throne,  in- 
vulnerable, as  he  intended  it,  to  ministerial  intrigue  and  sinister 
influence  ;  and  Leopold  himself  was  often  led  astray  by  their 
macliinations. 

With  this  bright  point  as  a  guide  did  the  new  sovereign 
commence  his  reign,  and  to  this  ever}'  measure  tended ;  but 
the  difficulties  of  conquering  inveterate  abuse,  of  eradicating  old 
prejudice,  of  silencing  self-interested  clamour,  of  encouraging 
timid  minds,  removing  accumulated  ignorance,  and  finally  over- 
coming the  effects  of  long  misrule ;  all  these  he  reserved  for 
the  arm  of  despotic  power,  knowing  how  hopeless  the  task  ol 
attempting  to  condense  the  inevitable  caprices  of  new  fledged 
liberty  into  solid  measures  of  universal  good.  But  the  road  once 
open  and  the  machine  in  progress,  he  then  thought  that  it  would 
be  more  easily  reduced  to  perfection  by  the  united  exertions  of 
a  nation  which  then,  as  might  be  supposed,  was  become  a  compe- 
tent judge  of  its  general  usefulness  and  particular  imperfections. 


He  proposed  to  gather  his  laurels  from  the  cottage  walls  and 
waving  fields  of  an  independent  people,  not  like  other  monarchs 
from  the  vegetation  of  the  soldier's  grave. 

In  1763  and  1764,  two  severe  scarcities  afflicted  Tuscany, 
but  were  met  by  all  the  power  of  government  both  in  regula- 
tions and  purchases ;  the  latter  to  the  amount  of  more  than 
1 ,000,000  of  crowns !    Perquisition  was  made  at  every  store  and 
granary,  vigilance  became  active  over  the  sale  and  transport  of 
com,  much  was  carried  at  vast  expense  where  most  needed 
and  the  loaf  maintained  at  its  full  weight  by  public  authority 
for  the  supposed  benefit  of  the  poor*.     The  immediate  conse- 
quence was  that  com  mounted  rapidly  to  an  excessive  price  ; 
bread  became  bad  and  scarce,  ahd  in  many  places  altogether 
failed ;  comitry  bakers  sullenly  obeyed  the  royal  mandate  to 
sell  at  a  loss  for  other  people's  gain  and  thus  work  unremune- 
rated  ;  they  demanded  protection  from  imminent  ruin,  and  only 
saved  themselves  by  adulterating  their  flour:  but  in  addition  to 
these  evils  there  resulted  a  vast  loss  of  revenue  which  had  to  be 
replaced  by  years  of  increased  taxation,  falling  heaviest  and 
almost  exclusively  on  the  poor  f . 

This  distress  which  had  not  ceased  at  Leopold's  arrival, 
augmented  in  the  following  year,  and  he  found  him- 
self in  the  midst  of  a  famishing  people  without  even  ^'^'  ^'^^' 
the  ordinary  means  of  succour,  for  the  Emperor  had  insisted  on 
every  farthing  of  unappropriated  revenue  being  remitted  to 
Vienna  in  despite  of  Leopold's  remonstrances,  who  argued  that 
it  belonged  to  the  nation  alone.  In  1766  the  harvests  again 
failed,  and  with  higher  prices  came  more  biting  want  while 
languor  disease  and  inanition  overspread  the  land  and  completed 
the  general  misery. 

*  Fabbroni  «  Di  Provedimenti  Anno-  1392,  10,000;  and  in  1767,  55,208 

Tt^'     P*  "^^'  crowns,  besides  various  other  losses  in 

t  In    1375,   Florence   lost    150,000  the  intermediate  periods.    (See  Fab- 

flonns  by  the  purchase  of  corn  ;    in  broni,    ''Provedimenti  Annonark;' 

rn^..^^'^^^    ^°""''     ^"     1388,  p.    87.)  — Pompeo  Neri,    "Sopra  la 

150,000;     in    1391,    200,000;     in  Materia  Frumentaria,"  p.  457. 
VOL.  VI.                                             Q 
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It  was  at  this  alarming  crisis  that  the  young  pnnce  sur- 
prised all  hut  a  few  enlightened  men  hy  holdly  removing  most 
of  the  impediments  to  a  free  circulation  of  food  and  in  despite 
of  ancient  preiudice,  proclaimed  nearly  universal  liherty.  Oram 
m  all  its  modifications,  as  well  native  as  foreign,  was  at  once 
freed  fromevervrestriction.andallTuscansubjectsmightthence- 

forth  become  dealers  in  com,  or  bakei-s,  or  venders  of  bread ;  they 
were  not  only  unrestricted  in  price  weight  or  measure  but  pro- 
tected by  severe  penalties.  This  w.is  the  tirst  great  act ;  to  whicli 
Leopold  was  probaldv  stimulated  by  the  recent  example  of  his 
wife's  father  Charles  I II.  of  Spain ;  for  this  monarch  only  the  year 
before  had  opened  the  internal  coni-trade  and  allowed  e.xpor- 
tation  from  his  ports  until  grain  rose  to  a  specified  pnce :  a 
great  change  from  the  days  of  Spanish  viceroys  when  it  was 
death  in  Naples  for  any  persons  to  bake  their  own  bread  .  There 
we  however  some  cautious  not  to  say  timid  resenations  in 
Leopolds  decree  which  will  be  hereafter  nuti.(  d  because  they 
ghow  that  he  did  nothing  precipitately  or  unpondered. 

But  this  bold  innovation  was  instantly  assailed  by  the  yells  ot 
all  that  were  fattening  on  public  miseiy,  by  monopolists,  and 
many  others  that  through  fear  and  ignorance  were  wedded  to  the 
ancient  system  ;  and  although  merely  reducing  a  branch  of  trade 
to  its  simple  commercial  principles,  it  was  almost  universally 
vUified :  the  timid,  the  ignorant,  the  prejudiced,  the  rapacious, 
the  cunning;  all  joined  in  one  barbarous  cry  against  it ;  de- 
precation, scorn,  misconception,   ridicule   and   open  hostility 
assailed  it;  and  the  feai-s  and  agitation  of  a  bhnd  mass  of 
ignorant  and  credulous  people  gave  heart  and  vigour  to  the 
combat     Those  who  expected  to  suffer  by  general  prosperity 
exclaimed  loudly,  like  the  God-smiths  of  Ephesus,  agamst  new 
doctrines.     -  Our  past  misfortunes,"  they  said,  "  once  excited 
"  compassion  from  suiTounding  nations  and  induced  them  to 

-  help  us,  for  they  knew  that  we  could  not  rule  the  wmds  or 

-  the   seasons,  nor  control   the   tempests   that  ravaged  our 
•'  fields ;  they  could  not  then  reprove  us  for  being  the  cause  of  oin 


"  own  misfortunes,  because  we  only  bent  to  the  irresistless  force 
"  of  nature  and  deserved  their  commiseration.  But  now,  all  is 
••  changed  !  A  new  law  dictated  by  the  spirit  of  innovation 
"  and  sanctioned  by  a  few  who  never  having  experienced 
"  poverty  know  nothing  of  its  wants  ;  a  law  contrary  to  all  the 
"  acknowledged  maxims  of  other  governments  !  A  law  in 
"  short.— But  hush  .'—Our  coming  misfortunes  ^vill  excite  in- 
''  dignation  rather  than  pity  because  tliey  will  have  sprung 
"  from  our  own  foult.  Let  us  reestablish'our  agriculture  ere 
"  we  make  laws  that  presuppose  it  in  a  flourishing  state ;  to 
''  have  a  free  trade  in  corn  an  overplus  is  indispensable,  and  we 
-  are  not  even  sure  of  a  sufliciency  ;  the  producers  pressed  by 
"  want  and  poverty  will  sell  their  grain  even  before  it  is  ripe, 
"  and  the  stranger  who  buys  it  will  soon  return  and  re-sell  it 
"  to  them  at  exorbitant  prices  :  thus  will  the  country  sink 
"  into  utter  ruin  and  its  misemblo  inhabitants  perish  "  *  ! 

Thus  was  the  public  mind  excited  almost  to  turbulence, 
yet  government  confident  in  its  principles  remained  inflex- 
ible :  but  while  disputes  still  ran  high  and  public  clamour 
loud ;  while  theories  were  discussed,  principles  denounced,  and 
ruin  predicted,  the  measure  itself  was  silently  working  out  its 
own  justification.  The  markets  insensibly  began  to  overflow, 
the  shops  and  stores  to  till  with  bread  and  flour,  and  the  whole 
country  to  change  its  aspect  like  the  transition  of  a  dissolving 
view,  from  famine  to  abundance  f!  ♦ 

The  veil  was  now  removed,  the  self-interested  were  dumb, 
and  the  wisdom  of  prince  and  ministers  universally  acknow- 
ledged :  all  who  could  deal  in  grain  bought  it  up  even-where  at 
their  own  risk;  the  ovens  became  more  numerous,  bread 
improved  in  quality  and  ui  quantity  beyond  what  was  ever 
remembered  even  in  the  most  abundant  seasons,  and  the  price 
continually  diminished  I. 

"  II  Governo  di  Toscana  proposto  che  godono  Liberta  Frumentaria,  &c* 

per  modello  agli  altri  Governi,"  p.  29.  p.  28. 

(CVmowa,  1/90.)  j  Pompeo  Neri,  «  Memoria  sopra  la 

T  Lontronto  della  richezza  de'  Pacsi  Materia  FrumeuUria." 

o  2 
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'♦  Before   we   emancipated   the   com- trade,"  said   Leopold 
to  Dr.  Recmanis  *,  ''if  we  happened  to  have  two  bad  harvests 
"  government  was  obliged  to  expend  more  than  a  himdred 
•'  thousand  crowns  in  grain  amongst  the  neighbouring  nations  ; 
"  yet  the  people  suffered  from  hunger  and  were  turbulent : 
"  after  the  trade  became  free  we  had  three  successive  failures  in 
''  crops ;  but  government  provided  no  grain ;  no  public  debt 
'•  was  incurred;  the  people  were  quiet ;  and  no  one  suffered 
''  from  hunger.     I  believe  that  to  make  free  trade  beneficial 
"  it  should  be  without  limits  :  the  liberty  of  commerce  has 
"  greatly  augmented  the  industry  of  cultivators  and  manufac- 
"  turers,  the  fiirmers  are  enriched  and  the  labourers  live  com- 
fortably."    But  Leopold  and  his  ministers,  however  confident 
in  their  strong  theoretical  position,  naturally  felt  the  hazard  of 
a  first  experiment  and  therefore  not  only  made  a  foreign  loan 
but  secured  a  supply  of  provisions  in  case  of  need :  all  this  was 
superfluous  ;  the  mere  act  of  freedom  imparted  plenty  both  to 
the  capital  and  provinces,  and  though  fur  eight  successive  years 
the  harvests  were  bad  or  inditferent  and  without  one  full  crop, 
nobody  suffered  from  actual  want  and  Tuscany  soon  felt  the 
benefit  in  a  numerous  population  returning  to  her  deserted 
villages  \. 

Leopold  very  soon  perceived  the  necessity  of  simplifying  and 
diminisliing  the  confused  mass  of  antitjue  laws  and  offices 
whose  accumulation  h^d  become  detrimental  to  public  interests, 
unsuited  to  the  age,  and  too  vexatious  and  contradictory  for 
prolonged  existence,  however  well  suited  to  times  circum- 
stances and  national  prosperity  when  first  instituted :  he  saw  that 
their  existing  effect  was  to  stifle  industry,  feed  idlers,  poison 
justice,  and  uphold  privilege ;  to  encourage  oppression,  corrupt 
morals,  foster  superstition,  and  finally  depopulate  the  state. 
Public  interest  required  that  the  knife  and  caustic  should  be 

•  Author   of  a   work  on   the  Corn     f  "  Eoicrisi  di  un  Libro  recentemente 
Trade,  founded  on  nature  aud  history,     publicato." 
Hamh:irn\,  1790.) 


applied  with  a  steady  and  determined  hand  ;  unsparingly,  but 
gradually ;  and  so  as  not  to  risk  life  in  the  cure  of  disorders  so 
iuveterate.     There  are  few  political  evils  of  long   sUmding 
whose  removal  vdW   not  injure  some   innocent   person,   and 
they  generally  become  so  entangled  with  national  prosperity 
as  often  to  be  mistaken  for  its  cause  instead  of  its  impedi- 
ment :  there  are  others  of  so  deadly  a  nature  that  the  swiftest 
destmction  of  them  is  the  best ;    but  in  both  cases  swanns 
of  noxious  vermin  are  engendered  which  never  cease  proclaim- 
ing former  evil  as  a  cause  of  present  good  and  protection  from 
future  misfortune.     So  defiling  indeed  is  political  power,  even 
to  well-meaning  men,  that  the  gentlest  emotions  of  our  nature, 
even  the  love  of  friends  and  offspring,  are  often  made  the  self- 
deluding  excuses  of  heartless  injustice,  and  public  zeal  becomes 
so  inconvenient  a  virtue  that  rulers  soon  learn  to  hate  the  voice 
of  honesty.     If  })y  chance  some  public  servant  conscientiously 
sacrifices  his  private  interest  to  combat  and  expose  misrule,  he 
is  noted  as  a  bird  of  ill  omen  and,  Hke  a  stranded  ship,  silently 
abandoned  by  government ;  or  else  his  good  name  may  be  whis- 
pered away  as  an  infidel ;  that  favourite  weapon  of  venality  and 
cormption  against  political  antiseptics  ;  so  that  he  falls  the  sure 
victim  of  a  bold  but  imprudent  integrity.  The  number  and  intri- 
cate composition  of  the  principal  Florentine  magistracies  have 
been  partially  noticed  in  the  introductory  chapter  to  tliis  reign, 
and  their  noxiousness  may  be  easily  conceived  in  a  small  country 
of  about  nine  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  :  add  to  this  the 
uncertain  and  mixed  nature  of  their  rights,  the  complicated 
intenveaving  of  their  collateral  jurisdiction,  and  the  excessive 
ignorance  and  cupidity  of  a  great  part  of  the  occupants  of,  and 
candidates  for  judicial  power ;  and  we  need  not  marvel  that 
justice  was  slow,  partial,  and  expensive,   legal  decisions  fre- 
quently erroneous,  and  generally  accompanied  by  wanton  vexa- 
tions and  endless  difficulties.    Against  such  a  system,  of  which 
the  liighest  branches  and  deepest  roots  were  equally  corrupt, 
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popular  complaints  rose  high,  hut  they  were  fmnkly  answered 
hy  the  sympathy  of  a  prince  who  ere  twenty  years  of  age  was  in 
the  full  current  of  an  enlightened  and  lil)end  reform :  on  the  one 
hand  raising  a  hulvvark  for  the  protection  of  person  and  pro- 
perty, on  the  other  no  less  active  in  providing  physical  nou- 
rishment for  the  person,  and  improvement  for  the  property  so 
protected.  That  network  which  enveloped  the  hroader  masses 
of  commerce  manufactures  and  agricidture,  equally  entangled 
the  minutest  roots  and  hranches  of  national  industry;  but  as 
the  source  of  evil  was  inveterate  no  remedy  could  he  expected 
from  any  single  isolated  measure,  nor  could  prejudice  be  over- 
come except  by  experience.  Leopold's  first  step  was  therefore 
to  work  out  commercial  liberty  branch  by  branch,  but  com- 
pletely ;  and  with  what  incipient  etfect  as  regarded  bread  lias 
been  partially  exhibited. 

Amongst  the  most  pernicious  maxims  of  republican  govern- 
ment was  that  of  unduly  favouring  Florence  at  any  cost,  the 
unsoundness  of  which  was  demonstrated  by  Leopold's  success- 
ful innovations  :  it  seems  a  plain,  and  by  the  ancients  a  generally 
received  maxim,  that  the  prosperity  of  no  country  ctm  ever  be 
permanent  if  depending  exclusively  on  commerce  and  manu- 
factures, whose  very  essence  is  inconstancy,  while  the  soil  offers 
a  slow  but  certain  and  lasting  source  of  public  wealth  and 
stability :  composed  as  it  is  of  a  multitude  of  small  posses- 
sions, each  of  which,  though  singly  insignificant,  like  the 
sands  of  the  sea  makes  one  fraction  of  a  vast  amount  of  pro- 
perty, (probably  exceeding  the  mere  trading  capital  of  any 
country)  land  must  ever  be  the  strongest  basis  of  national 
prosperity. 

The  order  and  general  purity  of  financial  administration, 
a  branch  which,  independent  of  [its  vexatious  and  inquisitorial 
character,  is  of  such  national  consequence,  came  almost  im- 
mediately under  consideration.  Leopold  gradually  reduced 
its  amount  to  the  lowest  possible  scale,  keeping  public  economy 
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and  retrenchment  hand  in  hand  with  waning  taxation  ;  and 
tills  from  a  well-founded  conviction  that  the  subject's  pocket 
w;is  ever  the  most  profitable  treasury  of  public  riches:  he 
was  not  one  of  those  who  maintained  that  high  taxation  be- 
came beneficial  when  its  amount  was  spent  hi  the  country ; 
he  well  knew  that  these  sums  were  not  re-spent  by  the  man 
who  earned  and  paid  them,  and  that  if  any  part  did  again 
reach  hira  it  could  only  be  by  a  second  turn  of  work  for  the  same 
money,  which  halved  his  gains  while  it  doubled  his  labour. 
The  abolition  of  every  contract  for  public  revenues  was  neces- 
sarily an  incipient  movement  towards  this  reform,  because  such 
conventions  left  evervthing  a  prey  to  the  farmers-general  and 
paralysed  the  sovereign's  power  of  ever  reducing  taxation.  This 
reason  however,  as  was  justly  observed  by  a  cotemporary  states- 
man, must  derive  its  weight  from  the  party  that  uses  it ; 
cogent  on  that  of  the  public,  but  deemed  of  little  value 
by  princes,  who  commonly  think  of  plant  in  fj,  rarely  of  clearing 
the  field  of  nationiJ  imposts.  That  such  was  the  case  in  both 
republican  and  IVIedician  times  is  proved  by  the  existence  of  a 
national  debt,  the  endless  source  of  taxation  and  most  serious 
ol)stacle  to  its  decrease ;  and  although  the  liquidation  of  this 
occupied  Leopold's  attention  during  his  whole  reign  and  a  great 
deal  was  accomplished,  he  was  still  unable  to  complete  the 
operation  ere  leaving  Tuscany. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  Florentme  debt  was  first 
contracted  in  1343  during  the  wars  with  Lucca  and  Pisa,  and 
that  certain  public  revenues  were  appropriated  to  pay  the  in- 
terest ;  but  at  no  time  were  any  eflicient  measures  taken  to 
secure  its  entire  discharge  :  on  the  contrary,  excuses  were  never 
wanting  either  from  necessity  or  extravagance  to  augment  it  on 
ver}^  prejudicial  but  indispensable  terms,  in  consequence  of  the 
growing  distrust  of  national  securities.  Whenever  money  was 
borrowed,  separate  Monti  or  public  stocks  were  created ;  but  each 
successively  diminished  national  credit  until  some  loans  were 
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contracted  at  forty-five  and  even  thirty-three  percent,  with  four- 
teen  and  fifteen  per  cent  of  annual  interest !  Wliile  this  cancer 
was  spreading,  tax  after  tax  fell  heavily  on  the  people,  and 
monied  men  were  seduced  by  such  gains  to  withdraw  from  trade 
and  tillage,  and  in  defiance  of  all  risk  invest  then'  capiUil  in  public 
securities.  Government  of  course  became  occasionally  bank- 
rupt, by  repeatedly  reducing  the  public  interest,  yet  was  some- 
times enabled  by  coercion  to  borrow  at  a  rate  so  low  as  to  pay 
old  creditoi-s  off  or  reduce  their  usance.  The  public  funds  thus 
assumed  the  form  of  lottery  whose  chances  were  well  consi- 
dered by  adventurers,  and  the  whole  debt  amounted  at  Leo- 
pold's accession  to  87,589,775  lire,  or  nearly  three  millions 
sterling :  an  enormous  sum  for  so  small  a  country  whose  revenues 
at  that  moment  were  only  '298, 000^  and  its  ordinary  expenses 
about  256,171/.  of  our  present  money  ! 

The  police,  or  what  is  commonly  called  the  Bunn  Governo, 
came  also,  perhaps  too  much,  under  the  Grand  Dukes  notice 
in  consequence  of  his  great  anxiety  rather  to  prevent  than 
punish  crime :  this  produced  a  keen  and  sly  investigation  of 
his  subjects'  moral  conduct  which  was  too  officiously  corrected 
while  his  own  behaviour  offered  many  vulnerable  points  for 
pubUc  reprehension.  He  had  a  weekly  account  given  to  him 
even  of  the  most  trifling  private  actions,  in  order  to  reprove, 
warn,  prevent,  or  punish  crime ;  but  besides  these  secret  minis- 
terial reports,  there  was  an  extensive  royal  correspondence 
^vith  private  mdividuals,  all  unacquainted  with  each  other  but 
their  existence  publicly  known,  so  that,  thus  checked,  extreme 
circumspection  and  the  most  scrupulous  veracity  became  indis- 
pensable, and  Leopold  was  rarely  deceived :  when  this  did  occur 
he  is  said  never  to  have  delayed  acknowledging  the  error  and 
making  full  reparation,  generally  accompanied  by  some  addi- 
tional recompense  *. 

*  Letter  from  P.  Ordini    to  Signore     in  possession  of  Marcliesc  Gino  Cap- 
R.  B.  Bartoli,  on  the  pooil  effected  in     poni. 
Valdinevole  by  Pietro  Leopoldo.   MS. 


An  attempt  to  justify  such  conduct  by  anything  but   its 
motives  would  be  preposterous,  and  any  endeavour  to  palliate  it 
absurd  ;  for  not  even  the  purity  of  those  motives,  the  good  use 
made  of  it,  the  absence  of  any  tyrannical  acts  resulting  from  it; 
nor  the  necessity,  as  a  foreigner  with  so  searching  a  reform 
before  him  of  men  manners  laws  habits  and  reHgion,  to  know 
almost  personally  each  individual  of  the  community ;  none  of 
these  can  excuse  such  a  violation  of  domestic  intimacy  and  con- 
fidence, or  be  equivalent  to  the  mischief  this  system  was  sure  to 
inthct  on  the  national  character  of  Tuscany.     Leopold  could 
hardly  have  expected  that  a  race  of  secret  informers  and  timid 
or  h}T)ocritical  subjects  would  become  virtuous  for  virtue  s  sake, 
or  ever  assume  that  bold  asperity  of  character  necessary  to  make 
them  appreciate  the  liberty  he  was  preparing  to  bestow :  he 
could  scarcely  reconcile  such  movements  with  his  own  estimate 
of  education  as  being  the  best  guarantee  for  morals,  and  therefore 
for  prevention  of  crime,  and  yet  he  was  secretly,  it  could  not  be 
unconsciously,  fostering  a  breacli  of  the  most  sacred  and  gen- 
tlest  associations  of  mankind.     Courage,  virtue,  frugality,  and 
moral   dignity,   not  suspicion  and  timidity,  are  necessary  to 
achieve   freedom  and  afterwards   preserve  it;  and    cupidity, 
luxury,  and  immorality,  whatever  may  be  the  national  spirit  iu 
other  things,  will  assuredly  lose  it  in  the  end. 

Amidst  all   financial   changes  public  pensioners   were   re- 
spected on  the  grounds  that  no  state  reformation  should  bring 
down  injustice  or  personal  ruin  on  those  who  had  deserved  well 
of  their  country,  a  maxim  which  honesty  will  never  dispute, 
when  such  men  can  be  identified.     But  with  all  his  taste  for 
economy  Leopold  was  far  too  generous  to  inquire  very  minutely 
mto  this  subject  amongst  the  smaller  pensioners:  his  system 
was  based  on  broad  views  of  permanent  and  general  advantage, 
not  on  those  petty  economical  insincerities  which  by  a  sacrifice 
of  much   helpless   hard-working  indigence    secure  applause 
from  faction  without  endangering  more  splendid  emoluments. 
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The   reformation   of  ecclesiastics  and  church  discipline   was 
another   and   most   important   part   of  his  scheme,    for  the 
state  of  ignorance  servility  and  licentiousness  of  hoth  religious 
sexes  was  then  melancholy  :  full  one-third  of  the  land  helonged 
to  them,  yet  from  unequal  apportionment  the  priesthood  was 
insufificiently  maintained.      Their  actual  ratio  to  laymen  was 
estimated  at  three  per  cent ;  and  taking  in  males  and  females 
of  every  class,  they  amounted  to  twenty-two  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight  parasitic  plants  clinging  to  the  national 
resources.    A  large  sum  would  indeed  have  heen  requisite  to  main- 
tain seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-seven  secular  priests 
of  superior,  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-one  of  infe- 
rior rank,  hesides  two  thousand  foiu*  hundred  and  thirty-threr 
regulars,  and   one    thousand  six  hundred  and    twenty-seven 
religious  lay  hrethren  distributed  in  two  hundred  and  thirteen 
convents  I  and  if  we  add  seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy 
nuns  immured  in  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  nunneries  we  may 
conceive  what  a  mass  of  human  passions  was  thus  turned  from  its 
legitimate  channels  to  those  of  discontent  or  unbridled  licentious- 
ness ;  to  say  nothingof  the  requisite  hypocrisy !   In  Florence  alone 
were  three  hundred  and  twenty  churches  scarcely  three  hundred 
paces  apart ;  and,  as  is  confidently  averred,  occupyhig  half  the 
ground  on  which  the  city  stood  ;  all  too  enjoying  the  right  of 
sanctuary  as  well   as  many  other  privileges  presumptuously 
claimed  by  Rome,  and  successively  established  by  the  weakness 
of  sovereigns,  papal  bulls,   and  ecclesiastical  lawyers.     One 
of  the  first  objects  of  Leopold,  who  had  himself  been  edu- 
cated for  the  church,  was  to  separate  spiritual  and  temporal 
power,  meddling  as  little  as  possible  with  the  former  but  pro- 
liibiting  its   slightest  interference  with  the  latter;  yet  while 
rendering  due  respect  within  the  sacred  precincts,  he  resolved 
to  maintain  a  firm  position  without,  and  preserve  the  secular 
government  from  every  spiritual  encroachment.     Ready  to  aid 
in  promoting  the  real  duties  of  episcopacy,  he  withdrew  all 


confidence  from  political  intriguers;   such  conduct  he  said  was 
foreign  to  the  sacred  calling,  and  could  never  augment  the  respecta- 
Idlity  of  Christ  s  ministers,  a  character  which  bishops  were  bound 
to  support,  if  it  were  only  to  gain  public  confidence  and  reve- 
rence from  their  flock.     Humane  in  heart,   mentally  active, 
and  opposed  to  superstition,  Leopold  maintained  a  constant  and 
ri^'id  superintendence  over  convents  and  monastic  vows  and 
cunsiderably  modified  the  latter :  that  of  the  novice  he  esteemed 
;i  matter  of  pure  conscience ;  but  a  solemn  irrevocable  vow 
lu  abide  by  the  rules  of  any  order,  presupposed  the  reciprocal 
engagement  of  that  order  to  maintain  the  individual  by  a  parti- 
cipation of  its  benefits,  while  government  by  acknowledging 
its  legal  existence  tacitly  bound  itself  to  protect  them  both. 
Moreover  in  permitting  the  renunciation  of  those  duties  due  by 
.very  citizen  to  the  commonwealth,  and  assuming  the  task  of 
distributing  them  amongst  persons  not  so  bound,  in  addition  to 
their  natural  share,  government  virtually  authorized  the  indi- 
vidual votary's  withdrawiil  from  liis  public  obligations  to  the 
state,  which  state  being  the  real  source  of  such  institutions,  the 
last  solemn  vow  could  not  legally  be  taken  without  its  full  con- 
sent and  according  to  certain  regidations.     On  this  principle 
he  argued  and  acted,  and  with  a  degree  of  energy  that  soon 
diminished  religious  societies  and  reformed  them  all ;  to  the 
great  discomposure  of  the  Vatican. 

Probably  no  church  establishment  ever  needed  regeneration 
more  than  that  of  Tuscany  at  this  period :  from  accounts  still 
extant  it  seems  as  if  all  the  most  revolting  crimes  of  man 
were  concentrated  there,  either  as  peculiar  attributes  of  the 
priesthood  or  of  those  malefactors  to  whom  they  gave  shelter 
and  encouragement.  Almost  every  European  state  except  Tus- 
"■any  had  abolished  or  modified  tlie  right  of  sanctuary,  she 
iilone  continued  to  make  the  temple  a  den  of  thieves  and  give 
to  the  whole  brood  of  crime  a  congenial  asylum  amongst  its  in- 
mates. Robbers,  murderers,  poisoners,  ravishers  and  fratricides 
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caroused  in  the  sanctuar}-,  and  with  hacchanalian  shouts  inter- 
rupted public  orisons  :  the  people  were  vainly  indij^^uant  and 
scarcely  safe,  for  they  were  occasionally  attacked  and  wounded 
by  these  miscreants,  even  while  performing  religious  duties.   At 
night  the  latter  rushed  out  to  plunder;  next  morning  the  churches 
became  markets  for  the  sale  of  their  booty,  and  the  sacred  por- 
ticos so  many  sties  of  lasciviousness.     In  the  convents  such 
ruffians  were  still  more  welcome  because  more  easily  controlled: 
their  labour  was  useful,  their  agency  convenient  to  cloistral 
prurience,  and  at  Santo  Spirito  a  private  chamber  in  the  apart- 
ments of  the  noviciate  was  most  lujspitably  bestowed  on  one 
who  had  attempted  to  murder  his  own  brother !     With  such 
examples  and  encouragement,  a  generid  demoralization  of  the 
people  is  no  marvel,  and  the  clergy  exhibited  scenes  so  revolt- 
'm<i  as  to  be  scarcely  credible  were  thev  not  so  well  authenti- 
Gated  as  to  dispel  every  doubt:  hy[>ocnr.y  licentiousness,  abuse 
of  the  confessiontd  for  the  purpose  of  female  seduction ;  the 
corniptiou  of  every  moral  and  religious  feeling  in  the  nuns  by 
visiting  friars  of  their  own  order,  besides  many  other  instances 
of  contamination,  are  too  gross  to  be  more  minutely  noticed. 
We  are  especially  told  that  amongst  a  crowd  of  other  delin- 
quents, no  less  than  twelve  monks  and  priests  were  punished 
¥vithin   three  years,  from   17G5   to   1707  for   rape,  robber}-, 
attempts  to  poison,  assassination,  smuggling,  forgery,  seduc- 
tion of  female  penitents,  keeping  gambling  houses,  and  sale 
of  church  property ;  all  of  which  seem  to  have  been  favourite 
ecclesiastical  vices,  and  all  protected  by  pontifical  authority! 
Piero  Pacchiani  the  prior  of  San  Marlino  a   Castel  Franco 
seduced   several   of  liis    penitents   and   made   a   brothel  of 
the  vestr}',  yet  was  defended,  sent  back  from  Home,  and  by  the 
pope's  command  even  resumed  his  confessional   duties  until 
Leopold  expelled  him!     In  the  midst  of  this  pollution  the 
rural  clergy  of  inferior  rank,  the  real  working  pastoi*s,  were 
dragging  on  a  wretched  existence  through  want  of  means,  and 


timidly  looked  to  government  for  justice :  the  slender  stipend 
of  these  poor  clergymen  precluded  all  almsgiving  and  impeded 
instruction  in  the  rural  districts,  because  no  man  of  education 
would  submit  to  such  penury  if  any  other  means  of  life  were 
practicable*.  It  therefore  became  necessary-  not  only  to  pro- 
\itie  a  fair  maintenance  for  these  priests,  but  also  for  the 
incumbents  of  such  benefices  as  had  a  right  to  ecclesiastical 
tithes  the  immediate  abolition  of  which  was  under  considera- 
tion ;  for  Leopold  argued  that  no  pastor  should  be  subjected 
to  the  hatred  of  his  parishioners  by  levying  his  stipend  in 
so  unpopular  a  mode ;  nor  should  he  break  through  that 
decorum  which  ought  to  be  inseparable  from  his  sacred  cha- 
racter, by  any  mdiscretion  or  apparent  venality  f. 

Amongst  a  multiplicity  of  administrative  bodies,  the  muni- 
-ipal  magistracies,  corporations,  and  provincial  governments 


*  Do  Potter,  "  Memolres  tJe  SripUm 
Ricci,  Eveque  de  Pustok  tt  PratOy' 
composed   from    the    original    inanu- 
H Tij»ts  of  that  prelate  and  accompanied 
by  other  curious  documents.     This  is 
u  dry  but  valuable  work  and  of  great 
authority,    as    exhibiting    the    views 
and  opinions  of  that  worthy  bishop, 
lADpold's  most  zealous  and  active  co- 
ailjutor  in  ecclesiastical  reform.  These 
locumcnts  are  the  more  valuable  be- 
ause  by  one  of  those  unjustifiable  acts 
't  arbitrary  power  so  common  in  des- 
[•otic  states,  all  the  political  papers  of 
'hat  prelate  have  since,  as  is  said,  been 
tTcibly  seized  by  the  reigning  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  along  with   other 
valuable  MSS.  of  Ricci's  ancestor  the 
'I'ltbrated  Macchiavelli.  Bishop  Ricci's 
nephew  was  first  offered  a  price  for  all 
tlie   MSS.  by   the    sovereign,  which 
was  refused  :    the  next  step  was  to 
«'nd  a  party  of  police  to  Ricci's  house 
M<l  despoil  it  of  these  valuable  papers 
^-cording  to  all  the  forms  of  legal  des- 
potism, and  they  are  consequently  now 


lost    to    the   world,  saving  what    De 
Potter  has  haj>pily  published.     Yet  in 
thus  acting    Leopold   II.   did  not  go 
much  beyond  "  his  last : "  to  be  sure 
he  violated  the  rights  of  private  pro- 
perty which  all  rulers  are  bound  to 
protect;    but   this  only  exhibits   the 
real  character  of  absolute  governments 
for  the  benefit  of  tlieir  advocates  and 
admirers,  and  lucky  are  the  subjects 
of  desjM.tism  who  have  only  such  acts 
to  complain  of!     True,  it  is  an  auda- 
cious and  tyrannical  crushing  of  every 
right    of    property,    but    only    in    a 
small  way  ;  and  so  the  principle  may  be 
blinked  altogether,  especially  as  a  con- 
sideration was  previously  offered  and 
refused.     But  such  "  Coups  d^Etat " 
will  happen  in  arbitrary  govenaments 
where,  as  in  Tuscany,  the  prince  makes 
and  administers  the  laws,  for  he  only 
lal»ours  in  his  vocation.      "  *Tis  my 
vocation  Hal.'"' 

t  Rendimento  di  Conti  da  Pietro  Leo- 
poldo,p.  83, "  Goremo  delta  Toscana:' 
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throughout  Tuscany  which  formed  a  sort  of  framework  for 
national  representation,  were  amongst  the  most  prominent 
objects  of  Leopoldine  refonns  -.  the  ser^•ile  dependence  in  whicli 
they  were  lield  by  the  Xine  and  otlier  tribunals,  together  with 
their  lost  power  of  self-regulated  local  taxation  and  municipal 
affairs,  were  pomts  requiring  immediate  attention,  as  most  closely 
connected  with  the  formation  of  a  constitutional  monarchy. 

Such  were  the  principal  objects  on  which  the  Grand  Duk. 
of  Tuscany  s  mind  fixed  its  attention  at  an  age  when  most 
youths  are  still  under  tutelage  or  plunged  in  the  seductive  stream^ 
of  thoughtless  pleasure  ;    and  although  there  are  some  who 
affect  to  question  his  sincerity  about  constitutional  reform,  still 
no  real  douV)t  exists  of  the  great  and  final  object,  namely  tht 
establishment  of  national  liberty  on  a  pennanent  basis  by  ex- 
alting hereditaiy  despotism  to  the  more  honourable  post  of  a 
free  people's  chief  magistrate  with  public  opinion  fur  his  throne 
To  this  end  was  directed  ever\'  preparatory  measure  of  reform. 
yet  so  little  was  Leopold  understood,  according  to  Francesco 
hianni,  that  '*  perhaps  about  three  individuals  amongst  all  the 
Tuscans  were  aware  that  his  real  views  in  emancipating  the 
several  communities  were    merely  to  prepare   for  a  greater 
enter[)rise." 

Ages  had  rolled  away  since  the  last  shout  of  liberty  rang 
through  the  streets  of  Florence  :  the  sound  had  ceased,  an.l 
even  its  echoes  had  died  away  in  the  atmosphere  of  more  dis- 
tant and  congenial  regions  ;  nay  the  very  name  itself,  empty 
and  unsubstantial  as  it  was,  now  only  attracted  the  antiquanan  > 
notice  as  liavnng  been  once  ftimiliar  in  the  ears  of  Tuscany ! 
Yet  all  men  are  by  nature  made  for  freedom  because  all  are 
endowed  with  the  taste  and  capacity  to  enjoy  it ;  but  circum- 
stances fre(|uently  modify  and  even  paralyse  this  faculty  and 
the  same  form  or  measure  of  liberty  which  suits  the  character  of 
one  nation  may  be  entirely  unsuited  to  another,  until  duly  pre- 
pared for  its  reception.     The  English  constitution  is  no  more 


adapted  to  the  idiosyncrasy  of  Tartar  tribes  than  that  of  the 
United  States  is  to  the  Indians  of  America,  yet  these  hordes 
may  in  time  be  taught  to  appreciate  the  excellence  of  either. 
The  essence  of  old  Italian  liberty  consisted  in  the  citizen  s 
having  a  voice  in  constituting  the  government  which  ruled  him 
together  with  the  right  of  sliaring  its  honours,  and  thus  iai  he 
was  free.  But  this  right  was  exercised  only  by  a  limited  number 
to  whom  the  rest  were  subject,  and  though  personally  free,  had  no 
[.olitical  power :  the  liberty  of  such  republics  was  therefore 
a  mere  faculty  of  mling  for  the  interest  of  faction  while  the 
nation  submitted  to  their  decrees,  which  were  beneficial  or 
otherwise  according  as  individual  or  party  interests  agreed 
^•ith  those  of  the  community.  The  tlu-ori/  of  liberty,  as  now 
understood  and  professed,  and  even  partially  practised;  on  the 
contrary  consists  in  universal  freedom,  personal  security,  po- 
litical power,  and  attention  to  public  prosperity;  or  to  use 
Beccaria's  expression;  "The  greatest  good  oi  the  greatest 
number,"  in  whatever  that  may  be  generally  acknowledged  to 
consist  *.     Again,  the  slave,  or  the  long-oppressed  subject  of  a 

•  The  following  pithy  observations  on 
the   above   passage  were   made    by  a 
laJy:    "The  phrase,  'Greatest  yood 
ot  the  fp'catcst  number;  has  been  at- 
tarked  (I   think   unjustly)  for  being 
indefinite.  The  very  nature  of  general 
nilcs  is  to  be  indefinite,  since  a  general 
rule  can  be  formed  only  by  casting  out 
all  minor  particularities  w-hich  consti- 
tute definitencss.    The  rule  'Seek the 
'jreatcst  good  of  the  r/reafcst  number; 
IS  not  more  indefinite  than,  or  even  so 
indefinite  as,  '  JSak  to  do  justke:    In 
i'oth  cases  the  thing  that  is  most  use- 
Tul  to  the  greatest  number,  and  the 
tlimg  that  is  most  just  must  be  sought 
tor  and  reasoned  out  by  human  sagacity 
and  experience,  like  all  other  truths  ; 
exposed  like  them  to  the  possibility  of 
njistake,  but  capable  like  them  of  being 


gradually  cleared.     The  value  of  this 
rule,  and  of  all  general  rules  is,  that  it 
directs  and  fixes  our  aim;  not  that 
the  rule  pretends  to  tell,  or  can  possi- 
bly tell,  what  specific  measures  are  to 
be  taken  in  each  case.     To  introduce 
a  principle  that  directs  human  inten- 
tion or  efi'ort  beneficially  is  as  much 
as  can  be  done  by  any  general  maxim 
viewed  in  this  light.     The  maxim  in 
question  is  one  of  the  wisest  and  most 
practical  that   ever  was  framed;   for 
who   can   doubt   that   a   government 
steadily   actuated    by   this    principle, 
whatever  might  be  its  miscalculations 
in  individual  instances,  would  gradually 
attain  more  perfection  than  by  adher- 
ing   to   any   system    of    government 
elaborately  and  rigidly  defined  for  any 
given  people  at  any  given  time  ?    To 
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despotic  race  has  his  nature  changed  by  the  pelrific  influence  of 
autocracy ;  he  forgets  the  dignity  as  he  has  been  deprived  of 
the  rights  of  man,  and  is  therefore  unfit  to  be  suddenly  tiiisted 
with  the  power  of  self-government. 

Tuscany  was  in  the  latter  class  :  of  no  great  extent,  and 
homogeneous  in  manners,  laws,  language,  chai'acter  and  rehgion. 
the  task  of  forming  a  suitable  constitution  became  greaUy 
facilitated ;  but  the  main  difficidty  was  to  mould  that  people 
into  such  a  frame  of  mind  and  moral  capacity  for  freedom  as 
would  render  them  worthy  keepers  of  so  precious  a  charge,  and 
with  the  expectation,  like  the  talent  in  h(dy  writ,  of  its  being 
duly  valued  and  improved.     Conceiving  that  errors  in  govern- 
ment are  always  more  sensibly  felt  by  the  governed  than  the 
governors,   and  more  justly  pondered  too  ;  the  Grand  Duke 
^•ter  nmch  observation   and  reflection,  mentally  transported 
liimself  amongst  the  various  classes  of  Tuscany,  and  to  his  owii 
euhghtened  understanding  added,  principally  through  his  pri- 
vate information,  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  most  familiar 
wants  and  feelings  of  his  subjects.     As  sovereign  of  a  petty 
state  he  possessed  not  the  means,  had  he  been  so  disposed,  to 
run  the  usual  extravagant  race  of  European  princes ;  but  he 
had  a  fair  field  for  practical  wisdom  and  beneficence,  and  lost 
no  time  in  its  cultivation.     It  was  nevertheless  difficult  to  con- 
vince a  nation  so  accustomed  to  royal  oppression  that  the  real 
interests  of  prince,  people,  and  private  citizen,  were  compatible, 
and  capable  of  being  compressed  into  one  simple  whole  wiUi  re- 
ciprocal benefit  and  general  prosperity  :  wherefore,  to  stimulate 
individual  cooperation  in  objects  of  universal  good,  freedom  of 
thought,  public  discussion,  and  unfettered  action  were  indispens- 
able, and  for  this  the  whole  municipal  system  was  reorganized  and 

prove   that   it  would,  it  seems   only  maintenance  of  the  old  forms  conies 

necessary  to  obscne,   that  when  the  within  the  rule  of  the  greatest  go«>d  ot 

stability  of  f..nn8  to   whirh  a  nation  the  greatest  number  quite  as  trul)  a* 

has    been    inured    cannot    be   shaken  the  rertifiration  of  old  abuses  does  m 

without  doinc  more  harm   than  their  other  ousts. ' 
amendment  would  do  good  ;  then  the 


the  administration  of  its  finances  with  all  other  local  business 
left  to  the  communities,  unchecked  eitlier  by  government  or  anv 
extraneous  magistracy. 

These  were  designed  to  be  primary  assemblies  in  the  future 
national  meetings  of  a  constitutional  representation ;  but  as 
the  people  were  unprepared  to  look  beyond  the  small  wheels 
and  springs  of  local  business  to  their  universal  combination 
for  greater   purposes,   it   became  necessaiy  to  discipline  the 
public  mind  by  placing  within  the  general  view  certain  lumi- 
nous points  of  common  advantage,  such  as  would  be  simulta- 
neously obsened  and  their  meaning  become  self-evident  to  the 
whole  nation.     Amongst  these  was  the  perfect  liberty  of  trade 
and  the  free  disposal  of  private  property;  both  of  them  great  steps 
towards  Tuscan  prosperity  and  worthy  of  general  confidence  : 
the  equalizing  of  evenbody  before  the  law,  a  consequence  of 
judicial  and  forensic  refonn,  was  also  well  understood  by  the 
humbler  classes  of  a  people  who  had  long  been  incredulous 
about  even  the  existence  of  justice  in  the  scheme  of  national 
government.     Another  of  these  elementaiy  points  of  general 
comprehension  was  the  crush  of  feudal  power  and  the  reduction 
of  those  who  possessed  it  to  the  vanity  of  a  name,  while  the 
abolition  of  entails  and  consequent  emancipation  of  property 
gave  an  impetus  to  its  circulation  which  was  beneficially  felt  and 
univei-sally  acknowledged.     The  demolition  of  every  exclusive 
privilege  that  related  to  magisterial  honours  or  civic  distinction 
iu  the  Florentine  citizenship  ;  the  dissolution  of  trade  coi*pora- 
tions  with  all  their  load   of  statutes;    an  extension   of  the 
regency's  law  against  the  acquisition  of  lands  in  mortmain,  and 
the  subjecting  of  ecclesiastical  possessions  to  the  same  taxes  as 
lay  property ;  were  all  benefits  too  plain  and  too  general  to  be 
easily  undervalued  or  misconceived,  but  the  abolition  of  impri- 
sonment for  debt  was  not  so  generally  owned  as  an  improve- 
ment.    It  was  especially  opposed  l)y  the  mercantile  city  of 
Leghorn,  and  secretly  by  some  of  the  ministers  themselves, 
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whose  machinations  never  ceased  until  Ferdinand  the  Third's 
accession,  when  they  succeeded   in   procuring  its  reestabhsh- 

ment. 

The  connexion  existing  between  provincial  courts  and  metro- 
politan tribunals  was  so  managed  as  to  fall  into  the  proposed 
constitutional  organization  without  need  of  change,  and  most  of 
the  financial  prohibitive  laws  and  monopolies  were  swept  off 
with  the  revenue  lease. 

The  management  of  public  debt  was  entirely  altered,  and 
a  certiiin  number  of  private  accounts  opened  between  national 
debtors  and  creditors  based  on  the  property-tax  to  wliich  each 
of  them  was  liable :  by  this,  most  of  its  machinery  expense 
and  abusas  were  to  a  certain  extent  abated,  and  each  person 
might  redeem  the  tax  on  his  real  property  by  paying  up  an 
equivalent  in  principal  to  his  state  creditor,  a  point  that  could 
not  have  been  previously  accomplished.    This  was  far  from  being 
a  popular  act  but  deemed  necessary  for  the  intended  constitu- 
tion ;  because  Leopold  anticipated  either  an  abuse  of  power  in 
the  hands  of  feeble  or  wicked  princes  and  ministers,  if  a  national 
debt  were  subject  to  their  irresponsible  management ;  or  else 
the  exposure  of  a  weak  but  well-intentioned  sovereign  to  public 
odium  for  an  act  that  might  only  have  been  sanctioned  through 
ignorance.     But  his  principal  reason  was  because  he  intended 
to  make  the  prohibition  of  any  pul)lic  debt  a  fmidamental  article 
in  the  new  constitution  ;  and  he  never  expected  that  an  infant 
legislature  would  have  either  the  knowledge  or  energy  requisite 
to  grapple  with  an  evil  so  ancient,  popular,  and  convenient. 
Ferdinand  111.  restored  the  national  debt  administration  to 
government,  and  by  this  Tuscany  was  supposed  to  have  been 
injured,  as  well  as  by  the  simultaneous  alterations  of  Leopolds 
criminal  code ;  when,  as  Gianni  asserts,  "  the  will  of  those  com- 
posing the  law  courts,  and  their  agents,  became  its  interpreters 
and  regulators  ;  so  that  the  administration  of  criminal  justice  in 
Tuscany  deserved  praise  only  when  executed  by  public  prose- 


cutors and  judges  who  were  guided  by  religion  and  honour  '  *. 
But  even  to  Leopold  himself  the  promulgation  of  this  code  was 
beset  with  troubles,  nor  was  it  until  after  much  laborious  inves- 
tigation, nmch  interested  and  disgusting  opposition,  and  a  most 
difficult  reconciliation  of  opinions,  that  he  was  finally  enabled 
to  publish  it  even  in  an  imperfect  shape,  nteuding  to  complete 
it  in  the  first  national  legislature.  He  charged  himself  more 
readily  with  the  compilation  of  this  code  because  he  foresaw 
many  obstacles  to  the  carrying  of  such  a  reform  through  an 
assembly  of  popular  representatives  still  imbued  with  ancient 
forms  with  all  their  abuses  injustice  and  chicaner}^  which  were 
sure  to  find  numerous  advocates  amongst  the  learned  deputies. 

This  code  was  nevertheless  hailed  by  the  general  plaudits  of 
Europe,  but  not  imitated  ;  and  though  characterized  by  wisdom 
benevolence  and  justice  was  far  from  faultless ;  the  dexterity 
of  lawyers  soon  multiplied  its  defects  to  such  a  degree  that  in- 
stead of  being  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  ready  for  presentation 
at  the  first  national  assembly  and  constitutionally  adopted, 
it  had  been  so  corrupted  by  a  dexterous  infusion  of  those 
ancient  customs,  which  the  object  was  to  abolish,  that  a  whole 
volume  of  commentaries  scarcely  restored  its  original  purity ! 

The  great  obstacle  to  :dl  Leopold's  reforms  was  the  national 
••haracter,  more  especially  that  of  the  Florentines ;  who  with 
much  natural  good  feeling  were  vain,  negligent,  suspicious, 
disunited  ;  fonder  of  words  than  facts  or  deeds,  procrastinating, 
always  discordant  in  sentiments,  and  with  too  much  distrust 
of  each  other  ever  to  combine  long  together  for  any  common 
object;  the  gain  of  the  moment  ever  obscuring  future  and 
lietter  prospects,  and  the  ephemeral  amusement  of  the  day 
being  always  preferred  to  the  comforts  of  years.  With  such 
unsteadiness    it   became    almost    impossible   to    unite   them 

*  "  Memorie  sulla  Costituzione  di  Storia  del  suo  Regno  in  Toscana," 
Governo  immaginata  dal  Gran-Duca  da  Francesco  Gianni.  Printed  without 
Pictro  Leopoldo  I**.    Per  servire  alia     his  name,  but  never  published.  (1 832). 
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permanently  in  associations  for  general  advantage,  wherefore 
government  authority  was  commonly  essential  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  any  combination,  even  for  their  own  individual  benefit. 
Well  aware  of  these  defects ;  for  intellectual  dullness  is  not 
one  of  their  imperfections;    the  Flurentines  were   anciently 
accustomed  to  put   themselves  under  foreign  dictators,  and 
submit  to  compulsion  after  rejecting  persuasion :  the  whole 
course  of  their  liistory  and  institutions  confnins  this ;  their  own 
writers  acknowledge  it ;  and  while  it  still  fonibly  strikes  the 
stranger,  it  is  lamented  by  the  more  enlightened  and  energetic 
|)ortion  of  the  native  community.     The  unprejudiced  foreigner 
regrets  it,  for  he  detects  in  them  a  latent  mass  of  talent  and 
energy  which  wants  only  opportunity  cultivation  and  encourage- 
ment to  blaze  forth ;  he  perceives  an  innate  benevolence  occa- 
sionally welling  out  in  natural  gentleness,  and  showing  what  is 
concealed  within  ;  he  feels  Tuscan  politeness  ere  he  sees  it ;  it 
does  not  obtnide,  but  springs  from  natural  jimiability,  graceful 
without  seeking  to  be  so  :  he  sees  a  native  taste  for  refined  and 
intellectual  pleiisures  rather  than  for  grosser  diversions,  and  this 
descending  even  to  the  lowest  classes  of  society :  he  in  short  sees 
manv  virtues  hidinj^  many  faults,  and  he  finds  as  he  does  else- 
where,  the  same  person  in  two  conflicting  aspects,  as  the  keen 
uncompromising  stickler  for  his   bond,  perhap>  a  little  more; 
and  the  kind  obliging  friend  when  money  is  not  immediately  in 
question. 

Draining  and  embanking  were  placed  by  the  republic  in 
charge  of  various  magistracies,  and  though  almost  exclusively 
for  private  benefit,  which  should  have  created  unions  inde- 
pendent of  government,  was  so  neglected  through  local  con- 
tentions as  to  demand  governments  interference  on  public 
principles ;  then  the  whole  authority  necessarily  fell  to  the 
ministers,  but  unmixed  with  national  administration.  When  in- 
creased wants  and  improvements  gave  more  labour  and  import- 
ance   to  these  operations    the   abuses   of  subordhiate   otlices 
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l)ecame  palpable  to  everj^  landed  proprietor,  and  fresh  works 
and  fresh  taxes  were  found  necessary  to  stave  off  further 
injury :  loud  complaints  then  broke  forth  about  the  accumula- 
tion of  debt,  and  a  petition  was  preferred  against  existing  griev- 
ances with  prayers  for  future  protection.  The  Regency,  in 
wliose  time  most  of  this  occurred,  immediately  placed  every 
petty  local  office  under  the  Minister  of  Finance,  whereupon 
the  petitioners  congratidated  each  other  and  expected  much 
from  their  defrauders  being  so  rigidly  controlled. 

For  some  yeara  they  fancied  themselves  individually  bene- 
fited ;  but  government  while  silently  maintaining  each  work  in 
order  kept  a  running  account  against  the  several  proprietors 
who  thus  became  unexpectedly  involved  in  debt  without  their 
own  knowledge  or  consent.  New  and  general  disgust  arose 
amongst  them  when  a  yearly  contribution  was  demanded  for 
the  interest  of  these  debts  and  the  landowners  found  themselves 
suddenly  burdened  with  a  permanent  additional  tax,  which 
was  gradually  extended  to  every  drain  and  river  in  Tuscany 
under  some  of  those  numerous  pretences  that  are  ever  ready 
when  public  convenience  or  private  interest  wants  a  dip  into 
the  pockets  of  the  people.  Thus  by  pure  local  disagreement  an 
appeal  from  the  landholders  to  goveniment  became  expedient 
and  even  necessary,  but  ended  in  private  debt,  the  loss  of 
control  over  their  own  expenditure,  and  the  general  increase 
of  a  permanent  taxation. 

In  this  situation  of  affairs  the  young  Prince  was  persuaded, 
^\•ithout  sufficient  knowledge,  to  form  a  numerous  board  called 
the  Chamber  of  Communities,  to  which  was  referred  the 
management  of  all  civil  business  as  well  as  that  of  roads  drains 
and  rivers  :  this  proved  a  fertile  source  of  intrigue  and  pecula- 
tion ;  of  more  confusion,  expense  and  oppression  to  the  communi- 
ties, and  total  negligence  about  the  especial  object  committed 
to  its  charge.  Leopold  was  at  last  undeceived,  and  after  long 
and  close  application  finally  c^n'ected  this  error  by  restoring  to 
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each  of  the  bodies  interested,  the  free  management  of  its  own 
works,  \vith  the  respective  debts  and  credits  as  far  as  they  could 
be  ascertained  amidst  so  confused  a  mass  of  previous  admmis- 
rmtions.  This  boon  was  joyfully  received ;  for  a  while  the 
pe.jple  worked  well  together,  and  their  public  exertions  pros- 
pered  ;  but  soon  that  discord  and  negligence  which,  says  Gianni, 
"are  co-natural  to  the  Tuscan  character  and  habits,  began  to 
appear,  as  if  to  prove  how  far  removed  that  nation  still  was  from 
the  social  spirit,  and  the  inclination  to  assist  the  common  objects  of 
an  association  united  fur  general  interests. "  Wherefore  the  mo- 
ment that  Ferdinand  III.  was  known  to  be  guided  by  ministerial 
influence  alone,  swarms  of  petitions  came  flying  in  from  those 
very  persons  who  had  before  complained  of  the  crown's  inter- 
ference, pmying  to  be  re-placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  that 
.same  office  from  which  Leopold  had  with  so  much  labour  deli- 
vered them  :  such  were  the  unsteady  materials  on  which  he 
was  desirous  of  raising  a  solid  fabric  of  national  liberty  *  ! 

The  commercial  administration  of  a  country  requires  assist- 
ance, perhaps  beyond  any  other  branch,  from  the  united  mass 
of  national  intelligence  :  the  most  able  minister  cannot  possibly 
undersUmd  all  its  variety  of  detail,  or  be  competent  alone  to 
regulate  the  barometrical  scale  of  duties,  without  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  every  mercantile  relation  of  his  country  both  in 
its  direct  and  lateral  bearings,  or  without  keeping  a  constant 
watch  upon  those  commercial  aberrations  that  the  inconstancy  of 
trade  is  continually  exhibiting.  The  duties  which  are  easily 
paid  to-day  may  to-morrow  be  insufferable,  and  the  sudden 
infliction  of  an  imprudent  tax  may  paralyse  industry  and 
engender  ruin,  for  as  in  the  human  frame  a  slight  disorder  of 
the  internal  organs  is  immediately  felt,  so  any  disturbance, 
even  of  the  smallest  springs  and  wheels  of  commerce,  checks 
and  impedes  its  general  movement. 

The  regulation  of  customs  was  therefore  one  of  the  most 

*  F.  C!iai:ni,  Mcmorie  sulla  Costituzione,  &c*,  p.  20. 
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ilifficult  but  zealously  pursued  objects  of  Leopold,  and  to  ini- 
tiate the  people  in  this  important  branch  of  general  interests 
he  compiled  a  new  system  of  administration  and  duties  which 
aiming  at  extreme  clearness  and  simplicity  left  no  room  for 
official  cunning  to  impose  on  ignorance  or  entangle  the 
unwary.  A  few  sheets  of  paper  enumerating  the  difierent 
kinds  of  goods  on  which  duties  were  payable  with  the  amount 
(tf  each,  all  in  the  simplest  nomenclature,  were  accordingly 
published :  they  directed  the  merchant  to  lodge  his  goods  in 
the  custom-house,  where  the  duty  was  generally  paid  by  weight. 
or  according  to  quality  and  quantity.  All  export  and  provincial 
transit  duties  were  simultaneously  abolished,  so  that  half  the 
labour  and  all  the  vexations  at  once  vanished  and  both  time 
and  cost  were  saved  to  every  party :  the  cessation  of  transit- 
iluties  left  only  those  that  were  payable  at  the  frontier,  which 
franking  all  merchandise  throughout  Tuscany  rendered  internal 
|»rovincial  custom-houses  useless  and  dispersed  a  flock  of  cor- 
morants who,  from  the  meanest  official  dmdge  to  the  highest 
I'unctionaiy  of  corruption,  joined  in  one  intense  unmitigated 
scream  against  reform.  Gloomy  predictions  were  opposed  to 
the  clearest  calculations  of  probability ;  and,  by  an  audaciously 
nsserted  defalcation  of  revenue,  would  perhaps  have  succeeded 
m  scaring  a  feebler  intellect  and  less  determined  man  :  even 
Leopold,  linn  and  absolute  as  he  was,  carried  his  point  with 
extreme  difficulty  agauist  the  general  uproar :  several  prepara- 
tory acts  were  designedly  retarded,  neglected,  or  coldly  executed 
by  subordinates  and  secret  enemies,  so  as.  to  prevent  a  complete 
development  of  this  measure,  and  he  ascended  the  imperial 
throne  without  satisfactorily  accomplishing  it. 

So  arduous  a  reformation,  which  embraced  "so  many  objects 
of  inveterate  habit,  so  many  sources  of  profitable  abuse,  and 
which  deprived  the  shop  of  the  finance-minister  and  his  minions 
of  much  agreeable  duty,"  could  scarcely  have  succeeded  in  a 
new  assembly,  the  representative  of  a  nation  "  accustomed  to 
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regard  public  ottice  as  a  private  counter  unci  the  exchequer  as  a 
«-ow  which,  according  to  the  Florentine  proverb,  '  He  that 
'  cannot  find  the  wdij  to  milk  must  be  a  simpleton  '  "  *.  Where- 
fore Leopold  resolved  to  employ  his  despotic  power  in  bringing 
everything  to  a  state  tit  to  begin  work,  and  when  once  in  full 
action  leave  the  completion  to  expeiionce,  petitions,  and  discus- 
sion in  a  national  legislature.  Ferdinand  the  Third's  accession 
was  the  signal  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  for  an  adultera- 
tion of  Lei)iK)ld's  reforms,  and  a  fresh  scale  of  duties  in  the  very 
spirit  of  ancient  abuse  and  depending  on  the  will  of  the  ministry, 
was  offered  to  the  young  inexperienced  sovereign  as  the  perfec- 
tion of  his  father's  works  I 

As  a  further  step  towards  clearing  the  new  constitution  ui 
undue  influence,  all  private  crown  property  was  administered  by 
a  department  distinct  from  that  of  public  revenue  :  this,  as  far 
as  it  went,  was  to  meet  the  household  expense,  and  became 
subject  to  law  and  taxation  like  any  other  private  property  ; 
but  even  so  disinterested  an  act  was  secretly  and  artfully 
thwarted  by  a  portion  of  the  ministry,  especially  that  of  linance  : 
Leopold  nevertheless  remained  steady  in  his  course,  being  fully 
resolved  not  to  intrust  so  large  a  part  of  the  revenue  to  any  minis- 
ter uncontrolled  by  the  legislature.  No  means  were  left  un- 
tried which  he  thought  might  assist  in  preparing  the  publii 
mind  to  appreciate  the  great  change  that  he  was  so  anxiously 
working  out  for  Tuscany  ;  he  therefore  broke  the  accustomed 
silence  of  Florentine  law-courts  by  encouraging  forensic  elo- 
quence in  the  Italian  tongue ;  a  language  replete  with  beauty, 
abounding  in  energy,  adapted  alike  to  the  deepest  pathos  and  the 
loftiest  flights  of  poetry ;  as  well  to  the  breathings  of  youthful  love 
as  to  the  resistless  energy  of  passion  or  the  liveliest  sallies  ot 
wit ;  descending  from  the  sublime  to  the  burles(]ue,  from  the 
palace  to  the  cottage  with  the  grace  and  facility  of  a  bird,  and 

♦  "  J//fv7t»Vy>t/'  rill  noil  Sfi  trorair  il     morie  s^ulla  Costiiu/iuno,  &<•*,  pp. --^ 
/nf~o  di   tnungerla.'*  (fJiamii,   Mt-     ami  24.) 


enchanting  in  every  flight.  He  thought  it  especially  necessary 
to  encourage  the  habit  of  public  speaking  in  those  who  were 
destined  to  influence  a  free  national  assembly,  therefore  decreed 
that  all  civil  causes  should  be  vocally  i)leaded  before  the  courts, 
tlius  maldng  use  of  the  latter  as  schools  of  reasoning  and  elo- 
quence for  future  senators ;  but  this  law,  although  never 
revoked  was  graduidly  neglected,  and  the  custom  fell  into  disuse 
without  being  al>solutely  abandoned. 

Amongst  a  multitude  of  reforms  s(mie  few  only  of  those 
most  important,  and  even  indispensable  for  harmonizing  exist- 
ing regulations  with  tlie  action  of  free  institutions,  have  been 
enumerated ;  but  they  arc  enough  to  manifest  the  sovereign's 
mind,  his  endeavours  to  expel  all  vicious  humours  from  the  body 
politic  and  bring  everything  up  to  such  a  state  of  health  as 
would  display  the  grace,  beauty  and  utility  of  his  creation,  and 
so  accustom  the  people  to  its  form  and  movement  as  to  excite 
suflicient  enthusiasm  for  its  perfection  and  subsequent  care. 

Wliilethus  exercising  absolute  jiower  in  favour  of  its  antago- 
nist liberty,  it  would  perhaps  be  too  much  to  assert  that  Leopold 
(lid  not  occasionally  push  his  exertions  beyond  the  strict  limits 
of  legitimate  authority  ;  yet  no  despotism  ever  worked  with  purer 
views  or  less  obnoxious  means  ;  and  if  permanent  eff'ects  on 
national  character,  comforts,  and  general  happiness,  be  a  cri- 
terion of  excellence  and  greatness,  the  comparative  state  of 
Tuscany  now  and  formerly  will  surely  entitle  him  to  these 
epithets ;  the  benevolence  of  Nerva,  Trajan,  and  the  Antonines 
died  with  them,  but  his  may  still  be  found  in  every  Tuscan 
cottage. 

Pompeo  Neri  and  Francesco  Gianni  were  perhaps  the  two 
ablest  of  the  Grand  Duke's  advisers,  and  the  energetic  talent 
of  Rucelhii  in  opposing  Rome  was  no  small  support ;  nor  is 
there  any  reason  to  doubt  that  in  studying  his  ministers' 
written  opinions,  as  was  Leopold's  custom  on  all  important 
matters,  he  quickly  conceived  and  appreciated  their  most  liberal 
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sentiments  ;  and  in  fact  amongst  tlieir  state  papers  and  publi- 
cations may  be  detected  the  germs  of  nearly  ever}'  subsequent 
reform.  Nor  should  this  detract  from  the  Grand  Duke's  merits 
as  an  original  thinker  and  patriot  king  ;  they  were  natives  of 
long  experience  and  acute  intellect ;  attentive  observers,  and 
sincere  deplorers  of  their  count lys  wrongs ;  they  saw  the 
remedies,  also  a  young  monarch  both  able  and  willing  to  adopt 
them,  and  they  frankly  gave  him  the  benefit  of  all  their  wisdom 
and  experience  :  what  is  more  commendable,  this  young  prince 
not  only  felt  the  real  value  of  their  counsel  but  followed  it 
until  he  had  gained  sufficient  knowledge  to  act  independently, 
without  ever  departing  from  their  principles.  Tuscany  was 
fortunate  in  producing  such  men  ;  still  more  so  in  having  a  sove- 
reign capable  of  appreciating,  and  prompt  to  use  them ;  but  it 
is  melancholy  to  contemplate  the  withering  effects  of  tyranny 
in  blinding  a  whole  nation  to  the  blessings  of  that  liberty 
which  a  benevolent  autocrat  was,  it  may  be  said  unnaturally,  but 
sincerely  offering. 

Neri  considered  the  Tuscans  as  essentially  agricultural  and 
their  prosperity  identified  with  the  soil,  because  trade  could  no 
longer  produce  a  revenue  large  enough  to  be  considered  inde- 
l>endent  of  it.  He  divided  the  stream  of  commerce  into  three 
branches,  namely  exportation,  importation,  and  the  supply  of 
foreign  goods  to  other  nations :  the  fii'st  closely  connected  with 
and  depending  on  agriculture ;  manufactures  being  only  an 
aggregate  of  terrestrial  productions ;  the  second,  being  pur- 
chased either  mediately  or  immed'.;  .ely  by  agricultural  profits. 
he  considered  as  likewise  sustained  by  it :  the  third  therefore, 
H  mere  carrying  trade,  was  the  only  branch  that  could  he 
nationally  beneficial,  independent  of  husbandry.  Such  com- 
merce had  supported  Holland,  enriched  many  Italian  states, 
and  was  once  a  supporter  of  Florence  ;  but  it  required  a  large 
floating  capital  to  take  advantage  of  vaiying  markets  and 
consumers'  wants,  yet  beyond  the  walls  of  Leghorn  such  funds 


(lid  nut  exist,  and  even  there  were  mostly  in   the  hands  of 
strangers.  This  trade  therefore  was  not  of  sufficient  consequence 
to  attract  attention  from  agriculture,  which  as  the  only  stable 
foundation  of  Tuscan  commerce  required  the  estabhshment  of 
a  perfect  freedom  in  the  com  trade  as  an  immutable  principle 
iuul  the  basis  of  all  economical  legislation.     The  blind  defer- 
ence of  every  Italian  state,  especially  Florence,  to  the  ancient 
frumentarious  laws,  is  acknowledged  by  political  economists  of 
that  nation  as  the  occasion  of  many  subsequent  evils ;  and  Neri 
among  others  deprecates  the  idea  of  damming  up  the  course  of 
life's  lii-st  necessity  and  great  source  of  public  wealth,  more  parti- 
cularly in  a  country  where  it  was  almost  the  only  important  pro- 
duction.    He  denied  that  poor  people's   comforts  proceeded 
from  low  prices,  for  subsistence  depending  on  the  sale  of  their 
industry,  and  the  latter  principally  on  the  surplus  of  richer  men 
employed  in  promoting  it,  their  comforts  necessarily  resulted 
from  the  quantity  thus  expended  :  and  as  natural  high  prices 
generally  tend  to  augment  this  disi)osable  surplus  they  were 
commonly  the  source  of  increased  comfort,  increased  wages, 
and  an  augmenting  population  *. 

Such  is  shortly  the  substance  of  Pompeo  Neri's  sentiments 
on  the  political  economy  of  Tuscany  in  its  connexion  with 
commerce  and  agriculture  ;  and  those  of  Francesco  Gianni  were 
nearly  comcident  but  more  fully  developed.  He  held  that  the 
wealth  of  any  country  was  in  direct  proportion  to  the  number 
of  its  people ;  but  as  wholesome  food  may  become  poison  by 
mismanagement,  so  a  dense  population  may  by  bad  govern- 
ment be  made  the  source  of  evil  instead  of  good,  and  Gianni 
did  not  argue  on  the  supposition  of  misrule,  but  the  contrary. 
When  the  inhabitants  of  any  state  appear  too  numerous  for  its 
resources,  we  ask  whether  facts  confirm  this,  or  whether  distress 
may  not  proceed  from  general  neglect  or  mal-administration. 
Such  points  should  be  well  ascertained  before  emigration  be 

*  Pompeo  Neri,  "  Memoria  sulla  Materia  Frumcntaria." 
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encouraged,  a  measure  exceedingly  beneticial  in  certain  circum- 
stances, but  which  commonly  appears  to  subtract  a  mass  of 
physical  energy,  skill,  and  hard  capital  from  the  country  that 
perhaps  might  have  been  better  employed  there  both  in  produc- 
tion and  consumption.  Paupers  are  not  good  and  yet  very 
costly  emigrants,  but  they  generally  remain  at  home  while  thf 
more  solid  and  industrious  quit  their  country. 

(jianni's  principles  were,  first;  that  no  human  being  could 
take  in  more  nourishment  than  was  necessary  for  healthy  ex- 
istence, without  some  bodily  harm.   Secondly ;  that  he  required 
sufficient  clothing,  a  roof,  and  all  the  necessaries  of  life  gene- 
rally included  under  it ;  all  beyond  these  being,  strictly  speak 
ing,   superlluous,   or   pure    sensual   and   fanciful   enjoyment. 
Thirdly ;  that  as  man  in  a  social  state  is  unable  to  provide  for 
all  his  wants,  or  that  the  ability  to  do  so  is  neither  equal  nor 
contmucd  through  life,  mutual  aid  becomes  indispensable  to 
human  nourishment,  causing  that  necessary  circulation  of  en- 
joyable things  which  continually  flow  from  where  they  abound 
to  where  they  are  wanting ;  and  whether  the  deficiency  proceed 
from  an  absence  of  necessaries,  or  to  supply  that  magazine  of 
sensual  and  imaginative  enjoyment  called  the  "  «•///,"  the  effects 
on  the  great  mass  of  enjoyable  substances,  as  well  as  on  the 
humim  faculties  capable  of  being  thus  employed  in  producing 
them,  will  ever  be  the  same.  This  mass  of  commodities  together 
with  the  faculties  of  producing  and  enjoying  them,  comprised 
what  (iianni  called  national  wealth,  and  as  nothing  can   be 
permanently  taken  away  from  what  is  indispemahle  to  existence 
without  destroying  it,  the  fact  that  men  do  exist  proves  that 
they  possess  the   means,   without  any  occasion  for  showing 
whence  these  means  are  derived ;  whether   immediately  from 
nature  by  their  own  labour,  or  indirectly  by  that  of  others 
whose  superfluity  supplied  their  wants.     This  was,  he  thought. 
the  simple  aspect  in  which  human  nature  presented  itself:  it 
exhibited  the  proportion  due  to  each  individual  from  the  general 


patrimony,  or  stock  of  national  wealth,  and  to  this  portion  every 
human  being  had  a  natural  right ;  for  if  the  means  of  gratify- 
ing the  will  were  more  extensive  in  some,  it  by  no  means 
followed  that  necessaries,  the  common  right  of  all,  were  to  be 
taken  from  others  ;  and  consequently  all  that  portion  of  wealth 
iinployed  by  any  individual  beyond  his  mere  necessities  would 
assuredly  diminish  or  rather  absorb  the  substance  of  a  number 
r.jual  to  those  whose  labour  produced  that  excess ;  or  in  other 
words  it  would  i)revent  the  existence  of  so  many  human  beings 
as  that  superfluity  would  have  maintained  with  the  necessaries 
of  life. 

(iianni  thence  inferred,  that  either  as  a  principle  or  a  conse- 
•luence,  it  must  ever  be  true  that  while  different  degrees  of 
sensual  enjoyment  are  measured  by  the  inequality  of  riches, 
(lie  quantity  of  these  and  of  comforts  in  every  inferior  grade  of 
utalth  will  be  diminished  in  proportion,  even  to  the  lowest 

•  lass  which  subsists  on  simple  necessaries ;  because  each  class 
contributes  something  from  its  own  enjoyment  to  the  original 
sijpeiiluity  whosoever  possessed  it.  And  howsoever  this 
person,  or  any  otlier,  might  be  favoured  by  nature  or  social 
jiosition  with  a  superfluity,  he  could  only  turn  it  to  profit  by 
transferring  a  portion  to  others  in  exchange  for  what  he  required 
to  satisfN'  his  desires.  As  an  example,  Gianni  took  the  Tuscan 
convicts  who  received  only  enough  to  support  a  painful  exis^ 
cnce,  but  as  they  did  exist  he  concluded  that  they  possessed 
this.  Wherefore  taking  from  the  Pisan  registers  the  annual 
value  of  this  existence  at  twenty-two  crowns,  a  near  approxima- 
tion could  be  made  to  the  smallest  quantity  of  money  on  which 
1  human  being  could  then  live  in  Tuscany,  and  assuming  the 
whole  population  to  be  one  million  he  had  a  measure  sufficiently 

•  xact  for  the  illustration  of  what  he  called  ''  natioval  wealth,'' 
namely  twenty-two  millions  of  crowns,  which  was  constantly 
enjoyed  by  the  nation  at  large.  This  continued  enjoyment  was 
liowever  referable  to  and  modified  by  the  state  of  population, 
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l)ecause  if  any  portion  of  the  people  wore  cut  off,  its  share  of 
enjoyable  wealth  also  would  first  become  a  surplus  and  subse- 
quently diminish,  or  cease  to  exist  with  the  failure  of  those 
that  produced  it ;  and  the  contrary.  Thus  he  conceived  that 
national  wealth  nuist  ever  be  in  proportion  to  the  population 
and  the  real  power  of  monarchy  be  measured  by  the  latter. 

Hence  also  he  thought  it  might  be  shown  how  individual 
wants  or  subsistence  was  the  cause  of  commercial  circula- 
tion and  the  measure  of  its  speed  ;  and  how  every  check  to 
this  must  be  a  disturbance,  a  cause  of  trouble,  and  a  loss. 
These  reflections  led  to  a  comparison  between  the  action  of  a 
"  natural  "  population  on  the  land,  and  that  of  intellect  on  the 
human  body  ;  both  being  made  subservient  to  necessity  and  per- 
sonal enjoyment :  by  natund  population  Gianni  seems  to  have 
meant  those  who  were  originally  and  equally  subsisted  on  the 
land  with  the  simple  necessaries  of  life  ;  any  ulterior  increase  of 
this,  which  might  he  says  for  convenience  be  called  '' artific'ud ,' 
must  result  from  augmented  materials,  or  capital,  and  additional 
labour  exported  for  the  use  of  foreigners ;  this  he  calls  the 
"  advantaijes  of  commerce,"  the  promotion  of  which  would  be 
effectually  accomplished  by  a  multiplication  of  enjoyable  objects, 
to  its  full  extent,  amongst  the  people.  He  moreover  condemned 
the  prevailing  notion  that  a  country's  mercantile  gain  or  loss 
should  be  measured  by  the  specie  introduced  or  extracted  from 
it,  instead  of  by  the  sum  of  those  commodities  that  multiply  the 
occupations  of  industry'  and  powers  of  exportation.  Ik-nco  Ih' 
inferred  that  taxation  and  customs  nuist  be  proportioned  to 
population,  or  their  source  would  fail ;  and  as  consumption  was 
the  measure  of  production,  and  tiiat  taxes  and  duties  in  any 
shape,  directly  or  indirectly,  fell  at  last  on  the  consumer  and 
diminished  that  consumption  as  well  as  the  personal  comforts 
which  are  more  or  less  sacrificed  to  pay  them ;  the  spirit  and 
object  of  public  finance  should  be  to  multiply  sources  of  en- 
joyment and  consumption,  which  would  generally  be  found  to 


correspond  with  the  multiplication  of  beings  capable  of  enjoyin 
them.  In  this  way  duties  and  taxation  discreetly  manaf^ed 
might  not  obstruct  but  tend  even  to  increase  production ;  for 
in  a  rich  soil  and  fine  climate  where  wants  are  few  and  com- 
modities abundant,  a  little  taxation  stimulates  industry  and 
prevents  intellectual  stagnation. 

Gianni  however  considei'ed  taxation  as  a  pure  coercive 
measure  and  an  obstacle  to  circulation  ;  unal)le  by  itself  to  alter 
the  amount  of  national  wealth,  but  causing  certain  periods  of 
stagnancy  and  the  most  injurious  delays.  He  was  convinced  that 
tiixation  in  every  form ;  whether  from  the  forced  labour  of  men  or 
animals  ;  the  deposits  in  royal  treasuries  ;  monopolies,  exclusive 
privileges,  immunities,  and  all  other  operations  which  even  for 
the  moment  hinder  men  from  enjoying  their  full  powers  of 
material  and  f\icul ties,  must  necessarily  tend  to  a  corresponding 
•lecrease  of  population,  and  thence  asserts  that  eveiy  time 
a  new  tax  is  imposed  governments  really  lose ;  but  gain  by  its 
aholition.  The  hope  of  increasing  royal  power  by  an  overflow- 
ing treasury  had  always  misled  rulers  and  diminished  their 
real  greatness  ;  they  rarely  found  a  minister  to  declare  that  the 
issue  of  hoarded  treasures  would  not  impoverish  them,  or  to 
show  the  greatness  they  might  acquire  without  the  blood  and 
crimes  of  conquest.  Gianni  moreover  argued,  that  as  the 
organization  of  civil  government  rendered  some  taxation  ne- 
cessary, rulers  should  establish  as  an  essential  and  immutable 
maxim  the  diminution  of  this  evil  by  every  possible  means,  an 
end  that  he  thought  might  be  accomplished  in  Tuscany  if  his 
advice  were  taken  •''. 

But  while  exhibiting  the  least  grievous  forms  of  public  con- 
tribution he  truly  asserts  that  all  would  be  useless  "  until 
statesmen  renounced  the  habit  of  supposing  the  necessities  of 

*  How  he  proposed  to  accon.plish  this  it  was  probably  similar  to  that  afier- 

is  set  forth  in  one  of  his  MSS.  which  wards  followed  bv  Leopold  with  such 

tiie  author  had  not  an  opportunity  of  success, 
seeing  before  he  quitted  Florence,  but 
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a  countrj'  without  any  examination,  and  then  imposing  new 
taxes  or  increasing  old  ones  to  meet  this  fancied  need ; "  "they 
study  the  tax,"  he  adds,  "  which  is  least  likely  to  be  complained 
of  hy  the  people,  and  endeavour  to  soften  its  painful  aspect  by 
a  veil  of  pleasing  words  and  llattering  pretences,  with  which 
they  delude  the  monarch  who  only  signs  the  edict,  but  not  the 
people  who  really  sutler  from  it.  It  is  rare  for  any  prince  to 
investigate  the  nature  of  a  tax  or  attempt  to  learn  whether  it 
be  indispensable  to  national  welfare  or  the  result  of  cupidity  and 
caprice ;  whether  it  be  the  mere  creation  of  ambitious  policy, 
the  corrupting  luxury  of  courts ;  that  contaminator  of  ever}- 
class  ;  or  more  infamous  ministerial  avarice  which  subverts 
the  order  of  things  by  conjuring  up  spectres  of  public  calamity, 
and  alluring  visions  of  fortunate  protections,  in  order  to  involve 
everything  in  that  confusion  which  furnishes  a  disgraceful 
nutriment  to  its  own  ruinous  appetite.  When  the  inclination  of 
governments  is  once  made  subordinate  to  the  measure  of  the 
forces  destined  to  satisfy  it,  we  shall  see  the  destructive  system 
of  taxation  abolished  ;  the  vast  circulation  of  productions  no 
lunger  arrested  by  those  obstacles  that  check  the  movements  of 
civil  liberty  ;  and  the  exertion  of  human  powers  which  are 
directed  to  accumulate  private  wealth,  the  source  of  public 
riches,  will  acquire  new  life." 

Gianni  also  asserted  that  a  small  state  like  Tuscany  required 
a  court  without  luxur}-  and  a  ministry  without  pomp :  the 
Prince  he  said  should  be  convinced  that  a  splendid  establish- 
ment was  not,  nor  ever  could  be  for  him,  a  means  of  distinguisli- 
ing  himself  amongst  other  sovereigns,  but  certainly  the  source 
of  many  financial  difficulties.  One  fatal  consequence  of  sucli 
vanity  would  be  to  render  his  court  difficult  of  access  to  men  ot 
more  capacity  and  intelligence  than  worldly  wealth ;  and  the 
fittest  persons  to  manage  a  public  revenue  were  neither  the 
most  opulent,  nor  those  likely  to  increase  the  brilliancy  of  courts, 
where  their  pride  might  prevent  them  appearing  when  they 
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tound  that  rich  dresses  and  gilded  equipages  were  the  only  dis- 
tinction of  persons.  "How  many  able  men,"  he  exclaims, 
"  are  for  this  reason  and  to  their  country's  injury  unlmown  to 
princes !  And  consequently  how  many  others  have  been  left  igno- 
rant who  would  have  become  useful  members  of  the  state"*. 

Kucellai  principally  confined  himself  to  church  affairs :  he 
advised  Leopold  to  march  slowly  and  steadily  against  the 
\'atican,  but  always  remembering  that  the  persons  and  property 
of  ecclesiastics  were  legally  on  a  level  with  those  of  laymen'; 
that  it  became  necessary  to  look  back  on  the  first  eight'centu- 
ries  of  the  church  when  its  possessions  were  justly  considered 
as  public  property  and  entirely  at  the  state  s  disposal.  Where- 
fore he  urged  the  exercise  of  all  princely  rights,  and  a  real 
jurisdiction  over  the  clergy  by  controlling  their  possessions ; 
also  the  prevention  of  any  augmentation  in  their  temporal 
goods  by  pushing  his  father's  statute  of  mortmain  to  its  utmost 
limits ;  and  finally  to  keep  them  in  awe  by  the  legal  though 
harsher  exercise  of  his  prerogative  in  extra-judicial  sentences  of 
exile  against  their  persons  and  sequestration  of  property  ;  and 
above  all  to  avoid  the  interminable  and  ever-fatal  negotiations 
with  the  court  of  Rome  f .  He  moreover  advised  that  clerical 
abuses  should  be  diminished  by  diminishing  the  clergy,  most  of 
whom  took  orders  only  to  avoid  subjection  to  the  civil  power ; 
that  the  clerks  of  ecclesiastical  courts  should  in  civil  cases  be 
rliosen  from  lay  tribunals ;  that  all  church  taxes  should  be 
reduced  under  one  simple  form  without  any  regard  to  privilege, 
and  that  -all  future  establishments  of  livings  and  perpetual 
masses  should  be  checked.  By  his  advice  the  papal  custom  of 
assigning  pensions  on  Tuscan  benefices  was  to  be  diminished, 
an  object  of  great  difficulty,  for  by  such  means  the  Vatican 
recompensed  those  who  abandoned  their  duty  as  citizens  to 

•  F.  Gianni   "  Pensteti  mUa  richez-  f  Rucellai  Papers,  cited  by  De  Potter, 

'L  -^"^ff,  ''^^^^tadallasustanza  vol.  iv.,  p.  18,  from  the  Ricci  Mauu- 

iMividuak.     MS.  belonging  to  Mar-  scripts.   (27eA /«nc,  1766.) 
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serve  its  chief.  He  also  recommended  the  prince  to  assume 
an  exclusive  nomination  of  V.ishops,  which  Home  had  already 
attempted  to  exercise ;  not  to  permit  the  citation  of  laymen 
before  ecclesiastical  courts,  nor  the  latter  to  condemn  any 
person  in  afflictive  and  pecuniary  punishment,  a  power  that  in 
itself  ai'gued  sovereign  jurisdiction ;  also  that  a  clear  distinction 
should  be  made  between  the  church  sacrament  of  marriage  and 
the  civil  contract,  the  former  or  nuptial  benediction  alone  be- 
longing to  the  church,  but  the  affiance,  mutual  obligations, 
bans,  alimony,  division  of  property,  restitution  of  dowry,  and  so 
fortli,  all  depending  on  tho  civil  courts.  Rucellai  exclaimed 
loudly  against  thirteen  Tuscan  bishoprics  and  four  prelacies 
being  held  by  foreigners,  and  their  authority  delegated  to  vicars; 
he  urged  a  resumption  of  the  royal  Exequator,  and  above  all, 
the  general  annihilation  of  ecclesiastical  prisons  as  sinks  of 
tyranny,  illegal  in  themselves  and  leading  to  such  insolence 
that  false  registers  of  arrests  by  church  tribunals  were  forged 
to  sustain  their  privilege,  which  even  if  true  could  only 
have  proved  an  infringement  of  the  law ;  nay  their  audacity 
went  so  far  as  to  demand  the  assistance  of  the  civil  power 
against  certain  persons  whose  names  and  offences  they  refused 
to  communicate,  and  a  Court  of  Inquisitors,  composed  exclu- 
sively of  foreign  dependents  of  Rome,  was  foremost  in  such 
usurpations;  for  violence  was  a  certain  means  of  advancement 
at  the  Vatican  *. 

Rucellai  did  not  venture  to  recommend  the  annihilation  of 
sanctuary  by  force,  as  it  was  an  acknowledged  right  the  violent 
destruction  of  wliich  would  have  been  he  imagined  unjust ;  but 
proposed  to  confine  it  to  cemeteries  which  by  means  of  a  pali- 
sade might  be  made  places  of  restraint  whence  culprits  were 
to  be  cited,  and  condenmed  as  contumacious  if  they  did  not 
appear  ;  but  life  was  to  be  spared  and  all  other  penalties  dimi- 

»  Secret  Memoirs  of  Rucellai,  sent  to     Memoircs  de  Ricd,  vol.  iv.,  p.  34, 
Vienna  in   1745.    (Vide  Vc  Potter,     App€ndiJi:) 


nished  by  a  voluntary  surrender.     As  this  plan  could  only  be 
effective  through  the  clergy's  cooperation  and  sincerity,  both 
extremely  doubtful,  he  advised  that  they  should  be  overawed  by 
apprehensions  of  an  arbitrary  process  in  the  Grand-ducal  Cham- 
ber followed  up  by  exile  and  other  penalties.     This  sort  of  Star- 
chamber  law  he  admitted  ought  not  to  be  known  even  by  name 
m  any  well-regulated  community,  but  the  pontiff's  steady  en- 
croachments  had  deprived  government  of  all  other  means  •  for 
m  exalting  priests  above  the  law,  to  which  the  church  denied  their 
sul.jection,  it  also  placed  them  beyond  the  law  wherefore  a  pro- 
cess also  beyond  law  could  only  reach  them,  and  might  ulti- 
mately produce  a  resignation  of  such  pretensions.     Th^e  Inqui- 
sition reasoned  on  something  of  the  same  principle  in  justifica- 
tion of  Its  punishments  ;  but  the  evil  being  excessive  Leopold 
took  Rucellai's  counsel  and  in  the  two  first  years  of  his  reicrn 
cited  many  ecclesiastics  before  the  Grand-ducal  Chamber  which 
by  an  extrajudicial  process  banished  them  for  rape,  murder  tur- 
bulence, seduction,  scandals,  and  a  variety  of  misdemeanors  * 
Rucellai  was  an  enemy  to  concordats  by  wliich  tlie  popes  even 
111  relaxing  their  pretensions  managed  to  have  them  acknow- 
ledged as  rights  on  which  they  could  always  fall  back ;  and 
those  still   retained  being  artfully  interpreted   according  to 
lu)man  law,  the  great  object  of  papal  intrigue  was  accomplished; 
namely  a  continual  necessity  for  reference  to,  and  therefore  de' 
pendence  on  the  Vatican  f .  Dexterously  entangling  the  inalien- 
able and  undisputed  prerogatives  and  acknowledged  rights 
of  sovereignty  with  disputed  pretensions,  the  popes  insidiously 
spread  their  own  claims  over  the  whole  mass,  and  then  con- 
'  eding  as  a  favour  those  which  they  could  not  possibly  refuse  as 
a  right  generally  managed  after  a  long  struggle  to  acquire  the 
real  object  of  dispute,  in  recompense  for  their  pretended  gene- 
rosity.    These  concordats  too,  instead  of  being  simply  written 

*  Rucellai's  Project  of  Reform,  A.D.  1767.  (Vide  Z).Po«.r,  vol.  i v.,  pp.  20-31.) 
t  Kucella),  "  Project  for  the  AboLtion  of  Sanctuary." 
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were  enveloped  in  all  the  cunning  and  intricacy  of  Roman  juris- 
|)rudence  which  necessarily  confined  their  interpretation  to  the 
Vatican ;  ever}'  right  acknowledged  by  them  was  consequently 
strangled  in  the  flexile  exi>osition  of  their  meaning,  and  now, 
heing  substituted  for  more  ancient  and  original  documents,  they 
became  the  only  legal  instrument  of  reference ;  with  popes  for 
their  expositors  I     The  history  of  all  jurisdictional  quarrels  of 
all  nations  with  the  court  of  Rome  was  reduced  by  Rucellai  to 
this  single  point,  namely  that  the  sovereign  prerogatives  of  each 
had  been  invariably  claimed  as  belonging  to  the  church,  for  the 
express  puq)Ose  of  re-gi'anting  them  as  afttvour  to  their  legiti- 
mate owners,  who  wearj-  of  contention  were  willing  to  recover 
authority  on  imy  terms.     This  newly-acquired  power  of  bestow- 
ing wliat  did  not  belong  to  them  was  used  by  the  papacy  as  au 
argument  for  acknowledged  right  and  as  such  exercised;  so  that 
new  aiid  firmer  foothig  was  hi  this  manner  continually  gained 
for  the  Church  of  Rome  *.  Leopold  had  thus  to  contend  against 
the  most  serj>eut-like  of  all  courts,  and  one  that  never  aban- 
doned its  antique  system  and  instrument  of  power ;  a  court 
that  would  dispute  everj'  acknowledged  prerogative  of  a  native 
prince,  assert  its  own  sway  in  the  very  heart  of  his  dominions, 
and  engender  such  a  swann  of  hicidents  out  of  existing  abuses 
as   rarely  failed   to  extract  some  solid  advantage  from  the 
discussion. 

The  ecclesiastical  power  of  Rome  sprang  from  canon  law ; 
especially  from  that  part  composed  of  the  Decrees  or  "  De- 
cretals'' of  various  Roman  tribunals,  besides  those  bulls,  lettei's, 
and  papal  answers,  genenilly  called  Potitijical  Law,  that  were 
the  especial  instrument  of  its  usui-pations  in  foreign  states. 
Rucellai  was  particularly  indignant  at  the  bull  "  In  Cuna 
Domini"  which  attempted  to  estabUsh  papal  authority  over 
all  princes  even  in  temporal  aflairs ;  which  aimed  at  securing 
clerical  immunity  from  secular  jurisdiction ;  which  tended  to 

*  Rucellai,  Secret  Mtinoirea,  1745.  (Vide  Be  Potta\  vol.  iv.,p.  40.) 


make  the  priesthood  masters  rather  than  members  of  society  in 
every  catholic  country,  and  was  the  pith  and  summary  of  all 
those  ecclesiastical  laws  that  from  time  immemorial  supported 
ecclesiastical  usurpations.  The  despotism  of  Rome,  "  that  fabric 
of  so  many  centuries,"  exclaims  Rucellai ;  "  moistened  with  the 
blood  of  so  many  millions  of  men,  and  erected  on  the  spoils  of 
so  many  degraded  sovereigns  and  ruined  thrones,  as  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  eight  centuries ;"  the  maxims  of  that  despotism 
thus  concentrated  and  embodied,  pervaded  every  other  part  of  the 
canon  law,  which  nevertheless  was  commonly  taught  through- 
out Europe  I     By  this  bull  the  power  of  Rome  became  supreme 
in  Italy,  and  particularly  in  Tuscany  until  the  Spanish  system 
was  followed ;   this  without  disputing  any  ecclesiastical  pre- 
tensions merely  declai-ed  the  measure  in  question  contrary  to 
national  law,  and  prohibited  its  execution  unless  legalized  by  a 
royal  Exeqtiator.     To  put  an  end  to  all  further  disputation 
Rucellai  proposed  in  the  first  instance,  that  this  bull  should  be 
considered  as  a  statute  law  which   the  Pope  of  Rome  was 
forcibly  attempting  to  establish  in  the  dominions  of  an  inde- 
pendent prince,  and  therefore  to  be  prohibited  under  severe 
penalties.     He  then  advised  that  all  heads  of  convents  should 
be  compelled  to  exhibit  their  patents  of  election  for  royal  ap- 
proval before  they  were  allowed  to  exercise  any  authority,  and 
that  a  vigilant  watch  should  be  kept  over  their  private  prisons 
to  prevent  the  infliction  of  arbitrary  punishment  on  wretches 
forced  to  live  under  a  despotism  which  as  he  asserted  was  more 
absolute  than  that  of  the  African  tyrants  *.     Leopold,  who  was 
something  of  a  theologian  and  a  Jansenist,  was  early  intent  on 
the  reduction  of  convents,  and  addressed  several  questions  to 
Rucellai  about  his  mode  of  action :  this  unwearied  reformer 
declared  that  the  regular  orders  of  Cenobites  had  two  main 
sources  of  livelihood,  namely  a  remarkable  dexterity  in  recruit- 
ing their  numbers,  and  the  eagerness  of  families  to  supply  them ; 

*  Rucellai,  on  the  Bull  "  In  Ccend  Domini^*  {apvd  De  Potter,  vol.  iv.,  p.  49.) 
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but  that  all  this  would  cease  if  monastic  vows  were  not  taken 
at  sixteen,  an  age  equally  exposed  to  violence  and  seduction.  The 
determined  resistance  made  by  every  monk  at  the  Council  of 
Trent  agfiinst  altering  this  custom  "  to  yrevent  the  destruction 
of  the  monastic  orders,''  at  once  taught  governments  the  way 
to  diminish  them  as  well  as  the  monks'  own  fears  of  it :  but 
as  these  religious  orders  consisted  of  well-armed,  well-disci- 
plined, and  most  devoted  legions,  maintained  by  Rome  under 
ecclesiastical  ensigns  at  the  expense  of  other  countries,  their 
destruction  by  a  single  blow  would  have  exasperated  the  Vatican 
alarmed  a  superstitious  nation  and  embarrassed  government. 
One  of  the  first  steps  towards  reducing  the  number  of  nuns  was,  as 
llucellai  naturally  thought,  to  encourage  matrimony;  or  at  least 
provide  some  intermediate  state  of  comparative  independence     i 
for  females  between  that  of  marriage  and  the  cloister,  of  which 
there  was  then  no  example  in  Tuscany.     Wherefore  he  only 
advised  a  strict  investigation  into  the  finances  of  every  convent, 
a  proliibition  to  receive  more  novices  than  each  could  mamtain ; 
against  portions  being  given  with  nuns  ;  a  decree  for  excluding 
foreign  votaries  ;  and  an  interdiction  to  the  Florentine  youth  to 
take  orders  or  receive  their  education  in  foreign  convents.  Besides 
this  he  wished  the  number  of  people  in  each  monastic  house  to 
be  fixed  by  law  and  rigid  obedience  to  the  regulations  of  everj- 
order  enforced  ;  this  he  thought  would  cause  the  suppression 
of  many  illegal  convents  useless  to  religion,  sources  of  public 
Bcandal,  and  oppressive  to  the  poor.     The  funds  thus  gained 
were  to  be  appropriated  to  charitable  institutions  as  at  Venice, 
in  despite  of  the  Vatican,  and  be  therefore  better  employed  than 
in  pampering  idle  friars  of  both  the  permanent  and  itmerant 
mendicants  who  lived  entirely  by  alms,  such  as  the  Capuchins, 
the  Recollets,  the  bare-footed  Cannelites  and  others,  all  of 
whom  from  their  pristine  state  of  real  poverty  had  by  papal 
connivance  become  so  only  in  name. 

Saint  Francis  like  Saint  Paul  taught  his  followers  to  work 


for  their  bread  and  refuse  alms,  except  when  really  in  want ; 
but  popes  and  theologians  decided  that  spiritual  service  was 
the  real  labour  intended ;  and  even  against  their  original  rules 
the  Council  of  Trent  permitted  all  except  the  Capuchins  and 
-Recollets  to  acquire  property  like  other  privileged  mendicants  : 
this  made  an  inquiry  into  every  branch  of  their  revenue  neces- 
sary ;  into  their  fixed  rents,  masses,  alms,  direction  of  nuns,  and 
other  sources  ;  then  came  the  restriction  of  their  numbers,  the 
prohibition  of  all  begging,  and  the  abolition  of  those  money- 
raaldng  expedients  which  they  so  dexterously  practised.  If  their 
revenues  proved  insufficient,  a  pecuniary  grant  from  the  crown 
was  suggested  as  the  best  means  to  get  rid  of  their  scandalous 
mendicity  and  dangerous  moral  and  political  influence  on  society, 
while  a  power,  unlikely  to  be  otherwise  obtained,  of  lessening 
their  number  by  diminished  allowances  would  be  acquired  by 
government.  This  counsel  was  backed  by  the  example  of  various 
European  states,  such  as  Naples,  Venice,  Bavaria  and  Austria, 
which  liad  all  recently  curtailed  the  power  of  Rome  *.  Several 
other  projects  were  simultaneously  presented  to  Leopold; 
amongst  them  was  one  from  a  priest  named  Vallmsi,  prior  of 
San  Veto,  who  begged  that  his  name  might  be  concealed  if  the 
Grand  Duke  did  not>vish  him  to  be  stoned  like  Saint  Stephen : 
this  honest  clergyman  proposed  many  reforms  which  were  after- 
wards accomplished,  and  handles  the  whole  priesthood  very 
severely.  There  was  also  an  anonymous  communication  from 
one  still  more  fearful  of  martyrdom,  for  he  would  not  even 
intrust  his  name  to  the  sovereign,  but  complains  of  "  genuine 
ecclesiastical  discipline  being  deteriorated,  the  regular  order* 
of  clergy  being  beyond  measure  augmented,  real  piety  extinct, 
superstition  unceasingly  fondled,  and  religion  become  the  vile 
instrument  of  human  passions :  in  the  midst  of  so  many  evils 
all  hope  of  assistance  from  the  Holy  See  was  extinguished, 
because  the  pontiffs  being  both  priests  and  princes  were  inte- 

*  Rucellai,  Memoires,  April  6,  1771. 
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rested  in  maintaining  such  irregularities,  and  moreover  in  dread 
of  any  change.  The  regular  orders  he  said  were  so  numerous  as 
to  form  the  pretorian  bands  of  these  imperial  priests,  and  were 
the  most  indefatigable  spies  for  the  vigilance  of  Eoman 
avarice  "*. 

In  civil  reformation  Bandini,  another  worthy  Tuscan  of  the 
day,  proposes  self-taxation  by  communities  and  much  of  Leo- 
pold's system,  even  before  he  was  bom,  especially  the  General 
Governor  or  Visitor  of  the  lower  Senese  Province ;  that  this 
minister  amongst  other  duties  should  decide  all  doubtful  law- 
suits and  spare  the  expense  of  journeys  and  appeals  which 
between  gold  and  anxiety  sometimes  cost  more  than  the  value 
of  a  contested  point.  "  The  evils  of  the  Tuscan  Maremma  " 
said  he,  "  can  only  be  remedied  by  a  sovereign  who  will  alter 
every  existing  law,  and  rolling  all  the  taxes  up  in  one  bundle 
lay  them  by  for  awhile,  or  else  load  them  differently  f."  Leopold 
did  all  this  and  more,  but  made  no  perfect  cure  of  the  Maremma, 
though  its  social  condition  was  wonderfully  ameliorated. 

It  may  be  seen  from  what  has  been  already  narrated  that  the 
young  prince  neither  lacked  good  counsel  nor  wisdom  to  follow 
it,  although  he  prided  himself  on  working  almost  alone ;  and 
subsequently,  perhaps  from  that  necessity  which  arises  out 
of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  persons,  selected  his  ministers 
rather  as  needful  instruments  than  friends  and  counsellors.  A 
bad  system ;  for  it  is  unstable,  falls  vfiih  him  that  raised  it,  and 
repels  persons  of  talent  and  honesty,  who  will  not  submit  to  be 
the  tools  of  princes,  or  bow  to  aught  below  the  higher  ranks  of  in- 
tellect. Those  whose  opinions  we  have  endeavoured  to  explain 
were  Leopold's  earliest  counsellors,  to  whom  he  attached  himself 
not  only  privately  as  friends,  but  as  ministers  of  state  who  en- 
joyed his  mother's  confidence.  He  was  still  a  youth ;  but 
from  the  first  year  of  his  reign  the  spirit  of  active  benevolence 


•  Memoircs  of  Ruccllai,  apud  DePot-     f  Bandini,  Discorso   Economico,  pp. 
ter,  vol.  iv.,  p.  1 12.  174  and  208  (1737). 
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and  justice,  which  was  its  prevailmg  character,  may  be  seen 
sMning  through  all  the  clouds  of  prejudice,  education,  and  long 
esUiblished  custom  ;  and  not  by  sudden  gleams  but  warm  pro- 
.rrressive  penetrating  light.  Even  his  first  act;  a  pardon  to 
deserters  and  other  criminals  against  whom  the  laws  were 
rigid,  was  not  the  mere  exuberance  of  youthful  feeling  in  the 
exultation  of  unexpected  greatness  ;  but,  as  the  preamble  to  an 
Mult  issued  on  the  occasion  expresses  it;  "from  a  desire 
to  increase  the  number  of  citizens  likely  to  augment  public 
welfare  by  giving  a  chance  of  amendment  to  those,  who  inno- 
cent of  any  serious  moral  crime  had  by  an  unfortunate  combina- 
tion of  circumstances,  been  obliged  to  expatriate  themselves." 
Again,  in  arresting  all  crown  prosecutions  and  publishing  a 
general  amnesty  with  remission  of  penalties  already  incurred ; 
those  who  could  not  produce  in  court  a  full  pardon  from  the 
injured  party  were  expressly  excepted  along  with  others  guilty 
of  more  serious  capital  crimes  *. 

As  the  ecclesiastical  reforms  proposed  by  Rucellai  were  more 
than  realized  and  constitute  an  important  and  most  arduous 
portion  of  the  Grand  Duke's  labours  besides  being  in  a  great 
measure  unconnected  with  his  other  improvements,  they  will 
be  given  by  themselves  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  both  for  greater 
perspicuity  and  to  avoid  any  unnecessary  interruption  to  the 
narrative  of  civil  reformation.  Having  prepared  the  way  by 
sketching  out  Leopold's  general  theory  and  plans  of  amelioration 
together  with  the  existing  state  of  Tuscany  at  his  accession,  we 
may  now  proceed  to  describe  his  actual  practice,  an  extremely 
Jry  and  minute  but  very  mstructive  lesson. 

*  Cantini,  Leggi  del  Granducato,  tomi  xviii.  and  xxviii. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

FHOM  A.D.    1766   TO   A.D.    1771 

PETEIl  LEOPOLD  THE  FIRST, 

GRAND   DLKE   OF   TUSCANY. 

One  of  the  first  objects  of  Leopold  even  before  be  left  Ger- 
many was  the  restoration  of  the  Maremma  or  lower  proviiice 
of  Sieua  ;  but  as  the  physical  improvements  in  both 
A.D  1766.   ^^.^  district  and  the  Vai-di-Chiana  will  be  hereafter 
described  the  present  chapter  is  confined  to  his  moral  operations 
alone.     One  of  the  first  was  its  division  from  the  upper  pro- 
vince and  immediate  annexation  to  the  crown  for  the  purpose 
of  a  more  prompt  ruling  action  on  its  general  interests  ;  and  to 
distribute  this  action  beneficially  over  that  and  other  provinces 
Leopold  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  true  condition  of  agricul- 
ture manufactures  and  commerce ;  he  therefore  formed  a  com- 
mission of  one  minister  and  seven  senators  to  investigate  these 
subjects  and  make  weekly  reports  of  their  proceedings,  on 
which  he  subsequently  acted  *.     Several  of  his  eai'ly  measures 
were  however  dashed  with  restrictions  and  stains  of  former 
misrule,  such  for  instance  as  making  the  household  officers 
amenable  only  to  the  supreme  court  in  civil  and  to  the  ''Eight 
in  criminal  matters,  and  so  conferring  legal  privileges  upon  the 
royal  servants  distinct  from  those  of  the  community,  which 
might  or  might  not  become  mischievous  according  to  the  sove- 
reign's character.    Of  a  similar  nature  was  his  increased  rigour 
in  executing  the  odious  law  of  the  Sigillo,  the  oppressive  salt- 

♦  Mandate,  25th  November,  1766. 


laws,  and  several  other  obnoxious  imposts  which  in  conse- 
quence of  the  revenue  contract  he  was  in  the  first  instance 
compelled  to  enforce.  They  were  however  accompanied  by 
others  of  a  different  character,  amongst  them  a  decree  to 
exempt  foreign  grain  during  a  certain  time  from  any  duty, 
which  helped  to  clear  the  road  for  a  new  course  of  political 
economy;  and  this,  as  already  narrated,  was  followed  by  the  first 
direct  breach  of  the  ancient  system.  Up  to  this  period,  what- 
ever might  have  been  the  private  opinion  of  Leopold,  he  was 
undoubtedly  hampered  by  the  caution  of  Maria  Theresa,  and 
e\eu  in  this  measure  may  be  detected  a  latent  timidity  out  of  keep- 
ing with  the  boldness  of  his  general  march ;  it  nevertheless 
declared  the  Tuscan  com  and  flour  trade  free,  with  the  mere 
precaution  of  having  a  permit  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  border 
provinces  to  prevent  illicit  exportation.  Fine  whcaten  bread 
however  still  remained  liable  to  duty  as  affecting  rich  people 
alone,  all  other  kinds  being  left  free  for  general  industry  * : 
the  pure  coarse  wheaten  loaf  although  relieved  from  duty 
remained,  when  in  bakers'  shops,  still  under  control  of  the 
Anuona  both  in  price  and  quality ;  yet  the  public  relief  was 
great  and  universal,  bread  being  freed  from  no  less  than  four 
distinct  taxes  with  their  usual  vexations,  under  the  names  of 
//  Bollo  or  Stamp-duty;  Proventi  della  Canove,  or  Cel- 
larage-rents ;  Proventi  de  Forni,  or  Oven-rents  ;  and  Diritto 
di  PoUzza  or  Permit-tax;  all  of  which  had  before  been 
rigorously  levied  on  what  was  baked  in  public  ovens.  The 
hist  however  was  not  general,  any  more  than  a  fifth  duty  of 
two  lire  a  month  levied  on  giinding,  which  liad  already  been 
suspended  for  a  year  to  favour  the  peasantry  whom  it  more 
especially  affected  f.     The  whole   law  is   marked  by  strong 

*  The  notion  of  fine  whcaten  bread  believe  that  the  poor  had  no  taste  for 

affecting  rich  people  alone  is  both  sad  this  delicacy  even  were  it  placed  within 

and  amusing :    sad,  because  unfortu-  their  reach. 

natcly  it  did  only  affect  the  wealthy ;  f  Cantini,  «  Legge  del  Granducatc" 
amusing,  because  it  would  lead  us  to 
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characters  of  both  caution  and  boldness ;  that,  the  consequence  of 
inveterate  errors  and  the  influence  of  public  opinion ;  this,  the 
inherent  sagacity  of  a  liberal  but  as  yet  inexperienced  mind 
steering  its  course  amidst  the  spectred  darkness  of  a  benighted 
people.  But  notwithstanding  all  this  freedom  Leppold  felt  much 
perplexity  about  providing  com  for  the  Annona;  a  delusion  which 
he  still  thought  necessary  to  allay  public  apprehension,  more 
especially  to  prevent  murmurs  had  liis  measure  failed  in  a  first 
experiment ;  but  it  was  nut  done  with  a  Medician  spirit.  The 
officers  of  the  Grascia  and  Abbondanza  secured  two  great  objects 
for  that  race  ;  a  command  over  the  people  by  controlling  nourish- 
ment, and  a  veiled  means  of  extracting  profit  both  from  distress 
and  prosperity  by  the  power  of  selling  food  for  their  own 
price  and  family  benefit.  Leopold  being  of  a  different  stamp 
sought  only  the  means  of  relieving  a  nation  worn  down  by  long 
years  of  misery ;  but  while  the  clamours  of  Florence  disturbed 
him  on  one  side  the  starving  cries  from  Siena  perplexed  him  on 
the  other :  the  Annona  of  this  city  declared  its  own  incapability 
of  supplying  grain,  and  a  minister  was  immediately  sent  to  in- 
vestigate the  people's  condition  and  the  means  of  alleviation. 
He  soon  decided  that  the  Annona  with  all  its  useless  machinery 
should  be  annihilated  as  inapplicable  to  present  relief  or  the 
prevention  of  future  evils,  and  only  serving  to  augment  public 
difficulties  :  this  counsel,  except  among  the  ignorant  timid  and 
interested,  was  well  received  at  Siena,  where  the  memory  of  their 
own  ancient  and  more  rational  policy  was  still  cherished ;  and 
with  far  clearer  views  of  this  perplexing  subject.  The  late  edict 
had  already  relieved  the  Senese  Annona  from  much  jurisdiction 
and  public  responsibility ;  but  as  from  various  causes  few 
people  could  immediately  bake  at  home  or  procure  private 
stocks  of  com,  it  still  issued  grain  and  regulated  the  bakers' 
shops.  In  March  1767  its  stores  were  nearly  con- 
sumed while  the  habitual  fears  of  so  powerful  a  com- 
petition prevented  any  private  enterprise.    On  this  information 


A.D. 1767. 


the  Grand  Duke,  who  now  began  to  see  his  way  clearly,  perceived 
all  the  evil  of  leaving  any  doubt  in  the  public  mind  about  mer- 
cantile liberty  and  free  competition,  or  any  fears  of  government. 
He  was  supported  by  Count  Orsiiii  of  llosemberg,  a  nobleman 
of  shrewd  observation  and  comparatively  broad  views  who 
succeeded  Marshal  Botta  as  prime  minister.  Rosemberg  had 
remarked  that  in  every  scarcity  when  the  Annona  was  unpro- 
vided, recoui-se  was  immediately  had  to  merchants  for  a"  supply; 
therefore  merchants  and  not  magistrates  furnished  com ;  the 
price  of  which  was  moreover  augmented  in  its  transit  to  people's 
mouths  by  a  sum  equal  to  the  whole  cost  of  that  magistracy,  added 
to  the  loss  from  bad  bargains  usually  made  by  governments,  and 
all  others  who  do  not  personally  attend  to  their  own  interests :  con- 
sidering moreover  that  the  abolition  of  that  office  would  instan- 
taneously put  an  end  to  the  increase  of  public  debt  inseparable 
from  these  establishments,  which  from  their  very  nature  pro- 
tracted the  evil  of  scarcity  by  carrying  it  partially  even  into  an 
abundant  season  as  an  indemnification  for  previous  loss ;  he 
advised  their  immediate  abolition.  In  March  1707  therefore 
full  liberty  was  accorded  to  the  Senese  com  trade  in  all  its 
modifications :  for  a  week  after  this  ;  surprise,  terror,  doubt, 
and  joy,  are  described  as  sweeping  through  the  town  of  Siena 
in  rapid  succession :  the  multitude,  as  at  Florence,  were 
astounded  to  behold  shops  which  only  a  few  days  before  were 
completely  empty  now  suddenly  filled  with  bread ;  nor  was  the 
iiiaiTel  less  on  seeing  the  Annona  offer  its  residue  of  grain  at 
tost  price  and  find  no  purchasers ;  still  more  so  afterwards  to 
tind  it  sell  at  a  heavy  loss  the  same  food  which  but  a  short  time 
before  was  the  only  hope  of  the  community !  Merchants  re- 
lieved from  this  incubus  now  traded  securely  and  had  their  com 
taken  by  the  emancipated  balvers  at  a  price  which  allowed  of 
cheaper  and  better  bread  being  sold  at  a  living  profit;  and  all 
without  waste  of  public  money  *  ! 

*  Commercio  Attivo  Toscano,  p.  145. 
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The  vast  drain  made  by  this  establishment  on  the  old  repub- 
lican treasury  without  any  national  conviction  of  its  absurdity 
seems  almost  incredible  ;  540,000  sequins  in  only  five  years 
of  scarcity,  but  spread  over  a  period  of  seventeen,  might  have 
taught  so  acute  a  trading  community  that  some  lurking  fallacy 
rendered  their  efforts  vain  -.  The  real  principles  of  this  branch 
of  political  science  are  now  more  generally  understood  though 
not  universally  acknowledged  ;  a  variety  of  powerful  interests 
are  in  continual  collision  because  each  wants  the  lion  s  share  ; 
and  as  long  as  landholders  have  an  uncontrolled  legislative  as- 
cendancy supported  by  uninformed  and  dependent  constituents, 
truth  may  shine  unregarded  mitil  urged  by  the  voice  of  a  suf- 
fering people  f.  Seventy  years  ago  the  true  principles  of  com- 
merce were  as  strange  in  Tuscany  as  the  spectacle  of  a  liberal 
and  enlightened  monarch  endeavouring  to  act  on  them  ;  or  as 
that  of  a  wealthy  legislative  body  sacrificing  a  portion  of  its  own 
private  interest  to  public  good.  The  sickliness  of  fancy,  the 
trading  spirit,  the  wants  of  luxur}-,  the  cravings  of  licentiousness, 
the  cost  of  political  rivalry,  the  universal  love  of  show,  and  the 
aping  of  our  opulent  and  dignified  neighbours  in  everything  but 
their  good  qualities,  altogether  tend  to  swamp  the  more  generous 
feelings  of  mankind,  to  drown  the  poetry  of  life,  and  confine 
each  thought  within  the  narrow  circle  of  most  degrading 
selfishness.  The  question  is  now  rarely,  and  less  often  sincerely 
asked;  "  What  puhlic  good  will  this  measure  promote  J  "  But 
rather  ;  "  What  private  advantage  can  lor  my  party  draw  from 
it  by  my  support  V     But  to  retuni. 

The  bakers  when  reheved  from  government's  vexatious 
meddling  began  to  exert  themselves,  and  being  no  longer 
forced  to  buy  damaged  corn  from  the  Annona,  soon  absorbed  all 
the  metropohtan  custom  by  rendering  the  domestic  bakery  less 
economical  than  their  own,  so  that  for  five-and-twenty  years 
after,  both  Famine  and  Scarcity  were  hardly  more  than  names ! 

*  See  p.  81  {note). 
f  This  was  written  in  1835,  since  which  great  changes  have  come. 
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But  the  very  year  of  Leopold's  departure  old  restrictions  with 
their  attendant  want  and  disturbance  were  revived  and  he  had 
soon  the  mortification  to  see  the  fruits  of  twenty-five  years  of 
incessant  labour  already  melting  away  under  the  influence  of 
royal  inexperience  and  ministerial  turpitude. 

One  of  the  mercantile  commission's  first  acts  was  to  recom- 
mend a  census  being  taken  by  means  of  parish  priests,  including 
the  employment  of  each  individual,  so  as  to  ascertain  their  several 
means  of  life,  distinguishing  those  that  entirely  depended  on  agri- 
culture from  others  who  lived  by  commerce  and  manufactures. 
Butwhile  this  proceeded,  the  Grand  Duke  kept  loosening  tieafter 
tie,  cautiously  advancing,  and  gradually  disentangling  national 
imlustry;  amongst  other  things  a  notification  of  April  1767 
exempted  all  fabrics  of  flax,  hemp,  and  wool,  from  export  duty 
for  two  years ;  and  two  days  after  the  lease  of  tallow  and  candle 
duties  was  revoked,  and  those  trades  were  made  free  both  for 
tradesmen  and  private  families  in  Tuscany,  but  still  clogged  by 
the  innate  terror  of  exportation,  agamst  which  strict  laws  were 
enforced  and  the  seUing  price  kept  under  legal  control. 

From  the  first  moment  of  his  accession  the  Grand  Duke  cast 
about  for  other  means  of  alleviating  public  misery  besides  mere 
legislation,  which  although  it  made  bread  cheap  would  not  imme- 
diately produce  the  money  to  buy  it;  but  considering  that 
every  absolute  government  was  either  directly  or  indirectly 
bound  to  find  employment  for  the  people,  he  resolved  with  a 
?fio\  heart  and  empty  exchequer,  but  aided  by  a  loan  from 
Trenoa,  to  resume  a  very  ancient  project  of  the  repubHc,  namely 
the  opening  of  a  communication  between  Tuscany  and  Modena. 
The  idea  of  a  road  over  the  romantic  mountain  of  Pistoia  was 
entertained  as  early  as  I '225  without  any  practical  result  until 
1698,  when  the  plan  was  resumed  but  soon  discontinued  on 
account  of  the  wars  of  that  period :  again  in  1732  this  scheme 
became  an  object  with  both  states,  and  a  bridle-road  was 
opened  which  Leopold  improved  in  1766  and  finally  completed 
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by  the  help  of  his  engineers  the  Abate  Leonardo  Xemenes  and 
Anastasio  Anastagi,  with  a  noble  bridge  uniting  the  lofty  wooded 
banks  of  the  river  Sestajone,  exhibiting  a  pleasing  spectacle  of 
human  art  taming  and  subduing  as  it  were  some  of  the  wildest 
beauties  of  nature.  The  opening  of  this  cotomunication  with 
Modena,  besides  present  employment,  was  expected  to  bring  a 
more  direct  trade  into  Tuscany  and  thus  avoid  one  point  of  con- 
tact with  the  ecclesiastical  states  through  which  it  had  hitherto 
been  compelled  to  pass.  About  the  same  moment  also  the  way 
leading  under  the  walls  of  Florence  from  San  Gallo  to  the  Porta 
di  Prato  was  begun  with  the  same  benevolent  object,  and  iu 
1707  new  roads  were  opened  through  all  the  Tuscan  communi- 
ties, for  the  mere  purpose  of  public  employment.  Actual  dis 
tress  rendered  this  more  immediately  necessar\'  than  existing 
commercial  wants,  and  Leopold's  regulations  for  carrying  the 
edict  into  action  are  marked  by  a  well-considered  benevolence 
even  in  the  minutest  branches :  he  commands  that  the  poorest 
should  be  first  employed  ;  that  separate  parties  of  men  women 
and  children  should  be  chissed  at  work  according  to  their 
strength,  and  that  the  work  should  be  of  the  simplest  form,  in 
order  to  be  embraced  by  the  capacity  of  all :  that  regular 
artificers  should  be  rarely  employed,  and  never  to  the  detriment 
of  field  labourers.  The  result  was  an  almost  entire  cessa- 
tion of  distress  and  the  infusion  of  fresh  life  into  internal 
commerce  by  increased  facility  of  communication.  Of  a  very 
different  complexion  was  a  renewed  convention  between  Tus- 
cany and  Modena  for  the  mutual  surrender  of  culprits,  by 
which  the  people  of  either  country  were  authorized  to  arrest 
proscribed  persons  pursued  by  the  ministers  of  justice,  and  even 
to  kill  them  if  resisted,  with  a  right  of  demanding  the  reward  I 
Such  an  agreement  could  only  have  been  signed  by  Leopold  in 
consequence  of  the  complete  anarchy  which  prevailed  amongst 
a  border  population  oppressed  by  long  misrule  :  he  himself 
might  have  well  known  on  whose  head  a  price  was  put,  but  he 
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could  not  know  the  real  guilt  of  those  strangers  whom  he  thus 
subjected  to  death  by  the  hands  of  an  ignomnt  and  mercenary 
peasantry.  His  enforcement  even  with  augmented  rigour 
of  the  Si(]illo  law  has  been  already  noticed  as  indicating 
,'itlier  a  secretly  restricted  volition  or  a  mind  as  yet  but  par- 
tially enlightened  on  the  subject  of  small  trade  as  it  affected 
the  hourly  comforts  of  a  nation;  perhaps  the  revenue  con- 
iract  created  a  strong  financial  necessity  for  it;  yet  the 
ver}'  preamble  of  this  JMedician  law  might  have  shown  him 
the  frippery  nature  of  all  regulations  opposed  to  public  opinion 
juid  mans  necessities.  The  slavish  dependence  of  small 
locahties  on  one  privileged  butcher  and  baker  should  in  the 
words  of  the  preamble,  have  convinced  Leopold  that  "  all  pro- 
secutions condemnations  and  imprisonments  were  insufficient 
10  restrain  their  (the  law-breakers')  malice  and  audacity ;"  on 
the  contrary,  "their  numbei-s  had  increased,  and  new  methods 
and  inventions  were  continually  used  to  transgress  the  laws  ; 
with  the  most  barefaced  audacity  tliey  were  every  day  and 
in  every  place  fraudulently  slaughtering  all  sorts  of  animals,  to 
the  injury  of  the  revenue  which  had  been  destined  from  the 
beginnmg  to  maintain  garrisons,  soldiers,  and  general  defences. 
//  there/ore  became  an  object  of  (jrcater  moment  to  render  this 
revenue  valid  in  these  ealamitous  times  when  so  large  sums 
are  requisite  to  alleviate  the  peoples  distress."  To  alleviate  the 
puldic  distress  therefore  summary  judgment  was  by  Leopold 
ordered  to  be  executed  against  every  transgressor  of  Cosimo  the 
I'irst's  law  of  1557,  without  any  process ;  and  a  fresh  prohibition 
was  issued  against  carrying  more  than  five  pounds  of  any  meat 
from  place  to  place  without  a  permit,  under  a  penalty  of  ten 
crowns  !  It  can  scarcely  be  conceived  how  a  man  so  sagacious 
and  benevolent  and  who  afterwards  did  so  much,  should  have 
been  thus  blind  to  the  injustice  and  inutility  of  this  act  and  its 
variance  with  the  spirit  of  his  own  preamble  ;  for,  in  words,  he 
actually  asserts  the  necessity  of  robbing  his  subjects  to  relieve 
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the  wants  of  his  suhjects  !  He  however  was  not  yet  free  and 
often  obliged  to  obey  the  imperial  ministers,  nor  was  it  until 
some  time  after  that  he  succeeded  in  releasing  himself  from 
parental  control  and  the  still  more  pernicious  obstacle  of  a 
farmed  revenue ;  moreover  the  Sioillo  was  considered  too  lucra- 
tive a  source  of  public  income  to  be  relinquished  without  an 
equivalent,  whicli  was  then  difi&cult  to  find. 

The  Florentine  court  for  minors  and  adults  was  about  this 
lime  reformed  with  a  view  to  benefit  the  poor,  and  nearly  simul- 
taneous was  a  decree  against  opening  any  shops  but  provision 
stores  on  Sundays  and  great  festivals  ;  besides  which  a  variety  ..f 
other  meliorations  were  gently  and  silently  working,  unappre- 
ciated and  even  unknown  to  the  mass,  yet  like  a  constant 
drip  of  water,  quietly  wearing  down  the  great  mound  of  pubhi 
evil,  while  at  intervals  the  gush  of  some  new  and  well-con- 
sidered act  affected  all  the  community,  awakening  praise  or 
blame,  but  universal  observation. 

Amongst  these  was  a  "  nondo  "  or  proclamation  of  the 
eighteenth  of  September,  by  which  another  stride  was  made 
towards  perfect  liberty  in  com-trading  generally,  and  great  en- 
couragement consequently  given  to  agriculture ;  the  trade  within 
certain  limitations  remained  completely  unshackled ;  exporta 
lion  duty-free  was  allowed  until  the  average  price  of  wheat 
reached  fourteen  lire  or  nine  and  threepence  a  sack  of  about 
two  imperial  bushels ;  and  importation  when  grain  rose  to 
fifteen  lire  :  but  both  these  branches  of  trade  had  already  been 
eased  of  such  shackles  in  the  Maremma  and  declared  absolutely 
and  perpetually  free.  Duringthe  periods  of  prohibition  however 
no  grain  could  be  carried  within  three  miles  of  the  Tuscan  and 
Maremma  frontiers  without  a  license ;  but  baked  bread  and 
biscuit  remained  at  liberty  and  the  exportation  of  biscuit  was  even 
encouraged  by  bounties.  Free  egress  was  also  given  to  wine 
on  paying  duty,  but  cattle,  wood,  oil,  and  charcoal,  were  still 
subject  to  the  restrictions  of  1093 :  by  the  same  law  no  agn- 
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cultural  instruments,  yoke-cattle,  or  labourers  employed  with 
tliem,  could  be  seized  for  public  tax  or  private  debt  under  a 
penalty  of  ten  crowns  and  annulling  the  demand,  whether  private 
or  public.     Many  otlier  regulations  either  retained  or  made 
about  tliis  time  exhibit  unsettled  ideas,  timid  views  of  conse- 
quences, or  perhaps  a  necessity,  as  regarded  the  backwardness 
of  national  spirit,  of  unusual  caution,  even  with  the  theoretical 
certainty  of  removing  inveterate  evils  deeply  fixed   and  en- 
tangled with  popular  prejudice  and  personal  interests.   Amon^ 
others  which  excite  a  smile  was  an  order  issued  for  provincial 
magistrates  to  see  the  bakers'  shops  abundantly  supplied  ;  that 
none  of  them  quitted  tlieir  trade  without  giving  due  notice  lest 
the  public  should  want,  and  that  in  the  case  of  a  single  bakers 
attempting,  from  his  chance  monopoly,  to  impose  on  the  people, 
others  should  be  invited  to  settle  and  begin  business  !  But  it  is 
very  possible  that  the  inertia  of  Tuscany  at  that  moment  espe- 
( ially  in  remote  countiy  districts  might  have  required  all  this. 
The  Office  of  Abundance  was  still  continued  at  Florence  and 
some  other  places,  to  receive  weekly  reports  and  strike  tbe 
averages  of  various  markets,  but  bread  up  to  a  certain  quality. 
;uid  in  many  parts  all  sorts  of  it,  was  free  from  this  control ;  yet 
no  baker  without  its  sanction  or  the  Grascia's,  could  begin  his 
business.     Though  Pisa,  Leghorn,  and  certain  other  places  had 
local  regulations,  the  general  rule  was  to  confine  bakers  to  the 
sale  of  wheaten  bread  alone,  whatever  might  be  its  quality  ;  all 
otliers  being  free  to  make  and  sell  it  of  mixed  or  any  kind  of 
flour,  so  that  tlie  regular  bakers  thus  became  guaranteed  venders 
of  unadulterated  food.     In  comparing  these  older  laws  with 
Leopold's  subsequent  and  simpler  movement,  their  cumbersome 
perplexity  and  abrasion  of  national  happiness  is  conspicuous ; 
yet  they  formed  but  one  of  many  similar  evils  whose  existence 
and  removal  were  illustrative  of  good  and  evil  government. 

This  zealous  encouragement  to  commerce  and  agriculture 
showed  Leopold's  inclination  so  plainly  that  a  strong  theoretical 
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spirit  of  inquiry'  soon  arose  in  Florence  ;  and  as  a  free  expres- 
sion of  opinion  was  encouraged,  many  speculative  pruductiuns 
on  such  subjects  were  published  by  those  who  were  or  fancied 
themselves  competent.     Anew  academy  called  the  ''Georffo- 
foir  or  lovers  of  agriculture  was  especially  favoured  ;  they  liad 
a[)artments  in  the  old  palace,  and  Leopold  gave  a  gold  medal 
for  the  best  annual  solution  of  some  agricultural  problem, 
besides  a  silver  one  to  each  member  at  their  periodical  assem- 
l)ly  in  order  to  encourage  a  close  attendance.     He  also  formed  a 
board  of  the  principal  I'isan  professors  to  reform  that  university 
and  introduce  new  courses  of  study  more  in  unison  with  those  thev 
professed  to  teach.  The  death  of  OtUivio  Galilei  mnjordomoof  tlie 
palace,  gave  the  Grand  Duke  an  opportunity  of  advancing  Fran- 
cesco Gianni  to  that  post  and  so  keeping  him  about  his  person, 
but  as  the  greater  porti(jn  of  courtiers  were  appointed  by  Maria 
Theresa  he  resolved  to  get  quit  of  them  and  Austrian  trammels 
together  as  soon  as  he  could  prevail  on  the  empress  to  sanction 
it ;  meanwhile  he  made  regular  preparatory-  progresses  through 
Tuscany  to  examine  personally  into  the  people's  condition,  the 
administration  of  justice  and  the  truth  of  public  and  private 
reports  from  his  ministers  and  secret  correspondents.  The  lat- 
ter, however  objectionable  in  principle,  enabled  him  to  prevent 
much  mischief,  but  he  thus  placed  the  nation  under  a  sort  of 
nurser)'  care  which  by  turning  vice  into  more  hidden  channels 
did   more  moral   evil    than   permanent   good :    the   habitual 
immorality  of  an  adult  generation  can  hardly  be  abated  by 
external  laws  or  minute  regidations  ;  the  torrent  of  open  vice 
may  be  tunied,  but  its  waters  will  spread  silently  over  a  wide 
expanse  and  sap  what  had  escaped  from  their  former  violence. 
Although  Leopold  repelled  the  accusation  of  using  spies  he  yet 
posted  the  names  of  several  persons,  previously  considered 
respectable,  amongst  those  of  common  malefactors  with  the 
label  "  False  Spj  "  atUiched  to  each  :  these  might  have  offered 
false  information  and  have  been  rejected,  but  of  his  having 
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( >tablished  a  system  of  secret  information  there  is  no  doubt, 
liowever  modified  or  cautiously  employed. 

During  the  intervals  between  great  measures,  lesser  reforms 
MS  d  s..it  of  by-play  to  the  scene,  were  in  continual  action  and 
often  put  forth  as  feelers  for  more  bulky  operations  :   amongst 
these  was  the  abolition  of  an  aimual  tax  previously  paid  to 
government  by  eveiy  member  of  the  Tuscan  trades,  indepen- 
dent of  marticiil;ition-fees,  for  a  license  to  exercise  their  call- 
ing.    This  in  the  fur  and  leather  trades  was  named  *'  Tassu 
<h'l  Pepe"  or  "  th'  Tonutti"  and  its  suppression,  together  with 
matriculation-fees,  was  for  the  moment  conlined  to  them,  pro- 
bably as  a  harbinger  of  the  great  work  then  in  progress  not  only 
to  abolish  such  e.Kactions,  but  the  whole  worn-out  machineiy  of 
trade  coi-porations.  A  measure  as  unworthy  of  Leopold  as  it  was 
unjust  and  impolitic,  in  tlie  shape  of  an  order  for  the  impress- 
ment of  all  persons  leading  an  idle,  licentious,  or  scandalous  life, 
was  published  this  y(?ar  with  an  intent  to  recruit  the  army  !  Such 
compliments  to  military  and  naval  men  are  not  new,  nor  was 
Peter  Leopold  of  Tusc:my  the  only  ruler  to  commit  so  glaring 
an  error  as  that  of  filling  two  professions  with  worthless  men 
which  from  the  very  nature  of  both,  and  the  dangerous  politictil 
tendency  of  one,  stand  peculiarly  in  need  of  high  moral  sen- 
timent and  self-respect,  independent  of  that  chivalrous  spirit 
which  should  be  so  warmly  nourished  by  every  wise  govern- 
ment as  the  source  of  their  reputation  patriotic  devotion  and 
success ;  for  it  is  not  decorous  that  any  country's  military  defen- 
ders, those  who  contribute  so  much  to  its  national  glory,  should  be 
the  refuse  of  common  prisons  and  the  veiy  dregs  of  civil  society ! 
Tliis  ill-judged  mandate  of  course  occasioned  many  hardships, 
abuses,  and  violations  of  private  liberty ;  wherefore 
it  was  modified  in  the  following  year  and  all  local 
authorities  ordered  under  severe  penalties  to  ascertain   the 
real  characters  of  impressed  men  :  but  the  natural  consequence 
of  such  a  system,  namely  frequent  desertions  coupled  with  the 
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exiessive  rigour  of  military  law  on  this  point,  caused  its  repeated 
relaxation,  wherefore  the  army  was  badly  composed,  shamefully 
disciplined,  and  universally  detested ;  while  the  country  justly 
complained  of  the  hardship.     Leopold's  Utopian  attempt  to 
embody  an  urban  militia  had  no  better  fortune :  each  man  was 
entitled  to  be  discharged  on  his  own  requisition,  a  privilege  which 
of  course  paralysed  every  effort  at  military  discipline  or  effici- 
ency, and  was  only  suited  to  an  enthusiastic  and  patriotic  com- 
nmnity  with  great  external  or  intenial  danger  to  unite  them ;  to  a 
people  moved  for  a  given  time  by  one  spirit  on  some  single  object 
of  universal  interest  like  the  Florentine  bands  of  1 5:30.  As  a  coun- 
terpoise to  such  legislation  Leopold  slackened  those  rigid  laws 
which  in  certain  districts  allowed  no  proprietor  to  fell  his  own  tim 
her  without  a  license;  and  in  August  1708  he  availed  himself  of  a 
provisional  clause  in  the  contract  for  revenue  to  cancel  the  whole 
lease  and  thus  rid  himself  of  the  most  formidable  impediment 
to  further  improvements.   His  sister  the  Archduchess  Caroline 
of  Austria's  marriage  to  King  Ferdinand  of  Naples  and  their  sub- 
sequent arrival  at  Florence  occasioned  some  courtly  dissipation, 
and  for  a  season  drew  the  sovereign  away  from  more  important 
mattei*s  to  Neapolitan  gaieties,  but  he  returned  in  July,  and  in 
autumn  removed  to  Pisa,  without  any  relaxation  of  labour.  On 
the  twenty-eighth  of  October  the  magistracies  of  x\bundance  and 
( i  rascia  were  suppressed  and  their  few  remaining  duties  united 
under  a  new  tribunal  called  the  Con (i relation  of  the  Annona. 
An  edict  in  the  same  spirit  soon  after  relieved  the  peasantry 
from  the  vexation  of  fattening  cattle  for  the  Grascia,  and  also 
the  butchers  from  several  annoying  imposts  and  other  impedi- 
ments to  trade.     This  business  had  hitherto  been  divided  into 
three  distinct  branches ;  one  comprising  the  sale  of  superior 
meat  alone ;  another  composed  of  those  who  were  only  autho- 
rised to  sell  an  inferior  article  with  a  lower  duty  in  the  shape 
of  a  "  Canoney'  or  annual  rent  for  a  license,  in  common  with  the 
third  branch,  which  last  was  confined  to  a  sale  of  offal  and 
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other  irregular  portions  of  the  animal.  A  heavy  duty  was  taken 
on  each  head  of  cattle  at  the  city  gates,  a  tax  of  seven  lire  on 
every  calf  killed  during  Lent,  besides  several  more;  and  a  sepa- 
rate license  being  required  for  each  branch,  three  distinct  mono- 
polies existed  in  the  butchers'  trade  alone,  to  the  great  injury 
of  the  poor.  All  this  now  ceased,  the  export  of  tallow  was 
made  free,  that  of  oil  relieved  from  every  impediment,  and  new 
channels  cleared  for  the  industry  which  had  previously  been 
swamped  by  these  exclusive  privileges.  Olive  cultivation  soon 
revived  with  new  energy,  and  plantations  multiplied  even  inju- 
riously, because  they  were  mixed  with  the  vine  a  plant  of 
entirely  different  character  and  treatment :  to  these,  for  the 
sake  of  predial  economy,  was  added  com  and  esculent  plants, 
all  gro\ving  in  the  same  field,  so  that  through  this  and  other 
causes  the  quality  of  most  Tuscan  wines  has  been  deteriorated 
and  no  longer  commands  a  sale  in  the  foreign  market. 

In  the  royal  instructions  issued  at  the  same  epoch  we  have  an 
occasional  glimpse  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  some  grievances 
in  progress  of  removal ;  for  instance  by  the  new  law  no  persons 
were  to  be  any  longer  compelled  to  dispose  of  their  produce  when 
brought  to  market,  nor  be  forced  to  carry  it  there  at  all  against 
their  own  consent!  When  the  mass  of  moral  and  physical 
evil  then  existing  in  Tuscany  is  fairly  pondered,  we  can 
scarcely  wonder  at  the  caution  displayed  in  its  removal,  or 
be  surprised  that  after  each  successive  jveeding  there  should 
always  remain  some  lurking  symptoms  of  its  influence.  One 
striking  contrast  between  the  Medician  and  Leopoldine  laws 
is  that  each  successive  act  of  the  former  was  a  fresh  inter- 
ference with  private  liberty,  an  impediment,  or  a  loss ;  but 
every  movement  of  the  latter  approached  more  nearly  to  un- 
restrained volition  and  perfect  freedom :  by  the  Medici  men 
were  systematically  treated  as  naughty  step-children ;  by  Leo- 
pold, with  one  exception,  as  rational  beings.  Even  the  in- 
animate forests,  under  that  race  could  not  be  touched  by  their 
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lawful  owners  without  rigid  previous  examination  and  a  royal 
license,  lest  they  should  suffer  from  caprice  or  ignorance ;  hut 
all  the  land  and  its  inhahitants  were  withered  hy  such  rulers. 

A  reduction  of  puhlic  deht  was  the  next  great  and  lastin<; 
labour  and  the  most  important,  because  its  interest  absorbed 
a  vast  amount  of  revenue,  crippled  every  other  project  ot 
reform,  and  especially  ol)structed  that  financial  relief  intended 
for  the  people.  The  Monte  has  been  often  mentioned  as 
a  general  appellation  of  the  Tuscan  funds,  and  the  fund- 
holders  could  sell  their  stock  as  is  now  done  in  England . 
although  at  different  times  there  had  been  several  of  thest- 
establishments,  one  in  particular,  as  we  have  said,  received 
the  name  of  Monte  Comune  or  common  stock  in  consequenct- 
of  its  absorption  and  consolidation  of  all  others.  The  usual 
interest  was  at  first  five  per  cent,  but  it  often  ran  up  to  a 
great  height  and  in  1350  and  l-J^^O  the  almost  incredible 
sum  of  /if teen  per  cent,  per  annum  was  paid  on  a  loan  made 
at  the  rate  of  only  thirty-three  and  one-third  for  a  hundred! 
But  the  common  monthly  interest  often  realized  four  denari 
per  lira  or  twenty  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  occasioned  tin 
introduction  of  Jews  into  Florence  as  a  lesser  evil  in  14'^0*. 
<  jovemment's  necessities  were  continually  increased  and  minis- 
terial ingenuity  was  ever  busy  in  devising  ways  and  means  of 
acquiring  more  money,  but  never  of  diminishing  the  debt :  the 
loans  were  generally  forced ;  a  new  Mount  became  expedient 
for  each,  and  both  money  and  confidence  diminished  as  these 
multiplied,  until  only  force  or  monstrous  premiums  induced  peo- 
ple to  risk  their  capital :  it  was  a  lottery,  which  however  many 
ventured  in  at  the  expense  of  both  commerce  and  agriculture. 

The  early  wars  with  Lucca  had  left  Florence  a  debt  of 
600,000  florins  of  which  nearly  a  sixth  was  repaid  in  1353,  hut 
being  unable  to  discharge  the  whole,  goveniment  assigned  one 
denaro  per  month  on  each  lira,  or  five  per  cent,  per  annum  to 
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the  public  creditors,  along  with  a  right  of  alienating  the  princi- 
pal as  they  pleased ;  and  the  still  more  important  privilege, 
considering  Florentine  turbulence,  of  its  being  exempt  from 
confiscation,  or  other  injury.  The  legality  of  buying  and  sell- 
ing these  funds  at  their  market  value  (which  was  generally 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent.)  unless  all  the  interest  over 
:iii(l  above  what  was  due  to  biing  the  price  up  to  par  were 
restored,  formed  an  early  question  of  discussion  amongst  reli- 
gious men,  and  the  Donienicans  in  particular  preached  strongly 
against  such  "//.s///-//"*.  The  Franciscans  liowever  insisted  on 
it.s  legality,  and  the  Seignory  stniggled  to  maintain  public 
credit  until  130-2  when  increased  difficulties  compelled  them 
to  reserve  one  quarter  of  the  dividends  on  the  whole  debt ; 
a  corresponding  portion  was  thus  redeemed  and  repayment  pro- 
mised within  four  years,  with  a  notice  that  all  future  stock- 
holders would  be  liable,  if  called  upon,  to  resign  their  shares 
for  a  premium  of  two  per  cent,  on  the  original  price.  By 
(lii^rees  all  these  various  funds  were  concentrated  in  the 
•'Monte  G rat icoW  which  ultimately  became  partly  dissolved 
and  partly  embodied  in  the  "  Monte  Comune'' \. 

The  credits  of  many  Florentine  families  had  continued  from 
these  early  times,  but  in  consequence  of  political  events,  espe 
daily  the  republic  s  extinction,  numbers  of  tliem  had  been  in 
various  ways  expatriated,  and  a  series  of  virtual  bankruptcies 
jrradually  reduced  puldic  interest  to  three  and  three  and  a  half 
per  cent,  on  a  capital  amounting  at  Leopolds  accession  to 
^7,500,000  lire,  or  nearly  3,000,000  sterling.  Before  attempt- 
ing  any  reduction  he  thought  it  fair  to  acknowledge  the 
unclaimed  dividends  by  revoking  all  laws  which  deprived  cre- 
ditors of  their  right  to  demand  pa^Tnent,  though  dormant  for 
more  than  a  century,  and  then  reduced  public  stock  to  its 
primitive  conditions.    All  such  claims  were  to  be  made  within 


•  Pietro  Boninsegni,  Storie,  Lib.  iii.,  p.  424. 
t  Boninsegni,  Storie,  Lib.  iv.,  p.  722.— Edict,  of  January  19,  1739. 
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thirty  six  years ;  a  limit  also  fixed  for  any  subsequent  demands 
either  of  principal  or  interest  from  whatever  period  the  latter 
might  have  been  due,  and  a  sinking  fund  of  40,000  crowu> 
was  simultaneously  established  with  compound  interest  at  three 
per  cent,  to  meet  any  unexpected  emergency  *. 

This  was  a  fair  and  honest  not  to  say  generous  beginning  of 
tiiiancial  relief  to  public  suffering ;  for  the  chain  of  evil  con- 
necting public  debt  with  indirect  taxation,  although  composed 
of  many  invisible  links,  is  short  and  cutting  and  drags  more 
heavily  in  proportion  to  its  distance  from  the  source  of  power. 
But  if  any  judgment  may  be  furnied  from  another  law  promul- 
gated about  this  time,  Tuscany  already  seemed  to  have  felt  the 
intluence  of  good  government  in  extending  cultivation :  this 
edict  revokes  the  permission  given  in  17 '2'^  and  1734  to  pas- 
ture small  cattle  immediately  round  Florence,  as  being  no  longer 
suitable  to  the  country,  which  although  then  a  waste  was  now 
cultivated  and  therefore  subject  to  damage  from  flocks. 
About  four  months  after  this  the  "  Lfv///<?  d'Ammor- 
tizzazione  "  or  law  of  mortmain  appeared  :  it  was  au 
improvement  on  that  of  1751  the  principal  object  of  which 
was  to  give  greater  circulation  to  real  property  by  preventing 
future  acquisitions  to  corporate  bodies  without  the  power  of 
alienation.  This  sort  of  property  called  '' Mani  Morti" 
amounting  when  in  priestly  hands  to  nearly  one  third  of  Tus- 
cany, had  been  very  prejudicial  as  being  entirely  exempt  from 
taxes;  wherefore  with  the  exception  of  Leghorn  merchants 
and  foreigners,  all  others  were  forbidden  to  bequeath  by  will, 
sell,  or  bestow  any  personal  estate  beyond  the  value  of  100 
sequins,  or  any  real  property  whatever,  to  corporate  bodies  col- 
leges or  universities  whether  lay  or  ecclesiastical,  which  could 
possibly  be  comprised  within  the  definition  of  mortmain,  except 
by  royal  permission.  If  there  were  no  relations  even  in  a  coUa- 

•  Edict  5th  November,  1768. 
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teral  line  within  the  second  or  third  degree,  then  the  property 
might  be  left  to  some  public  institution  under  royal  protection  ; 
Mich  as  schools,  for  the  building  or  repairs  of  churches,  for 
marriage  portions  and  so  forth  ;  yet  even  in  this  case  the  real 
property  was  ordered  to  be  sold  within  a  year,  or  let  on  per- 
petual but  alienable  lease  in  order  to  insure  its  circulation.  If 
my  relation  within  the  above  degrees  were  living,  one  twen- 
tieth only,  and  that  not  exceeding  five  hundred  crowns,  could 
be  thus  bequeathed ;  and  all  persons  enjoying  clerical  privi- 
leges or  in  any  way  subject  to  ecclesiastical  discipline  were 
disabled  from  becoming  trustees  guardians  or  executoi*s  without 
ruv;d  permission. 

So  intent  was  Leopold  on  this  object  that  he  compelled  those 
\vli-)  entered  a  religious  society  to  resign  all  their  property 
except  an  annuity  of  100  crowns,  and  if  no  such  deed  were 
>igned  the  mere  act  of  profession  and  assumption  of  any  eccle- 
siastical habit  was  to  be  deemed  a  civil  death,  heirs-at-law 
ai  once  succeeding  to  the  inheritance.  By  this  act  all  ex- 
isdng  church  leases  in  secular  hands  were  to  be  considered  as 
'•  Allivelazioni  "  or  perpetual  leases  with  a  general  power  of 
alienation,  saving  the  legitimate  rights  of  proprietors.  As  a 
further  check  on  church  aggrandizement  and  an  assistance  to 
the  emancipation  of  real  property  from  priestly  bond&,  all  the 
obligations  of  lay-proprietors  to  ecclesiastical  bodies  were  made 
redeemable  by  assigning  to  the  latter  an  equivalent  value  of 
public  stock.  In  the  twenty-fourth  article  of  this  law  Leopold 
declares  his  *'  anxiety  more  effectually  to  secure  the  possession  of 
real  property  to  laymen,  and  to  free  their  estates  from  those  bur- 
dens imposed  in  favour  of  *  Mani  Morti '  as  well  as  to  facili- 
tate commerce  and  circulation  of  property;  and  therefore,"  con- 
tinues the  edict,  "  we  command  that  any  lay-proprietor  whether 
corporate  or  individual  shall  hereafter  have  the  option;  not- 
withstanding any  agreement  or  contract  either  from  testators  or 
the  parties  themselves  to  the  contrary ;  of  liberating  the  pro- 
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perty  so  tied  or  mortgageil,  bv  an  assignment  in  lieu,  of  so 
much  Tuscan  public  stock  as  will  produce  an  interest  equal  to 
the  value  of  their  annual  obligation."  No  prescriptive  riglit 
could  protect  the  '*  ^[(^^n  Morti  "  against  an  action  for  tlu- 
recovery  of  possessions  not  legally  acquired,  and  they  were  made 
subject  to  a  penalty  for  any  attempt  to  elude  this  law  ly 
retaining  property,  the  legislator  reserving  to  himself  alone 
the  right  of  expounding  all  legal  ambiguities.  To  avoid  any 
misconception  however,  he  declared  that  the  act  should  be  un- 
derstood in  the  obvious  and  natural  meaning  of  its  words  and  in 
the  spirit  of  its  intended  object,  which  was  mainly  a  controlling 
of  ecclesiastical  power  and  diminution  of  its  temporal  interests : 
and  this  is  clearly  seen  in  a  subsequent  act  which  especially 
exempts  the  property  of  cities  and  communities  from  its  openi- 
tion,  although  they  had  been  already  declared  to  come  within 
the  definition  of  Mortmain  *. 

This  mandate  was  also  intended  to  lighten  the  taxation  of 
all  communities  disposed  to  purchase  land,  and  thus  extr.ict 
a  revenue  more  than  sufficient  for  local  expenses  appropri- 
ating the  surplus  to  discharge  a  certiiin  portion  of  general 
taxation  which  they  were  about  to  receive  the  power  of  dis 
tributing  amongst  themselves  :  it  was  a  rational  and  b(^- 
nevolent  object,  which  if  honestly  and  not  too  extensively 
realized  might  be  extremely  useful.  By  certain  municipal 
regulations,  to  be  hereafter  noticed,  the  rents  of  such  property 
were  made  available  before  any  other  tax  locd  or  general  could 
be  imposed  on  the  community ;  it  was  placed  under  the  people  ^ 
own  control  with  nearly  universal  suffrage,  and  being  based  on 
sound  principles  of  justice  and  constitutional  liberty,  it  borr 
every  mark  of  public  good.  But  as  the  natural  tendency  of  all 
bodies,  corporate  and  animate,  is  to  shrivel  up  and  contract  as 
they  grow  old,  a  large  estate  of  this  description  many  some- 
times produce  mischievous  effects ;  and  even  with  a  popular 

*   Mandate,  23rd  November,  1769. 
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administration  and  broad  constituency  an  able  plausible  man 
might  sway  the  governing  comicil  and  do  infinite  mischief  ere 
his  year  of  oflBce  had  expired. 

The  law  of  mortmam  put  an  immediate  stop  to  any  further 
>tagnatiou  of  property  and  opened  channels  for  its  more  general 
division  and  alienation ;  it  caused  the  instant  disposal  and  tillage 
i)f  vast  tracts  which  wxre  before  uncultivated,  dormant,  and  nearly 
profitless  in  the  hands  of  various  communities ;  it  gave  new  life 
and  vigour  to  agriculture ;  the  good  effects  of  which  are  still  felt 
hy  the  peasantry  and  small  proprietors  ;  and  was  altogether  one 
nf  the  most  pennanently  beneficial  acts  of  Leopold's  reign.  Yet 
ho  was  not  the  original  author  of  this  law ;  he  only  cleared  it 
iij),  enforced  it,  solved  all  the  previous  doubts  questions  and 
dilhculties  introduced  by  legal  ingenuity  since  its  original  pro- 
iiuilgation,  made  some  important  additions,  and  gave  it  alto- 
ifether  a  new  form  and  pressure. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  tlie  principality  severe  laws  against 
rutting  pine  woods  in  the  "  Campagna  of  Pisa"  had  continued  in 
ri^Torous  action  :  their  original  intention  was  to  secure  a  supply 
<•!'  timber  for  the  infant  navy  then  rearing  under  the  care  of 
(  usimo  I.,  an  object  imperfectly  accomplished  and  with  extreme 
injustice.  By  these  laws  no  landowner  dared  to  fell  a  single 
tree  of  this  species  upon  his  ground  ;  majestic  pines  might 
wave  their  lofty  folijige  over  his  land  but  their  shadow  alone  was 
liis :  the  soil  belonged  to  him,  but  not  the  power  of  cultivation, 
and  every  sapling  sprouting  from  the  grass  was  pounced  upon 
ly  huwk-eyed  rangers;  so  that  his  solid  property  and  much  spon- 
taneous produce  was  thus  tyrannically  appropriated.  To  abate 
this  evil  a  mandate  was  issued  on  the  third  of  March  which, 
nnimlling  all  preceding  edicts,  released  the  soil  for  a  tiifling 
quit-rent  with  the  alternative  of  immediate  cultivation  or  ancient 
I'ondage.  The  sound  of  the  axe  and  the  crash  of  woods  soon 
ochoed  in  all  directions  ;  the  exportation  of  timber  became  rife 
■nul  active ;  the  powers  of  nature  were  revived ;  the  country 
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soon  glowed  with  tillage,  and  one   more  symbol  of  Medician 
tyranny  was  expunged  from  the  statute-book  *. 

In  the  very  next  month  however  is  shown  a  recurrence  of 
morbid  anxiety  about  the  com  market  by  an  edict  enforcing 
the  useless  and  vexatious  law  of  Fortate,  to  give  government 
timely  notice  of  any  coming  scarcity  :  nor  are  we  more  ediiied 
by  a  nearly  simultaneous  prohibition  against  the  export  of 
Tuscan  wool  in  order  to  encoHratje  the  ffrowth  of  that  article 
in  the  ijrand  duchy !  This  plan  of  contracting  the  market  to 
extend  trade  is  a  misapplication  of  common  sense  very  unusual 
wiUi  Leopold ;  there  are  however  several  of  his  earlier  acts 
which  show  a  considerable  degree  of  vacillation,  probably  pro- 
duced by  the  disturbing  influence  of  those  around  him,  more 
intent  on  private  than  public  benetit.  Another  error  but  with 
a  good  object  was  creating  the  Chavdwr  of  Communities,  to 
secure  a  more  rapid  and  improved  administration  of  justice 
and  closer  knowledge  of  public  and  private  resources  with  n 
view  to  juster  taxation.  Its  duty  was  to  settle,  amicably  if 
possible,  or  else  judicially,  all  causes  between  government  and 
the  communities,  with  strict  injunctions  to  save  both  their  time 
and  money.  Nothing  could  be  more  praiseworthy,  and  under 
able  and  honest  executors  it  might  have  succeeded ;  but  as 
vast  power  and  patronage  were  involved,  which  secured  only  the 
self-interested  support  of  some  of  Leopold's  ministers,  it  com- 
pletely failed,  and  was  suppressed  when  additional  experienee 
had  more  distinctly  exhibited  men's  character's  and  public  want^ 
to  the  eyes  of  the  sovereign  \. 

The  death  of  Pope  Clement  XI IL  gave  Leopold  and  Joseph 
II.  a  long- wished  for  opportunity  of  visiting  Home  during  the 
vacancy,  after  which  they  returned  to  Florence  where  the 
Grand  Duke  caused  himself  to  be  inoculated  for  the  small  pox 
as  an  encouragement  to  his  subjects.      Meanwhile  the  Fia 

•   I^ws  of  September,  1569;  April,  1.587  J  August,  1601. 
f  Gianni,  Memorie,  &c\ 
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Forenzo  Ganganelli  of  Urbino,  a  pontiff  as  much  distinguished 
amongst  priests  as  Leopold  amongst  princes,  assumed  the  pope- 
dom :  on  the  nineteenth  of  May  this  Franciscan  friar  succeeded 
the  late  pontiff  under  the  name  of  Clement  XIV.  after  having 
been  equally  favoured  by  the  able  Lambertini  and  his  successor 
tlie  pious  and  feeble  Rezzonico  :  holding  a  distinguished  rank 
in  the  Inquisition,  and  educated  from  his  eighteenth  year  in  all 
the  austerity  and  illiberality  of  a  cloister,  Ganganelli  still 
carried  to  the  throne  great  mental  energy  and  philosophy,  with 
the  heart  of  a  liberal  and  enhghtened  man.  His  honest  and 
virforous  mind  instantly  bent  itself  to  the  reformation  of  exist- 
ing abuses,  and  especially  to  abolish  the  order  of  Jesuits  as  the 
greatest  and  most  mischievous  of  them  all,  an  object  which 
he  lived  to  accomplish  and  died  for  accomplishing. 

Much  of  the  year  1709  was  spent  by  Leopold,  as  he  was 
accustomed,  in  a  personal  examination  of  the  most  suffering 
districts,  and  suggesting  ameliorations ;  the  Maremma  continued 
a  constant  object,  but  his  means  were  unequal  to  what  has  been 
since  accomplished  there ;  the  relief  of  misery  was  immense,  yet 
he  failed  in  a  perfect  cure  :  if  the  labours  which  under  his  grand- 
son s  auspices  have  been  so  happily  terminated,  had  then  been 
undertaken,  the  JMaremma  would  now  have  probably  formed 
what  it  yet  will  be,  the  richest  and  perhaps  the  most  populous 
provmce  of  Tuscany.  Leopold  had  already  divided  this  district 
into  eight  Podesterias  or  departments,  with  local  courts  of 
justice  in  each  and  an  appeal  court  at  Grosseto ;  or  if  necessary 
through  the  governor  of  that  city  to  the  supreme  court  of  Siena. 
Tliis  was  a  great  relief  by  bringing  justice  home  to  people's  doors 
and  saving  the  time  trouble  and  expense  of  distant  litigation  ; 
and  he  added  to  it  by  simultaneously  publishing  a  list  of  legal 
fees  besides  abolishing  perquisites  in  every  court  of  Tuscany.  To 
encourage  colonization  he  also  granted  lands  in  fee-simple,  and 
exempt  from  all  imposts  for  twenty  years,  to  any  settlers  who 
would  engage  to  improve  them  and  endeavour  to  counteract  the 
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influence  of  miasmata  :    foreigners  were  invited,  with  great 
privileges,  goveniment  support,  and  free  gifts  of  timber  aiid 
iron  for  building:  no  distinction  was  made  between  priest  aiid 
layman,  and  even  the  new  law  of  mortmain  remained  suspended 
the  great  object  was  population,  jmd  in  fact  a  veiy  sensible 
improvement  took  place  in  comparison  with  former  wretched- 
ness; but  life  was  still  precarious  and  the  boldest  pitched  their 
tpnts  in  fear.    Connected  with  the  Maremma,  but  in  a  different 
sj.irit  from  the  above,  was  an  order  to  make  the  most  rigorous 
exaction  of  every  ancient  toll  and  duty  on  the  grazing  of  those 
cattle  which  annually  descended  from  the  Casentino,  Scarpena. 
Anghiari,  San  Giovanni,  an<l  other  mountainous  districts  :  thest 
tolls  and  duties  were  vexatiously  incpiisitorial  and  oppressive; 
some  laws  even  compelled  the  grazier  to  make  a  previous  decl 
ration  of  the  number  of  beasts  he  intended  to  drive  into  the 
Maremma  during  the  season ;  and  moreover  to  appear  at  certain 
custom-house  stiitions  on  his  return  for  the  purpose  of  proving 
that  no  sale  had  been  clandestinely  effected  on  the  journey !  The 
consequence  was  much  public  mischief  and  private  injury,  and 
their  subseciuent  abolition  by  Leopold.    ]\Iany  other  acts  of  good 
and  doubtful  policy  completed  this  year's  operations :  further 
encouragement  was  afforded  to  literature  and  the  arts,  divers 
monopolies  were  abolished,  and  a  bounty  on  the  exportation  of 
native  woollen  cloths  was  established  on  the  same  prmcipk 
that  kept  the  raw  material  at  home  :    but  such  efforts  to  make 
water  flow  up  hill  are  now  almost  abandoned  and  people  begiu 

to  see  more  cleai'ly. 

Miu'chiavelli's  maxim,  tliat  things  should  be  frequently 
reduced  to  their  first  principles,  had  it  been  practised 
in  Tuscany  would  have  diminished  the  Grand  Dukes 
labours,  for  his  scythe  though  its  sweep  was  shiirp  and  steady. 
encountered  so  many  inveterate  evils  that  even  when  swath 
after  swath  had  been  removed  there  ever  remained  something 
to  accomplish.     But  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  these  labours  it 
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may  be  sufficient  to  give  the  substance  of  one  law,  amongst  many 
others,  enacted  by  Cosimo  I.  which  exhibits  a  curious  jjicture  of 
that  monarch's  mode  of  proceeding.    By  the  ancient  republican 
laws  all  animals  slaughtered  in  the  Florentine  state  were  sub- 
ject to  a  duty  forming  part  of  the  permanent  revenue;   but 
if  killed  for  private  use   they  were   not  thus   liable  ■'  this 
naturally  became  a  source  of  fraud  and  evasion  which  was  not 
too  closely  investigated  under  the  republic,  but  Cosimo's  rigour 
led  him  to  abolish  every  exemption  except  that  of  killing  kids 
and  lambs  for  domestic  consumption*.     In  March   1557  he 
therefore  consolidated  all  anterior  laws,  and  enacted  that  every 
ainnial  whether  regularly  slaughtered  or  killed  by  wolves  o'r 
other  accidents,  should  be  instantly  taken  to  the  district  officer 
he  weighed,  have  its  legs  tied  together  with  packthread,  then 
.ealed  with  green  wax,  the  ligature  covered  with  paper  and 
similarly  sealed,   and   the  whole   process   registered       This 
tax  was  appropriately  named  the  -  ShjiUo-  or  Seal,  and  the 
-SunUatorc's''  (Sealer's,  pay  arose  from  a  per  centage  on  its 
amount  within  his  own  district;  besides  which  all  butchers  and 
iiinkeei)ers  were  obliged  to  keep  a  similar  register  of  every 
annual  they  killed,  under  a  penalty  of  three,  five,  or  eight  golden 
Towns  for  each,  according  to  its  quality  and  kind,  for  the  first 
ofience,  and  more  seyerely  afterwards  both  in  purse  and  person  f 
I  heir  servants  were  also  enjoined   mider  a  penalty   of  ten 


Laws,  2jth  Ancrust,   15.52,  and  3d 
March,  15.51.    (Vide  Cimtini,  Lerjfje 
'i<f  (rramlucato,  tomo  ii",  p.  295.) 
t  The  golden  crown  was  first  coined 
in  I5;i3,  by  Duke  Alexander  of  Mcdi- 
cis,  because  all   other    Italian    states 
'vcre  doing  so  :  its  weight  was  2  dwts. 
-■-  gmins,  and  one  hundred   crowns 
wero  coined  from  a  pound  of  gold,  from 
«hich  one  was  retained  bv  the  mint  as 
•I  Seigniorage.  This  crown  was  of  little 
It-M  value  than  the    "  Zccchino;'  or 
'^equin,  or  ducat,  of  which  Ferdinand  I. 
"  ].5}J8  coined  97 ^  from  a  pound  of 

VOL.  VI.  L 


gold,  and  it  was,  Mithin  a  trifle,  the 
same  as  the  ancient  republican  florin 
of  which  only  .96  were  struck  from 
that  weiglit  of  gold.  The  gold  of  this 
crown  piece  was  of  22  carats,  and  the 
then  value  in  silver  7  lire  and  4 
soldi,  that  of  Ferdinand's  «  Zecchino'' 
was  of  24  carats.  The  golden  crown 
was  also  called  '' Mezza  Doppia" 
when  the  Doppia,  of  twice  the  value, 
was  first  coined  by  Francesco  the  First. 
(Orsini,  '' Stori'a  dclle  Mm^te  de!' 
Granduchl  di  Toscam;'  pp.  7,  37, 
47.) 
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ducats  with  two  applications  of  a  severe  torture  called  the 
'♦  Corda"  and  one  year's  imprisonment,  to  denounce  any  in- 
fringement of  the  law  by  their  master ;  receiving  one-third  of 
the  tine  as  a  reward  and  having  their  name  kept  secret.     All 
private  persons  killing  wild  or  domestic  animals  for  home  con- 
sumption were  placed  under  these  laws,  and  a  month's  impri- 
ftonment  added  when  unable  to  discharge  the  fine ;  a  written 
notice  was  moreover  necessary  for  the   nearest  magistrate's 
information  before  any  animals  were  killed  for  domestic  use;  in 
this  was  inserted  the  names  of  the  father  and  grandfather  of 
the  persons,  their  parish,  place  of  actual  residence,  and  parti- 
cular  farm,  as  a  check  on   the   Sigillatore's   weighing-book, 
("ountry  innkeepers  or  others  thus  killing  for  household  use 
and  living  more  than  half  a  mile  from  the  weighing  office 
were,  as  sufficient  proof,  allowed  the  testimony  of  two  respectable 
witnesses  if  offered  next  day,  and  that  the   duty  were  paid 
within  ten  days ;  but  accompanied  by  the  collector  s  receipt  as 
an  additional  voucher.     Butchers  were  obliged  to  find  security 
for  the  estimated  amount  of  this  duty  ere  they  could  obtain  a 
licence  to  begin  trade  ;  and  also  to  keep  a  public  steel-yard  in 
their  shop,  where  any  official  underling,  or  any  other  person, 
might  order  the  sealed  and  weighed  meat  to  be  re-weighed  and 
re-sealed,  merely  for  the  chance  of  detecting  some  possible 
error  in  the  amount  of  duty,  every  father  or  master  being  held 
responsible  for  his  own  family  and  establishment.      The  flesh 
of  buffalo,  in  consequence  of  its  inferiority,  was  not  weighed, 
but  sealed  in  every  place  out  of  Florence  at  a  reduced  rate  of 
duty ;  yet  within  the  city  it  followed  the  general  law.     No 
butcher  was  allowed,  except  for  his  own  family  consumption,  to 
salt  any  kind  of  meat  without  an  especial  licence  and  was  com- 
pelled to  account  for  every  piece  sold  on  this  account  above  the 
weight  of  forty  pounds,  besides  keeping  a  daily  register  of  all  the 
living  hogs  bought  or  sold,  together  with  the  names  of  venders 
and  purchasers.  Even  the  smallest  receipts  for  these  vexatious 
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duties  were  subject  to  a  charge  of  one  per  cent,  on  all  sums  of 
and  under  thirty  soldi  or  about  one  shilling  sterling ;  and  more 
fur  those  above,  in  a  decreasing  scale.    By  the  old  Grascia-laws 
no  butcher  could  sell  any  meat  without  a  notification  from  that 
magistracy  of  the  price  he  was  authorized  to  ask,  which  was 
computed  weekly  from  the  average  of  the  cattle-market.  There 
were  however  necessary  contingent  reductions  that  produced 
small  fractions  in  the  weight  which  having  no  real  representa- 
tive value  in  money  were  officially  estimated  at  one  quattrino 
per  pound  as  a  fair  compensation  in  the  vender  s  favour  above 
the  regulated  price  ;  and  precisely  to  this  amount  did  Cosimo  I 
impose  a  new  tax  for  the  Senese  tear ;  at  first  temporary,  but  in 
loOl  he  increased  and  made  it  permanent.     This  trade  finally 
became  a  vast  network  of  petty  monopolies  throughout  the 
country  and  was  sold  by  auction  in  every  community  to  avoid 
the  trouble  and  difficulty  of  preventing  those  frauds  which 
still  continued  to  be  practised,  aJthough  the  penalty  was  in- 
creased in  1500  by  condemnation  to  the  galleys.     The  fore- 
going account  will  afford  some  idea  of  what  Leopold  had  to 
reform  m  every  department,  and  to  this  end  in  January  1770 
he  published  one  of  those  sweeping  emancipatory  laws  on  the 
free  cu-culation  of  food  which  practically  demonstrated   the 
benefits  of  that  entire  commercial  liberty  so  diligently  preparin.r 
for  Tuscany.     This  edict  related  almost  exclusively  to   the 
markets  of  Pisa  and  its  district  where  the  sale  of  food  was 
enveloped  in  a  web  of  vexations  that  may  be  best  unravelled  by 
a  short  account  of  their  removal. 

Fine  bread  was  relieved  from  one  remaining  tax  and  the 
manufacture  of  farinaceous  food  in  every  form  declared  free  •  the 
duty  on  butchers'  meat  together  with  numerous  vexatious  obli- 
gations about  the  time  of  killing  and  bringing  to  market,  was 
entirely  abolished;  a  second  tax  drawn  by  the  custom-house 
rom  mfenor  meat  was  simultaneously  annulled,  and  the  con- 
tract for  Its  monopoly,  hitherto  granted  by  the  Grascia  alone, 
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was  put  up  for  public  competition  ;  the  sale  of  butchers'  meat 
during  Lent  was  freed  from  duty  but  contined  to  a  certain  num- 
ber of  chosen  tradesmen ;  the  offabmeat  branch  of  trade  was 
thrown  open  to  all,  and  the  price  of  ever}-  superior  kind  left  free 
between  buyers  and  sellers  with  a  reserved  right  of  magisterial 
interference  to  prevent  gross  imposition  upon  the  poor.  This 
was  a  necessary  protection  for  remote  districts,  where  long- 
standing monop(dy  and  want  of  competition  made  the  richest 
tradesmmi  a  petty  tyrant.  Licences  for  the  slaughter  and  sal.- 
of  animals,  and  fees  and  peniuisites  to  underhngs,  which  had 
long  been  a  permanent  source  of  vexation  to  every  victualler. 
were  abolislied,  the  latter  under  severe  penalties ;  but  all 
tolls  and  duties  payable  for  the  transit  of  provisions  from  one 
province  to  another  were  as  yet  retained,  the  time  not  being 
arrived  for  their  contemplated  abolition  *. 

\Mien  the  debt  and  expenses  of  Leopold's  government  mv 
c.msidered  it  seems  astonishing  how  he  could  stand  this  con- 
stant drain  of  revenue  without  tlie  substitution  of  any  new  tax; 
hut  his  trust  was  in  the  nation's  improved  condition,  which  with 
good  administration  was  expected  to  supply  the  deficiency  l.v 
spreading  taxation  over  a  wider  surface  with  lighter  pressur. 
on  more  solid  means,  and  a  positive  increase  of  population. 

The  public  weighing  of  olive  oil  by  government  officer>. 
together  with  a  duty  on  it,  payable  to  the  Cathedral  of  Pisa,  were 
also  abolished  and  its  wholesale  trade  remained  free  from  restric- 
tion, but  on  account  of  the  poor  the  retail  of  this  necessar}-  still 
continued  under  the  rod  of  the  magistrate.  A  tax  on  the  leas«^ 
of  stalls  for  im  exclusive  sale  offish  in  the  Pisan  market  and  :■ 
custom-house  duty  from  the  same  soui'ce  fell  with  the  rest,  and 
while  setting  that  trade  at  liberty  left  the  contract  open  to  public 
rompetition.  Tliese  changes  rendered  the  Grascia  of  Pisa  nearly 

*  Cantini,  '' Lenqi  del  Cranducato;'  August  2:)th,  1552;  September  'JS^l, 
Volumi  ii.,  iii.,  'iv.,  v.,  ana  vi.  Laws,  15G1  ;  October  21st,  1559 ;  ^oven.. 
March  16th,  1556;  March  26th,  1557;     ber  17th,  1564. 
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useless,  it  therefore  dwindled  into  a  simple  bench  of  magistrates 
with  summary  jurisdiction  to  a  specified  amount  in  the  market 
besides  the  power  of  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  a  direct  super- 
vision over  the  measure  weight  and  quality  of  all  provisions 
exposed  for  sale.  To  compensate  the  Pisan  municipality  for 
this  loss  of  revenue  the  city  gate-tolls  under  the  ancient  name 
of  SkjUIo  were  increased,  which  along  with  other  remunera- 
tions left  its  ordinary  resources  undiminished;  but  the  expense 
and  trouble  of  collection  was  spared,  trade  facilitated,  and  the 
public  relieved  from  a  mass  of  grievous  vexation. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  tmdes  or  arts  of  Florence  were  so 
many  corporations  subject  to  their  own  peculiar  laws  and 
magistrates,  with  civil  and  criminal  authority  over  all  members 
and  other  persons  connected  with  such  jurisdiction ;  but  as 
•  ach  lU't  possessed  a  distinct  code,  it  often  happened  that  two 
men  tried  for  the  same  offence  on  the  same  charge,  and  con- 
victed on  the  testimony  of  the  same  witnesses,  but  by  different 
corporations ;  were  yet  unequally  punished.  And  in  causes  of 
the  self-same  nature  judgment  was  frequently  given  on  very 
different  principles  by  these  distinct  and  independent  magistra- 
tes, yet  each  acting  legally  according  to  its  own  peculiar  statutes. 
Such  things  might  have  been  patiently  borne,  perhaps  even 
approved  of  under  republican  government  when  each  art  formed 
a  sort  of  independent  state  with  a  corresponsive  spirit,  but  even 
this  is  doubtful ;  and  in  later  times,  after  the  nation  had  fallen 
llat  before  princely  power,  they  disturbed  the  level,  the  equality 
of  civil  privilege,  and  all  governing  justice.  By  the  Medici 
they  were  unheeded,  but  Leopold  felt  the  necessity  of  change 
both  from  inherent  wrong  and  the  evil  effects  of  all  privi- 
leged bodies  on  national  industry.  By  a  law  of  the  first  of 
February  he  therefore  annihilated  the  system,  destroyed  the 
whole  machinery  of  Florentine  arts,  and  made  them  subject  to  a 
single  newly  created  jurisdiction  called  '*  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce y   Trades,  and  Mam(f allures."      The  Six  of  Com- 
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merce,  the  magistracy  of  the  Merchant  s  Company,  the  Banker  s 
Company,  the  Wool  and  Silk  Trades,  and  most  others  were 
immediately  suppressed  and  their  authority  concentrated  in 
this  new  court ;  but  botli  branches  of  the  medical  art,  the 
''Opera,''  or  Cathedral  board  of  works,  and  some  others,  were 
spared  for  the  moment.  The  suppression  of  matriculation-fees 
immediately  and  justly  followed,  they  were  a  mine  of  vexa- 
tion for  the  whole  body  of  tradesmen  and  prejudicial  to  private 
industr}' ;  not  so  much  from  the  amount  as  the  annoyance  and 
tliat  indefinite  expenditure  of  time  and  money  necessary  to 
secure  each  against  the  many  oppressions  which  a  powerful 
body  can  inflict  more  easily  than  a  helpless  member  avoid; 
for  it  commonly  happens  that  the  poor,  who  suffer  most  from 
bad  government  and  therefore  have  the  greatest  interest  in  its 
being  good,  are  generally  deprived  of  any  voice  in  the  forma- 
tion of  those  laws  wliich  they  are  so  often  forced  in  misery 
and  silence  to  obey. 

Merchants  and  bankers  were  subject  to  only  one  simple  tax 
of  matriculation,  but  the  wool-trade  had  a  greater  and  lesser 
tax  of  this  sort  besides  two  others  on  the  stamping  of  cloth,  one 
paid  to  their  secretar}',  the  other  as  a  licence  for  retailing  manu- 
factured goods,  all  of  which,  besides  another  licence  for  small 
traders,  now  ceased  and  workmen  were  generally  emancipated. 
The  silk-trade  had  three  sorts  of  fees,  the  physicians  four, 
others  five,  but  all  were  annulled  :  the  necessity  of  an  initia- 
tory examination,  except  in  certain  cases,  shared  the  same  fate, 
but  regular  tradesmen  were  still  required  to  enter  their  names 
in  the  public  register  if  they  opened  a  permanent  shop.  The 
immerous  regulations  thus  encumberingevery  branch  of  manufac- 
turing industry  did  great  mischief,  by  holding  workmen  in  almost 
infantile  bondage  tied  up  vdth  strings  of  minute  and  slavish 
regulations  svnthetically  applied  to  every  step  of  every  branch 
of  labour  from  the  raw  material  to  its  most  complicated  state  of 
perfection  ;  and  also  by  impeding  not  only  a  free  sale  of  com- 
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modities  but  the  acquisition  of  necessar}'  tools  and  materials. 
Instead  therefore  of  the  prickly  brakes  of  ancient  legislation 
an  open  field  was  now  cleared  for  public  competition  ;  premiums, 
loans,  and  other  stimulants  encouraged  the  wool  and  silk  trades 
along  with  every  other  branch  of  manufacturing  industry ;  much 
was  expended  in  attracting  foreign  artisans  to  settle  in  Tus- 
cany, and  more  than  200,000Z.  sterling  went  in  loans  to  work- 
men, with  strict  orders  for  its  recovery  in  the  gentlest  and 
most  gradual  way,  at  such  times  and  rates  as  were  least  likely 
to  embarrass  individuals  or  retard  industry  *. 

One  of  the  obstacles  to  any  healthy  internal  trade  of  com  and 
cattle  was  a  law  which  compelled  every  owner  of  oxen  to  pay 
:]^  lire  or  nearly  a  zecchino  of  that  day  per  head,  for  merely 
driring  animals  beyond  the  contado,  and  decreasing  in  propor- 
tion for  other  places.  Still  more  severe  laws  governed  the 
frontier  which  by  two  of  Cosimo  the  First's  acts  was  most  rigor- 
ously and  painfully  protected,  except  in  the  Pistoian  country 
which  by  especial  privilege  lay  beyond  their  reach  f .  To  carry 
provisions  or  drive  cattle  within  three  miles  of  the  frontier 
subjected  not  only  the  culprit  but  all  who  were  cognizant 
of  his  intention  to  fine,  confiscation,  or  death,  according  to  the 
case  ;  wherefore  none  within  these  limits  could  move  provisions 
even  from  field  to  dwelling  without  permission  from  the  local 
authorities  !  These  laws  though  not  rigorously  enforced  were 
not  annulled,  and  strange  to  say,  but  partially  mitigated  on 
the  twenty-fifth  of  February  1770,  by  making  the  simple  want 
of  a  licence  insufficient  for  conviction. 

In  the  following  March  Leopold  was  enabled  to  bring  all  the 
branches  of  public  debt  to  a  uniform  charge  by  paying  off  those 
who  refused  three  per  cent,  per  annum  as  the  permanent 
national  interest,  and  thus  by  a  rigidly  economical  administra- 
tion he  returned  about  450,000  crowns  to  dissentients ;  a 
proof,  if  we  may  so  argue  from  the  amount,  that  Tuscany  was 

•  Governo  della  Toscana,  p.  28. 
t  Iaws  of  April  20th,  1547  ;  August  26th,  1557  ;  May  27th,  1559. 
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beginning  to  offer  more  lucrative  investments  for  capital  to 
enterprising  men  :  one  consequence  of  good  government !  On 
the  other  hand,  partly  from  the  abolition  of  rewards  for  the 
destruction  of  wolves,  but  more  from  agricultural  decay  and 
the  consequent  wildness  of  country  places,  these  animals  the 
emblems  of  misride,  seem  to  have  multiplied  all  over  Tus- 
cany and  roved  about  with  such  tiercencss  that  not  quadrupeds 
alone  but  even  herdsmen  and  travellers  were  frequently 
attiicked  :  rewards  were  therefore  offered  as  high  as  eight  golden 
crowns  for  each  full-grown  wolf  besides  a  general  pemdssion  to 
carry  arms  and  use  every  other  means  of  destruction.  This 
soon  diminished  their  numbers  which  were  reduced  witliin 
reasonable  bounds,  but  it  is  a  sad  index  to  the  lamentable  state 
of  Tuscany  and  the  depths  from  which  Leopold  rescued  it !  Even 
now  the  race  of  wolves  is  far  from  extinct  in  the  ^Maremma 
and  other  districts.  The  Medici  possessed  extensive  private 
estates  which  had  never  been  taxed,  so  that  their  portion  ot 
public  burdens  fell  upon  the  inhabitiints  of  that  community  in 
which  they  lay :  Leopold  was  too  just  a  man  to  continue  this 
abuse,  and  soon  reduced  his  own  and  the  order  of  San  StefanoV 
property  to  the  common  level,  an  act  wliich  was  felt  and  con- 
sequently appreciated  by  those  who  directly  benefited ;  but  the 
motives  were  probably  estimated  at  their  real  value  by  very  few, 
and  the  example  would  have  been  followed  by  still  fewer. 

There  are  certain  epochs  in  society ;  generally  those  of  great 
refinement  and  luxury  accompanied  by  political  or  religious 
excitement;  when  passions  are  deeply  stirred,  and  men's  hearts 
being  enveloped  in  worldly  consequences  cannot  even  compre- 
hend the  idea  of  disinterested  beneficence,  much  less  afford  it 
due  estimation  and  respect,  and  Tuscany  at  this  period  seems 
to  have  been  lamentably  deficient  in  the  power  of  perceiving 
and  appreciating  disinterested  good,  but  more  from  the  effects 
of  previous  oppression  than  any  existing  distraction  or  natural 
obtuseness  of  intellect. 

To  notice  every  act  of  Leopold  during  twenty-five  years  of 
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unreliLxing  and  beneficent  reform  would  be  as  tedious  as  use- 
less ;  the  mere  catalogue  might  occupy  a  score  of  pages ;  it  is 
sufticient  that  Tuscany  was  one  mass  of  moral  and  political 
disease  to  which  he  applied  his  own  medicines,  and  enough  has 
been  already  mentioned  to  display  the  nature  and  spirit  of 
these  early  labours ;  wherefore  the  remaining  narrative  will  be 
ohiefiy  confined  to  those  more  prominent  and  general  measures 
which  carried  with  them  the  most  important  results  and  best 
show  the  bearing  of  subsequent  acts,  as  well  in  their  connection 
with  Tuscany  as  on  sound  general  principles  of  legislative 
pohty  and  political  economy. 

Besides  acknowledging  the  absurdity  of  any  assize  on  bread 
or  other  food  and  giving  permission  for  the  free  internal  carriage 
of  maimre  and  fire-wood  from  district  to  district  which  had 
hitlierto  been  interdicted,  this  year  was  signalized  by  the  arrival 
at  Florence  of  a  celebrated  statue  the  acquisition  of  Ferdi- 
nand L  well  known  as  the  Venus  of  Medicis  ;  and  along  with  it 
the  beautiful  figure  of  the  young  Apollo ;  for  Leopold  although 
essentially  a  man  of  hard  business  and  activity,  was  by  no 
means  insensible  to  or  negligent  of  the  fine  arts,  yet  took  more 
plciisure  in  excavating  ancient  abuses  than  ancient  monuments, 
and  in  supplying  the  wants  of  the  poorer  rather  than  the  tastes 
of  the  richer  portion  of  his  subjects.  Nevertheless  his  attention 
was  early  applied  to  embellish  the  Pioyal  Gallery,  not  altogether 
as  a  mere  exhibition  of  curiosities  but  as  a  school  of  genius,  of 
mental  cultivation  and  intellectual  expansion,  an  academy  for  the 
dispersion  of  ignorance,  an  object  of  refined  taste  and  pleasures, 
which  in  proportion  as  it  absorbs  the  spiritual  faculties  separates 
rational  man  from  the  mere  animal  and  its  more  debasing 
passions,  to  contemplate  the  beautiful  and  good :  the  tendency 
at  least  is  so:  for  the  closer  we  follow  the  aspirations  of 
immortal  spirit,  the  less  power  will  mortal  flesh  have  over  us : 
that  mounts  like  flame;  this  "mantles  like  the  standing  pool:" 
yet  both  are  useful  if  rightly  understood  and  managed. 
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Leopold  had  already  bought  a  collection  of  the  portraits  of 
celebrated  painters,  a  work  commenced  by  G io van  Batista  Zan- 
noni  but  completed  by  Abate  Antonio  Pazzi  which,  although 
not  so  valuable  as  the  first  and  earliest  part  of  the  then  exist- 
ing series,  still  served  to  complete  it  and  along  with  many 
original  drawings  for  engraving,  formed  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  gallery  ^=.    Tliis  department  was  placed  under  the  minister 
of  finance  and  superintended  by  Giuseppe  Querce,  a  man  of 
considerable  ability,  with  whose  aid  the  Grand  Duke  resolved 
to  make  a  scientific  arrangement  of  all  the  treasures  in  the 
gallery  and  therefore  drew  from  various  royal  palaces  and  \illas, 
many  objects  of  art  which  had  hitherto  remained  in  comparativ 
obscurity.  It  was  in  pursuing  this  object  that  the  above  named 
statues,  and  the  fine  but  perhaps  over-praised  group  of  Niobe, 
are  said  to  have  been   brought  from  Kome :  several  original 
paintings,  after  being  replaced  by  copies  were  also  removed  from 
the  ancient  law-courts  and  other  tribunals  of  Florence ;  mauy 
pictures  were  purchased,  and  amongst  them  the  Samian  Sibyl  of 
Guercino,   also  a   variety  of  Etruscan  antiquities  composing 
the  Galluzzian  museum  of  Volten-a,   along  with  a  valuable 
numismatic  collection  of  the  middle  ages  which  belonged  to 
Ignasio  Orsini  the  celebrated  writer  on  that  subject.     Even- 
valuable  work  of  art  appertaining  to  the  Jesuits  at  the  time  of 
their  suppression  wtis  subsequently  added,  besides  what  re- 
mained   of   the   Gaddi   collection   of   pictures    and   statues, 
amongst  them  a  beautiful  Torso  almost  rivalling  the  magnifi- 
cent fragment  at  Rome.     Until  Leopold's  reign  the  gallery  had 
been  in  confusion  :   no  method  was  observed  in  distributing 
objects  of  art  or  science,  the  three  natural  kingdoms  were 
mingled  in  a  second  chaos,  and  all  order  was  confounded  :  Leo- 
pold remedied  this  by  aiTanging  each  branch  of  ai't  and  science 

•  Pazzi  engrave<l  and  published  them  rini  in  1764  and  1765.  (Vide  Pdli, 
all  from  his  own  drawinc:?,  with  a  vol.  i.,  p.  407.  "  Saggio  Istorico  della 
notice  to  each  by  Abate  Onxzio  Mar-     Reale  Galleria  di  Firenze.") 
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in  separate  apartments,  and  after  everything  was  reduced  to 
regularity  tliis  interesting  collection  was  thrown  open  to  the 
world  =^. 

Justice  requu-ed  that  a  prince  so  strenuously  working  in  the 
lause  of  others'  liberty  should  himself  be  free ;  but  Maria  Theresa 
feared  reform,  and  it  was  the  salutary  spirit  of  innovation  so 
conspicuous  in  both  her  sons  which  prevented  the  emancipation 
of  Leopold  who  she  saw  was  rapidly  reducing  all  things  to 
original  principles.  She  observed  in  the  bold  precipitance  of 
loseph  a  spirit  that  forereached  on  national  intelligence,  perhaps 
nn  national  wants ;  in  the  cautious  and  steadier  Leopold  she 
perceived  a  kindred  but  less  impetuous  mind  slowly  dragging 
up  his  subjects  to  a  sense  of  their  own  rights,  and  an  apprecia- 
tion of  all  those  social  necessities  which  increase  if  they  do  not 
<  oiistitute  the  dignity  of  man.  She  was  apprehensive  of  both,  and 
perhaps  had  some  misgiving  of  family  misfortunes ;  the  Emperor 
was  nearly  independent ;  but  his  brother,  being  still  bridled,  im- 
jiatiently  champed  the  bit  and  determined  to  recover  his  liberty: 
he  was  now  three-and-twenty,  and  being  weary  of  five  years' 
tutelage  made  a  journey  to  Vienna  where  by  Joseph's  aid,  but  not 
until  after  four  months'  solicitation,  finally  succeeded.  From  the 
very  moment  of  this  emancipation  the  Grand  Duke  exhibited  a 
more  decided  spirit  of  reform,  along  with  a  determination  to  act 
lor  and  from  himself  and  go  forward  in  his  own  inherent  strength 
unassisted  by  any  man :  he  had  still  some  able  people  about  him ; 
but  men  of  talent  if  honest  will  not  surrender  their  judgment 
pven  to  please  a  prince,  nor  consent  to  act  as  mere  automatons 
in  the  administration  of  their  country.  At  Leopold's  return  in 
November  1770  Count  Rosemberg's  retirement  from  the  mi- 
nistry became  public,  and  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  December 
a  new  administration  was  completed  :  Rosemberg's  dismissal 
seems  with  some  reason  to  have  been  universally  regretted ;  but 
although  a  man  of  ability  and  clear  views  on  many  points,  he 

*  Pelli,  "Saggiolstor*.  della  Galena  Reale  di  Firenze,"  vol.  i»,  p.  411. 
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appears  not  to  have  been  sufficiently  imbued  with  the  royal 
spirit  of  innovation,  and  was  probably  himself  unwilling  to  act  as 
a  mere  clerk  to  the  Prince  whom  h<'  had  so  long  been  directing. 
The  opposition  he  is  said  to  have  made  to  any  sacrifice  of  tin 
Trade  Corporations  and  the  creation  of  a  Commercial  Chamber, 
must  have  convinced  Leopold  that  he  could  no  longer  depend  on 
Ilosemberg  as  a  zealous  coadjutor,  and  this  seems  the  most  hkely 
cause  of  his  dismission.  Leoi)old  was  cautious  and  deliberate 
enough,  Ilosemberg  still  more  so,  wherefore  as  he  belonged  to 
Vienna  and  not  to  Florence,  and  from  liis  jwsition  had  been 
accustomed  to  control  the  Prince,  he  could  only  have  proved  an 
obstiicle  to  future  reform  and  therefore  likely  to  become  more 
useful  in  Germany  than  Tuscany  *. 

The  new  adminiJitration  was  now  reduced  to  four  departments, 
namely,  War,  Fmance,  Home,  and  Foreign  affairs,  but  the 
functions  of  these  last  two  were  transferred  to  a  Council  of 
State,  or  in  other  words  to  the  sovereign  himself:  the  Finaiiee 
Office  remained  independent ;  the  Wai*  Office  was  in  direct  in- 
tercourse with  Leopold,  and  he  also  reserved  some  other  busi- 
ness for  his  own  especial  attention.  The  Council  of  State  was 
composed  of  Abate  Pompeo  Neri  as  President  and  Prime 
Minister,  a  sound  and  able  statesman ;  of  Count  Vincenzio 
degli  Albert!;  the  senators  Ferdinando  Incontri  and  Tommasu 
Piccolomuii ;  Cavaliero  Francesco  Siminetti,  and  the  two  Secre- 
taries Francesco  Seratti  and  Cavaliere  Carlo  Bonsi.  The 
Council  of  Finance  was  directed  by  Angelo  Tavanti  with  the 
two  Secretaries  of  State  Francis  Louis  von  Schmidtwieller  and 
Francesco  Antonio  Bonfini.  Alberti  is  described  as  full  of 
learning  and  honesty  but  cold  and  timid ;  Piccolomini  as  an  im- 
petuous intractable  egotist  and  full  of  aristocratic  insolence,  who 
left  the  real  work  of  his  office  to  Baron  Cervelli  of  Ferrara  a 
minister  of  some  previous  experience  at  the  court  of  Naples. 
Simineti  was  Home  Minister,  and  all  the  other  great  placemen 

•  Vita  Privata  di  Leopoldo,  p.  84. 


about  court  e.xcept  Gianni  seemed  to  have  had  but  slender 
iiilhience.  Gianni  was  a  bold  and  decided  reformer  on  the 
l.roud  basis  of  universal  good,  but  perhai>s  intellectually  more 
adapted  to  detect  and  expose  public  abuses  tban  to  the  higher 
;m.l  more  expansive  duties  of  a  statesman :  Corsini,  Strozzi, 
randoliini  and  Count  Thurn  were  mere  appendants  without 
I* jlitical  influence. 

1^'roni  this  epoch  LcM)pold  assumed  to  himself  exclusively, 
ih.'  iM>wci-  of  signing  laws,  rescripts,  and  mandates,  which  after 
.■\aniination  by  the  chiefs  of  those  departments  to  whom  they 
related  and  receivin^^  the  Secretary  of  Council's  signature,  had 
full  ellcct  :  eacli  otlice  worked  independently,  but  those  of 
State  and  Finance  besides  their  secretary's  signature  required 
also  the  President  s   "  ridct  '  to  give  effect  to  their  decrees. 

<  ►ue  day  in  the  week  was  by  this  edict  set  apart  for  the  per- 
sonal and  indiscriminate  audience  of  any  subject  who  had  a 
petition  to  present  or  a  complaint  to  lay  before  the  throne : 
the  four  heads  of  dc])artments  were  ordered  to  receive  these 
|iOtiti(»ns  and  be  in  ollicial  attendance  on  certain  days  to 
» Miiv.t  abuses  and  redro^s  injuries.  Each  was  made  respon- 
>iU.'  for  his  own  d(.'partmeut,  and  together  with  tlie  several 
secretaries  met  the  sovereign  in  full  council  every  month, 
wn.  11  all  legal  matters  were  discussed  with  the  Auditor  of  the 

<  -'Usulta's  assistance,  and  an  accurate  account  rendered  of 
the  imsettled  business  remaining  in  their  respective  depart- 

l!l*JlltS. 

This  important  transaction,  which  was  in  facta  new  frame  of 
rfN|,oimil,le  govemment,  closed  the  winter  of  177U;  and  with  it 
h-',,puld  hegan  that  of  1771,  for  the  first  time  after  a  reign  of 
live  yeai-s,  as  an  independent  sovereign.  Although  personally 
impatient  of  control  he  was  willing  to  let  others  share  that 
l;^"'rty  of  action  which  he  claimed  for  himself,  but  not  until  he 
5iad  fmished  what  were  considered  the  necessary  preparations 
f"r  it ;  he  chose  moreover  to  grant  this  in  his  own  time  and 
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way,  and  was  accordingly  despotic.  Sometimes  he  was  mis- 
taken in  the  means  and  often  too  much  blinded  by  his  innate 
feeling  of  honesty,  to  perceive  with  sufficient  clearness  all  the 
evil  that  might  follow  a  fallacious  method  of  bringing  these 
means  into  action ;  but  this  was  human  nature :  the  basis  of 
his  works  and  character  was  philosophy,  justice,  and  philan- 
thropy. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

FROM   A.D.    1771    TO   A.D.   1775. 

PETER  LEOPOLD  THE  FIRST, 

GRAND   DUKE    OF   TUSCANY. 

Asa  really  absolute  and  independent  prince  Leopold's  activity 
was  redoubled  and  much  of  the  present  year  passed  in  a  minute 
personal  examination  of  liis  dominions  :   nothing  was 
neglected;  his  mental  and  bodily  energies  appeared   ^•^•^"^^• 
inexhaustible ;  an  extensive  reform  of  the  Florentine  courts  of 
civil  law  together  with  numerous  small  but  important  emanci- 
patory edicts  filled  up  those  intervals  of  apparent  repose  that 
divided  his  journeys.     Amongst  them  was  an  abolition  of  all 
duty  on  the  purchase  and  sale  of  cattle  at  Arezzo  ;  a  reduction 
of  that  on  the  importation  of  foreign  straw  plat,  and  the  entire 
freedom  of  trade  in  plated  wares  and  tinsel :  this  last  had  been 
farmed  out  with  the   notion  of  keeping  it  distinct  from  the 
duties  on  genuine  gold  and  silver  manufactures ;  but  as  it  only 
produced  injury  to  commerce  and  industrious  workmen,  all  re- 
stnctions  were  now  removed  except  a  small  payment  upon  the 
manufactured  article.  A  decree  soon  followed  which  in  abolishing 
every  tax  on  the  internal  oil-trade,  cleared  away  another  obstacle 
to  agricultural  improvement  and  advanced  a  step  towards  the 
suppression  of  provincial  custom-houses.     Almost  all  the  Tus- 
can communities  had  at  one  period  their  own  especial  Gabelle 
or  tolls  on  the  introduction  and  extraction  of  every  commodity: 
this  right  had  come  down  from  ancient  republican  times  when 
nearly  every  city  town  and  Castello  governed  itself  by  per- 
Jnission  of  the  dominant  state :  these  Gabelle  were  considered 
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as  a  local  reveuue  for  local  puq>oses,  of  which  there  were  partial 
deprivations,  but  the  system  was  never  abolished.     Thek  mul- 
titude so  obstmctcd  the  circulation  of  everj'  kind  of  produce, 
that  it  was  not  unusual  to  see  oil  at  a  l\\mine  price  in  one  district 
wliile  in  another  it  had  fallen  to  a  ruinous  discount  for  want  of 
egress  !     Cultivation  naturally  declined.     The  suppression  of 
other  tolls  also,  such  as  those  on  cattle  at  the  ferries  and  fords 
of  rivers,  together  with  a  great  reform  of  civil  law,  completed 
this  year's  labours.    The  latter  which  appeared  on  the  thirtieth 
of  December  1771  was  of  vast  importance:  it  improved  legal 
proceedings  by  economising  time  and  money,  and  it  secured  a 
more  liberal  dispensation  of  justice  :  the  notaries  and  actuaries 
(called  also  cavalieri)  of  the  Florentine  courts  had  in  fact  become 
so  ignorant  that  increased  litigation  and  confusion  were  the  con- 
sequence of  their  excessive  incapacity  or  negligence,  and  Leo- 
pold would  no  longer  allow  justice  to  bend  before  the  caprice 
and  inability  of  those  who  were  paid  to  maintain  it.    The  Gim- 
dUcHti  of  Tuscany  to  whom  belonged  legal  decisions  and  poli- 
tical govenmient  had  been  previously  dra^vn  by  lot  from  a  par- 
ticular purse  containing  the  names  of  every  Florentine  citizen 
competent  to  this  office,  but  without  any  other  qualification 
than  the  citizenship  I  The  imjjerfections  of  such  ministers  after 
law  and  miuniers  had  lost  their  pristine  simplicity  and  the  former 
became  an  exclusive  and  complex  study,  may  be  conceived  :  and 
though  there  was  no  lack  of  able  men  in  Florence  almost  all  were 
absorbed  in  trade :  the  absence  of  this  left  the  ancient  Roman 
citizens  at  leisure  to  study  law  and  politics  as  well  as  war,  and 
thus  lilted  them  for  such  oflices.      Few  being  able  so  to  apply 
themselves  in  Florence,  the  Giusdicenti  unless  chosen  from 
legal  professions  were  generally  little  versed  in  such  duties. 
and  often  became  judges  without  learning,  police  magistrate- 
without  experience,  and  governors  without  much  knowledge  ol 
the  principles  of  government.     This  was  of  course  not  invari- 
nblo,  because  the  nature  and  freedom  of  republican  institutions 


initiated  many  in  political  science  ;  but  the  great  mass  of  citizens 
partook  of  this  character  and  their  ephemeral  tenure  of  office 
gave  a  superficial  versatility  rather  than  deep  experience,  si» 
that  the  whole  system  needed  reform  and  a  more  open  road  to 
sounder  justice  *.     From  very  ancient  times  the  privilege  of 
choosing  new  judges  and  removing  causes  into  other  courts  if 
suitors  were   dissatisfied,  was  accorded  to  all  litigants;    but 
though  plausible,  it  engendered  intrigue,  and  the  close  net- 
work of  Florentine  tribunals  facilitated  the  practice;   it  was 
nevertheless   found   hurtful  in   the  altered   state   of   society 
and  national  manners.     Leopold  endeavoured  to  remedy  con- 
fusion by  removing  abuse  and  diminishing  the  expense  and 
difficulties  which  legal  delay  usually  inflicted  on  those  least  able 
to  support  them :  he  therefore  regulated  the  mode  of  putting 
in  pleas,  of  despatching  business,  the  terms  to  be  adopted,  the 
<  osts  of  suit  and  the  selection  of  judges  ;  ancient  forms  were 
abolished  and  permanent  judges  appointed  to  each  court  both 
in  the  first  and  second  instance.     In  the  supreme  magistracy 
these  were  the  auditor,  chancellor,  and  sub-chancellor,  sepa- 
rately or  united,  ax^cordhig  to  particular  instmctions  on  that 
head :  the  court  of  minors  and  adults  was  presided  by  a  suc- 
cession of  senators  in  turn,  a  legal  resident,  and  an  assessor 
named  by  the  Prince;   and   all   Florentine   tribunals   were 
thenceforth  to  commit  the  decision  of  causes  to  their  respective 
residents  and  assessors  as  permanent  judges.     Suits  not  ex- 
ceeding seventy  lire  or  about  forty-seven  shillings,  when  brought 
l>efore  the  supreme  magistracy  the  court  of  minors  or  the 
'^onservators  of  the  laws,  were  disposed  of  summarily  accord- 
ing^ to  the  judge  s  conscience  without  any  appeal  but  to  the 
Cousulta ;  those  of  larger  amount  up  to  300  lire  were  thence- 
forth to  be  decided  by  one  of  the  judges  in  the  first  instance, 
alone,  and  this  value  determined  by  the  plaintiffs  demand. 
All  other   causes   came   before  the   whole   court  and   these 

*  Cantini,  Lcgge  del  Granducato,  vol.  xxx.,  pp.  120,  129. 
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regulations  applied  to  every  tribunal,  whatever  might  be  the 
number  of  its  judges,  each  in  his  turn  deciding  petty  suits, 
the  litigants  being  allowed  on  application  to  have  fewer  than 
three.     The  senator-judges  were  nominated  in  regidar  succes- 
sion and  forbidden  to  delegate  their  authority  to  any  colleague: 
all  causes  were  to  terminate  in  the  court  where  they  first  began, 
if  not  provuicial ;  froiu  this  last,  in  certain  cases  and  withm  fifteen 
days  from  the  first  citation,  they  might  be  removed  to  the  metro- 
I)olis,  but  Florentine  citizens  still  retained  their  right  of  having 
judgment  pronounced  in  the  capital.  The  supreme  tribunal  alone 
had  cognizance  of  those  causes  where  the  knights  of  San  Stefano 
or  the  royal  household  were  concerned,  as  well  as  of  various 
entail  and  mortmain  cases  and  the  execution  of  rescripts  and 
other  laws  on  such  subjects.   This  act,  which  is  veiy  long,  deter- 
mined  also  the  duties  and  authority  of  law  comts,  and  limiteJ 
appeals  to  a  period  of  ten  days  after  promulgation  of  judgment; 
the  cause  was  then  to  be  considered  entirely  new,  but  if  not 
persevered   in   for  twenty  days  after,  the   original   decision 
remained  valid. 

The  Ruota  was  now  composed  ol  ok  auditors,  forming  two 
courts  of  appeal  for  causes  requiring  a  plurality  uf  judges,  and 
successively  presiding  in  cases  which  needed  but  one;  threr 
days  being  devoted  to  this  duty  and  the  remainder  of  the  week 
to  their  regular  business  :  but  if  any  one  of  these  were  absent. 
or  a  fair  objection  to  his  sitting  in  judgment  alleged  by  the 
litigants,  a  provbion  existed  to  supply  his  place.  All  causes 
were  to  be  decided  \Nithin  six  months,  three  being  prepara- 
tory ;  the  first  was  assigned  to  the  plaintiff  for  instituting  laa 
suit ;  the  second  to  the  defendant  for  arranging  his  defence ; 
the  third  remained  common  to  both :  but  during  all  this  time 
the  court  was  not  obliged  to  take  any  information  on  tht 
merits  of  the  case  from  either.  At  the  end  of  three  months 
the  trial  really  began  and  whenever  called  upon  by  the  liti- 
gants the  judge  was  bound   to  give  liis  opinion  on  the  case 
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withm  forty  days ;  this  the  parties  were  to  answer  within  twenty 
more,  the  last  month  being  reserved  for  the  court's  decision 
and  the  transmission  of  its    "  TuJazion  "  or  judgments  to 
those  officers  charged  with  their  publication.     All  the  doubts, 
diliiculties,  and  objections  of  judges  were  to  be  as  brief  as 
|)Ossible,  and  in  those  causes  where  several  of  the  latter  were 
necessary  each  was  to  state  his  objections  in  writing  to  an 
otlicer  called  the  "  Ilehttore  "  who  condensed  the  whole  into  a 
short  address  for  the  litigants.     In  appeal  cases  four  months 
more  were  allowed,  which  could  be  only  prolonged  by  the  royal 
Consulta  if  requested  by  either  suitor  or  the  judge,  but  not 
more  tliau  two  months  except  in  extraordinary  cases  ;  the  court 
liowever  could  shorten  this  time  if  not  required,  and  in  every 
instance  judgment  was  ordered  to  be  given  without  delay.  The 
judges  of  the  lluota  as  a  court  of  appeal  were  enjoined  to  give 
their  reasons  for  all  decisions  exceeding  a  hundred  crowns  or 
about  twenty  pounds  sterling,  which  reasons,  or  ''Motives,''  were 
to  be  sent  to  the  proconsul's  office  within  twenty  days  as  law  pre- 
cedents, the  appellant  as  author  of  this  delay  being  charged 
with  the  additional  expense  :  this  however  could  not  justly  be 
enforced  if  the  appeal  were  successful  because  in  such  caries 
an  eiTor  of  the  court  not  the  appellant  occasions  it.     Judges 
were  forbidden  on  pain  of  royal  indignation  to  express  any 
opinion  out  of  court ;  and  to  promote  professional  talent  anil 
honesty,  the  proconsulate  was  ordered  to  supervise  and  rigor- 
ously investigate  the  conduct  of  all  its  members,  especially 
attorneys,  excluding  tliem  if  necessary  from  the  annual  list  of 
those  awaiting  the  Consulta's  approval,  without  which  they  could 
not  practice  ;  nor  did  even  this  authorize  them  until  after  rigid 
examination,  a  diploma  from  the  miiversities  of  Pisa  or  Siena, 
and  four  years'  apprenticeship  under  SQme  experienced  lawyer. 
Thus  an  extremely  rigorous  legal  and  moral  examination  was 
instituted  before  any  attorney  could  practise;  he  was  after- 
wards permitted  to  appoint  a  surrogate  in  every  court  where 
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the  cause  \viu>  trilling,  provided  that  the  latter  were  a  doctor 
of  laws,  but  could  he  struck  otT  the  roll  of  attorneys  for  any 
misconduct,  and  was  responsible  for  all  damages  done  to  au 
injured  person. 

Poor  people  were  made  liable  to  only  half  the  legal  charges. 
and  the  e.\treme  indigent  could  by  this  act  appear  in  any  tri- 
bunal and  claim  assistance  gratis  from  the  whole  bar,  some 
professional  advantages  being  allowed  to  the  advocates  as  a 
compensation'*-.     Judges  were  paid  iiccording  to  the  number 
and  importance  of  their  decisions,  up  to  four  crowns  a  cause 
when  the  latter  exceeded  a  thousand  crowiis,  besides  other  fees ; 
all  strictly  regulated  clearly  dotined  and  extremely  moderate. 
The  expense  of  criminal  prosecutions  was  subsequently  lessened 
and  the  use  of  stamped  paper  abohshed  in  all  such  proceedings. 
The  difference  of  time  and  manner  in  which  the  republican 
conquests  were   reduced   to  subjection  accounts  for 
theur  not  being  governed  by  officers  of  uniform  title 
and  jurisdiction,  or  of  similar  dignity  official  duration  and 
authority :  the  Medician  dpiasty  made  no  particular  alteration  ; 
some  of  Cosimo  the  First's  regulations  in  1515  were  rather  to 
restore  discipline  and  confirm  previous  laws  than  to  introduce 
any  novel  ari-angement :   he  merely  issued  orders  about  the 
dress  and  dignity  of  themselves  and  their  household ;   the 
number  of  subaltern  officers,  of  "iSVxVri,"  and  other  followers 
belonging  to  their  station;  the  obligation  for  Giusdicenti  to 
maintain  law-officers  and  clerks :  partly  from  their  salarj',  partly 


♦  By  an  "  Instruct  ion, ^^  June  5th, 
1777,  a  legal  distinction  was  drawn 
between  tlie  '*  Poor'^  and  tlic  ''Miair- 
ahle^"  ox  " Indigent'^  The  first  were 
tho^  who  though  possessed  of  some 
property,  could  not  without  iJTcat  pri- 
rations  atford  the  whole  expense  of  a 
l.iw-»uit  if  they  had  any  regard  to  the 
rendition  of  their  family  and  other 
circumstances  j    but    who    by    great 


economy  perhaps  miglit  make  out  the 
half  wilhotit  sacrifuing  the  ncccssarus 
of  life.  The  "Miserable"'  or  "/«- 
digcnt'"'  were  defined  as  possessing 
nothing,  and  whose  personal  exertions 
were  not  suftiiient  to  gain  a  livinu' 
suitable  to  their  station  in  life,  po  that 
any  additional  exinnsc  would  nearly 
deprive  them  of  common  necessaries. 


ly  legtU  fees,  and  so  forth.  These  governors  really  did  little 
hut  represent  the  sovereign,  and  though  always  presiding  in  both 
ei^'il  and  criminal  courts  yet  the  decisive  vote  and  opinion 
belonged  to  the  judge,  and  where  there  was  no  judge,  to  the 
•■  Cavaiiere:'  This  officer  was  the  actuary  for  civil  causes  ;  he 
received  the  acts  and  compiled  the  process  :  the  notary  was  the 
criminal  clerk,  and  where  no  judge  sat,  as  in  many  provinces, 
he  became  the  district  assessor.  In  republican  times  the  Gius- 
dicenti had  siilaries  ranging  from  about  350  to  '2400  lire  ;  they 
found  securities  to  a  great  amount,  and  mamtained  a  judge 
notary  cavaliere  and  a  certain  number  of  officers  with  other 
followers;  their  fees  must  have  been  considerable  and  pro- 
bably much  of  their  emolument  depended  on  personal  industry 
:U  the  public  cost*. 

Leopold  considered  all  this  both  inconvenient  and  oppres- 
sive, also  that  greater  despatch  and  justice  would  result  from 
more  simple  arrangements  ;  wherefore  in  September  1772  he 
liviJed  the  various  governments  into  greater  or  lesser  vicar- 
ships  and  podestaships  or  Pmhstenas:  this  gave  the  vicars 
civil  jurisdiction  in  their  own  district,  and  criminal  autho- 
nty  ni  tliose  Podesterias  that  were  embraced  within  the  same 
limits,  but  the  podestas  were  allowed  only  civil  jurisdiction  in 
their  own  Podcsteria;  this  however- was  subsequently  changed, 
the  greater  and  lesser  vicariates  were  abolished  and  the  whole 
system  simplified  \. 

Excepting  the  above  acts,  this  year  was  more  remarkable  for 
festivities  than  any  salient  measure  of  reform,  yet  many  small 
I'Ut  pinching  bonds  were  loosened,  many  petty  grievances  and 
still-existing  impediments  to  internal  traffic  removed,  and  other 
relaxations  of  Medician  rigour  accomplished :  such  for  instance 
as  restoring  the  seveml  sport-prohibited  rivers  of  Seravezza  to 
public  amusement  and  industry ;  the  suppression  of  a  great 

•  Cantini,  "  Legge  del  Granducato,"     rentino,"  MS.  Maglibech».  Library. 
if«l.  ]»,  p.  276.—  Forti,   «  Foro  Fio-     f  Cantini,  vol.  x.^.,  p.  448, 4«  edition. 
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wax-monopoly  ;  the  exclusive  lease  and  occupation  of  fish-stalls 
in  Florence  market ;  a  release  of  the  various  communities  from 
any  further  dependence  on  the  chamber  of  that  name  ;  regula- 
tions for  the  pennanent  leasing  of  royal  and  other  public  lands, 
which  by  portioning  an  immense  breadth  of  ground  amongst 
numerous  tenants  became  one  of  the  most  useful  measures 
of  this  reign:  besides  tliese  there  was  a  tax  of  redemption 
for  many  little  annoying  and  expensive  imposts,  with  various 
other  regulations  of  a  similar  nature,  only  mentioned  to  show- 
not  only  how  thoroughly  Tuscany  was  steeped  in  vexation,  but 
the  minute  progressive  and  constant  pressure  so  indefatigallv 
applied  by  Leopold  to  relieve  it.  A  single  toll  at  the  gates  of 
Pistoia  was  likewise  substituted  for  innumerable  petty  financial 
torments  in  that  city,  and  no  less  than  fifteen  royal  presenes 
were  shorn  of  their  priviliges  of  chace  and  fishery,  disparked, 
and  thro^vn  completely  open  to  the  public :  swell  things  were 
generally  appreciated,  but  not  so  a  limitation  of  the  hitherto 
frequent  costly  and  mischievous  court  festivals  to  three  in  the 
year ;  one  of  those  encouragements  to  economy  and  industry 
i»etter  justified  by  reason  than  relished  by  the  idle  and  amuse- 
ment-loving Florentines. 

Count  Orloff's  amval  at  Leghorn  with  the  Russian  fleet,  and 
a  consequent  round  of  entertainments  at  the  capital,  broke 
gaily  into  Leopold's  pale  of  rigid  and  sombre  economy:  but  he 
too  could  be  magnificent,  and  with  one  festival,  the  last  of  those 
splendid  pageants  so  prevalent  imder  the  Medici,  agreeably 
occupied  Florence  for  many  days  together. 

The  great  square  of  Santa  Croce  was  changed  on  this  occasion 
into  a  vast  and  magnificent  circus  after  the  ancient  fashion : 
a  long  array  of  decorated  seats  encircled  the  lists  and  arose  in 
gay  order  almost  to  the  first  story  of  the  neighbouring  palaces : 
the  venerable  though  still  unfinished  front  of  Santa  Croce  > 
church  closed  up  the  eastern  end,  while  a  white  marble  fomi- 
tain  played  lightly  to  the  westward  on  the  confines  of  the 
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ancient  Roman  amphitheatre,  whose  echoes  were  once  more 
awakened  to  the  shouts  of  revelry.  The  structure  rose  in  an  oval 
fonu  ^vith  three  courses  of  seats,  surmounted  by  a  colonnade 
which  crowned  the  whole  circumference  :  there  were  four  great 
tiitrances  adorned  with  statues,  and  the  whole  verge  of  this  vast 
amphitheatre  was  embroidered  as  it  were  by  a  florid  balustrade, 
appai'ently  of  hewn  stone,  relieved  by  festoons  of  rich  and  bril- 
liant drapery,  the  whole  supported  by  a  narrow  pathway  de- 
scending with  three  broad  steps  into  the  arena. 

This  pageant  being  intended  to  represent  the  defeat  of  Cyrus 
l)y  Tomyris  Queen  of  the  Massagettu,  the  two  hostile  armies 
entered  through  opposite  gates,  and,  marching  pompously  round, 
drew  up  in  order  of  battle  at  each  end  of  the  field.  The  king 
on  a  biirbed  steed  with  shoes  and  hoofs  of  gold,  and  supported 
ly  two  sons  in  more  than  Persian  magnificence,  led  on  his 
:u*my.  Six  companies  almost  equally  gorgeous  followed  his  steps 
with  spears  and  slings  and  gilded  bows,  glittering  in  resplendent 
anus,  and  excited  by  every  warlike  instrument  of  music.  The 
queen,  dressed  as  an  Amazon  and  supported  by  two  Scythian 
princes,  commanded  a  legion  equal  in  numbers  and  magnifi- 
cence, surrounded  by  steeds,  chariots  and  camels  in  cloth  of  gold, 
with  numerous  spearmen  :  the  two  armies  altogether  amounted 
tij  full  five  hundred  men,  led  on  by  eighty  chiefs  varying  in  arms 
and  raiment.  Cyrus  dismounted  under  a  tent  of  scarlet  and 
silver,  Tomyris  under  a  pavilion  of  gold :  presently  these  tents 
were  stmck,  and  after  some  military  evolutions  the  Persian 
monarch  was  boldly  challenged  by  the  queen  and  as  gallantly 
accepted  the  defiance  :  then  came  the  conflict,  which  was  for  a 
while  maintained  in  theatrical  confusion  but  accompanied  by  the 
shouts  and  dust  and  animation  of  a  real  fight.  Cyrus  was  finally 
conquered  and  made  prisoner,  and  Tomyris  rode  triumphant 
over  the  field  in  a  splendid  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses  with 
the  prisoners  laying  at  her  feet.  This  spectacle  was  renewed 
in  various  forms  for  several  days,  to  the  extreme  delight  of  all 
llorence,  and  with  such  taste  and  splendour  as  showed  that 
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even  in  these  trifling  festivities  Leopold  could  rival  the  by-gpne 
periods  of  Medician  magnificence  *. 

The  year  177*2  concluded  with  some  considerable  relief  to  the 
tanning  trade  which  like  the  rest  had  been  almost  stifled  by  tax- 
ation and  restrictions  ;  and  the  new  year  began  by  an 
issue  of  histructions  on  the  best  method  of  restoring 
suspended  animation  accompanied  by  a  reward  of  live  sequins, 
or  a  gold  medal  of  equal  value,  to  any  medical  man  or  other 
individual  that  should  succeed  in  restoring  a  drowned  person ; 
and  the  first  doctor  who  could  prove  his  having  restored  anima- 
tion in  a  body  taken  from  the  water  without  signs  of  life  might 
claim  twenty  sequins  or  an  equivalent  medal  in  gold,  besides 
other  encouragement  for  every  assistant.  This  humane  act  was 
followed  by  a  rescript  which  restored  the  already-noticed  manage- 
ment of  drains  and  rivers  to  the  proprietors,  with  pennission  for 
electing  deputies,  and  the  power  of  self-government :  the  abuses 
of  that  department,  the  impulse  to  private  exertion  given  by  this 
decree,  the  subsequent  discord,  and  the  liual  relapse  into  that 
indolence  which  loves  liberty  but  not  the  trouble  of  its  preser- 
vation, have  all  been  mentioned ;  and  at  first,  while  proprietors 
yet  smarted  from  previous  abuse,  while  self-govenmient  was 
still  novel  and  future  prospects  bright,  this  rescript  received 
general  applause;  it  was  soon  e.xtended  to  Prato,  Campi, 
Sesto,  and  many  other  low  and  watery  districts,  but  gradually 
failed  altogether.  After  the  suppression  of  a  monopoly  in  the 
raanufiicture  of  gunpowder  there  came  forth  one  of  Leopold's 
first  decided  acts  for  the  restomtion  of  civil  liberty:  it  had  been 
previously  tried  on  a  confined  scale  at  Volterra,  but  now  appeared 
in  the  form  of  a  series  of  self-governing  measures  for  ever}' 
community  in  the  vicariate  of  San  Giovanni  of  the  Val-d'-Amo ; 
not  by  particular  charters  as  a  gracious  concession,  but  as  a  law 
of  the  land  based  on  man's  natural  and  immutable  right  to  self- 
government  f .  This  however  will  be  hereafter  more  fully  noticed. 

Another  general  clearance  of  numerous  clogging  obstructions 

*  Florentine  Journal  of  the  day.     f  Regulation,  February,  1773. 


in  the  shape  of  export  import  and  transit  duties,  small  monopo- 
lies and  similar  abuses ;  vexatious,  though  trifling  in  themselves, 
yet  existing  in  such  numbers  intensity  and  accumulated  effect 
IS  to  seem  marvellous  how  any  industry  should  have  existed 
even  for  half  a  century  so  trammelled  and  entangled.     The 
principal  manufactures  affected  by  this  law  were  hemp,  flax, 
cotton,  the  calendering  of  cloth,  hats,  bees-wax,  and  the  strings 
of  musical  instruments,  with  all  their  collateral  and  dependent 
iiulustry  and  articles  in  every  form  :  some  of  these  were  local, 
others  general,  and  many  of  course  not  even  known  to  the 
sovereign  until  detected  Ity  continual,  mhmte,  and  indefatigable 
research.     In  this  way  Leopold  probably  became  aware  that 
notwithstanding  every  effort  to  leave  the  corn  and  provision 
trade  i)erfectly  free,  there  were  still  many  little  local  obsta- 
cles secretly  retarding  its  complete  accomplishment;  wherefore 
an  edict  of  the  eighth  of  May  declares  his  belief  that  unbounded 
ireedom  in  such  commerce  must  ever  produce  the  most  salutary 
etfects  and  consequently  expels  from  the  Tuscan  markets  every 
privilege,  preference,  and  monopoly  that  might  still  remain  in 
favour  of  individuals  together  with  all  distinctions  of  stations 
and  hours  of  selling,  notwithstanding  any  previous  laws  or 
customs  to  the  contrary.    From  such  subjects  the  Grand  Duke 
turned  to  others  of  a  purely  benevolent  character  :  it  had  been 
ever  the  custom  to  use  Turkish  prisoners  of  war  precisely  as 
the  convicts  and  galley  slaves  amongst  whom  they  worked, 
loaded  with  chains  and  fed  with  the  same  food  as  individuals 
guilty  of  every  crime  :  many  of  these  poor  creatures  had  been 
recently  captured   by  Captain  Acton  of  the  Tuscan  frigate 
Austria,  and  immediately  called  Leopold's  attention  to  the 
slavery  in  which  they  were  retained  through  barbarous  notions 
"f  a  religion  that  inculcates  very  diff'erent  conduct.    He  there- 
fore so  far  altered  tliis  as  to  separate  them  from  the  convicts, 
and  insure  their  safety  while  still  in  bondage  by  a  very  light 
chain.     Their  number  was  augmented  in  1773  by  a  gallant 
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exploit  of  this  same  Acton,  a  man  far  more  conspicuous  in  later 
times  by  his  great  political  influence  at  the  court  of  Naples. 

Although  Leojiolil  had  built  two  frigates  he  never  favoured 
u  warlike  establishment  greater  than  wiis  necessar}-  to  protect 
his  coast  and  commerce  against  Barbarj-  rovers,  and  even  this 
he  afterwards  dispensed  with;   but  at  this  moment  Captain 
Acton,  who  had  been  carr}ing  on  some  successful  operations 
against  them  destroyed  several  vessels  in  the  Bay  of  Tunis. 
and  while  continuing  his  cruize  off  Tetuan  received  intelligence 
that  two  Algerine  xebecks  with  live  Sallee  rovers  were  about 
to  enter  the  Mediterranean.     On  the  fourteenth  of  October  he 
observed  off  Cape  Spartel,  two  vessels  making  for  the  straits ; 
one  hove  to  under  the  Cape,  apparently  awaiting  her  consort 
with  whom  she  was  exchanging  signals,  but  a  tliick  fog  con- 
cealed her  for  three  hours :  when  it  cleared  off  she  was  standing 
boldly  towards  the  Austria  and  neai'ly  within  gun-shot,  tli 
Sallee  flag  flying,  a  signal  up,  and  everytlnng  ready  for  action. 
Acton  immediately  ran  her  within  half  musket-shot  and  poured 
hi  so  sharp  a  Are  of  all  arms  that  she  stiiick  her  colours,  and 
was  taken  after  a  feeble  resistance  without  aid  from  her  consort. 
She  mounted  twenty-four  guns,  and  the  remains  of  her  crew, 
amounting  to  eighty  prisonei-s,  were  sent  to  the  Austria.   After 
securing  this  prize  Acton  gave  cliaoe  to  the  second  frigate  and 
ran  her  ashore  near  Arzilla  on  the  Barbary  coast,  but  in  waiting 
for  a  favourable  moment  to  complete  his  work  another  Sallee 
frigate  and  two  xebecks  hove  in  sight  and  bore  down  on  him, 
wliile  signals  were  busily  making  from  the  town.    This  frigate 
was  also  driven  ashore  by  the  Austria  after  a  short  chace  and 
destroyed  with  two  broad  sides :  following  up  the  blow  Acton 
chaced  one  xebeck  otT  the  port  of  El  Araiche  and  instantly 
opened  his  fire,  but  under  cover  of  the  batteries  she  got  safely 
in.    The  second   frigate  was  also  of  twenty-four  guns,  the 
xebecks  of  twenty-three  and  sLvteen  guns  each,  but  the  second 
escaped  while  her  consort  was  engaged  with  Acton.     He  after- 
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wards  discovered  that  they  formed  one  squadron,  and  had  left 
/•;/  Araiche  on  purpose  to  capture  the  Austria:  they  however  met 
their  fate  without  even  Idlling  or  wounding  a  smgle  Tuscan 
seaman,  and  Acton  acquired  a  veiy  deserved  reputation  by  the 
.  xploit. 

The  system  of  perpetual  leases  or  '' Allivellazioni "  of  the  royal 
[lossessions  was  in  constant  progress;  aboHtion  of  duties  and 
vexatious  offices,  creations  of  markets,  and  such  like  improve- 
ments were  still  unceasing ;  the  provincial  territorial  duties  were 
tost  disappearing,  new  and  moderate  fees  were  established  in 
.  ver}'  provincial  court,  governors  of  districts  and  their  law  offi- 
.^rs  were  compelled  to  justify  their  whole  official  conduct  within 
lifteen  days  after  the  expimtion  of  office,  the  salaries  of  univer- 
>ity  professors  were  increased,  and  public  study  was  facilitated  in 
Florence  by  uniting  the  royal  librar}^  with  that  of  Magliabecchi, 
altogether  forming  one  of  the  most  valuable  collections  in  Europe ; 
and  thus  was  Leopold  ever  at  work  for  national  good.  Called  a 
despot  by  his  enemies,  he  certainly  was  so,  and  the  Tuscans 
liave  to  bless  him  for  it :  the  nature  and  spirit  of  that  despotism 
may  be  seen  in  his  laws,  and  the  present  condition  of  Tuscany  is 
his  noblest  witness ;  for  despotism  and  tyranny  may  be  identical, 
kit  they  are  not  necessarily  so.  The  creation  of  the  Consulta 
IS  a  high  and  final  court  of  appeal  from  the  Ruota,  with  the 
duty  of  preventing  vexatious  prosecutions  or  indefinite  conti- 
nuance of  suits,  was  the  only  other  important  act  of  this  year 
the  close  of  which  however  became  interesting  to  naturalists  by 
I  present  which  Leopold  received  from  the  celebrated  African 
traveller  Bruce  ;  this  consisted  of  a  great  variety  of  seeds  col- 
lected by  liim  in  Abyssinia  with  minute  directions  about  their 
cultivation,  and  drawings  of  each  made  by  himself  while  they 
were  in  flower. 

The  first  act  of  1773  was  to  limit  the  period  withm  which 
rapes,  homicides,  arsons,  and  such  crimes  should  be 
legally  prosecuted ;  it  formed  one  of  those  prepara- 
tory steps  wliich  the  Grand  Duke  was  wont  to  take  prior  to  the 
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introduction  of  greater  measures,  in  order  to  judge  of  their 
action  and  practical  result,  and  seems  to  be  one  of  the  earliest 
indications  of  his  celebrated  reform  in  the  criminal  law.  The 
Jesuits'  possessions  supplied  him  with  considerable  funds  and 
many  vacant  houses  of  that  order,  which  he  employed  in  the 
foundation  of  schools  and  colleges :  a  seminary  had  already 
been  founded  at  Siena,  and  another  was  this  year  established 
in  the  Jesuits'  residence  at  Pistoia  for  instruction  in  all  the 
lower  and  some  of  the  higher  branches  of  education,  such  as 
rhetoric,  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  geometrj',  dogmatic 
theologj'  and  the  canon  and  civil  law,  with  professors'  salaries 
up  to  500  crowns  a  year.  A  set  of  regulations  was  compiled 
to  direct  the  mode  of  instruction  and  election  of  professors, 
and  the  ancient  municipal  schools  which  seem  to  have  become 
useless,  were  at  the  same  time  suppressed.  A  similar  plan 
was  pursued  at  Arezzo  under  the  monks  of  Valombrosa  who 
appear  to  have  been  then  above  the  general  standard  of  the 
regular  ecclesiastical  orders.  At  San  Sepolcro  there  were  no 
less  than  eight  schools  founded  and  endowed  ;  under  the  super- 
vision, as  at  Pistoia,  of  two  municipal  deputies  and  other 
goveniors.  Leopold  left  nothing  idle  or  unexamined,  amongst 
others  natural  medicines,  for  the  use  of  which  he  established  new 
roads  baths  and  lodging-houses  at  the  springs  of  Monte  Catini 
entirely  as  a  public  convenience,  and  in  general  allowed  no 
source  of  public  utility  to  remdn  long  unexplored  or  unimproved. 

Under  Medician  mle  the  whole  mass  of  Tuscan  industrv 
was  curdled  up  into  innumerable  clustei's  of  great  and  small 
monopolies ;  amongst  the  last  was  that  of  the  pastry-cooks. 
which,  trifling  as  it  appears,  absorbed  an  extensive  business 
and  caused  great  and  general  vexation,  inasmuch  as  it  directly 
interfered  with  the  private  preparation  and  cooking  of  food  for 
sale  and  left  no  seller  at  liberty :  Leopold  therefore  threw  it 
open  to  public  competition  reserving  some  trifling  duty  for 
government. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  Chamber  of  Commu- 


nities witii  its  principal  powers  and  objects ;  badly  managed 
frum  the  first,  it  suffered  several  revisions  and  partial  losses  of 
autliority,  but  its  jurisdiction  over  both  the  contado  and  district 
(.f  Florence  continued  until  a  new  code  of  provincial  regula- 
tions altolished  it.  This  last  great  act,  which  soon  spread 
over  tli<'  whole  state  and  formed  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
transactions  of  Leopold's  reign,  issued  forth  as  the  harbinger 
nf  political  and  civil  liberty  in  Tuscany :  his  first  object  was  to 
(haw  the  people's  attention  to  local  affairs  and  awaken  sufficient 
zeal  to  give  clearer  conceptions  of  their  own  necessities  obliga- 
tions and  sociiil  duties  as  citizens,  not  of  the  mere  locality 
whore  they  then  vegetated,  but  of  a  great  united  commonwealth. 
Pursuing  this  notion  he  gave  them  full  liberty  and  ample  means 
to  examine  their  financial  condition,  to  distribute  both  the  local 
and  general  taxation  in  their  own  districts,  and  freely  to  express 
their  opinion  of  everything  relating  to  them  ;  but  to  appreciate 
the  importance  of  this  concession  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
introductory  chapter  for  some  account  of  their  grievances  while 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  *'  Nine." 

The  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany  was  at  tliis  time  divided  into 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  communities  each  with  its  own 
loeal  government,  once  free,  but  gradually  shackled  by  the 
Medici  until  they  became  finally  rivetted  to  "  The  Nine  "  who 
amongst  much  mismie  had  permitted  great  abuse  to  per\'ade 
their  economical  administration :  for  these  and  other  more 
important  reasons  Leopold  determined  to  reduce  these  munici- 
l-al  governments  under  one  general  system.     In  September 


Ao^e.— On  the  18th  of  February,  1774,  died  the  Cavaliere  Francesco  de' 
liuoiukluionti,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  and  with  him  finished  the  male  line  of 
;i  family  which  was  the  source  of  so  much  woe  to  Florence.  There  are 
wounts  of  them,  it  is  said,  so  far  hack  as  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  and 
•>  clainjing  their  dc&ccnt  from  the  ancient  Lombaid  Marquiees  of  Tuscany. 
Hiey  were  Lords  of  the  Val  di  Grove,  the  Val  di  Pesa,  Monte  Buoni,  aiid 
any  other  possessions,  and  became  Florentine  citizens  in  1 1 35.  {Florentine 
J'jurnals  of  the  year  1 774.) 
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177-2  therefore,  he  very  cautiously  began  with  Volterra  as  the 
worst,  and  then  gradually  felt  his  way  through  the  vicarship  of 
San  Giovanni  until  an  edict  of  the  twenty-third  of  May  1774 
abrogated  the  whole  system  of  existing  laws  throughout  the 
contado  and  district  of  Florence  and  bestowed  a  common 
uniform  constitution  on  the  several  communities,  moditied 
according  to  local  circumstances,  but  without  atTecting  either 
the  principle  or  description  of  the  general  measure. 

After  dispersing  the  effete  local  magistracies  of  Gonfaloniers. 
Priors  and  Councils  (jeueral  in  each  Commmiity,  Podesteria  and 
Vicariate,  as  mere  shadows,  Leopold  substituted  a  chief  magis- 
tracy, or  as  it  was  commonly  called  "  The  Matjistracy,''  under 
a  gonfjilonier  as  president  and  many  popular  deputies  in  every 
community,  with  equal  votes  ;  also  anew  '*  General  Coimcir  for 
each,  which  consisted  of  those  holding  a  seat  in  the  Magis- 
tracy together  with  a  certain  number  of  deputies  from  every 
parish  in  each  conmiunity.  To  the  Mayistracy  all  the  former 
rights  of  gonfalonier  and  priors,  called  "  Residenti,''  were  trans- 
ferred, with  the  exception  of  those  given  U>  the  ''General 
Council  *.  The  members  of  both  these  assemblies  were  to  be 
elected  annually,  and  could  not  be  re-chosen  under  three  years 
for  the  first,  or  for  the  last  under  one  ;  nor  was  any  man  eligible' 
if  less  than  thirty  years  old.  Their  names  were  tx)  be  drawi: 
in  the  usual  manner  from  purses,  one  in  each  community  for 
tlie  Mayistraey  and  one  in  eacli  parish  for  the  general  comicil 
The  purse  of  the  Mayistraey  contained  a  certain  number  <  i 
billets  inscribed  with  the  name  of  every  possessor  of  real  pi- 
perty  in  the  community,  of  whatever  value  or  nature,  and  o\ 
whatever  rank  or  condition  the  proprietor  might  be.  If  thes^ 
proprietors  did  not  pay  a  tlorin,  or  about  eighteen-pence  Enghsli 
of  direct  imposts  to  the  general  contribution  of  the  decima,  or 

•  The  local   gonfaloniers  here  men-     Justice,  although  exercising  in  minia- 
tioued  must  not  he  confounded  with     ture  very  similar  functions, 
the  Great  Florentine  Gonfalonier  of 


a  lira  to  the  smaller  tax  called  '' Declmina,''  they  became 
ineligible,  but  not  exempt  from  local  taxation.  Charities,  lay 
ami  religious  associations,  royal  possessions,  or  any  other  body 
holding  real  property  were  to  be  represented  by  their  own 
deputy:  women  alsoit7io  held  independent  possessions  \vere\ery 
justly  included  and  might  be  elected  too,  with  the  privilege  of 
acting  by  proxy,  but  still  holding  equal  rights  with  men.  Those 
purses  intended  for  the  "  General  Council,"  in  addition  to  the 
al)ove  names  were  to  contain  that  of  every  head  of  a  family 
whether  coutadiuo,  day-labourer,  or  artisan,  without  any  excep- 
tion, each  on  a  separate  billet,  and  the  number  to  be  annually 
drawn  from  these  bags  for  both  branches  of  local  government 
wjis  settled  by  a  particular  arrangement  adapted  to  each  com- 
iimnity,  but  generally  amounting  to  about  ten  representatives 
besides  tlie  gonfalonier,  with  perhaps  thirty  parochial  deputies 
in  addition,  to  constitute  the  general  council. 

The  purses  thus  filled  (with  another  containing  names  from 
wliich  certain  officers  called  ''  lie  visor  r  hereafter  to  be  men- 
tioned were  drawn)  remained  in  charge  of  the  gonfalonier  and 
secretaiy  of  the  communities,  the  latter  a  government  officer,  each 
having  a  separate  key,  and  the  extmction  of  names  took  place  in 
presence  of  the  Mayistraey  independent  of  any  tribunal  *.  None 
could  refuse  service  in  either  council  under  a  penalty  of  100 
lire,  but  if  such  a  number  declined  as  to  prevent  their  legal 
foniiation,  then  the  drawing  recommenced  with  second  fines 
until  the  number  became  full.  The  chancellors  or  secretaries 
of  comnumities  were  to  have  a  seat  and  voice  in  every  assembly 
of  their  district,  and  these  latter  were  bound  to  accommodate 


*  These  "  CanceUien  Comunitatlvi" 
or  Secretaries  of  Communities,  were 
m  fact  agents  and  executive  officers  of 
the  •'  A77M',"  and  interfered  in  a  mul- 
titude of  local  affairs  while  under  that 
tribunal  and  the  Chamber  of  Commu- 
nities :  they  had  the  distribution  also 
'f  all  general  taxes,  elected  magistrates 


and  preachers,  regulated  the  markets, 
superintended  the  roads,  bridges,  &c., 
administered  the  affairs  of  vacant  bene- 
fices in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  and  in 
short  absorbed  all,  or  nearly  all,  the 
power  of  the  Communities  subject  to 
them  before  this  reform  took  place. 
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their  sessions  to  that  officer's  attendance  at  each :  two-thirds  of 
the  members  were  sufficient  to  form  "  a  house'  and  the  same 
proportion  of  those  present  carried  any  question,  as  of  old.  The 
gonfalonier  presided,  and  after  him  the  other  members  accord- 
ing to  seniority ;  but  the  local  judge  or  governor  might  take 
the  chair  in  the  general  assembly  at  the  secret^ir}- s  request 
when  an  extraordinary  tax  was  to  be  imposed,  in  order  to  reduce 
the  amount  if  too  heavy,  or  if  necessary  stop  proceedings  Iv 
leaving  the  chair,  as  no  extraordmary  tax  could  be  imposed 
without  his  sanction  and  presence;  but  unless  invited  by  tli. 
secretary  he  could  not  attend  these  assemblies. 

A  number  of  vexatious  taxes  were  simultaneously  repetilt  il 
and  a  single  one  called  the  *'  Tax  of  Redemption  "  substituted 
in  each  corammiity  ;  the  latter  were  subject  to  no  other  genenil 
impost  unless  circumstances  rendered  some  extraordinary  stat. 
contribution  necessar}',  when  the  gross  share  of  each  was  to  U 
previously  made  known  and  its  distribution   left  entirely  t< 
themselves.     The  municipal  rents  of  communities  were  des 
tined  to  pay  the  redemption  tax,  with  the  help  if  necessary  ot 
a  local  rate  on  the  peasantry  and  the  artisans,  or  "  Testanti. 
in  common  with  proprietors :  a  permanent  poll-tax  was  placed 
on  the  two  former  classes,  but  never  to  be  augmented,  notwith- 
standing any  loss  of  revenue ;  and  all  that  might  still  be  required 
to  meet  the  redemption  tax  fell  without  exception  on  the  holder- 
of  real  property  alone. 

The  right  of  local  taxation  was  vested  in  the  *'  General 
Council "  which  if  requisite  could  shik  it  lower  than  tbo^o 
poorer  classes  liable  only  to  the  "  Deeimino : "  it  was  to  be 
imposed  in  just  proportions,  parish  by  parish  and  farm  by  farm, 
according  to  the  known  means  of  each  derived  from  the  valut 
of  their  soil ;  and  the  permanent  poll-tax  which  had  previously 
been  one  lira  a  head  was  now  spread  more  widely  but  at  ;i 
lower  rate  to  relieve  the  peasantry ;  liecause  in  Leopold's  opinion 
every  regard  was  due  to  a  class  which  exercised  the  greate^i 


influence  on  public  happiness.     All  taxes  were  to  be  raised 
within  the  year,  no  loans  to  be  made,  and  the  annual  accounts 
audited  by  the  Chamber  of  Communities  in  order  to  secure 
incipient  obedience  and  prudent  administration  from  a  people 
to  whom    self-government  was  new  and  temptation  strong, 
livery  arrear  of  taxation  had  to  be  paid  up  within  a  twelve- 
month and  could  not  be  included  in  the  next  year's  Budget. 
lu  the  Dhtrict  not  the  Decima  but  the  Esthno  formed  the 
creneral  basis  of  taxation,  and  the  peasantry  were  exempt  from 
the  Testata  or  Poll-tax,  or  any  other  burden  on  their  industry. 
Local  taxation  had  been   previously  imposed  by  a  simple 
nrder  of  the  Nine  or  its  successor  the  Chamber  of  Commu- 
.lities,  without  any  regard  to  the  people's  ability,  so  that  the 
importance  of  this  change  may  be  easily  conceived ;  for  its 
immediate  distribution  two  men  of  reputed  honesty  and  capacity 
were  to  be  chosen  by  the  "  Magistracy  "  as  deputies,  to  impose 
tuxes  in  just  proportions  within  a  certain  time.  The  form  of  elec- 
tion was  first,  an  extraction  of  four  names  from  the  purse  of  re- 
presentatives and  then  putting  them  repeatedly  to  the  vote  until 
two  were  approved  of  by  two  thirds  of  the  "  Magistracy :  " 
tliese  officers  were  to  exhibit   their  plan   of  distribution   in 
writing  within  a  given    time  under  a  penalty   of  '20  lire  a 
lay  until  completed.     The  refusal  to  serve  was  punished  by  a 
line   of  100  lire  for  the  benefit  of  the  substitute;   and  to 
check  these  officers  two  others  called  Revisori  or  Revisers. 
were  appointed  under  similar  penalties  whose  duty  was  to  take 
are  that  no  mistakes  or  injustice  were  committed.     The  purse 
whence  their  names  were  drawn  contained  those  of  all  the 
mall  proprietors  who  from  not  paying  a  sufficient  sum  in  direct 
taxation  were  excluded,  as  already  said,  from  the  "  Magistracy," 
though  not  exempt  from  contributions,  which  however  they  thus 
to  a  certain  point  controlled  :  they  were  moreover  enjoined  to 
^'  e  that  no  church  property  was  omitted,  and  make  an  express 
<leelaration  to  that  effect.     After  all  necessary  corrections  a 
'^cale  of  taxation  as  approved  by  these  officers  was  to  be  pub- 
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lished  by  the  judge  or  governor  of  each  community,  \Nitli  leu 
per  centum  in  addition  to  all  those  who  hai>i)ened  to  be  m 
arrear.     The  secretary  was  bound  to  assist  in  the  execution  ot 
tliese  acts,  and  the  books  were  always  to  be  open  for  pablii 
inspection   at   tlie   treasurer's   t>lVice,  copies   being  allowed  if 
demanded.     All  the  various  purses  were  replenished  at  stated 
periods :  the  treasurer  was  drawn  from  that  of  the  "  Magis- 
tracv."  whence  three  names  were  taken  and  put  to  the  vote : 
his  iime  of  otlice  was  limited  to  three  yeiirs,  with  a  Divieto  for 
six :  superintendents  of  roads  were  similarly  elected  in  lieu  of  an 
ancient  oflicer  called  the  "  Viario  ;  "  but  the  salar}',  which  couLi 
not  be  touched  until  the  expiration  of  ofhce,  was  voted  by  tlu 
General  Council  after  an  acijuitUmce  from  the  treasurer.    Thh 
Council  could  authori/o  the  sui)erintcndent  to  construct  new 
roads  and  alter  old  ones ;  giving  comi)ensiition  where  necessan 
and  an   oppressive  Corvee  called  the    Comanilatu    was   now 
and  for  over  annihilated.     The  roads  placed  under  charge  <f 
each  community  were  clearly  designated,  and  a  host  of  contn 
butions,   for  them,   bridges,  and  other  public  works,  befon 
common  to  the  whole  vicariate,   were  now  concentrated  in  the 
single  tiix  of  redemption.     The  number  and  salaries  of  publi- 
officers  including  a  physician  and  surgeon  were  to  be  voted  in 
General  Council  and  the  Grascia  entirelv  suppressed,  its  few 
remaining  duties  devolving  on  the  "  M..,„,.  .i.uy.' 

The  power  of  excludhig  people  who  followed  low  trades  Iron. 
the  •*  Magistracy"  and  council  genen\l,  was  conceded  in  com- 
pliance with  ancient  usage  and  public  feeling ;  but  only  I  '^ 
virtue  of  a  solemn  protest  against  the  individual's  name  when 
dmwn,  which  preserved  his  right.  All  causes  were  to  be  decided 
in  the  lirbt  insUuice  by  the  local  judge  with  a  pri\ilege  of  appeal 
to  the  Chamber  of  Communities,  except  those  between  thf 
Communities  themselves,  of  which  that  tribunal  alone  haii 
cognizance.  Royal  possessions  were  made  subject  to  all  the>( 
regulations  in  common  with  private  property,  and  almost  every 
exclusive  privilege,  imnmuity,  or  concession  was  revoked,  som<^ 


iVw,  relating  to  people  with  twelve  children,  and  othei-s  of 
;i  like  benevolent  nature,  being  the  only  exceptions.  The 
appointment  of  secretaries  or  chancellors  of  communities  was 
reserved  to  the  crown  but  with  some  slight  check  on  the 
latter  by  the  communities  themselves;  but  the  following  may 
be  given  in  illustration  of  one  of  these  systems.  The  chan- 
vll(»r  of  Hcsto  and  Fiesole  comprised  under  him  the  Com- 
iiiuiiiucs  of  Ficsole,  Sesto,  and  Campi :  the  first  contained 
thirty-seven  parishes,  the  second  twenty-four,  and  the  third 
thirty-live  :  each  community  was  represented  by  a  gonfiilonier 
and  deputies  or  priors,  and  the  general  councils  or  assembhes 
by  twenty,  twenty-four,  and  twenty  deputies  respectively ;  so 
ihat  ninety-six  small  parishes  were  locally  represented  and 
(^ovenicd  by  ninety-seven  men  elected  from  almost  eveiy  class 
down  nearly  to  the  most  indigent  of  the  people ;  and  all  this 
by  an  absolute  monarch  ! 

Besides  the  tax  of  redemption,  which  belonged  to  the  state, 
ill  lucid  expenses  in  several  communities  of  the  Florentine 
routado  and  district  were  comprised  under  the  following  heads, 
namely;  fixed  obligations,  annual  expenses,  salaries,  perqui- 
sites not  abolished  by  the  redemption  tax;  those  charges 
u>ually  known  as  alms,  ofTerings,  and  such  like ;  repairs  of  all 
l»ut  great  post  roads,  and  public  buildings ;  expense  of  collecting 
the  DfHima  and  Estimo  in  the  contado  and  district;  local 
•  harities  and  all  other  expenses  under  the  head  of  *'  Spe$e 
Uirrfse'  or  miscellaneous,  which  consisted  of  peiToanent  and 
necessary  charges  not  referable  to  any  of  the  above  heads. 

'hie  of  the  greatest  benefits  conferred  on  Tuscany  by  this 
iaw  was  the  power  conferred  by  a  peremptory  order  of  alienating 
I'lnds  belonging  to  comnuniities  and  lay  companies,  with  due 
jrovisions  either  for  their  sale  or  a  perpetual  and  marketable 
lease  called  "Livello.''  Vast  tracts  of  excellent  ground  had  been 
ior  years  allowed  to  lie  waste,  wherefore  the  new  municipalities 
Nvorc  rommanded  to  receive  in  full  assembly  the  offers  of  any  per- 
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9011  of  whatever  rank  or  condition  who  wished  to  purchase ;  or  eke 
put  the  lands  up  to  public  auction  :  they  were  to  be  let  at  an 
annual  rent  and  a  line  on  possession  and  alienation ;  a  sort  of 
heriot,  under  the  name  of  "  Lrtudemio:'      By  the  conditions 
attached  to  this  contract  of  "  Allivellazione^  property  continued 
for  ever  in  the  male  line  of  each  tenant,  with  remainder,  in  case 
of  failure,  to  the  last  direct  female  descendant  of  the  family 
for  life :   it  could    be  sold,  willed   away  or  divided  amongst 
several  inheritors,  the  original  rent  being  always  legally  con- 
sidered as  the  fn-st  debt  on  such  property.     Before  alienation 
the  tenant  was  bound  to  give  notice  of  his  intention  to  the 
community   in  order   that  a  new   lease  might   be   prepared 
similar  in  all  except  the  Limdemio,  which  was  now  diminished 
three-fourths,  or  to  three  months'  rent :  if  the  estate  either  U 
failure  of  the  direct  line  or  other  accident  ever  returned  to  the 
municipality  the  right  of  preemption  was  directed  to  be  re- 
served for  the  next  heii-s  and  kinsmen.      The  rent  was  to  be 
publicly  settled  but  subject  to  royal  approbation,  and  made 
payable  quarterly  without  deduction  for  any  losses  except  an 
iictual  washing  away  of  the  soil,  in  which  case  a  new  valuation 
look  place  and  the  Laudemio  or  a  portion  of   it  returned, 
according  to  circumstances.     Tenants  were  bound  not  to  im- 
poverish the  soil ;  and  in  the  event  of  reversion  all  buddings 
and  other  improvements  remained  for  public  benefit :    they 
were  also  obliged  every  twenty-nine  years  to  present  the  mimi- 
cipality  with  a  pound  of  white  wax,  a  full  description  of  the 
property,  and  a  declaration  acknowledging  it  to  be  held  by 
Livello,  in  order  to  prevent  those  misconceptions  which  time  so 
frequently  engenders.     The  lease  was  subject  to  forfeiture  by 
being  two  years  in  arrear  of  rent,  by  the  tenant's  contracting 
debts  on  it  equal  to  that  amount,  or  by  notably  impoverislung 
the  land ;  in  all  of  which  cases  a  public  renunciation  of  the 
lease  vfns  to  be  enforced.     The  community  also  reserved  its 
right  of  periodically  visiting  these  possessions,  and  in  order  to 
insure  punctual  payment  and  exact  comphance  with  every  legal 


condition  all  goods  and  chattels  might  if  necessary  be  seized 
tis  pledges,  or  a  sum  be  raised  on  their  value  by  the  tenant  if 
the  municipality  required  it. 

Such  are  the  principal  features  of  a  law  which  has  so  benefi- 
cially affected  the  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany :  a  comparatively  dense 
population  of  independent  men  now  occupy  vast  tracts  of  land 
once  deserted,  and  human  dwellings  tillage  and  comfort  enliven 
those  spots  which  for  years  had  been  abandoned  to  all  the  wild- 
ness  of  natural  vegetation.  It  was  nevertheless  a  despotic 
act :  but  as  no  despot  could  venture,  nor  did  Leopold  wish,  to 
deprive  public  bodies,  however  unworthy  and  negligent,  alto- 
gether of  their  property,  the  best  thing  both  for  the  nation 
and  themselves  was  to  force  them  into  beneficial  exertion  :  des- 
potism never  pursued  a  more  noble  judicious  and  salutary 
iMurse,  for  despotism  we  repeat  is  not  always  tyranny. 
Production  revenue  and  freedom  of  action  rapidly  increased, 
and  this  single  act  emancipated  vast  portions  of  Tuscany  from 
i  slavish  dependence  on  the  crown.  Yet  Leopold  still  held  the 
reins,  indeed  he  could  not  immediately  loose  them ;  custom 
and  supervision  were  for  a  while  indispensable  to  the  teaching 
of  self-government,  and  the  extension  and  consummation  of  all 
this  liberty  awaited  his  great  and  final  object,  the  establishment 
of  constitutional  monarchy. 

The  regulations  for  cities  varied  from  those  of  communities 
in  the  composition  of  their  assemblies,  but  the  principle  was 
ahke  in  all ;  that  for  Florence  did  not  appear  before  1781,  and 
was  probably  deferred,  according  to  Leopold's  usual  caution, 
until  the  good  or  bad  working  of  smaller  constituencies  became 
manifest  along  ^vith  the  amount  and  nature  of  their  imperfec- 
tions. The  new  metropolitan  municipality  was  modelled  from 
that  of  Pistoia  and  other  cities  on  the  same  broad  principle, 
namely ;  that  the  public  or  general  interest  of  any  community 
\Yould  on  the  whole  be  best  administered  by  those  who  most 
sensibly  felt  the  advantages  of  good  government,  and  the  con- 
trary.  Under  the  name  of  "  Florentine  Community  "  was  com- 
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prised  all  within  the  walls  and  iis  far  ea^t  and  west  as  the  two 
weirs  on  the  river  Anio  above  and  below  the  town :  it  was  to 
be  represented  by  eleven  priors  and  a  gonfiilonier  as  a  per- 
manent MivjUtrac]!,  with  twenty  deputies  in  addition  to 
form  the  Coumil  Gem  ml.  Its  constitution  ditl'ered  slightly 
from  those  of  the  contado  and  district  but  resembled  that  ..i 
other  Tuscan  cities,  the  members  being  drawn  from  three  dis- 
tinct purses :  in  tlie  first  were  the  names  of  all  noblemen  con- 
sidcred  as  heads  of  fimiilios  ;  in  the  second  the  chiefs  of  those 
enjoying  the  rights  and  honours  of  citizenship ;  in  the  third 
the  representatives  of  families  possessing  real  property  in  the 
community  to  the  amount  of  two  tlorins  of  decima  or  '^Ooii 
crowns  *.  In  this  last  pur^e  were  the  names  of  convents,  corpo 
rations,  chapters,  and  institutions  of  charity,  if  coming  within  that 
sum ;  also  those  of  citizens,  ecclesiastics,  and  even  nobles  so  tiL\e<l 
though  already  included  in  their  own  respt*  live  pui-ses.  Thus 
was  formed  the  basis  of  the  Florentine  "Magistracy." 

These  three  purses  were  consi;..pied  to  the  gonfalonier  and 
chancellor  with  two  distinct  keys  :  ever\'  year  four  names  were 
extracted  from  that  of  the  nobles,  the  first  drawn  being  made 
gonfalonier,  and  the  other  three,  priors  :  from  the  second  (that 
of  the  citizens)  four  more  priors  were  taken  ;  and  from  the  tliini 
or  two-florin  purse,  four  other  names  were  invested  with  the 
same  dignity.  The  '*  General  Council"  had  a  particular  purse 
containmg  the  names  of  those  in  every  rank  and  condition 
possessing  real  property  liable  to  the  decima,  both  above  and 
under  two  florins  :  this  was  also  placed  in  custody  of  the  two 
aforesaid  ofticers,  twenty  names  being  annually  drawn  from  it 
for  the  (ieneral  Council  and  the  purse  replenished.  Thf 
right  of  being  represented  Wius  here  also  accorded  to  women ; 
no  man  could  be  gonfalonier  or  prior  for  two  successive  years. 
or  be  a  second  time  chosen  for  the  '*  General  Comicil"  under  a 
lapse  of  three  years.    The  Auditor  of  the  Chamber  of  Comma- 

*   A  florin  of  «lc<  ima  was  rval  property  of  1000  crowns  value,  ami  a  tentli  if 
its  annual  interest  constituted  that  tax. 


mtics  was  to  preside  when  extraordinaiy  expenses  were  pro- 
posed, but  with  no  vote,  oidy  having  a  veto  against  any  tax  he 
nii'^ht  consider  too  burdensome  or  of  little  public  utility ;  none 
lioin<^  valid  without  liis  sanction  :  nor  was  this  community  more 
than  others  permitted  to  begin  any  new  law-suit  as  plaintiff 
without  royal  permission,  saving  only  the  privilege  of  vindicat- 
ing its  own  acknowledged  rights  to  property  as  yet  legally 
unsettled  :  all  its  remaining  regulations  resemble  those  already 
described  for  the  district  and  contado  of  Florence. 

The  broad  and  solid  basis  upon  which  this  remarkable  law- 
laid  the  foundation  of  Tuscan  liberty,  an  edifice  that  like  the 
Florentine  churches  was  never  eunipleted,  is  too  striking  as 
regards  local  and  municipal  advantages  to  admit  a  doubt  of 
Leopold's  final  object  having  been  full  and  perfect,  but  rational 
freedom  for  his  subjects,  even  if  the  constitutional  charter  with 
Ins  own  autograph  corrections  were  not  still  in  existence.  But 
he  was  always  gradual  and  sometimes  cautious  even  to  timidity 
in  his  reforms  however  trilling :  nearly  everything  was  first 
tried  on  a  small  scale  and  with  much  previous  reflection  ere 
he  ventured ;  his  acts  cannot  be  fidrly  measured  by  our  own 
present  experience,  character,  or  native  institutions,  yet  he 
acted  with  elephantine  sagacity:  he  was  himself  exploring 
:i  new  mitrodden  path  and  leading  liis  benighted  subjects 
through  a  wilderness  ;  it  behoved  him  therefore  to  reduce  every 
chstacle  to  insignificance  and  disperse  every  chimera  ere  he 
ventured  to  imveil  the  eyes  of  a  timid  prejudiced  and  inexpe- 
rienced people :  he  was  cautiously  proceeding  on  a  dark  and 
venturous  journey,  as  yet  unimagined  by  any  modern  prince, 
and  contemplating  an  end  alike  glorious  and  benevolent. 
But  he  required  time  to  develop  all  his  plan  and  complete 
his  purpose,  and  unfortunately  for  his  fame  tliis  was  denied 
him:  nevertheless  he  established  a  reputation  in  Tuscany, 
which  will  not  easily  die,  which  few  monarchs  can  equal,  and 
none  have  ever  surpassed. 
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A.D.  1775. 


PETER  LEOrOLl)  THE  FIRST, 

GRAND   DUKE   OF   TUSCANY. 

The  tenth  year  of  Peter  Leopold's  reigii  began  with  cheer 
ful  prospects  :  public  burdens  and  public  expenses  had  been 
lessened,  the  debt  partially  liquidated  and  its  interest 
reduced,  coranierce  and  agriculture  relieved,  waste 
lands  recovered  and  cultivated,  desolation  arrested  in  the 
Maremma,  I'uscany  secured  from  dearth,  education  promoted, 
learning  and  the  line  arts  encouraged,  civil  law  refoniied, 
religion  fostered,  the  priesthood  improved,  morality  promoted, 
and  a  broad  foundation  for  civil  and  political  liberty  established. 
This  was  no  common  work,  but  much  yet  remained ;  and  a  con 
tinued  narration  of  his  labours  is  only  necessary  to  show  more 
clearly  their  nature  multiplicity  and  vast  extent,  for  his  rigid 
notion  of  a  monarch's  duty  and  the  true  spirit  of  his  rule  must 
have  been  already  appreciated  by  those  who  may  have  had 
patience  to  read  the  foregoing  pages.  The  deep,  artful,  and 
harassing  opposition  to  Leopold's  ecclesiastical  refonns,  their 
painful  progress  and  lamentable  termination  will  be  related  in 
H  separate  chapter;  but  the  obstacles  to  his  other  measures 
were  scarcely  less  irritating ;  they  succeeded  better,  because 
a  greater  mass  of  people,  blind  and  bigoted  in  religion,  had  a 
far  clearer  vision  for  worldlv  interests ;  yet  a  malignant  under- 
current  kept  secretly  but  constantly  beating  back  the  sovereign's 


labours  and  not  unfrequently  neutralizing  his  most  strenuous 
exertions  to  augment  public  happiness  and  elevate  the  Tuscan 
iliaracter.  When  we  ponder  this  herculean  task,  it  seems 
wonderful  that  any  suigle  man  by  the  pure  force  of  a  sound 
liead  and  ardent  spirit  could  have  accomplished  what  this  prince 
did  even  before  he  was  eight-and-twenty  years  of  age. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  this  year  was  the  establishment  of 
daily  and  nightly  patrols  called  "  Orion  i  "  in  every  quarter  of 
I'lorence ;  a  custom,  which  though  not  new  either  there  or  in 
other  Italian  towns,  appears  to  have  been  forgotten  by  those  who 
a>>ert  that  it  was  now  for  the  first  time  adopted  in  the  Tuscan 
metropolis.  The  spirit  and  motives  which  dictated  it  were  cer- 
tainly new,  namely  prevention  of  crime  rather  than  the  appre- 
liousion  of  criminals  and  severe  infliction  of  punishment :  yet 
Leopold's  punishments,  though  comparatively  mild,  were  certain, 
which,  as  will  hereafter  be  seen,  was  one  of  the  strongest  checks 
on  delinquency.  This  preventive  system  may  be  traced  through 
all  his  measures,  and  in  the  desire  it  generated  for  secret 
infonnation  of  private  actions  often  turned  him  from  a  more 
sound  and  generous  as  well  as  a  more  practical  policy.  He 
however  applied  the  principle  with  great  judgment  by  com- 
manding that  ere  any  proceedings  commenced  in  provincial 
actions  for  damages,  the  defendant  should  appear  in  court,  be 
informed  of  the  charge  and  requested  to  relate  every  circum- 
stance :  on  acknowledging  the  facts  he  was  at  once  compelled 
to  make  reparation,  but  if  he  denied  them  or  refused  informa- 
tion, proceedings  instantly  commenced,  and  thus  some  heart- 
burning, litigation,  and  expense  were  prevented. 

In  this  monarch's  peaceful  and  frugal  reign  fortresses  which 
had  cost  the  Medici  enormous  sums  and  their  subjects  a  load 
"f  oppression,  were  neglected  dismantled  or  sold  by  public 
auction :  Monte  Carlo  on  the  Lucchese  frontier  near  Pescia, 
aud  San  Martino  on  the  river  Santemo  near  the  confines  of 
bologna,  shared  this  fate ;  the  former  noted  in  the  Senese 
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war  under  Tiero  Strozzi ;  the  latter  erectcl  at  a  vast  expense 
byCosimo  1.;  but,  like  the  traveller's  cloak,  both  were  now 
discarded  through  the  f^enial  influence  of  a  mild  govemmeut 
and  public  tranquillity.  The  game  laws  had  only  been  partially 
assaulted  by  a  suppression  of  sixteen  royal  ''Bamlite"  or  pre- 
serves in  177-^  ;  but  this  was  now  followed  by  a  more  vigorous 
blow  at  ])rivileges  which,  besides  their  essential  injustice,  ruinocl 
the  means  and  moruls  of  many  for  the  selfish  gratification  of  a 
few,  and  were  highly  and  universally  pernicious,     laghtmorc 
game  preser>es  were  now  opened  to  i>iil'lie  amusement  and  the 
relief  of  agriculture  ;   and  after  thus  sacrilicing  twenty-four 
royal  parks  on  the  altar  of  justice  Leopold  could  afford  to  strike 
the  harder  at  those  more  numerous  dens  belonging  to  noble 
families  wlio  had  once  shared  in  all  the  noxious  bounty  of  tlu 
Medici.      Twenty-live    additiomd   nests    of   agrarian    desola- 
tion were  thus  annihilated,  but  still  he  proceeded  cautioa^ly 
even  hi  the  removal  of  these  notorious  evils;  and  although  his 
delay  in   dispirkiiig   all   the   royal   preserNOS  is  not  clearly 
accounted  for,  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  their  injm'  to 
farmers  had  been   already  arrested.     He  still  however  kfi 
untouched  some  feudal  rights  belonging  to  crown  vassals,  not 
with  any  idea  of  letting  them  long  enjoy  that  objectionable 
authority,  but  merely  recoiling  for  a  more  vigorous  spring  at 
all  seigi'ieuriul  power,  all  barbarous  laws,  and  ever}'  remnsmt  uf 
Medician  vanity.     The  Grand  Dukes  unrelaxing  vigilance  led 
him  on  the  twcntv-third  of  March  177(i  to  strike  another  bloNv 
at  the  chace ;  wherefore  a  third  edict  reduced  all  royal  pre- 
serves to  the  moderate  limits  of  four  villas  in  the  neighboiir- 
hoi^d  of  Florence,  namely  the  rofrjio  hipcrinle,  the  Casmr 
deir  Isola,   tWretto  Guidi  and  Mnntr   Vcttunni ;  the  limits 
of  which  were  clearly  defined  ;    because  uncertainty  on  this 
point  had  ever  been  a  source  of  great  and  universal  vexation : 
these  were  made  coverts  for  small  game  only  which  did  little 
comparative   niischief,  every  other  neighbourhood  being  d«> 


livered.  as  regarded  crown  property,  from  the  monstrous  tyranny 
of  cruel  iiiid  heartless  game-laws.  Leopold's  reiisons  as  he  him-^ 
self  expresses  them,  were  to  prevent  the  arbitraiy  conduct  of 
ctamekeepers,  the  vexations  and  prosecutions  occasioned  by  such 
jiowers  and  privileges,  and  to  liberate  proprietoi-s  and  cultivators 
f,,m  a  bondage  so  injurious  to  agriculture  and  their  own  per- 
.uual  welfare.     Our  ancient  forest-laws  and  our  existing  game- 
luws  afford  sufficient  proof  of  the  moral  and  physical  evils 
.Generated    from  an   undue   pursuit  of   law-protected  amuse- 
ments, which  as  it  were  fracture  the  rights  and  happiness 
(,f  multitudes  while  they  tempt  the  more  resolute  sufferers  to 
<nap  every  legal  tie  adverse  to  the  existing  temptation  or 
nea^Mtv,  and  to  snap  them  willioutany  moral  consciousness  of 
wrong:  the  law  is  unjust,  the  poacher  feels  it  to  be  so,  and 
liis  only  thought  is  how  to  break  it  with  impunity.  This  passion 
for  tield-sports,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  much  influenced 
the  ancient  llomans,  was  brought  into  Italy  by  the  Franks  and 
Lombards  whose  laws  are  full  of  it :  the  Republican  Florentmes 
however  seem  to  have  paid  little  attention  to  such  pastimes, 
probably  because  they  were  too  much  absorbed  ui  commerce 
l^olitics  and  sedition,  and  in  the  Florentine  statute  it  is  said  to 
be  scarcely  alluded  to  :  the  IMedician  princes  were  the  first  to 
encourage  it  even  to  folly,  and  none  followed  the  cliase  more 
keenly  tlian  Cosimo  L  even  before  he  mounted  the  throne. 
From  him  downwards  we  find  a  constant  accumulation  of  tyran- 
nical laws  on  that  indurating  subject:  amongst  these  princes, 
trom  the  days  of  Francis  I.  to  those  of  Ferdinand  II.,  field- 
sports  were  carried  to  a  terrible  perfection :  the  number  of 
salaried  huntsmen  belonging  to  noble  Tuscan  families  was  so 
great  as  to  form  a  series  of  distinct  corps,  gallantly  led,  and  rivals 
in  skill,  daring,  and  long  endurance  of  fatigue  :  they  defied  each 
other  to  bring  the  wildest  beasts  of  prey  from  African  deserts 
to  be  hunted  in  Tuscan  forests  by  gallant  bands  of  royal 
and  noble  sportsmen,  under  the  fantastical  names  of  the  "  Pia- 
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cevoU:*  ''PiatelU:'  ^'Dhperati;'  "7?/W«ft"  and  so  forth.    The 
Hrst  of  these  was  once  splendidly  entertained  in  celebration 
of  its  sylvan  exploits  by  Ferdinand  II. :  their  dresses  were 
graceful,  their  spirit  liigh ;  their  quarry  deer,  goats,  stags,  wild 
boars,  wolves,  and  bears ;  and  their  woodland  feats  exercised 
the  pens  if  not  the  genius  of  some  celebrated  cotemporar}- 
poets  both  in  Latin  and  Italian  verse ;  nor  did  Kedi,  Baldovini. 
Chiabrera,  and  others  disdain  to  sing  the  laws,  the  deeds,  the 
skill,  and  prowess  of  the  Tuscan  hunters.     Saint  Huberts 
church  called  **  Serhumido,"  near  the  Porta  Tiomana  was  their 
favourite  temple ;  probably  because  the  miraculous  influence  of 
his  stole  had  been  imparted  to  the  nail  upon  which  it  once 
hung,  the  latter,  in  guise  of  a  huntintr  horn,  having  been  pre- 
served in  this  sanctuary  for  the  adoration  of  his  sylvan  fol- 
lowers, and  as  a  sure   antidote  to   hydrophobia.      It  was  a 
melancholy  consequence  of  this  passion  for  wild  sports,  that 
perhaps  no  subject  in  the  minute  and  oppressive  code  of  Me- 
cUeian  legislation  is  more  frequently  or  rigorously  handled :  the 
•'  Bandite  "  were  so  extensive  and  numerous  that  a  vast  breadth 
of  country  both  land  and  water  was  "  tabooed,''  for  the  pastime 
of  the  prince,  his  nobles,  and  his   favourites.     Cosimo  the 
Second's  law  of  the  sixth  of  June  HVl  ft  is  sufi&cient  to  show  the 
nature  of  one  of  the  mildest  of  Medi(  iaii  princes  when  blinded 
by   these    selfish   sports!      It  explains   and  consolidates  all 
previous   acts  for  regulating  the  chase  in  his  "  most  hapi>ij 
sttHes"  and   was  made  '*  acc(frdin(j  to  the  ta^tr  and  for  the 
pleasure  of  his  fnost  serene  highness  and  his  predecessors,  ami 
for  the  benefit  of  his  citizens  and  vassals,    in    order  that  thnj 
miffht  know  the  places  in  which   theij  were  allowed  to  amuse 
themselves  in  siich  honest  and  uifrthij  diversions.''    Then  follows 
a  description  of  alK)ut  three-and-twenty  extensive  districts  sur- 
rounding royal  and   private  parks  which  were   declared  as 
inviolable  as  the  parks  themselves,  to  all  but  privileged  hunters- 
amonfret  these  the  whole  Contado  of  Florence  was  included  by 


Cosimo  I.  in  1540,  only  nineteen  years  after  the  republic's  fall, 
when  he  wanted  to  break  the  Florentine  spirit  and  reduce 
everything  to  the  character  of  an  aristocracy  depending  on  abso- 
hite  monarchy  *. 

Under  the  republic  sporting  was  free  to  all,  but  Cosimo  I. 
be^ui   the   system  of   Bandite  to  please  the    great    crown- 
vassals,  and  afterwards  granted  this  privilege  to  almost  any 
wealthy  landowner  that  requested  it.     In  the  above  mentioned 
law  there  are  numerous  regulations  about  the  arms  allowed  for 
sporting  and  the  animals  for  hunting ;  but  the  game  reserved  by 
it  for  Bandite  consisted  of  hogs,  goats,  deer,  stags,  hares,  quails, 
[thejisauts,  partridges,  heath-cocks  and  pigeons,  of  which  lir- 
hog  the  stag  and  the  deer  were  by  Cosimo  I.  suffered  to  be 
snared  on  cultivated  ground  by  the  proprietoi's  even  within  tlie 
privileged  boundary ;  but  dogs  guns  and  crossbows  were  rigidly 
forbidden.      In  the  law  of  1018  there  is  a  list  of  no  less  than 
sk-and-thirty  lakes  rivers  and  canals,  in  none  of  which  between 
certiiin  limits  were  any  but  the  fiivoured  owners  allowed  to 
look  at  the  scaly  tribe,  and  scarcely  suffered  to  cast  a  furtive 
glance  even   on   those  objects  reflected   in  the  watere !     A 
variety  of  minute  instructions  were  likewise   exhibited  about 
the  manner  and  proper  seasons  of   fishing  the  few  unprivi- 
leged pools  still  left  unfettered  in  these  "  most  happy  states;  " 
I'Ut  for  the  eight  first-mentioned  royal  Bandite  enumerated 
in  these   laws,   a   penalty   of    50    golden    crowns    and   two 
nrokes  of  the  cord  f  with  the  forfeiture  of  the   arquebuse, 


*  Cantini,  Leggc  del  Gi-anducato,Ijaw 
February  4th,  1549. 
t  The  '^'Tratto  di  Corda;'  «(7o/^o," 
or  simply  "  Corda"  was  a  species  of 
torture  commonly  used  in  Florence 
under  the  republic  and  monarchy  :  it 
was  very  severe,  though  now  so  com- 
pletely forgotten  that  I  never  met  any 
person  who  rould  give  me  a  compre- 
hensible description  of  its  precise  mode 
of  application.     I  have  translated  it 


"  Strokes  of  the  Cord,'"  but  it  was  not 
flagellation  :  the  dictionary  defines  it 
as  a  "  Sorta  di  Pena  che  n  da  a'  reit 
col  lasciar  scorrere  senza  punto  di 
nterjno  qiullo  eke  e  legato  alia  fune.'* 
Tliis  is  not  very  clear,  but  the  princi- 
ple, as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn, 
was  that  of  attaching  a  rope  to  the 
wrists,  with  tiie  arms  raised  together 
above  the  head,  and  after  hoisting  the 
victim  to  a  certain  height,  according  as 
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was   incurred   by   any  man   so   audacious   as  to  discharge  a 
single  shot  within  the  sacred  confines ;  and  whoever  was  found 
in   possession    of    nets    and  other    sporting   implements  in 
these  limils,  which  always  extended  for  miles  over  private  pro- 
perty, was  visiti^d  by  two  applications  of  the  crd  and  a  line 
of  ti5  golden  crowns:  those  also  who  dared  to  kill,  shoot  at, 
or  hunt  an  animal  within  such  hounds,  if  he  were  a  citizen 
climhle  to  state  otiices,  incuiTed  a  line  of  lUO  golden  <•'••>«.,, 
and    three    years'  incarcemtion    in    the  Stinche   pnsuii,  i. 
sides  what  further  punishment  the  judges  might  think  expe- 
dient  to  intlict.     People  of  ir»ferior  rank  were  made  galley 
slaves  for  the  same  period  but  still  subject  to  all  the  rest  of 
this  rigorous  punishment.     For  those  who  chased,  or  fireJ.  or 
shot  with  a  crossl>ow  at  animals  not  prohibited  but  withm  the 
forbidden  line,  a  penalty  of  50  crmvns  and  two  applications  of 
the  cord  were  forthcoming ;    and  whoever  shot  at  interdicted 
animals  with  a  crosslH)w,  or  killed  them  in  any  way  even  witliuut 
chasing,  received  two  strokes  of  the  cord,  was  lined  50  crown?. 
and  afterwards  condemned  to  the  galleys,  if  it  so  pleased  the 
judge  to  sentence  him.      These  examples  are   sufficient  to 
prove  how  hard  and  implacable  was  the  spirit  of  Medician  law 
about  matters  of  mere  amusement :  and  all  this  o.lious  legisla- 
tion remained  in  force  until  after  more  tlian  two  centuries  of 
existence  when  Peter  Leopold  tardily  expunged  them  from  the 

stilt  ute  book. 

Previous  to  this  he  discovered  that  notwithstanding  all  hi? 
orders  the  lando^^^lers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  **  Barco  Ueale"  or 
royal  park  of  Artimino,  were  still  worri.  1  by  underlings  who 
attempted  to  enforce  the  ancient  laws  against  felling  timber  m 
the  neighbouring  woodlands  at  shorter  periods  than  live  years 
and  then  only  by  official  leave,  t-.  the  great  injury  of  agricul- 
ture and  vexatious  meddling  with  private  rights.   As  a  remedy 

more  or   U-ss   wvcrity  was  required,     corner   of  tlie    ^*  BargeUo's  *    \>Ti- 
Irtiing  him  fall  with'asiuiacn  jerk,     at    Florence   was   once  used    for  ti, 
The  antique  chain  still  hanging  at  the     puni&hment. 


he  published  a  decree  which  abolished  evei"y  such  restriction,  and 
l»v  a  similar  mandate  of  the  fourteenth  of  August  he  partially 
extended  this  liberty  to  the  owuei-s  of  chesuut  forests  in  the 
mountain  of  Pistoia;  they  were  now  for  the  first  time  permitted 
'  ^  .  leur  away  the  suckers  from  the  Ijolls  of  trees,   to  prune 
liieni,  cut  underwood,  and  manage  their  own  property  without 
unv  govennnent  interference  provided  it  was  not  less  than  six 
hundred  feet  from  the  summit  of  the  hills  ;  but  to  keep  the  earth 
from  bemg  washed  away  by  heavy  rains  the  decree  against 
breaking  up  any  land  for  tillage  within  a  mile  of  every  moun- 
t;iin  top  was  still  conthmed.     These  apparently  little  acts  of 
legislative  reform  are  only  mentioned  as  more  minutely  exhibit- 
ing the  entangled  state  of  all  Tuscan  industiy  and  the  continual 
dissection  of  petty  torments  wliich  occupied  the  leisure  hours  of 
Leopold,  each  separately  small  and  overlaying  each  other  like 
li^h-scales,  but  not  insignificant,  and  composing  a  fearful  whole. 
I'p  to  this  period  the  <irand  Duke  seems  not  to  have  relin- 
]ui?hed  his  idea  of  maintaining  the  small  but  appai'ently  effi- 
cient marine  under  Acton,  who  principally  directed  it  according 
M  a  new  code  of  naval  histructions  about  this  time  promulgated. 
Soon  after  his  affair  with  the  Sallec  squadron  he  was  ordered 
to  receive  on  board  a  small  body  of  troops  and  join  the  gi'eat 
Spanish  armament  then  preparing  by  Charles  III.  against 
-Vlgiers :  this  expedition  was  commanded  by  O'  lliley  governor 
of  Cadiz,  but  so  unskilfully  tliat  a  combined  force  of  three  hun- 
^'1  ^ail  and  twenty-two  thousand  troops  failed  in  its  object 
.  ii'i  >uis  compelled  to  retire  with  loss.     Acton  whose  squadron 
ilrew  but  little  water  ran  close  in  shore  and  did  good  service, 
botli  in  battle  and  by  subsequently  covering  the  retreat,  which 
;il'ter  about  eight  horn's'  exposure  to  a  heavy  fire  and  the  loss  of 
x-veral  thousand  men  was  made  in  confusion.     The  Tuscan 
^'piadron  however  returned  with  fresh  laurels  to  Leghorn,  and 
'is  commander  amidst  miiversal  applause  received  an  honorary 
listiuctionfrom  the  Spanish  monarch,  but  resigned  his  command 
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almost  immediately.    The  real  occasion  of  this  is  not  apparent, 
but  his  integrity  for  some  time  before  seems  to  have  been 
doubted  by  Leopold  as  regarded  the  financial  administration  of 
the  navy,  and  the  secret  machinations  of  his  enemy  Celotti  appear 
to  have  unfairly  accomplished  Acton's  disgrace.     Celotti  was  a 
man  of  infamous  chjuracter  who  insinuated  himself  into  the 
(irand  Duke's  favour:  he  had  filled  the  post  of  *'  Bargello"or 
chief  of  police  at  Leghorn  and  was  just  before  this  occurrence 
promoted  to  the  same  office  at  Florence.  For  a  while  he  gained 
rrrcat  and  undeserved  favour  with  Leopold,  but  public  opinion 
and  a  final  perception  of  his  real  character  ultimately  cause.! 
his  dismissal ;  not  however  without  such  a  connexion  leaving 
a  stain  uix)n  the  sovereign's  character  and  popularity.    This 
man  pretended  to  have  detected  great  in'egularity  and  even 
public  peculation  in  Acton's  conduct  which  he  endeavoured  to 
prove  bv  the  testimony  of  one  Paulo  Lucatelli  a  naval  surgeon 
but  however  this  might  have  been,  the  former  resigned,  ostensi- 
bly frt^m   bad  health,  and  Leopold  not   veiy  long   after  abo- 
lished  the  whole  naval  establishment  of  Tuscany.     Acton  then 
retired  to  Naples  and  acquired  an  intlucnce  at  that  court  which 
afterwards  became  too  conspicuous  to  be  easily  forgotten  in 

Kuropean  history. 

Convinced  that  public  prosperity  demanded  entire  liberty  oi 
trade  in  native  produce  because  an  undisputed  right  over  the 
latter  was  the  source  of  national  wealth  and  national  comfort. 
Leopold  by  an  edict  of  October  1775  suppressed  every  existing 
monopoly  in  any  way  connected  with  the  tiinning  trade :  pre- 
viously butchers  were  forbidden  to  sell  their  hides  except  to  tan- 
ners, and  therefore  at  an  arbitrary  price  ;  and  internal  commerce 
was  still  more  animated  by  a  further  reduction  of  local  and  ter- 
ritoriiil  duties,  a  repeal  of  every  Uix  on  the  importation  of  hide^. 
and  the  abrogation  of  many  consequent  regulations  which 
increased  that  complicated  net- work  so  ingeniously  woven  to 
entangle  every  step  of  national  industry  under  the  Medio 


The  laws  of  pasturage,  which  however  were  not  exclusively 
Medician,  exhibit  another  pile  of  unwholesome  regulations  that 
even  Leopold  himself  assisted  in  erecting  ;  but  struck  by  some 
able  petitions  on  the  subject  he  made  closer  inquiries  and  soon 
(hscovered  the  great  mischief  arising  here  as  elsewhere  from 
lia J  legislation,  more  especially  from  a  proclamation  of  1()9'>J 
renewed  with  additions  in  17 -2 1 ,  l)ut  afterwards  modified  ;  which 
forbid  any  proprietor  to  pasture  small  cattle  within  fourteen 
miles  of  the  capital  during  the  spring,  autumn,  and  winter 
months ;  also  from  an  order  for  each  landowner  within  five 
miles  of  Florence  to  give  an  account  of  what  small  cattle  he 
fed  upon  his  own  property  during  the  year,  besides  other  vexn- 
lious  obligations,  and  finishing  by  a  law  of  Leopold  himself 
jtulilished  in  1768  forbidding  any  proprietor  to  pasture  sheep, 
.  ven  on  his  own  land,  near  the  capital.  Tliis  law  which  revoked 
^(>me  relaxations  of  that  in  1721  has  been  before  noticed  as  an 
imlieation  of  incipient  improvement,  and  it  probably  was  so ; 
kit  the  real  evil  was  vexatious  meddling,  and  Leopold  now 
Kegan  to  see  that  such  interference  was  inconsistent  with  somid 
I'ulicy  and  adverse  to  his  own  maxims,  because  it  invaded  those 
sacred  riglits  of  individuals  whicli  he  so  strenuously  maintained 
as  the  true  basis  of  public  prosperity  ■■-. 

An  edict  accordingly  appeared  in  October  1775  wliich  in 
repealing  his  own  and  seven  other  prohibitory  laws  left  every 
landowner  free  to  graze  what  cattle  he  pleased,  with  the  single 
exception  of  goats,  and  thus  Leopold  opened  anotlier  field  to 
the  ciiuisc  of  agriculture f.  In  August  1775  the  destruction  of 
til  remaining  ties  on  the  provision  trade  was  completed  by 
abolishing  the  Annona  itself  after  an  existence  under  various 
names  from  beyond  all  historical  records;  and  thus  after  niiu- 

*  Tlii>  imist  greatly  depend  on  the  of  their  neighbours"  interest. 

'Ktture  of  these  rights,  how  they  arc  +AU  the  hiws  here  quoted  may  be  seen 

'i^ed,  and  the   owner's   capability  of  m  CantinV 8  coUection  of  "  Leggi  del 

'Toadly  comprehending  what  is  really  Granducato^'*  and  a  scarcer  but  fin 

lii»  interest,  a  knowledge  not  vouch-  from  complete  collection,  called   the 

•^fed  to  all,  and  still  less  the  knowledge  "  Leggc  e  Bandi  di  ToscarM."' 
VOL.  VI.                                            0 
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years  of  progressive  labour  this  viuil  branch  of  commerce  wa.> 
emancipated;    a  great   change  from    1550  when  Cusimo  1. 
declared  that  tlio  deiUcrs  in  com,  flom',  or  grain  of  any  sort 
including  chesnut -meal,  were  "  blood-suekers  of  the  poor,''  and 
forbid  them  to  follow  their  trade  under  severe  penalties  as 
tending  to  raise  the  price  of  bread  I     But  in  despite  of  this  the 
trade  continued,  and  although  in  15('.:i  penalties  were  renewed 
against  its  supposed  ilishonesty,  no  legislation  could  stopVhai 
was  essential  to  human  life,  wherefore  licenses  were  adopted. 
The  free  sale  of  bread  and  corn  had  now  given  a  strong  impulse 
to  agriculture,  had  secured  a  perennial  supply  of  food  for  man 
and  beast,  and  reduced  every  kind  of  sustenance  to  its  natural 
price  by  the  mere  inlluence  of  fair  competition  and  mifettered 
intercourse.    Long  experience  kid  convinced  the  Sovereign  an  I 
all  retlecting  men,  not  only  of  the  futility  \mt positive  mischuj  vj 
(jovernment's  tampering  with  trade,  while  the  bcnulicial  etfectsof 
a  contrary  system  were  demonstrated,  more  especially  during  a 
few  years  of  bad  harvests  in  which  want  was  unknown  in  Tus- 
cany.   Therefore  it  was  that  Leopold  abolished  or  reduced  the 
Auuona  to  a  simple  account-office  and  transferred  its  authority 
over  provision-dealers,  to    the  tribunal  of  the   "Eight"  and 
other  ordinary  courts  of  justice  *:  two  restrictions  still  remaiucd. 
one,  for  the  easier  detection  of  frautl,  which  made  a  license  nec(s- 
sary  to  sell  bread  composed  of  any  other  grain  than  wheat;  tlir 
other,  a  supervision  of  retail  oil-shops  to  protect  poor  people 
against  cxai'tion  in  those  obscure  and  distant  hamlets  which 
were  too   small   for  fair  competition.     With  certain  trifling 
and  almost   nominal  duties,  this  law  permitted  the  import 
and  export  of  rice,  cattle,  linseed,  butter,  cheese,  honey,  hiv. 
straw,  beetroot,  and  other  vegetables;  besides  chai-coal,  tire- 
wood,  and  every  sort  of  timber.     Amongst  a  variety  of  petty 
nuisances  now  abated,  was  the  compulsory  weigliing  of  cocoon- 

•  It  U  siagul&r  that  the  first  deputy     Medician  system,  was  Ottaviano  d» 
of  the   new  Annona,  which  consuru-     Medici,  who  had,  «ur  officio,  to  super- 
mated  the  dowtifall  of  the  restrictive     intend  the  execution  of  this  decree. 


l.v  the  peasantry  at  the  silk-trade  steel-yard  in  Florence ; 
with  some  duties  on  nails,  and  even  on  ice,  simultaneously 
abolished.  To  peq)etuate  the  memory  of  so  important  a  step 
towards  commercial  freedom  when  no  other  European  nation 
r^njoyed  such  liberty,  a  society  of  zealous  and  enlightened  gen- 
demen  had  a  medal  struck  and  presented  to  Leopold  by  tlif 
counsellor  of  suite  Angelo  Tavanti  on  the  first  of  January  I77r». 
(hi  one  side  was  the  royal  head ;  on  the  reverse  a  figure  of 
Abundance  in  the  act  of  buniing  tlie  ancient  restrictive  statute- 
Uwks :  at  her  feet  was  a  Moi/tjio  or  corn-measure  of  antique 
make,  containhig  a  buncli  of  wheat  and  surrounded  by  the 
motto  ''  Llhcrtate  fnimcntanii  restituta  Opes  auchte.^'  And  on 
tbe  exergue  "  Principl  providentissimo  mdcclxxv." 

But  amidst  all  this  dry  legislation  Leopold  was  not  unmindful 
A  the  line  arts  and  sciences,  or  the  cultivation  of  taste.  After 
failing  to  sell  Pratolini,  he  was  blamed,  perhaps  justly,  for 
destroying  Bianca  Capello's  celebrated  liydraulic  fancy  worlds 
at  that  villa,  a  then  unenjoyed,  though  not  unenjoyable  luxury  : 
of  viist  expense,  but  still  curious  as  a  specimen  both  of  won- 
derful mechanical  genius  and  a  relic  of  antiquity.  He 
.'tdarged  the  villas  of  Poggio  Imperiale,  Castello,  Petraia,  Am- 
brogiana  and  Poggio-a-Caiano,  besides  the  palaces  of  Pisa  and 
Leghorn.  He  also  bought  the  property  once  belonging  to  an 
extinct  brancli  of  the  Torrcgiani  family  contiguous  to  the  royal 
Boboh  Gardens  and  there  erected  an  observator}',  which  with 
instruments  from  London  and  Paris  was  placed  under  the  care 
of  Abate  Fontana  and  Adamo  Fabbroni .  In  the  lower  apartment 
of  this  building  was  formed  a  great  museum  of  natural  history 
and  the  celebrated  waxen  anatomical  figures,  all  of  which  were 
tlirowu  freely  and  constantly  open  to  the  public^^  as  were  the 

•  However  singular  the  delicate  exc-  ISIr.  J.  Towne.  In  this  museum  those 
'Utionof  these  wax- works  may  appear,  preparations  exhibiting  the  healthy 
ihcy  are  fully  equalled,  if  not  sur-  anatomy  of  man,  seem  more  true  to 
passed,  by  those  in  Guy's  Hospital  of  nature  in  their  colouring,  and  are  less 
London,  so  beautifully  executed  by     disgusting  than  those  of  Florence  ;  but 
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royal  gallorv,  that  of  the  Pitti  palace,  and  the  mausokam  .i 
San  Lorenzo  all  with  a  strict  prohihitiou  against  demanding  or 
accepting  fees,  which  was  subsequently  extended  to  porters  ami 
inferior  officers  in  law-courts,  ser^•ants  of  judges,  or  any  otbei 
,,ers<in  connected  with  public  establishments,  which  LeopoL] 
ronsidered  as  common  property,  therefore  justly  and  legally 
(>i>en  to  the  public  whose  money  supported  theuL 

His  sale  of  the  ancient  villa  of  Careggi  was  in  more  quos« 
tionahle  taste:  it  had  been  the  rural  abode  of  the  elder  and 
tetter   iMedici,    the    bower   in    which    Cosimo    and   Lorenz.. 
welcomed  talent  philos.>phy  an.l  wit;  where  the  former  coUectcl 
s/.me  of  the  last  remnants  of  Attic  learning ;  and  whore  Ficini. 
Talcoudoli  and  other  illustrious  fugitives  sought  shelter  from 
Byzantine  nun.     It  was  the  first  seat  of  the  famed  Platonu 
.\i-ademv  ;  its  halls  once  rang  to  the  elo.iuencc  of  Miraudula. 
i^choed  the  harmonv  of  Politian,  and  imparted  new  spirit  to 
Florentine  literature.     It  was  there  tb.nt  the  boy  Buonarruoti 
gave  earnest  of  his  future  glor>',  and  there  too  did  Savonarolii 
rpfuse  absolution  to  the  dying  Lorenzo,  when  true  to  his  grasping 
•hanicter  and  clinging  in  death  to  the  favourite  passion  of  liishf 
his  last  breath  was  a  stem  deniid  of  Florentine  liberty.     11 
gardens  and  magic  fomitains  of  Prat^.lino  might  also  have  been 
spared  as  examples  of  antique  splendour,  of  bygone  manner- 
rni.l  Huontalenti's  genius;  if  not  as  the  bowers  of  the  singul 
and  fascinating  Bianca ;  or  perhaps  a.^  the  urigiuid  subject  ol 
Ariosto's  Muse  when  singing  of  Aleina  and  her  love-enchantea 
gardens.    Nor  is  it  impssiblc  that  even  Tasso  might  have  ad- 
mired  their  sylvan  shades  when  suddenly  appearing  like  a  spirit 

,hcv  arr  a»   vet   compamlively    few.  tine  museum  has  no  teprcsontalionM>f 

The  museum'  of  morhid  amitomy  k  morlml  anatomy.      Mr.    1  ..unc   ukc 

more   extcn^ve,   more  airtWult,  and  many  other  men  of  genius  is  stitlem. 

more  mclanrholv.     Exerutca  as  it  is  from  over-work  an.l  dmnterestea  en 

with    all    the    terror*   of   truth,   this  thuMUMu.     •*  The  sword  is  wearing  ou. 

•  Iktinful  fumilif  r>f  death"  reads  a  the  scabbard.** 
strikins:  monil  leMon !     The  Floren- 


111  the  midst  of  those  Florentines  whom  he  had  no  reason  to 
esteem,  he  reverenced  the  master  wizard  of  their  revels,  then 
realizing  some  of  the  most  beautiful  scenes  of  his  own  poetical 

fancv !  * 

Nor  was  the  ancient  Medician  wardrobe,  which  had  long  re- 
posed in  idle  splendour,  more  spared  by  the  stem  frugality  v\ 
Leopold ;  yet  he  only  restored  to  the  people  those  treasures 
which  had  been  one  great  source  of  their  ruin  ;  and  to  supply 
the  extraordinary  expenses  of  reform  without  new  loans  or  taxes, 
he,  regardless  of  clamour,  resolved  to  make  better  use  of  them. 
to'jetlier  with  the  extensive  annouries  of  Tuscany ;  leaving  only 
what  was  applicable  to  existing  times  and  manners.  Almost 
t^very  royal  residence  had  its  peculiar  wardrobe  independent  of 
iho  great  magazine  of  ^ledician  splendour  in  Florence,  and 
nearly  all  were  now  exposed  to  public  sale.  Velvets,  damasks, 
ijoklen  embroideries,  chairs  and  mirror-frames  of  massive  silver, 
p\\  brocades,  rich  lace,  fringes,  and  costly  silken  fabrics,  were 
either  sold  to  the  public  or  condemned  to  the  crucible.  John 
•  iaston's  state  bed,  eml)roidered  throughout  with  a  profusion  of 
beautiful  pearls  and  other  gems,  was  picked  to  pieces,  and  many 


•  One  of  Tasso's  works,  supposed  to 
Ik:  the  Aminta,  had  been  represented 
in  the  grand-ducal  theatre  at  Florenee 
with  marvellous  aeeompanimeuts  of 
*wnery  and  machinery  by  Ber- 
nardo Buontalcnto,  whose  fame  rang 
throughout  Italy.  One  fine  morning, 
utter  this  pastoral  had  been  several 
times  repeated,  as  Bernardo  was  re- 
turning to  his  house  in  Via  MaggiOf 
:tt  the  comer  of  Via  Marsili^  he  saw 
near  his  door  a  well-dressed  gentleman 
"f  venerable  aspect  dismount  and  ap- 
proach him.  Buontalenti  paused,  and 
the  stranger  thus  addressed  him,  "  j4re 
yoit  that  Bernardo  Buontalenti  about 
irhom  so  much  is  said  on  account  of 
ih  wonderful  creations  that  ytmr 
fMMA  every  day  sends  forth,  and 


more  cspeciidhj  for  that  stupendous 
machinery  in  the  representation  of 
Tasso's  drama  ?"  "  /  am  B.  Buon- 
talenti" replied  he,  "  6m<  not  ail 
that  your  lindness  and  courtesy  woidd 
make  mc."  The  stranger  with  a  smile 
embraced  him,  and  kissing  his  forehead 
said,  "  You  are  B.  Buontalenti,  and 
I  urn  Torquafo  Tasso.  Farewell, 
fanwdl  my  friend,  fareivell,"  and 
without  giving  him  time  to  recover 
from  his  confusion  remounted  and  rode 
briskly  off.  Bernardo  almost  imme- 
diately related  this  to  the  Grand  Duke, 
who  wishing  to  honour  the  poet,  or- 
dered all  Florence  to  be  searched,  but 
in  vain.  Tasso  was  no  more  to  be 
seen.  (Vide  Baldinucci,  Decennall^ 
tomo  vii.,  p.  46.) 
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exquisite  works  in  jeweller}*  and  precious  metals,  the  symbols 
of  Medician  taste  and  magnilicence  were  all,  as  is  averred  by 
the  Grand  Duke's  detractors,  broken  up  or  otherwise  disposed 
of.  to  the  amount  of  h;ilf  a  million  of  crowns  ;  but  still  for  the 
Si)\c  liencfit  of  a  people  from  whose  ancestors  all  had  been 
tyrannically  wrung.     This  sale  continued  periodically  for  ten 
years,  and  though  ever  mi  popular,  it  is  unlikely  that  any  really 
precious  specimens  of  art,  as  such,  were  destroyed  by  a  prime 
who  spent  large  sums  on  the  national  collections  ;  besides  all 
this  wealth  was  applied  to  far  more  useful  purpose.     Wlieu  a 
piece  of  architecture  is  to  be  demolished,  however  great  tlie 
original  artist's  genius,  it  may  bo  done  with  impunity;  because 
mere  science  and  mechanism  can  replace  it ;  stone  for  stone. 
frieze  for  frieze,  and  column  for  column,  precisely  as  before : 
hut  if  a  picture,  a  gem,  or  a  statue  be  destroyed  the  author- 
spirit  dies  with  it,  the  stamp  of  genius  is  broken,  and  there  i> 
no  Promethean  heat  to  re-enlighten  it.     Saint  Peter's  may  le 
ruined  jind  rebuilt,  but  the  glor)-  that  shone  in  Christ's  Trans- 
figuration when  fresh  from  Puiphael's  hands  is  lost  for  ever 
There  is  one  charge,  amongst  many  others  by  a  malevolent 
Author  who  writes  expressly  to  vituperate  Leopold,  of  his  havin;: 
sold  a  brass  cannon  in  the  fortress  of  San  Giovanni,  the  work 
of  ^lichael  Angelo   Buonarnioti  f :   this  piece,  too  large  for 
modem  use  and  weighing  twenty-seven  thousand  pounds  trov, 
was  denominated  '*  Suint  Pour'  because  the  brazen  head  of 
that  apostle  composed  the  cascabel.     It  had  been  left  there  h 
the  Medici  as  a  curious  object  of  art,  and  Leopold,  preservini: 
the  head,  is  said  to  have  sold  all  the  rest:  this  was  a  pity' 
Yet  such  trifles  weigh  lightly  in  the  balance  of  public  happi 


•  Vasari  tells  us  tliat  cTcn  in  his 
Utter  day*  this  pirturc  had  totally 
I'hane*^  from  its  pristine  beauty  and 
h.-»<i  become  black,  and  this  1  think  he 
attributes  to  the  original  blnrk  fjround 
on  which  it  wa»  painted ;  a  defect  also 
conimon  to  those  of  the  CamuTi  and 


others  of  the  Bologna  school, 
t  ♦'  Vita  prirata  di  Lropolclo"  p. 
115,  anonymous,  but  written  bv  tht 
A  bbate  Beccattini,  who  was  banishe*! 
for  swndling  by  Leopold  about  tk 
•am©  time  with  Celotti  and  some 
others. — A  mere  Tliersites. 


uess,  which  was  the  converging  pomt  of  everything  undertaken 
bv  that  beneficent  prince. 

'  The  abolition  of  trade-cori^orations  having  produced  good 
effects  in  Florence  was  extended  in  1770  to  Prato  and  Arezzo 
under  regulations  similar  to  those  of  the  capital ;  the    ^^  ^^^^ 
jteuend  wool-trade  was  also  lightened  of  some  re- 
maining  impediments  to  its  free  import  and  circulation,  the 
export  of  native  produce  being  allowed  at  a  trifling  duty,  but  the 
foreign  manufactured  article  remaining  liable  in  certain  forms 
10  a  heavy  tax  ;  in  others  one  uniform  duty  took  the  place  of 
many  small  vexations  which  had  equally  aff'ected  its  transit  and 
l»ennanent  importation  *.     About  the  same  time,  and  with  all 
that  inconsistency   which   so   often  leads   us  to  monopolize 
some  pet  crime  for  our  own  particular  usage  while  we  denounce 
it  generally  in  others,  was  published  a  severe  edict  against 
Letting  and  every  other  sort  of  gambling,  except  in  the  Lottery; 
which  in  Tuscany  is  now  and  must  also  then  have  been  the 
most  extensively  pernicious  of  all ;  yet  it  was  maintained,  not- 
withstanding its  demoralizing  nature,  as  a  source  of  revenue 
which  reflects  no  credit  on  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold's  con- 
sistency \. 

The  relief  already  felt  by  woodland  proprietors  had  convinced 
him  that  the  preservation  of  their  trees  was  a  subject  of  more 
interest  to  them  than  to  goyernment,  and  that  all  the  laws 
agiiinst  cutting  timber  were  so  many  impediments  to  public 
prosperity,  so  many  usurpations  of  private  right,  and  a  constant 
source  of  persecution  to  the  negligent:  wherefore  almost 
universal  liberty  on  this  point  was  immediately  proclaimed, 

+  Having  been  one  day  told  with  some 
dismay  by  his  minister  that  a  certain 
young  man  had  gained  an  immense 
sum  in  the  lottery.  "  What  sort  of  a 
character  is  he  ?"  demanded  Leopold. 
«  Oh  a  careless  spendthrift,"  was  the 
answer.  "  T]icn  it  dx/nH  signify;' 
rejoined  the  prince,  "wc  shall  soon 
have  it ndl  bach  ctffain" 


•  The  common  Tuscan  name  for  these 
foreign  cloths  was  "-Pamiinc,'"  and 
'iinler  it  were  comprised  all  stuffs 
woven  wth  wool  or  goat's-hair,  al- 
though mixed  with  silk,  hemp,  cotton, 
or  any  other  material  ;  but  it  would 
appear  as  if  the  lighter  fabrics  of  pure 
wool  did  not  tome  under  this  denomi- 
nation. 
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only  excepting  some  particular  spots  wliicli  for  financial  reasons 
he  was  then  unable  to  include.  Amongst  these  were  the  woods 
which  surrounded  the  Mtujowt  or  iron  fomideries  ;  where  some 
vexations  were  still  allowed  to  remain,  also  the  restrictions 
about  mountain  tops ;  and  for  the  sake  of  revenue  no  exporta- 
tion was  yet  sulTered  without  a  license. 

Turning  from  the  rich  man's  relief  to  the  poor  man's  comfort, 
Leopold  made  a  regulation  of  great  public  and  private  con- 
venience in  Florence,  a  regulation  which  besides  its  charitable 
uses  tended  to  disperse  ignorance  and  maintain  that  innate 
sense  of  delicacy  which  it  is  of  the  highest  monil  importance  to 
uphold,  and  with  common  attention  happily  the  most  difficult  to 
destroy.  Besides  a  donation  of  about  six.  lire  or  about  four 
shillings  to  every  indigent  woman  during  her  confinement; 
he  appointed  a  midwife  to  each  quarter  of  Florence  for 
the  purpose  of  attending  gratuitously  on  all  poor  persons  at 
their  own  houses,  both  in  childbed  and  every  other  illness  con- 
nected with  it ;  and  for  greater  security  a  surgeon  also  was 
established  in  each  quarter  to  give  assistance  gratis  whenever 
called  upon  by  patient  or  midwife :  to  instruct  the  latter  and 
others,  a  medical  lecturer  was  appointed,  who  gave  two  dis- 
courses weekly  for  male  practitioners  and  a  private  lecture 
for  any  females  willing  to  attend :  the  consequence  was,  and 
still  is,  the  existence  of  a  ver)-  superior  class  of  ''LevatrkV  or 
raid  wives  in  Florence.  Those  of  two  quarters  were  allowed  to 
have  a  certain  number  of  young  women  from  the  country  as 
apprentices  for  tlie  puqiose  of  securing  experienced  female 
practitioners  in  the  provinces  :  they  were  supplied  with  food 
clothes  and  lodging  by  government,  and  were  bound  to  attend  the 
public  lectures  and  assist  their  mistresses  at  every  confinement. 
This  institution  is  still  carefully  maintained,  so  that  except  by 
foreigners  the  accoucheur  is  but  rarely  called  for  in  Florence  ; 
but  the  Levatrici  are  always  bound,  whatever  may  be  their 
knowledge  and  reputation,  to  cjill  in  a  professional  man  on  the 
slightest  apprehension  of  danger. 


After  a  second  revision  of  the  civil  law  courts,  the  "  Captains 
jBioMo  "  and  the  "  Conservators  of  San  Bonifazio's"  ob- 
jectionable administration  of  vaiious  charities  occasioned  the 
>ai)pression  of  those  establishments  and  the  concentration  of 
their  powers  in  one  responsible  officer  with  lay  and  ecclesiastical 
r^sistants,  appointed  by  the  Prince  and  the  Archbishop  of  Flo- 
rence :  Leghorn  which  had  retained  many  abuses  and  a  pecu- 
liar government,  now  shared  the  general  refonn ;   amongst 
other  things  no  less  than  three  companies  of  public  porters 
Nverc  disbanded  and  the  people  allowed  to  employ  whom  they 
pleased ;  but  as  an  illustration  of  these  abuses  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  mention  that  besides  the  obligation  of  employing  public 
porters  on  the  commonest  errand,  the  inhabitants  were  now  for 
the  first  time  permitted  to  dress  Jish  or  sell  it  cooked  without  a 

q)€cial  license  -!' .' 

The  service  due  from  Contadini  to  secure  their  own  share 
uf  farm  produce  from  landlords  was  at  this  moment  extremely 
l.urdensome,  and  debts  were  frequently  contracted  which  gave 
the  latter  an  unjust  and  damaging  ascendancy :  much  money 
of  this  sort  due  to  Leopold  from  his  Contadini  at  the  villa  of 
Lappeggi  he  now  remitted ;  entirely  exonerating  them  from  all 
future  service  and  compacts  of  any  description  beyond  the  cus- 
tody and  cultivation  of  the  soil,  for  which  they  had  their  just 
remuneration.      Such  a  boon  was  hailed  in  the  most  joyful 
manner  and  celebrated  by  public  thanksgiving  in  the  parish 
church:   the  place  is  obscure,  the  circumstance  private  and 
tritling;  but  the  enthusiasm  it  created  is  a  strong  proof  of  the 
misery  it  swept  away  as  well  as  the  general  amelioration  of  the 
Tuscan  peasantry's  condition  which  it  introduced!     It  was  a 
small  but  vivid  fact;  pure,  sound,  and  brilliant;  and  threw  its 
radiance  cheerfully  across  the  land.     Nor  did  much  time  elapse 
ere  it  was  followed  by  another  in  the  same  spirit,  but  with  more 
than  public  justice,  namely  the  remission  of  full  three  fourths  of 

•  Edict,  June  10,  1776. 
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a  debt  due  from  Cortona  to  the  supreme  government :  tliis  wa> 
given  up  on  the  just,  but  scarcely  practicable  principle,  that  a:i 
innocent  living  generation  should  not  suffer  for  the  culpability 
of  their  deceased  progenitors,  as  previous  mal-admmistration  had 
caused  the  debt !  This  is  a  species  of  good  seldom  contemplated, 
and  still  more  seldom  arrived  at  bv  governments ;  but  involving 
an  im[H)rtant  principle,  which  if  it  were  proftpectiirbj  applied 
might  generate  some  beneficial  changes  in  the  moral  and 
political  condition  of  man.  As  another  illustrative  example  of 
the  Siime  nature  in  public  boards,  and  their  artful  mode  rf 
working  back  on  their  own  self-interests,  we  may  here  add  that 
in  restoring  to  Pistoian  hmd-owners  their  self-frovemment  of 
canals  drains  and  rivers,  amongst  the  abolished  tiLxes  there  was 
one  of  five  per  cent,  over  and  al)Ove  the  expense  of  actual  work. 
which  the  commissioners  had  been  in  the  habit  of  levying  a> 
a  remuneration  for  opemtions  ordered  by  themselves  without 
even  consulting  the  neighbouring  proprietors  *. 

In  1770  Leopold  extended  to  Pisa  the  benefits  of  that  muni 
cipal  self-govennnent  which  had  worked  so  well  and  smoothly 
in  other  places,  by  issuing  a  series  of  regulations  adapted  to  its 
peculiar  habits  privileges  and  other  local  circumstances.  Three 
gonfaloniers  and  three  priors  were  nominated  to  compose  the 
*•  Magistracy,"  all  other  regidations  deviating  as  little  as  pos- 
sible from  the  ancient  habits  and  prejudices  of  this  once-power- 
ful state.  Three  purses  were  formed  for  the  city  ;  the  first  or 
gonfaloniers',  contained  the  names  of  tliose  nobles  acknowledged 
by  the  law  of  1750.  The  second  or  priors'  purse,  received  the 
names  of  all  men  whether  nobles,  or  others,  owning  real  property 
to  the  value  of  0»»0  crowns,  and  paying  from  it  a  certain  amount  of 
Kstimo.  The  three  first  names  drawn  from  the  former  became 
gonfaloniers  for  a  year,  and  to  preserve  an  ancient  office  called 
the  *'  PrepiyMa  "  they  were  to  enjoy  that  dignity  in  turn  every 
month,  as  chairman  of  the  "  Magistracy."     From  the  latter. 

•  Edict,  25th  June,  1776. 


,hree  priors  were  in  like  manner  taken,  and  together  with  the 
nnfaloniers  constituted  the  "  Representatives  and  Magistracy 
^f  risa    In  a  third  purse,  called  that  of  the  "  New  Colleagues^ 
'vere  the  names  of  every  citizen  of  eveiy  rank  whose  family  had 
ever  been  entitled  to  public  office :  from  this  only  six  names 
,ere  t..  bo  annually  drawn  to  assist  the  -  Magistracy"  m  pro- 
,  ,..si,ms  and  other  public  functions,  an  office  of  mere  honour 
without  vote  or  influence,  and  substantially  unconnected  with 
,]ie  new  magistrature  except  as  a  state  decoration.     To  the 
"Miv-istracy"  was  consigned  the  whole  financial  administra- 
timi  l.ut  the  public  rights  prerogatives  and  character  were 
.upposed  to  be  contained  in  the  union  of  gonfaloniers,  pnors, 
and  colleagues.     The  jurisdiction  previously  exercised  by  pre- 
post;;  and  priors  was  transferred  to  the  new  executive  and 
representative  body,-  twelve  ancient  officers  with  many  subor- 
dinate places  bein*.^  suppressed. 

From  this  may  be  inferred  that  the  new  municipal  govem- 
,  i.nt  of  Pisa  was  anything  but  popular  or  democratic,  except 
for  thr.se  families  which  had  been  or  then  were  citizens  ;  and 
thiit  it  was  differently  constituted  from  others,  probably  from  a 
pfditic  respect  to  ancient  customs  and  all  those  native  attach- 
nients  so  dear  to  a  proud  and  conquered  people,  which  as  it  were 
drok  the  grave  of  their  national  independence  and  departed  glory^ 
\  three  months'  residence  at  Vienna  whence  Leopold  returned 
n  .  )rtober  slackened  for  a  season  the  full  tide  of  improvement 
til  It  had  been  flowing  so  steadily  for  eleven  years  ;  but  it  soon 
returned,  and  the  debt  of  Cortona  led  him  to  a  closer  scrutiny 
into  ever)'  financial  transaction  of  the  communities  with  govern- 
ment, together  with  their  local  expenses,  which  between  novelty 
inexperience  and  a  due  proportion  of  knavery,  always  required  a 
.  ortain  degree  of  incipient  control  from  higher  powers.   About 
ihis  time  also  the  supreme  court  of  Florence  was  reformed  and 
Its  judges  increased  to  three,  with  permanent  salanes ;  their 
duties  were  clearly  defined  and  their  court  weeded  by  a  second 
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and  more  effectual  abolition  of  fees  and  perquisites  :  thev  were 
now  to  sit  for  the  decision  of  causes  alone  while  the  secretan 
executed  all  other  business,  so  that  no  excuse  remained  for 
delay  and  uncerUiinty  in  the  expense  and  forms  of  justice. 

The  mountiiin  an<l  district  of  Pistoia  had  been  for  ages  sul^ 
ject  to  a  variety  of  fretting  taxation  and  oppressions  >vhi(h 
according  to  the  edict  of  March  1770  were  ''prejudicial  to 
industry  ami  subversive  of  privnte  rifjhts,''  for  this  wasalwa\N 
the  bent  of  Medi<'ian  law,  and  under  the  names  of  "  Guami,' 
"  /iM.sy/o,"  *'  liumo,"  a  sharp  cattle-duty,  and  other  denomiiiii 
tions,  galled  them  at  everj*  turn  and  consumed  their  very  suh 
stance.  Moreover  the  '*  Chamber  of  Pistoia,''  a  mere  instni 
ment  of  royal  oppression,  had  not  only  the  privilege  of  exactiu-; 
certain  services  from  both  landlords  and  peasant r)'  but  also  ot" 
grazing  its  cattle  in  the  woods  and  grounds  of  private  persons. 
besides  a  right  to  seize  for  their  own  use  every  second  croj)  of 
grass  from  the  oppressed  proprietors  1  Added  to  these  was  :i 
poll-tax  on  every  family  in  the  district  called  the  *'  Cortine'^^i 
Pistoia,  besides  a  complete  monopoly  of  the  cheese  nuirkti. 
One  result  was  an  accunmhiting  debt  to  the  royal  chamber  on 
all  the  above  accounts  as  well  as  on  the  salt  and  contract  duties. 
which  poverty  made  impossible  to  pay.  For  centuries  this 
burden  weighed  heavy  on  the  people;  the  whole  population 
trembled  before  this  fonuidabl-  •  (  liamber,"  until  Austrian 
justice  restored  that  romantic  region  to  the  freshness  of  pri> 
tine  liberty  I  Nor  was  Leopold  content  until  every  acre  of  tli< 
royal  chamber  was  sold,  or  let  on  a  perpetual  lease  with  tlie 
usual  conditions. 

The  people  of  that  district  are  not  even  now  wealthy,  but 
there  is  an  industrious  comfortable  and  contented  appearanct^ 
amongst  them,  which  being  coupled  with  the  natural  scener}'ol 
the  hills,  can  scarcely  fail  to  strike  the  imagination  of  visitors, 
and  the  pure  Italian  spoken  by  every  peasant  is  pleasing  and 
remarkable.     Such  were  the  freshening  showers  that  Leopold 


.tixiv.  :  I'our  from  time  to  time  on  every  portion  of  his  do- 
minions, slowly,  softly,  and  perhaps  tardily  at  times,  but  ever 
jurely ;  and  his  efforts  will  be  appreciated  by  all  who  admire 
integrity  and  benevolence  in  high  places,  or  sympathize  with  an 
„|ipressed  and  suffering  people. 

Tlie  year  1777  commenced  by  a  law  to  prevent  interment  or 
;,iiv  surgical  operation  on  a  human  body  mitil  twenty    ^^  ^^,^ 
iiours  after  death ;  and  whether  at  the  family  resi- 
.Icnoe  or  in  one  of  those  oratories  provided  for  this  purpose  it 
was  to  be  secured  in  its  natural  position  with  every  means  for 
ivsuscitatiou;  a  constant  watch  was  to  be  kept  over  it,  frequent 
visits  were  to  be  made  by  the  priest,  and  tlie  string  of  an  alarm 
l..?ll  was  to  be  placed  in  the  dead  man  s  hand.    From  such  regu- 
lations Leopold's  mind  made  a  natural  and  somewhat  anxious 
transition  to  the  precautions  against  disease,  by  reforming  the 
whole  quarantine  department  with  the  least  public  expense 
:ind  inconveiiionce :  he  first  paid  from  the  public  treasury  a 
ikl.t  of  near  r>(»,000  crowns  whicli  in  eleven  years  had  been 
coutracted  by  the  health-otTu'.'.  and  must  otherwise  have  been 
I'vicd  on  the  comnmnities  with  corresi.oiiding  hardship ;  and 
then,  after  leaving  the  cost  of  all  partial  measures  to  those  dis- 
tricts  for  whose  interests  they  were  undertaken,  he  charged 
•jovennnent  with  the  general  expense  and  administration,  and 
simplified  with  greater  elliciency  a  costly,  vexatious,  and  almost 
useless   establishment.      The  same  noxious  influence  which 
MtTedcd  every  object  of  Medician  legislation,  tainted  as  well  the 
lish  uf  the  sea  as  the  birds  of  the  air  and  beasts  of  the  field, 
the  soil,  the  trees,  the  herbage,  and  all  the  numerous  blessings 
which  a  bountifid  Creator  bestows  on  human  industry  ;  but  Leo- 
iH.ld  who  was  now  exclusively  considering  the  first,  by  an  edict  of 
•lauuary  17  7  7,  commanded  that,  with  some  trifling  exceptions, 
the  whole  fishing  trade  of  Leghorn  should  be  lilierated  from  that 
nh  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Serchio  :  afterwards  purchasing 
'lie  island  of  Gorgona  from  the  monks  of  Certosa  near  Pisa  he 
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published  a  law  in  March  to  encourage  a  settlement  of  tUUr. 
men  there  with  cousidenible  privileges,  and  the  almost  unneres- 
sary  obligation  of  sending  their  cured  anchovies  to  the  Leghom 
market.  This  opened  new  prospects  to  the  Tuscan  tishers,  aiij 
was  accompanied  by  a  suppression  of  some  market  tolls  and  other 
small  demands  on  the  oil  trade,  trifling  m  themselves  but  vexa 
tious  beyond  measure  in  their  operation.  The  load  itself  says  a 
Tuscan  writer  may  often  be  borne  if  properly  placed,  but  wl 
tlie  loaders  also  mount  it  soon  becomes  too  heuvy  to  bear. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  May  177  7  appeared  one  of  tlit- 
preparatory  edicts  which  preceded  the  great  refonn  in  criminal 
legislation  :  the  ancient  court  of  the  "  Otto  di  (iuunUa  e  Balut 
after  an  existence  of  four  hundred  and  two  years  was  at  length 
suppressed  and  a  *'  Supreme  TribumJ  of  Justice"  substituu  1 
where  the  criminal  jurisdii^tion  of  all  other  metropoliUm  cuurt> 
was  concentrated  *.  It  consisted  of  the  Auditor  Fiscal  aini 
three  assessors  with  a  chief  and  assistant  secretaiy  ;  was  divided 
into  three  departments  each  directed  by  a  secretary  under-j^ei  r» 
tary  and  a  coadjutor,  and  was  invested  with  all  the  power  of  ihr 
*'Ei(fht'' not  otherwise  disposed  of ;  but  it  was  reduced  to  a  simpler 
form,  relieved  from  a  number  of  extraordinar}-  and  contiugeii! 
duties,  and  became  the  only  criminal  court  in  Florence.  Tlii^ 
in  some  manner  led  to  a  refonn  of  the  whole  metropohtan 
police,  and  the  jdacing  of  each  quarter  under  a  commissary  with 
peremptor}"^  and  extensive  jurisdiction  :  these  officers  had  tlit^ 
royal  anns  over  their  door,  could  arrest  any  person  on  the  iusuiiu 
for  disobedience  of  orders  or  disrespect  to  their  person,  but 
were  compelled  to  bring  olTenders  instantly  before  the  suprenu 
court  of  justice  and  state  their  rea.sons  for  the  arrest.  Each 
military  post  and  officer  was  bound  to  assist  them  if  called 
upon,  and  people  of  every  rank  were  to  obey :  all  person- 
arrested,  except  by  the  supreme  court's  order,  were  brought 
before  them  to  legalize  the  capture,  or  eventual  release  ;  they 

•  Forti,  "  Foro  Fiorentino,'*  MS.,  Magliabediiana. 


a-iiKl  peremptorily  decide  civil  causes  up  to  100  lire;  but  if  too 
intricate,  referred  them  to  tlie  xVuditor  Fiscal  who  either  com- 
promLsed  or  absolutely  decided  each  case  without  a  law-suit, 
riiere  was  no  appeal  from  either  of  these  decisions  unless  the 
>uu\  exceeded  50  lire,  and   instant  obedience  was  recpiired. 
Criminal  cases  uf  small  consequence  also  came  under  the  com- 
missaries' jurisdiction  ;  such  as  injurious  actions  or  expressions, 
trilling  wounds,  for  which  there  were  penalties  not  exceeding 
inn  lire  ;  but  an  important  branch  of  their  duty  was  to  watch 
over  public  morals  especially  amongst  the  young;  these  were  to 
l.e  advised,  admonished  and  their  parents  informed  of  their 
,v)uduct :  the  latter,  and  also  parish  priests,  could  legally  apply 
to  the  commissaries  for  assistiince  in  all  domestic  quarrels,  and 
ihis  they  were  bound  to  alTord  gratis:   the  six  "OWowi"  or 
••/iV(7<//"  were  abolished,  and  four  executive  officers  of  justice 
created  under  the  title  of  "  Capo  Sqwtdrc"  with  their  posse,  who 
directed  by  the  BuryeUo  or  chief  of  police,  were  always   on 
duty  but  forbidden  to  accept  fees  in  any  form.     Besides  these 
there  were  a  separate  inspector  and  deputy  inspector  of  police 
tutirely  depending  on  the  Auditor  Fiscal :  their  duty  was  to 
>uperintend  the  Buon  Governo  or  general  police  of  Tuscany 
;md  communicate  with  all  the  "Bargelli"  and  other  inferior 
oHicors  of  justice  and  tinance  throughout  the  state :  they  had 
free  entrance  into  every  place  of  public  amusement,  the  city 
gates  tlew  open  at  their  command ;  militaiy  posts  implicitly 
uheyedthem,  patrols  were  always  at  their  orders,  and  no  private 
rnidence  was  impervious  to  their  authority.     This  was  police, 
not  liberty;  but  it  was  still  a  relaxation  and  an  improvement 
11  what  had  preceded. 

Three  other  edicts  abolished  the  two  magistracies  of  the 
irchives  and  conservators  of  laws,  which  had  existed  for  two 
hundred  and  fourteen,  and  three  hundred  and  forty-nine  years 
respectively ;  and  altered  the  proconsulate  which  was  thenceforth 
^lirectcd  by  a  new  functionary  called  the  "  Conservator  of  the 
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Iaiivh'  second  only  to  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court.  The 
civil  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Archives  and  many  provinciul 
tribunals,  besides  other  powers,  was  superadded  to  this  court, 
such  as  supervising  the  conduct  of  attorneys,  notaries,  advocatc>, 
and  judges,  and  the  nomination  v(  "  MondiKildi'  or  advocates. 
as  acting  guardians  for  women  in  legal  matters.  The  second 
edict  in  suppressing  the  court  of  conservators  divided  thoir 
jurisdiction  between  the  supreme  tribunal  and  others  ;  the  third 
created  a  royal  advocate  to  defend  llscal  actions  and  crown 
royalties  ;  and  a  fourth  aljolished  as  useless  the  syndics  of  tli.- 
Kuota  and  the  "  Proninitori"  of  the  palace  and  colleges.  St 
inveterate  was  the  haliit  of  corruption  in  Florentine  law-c()uri> 
tijat  another  circular  became  necessary  for  the  expression  <if 
royal  censure,  accompanied  by  a  peremptory  interdict  agiiinst 
the  acceptance  of  gifts  or  fees,  a  practice  that  not  only  atlected 
the  honour  and  public  duties  ui  a  judge  but  stamped  a  lad 
impressicai  on  the  public  mind :  if  such  pnuticrs  were  allowed 
said  the  Priin'c  the  people  would  have  g«uid  reason  to  complain 
that  their  hard  earnings  were  forced  from  them  to  augment 
the  salaries  of  olhcers,  already  well  paid  for  giving  them  legal 
protection. 

The  retail  monopoly  of  tobacco  was  about  this  time  annull*  1 
and  public  weights  and  measures  deposited  in  the  chief  magi^ 
trate's  office  of  each  community,  so  as  to  spare  a  journey  to  tli» 
met roi)olis  every  time  that  private  tradesmen  required  theirs  t( 
be  legally  verified;  but  a  nh)diruation  of  the  Sigillo  shows  tliai 
it  still  obtained  in  country  places,  nor  w;is  salt  meat  yet  allowed 
to  be   sold   by  any  but  licensed    butchei's  - .       It  is  no  It-- 
ilillicult  than  tiresome  to  follow  Leopohl's  reforms  throughout 
all   their  local  branches,  f<)r  the  whole  country  wiis  so  minced 
as  it  were  into  bits  of  territories  with  peculiar  laws  customs  an  1 
necessities,  that  what  at  first  sight  appears  to  be  a  general 
mea.sure,  is  seen  on  closer  examhiatii'u  to  operate  only  partially 
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l.ut  the  great  stream  was  always  broad  clear  and  full ;  the 
smaller  drains  were  gradually  cleansed  and  successively  filled 
ijv  it  until  the  whole  land  was  reclaimed,  productive,  and  full 
uf  independent  industry.  Large  sums  liad  accrued  to  govern- 
ment from  the  ''  AUirellazioni''  and  redemption  tax;  much 
ronunoii  land,  by  its  sale  and  lines,  produced  funds  with  which 
the  Grand  Duke  relieved  those  communities  to  whom  it  pro- 
perly belonged  by  paying  off  foreign  stockholdei-s  and  substi- 
iutin<^  these  bodies  as  state  creditors :  this  did  not  decrease 
the  national  liabilities  but  it  secured  the  home  expenditure  of 
their  interest. 

Much  public  debt  was  also  liquidated,  for  all  revenue  from 
(jovenmient  iron-works  reiiiained  free  from  mortgage  by  an 
edict  of  the  first  of  September  and  the  jtrice  of  iron  was  lowered 
l.y  tlie  (iraiid  Dukc  in  an  equal  })roportion.     Thus  bit  by  bit 
Leoixtld  worked  round  on  every  side,  planning,  executing,  and 
runsolidating  as  he  advanced,  and  making  use  of  eveiy  saleable 
article  of  pride  luxury  and  war  to  augment  his  funds  or  aid  his 
l»uii>oscs  :  for  tins  of  course  he  was  much  vihfied ;  but  in  a 
question  between  mere  fancy  and  public  welfare,  most  unjustly 
-<    I  lie  exquisite  taste  of  the  jNIedici  half  ruined  Tuscany  ;  the 
homely  usefulness  of  Leopold  restored  her:  he  was  composhig 
fi  -ireat  mosaic  picture  made  up  of  many  parts  which  he  unfor- 
iiiiiat(  ly  never  conqdeted,  yet  what  remains  is  a  glorious  me- 
morial of  his  worth.    I'istoia  and  the  twenty-eight  departments 
uf  Upper  Siena  were  this  year  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  the 
new  system  of  self-government ;  lait  a  much  less  popular  and 
vet  most  beneficent  and  important  act  was  liis  mitigation  of  the 
law  of  debtor  and  creilitor  :  he  could  not  help  regarding  as 
unjust  and  even  cruel  the  usual  practice  of  promiscuously  con- 
iming  poor  debtors,  guilty  of  no  moral  crime,  with  malefactors 
'^'uilty  of  all,  when  mere  restriction  and  personal  responsibility 
were  all  they  merited  :  a  debtors'  prison  was  therefore  erected 
for  every  community,  in  which  there  were  no  signs  of  imprison- 
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ment  but  simple  custody,  and  to  which  all  debtors  had  the 
right  of  being  removed  at  their  own  request  within  three  days 
after  capture.  It  was  simultaneously  decreed  that  througboui 
Tuscany  no  man  could  proceed  against  a  merely  civil  debtor  for 
a  smaller  sum  than  thirty-six  lire  or  about  one  pound  sterling, 
nor  have  an  execution  on  his  goods  for  even  larger  sums  until 
after  a  previous  legal  process  had  been  adopted  and  failed 
All  this  caused  great  outcry,  but  justice  humanity  and  sound 
policy  will  applaud  tbe  principle. 

The  dissolution  of  the  grand-ducal  chamber,  the  alwlitiou  ..f 
some  remaining  taxes  on  trade,  and  more  of  those  araelioratioib 
which  were  ever  in  progress  at  the  bench  while  affairs  of  greater 
importance  occupied  the  anvil,  closed  this  year's  labours  and 
the   next  commenced   with   the  arrival  of  an  am 
l>a8sador  from  Morocco  called   Mahomet-ben-Aldil 
Melac,  with  a  suite  of  thirty-two  persons  to  treat  for  the  ransom 
of  Mussulman  galley-slaves.  lie  was  niagniiicently  entertained, 
saw  all  that  was  worthy  of  admiration  in  the  town,  amon^' 
others  the  librarv  of  San  Lorenzo  where  he  examined  sevend 
copies  of  tlio  Alcoran,  reading  aloud  from  them  with  great  devo- 
tion, and  was  ultimately  dismissed  with  all  the  captives  besi.l 
splendid  presents.  But  the  most  important  result  of  this  visit  v\;b 
a  treaty  which  alK)lished  shivery  in  both  nations,  granted  favours 
to  the  trade  of  each,  and  in  case  of  war  prohibited  acu^ 
hostilities  until  sLx  months  after  its  declaration.    Domestic  n 
forms  were  then  resumed  and  innkeepers  allowed  to  exercise  a 
plumlity  of  trades,  which  had  not  been  previously  suffered; 
along  wiUi  this  fell  another  wide  and  intricate  web  of  petty 
taxation  affecting   the   districts   of   Arezzo,   RacUcofimi,  and 
Volterra,  under  the  various  denominations  of  Hearth-moimj : 
Cottimi ;    GaheUa    GrosM ;    GaheUa  delta    Lefjna ;     Gahelln 
di  Messa:  Tratta  e  PasM  del  Vino;  in  which  last  was  com- 
prised a  duty  levied  upon  the  removid  of  wine  from  private 
cellars  to  the  taverns :  and  lastly  the  GaheUa  delta  rimmn 


,lfir  Vm.  From  each  of  these  a  small  vexatious  and  oppressive 
ivvenue  was  derived  and  commonly  in  arrear,  but  all  was  now 
ftivcn  up  by  Leopold,  and  the  laws  against  public  peculatx)rs 
simultaneously  mitigated  to  personal  imprisonment  alone, 
without  involving  their  whole  property  and  consequently  an 
innocent  family  in  ruin. 

Ahout  the  year  1550   when  Cosimo  I.  wished  to  adorn  the 
lu-^can  towns  and  cities  by  the  encouragement  of  architectural 
i.uildings  he  deemed  it  just  that  poverty  should  cede  to  riches, 
and  therefore  made  a  law  the  preamble  of  which  says,  that 
many  in  "  his  most  delightful  city  of  Florence  as  well  as  in  his 
most  ample  dominions  who  had  need  of  some  adjacent  house, 
.hop, or  other  building,  orvacant  space  to  build  upon,  were  obliged 
tn  apply  to  the  oivner;  and  though  offering  more  than  the  real 
value, </i^ir  honest  request  iras  frequently  denied!    Thence  it  fol- 
lowed, that  divers  persons  had  abstained  from  building,  or  were 
obliged  to  contract  the  size  and  hurt  the  look  of  their  houses  ; 
;ind\eing  anxious  that  the  beauty  of  his  capital  as  well  as  the 
rc^t  of  his  happy  dominions  should  be  augmented  ; "  he  decreed, 
that  any  person  wishing  to  build  or  enlarge  his  residence,  and 
who  coiild  not  amicably  agree  at  a  fair  value  with  the  owner  of 
neighbouring  property,  was  at  liberty  to  demand  the  aid  of 
certain  officers  who  were  bound  to  force  a  sale  of  the  coveted 
property  at  a  price  agreed  on  between  two  arbitrators  chosen  by 
the  conflicting  parties,  and  ten  per  cent,  above  that  estimate, 
with  an  obligation  on  the  buyer  s  part  to  expend  ten  times  the 
amount  in  building.     These  officers  in  case  of  opposition  or 
tlie  absence  of  either  party,  were  empowered  to  nominate  the 
two  arbitrators,  to  whom  they  could  add  a  third  if  their  opinions 
were  adverse.     No  owner  whose   property  amounted  to  500 
;4olden  crowns  could  be  thus  compelled  (for  the  law  was  only 
ai^ainst  the  helpless)  unless  it  were  a  shop,  which  if  not  inha- 
I'ited  l)y  the  family  they  were  obliged  to  abandon ;  but  any- 
ttiing  under  that  sum,  whether  occupied  or  not,  was  compelled 
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to  give  way  before  the  greater  man.     A  few  streets  adjuiniug 
the  old  aud  new  markets  and  including  those  places,  were  the 
only  exceptions  to  this  tyrannical  ordinance  which  was  in  full 
activity  until  177h  and  has  even  been  praised  in  the  preseut 
century   as  one   great  cause   of  the   fine  palaces  that  now 
adoni  llorence.  Tliis  may  be  partly  tnie  as  well  as  its  general 
tendency  to  circulate  money  and  labour;  but  such  laws  an 
scarcely  defensible  even  when  passed  by  a  free  community  on  a 
large  scale  for  public  benefit,  much  less  so  when  authorizing 
any  opulent  man,  from  caprice  tiiste  or  enmity,  to  seize  the  pro- 
perty and  destroy  the  rights  of  his  humbler  and  feebler  neigb- 
iKiur.     The  money  value  of  a  house  or  place  is  not  always 
its  rettl  value,  for  besides  the  local  custom  and  lucrative  site 
of  a  shop,  there  are  a  thousand  inexpressible  feelings  and  asso- 
ciations haunting  old  family  mansions  that  can  never  be  bought 
at  any  price  I     The  small  cotUige  at  "  Sans  Soiicr'  did  more 
creilit   to  King  Frederic's   name  than  the  proudest   Floren- 
tine palaces  will  ever  do  to  that  of  Cosimo.     This  law  soon 
became  a  fertile  source  cf  injustice,  of  angry  and  minous  litiga 
tiou,  of  new,  multiplied,  and  intricate  legislation  with  all  their 
attendant  evils,  and  far  outweighed  any  possible  benefit  that  could 
ever  have  accmed  from  its  enactment :  in  the  country  its  abuse 
had  occasioned  vast  accumulations  of  property  to  the  detriment  ot 
agriculture  and  the  restriction  of  private  liberty  in  a  free  exercise 
of  territorial  rights,  which  Leopold  endeavoured  to  preserve 
inviolate  beyond  all  others  as  the  comer  stone  of  public  weal 
By  a  mandate  of  February  177.S  he  annulled  this  and  ever} 
similar  law  toucliing  real  property  of  any  description  and  ordered 
that  the  common  Roman  law  should  govern  this  subject,  as  in 
ancient  times.     The  repeal  of  some  injurious  restrictions  of  the 
wine  trade  to  certain  privileged  persons  specified  places  and  ap- 
pointed times,  preceded  a  second  reform  of  the  quarantine 
department  which  was  dilatory,  complicated,  expensive  and  arbi- 
trary ;  vexatious  and  oppressive  in  its  action,  and  useless  in  its 


results :  it  was  therefore  suppressed  throughout  Tuscany  ex- 
cept at  Leghorn  and  Porto  Ferraio  in  Elba,  its  common  local 
duties  devolving  on  the  commissaries  of  police.     At  the  same 
time  the  Auditor  Fiscal's  business  was  reduced  by  making  the 
tisc  a  simple  office  of  accounts  and  transferring  his  jurisdiction 
to  the  newly  created  "Judge  of  lloyal  Possessions,"  but  accom- 
mnied  by  one  of  those  graceful  acts  of  beneficence  which  so 
frequently  imparted  additional  dignity  to  Leopold's  reforms : 
namely,  a  remission  of  all  debts  incurred  up  to  the  year  1770 
from  penalties  to  the  crown ;  thus  did  he  remove  a  burden 
from  the  mind  and  exertions  of  many  a  trembling  debtor, 
while    efficiency    economy    and    despatch   were    secured   ni 
a  once  terrible  and  always  vexatious  department  of  Florentine 
tmance.      The   remahiing  duties  of  the  Amwna   slight  as 
they  were,  seem  in  despite  of  all  reforms  to  have  still  exer- 
cised too  much  influence  on  perfect  freedom  of  trade,  and 
were  transferred  to  the  commercial  chamber  ;  this  now  super- 
vised the  whole  fraternity  of  butehers  and  other  victuallers,  in  a 
trilling  way  but  showing  what  difficulty  even  the  best  meaning 
governments  may  find  in  throwing  off  an  inveterate  spirit  of 
meddling  with  private  commerce.     One  of  the  most  useful 
provisions  of  this  law  was  the  abolition  of  the  Portate  before 
spoken  of  as  annual  returns  of  the  grain  housed  by  each  indi- 
vidual in  Tuscany :  of  their  inutility  Leopold  at  last  became 
convinced,  and  acknowledged  they  were  not  only  useless  after 
the  establishment  of  commercial  liberty  but  often  served  as  a 
pretext  for  the  most  galling  vexations.     He  now  suppressed 
them  all,  to  the  great  joy  and  relief  of  his  subjects ;  for  here 
again  it  was  not  the  load  so  much  as  the  loaders  which  fretted 
the  animal.     Along  with  the  above  was  published  a  host  of  minor 
regulations  for  the  suppression  of  useless  offices,  the  reduction 
of  public  expenditure,  the  increase  of  efficiency  and  economy 
in  the  public  service,  and  other  matters  individually  trifling 
but  of  great  importance  in  the  mass  of  public  prospenty  which 
they  silently  but  deeply  affected. 
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Amongst  other  things  a  royal  edict  appeared  in  April  which 
hv  a  general  sweep  seems  to  have  completed  the  emancipation 
of  ajjricultural  commerce  in  all  its  branches  ;  for  in  defiance 
of  the  many  and  continual  reforms  industry  appears  to  have  still 
suffered  in  a  viu'iety  of  small  ways,  entangled  as  it  were  liy 
numberless  little  binding  roots  and  fibres  which  lay  unnoticed 
until  after  the  groat  leadei*s  were  lopped  otY.    Proprietors  were 
released  from  a  series  of  obligations  deteriorating  to  the  nation 
at  large  and  of  little  real  assistance  to  the  revenue ;  amongst 
these  was  the  repeal  of  every  tax,  toll,  or  duty  before  levied  on 
the  export,  import,  or  transit  of  cattle  and  the  consequent 
freedom  of  this   trade,  excepting  only   the   usual   Gabella 
tines  due  to  the  crown  were  simultaneously  remitted  and  all 
Tuscany  opened  to  the  free  range  of  native  and  foreign  animal> 
Besides  this  the  office  and  magistrature  of  Senese  pasturts 
with  their  tyrannical  regulations  and  privileges  were  abolished, 
and  the  removal  of  a  vexatious  tax  called  "  Fide  "  left  the 
landowner   in    full    possession   of  his    property   without  the 
mortification  of  seeing  every  third  year's    pasturage   taken 
by  government,  and   his   lands  ruined   by  cattle  which  the 
crown  was   privileged   to  send  there.       Shepherds   were  no 
longer  (rompelled  to  return  from  those  remote  plains  durinj^ 
the  summer  heats  with   the   same   fleeces  which   they  hatl 
been  forced  to  show  at  leaving  their  own  mountains  many 
months   before,  and   this  at  the  requisition   of  ever}'   petty 
underling    on    the    road :    the    drover    had   no   longer    to 
count  his  herds  and  pay  their   *'  Pt'dntfffio  "  or  foot-money 
at    the  same  stations  he   had   previously  passed:    the  pro- 
prietor was  spared  the  task  of  funiishing  government  with  a 
general  account  of  his  livestock,  distingushing  what  remained 
at  home    from   what   were  destined   for  the  Maremma,  and 
rould  now  securely  calculate  his  means  of  gain.     The  royal 
monopolies  of  iron,  salt,  and  tobacco  in  this  province  were  also 
thrown  open  to  public  competition  together  with  a  free  trade 


m  almost  every  article  of  foreign  commerce  established  there, 
^.l^ether   raw  or  manufactured,  and  entirely   free   of   duty, 
(ioods  and  chattels  might  change  hands  without  any  contract 
duty  as  in  the  rest  of  Tuscany ;   presents,   purchases,   ex- 
changes, leases,  mortgages,  pledges,  recognitions  of  debt,  devo- 
luiions  of  property,  and  marriage  portions,  all  previously  taxed, 
were  now  unfettered  and  launched  into  free  and  general  circu- 
lation.    Ten  other  distinct  heads  of  taxation  besides  several 
,ainor  imposts  were  relinquished,  such  as  the  duties  on  stamps, 
meat,  straw,  forges,  slaughter-houses,  inns,  vintners,  gram,  salt, 
and  many  othei-s,  both  general  and  local,  more  vexatious  m 
their  collection  than  amount :  the  power  of  killing,  sellmg, 
and  salting  meat  with  the  free  exportetion  of  timber  and  fuel 
wivs  universally  granted,  and  all  persons  were  permitted  to 
,arrv  arms  without  a  license.  Foreign  settlers  in  the  Maremma 
became  at  once  naturalized  and  received  a  certain  quantity  of 
land  with  the  sole  proviso  that  it  should  be  cultivated  withm 
two  vears :  no  personal  arrest  for  debts  was  suffered,  under  the 
amount  of  2000  lire  ;  none  contracted  out  of  Tuscany,  unless 
within  four  months  of  the  settler's  arrival,  could  be  recovered 
in  the  Maremma,  and  only  capital  crimes  committed  beyond 
the  state  could  be  prosecuted  within  it.      Foreign  herdsmen 
were  protected  in  their  trade,  and  every  man  who  erected  a  new 
dwelling  or  repaired  an  abandoned  one,  was  repaid  one-fourth 
of  its  cost.     These  and  many  other  politic  acts  contributed  to 
animate  the  Maremma;  amongst  them  a  law  of  1776  which 
allowed  the  people  for  the  first  time  to  gather  in  their  vintage 
when  they  pleased  without  being  forced  to  wait  for  a  license  from 
m-ermnent     Antonio  Salustio  Bandini  a  Senese  gentleman 
deeply  interested  in  his  country's  welfare,  complams  bitterly 
of  the    way    in    which  it  was    governed    and    proposes   a 
system    afterwards    adopted  by  Leopold,   who   was    always 
eager  to  have  the   opinion  of  useful  and  expenenced  men, 
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and  also  to  follow  it  unchecked   by   any  pride  or  personal 
vanity  *. 

The  folly  and  injustice  of  former  Tuscan  governments  out 
did  themselves  in  this  province  and  seem  almost  incredibl 
even  by  the  regency  were  individuals  commanded  to  adtiva: 
their  bind  within  two  years  after  the  promnhjation  of  the  Ian 
under  penalty  of  forfeiture :  and  this  in  a  depopulated  and 
deadly  country  where  pestilence  killed  men,  and  taxes  industry 
The  prohibition  to  carry  arms  without  a  licence  which  th 
peasants  were  too  poor  to  purchase,  in  a  land  scanty  of  foot], 
hut  abounding  in  game  wolves  and  other  wild  animals,  was  a 
positive  deprivation  of  the  means  of  existence,  and  therefore 
a  cause  of  disobedience,  resistance,  and  bloodshed. 

Bandini  complains  tliat  as  Florence  with  its  trades,  and 
Leghorn  with  its  commerce,  accunmlated  more  riches  and  con- 
sequently paid  more  taxes  than  other  places,  they  exclusively 
absorbed  all  the  cares  of  government,  while  ministers  were  wont 
to  say  that  the  Maremma  could  not  maintain  itself  and  was  a 
burden  to  the  state :  heads  of  departments  swarmed  in  all 
directions,  each  intent  on  the  increase  of  liis  particular  revenue 
without  reference  to  the  general  good, and  law>,  taxes, and  restric- 
tions multipUed  accordingly.  The  government,  he  said,  resem- 
bled a  number  of  passengers  crowding  into  one  small  boat  each 
mindful  of  his  own  particular  parcel  but  inattentive  to  his 
neighbour's  load  or  the  still  increasing  weight,  until  the  vessel 
sinks  under  accumulated  pressure  :  the  consequence  was  a  pro- 
hibition of  exports,  cessation  of  tillage,  decrease  of  cattle,  and  the 
owners  of  full  granaries  abandoning  agriculture  from  inability 
to  dispose  of  its  produce.     Vineyards  and  olive-grounds  became 


.). 


•  The  Archdeacon  Antonio  Salustio  not  published  before  the  year  111 

llandini  wrote  his  "  I>iscor80  Eronr^-  It  ia  full  of  sound  principles,  just  an 

0mieo  sopra  la  Marttnina"  in  1737,  benevolent  feeling  and  philauthropy, 

and  died  in  1760,  just  five  years  before  and  exhibits  a  melancholy  picture  ol 

Peter  lieopold'a  accession  ;  but  it  wm  the  evils  of  misrule. 


.hokea  with  herbage  and  sank  to  mere  pasture  ;  tovms  decayed 
;„  1  crumbled  into  ruins ;  then  followed  the  depopulation  of 
Hr..e  districts  "  MaVaria  "  and  general  desolation ;  so  that  its 
'lers  wished  the  whole  province  submerged  to  nd  themselves 
f  the  profitless  labour  of  its  management,  the  result  of  their 
1  misconduct !     Any  person  passing  throiM|h  the  Maremma 
,„  those  days  and  seeing  fertile  lands  reduced  to  so  wdd  a  state 
,hat  even  flocks  could  find  no  pasture ;  seeing  abandoned  vme- 
vards  olives  sprouting  with  nnprnned  luxuriance  mi  ungathered 
fruit-  ruined  habitations,  dilapidated  towns,  and  desert  plains ; 
could  hardly  have  believed  that  these  were  not  the  effects  o 
Jevastiiung  war  or  frightful  pestilence !     It  is  asserted  that 
,1.0  last  twenty  years  of  Medician  rule  blasted  this  province 
^ith  more  desolation  than  the  two  precedmg  centuries ;  that 
the  evil  was  not  the  effect  of  wars,  nor  malign  influences,  nor 
military  executions,  hut  of  civil  and  criminal  tyranny ;  not  of 
natural  disorders  but  of  artificial  orders;  more  from  justice 
than  injustice ;  from  having  too  many  ignorant  regulators  mi 
uone  who  even  knew  the  country,  much  less  how  to  protect  it 
Ueuce  instead  of  promoting  trade  everj-thing  seemed  calculated 
to  destroy  it,  and  the  universal  misery  was  scornfully  laid  to 
hiziuess  and  idleness  in  the  miserable  inhabitants*.     Ihis 
alone  was  enough  to  rain  a  state,  but  other  laws,  ignorautly  or 
weakly  enacted  to  humour  Florentine  prejudice,  aided  the  work 
by  forcing  sales  of  produce  at  less  than  the  cost  of  production  : 
>,ena  with  no  very  praiseworthy  government  and  seven  times 
the  population  had  rolled  in  a  large  revenue  in  republican 
times  from  the  cattle-trade,  but  a  prohibition  to  export  them 

•  IWini   m    17-174,  and  )«Mm»I.  their  starving  families !     A  fam«hed 

-T    t    Ve'^ioLML'attribite  the  nation  cannot  he  -P-'f  '»^^»P '^, 

.rouhc.1  condition  of  the  Irish  to  a  the  physical  •'""«*  "fweMsh^ lid 

«m,hr  cause  ;  that  is,  the  laziness  and  well-fed  populafon,  jet   he  Insh  J.eW 

ullencss  of  men  who  ;ill  make  a  sum-  to  none  in  e.ther ;  'T'^ ;"'' '"* '^ 

.n«  excursion  of  eight  hundred  miles  first  and  then  brand  them  ..  idler. 

witli  hard  work  and  scanty  fare,  to  tf  (key  doerve  it. 
Iring  homo  perhaps  three  pounds  to 
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had  reduced  the  supply  somewhat  below  the  natural  wants  of 
the  people  as  none  would  embj'rk  in  so  uncertain  a  speciilatiuu. 
If  the  tiLves  in  the  Maremma  says  Bandini,  were  measured  Iv 
what  government  receives  they  would  be  found  insignificant 
but  if  the  resulting  vexations  be  considered,  such  as  the  multi 
tude  of  tribunals,  magistrates,  clerks,  bailiffs,  oppressions,  cap- 
tures, imprisonments,  outlawries,exiles  and  deaths,  they  become 
iusupportable :  "It  is  not  the  moderate  load,"  he  then  adds. 
*'  that  hurts  the  horse  but  the  number  of  loaders  that  mount 
the  cart  along  with  it."  The  tax  of  the  Estimo,  which  cluug 
like  misfortune  to  the  desolate  lands  where  the  vine  onct 
flourished,  scared  people  from  their  acquisition  and  cultivation; 
for  the  unlevied  tax  proved  the  ground  a  wilderness,  and  wi . 
to  him  who  undertook  its  tillage  if  unprepared  to  discharge  tlie 
accumulated  arrears  fur  all  the  time  it  had  remained  unoccu- 
pied I  Cai)ture,  prosecution,  and  incarceration  awaited  his 
mad  attempt !  Vast  |)ossessions,  if  a  vine  had  ever  grown 
there,  had  from  such  causes  become  deserts;  the  contract 
duty  had  ceased,  for  none  would  receive  property  so  danger- 
ous even  as  a  gift ;  each  person  held  his  own  as  long  as 
his  other  resources  enabled  him  to  pay  the  tax,  but  when 
vineyards  alone  remained  he  left  them  and  emigrated ! 
Official  minions  increased  expense  and  disgusted  the  people: 
they  were  haunted  by  bailiffs,  lawyers,  courts,  and  podestas 
with  all  their  train  of  judicial  insolence,  maintained  too  in 
places  where  but  a  miserable  remnant  of  population  still  eked 
out  a  wretched  existence  :  on  such  carrion  these  harpies  fed 
and  willingly  turned  aside  from  those  transgressors  who  could 
afford  to  purcluise  impunity  by  tlie  addition  of  a  mite  to  their 
scanty  and  irregular  stipend. 

In  every  community  a  tax  called  *'  Lavori  nondiscritti,"  a 

Jixed  impost  divided  amongst  sowers  of  land,  was  now  abolished ; 

the  amount  was  little  but  the  oppression  great :  in  the  district 

of  Grosseto  it  amounted  only  to  150  crowns  which  as  late  as 


,-,.;  WMS  bearable,  as  it  came  but  to  one  Paul  a  moggio ; 
^^lu^  tlien  diminished,  and  declining  tillage  liad  raised  it  in 
n;n°to  a  crown  a  moggio,  or  ten  times  the  original  burden ; 
ihit  the  (luantity  of  gi'ain  sown  had  diminished  from  1,500 
^^acnato  100  in  that  district  alone;  and  this  being  situated 
pumediatclv  around  the  provincial  capital  was  probably  the 
^i  oimleut  although  a  very  unhealthy  part  of  the  province. 
.,cb  was  the  moral  government  of  the  Maremma;  which  com- 
Uned  with  -  M^d\irla\  scarcity,  and  badness  of  water;  un- 
wholesome food,  absence  of  medicines  and  care  in  sickness;  and 
ahuiidancc  of  smaller  evils,  was  rapidly  bringing  the  country  U> 
I  state  of  complete  dissolution*. 

IJaudini  recommended  that  the  power  of  self-taxation  should 
W  lud.^ed  in  the  communities,  and  also  the  appointment  of  a 
.aend  Governor  or  visitor  of  the  province  who  amongst  other 
duties  should  decide  all  cases  of  doubtful  litigation,  and  thus  • 
relieve  the  inhabitants  from  journeys  processes  and  appeals, 
which  between  expense  and  anxiety  often  cost  more  than  the 
w..rth  of  the  judgment  they  sought,  and  it  was  probably  with 
,h.  intention  of  profiting  by  such  advice  that  Leopold  this 
vear  published  an  edict  for  the  improvement  of  admimstrative 
iu>tiee  in  the  Maremma.     The  eight  district  governors  had 
their  title  altered  from  Podestd  to  Vicar  with  similar  juris- 
diction and  prerogatives  to  the  other  Giusdicenti  of  equal  rank, 
hut  suhiect  to  a  superior  judge  called  ''  Commissioner  of  the 
bncer  Province  of  Siena  "  who  was  to  reside  at  Grosseto  as  the 
centre  of  provincial  justice  and  supreme  court  of  appeal.  Local 
api>eals  were  however  previously  allowed  to  be  made  from  one 
vicar  to  another,  whose  confirmation  of  the  first  sentence  pre- 
eluded  all  further  litigation.     These  were  important  changes 
and  sensibly  felt  by  the  people ;  the  intelligence  of  their  being 
.omplet^d  was  received  at  Grosseto  and  throughout  all  the 
Maremma  with  general  rejoicing ;  it  was  celebrated  as  one  of 

*  Bandini,  Discorso,  passim. 
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the  brightest  epochs  in  their  melancholy  storj^  by  three  suc- 
cessive days  of  public  thanksgiving,  spontaneously  observed 
throughout  the  province. 

Disputes  between  the  republic  of  Florence  and  the  pones 
about  their  national  boundary  had  existed  as  far  back  as  the 
pontificate  of  Eugenius  IV.  toward;^  the  second  quarter  of  the 
tifteenth  century  :  the  lands  adjacent  to  Val-di-Chiana  were  ilie 
debateablc  ground,  and  Cosimo  the  First  had  made  an  effon  i< 
arrange  the  business  with  Pius  IV.  who  died  ere  the  ne^oti 
ations  were  terminated.     Ferdinand  11.  renewed  this  attempt 
and   charged  the  great  Galileo  with  its   execution ;  but  the 
Barberini  war  between  Edward  Duke  of  Parma  and  Pope  Urltaii 
VIII.  arrested  all  negotiations,  and  after  three  centuries  aul 
a  half  of  quarrels  and  uncertainty,  this  also,  amongst  maiiv 
other  disagreements  with  the  Vatican,  was  reserved  for  cum- 
pletion  by  the  resolute  hand  of  Leopold.     A  series  of  regula- 
tions,  minute  and  uninterestinj*  as  matters  of  history,  lik 
most  of  this  narrative ;   but  important  as  they  more  or  le- 
conspired    to   advance    tlio    nation's    comfort,    are    staiidiii*; 
proofs    of    Leopold's    indefatigable    labour :    amongst   tbtu. 
a   duty  on   importing  silk-worms'  eggs  and   a   law  of  ITtxt 
which  restricted   silk  manufacturers   to   Pisa   and   Floreiio 
were  now   repealed,   and  opened    that    declining    trade  i 
the  whole  of  Tuscany.     The  jurisdiction  of  the  merchaiib 
court  was  confined  to  cases  purely  commercial  in  Floremc 
alone,  its  other  powers  being  transferred  to  the  regular  tri- 
bunals for  the  pui-pose  of  simplifying  judicial  proceedings 
a  civic  guard  was  created  preparatory  to  the  army's  entire 
abolition  and  the  substitution  of  national  militia;  and  the 
feudal  power  of  the  Counts  Bardi  and  other  nobles  was  reduced 
For  girls  of  seven  years  old  and  upwards  who  by  the  indi- 
gence or  neglect  of  their  parents  had  no  means  of  education,  a 
school  was  established  in  whicli  the  rudiments  of  literature 
were  prudently  combined  with  practical  acquirements  adapted 
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t.,  their  station  and  future  prospects,  such  as  would  make  them 
1  wives  and  mothers  as  well  as  industrious  members  of 
socioty,  it  was  exempted  from  the  law  of  Mortmain,  and  two 
niarriago  portions  were  annually  bestowed  on  the  most  deserving 
.1  the  girls,  who  were  moreover  permitted  to  remain  until  they 
married  or   had   found   some   honest   means  of  subsistence. 
While  forming  this  establishment  it  was  considered  that  mere 
lit.  rarv  education  unless  founded  on  confirmed  habits  of  prac- 
A  morality  and  a  rational  sense  of  religion,  was  a  super- 
^trurture  of  much  too  light  and  flimsy  a  nature  either  for 
) ,  uity  or  utility,  and  more  calculated  to  hurt  than  to  serve 
iMv  individual ;  'and  that  even  the  two  former  unaccompanied 
i  V  ronlhmed  habits  of  industry  and  some  professed  employ- 
.  nt  would  be  deprived  of  half  their  force  and  influence  :  all 
u.  -  TNere  therefore  intended  to  be  combined  (as  they  should 
I ,  in  every  system  of  general  education  for  the  working  classes) 
..t  l.y  the  empty  tinkling  of  precept,  but  the  solid  force  of 
useful  industrious  habits  and  good  example. 
i)uriiig  these  employments  Leopold  omitted  no  opportunity 
1  tnriihiiig  the  royal  gallery  with  works  of  acknowledged 
merit;  tlio  jMagliabechiaiia  library  was  augmented  by  that  of 
iho  Abbey  of  Saint  Bartholomew  of  Fiesole,  a  donation  of 
>    MHio  the  elder  to  Don  Timothy  of  Verona,  for  whom  he  also 
.    '  ■    !  tliis  convent  to  be  erected  by  Brunellesco  at  the  expense 
ui  ii.M.,ou(J  florins,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Fiesoline  cathedral. 
\W  one  of  those  vexatious  laws  so  frequent  in  Medician  legis- 
lati.iu,  no  i-rivate  individuals  could  board  or  lodge  a  person  in 
their  own  house  after  October  17-^0  without  an  especial  license 
from  the  Salt-office  and  an  accompanying  fee  ;  thence  arose 
.ontiuual   annoyances   with   the   destruction   of  much    social 
'  umfurt  and   domestic   freedom  amongst   a  vast   portion   of 
the   community.      This    iniquitous    law  was    now  repealed 
and  the  citizens'   hearths   and   household   gods   restored   to 
liherty  by  full  permission  to  receive  whom  they  pleased,  with 
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the  sole  obligation  of  sending  strangers'  names  to  the  police 
for  registration. 

To  improve  the  bar  by  encouraging  forensic  eloquence,  to 
remove  the  evils  of  private  informations  and  examination,  and 
to   ensure  more   prompt  and  certain  justice,   all  civil   pro- 
ceedings were  now  ordered   to   be  carried   on    publicly,  and 
no  judge  was  any  longer  obliged   to   hear  the  statement  of 
litigants  or  their  legal  advisers  in  private,  nor  attend  to  any 
case  out  of  court.    The  pLiintitf  and  defendant  were  there  heard 
openly,  once ;  with  a  reply  from  the  former,  or  not,  according 
to  tlie  court's  judgment:  this  regulation,  besides  diminishing 
the  chances  of  private  corruption,  imparted  more  spirit  energy 
and  lustre  to  the  Florentine  bar,  jmd  increased  its  reputation. 
But  the  debt  was  Leopold's  great  object  and  tlie  money  still 
flowing  in  from  various  communities  as  they  were  successively 
admitted  to  self-government,  enabled  him  to  pay  off  another 
division  of  foreign  creditors  to  the  amount  of  n.^, 70 5  crowns 
by   transferring   their  claims   to   the   fonner  :    and   on   the 
twenty-fifth  of  August  he  announced  his  intention  of  selling 
or  letting  on  perpetual  lease  all  the  crown  lands  as  well  as 
those  belonging  to  the  order  of  San  Stefano  in  further  liqui- 
dation of  the  debt. 

Florence  at  this  time  abounded  in  charitable  institutions  all 
differently  regulated  according  to  the  will  of  their  founders  or 
the  spirit  of  the  times  in  which  they  were  estiiblished :  this 
had  become  inconvenient  and  sometimes  injurious  to  their  ob- 
ject, wherefore  Leopold  resolved  to  introduce  a  simpler  and 
more  effective  system  by  forming  a  Board  of  Commissioners  to 
mvestigate  the  subject,  which  was  thoroughly  executed :  plans 
for  schools  of  surger}-,  medicine,  and  pharmacy,  within  each 
hospital ;  for  victualling,  medical  treatment,  and  general  admi- 
nistration ;  and  particular  regulations  suited  to  local  oircum- 
stinces,  were  submitted  to  government  and  carried  out. 
Leopolds  toleration  led  him  after  this  to  declare  all  Jewish 
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proprietors  in  the  Florentine  and  Pisan  districts  eligible  to 
the  councils-general  of  commimities,  and  so  far  admitted  them 
to  the  rights  of  citizenship ;  an  example  as  yet  unimitated 
by  modern  liberality. 

The  war  between  Great  Britain  and  her  American  colonies 
had  by  this  time  thrown  Europe  into  a  state  of  universal  agita- 
tion, and  when  Leopold  first  heard  of  their  revolt  he  turned  to 
one  of  the  courtiers  and  said  quietly  "  Our  trade  (/.  e.  king- 
craft) is  finished."       But,   with   the   desire  of  preserving  a 
rigid  neutrality,  he  forbade  any  act  of  hostility  within  gun- 
shot of  Leghorn  batteries  or  the  rock  of  Meloria,  besides 
other  precautionary  measures ;  all  good  if  there  had  been  power 
to  maintain  them ;  but  the  neutrality  of  a  petty  nation  does  not 
depend  on  its  own  wishes.     Numerous  other  restric- 
tions still  sticking  to  justice  commerce  and  agriculture 
were  cleared  away ;  silk  manufactiu-es  in  particular  were  now 
emancipated  and  encouraged  by  the  repeal  of  laws  passed  at 
various  periods  of  Medician  rule  for  their  protection.    By  some 
of  these  not  only  cocoons  but  even  mulberry-leaves  were  denied 
a  free  sale  and  circulation,  nor  could  tliey  be  removed  from 
place  to  place  without  a  licence,  nor  be  deposited  in  any  ware- 
house but  those  of  the  commercial  chamber,  nor  be  disposed  of 
to  any  but  privileged  persons,  nor  be  sold  at  all  in  Florence 
without  payment  of  a  tax  in  addition  to  the  regular  Custom- 
house duties !     The  suppression  of  this  miscalled  protection 
concluded  by  a  mandate  of  the  sixteenth  of  November  which  left 
all  Tuscany  free  to  maimfacture  siDi  without  the  necessity  of  a 
licence ;  a  great  boon  to  the  poor,  who  also  had  up  to  this  period 
been  nominally  exempt  from  a  tax  on  the  transfer  of  property ; 
but  the  law  was  so  constructed  as  to  be  of  little  service  to  them  ; 
wherefore  every  tax  on  alienations  under  the  value  of  seventy- two 
crowns,  whether  by  sale  legacy  or  donation,  was  not  only  repealed 
but  the  act  made  retrospective  in  favour  of  all  who  had  not 
already  paid  the  duty.    Marriage  portions  also  which  had  been 
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previously  liable  to  double  duly  if  not  paid  exactly  in  the  form 
originally  intended,  shared  the  benefit  of  this  enactment  by  its 
limiting  ever}''  sort  of  do\\Ty  to  a  single  duty  tdone. 

This   was   succeeded   by  a  new  and  voluminous   code  of 
instructions  on  the  office  and  conduct  of  chancellors  or  secre- 
taries of  communities  ;  in  these  the  welfare  of  the  latter  and  the 
general  happiness  of  his  subjects  are  prominently  exliibited  by 
Leopold  as  the  great  and  leading  objects  of  duty.     With  a 
benevolent  sagacity  he  endeavours  to  fix  their  attention  on  the 
benefits  of  a  just  and  moderate  taxation  equally  distributed  and 
an  honest  augmentation  of  municipal  rents,  as  worthy  objects  of 
attention ;  but  above  all,  the  defence  and  protection  of  poor 
people,  as  those  most  injured  by  bad  and  therefore  most  inte- 
rested in  good  government :  a  condition,  he  said,  which  ought 
to  bring  them  more  especially  under  royal  protection,  in  com- 
mon with  those  who  from  natural  imbecility  or  other  moral 
weakness  were  in  most  need  of  legal  support.    Public  peace 
and  individual  security ;  on  which  depended  active  industry  the 
life-spring  of  national  happiness ;  were  recommended  to  the 
especial  care  of  these  functionaries  with  strong  assurances  that 
neither  their  good  nor  bad  conduct  would  be  passed  over  with 
inditlerence.     Their  office  was  important :  they  were  official 
organs  of  communication  between  government  and  the  com- 
munities ;  royal  deputies  for  the  superintendence  of  municipal 
laws  and  regulations,  of  which  they  were  virtual  executors 
and  conservators ;  thev  were  directors  of  all  financial  afikirs 
belonging  to  municipal   and   charitable   property ;   executive 
officers  of  metropolitan  courts,  and  royal  ministers   in   the 
capital ;  besides  being  notaries  and  actuaries  of  those  courts 
as  while   under  the  jurisdiction  of  the   Nine.      They  were 
keepers  of  local  rolls  and  archives,  ministers  and  represen- 
tatives of  the  crown  in  public  affairs,  legal  counsellors  of  muni- 
cipal magistrates,  and  delegated  clerks  of  the  powerful  Salt- 
office  :  they  could  assemble  the  *'  Magistracy"  or  '*  General 
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council  "  on  emergencies  even  without  consulting  the  gonfalo- 
nier ;    they   superintended    its   formation   and   swore   in  its 
members;     public    leases,   sales  of  local   property,  and  all 
local  taxation,  came  under  their  control,  the  latter  as  much  in 
its  imposition  as  publication  and  distribution ;  the  securities  of 
local  treasurers  were  approved  by  them,  they  held  the  patron- 
age of  all  vacant  benefices  although  belonging  to  the  com- 
munity, were  registrars  of  municipal  assemblies  and  watched 
their  meetings  to  see  that  no  law  either  of  formation  or 
numbers  was  violated ;  they  were  wardens  of  municipal  boun- 
daries, visited  them  periodically  with  the  Giusdicente,  defined 
their  limits  and  reported  on  them  if  necessary ;  besides  many 
other  important  duties.     Wherefore  it  may  be  seen  that  in  this 
office  were  united  those  of  governor,   archivist,  counsellor, 
notary,  registrar   of  tlie  legislative  body,  and  controller  of 
the  communities  which  composed  its  district ;  and  that  with 
much  real  and  more  apparent  liberty  Leopold  by  means  of 
these  officers  retained  the  communities  under  strong  but  neces- 
sary control,  a  control  that  cheeked  evil  while  it  left  perfect 
freedom  of  action  to  everything  beneficial.     Notwithstanding 
fifteen  years  of  slow  but  steady  conquest  over  public 
grievances  there  still  remained  here  and  there  many 
remnants  of  former  sin  of  which  the  prince  was  probably  long 
ignorant  because  they  were  known  to  few  beyond  those  that 
felt  them  either  for  good  or  evil,  so  that  every  month  detected 
new  excrescences  and  produced  new  amputations.     The  free 
culture  of  tobacco  was  this  year  extended  beyond  the  Maremma 
to  five  neighbouring  districts,  and  virtually  destroyed  the  mono- 
poly of  that  lucrative  trade  along  with  a  corresponding  revenue, 
but  imparted  a  new  stimulus  to  agriculture.     The  iron  mono- 
poly in  the  district  of  Barga  shared  the  same  fate,  and  clusters 
of  petty  laws  and  petty  taxes  still  continued  to  be  swept  off 
like  cobwebs,  from  other  instruments  of  industry ;  amongst  which 
the  silk-trade,  besides  leaving  the  question  of  wages  to  the 
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unbiassed  discussion  of  master  and  workman,  was  relieved  from 
no  less  than  nine  distinct  laws,  each  full  of  minute  specific  regu- 
lations to  be  observed  in  its  manufacture,  from  the  egg  to  the 
finest  bale  of  the  most  costly  fabric  ;  regulations  that  checked 
its  progress  wliile  btill  in  >'igour  and  afterwards  paralysed  its 
weakness.  Those  ptxstures  watered  by  the  Anio  and  Serchio 
in  the  Pisan  and  Florentine  territories,  had  been  left  free  for 
grazing  under  the  edict  of  1775  ;  but  new  grievances  seemed 
to  spring  to  light  at  every  successive  removal  of  the  more 
prominent  evils  that  overlaid  them.  The  chase  and  fisheries 
too  underwent  another  revisal,  and  the  lake  of  Fucecchio, 
along  with  the  whole  course  of  the  Amo  from  Florence  to 
Pisa  was  declared  open  to  public  amusement  and  industrial 
enterprise  both  in  and  on  the  waters.  A  royal  mill  of  con- 
siderable value  and  rental  which  did  some  injury  in  the  vicinity 
of  tliat  lake  was  unhesitatingly  and  instantly  demolished  with 
many  other  royalties  which  altogether  rolled  in  no  small  crown 
revenue  to  the  injury  of  private  individuals :  these  are  little  facts, 
perhaps  scarcely  admissible  in  historj',  but  that  of  Tuscany  at 
tins  epoch  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  them  ;  it  is  simply  the 
story  of  Leopold  ;  the  ruin  and  misery  of  Tuscany  principally 
sprang  from  an  accumulation  of  small  as  well  as  great  vexa- 
tions, each  confined  to  a  limited  space  ;  perliaps  hardly  known 
beyond  it ;  each  too  insignificant  in  itself  to  account  for  the 
general  suffering,  yet  all  tending  to  that  result,  and  like  low  sand- 
banks hardening  into  one  solid  mass  of  unmitigated  tyranny  on 
wliich  the  national  prosperity  was  wrecked.  Great  and  sudden 
acts  of  wrong  might  have  caused  revolt ;  but  thus  subdivided 
both  in  bulk  and  time,  oppression  had  no  perils  for  government 
while  it  gradually  crushed  the  people.  Much  of  this  mischief 
however  arose  from  mistaken  notions  of  trade  and  political 
economy,  which  with  a  plausible  exterior  blinded  even  the 
sufferers  to  the  lurking  misery  within  and  bowed  their  declin- 
ing spirit  to  ever}'  new  vexation,  every  fresh  oppression. 
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The  remission  of  small  and  numerous  arrears  of  public  debt, 
to  individuals  and  classes,  was  as  we  have  seen,  not  unfrequent 
with  Leopold  and  involved  a  great  sacrifice  of  revenue ;  if  that 
can  be  called  a  sacrifice  which  was  only  to  be  recovered  by 
ruining  and  incarcerating  the  unfortunate :  but  thus  relieved 
from  fear,  they  cheerfully  commenced  a  new  course  of  industry 
which  fully  remunerated  the  country  for  all  its  previous  loss. 
Almost  every  year  furnished  instances  of  this  benevolent  policy, 
and  many  long-standing  arrears  the  dregs  of  old  misrule,  were 
beneficently  remitted ;  the  continual  reduction  of  public  debt 
proceeding  at  a  slow  but  steady  pace,  enabled  Leopold  thus  to 
follow  up  the  bent  of  his  inclination,  which  with  unkingly  eccen- 
tricity made  him  reduce  taxation  according  as  he  diminished 
those  debts,  whose  interest  it  was  imposed  to  pay.     In  this 
manner  a  duty  on  iron  imposed  in  1692  to  discharge  the  interest 
of  augmented  debt,  was  now  abolished,  and  three  thousand  shares 
of  national  liabilities  were  altogether  redeemed.    Before  August 
1780  scarcely  any  work  that  contributed  to  public  and  even  do- 
mestic cleanliness  could  be  freely  performed,  nay  even  a  common 
privy  or  cesspool  remained  imiolable  without  an  express  per- 
mission of  the  health-office  and  its  consequent  fees,  which  of 
course  became  so  many  premiums  for  dirt  and  contagion.     All 
this  was  now  emancipated  from  any  restrictions   but  those 
necessary  to  protect  the  public  against  nuisance  and  disease;  and 
along  with  it  was  abolished  the  Medician  monopoly  of  excava- 
tions for  the  discovery  of  antiquities,  but  still  reserving  to  the 
crown  a  right  of  preemption. 

This  year  we  also  observe  a  second  step  towards  the  reform 
in  criminal  law  in  Leopold  s  conviction  that  confiscation  of 
property  added  to  other  penalties  was  too  severe  and  unjust  a 
visitation  on  innocent  people  for  the  crimes  of  those  vrith  whom 
nature  alone  had  connected  them  :  several  rigorous  laws  were 
consequently  repealed,  such  as  those  against  the  use  of  forbidden 
arms ;  against  smugglers,  their  accomplices,  and  other  delin- 
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(juenta  provided  they  used  no  violence  ;  various  penalties  were 
mitigated  and  amongst  them  a  law  passed  in  lOUU  imposing  300 
golden  crowns  fine  for  every  pack  of  cards  smuggled,  which  was 
now  reduced  to  10  dollars;  and  afterwards  the  laws  of  convey- 
ancing, obscure,  rigorous,  and  teeming  with  litigation,  were 
gradually  reformed*. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  by  a  law  of  Cosimo  I.  in 
1559,  founded  on  the  notion  that  wooded  mountain  tops  pre- 
vented floods,  their  clearance  or  cultivation  was  prohibited  under 
severe  penalties,  from  a  fine  of  200  golden  crowns  and  the  gal- 
leys for  the  first  offence,  to  double  that  sum  and  death  for  the 
second :  fathers  were  held  responsible  for  S'>t"=  uncles  for 
nephews,  mastere  for  servants,  and  the  ivhoh  Lummuinty,  as 
regarded  fine,  for  nnknotca  delinquents  1  \  Hit  >-  woods  were  of 
little  use,  because  they  could  never  stoj)  rain  liom  falling ;  yet 
this  fact  not  appealing  to  strike  Cosimo  he  in  Ftbruaiy  1564 
renewed  and  extended  the  prohibition  against  cultivation  and 
the  cutting  of  wof)ds  to  a  mile  on  ever}'  side  from  the  summits, 
as  the  water  runs.  This  act  however  merely  embodied  some 
ancient  recommendations  offered  by  the  Party  Guelph  in  1485 
to  proprietors  of  mountain  lands  to  plant  their  hill-tops  as  a  pro- 
tection against  strong  winds,  which  many  persons  still  believe 
have  been  felt  more  sensibly  in  Florence  since  the  mountains 
were  first  cleared  of  wood,  and  with  an  asserted  increase  of  con- 
sumption and  nervous  maladies  in  thatcapital.  Whateveramount 
of  truth  may  be  concealed  in  such  notions  Leopold  at  the 
prayer  of  many  petitioners  agidnst  these  and  tlie  "  Magona  " 
laws ;  which  latter  monopolized  all  woodland  within  a  radius  of 


*  Laws  of  1701;  January,  1737; 
June,  1746  ;  September,  1779. 
f  This  law  was  even  surpassed  in  folly 
as  in  cruelty  by  the  Irish  Distillery 
Law,  not  many  years  repealed,  by 
which  a  military  officer  of  rank, 
amongst  numberless  other  victims  of 
this    tyranny,    was,    while    gallantly 


serving  his  country  in  the  Peninsula, 
nearly  ruined  by  fines  on  his  small 
property  for  illicit  distillation  by  un- 
known delinquents.  This  law  was  passed 
in  the  nineteenth  century  by  a  British 
parliament  with  all  the  malignant  spirit 
and  tyranny  of  the  dark  ages  and  more 
than  their  ignorance  ! 
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eight  miles  of  each  boundary;  determined  to  repeal  both  :  the 
"  Magona  "  because  its  only  effect  was  that  of  enriching  the 
crown  at  the  subject  s  cost ;  the  other,  because  it  deprived  pro- 
prietors of  their  natural  rights  without  effectually  preserving 
the  woods  or  answering  any  other  useful  purpose.  All  private 
rights  were  therefore  restored,  saving  that  of  ploughing  the  hill 
summits,  and  universal  freedom  of  exportation  was  established 
on  payment  of  a  small  duty  for  every  description  of  wood,  timber, 
and  charcoal,  so  that  a  large  body  of  proprietors,  as  in  the  pine- 
districts  of  Pisa,  re-acquired  rights  that  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turies had  been  unjustly  withheld. 

The  year  1781  began  with  another  exercise  of  that  vigilance 
over  the  conduct  of  attorneys  which  public  opinion,  and 
probably  his  private  information,  justified  in  Leopold  s      '  '  '^^' 
mind  ;  wherefore  with  a  view  to  paralyse  their  wiles  and  pre- 
vent litigation  he  recommends,  in  a  ckcular  of  the  seventeenth 
of  February,  that  the  several  "  Giusdicenti"  should  prevent  this 
class  of  lawyers  from  promoting  disputes  by  wantonly  exciting 
adverse  parties,  and  take  care  that  clients  were  defended  in 
the  spirit  of  truth  and  justice  ;  that  there  was  no  unnecessary' 
delay,  that  they  acted  according  to  the  shortest  judicial  rules,  that 
they  did  not  retard  the  production  of  documents  or  in  any  way 
needlessly  prolong  suits ;  that  they  observed  legal  regularity 
and  certainty  so  as  to  avoid  untimely  and  unlawful  variations  ; 
that  the  scale  of  fees  should  be  accurately  observed  and  no  pre- 
sents accepted ;  that  only  half  costs  were  charged  to  the  **poor' 
and  none  to  the  "  miserable"  according  to  the  legal  definition 
of  these  classes  ;  and  finally,  that  whether  demanded  or  not  they 
were  to  render  their  clients  an  exact  account  of  the  expense  and 
minutes  of  the  trial.     A  second  letter  in  the  same  tone  was 
addressed  to  the  judges  and  magistrates  of  Florence ;  but  not- 
withstanding all  these  efforts  the  Florentine  bar  seems  to  have 
borne  no  higher  character  than  that  of  other  nations :  such 
moral  rectitude  may  spring  up  spontaneously  from  lofty  prin- 
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ciple  and  feeling,  but  can  neither  be  created  nor  enforced  by 
parchment  precepts,  even  though  backed  by  the  power  and 
example  of  absolute  sovereignty. 

One  of  Leopold's  great  objects  was  to  reduce  the  manage- 
ment of  public  revenue  to  its  most  economical  simple  and  easy 
action  for  public  convenience,  and  therefore  amongst  other 
things  to  discontinue  exacting  and  collecting  the  Decima  at 
Florence  for  all  the  contado,  as  formerly,  but  distribute  it 
amoDgst  the  communities  for  self-administration.  To  this  end 
a  new  Catasto  appeared,  containing  a  description  and  estimate 
of  all  real  property  subject  to  this  tax  as  it  stood  on  the  first  of 
August  1776,  the  books  of  which  were  consigned  to  the  several 
communities,  while  the  Metropolitan  Decima  Office  and  Tri- 
bunal wore  abolished  with  all  their  costly  appendages,  leaving 
merely  an  open  archive  which  was  deposited  in  the  Chamber 
of  Communities  where  the  state  of  all  property  before  that 
date  might  immediately  be  ascertained.  This  was  a  very  im- 
portant advance  towards  self-government,  because  the  Decima 
formed  one-tenth  of  the  whole  private  income  of  Tuscany 
arising  from  real  property,  which  was  thus  placed  in  the  people  s 
hands  to  be  imposed  and  gathered  by  officers  of  their  own 
selection  and  in  a  mtmner  most  satisfactory  to  themselves  :  but 
all  property  did  not  now  pay  an  equal  amount,  twenty  per  cent, 
being  deducted  from  the  value  of  buildings  in  the  new  estimate, 
after  a  fixed  period  of  duration,  on  account  of  their  perishable 
nature. 

When  any  nation  has  arrived  at  such  a  state  of  refinement 
that  the  livelihood  of  great  masses  depends  on  their  competi- 
tion to  supply  the  unceasing  wants  of  opulence,  it  may  be 
lamented  as  verging  on  decay  but  cannot  be  arrested  mih  im- 
punity ;  that  riches  idleness  and  luxury  tend  to  demoralize  and 
degenerate  can  scarcely  be  doubted  ;  but  that  tliey  are  the 
means  of  producing  successive  crops  of  vigorous  industry  is 
equally  clear ;  so  that  the  quantity  of  mental  and  physical 
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energy  in  such  a  people,  though  shifting  and  changing,  is 
always  present  somewhere,  as  the  friend,  companion,  or  instructor 
of  labour ;  and  class  after  class  work,  rise,  prosper,  repose,  and 
employ  others  in  their  turn  ;  but  finally  sink  into  the  prevailing 
luxury.  The  rich  and  unoccupied  in  every  country  are  neces- 
sarily the  least  numerous,  but  are  possessed  with  attractive 
powers  which  penetrate  every  descending  rank :  their  vices 
may  be  imbibed ;  but  where  great  and  general  industry  obtains, 
their  contamination  must  be  comparatively  slow,  and  commonly 
restricted  to  those  who  can  indulge  in  tliem ;  so  that  the  moral 
evil  of  riches  and  luxury  to  the  great  masses  of  a  really 
industrious  nation  is  perhaps  not  so  deep  as  may  be  supposed  ; 
and  were  this  source  of  livelihood  destroyed  what  wide-spreadiug 
misery  would  ensue  !  The  evil  therefore,  admitting  it  to  be 
one,  having  grown  into  full  vigour  cannot  be  safely  checked ; 
wherefore  all  sumptuary  laws  or  other  similar  expedients  for 
reducing  a  refined  and  civilized  people  to  primitive  simplicity, 
if  accompanied  by  simultaneous  efforts  to  promote  commerce 
and  manufactures,  must  not  only  be  useless  but  pernicious  and 
extremely  contradictory. 

With  this  view  of  progressive  refinement  it  will  appear 
strange  that  so  clear-sighted  a  prince  as  Leopold,  however 
naturally  inclined  to  homely  manners,  while  strenuously  exert- 
ing himself  on  one  side  to  promote  luxurious  manufactures, 
should  on  the  other,  discourage  the  principal  source  of  their 
nourishment;  the  home  consumption !  Yet  by  a  circular  of  the 
tenth  of  August  1781  he  laments  the  excess  of  Tuscan  luxury, 
especially  amongst  the  Florentine  ladies  ;  and  adds,  that  those 
who  in  consequence  of  their  husbands'  riches  and  liberality 
were  enabled  to  indulge  themselves,  instead  of  spending  their 
money  in  more  noble  and  useful  objects,  had  the  weakness  to 
squander  it  in  ridiculous  vanity;  while  others  of  unequal 
means,  though  of  equal  rank  and  fancy,  from  pride  or  some  false 
notions  of  honour  believed  themselves  bound  to  compete  mill 
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the  former ;  and  women  of  every  other  degree,  with  an  emula- 
tion natural  to  their  sex,  made  ruinous  efforts  to  rival  those 
above  them  :  that  capricious  and  expensive  vanity,  he  conti- 
nues,  which  fashion  introduces  to  the  capital,  soon  spreads 
through  the  provinces,  and  with  even  still  more  pernicious 
effects  into  the  mral  districts  :  the  result  is  greater  difficulty  of 
managing  domestic  establishments  in  every  rank,  failure  of 
resources  for  education,  of  marriage  portions  for  female  off- 
spring,  and   the    insufficiency   of  public   salaries   for   public 
odicers  ;  thence  debts,  not  unfrequently  peculation,  scarcity  of 
capital  in  trade,  speculations,  gambling,  and  consequent  impa- 
tience of  small   gains ;  the   diminution   of  labourers'   wages, 
negligent  and  decreasing  tillage,   misfortune,  dissension,  and 
imhappiness  amongst  families,   and  much  private  depravity: 
wherefore  the  same  excess  which  in  a  select  few  might  be  onlv 
a  despicable  weakness,  becomes  when  more  widely  spread  a 
positive  crime  that  feeds  on  others'  substance,  and  wastes  those 
funds  which  are  appropriated  to  fulfil  the  most  sacred  parental 
duties.     There  is  much  truth  in  this  picture,  the  lights  and 
shades  of  which  however  must  vary  with  national  character ; 
and  as  multitudes  actually  exist  on  such  abuses,  sumptuar)' 
enactments  could  only  produce  more  extended  misery,  for  no 
people  can  retrograde  without  injurj- ;  besides  the  same  reason- 
ing will  apply  to  every  advance  beyond  the  savage  state  and 
mere  necessities  of  human  life. 

Leopold  however  made  no  law,  used  no  coercion ;  but  on  the 
contrary  resolved  not  to  interfere  with  private  liberty  beyond 
public  advice  and  royal  discountenance :  he  merely  admonished 
the  nobility  of  either  sex  m  strong  language  to  discontinue  this 
extravagance  and  not  fancy  that  they  would  be  more  appre- 
ciated at  court  for  splendour  of  dress  and  equipage,  but  rather 
for  honourable  sentiments,  good  conduct,  proper  employment 
of  riches,  and  useful  generosity  :  wherefore  he  invited  them  to 
attend  the  royal  levees  and  drawing-rooms  in  simple  attire  even 
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though  it  were  plain  black;  because  such  moderation  would  not 
remain  unnoticed.  A  similar  letter  was  addressed  to  those 
girls  about  to  take  the  veil,  the  last  days  of  whose  mundane 
intercourse  were  wont  to  be  passed  in  all  the  intoxication  of 
dress,  vanity,  excessive  dissipation,  and  unbounded  expense : 
the  admonition  was  all  good,  but  more  suited  to  nations  just 
emerging  from  primitive  simplicity  than  to  a  people  who  had 
already  passed  the  meridian  of  luxury  and  refinement. 

This  abortive  attempt  to  curb  the  sallies  of  fancy  and  vanity 
was  followed  by  a  more  efficacious  edict,  wliich  on  the  first  of 
August  1781  dissolved  the  royal  monopoly  of  iron,  abolished 
the  "  Magona"  or  office  of  its  administration,  unshackled  its 
export,   import,    transit,    and   manufacture,   sold   the  royal 
founderies,  and  distributed  the  benefits  of  free  competition 
amongst  the  people.     On  the  same  day  Leopold  began  his 
great  reform  of  the  ancient  customs  system,  a  reform  as  honour- 
able to  himself  as  disgraceful  to  the  country  which  opposed  it. 
This  opposition  was  felt  at  every  step  not  only  from  some  of 
his  own  ministers,   who   with  outward  smiles  were  secretly 
thwarting  him,  but  from  the  vilest  retainers  of  that  office  even 
in  the  remotest  and  most  obscure  districts  of  Tuscany.     It  is 
easier  for  an  absolute  monarch  to  do  evil  than  good,  especially 
if  his  mind  is  in  advance  of  the  age  and  country,  and  that  the 
latter  has  been  demoralized  by  misrule :  the  sources  of  iniquity 
lie  so  deep,  the  roots  of  evil  are  so  minutely  and  widely 
ramified,  its  fruits  so  sweet,  so  various,  and  concealed,  yet  slily 
enjoyed  by  multitudes  who  feed  upon  and  worship  them  ;  nay 
so  closely  are  all  these  woven  in  with  the  very  heart-strings  of 
society  that  the  boldest  and  ablest  reformers  may  attempt 
their  removal  and  fail.     Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at ;  for  when 
poison  becomes  nourishment  wholesome  food  is  nauseous ;  and 
man  is  not  easily  convinced  that  what  he  has  enjoyed  from 
infancy  can  be  wrong.    The  Medici  worked  evil  unresisted  and 
easily ;  Leopold  laboured  hard  and  long  to  produce  good  and 
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restore  what  they  had  mined,  but  was  met  by  such  opposition  and 
virulent  abuse  as  needed  all  his  powers  of  mind  and  despotism  to 
stem.  In  nothing  was  this  felt  so  much  as  in  the  present  and 
ecclesiastical  reform,  and  from  similar  causes,  namely  the  private 
interests  of  those  who  battened  on  civil  and  religious  corrup- 
tion :  but  having  completed  his  system  of  free  trade  in  human 
sustenance  Leopold  strenuously  undertook  to  regulate  the  in- 
ternal tolls  and  duties  on  transit  through  the  Tuscan  districts 
which  still  retained  many  ancient  privileges.  The  active  com- 
merce of  Tuscany  he  saw  was  too  much  oppressed  by  local 
burdens  on  the  transport  of  goods  through  various  territories, 
together  with  numerous  bye-laws  and  statutes,  which  besides 
duties,  established  pledges  and  other  securities  so  multiplied 
various  and  contradictory,  that  all  inland  trade  suffered  from 
their  unceasing  vexations.  Wherefore  pursuing  his  great 
object  of  promoting  public  prosperity  through  a  perfect  state 
of  commercial  and  industrial  liberty,  Leopold  effaced  all  these 
distinctions  of  territory  in  their  mercantile  relations,  and 
excepting  some,  which  from  their  detached  situation  or  other 
peculiarity  could  not  well  be  included,  resolved  to  condense  all 
into  one  simple  comprehensive  system  applicable  to  the  whole 
country.  To  this  end  he  published  on  the  tliirtieth  of  August 
1781  an  edict  which  abolished  the  distinctions  of  *'  Contado,'' 
'' District "  and  every  other  boundary,  all  local  statutes  and 
bye-laws  affecting  mercantile  intercourse,  and  every  duty  and 
toll  as  well  royal  as  municipal,  even  in  privileged  fiefs  of  the 
crown,  without  any  regard  to  the  conditions  of  their  original 
grant ;  but  in  their  place  a  single  duty  was  imposed  on  the 
import  export  and  transit  of  all  merchandise  throughout  Tus- 
cany ;  including  the  entry  of  goods  into  Florence  Pisa  Siena 
and  Pistoia  ;  according  to  a  scale  simultaneously  issued,  appli- 
cable in  the  first  instance  to  the  metropolis  alone.  The 
duties  on  boat  navigation  in  certain  spots,  and  those  on 
tobacco  in  places  where  the  royal  monopoly  was  not  as  yet 
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al)olished  remained  untouched  for  the  moment,  and  between 
seventy  and  eighty  custom-houses  were  established  in  the 
interior  or  ranged  around  the  confines:  the  former  con- 
sisted of  the  custom-houses  of  Florence,  Pisa,  Pistoia,  Siena, 
Montalcino,  Arezzo,  Rocca  San  Casciano,  Borgo  San  Sepolcro 
and  some  others ;  the  remainder  were  suppressed.  To  prevent 
loss  of  time  and  vexation  to  the  people,  all  that  sort  of  mer- 
chandise and  agricultural  produce  which  usually  came  in  retail 
from  the  country  to  cities,  or  which  crossed  the  frontier  either 
way,  was  exempted  under  a  certain  amount  of  value  from  any 
duty:  in  this  were  included  hay,  straw,  fuel,  herbage  for 
cattle,  and  unglazed  pottery;  which  if  carried  by  one  man 
were  allowed  to  pass  unexamined.  Fees  and  perquisites  at 
the  city  gates,  with  some  exceptions,  were  suppressed,  and  those 
of  subordinate  oflacers  generally  reduced:  besides  Leghorn, 
Lunigiana,  and  the  Maremma,  there  were  for  local  reasons  six 
other  places  left  untouched  by  this  act.  The  gates  of  Leghorn 
were  considered  as  part  of  the  Tuscan  frontier,  wherefore  several 
taxes  in  that  city  which  pressed  hard  upon  inland  commerce 
were  abolished,  but  the  three  royal  monopolies  of  salt,  tobacco, 
and  playing-cards,  with  a  prohibition  to  export  old  pictures  and 
other  works  of  art  without  a  license,  still  existed  there,  or 
were  only  partially  repealed :  to  all  other  kinds  of  goods  a  free 
egress  and  regress  was  accorded  on  payment  of  the  regular 
duties  whether  in  the  consolidated  territory  or  the  detached 
and  excepted  places. 

The  quantity  and  quality  of  merchandise  was  by  this  law 
ordered  to  be  reported  at  the  first  custom-house  beyond  the 
frontier,  unless  belonging  to  individuals  dwelling  in  the  inter- 
mediate space,  who  were  allowed  to  carry  their  goods  directly 
home  if  not  living  in  a  town,  but  with  the  obligation  of  declar- 
ing them  before  the  regular  authorities  ere  three  days  had 
expu*ed.  The  duty  on  commodities  destined  for  any  of  the 
four  principal  cities  might  either  be  paid  at  the  gates,  or  the 
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custom-house  ;  and  the  border  popuhition  comprised  between 
the  frontier  line  and  the  last  custom-house  had  the  privilege 
of  carrying  one  year's  consumption  to  their  dwellings  from  the 
interior  without  declaration  or  restriction,  and  even  more  than 
this  by  merely  pronouncing  it  to  be  for  private  use.  The 
entrance  of  goods  to  Leghorn  was  to  be  deemed  exportation 
from  the  interior,  and  those  in  transit  from  that  city  or  any  part 
of  the  coast  were  obliged  to  pass  through  Florence,  where  they 
paid  the  duty  on  their  passage  into  the  ecclesiastical  states  by 
Perugia,  as  well  as  into  La  Marca,the  Bolognese,  and  Romagna : 
all  this  merchandise  might  remain  in  bond  at  Florence,  Pisa, 
Pistoia,  and  Siena,  and  be  forwarded  at  the  owner's  convenience 
but  by  the  high  roads  alone ;  or  else  have  free  transit  through 
these  cities  accompanied  by  an  officer  and  pay  at  the  frontier. 
There  was  no  fine  for  fraud  at  the  city-gates  unless  the 
gabella  exceeded  one  soldo  and  eight  denari,  or  about  the  value 
of  a  halfpenny ;  and  if  a  transgressor,  before  having  been 
detected,  should  acknowledge  the  deceit  and  pay  the  duty,  no 
penalty  could  be  exacted. 

Taxation  is  an  evil  inseparable  from  the  social  state,  and 
although  in  some  naturally  favoured  countries  it  may  be  a  salu- 
tary spur  for  rendering  indolence  industrious,  yet  beyond  a 
certain  point  it  must  always  impede  the  wholesome  round  of 
commerce  and  diminish  comfort.  In  Leopold's  system  of 
customs,  the  substance  of  which  has  just  been  given,  may  be 
perceived  that  anxiety  so  conspicuous  throughout  his  reign  not 
to  impede  the  free  volition  of  his  subjects  more  than  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  ;  we  may  also  see  how  he  endeavoured  to  break 
up  the  mass  of  oppression  previously  existing,  and  clear  everj^ 
wheel  of  trade  from  impediments  which  vexed  all  ranks  and 
conditions  of  the  people.  We  shall  find  also  that  in  despite  of 
this  benevolent  wisdom  and  its  contemplated  benefits  he  was 
aaaailed  by  a  barbarous  yell  from  the  swarms  of  animals,  who 
had  hitherto  been  feeding  on  corruption,  together  with  the 
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underlings  thrown  out  of  immediate  employment  by  so  extensive 
an  amputation.  It  needed  all  the  physical  and  intellectual 
powers  of  this  prince  to  succeed  against  the  secret  machinations 
and  open  hostility  of  his  opponents,  but  the  silent  and  deceitful 
undermining  of  liis  own  ministers  prevented  the  measure  from 
ever  being  completed;  vast  good  was  surely  done;  but  Leopold 
quitted  Tuscany  without  fully  accomplishing  his  wishes.  "This 
reform  "  says  Gianni,  "  embraced  so  many  objects  of  inveterate 
habit,  and  so  many  sources  of  profitable  abuse,  besides  depriving 
the  public  finance  shop  of  so  much  agreeable  business,  that  it 
could  scarcely  be  completed  but  by  long  and  active  exertions  in 
the  national  assembly":  Leopold  therefore  wished  first  to  bring 
it  in  a  rough  state  under  the  action  of  public  examination 
experience  and  opinion,  ere  it  received  its  last  touches  and 
final  perfection. 

But  this  year's  labours  did  not  thus  tenuinate  :  several  bodies 
of  privileged  urban  militia  enjoying  the  power  of  choosing  their 
own  officers  were  embodied  in  various  parts  of  Tuscany;  the 
new  Catasto  was  extended  everj^where  ;  some  gleanings  of  mo- 
nopohes  were  abolished,  and  an  extensive  remission  of  debts 
due  to  govenmient  from  the  communities  was  accorded  by  an 
edict  of  the  third  of  November  1781.  This  terminated  many 
long  pending  disputes  between  those  municipal  bodies  and  their 
chamber,  and  declared  all  accounts  settled  on  both  sides ;  so 
that  from  the  first  of  November,  the  day  of  final  arrangement, 
all  Tuscan  communities  found  themselves,  with  clear  revenues 
from  their  perpetual  leases,  in  the  undisturbed  administra- 
tion of  local  business  by  self-chosen  representatives,  and  holding 
not  only  the  municipal  imposts  under  control  but  also  the  distri- 
bution  of  general  tajcation,  the  amount  alone  being  settled  by 
government.  Thus  while  much  public  expense  was  spared  in 
collection  and  management,  the  communities  and  therefore  the 
whole  people,  were  left  in  an  advanced  state  of  civil  liberty,  of 
commercial  liberty,  and  to  a  great  extent  oi  financial  liberty; 
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with  a  clear  field  by  self-exertion  to  prepare  for  that  political 
liberty  by  which  their  sovereign  hoped  to  crown  the  labours  of 
his  reign ;  perhaps  with  too  sanguine  an  expectation  of  their 
moral  capability  to  appreciate  and  preserve  it.  During  the 
course  of  all  these  transactions,  an  occasional  and  progressive 
amelioration  of  the  criminal  laws  was  effected,  by  which  the 
Grana  Duke  cautiously  felt  his  way  towards  that  more  exten- 
sive change  which  he  ultimately  accomplished  in  his  celebrated 
penal  code,  one  of  the  first  practical  illustrations  of  Beccarias 
philosophy. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

FROM   A.D.    1782    TO    A.D.    1787. 


PETER  LEOPOLD   THE   FIRST, 

GRAND    DUKE  OF   TUSCANY. 

Ever  intent  on  public  economy  as  a  means  of  diminishing 
taxes,  Leopold  s  mind  was  incessantly  contriving  how  to  sup- 
l)ress  every  impost  not  absolutely  required  for  public 
service,  and  the  abolition  of  which  would  leave  money  in  ^^'  ^"^^* 
people's  pockets:  but  in  despite  of  this  care  and  notwithstand- 
ing  all  the  sovereign  s  vigilance,  a  frequent  eruption  of  sickly 
humours,  the  dregs  of  misrule  and  consequent  demoralization, 
seems  to  have  been  continually  calling  for  cure,  as  if  to  show 
the  generally  distempered  habit  of  society :  too  many  of  these 
perhaps  have  already  wearied  the  reader,  wherefore  we  will  pass 
on  to  the  more  conspicuous  transactions  of  this  year. 

The  primary  distribution  of  Florentine  local  taxation  Leopold 
reser\-ed  for  himself,  and  therefore  completed  a  new  metropolitan 
Catasto  containing  a  description  of  all  real  property,  including 
his  own,  that  of  San  Stefano,  the  knights  of  Malta,  and  every 
possession  of  the  Fisc,  each  of  which  were  made  equally  liable 
to  municipal  taxes:  but  the  mendicant  orders ;  who  with  exten- 
sive convents  to  maintain  had  no  revenue ;  the  parents  of  twelve 
children  and  the  children  themselves  while  living  conjointly  with 
the  former,  were  excepted.  Besides  which,  to  encourage  humble 
industry;  artisans,  day-labourers,  and  workmen  of  every  descrip- 
tion were  exempted  from  local  taxation  unless  as  possessore  of 
sufficient  real  property  to   bring  them  under  the  general 
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rule :  new  registers  were  to  be  periodically  formed ;  and  amongst 
the  taxes  on  property  not  previously  described  in  the  Catasto, 
ten  '*  Units''  or  florins,  for  every  100  crowns,  was  to  be  the  propor- 
tion levied  after  twenty  per  cent,  had  been  deducted  for  expenses 
of  maintenance  *.  Thus  a  gross  annual  rent  of  1 00  crowns  paid 
but  as  80  and  this  annual  income  in  cases  of  sale  or  valuation 
was  to  bo  estimated  at  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  the  latter  or 
on  the  purchase  money.  After  tliis  initiation,  coupled  with  a 
series  of  connecting  regulations,  the  Florentine  community  was 
left  free  to  manage  its  ovnti  business  under  the  usual  supervision 
of  a  chancellor.  The  next  subject  of  revision  was  the  laws  of 
entail  already  noticed  as  having  been  modified  in  1747  by 
Francis  II,  who  left  the  privilege  of  entailing  property  to  nobles 
alone  and  restricted  it  within  four  degrees,  but  "  in  capita  et 
non  in  stirjH'i.^'  His  object  was  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  noble 
families,  yet  with  mtuiifest  injustice  to  yomiger  children  and 
general  national  detriment,  by  accumulating  property  in  few 
hands  and  giving  an  undue  share  to  elder  sons,  besides  other  rea- 
sons. As  amongst  the  ancient  Romans  only  citizens  could  legallv 
inherit,  the  law  was  often  evaded  by  naming  an  inheritor 
amongst  that  class,  to  whoso  honour  was  committed  the  pro- 
perty for  subsequent  restitution;  hence  the  Latin  name  of 
**  Fideicommitto"  Italianized  into  '' Feilmmimesso''  &nd  ''Fide- 
commisso'  which  corresponds  witli  the  Knghsh  expression  of 
*^Entair';  but  the  custom  of  primogeniture  was  probably 
brought  into  Tuscany  by  Charlemagne  whose  fiefs  allowed  only 
one  successor  when  those  of  Lombard v  were  not  so  restricted. 
From  this  epoch  at  least  ItiUian  wiiters  date  the  above  usage 
by  the  testator's  will,  a  practice  sanctioned  more  by  taste,  pride, 
and  ancient  habits,  than  by  any  conviction  of  its  justice  or 
utility ;  and  which  has  been  condemned  by  those  who  cannot 
see  in  vast  wealth  divided  amongst  a  few,  any  proof  of  national 

*  The  "  Unita"  unit,  or  florin,  \ra9     ancient  Decima  as  the  representative 
estimated   in  the  calculation   of  the     tax  of  1000  crowus  of  capitol. 
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prosperity  and  yet  consider  such  prosperity  as  the  great  end  of 
government.  Whether,  as  some  assert,  primogeniture  and 
entails  obstruct  the  circulation  of  wealth,  beget  bad  faitli,  en- 
courage indolence  pleasure  and  debauchery;  whether  they 
nourish  vice,  check  population,  hurt  agriculture  and  break  the 
national  spirit  of  independence  ;  whether  they  enrich  a  few  at 
the  expense  of  many,  create  paupers  on  pubhc  resources,  or  in 
many  and  various  ways  produce  ellects  decidedly  adverse  to  public 
happiness  and  morality,  are  questions  not  now  to  be  discussed  ; 
but  that  Leopold  in  common  with  other  unprejudiced  men  con- 
sidered them  as  highly  prejudicial,  may  be  believed  from  his 
strenuous  efforts  to  abolish  them  along  witli  every  feudal  hold- 
ing in  the  state ;  for  property  entailed  on  eldest  sons  is  in  fact 
a  remnant  and  modification  of  feudality,  great  riches  perpe- 
tuated in  a  single  line  being  a  good  substitute  for  privilege  and 
the  simplest  means  of  acquiring  it.  As  men  grow  rich  they 
insensibly  encroach  soraetliing  on  the  power  of  law,  and  either 
purposely  or  unwittingly,  more  or  less,  subvert  justice  ;  misrule 
becomes  in  a  certain  degree  their  strength  and  the  poor  man's 
weakness,  while  good  government,  his  only  safeguard,  cir- 
cumscribes their  power.  The  rich  ai'e  therefore  always  and 
naturally  tending,  from  tlieir  position,  to  a  state  of  moral  and 
political  corruption  ;  not  so  much  by  their  own  fault  as  the 
innate  force  of  circumstances  wherever  they  remain  unwatched 
by  self-examination  and  unchecked  by  high  moral  principle. 
Francis  perceiving  some  of  this  evil  restricted  entails  to  the 
nobility,  and  Leopold  indirectly  aimed  a  blow  at  the  whole 
system  by  a  mandate  of  the  fourteenth  of  March  1782  declar- 
ing that  all  joint  entails  were  to  be  considered  as  dissolved 
from  the  moment  when  any  single  parcel  of  the  property  had 
passed  through  the  four  degrees  named  in  the  law  of  1747,  but 
without  prejudice  to  living  persons  therein  included.  Thus 
all  things  remained  until  1789,  during  which  interval  Leopold 
narrowly  watched  the  effects  of  both  the  free  and  entail  systems 
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oil  commerce  and  agriculture :  he  perceived  that  entails  pre- 
vented circulation  of  property  to  a  large  amount,  while  by  the 
leasing  of  puMitr  lands  the  movcniiiit  of  these  two  great  wheels 
of  public  wealth  and  prosperity  was  mainly  assisted,  and  there- 
fore  bent  his  mind  to  further  inroads.      Secure  unfettered 
transfers  of  real  property,  and  their  result  in  its  more  rapid 
circulation,  had  infused  so  much  life  into  extensive  districts 
previously  ne*»lected  and  fruitless,  as  to  produce  alnuidance  of 
wholesome  industry'  and  exhibit  a  cheerful  contrast  to  the  in- 
activity of  other  parts  still  under  the  inlluence  of  entails  and 
primogeniture.    While  anxiously  contemplating  and  comparing 
these  two  pictures,  the  (i rand  Duke  ftlt  himself  justified  in 
issuin«»  a  genend  pn>hibitii)n  against  tying  n\)  any  description 
of  property  in  any  manner  or  for  any  time  h<»\\t  vor  short,  if  by 
so  doing  its  alimation  were  prevented,  <-i  its  subsequent  restitu- 
tion to  othei's  enjoined,  and  i-onsequently  thr  <  vil  of  calling  sevenil 
persons  successively  to  inherit.  This  did  not  prevent  the  willing 
away  of  property  without  conditions,  or  making  it  over  during  life 
to  any  person  either  boru  or  in  embrj'o  at  the  moment.  While 
any  deed  adverse  to  this  law  was  declared  null,  all  existing 
entails  were  confirmed,  even  for  unborn  persons  proceeding 
from  those  marriages  already  contracted  at  tlie  jiublication  of 
the  edict ;  but  only  as  regarded  theit'  particular  share  of  the 
property,  and  provi<led  that  the  entail  were  not  atTected  by  the 
laws  of  17  17  and  llH'i.     Jointures  were  left  untouched  to  the 
original  party  and  those  who  shared  her  riglits  by  liens  on  such 
property;  both  of  these  were  placed  on  a  level  with  claims  for 
funeral  expenses  and  medical  attendance  <^»»ring  a  last  illness ; 
80  long  at  least  as  the  ptirties  were  li\iug,  Init  not  bovuml,  even 
in  favour  of  children*.     Thus  every  precaution  was  taken  to 
secure  existing  rights  and  avoid  retrospective  action  ;  but  this 
law  was  nevertheless  violated  by  the  ministers  of  the  voun<' 
and  inexperienced  Ferdinand  III.,  who  sold  the  right  of  entail 

•  Edict,  23ii  February  1789. 
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as  a  bonus  to  l\icilitate  public  loans ;  for  strange  to  say,  such 
helps  were  soon  necessary  to  an  exchequer  which  Leopold  had 
left  so  ilourishing  I      But  Ferdinand  while  young,   and  ere 
udvci-sity  taught  him,  was  often  deluded,  and  persuaded  by 
seltish  bad  and  artful  ministers  that  he  followed  out  Leopold "s 
plans  when  he  was  only  made  the  instniiiient  of  their  destruc- 
tion*.    Innovations  must  indeed  have  immediately  occurred, 
for  in  1700  the  French  government  found  it  necessaiy  to  pass 
a  new  law  on   entails  :    the    preamble    to    this   pronounces 
''  Fidecommissi  '  to  be  against  liberty  and  equality,  that  they 
pcrpetualod  great  riches  in  a  few  fiimilies  to  the  injuiy  of  com- 
merce and  danger  of  public  pence,  an<l  were  tliercfore  ab.jlished 
fur  ever  :  those  settled  by  living  persons  were  annulled ;  two- 
thirds  of  any  entailed  property  became  free  if  no  immediate 
lieii-s  existed  or  were  likely  to  come ;  and  five-sixths  when  such 
heirs  were  actually  in  being  ;   so  that  the  third  and  the  sixth 
l)art  thus  left  in  fetters  was  to  descend   untouched  to  the 
pei-sons  included  in  the  entail.  At  the  restoration  in  1^14  there 
was  another  change,  and  the  law  now  in  force  secures  half  an 
individual's  property  to  younger  children  in  equal  portions, 
the  property  being  diviiled  into  twelve  parts  called  "  Ounces'' 
one  of  which  devolves  on  each  child  l)y  law  unless  their  number 
exceed  six,  which  of  coui-se  diniinishes  the  shares,  and  the  con- 
trary ;  but  parents  retain  full  power  over  the  remainder  which 
commonly  goes  to  the  eldest  son.     This  is  a  fair  arrangement 
inasmuch  as  it  insures  provision  for  younger  children,  gives 
parents  some  control  over  prodigals,  and  the  power  of  helping 
those  least  fortunate  in  their  domestic  establishments  or  pro- 
fessional pursuits,  while  it  retards  that  rapid  crumbling  of 
property  into  minute  particles  which  has  been  so  much,  but 
perhaps  unreasonably  censured  as  respects  France.     Property 
like  quicksilver  may  be  divided  into  many  parts,  but  its  ten- 

*Menioric    Sulla    Costituzione    di     ilal  Senatorc  F*.  Gianni."— Pr/w^tc^ 
rjovcrna  dal  Ctnm  Duca  Leopoldo  I«.,     but  yiot  i»ubUshaL 
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deucy  is>  to  re-unite  and  accumulate  by  motion.  In  Tuscany  no 
difference  of  opinion  seems  to  obtain  about  the  decidedly  bene- 
ficial consetjuences  of  this  division  ;  it  has  improved  the  people  s 
condition,  spread  population  and  accompanying  prosperity  over 
extensive  districts  whidi  were  previously  barren  and  deserted, 
and  has  studded  tlie  land  with  a  race  of  independent  yeomen 
amongst  whom  must  be  sought  the  moral  strength  of  every 
country  that  possesses  them.  The  present  Gmnd  Duke  Leo- 
|)old  the  Second  seems  to  be  now  ii^.i:.^  endeavouring  to 
restore  primogeniture,  in  certain  ca.-.i^,  i^  u  sort  of  by-law, 
which  establishes  commandories  in  the  order  of  San  Stefano 
consisting  of  a  specilied  amount  of  landed  property  belonging 
to  that  order,  or  attached  to  it  now  for  the  tii-st  time,  which  are 
inalienable  and  entaibnl  on  one  or  two  diiferent  generations  of 
persons,  apparently  along  with  the  title,  in  regidar  male  succes- 
sion, and  thus  forming  a  fresh  nest  of  hereditary  nobility  witli 
titled  and  entaih^d  estates,  li'  this  principle  be  once  reestab- 
lished ;  though  now  very  unpopular  amongst  the  grave  and 
wise  ;  means  will  soon  be  found  to  extend  and  perpetuate  it : 
but  there  is  no  help,  for  the  sovereignty  is  absolute. 

Whether  fn)m  a  pn)mpt  and  Wgorous  execution  of  the  laws  or 
some  other  of  those  causes  that  drive  men  from  audacity  to  cun- 
ning to  effect  their  puq>oses  ;  for  vice  may  be  diluted,  or  like 
steam  expanded  and  contracted,  but  not  utterly  destroyed ; 
the  crimes  of  cheating  and  swindUng  had  become  so  frequent 
as  to  call  for  government's  especial  interference,  wherefore  by  a 
mandate  of  July  the  hftli  17^*2  the  Auditor  Fiscal  was  ordered 
to  proceed  against  them  ''ex  officio'"  in  order  more  effectually 
to  counteract  any  indisj^osition  and  forbearance  to  prosecute  on 
the  part  of  those  who  sutTered  :  pursuing  this  subject  Leopold 
endeavoured  to  remedy  the  want  of  education,  which  coupled 
with  neglect  and  good-natured  easiness  in  parents,  engendered 
habits  of  vico  that  made  many  young  people  of  both  sexes  a 
torment  to  their  famdies  and  disturbers  of  public  tranquillity. 
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Wherefore  by  an  edict  of  1782  all  such  as  were  declared  to  be 
of  this  character  by  parent  or  guardian  might  be  placed  by 
them  in  a  house  of  correction  after  a  formal  application  to  the 
Giusdicente  or  the  commissary  of  their  quarter  at  Florence.  A 
close  investigation  of  every  circumstance  was  the  fii*st  step ; 
then  the  xVuditor  Fiscal's  sanction,  which  could  only  be  given 
in  such  cases  as  by  the  common  course  of  law  would  be  punished 
by  imprisonment :  none  could  be  thus  condemned  under  fourteen 
years  old,  or  for  a  longer  period  than  three  years ;  but  during  their 
confinement  the  exercise  of  some  trade  or  profession  was  com- 
pulsory, all  teachers  and  masters  being  provided  by  government 
at  the  family's  expense  if  in  a  condition  to  afford  it.  Practical 
mitigation  coupled  with  prompt  execution  of  punishment  were 
the  principal  means  used  in  tins  instance  for  the  suppression 
of  crimes,  but  Leopold  considered  that  even  in  its  punishment 
the  most  striking  and  public  example  should  be  made  with  the 
least  personal  suffering ;  and  that  it  was  due  to  a  just  govern- 
ment to  show  tliat  no  favour,  indolence,  cruelty,  or  arbitrary 
conduct  influenced  the  execution  of  the  law.  He  accordingly 
commanded  that  every  culprit  condemned  to  public  labour, 
or  three  years'  imprisonment  should  be  previously  exposed 
for  one  hour  by  sound  of  bell  before  the  jail  with  a  label 
expressing  his  name,  crime,  and  sentence,  which  was  to  be 
worn  during  the  whole  period  of  condemnation.  This  atten- 
tion to  criminals  sprang  from  the  same  spirit  as  his  anxiety 
to  mitigate  the  condition  of  poor  debtors,  which  notwithstand- 
ing the  act  of  1777  was  still  too  harsh  for  the  sovereign's 
benevolent  notions  of  social  justice :  he  continued  to  think 
incarceration  for  merely  civil  debts,  when  occasioned  by  misfor- 
tune, an  act  repugnant  to  humanity  charity  and  Christianity, 
never  equal  to  its  object,  and  frequently  injurious  to  creditors 
themselves :  while  careful  to  preserve  the  defences  of  good 
faith  and  integrity,  and  the  legitimate  bulwarks  of  trade,  he 
by  an  edict  of  October  178*2  abolished  personal  arrest  imder 
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severe  penalties  against  unv  judge  or  court  tliat  slioulil  presume 
to  disobey ;  and  i)revious  renunciation  of  this  benefit  by  debtors 
was  declared  inetfectnal.  Mercantile  debts,  especially  when  con- 
nected with  bills  of  exchange,  assurance,  freight,  consignment, 
and  such  transactions,  were  particularly  excepted,  although  other 
contracts  between  persons  not  in  trade  were  to  enjoy  the  full 
benefit  of  this  law  :  in  these  cases  j^ersonal  arrests  were  to  be 
j>receded  by  an  execution  on  the  debtor's  goods,  and  other  pro- 
visions, all  tending  to  prevent  unnecessary  cruelty  to  those 
in  misfortune  and  also  to  shelter  honesty  from  knavery.     But 
unsatisiied  with  the  working  of  this  act  after  six  years'  ex- 
perience, and  still  benevolently  indefatigable  towards  impri- 
soned debtors,  Leopold  decreed  by  a  rescript  of  May  178H; 
jmblished   in  July:  that  to  prevent  confmement  from  being 
prolonged  by  the  mere  caprice  or  obstinacy  of  creditors  when 
really  insolvent,  a  debtor's   sentence  of  inability  shonld  be 
sumnuiry  and  without  judicial  forms,   the  truth  alone  having 
to  be  considered   by   fuur   metropolitan   commissioners   who 
acted  for  the  suppressed  magistracy  of  the  Stinche :  this  might 
be  done  in  any  extra judiciid  manner  they  thought  necessarj' 
for  the  satisfaction  of  their  own  conscience ;  but  from  such  deci- 
sion there  was  no  appeal.     If  afterwards  the  creditor  would  not 
consent  to  a  release  he  was  compelled  to  support  his  prisoner 
by  the  daily  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  into  the  jailor's  hands, 
and  once  failing,  the  victim  was  to  be  instantly  discharged.  But 
even  without  such  omission  the  debtor  was  not  left  to  any  credi- 
tor s  caprice  for  more  than  eight  days  when  the  debt  did  not 
exceed  100  lire,  and  one  day  longer  for  even-  -^5  lire  in  addition 
up  to  1 400,  when  imprisonment  ceased  altogether  *.    Sixty  days 
were  thus  deemed  a  sufficient  punishment  for  the  misfortune 
of  real   bankruptcy;   after  which,  or  any   shorter  period  of 
imprisonment  proportioned  to  the  debt  and  without  any  respon- 
sibility for  the  cost  of  maintenance,  the  prisoner  was  set  free. 

•  100  lire  is  about  3/.  7*.,  and  1400  lire  abuut  iGf.  15*.  sterling. 
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The  creditor,  notwithstanding  this  act,  forfeited  no  claims  on 
the  debtor  if  subsequent  events  ever  enabled  him  to  pay ;  and 
if  the  latter  were  a  stranger  he  might  be  released  on  bail,  in 
default  of  which  he  became  liable  to  sixteen  days'  imprisonment 
for  any  sum  under  100  lire,  and  two  days  additional  for  every 
'rtb  morr,  but  then  discharged  as  a  native.  Many  new  instruc- 
tions to  criminal  courts  of  justice  were  this  year  published 
principally  to  alleviate  the  condition  of  prisoners :  the  period 
of  incarceration  was  shortened  to  the  utmost,  and  if  in  solitary 
confmement  the  culprit's  health  was  to  be  preserved  and  all 
necessary  assistance  ailbrded;  trials  were  accelerated,  cells  kept 
clean  and  ventilated,  and  prisoners  placed,  at  least  one  day  out  of 
seven,  in  an  airy  apartment :  law-suits,  which  seem  to  have  been 
rife  in  Tuscany,  especially  amongst  cattle-dealers,  were  dis- 
couraged by  new  laws ;  many  unnecessary  tribunals,  such  as  the 
Chamber  of  Communities,  that  of  the  Tratte;  the  canals  and 
drains  of  Pisa  and  others,  were  abolished,  and  three  of  Leo- 
pold's great  objects,  namely  the  control  of  the  priesthood, 
the  bridling  of  ministerial  influence,  and  the  prevention  of 
litigation  now  principally  occupied  him. 

Herodotus,  describing  the  manners  of  a  certain  people,  tells 
us  that  all  the  sons  followed  their  father  s  occupation ; 
a  herald's  son  was  ol»liged  to  be  a  herald  although  he      ' 
had  by  no  means  the  loudest  voice ;  and  if  voice  only  were 
required  there  could  not  be  a  more  appropriate  satire  on  so 
absurd  a  custom  :  yet  to  this  state  did  the  Tuscan  government 
of  1738  reduce  the  manufactures  of  glass  in  Montajone,  the 
birthplace  of  Scipione  Ammirato  the  younger ;  because  the  in- 
habitants applied  themselves  to  tliat  trade  more  successfully  than 
any  other  people  in  Tuscany.     In  order  to  encourage  men,  who 
in  despite  of  all  obstacles  merely  by  their  own  energy  and  with 
out  extraneous  aid  were  already  become  skilful  and  prosperous, 
Francis  IL  commanded  that  no  glass  manufacturer  should  em- 
ploy a  workman  whose  time  had  not  been  served  at  Monta- 
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jone  or  under  a  native  of  tliat  place,  and  forbid  that  people  tu 
instnict  any  but  their  own  children  in  this  art  under  a  penalty 
of  '25  crowns  !  The  Medici  had  previously  interdicted  their 
working  in  foreign  countries  or  employing  foreign  workmen 
amongst  themselves  without  a  special  license,  but  a  short  note 
of  seven  lines  from  Leoj)old  removed  this  strange  piece  of 
legislation  and  left  that  town  and  the  rest  of  Tuscany  free. 
This  art  flourished  in  Montajone  even  as  far  back  as  1402  : 
the  population  however  had  dwindled,  in  something  less  than 
two  centuries,  from  one  thousand  and  seventy-seven  to  nine 
hundred  and  eighty-six  souls  m  1745,  but  nipidly  augmented 
under  Leopold's  influence  and  amounts  at  present  to  about 
twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  |)ersons  *. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the  Grand  Duke's  caution  about 
reforms  appears  in  his  very  gradual  extension  of  municipal 
self-government:  commencing  with  Volterra  in  1772  he  next 
year  tried  the  communities  of  San  Giovanni,  thence  extended 
it  in  1774  to  the  contado  of  Florence ;  at  the  close  of  that  year 
to  the  district ;  in  1770  to  the  Pisan  territor)',  and  linished  at 
the  metropolis  in  1781 :  but  the  Maremma,  or  lower  province 
of  Siena,  which  with  its  fifty-sk  communities  had  been  dif- 
ferently governed,  still  remained  subject  to  the  Canal  and 
Drain  Ojfice  at  Grosseto.  The  time  however  had  arrived 
when  it  became  expedient  to  put  this  province  on  the  level  of 
others;  wherefore  by  a  regulation  of  March  I78:i  he  gi-anted 
local  constitutions  to  all  these  communities,  varying  in  details 
but  one  in  principle.  For  the  better  securing  of  their  independ- 
ence and  the  checking  of  any  illegal  influence  from  state  func- 
tionaries, all  Giusdicenti  were  forbidden  to  interfere  with  the 
General  Assembly's  sessions  unless  especially  invited  by  the 
chancellor,  who  was  only  to  send  this  invitation  for  debates  on 
extraordinary  expenses,  but  to  exercise  no  vote,  and  with  strong 
injunctions  not  to  be  present  a  moment  longer  than  the  time 

♦  Repctti,  Dii.  Geo.  della  Toscana, 
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occupied  in  discussion,  or  only  if  necessary  for  the  sake  of  modi- 
tication.  To  these  some  general  instructions  were  added  for  the 
[luqiose  of  showing  those  tilings  likely  to  be  useful  or  burden- 
some by  combining  economy  and  efficiency,  and  like  almost  all 
Leopold's  acts  theywereconceivedin  the  true  spirit  of  Beccaria's 
maxim"  The  greatest  happiness  divided  amongst  the  greatest 
number "  *.  To  augment  municipal  resources  he  declared  by 
a  "  Notification"  of  April  1783  that  all  walls  and  other  fortifi- 
cations of  to^Tis  not  liable  to  the  gabella  should  belong  to  the 
community  and  become  disposable  by  it ;  and  coupled  with  such 
concessions  was  a  rapid  extension  of  the  "Allivellazione" system,^ 
which  had  become  so  generally  beneficial  that  ancient  lease- 
holders were  continually  applying  to  be  placed  within  its  action  : 
this  occasioned  some  additional  instructions  and  censures  to 
various  communities  for  their  delay  in  carrying  out  former 
decrees. 

In  the  month  of  June  a  convention  similar  to  that  previously 
made  with  Lucca  was  established  between  Genoa  and  Tuscany 
for  the  reciprocal  delivery  of  those  accused  of  homicide,  rob- 
ber}%  forger}',  and  other  grave  off'ences,  amongst  them  that 
of  "■  Lesa  Majesta'  which  was  then  most  curiously  inter- 
woven with  many  others  of  a  totally  different  character.  A 
similar  principle  to  that  which  dictated  the  suppression  of 
sanctuary  may  perhaps  serve  to  justify  such  contracts  between 
conterminous  nations,  and  when  the  specified  crimes  are  those 
acknowledged  as  such  by  all  civilized  people,  and  the  security 
and  peace  of  both  frontiers  endangered  or  disturbed,  much  may 
be  said  in  their  favour,  but  more  from  expediency  than  justice, 
unless  extremely  limited  in  their  operation  :  such  treaties  are 
commonly  open  to  great  objection  and  abuse ;  and  in  this  one, 
by  including  treason  against  the  sovereign's  person,  Leopold 
probably  found  himself  compelled  to  yield  something  to  Genoa; 
for  he  had  already  determined  to  abolish  that  crime,  and  never 

*  "La  massima  felicita  divisa  nel  maggior  numero."  {Dd  Delitti  e  dell" 
Pency  p.  2.) 
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to  put  the  law  against  it  into  executiou  if  be  could  help  it,  while 
bis  criminal  code  remained  unpublished,  by  which  it  was 
formally  excluded  from  the  statute-book. 

On  seveml  occasions  royal  decrees  were  issued  to  check  the 
dangerous  and  loathsome  custom  of  buninj»  the  dead  in  towns, 
but  Leopold  did  not  at  once  command  its  discontinuance  lest 
the  sudden  expense  of  *•  Camposanti  *'  or  public  cemeteries  in 
the  country  should  prove  too  much  for  municipal  revenues. 
Being  nevertheless  convinced  of  the  evil  of  delay  he  ordered 
that  when  public  vaults  became  offensive,  burial-grounds  should 
be  promptly  inclosed  and  no  new  vaults  opened ;  but  recom- 
mended that  nobody  should  wait  f«)r  tlus  state  of  thuigs.     Arch- 
bishops and  bishops  alone  were  allowed  to  reUun  the  privilege 
of  being  entombed  in  churches,  and  all  family,  convent,  and 
parish  vaults  were  closed  for  ever :   nuns  were  entreated  to 
follow  this  example;  but  unwilling  lo  press  too  strongly  on  the 
weakness,  prejudice,  and  utter  repugnance  of  these  females  to 
comply,  he  advised  them  to  inclose  a  portion  of  their  garden  for 
this  purpose,  if  living  in  the  country ;  those  in  cities  being  placed 
mider  the  police;  but  in  ITx-i  all  were  reduced  to  legal  obe- 
dience.    Stones  and  tablets  might  be  placed  in  churches,  and 
also  in  cemeteries  when  large  enough,  and  very  minute  instruc- 
tions were  issued  about  the  choice  of  ground  for  these  silent 
gardens  of  repose.     In  deference  to  public  opinion  places  were 
selected  not  exposed  to  the  predominant  winds   which  were 
supposed  to  waft  exhalations  from  the  dead:  dr^'  jn-ound  also, 
even  to  eight  feet  deep,  was  thought  preferable  and  most  con- 
ducive to  rapid  decomposition  ;  clay  was  avoided  because  it 
neither  absorbed  nor  liltered,  l)ut  crumbling  arenacous  ground 
was  always  to  be  preferred.    Minute  directions  were  given  about 
the  form,  size,  and  depth  of  graves  and  cemeteries,  with  the 
view  of  making  it  unnecessary  to  re-open  the  same  grave  for 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  ;  but  with  the  aid  of  quick-lime  six  only 
were  considered  enough  for  complete  decomposition.    Funerals 
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were  ordered  to  be  conducted  without  pomp  or  publicity.  If 
grief  be  unreal  such  pageants  may  be  considered  mockery ;  if 
sincere  needless  and  often  injurious  :  as  public  testimonials  to 
public  worth  they  are  justiiiable,  honourable,  and  soothe  the 
peculiar  feelings  of  our  nature  ;  for  the  respect  paid  by  othei-s 
to  our  dead  is  a  tribute  to  their  excellence  ;  but  the  evanescent 
honours  lavished  by  ourselves  proceed  either  from  pride  or  the 
seltish  though  pardonable  luxury  of  grief,  and  are  frequently 
rued  by  the  living !  The  deceased  feels  them  not !  The 
undertaker  alone  is  benelited. 

Night  or  an  early  morning  hour  were  the  seasons  nominated 
by  Leopold  for  such  ceremonies  :  his  wish  was  to  spare  the 
survivors,  not  to  wound  their  sensibility,  for  this  in  consumptive 
cases  had  been  much  hurt  by  unnecessary  interference.  About 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  this  terrible  malady  from 
some  unknown  cause  was  so  alarmingly  increasing  at  Florence 
that  the  legislature  deemed  it  necessar}-  to  interfere,  and  under 
the  peyalty  of  100  crowns  ordered  reports  to  be  made  of  every 
death  from  that  insidious  illness,  in  order  that  precautions 
against  infection  might  be  instantly  taken  by  fumigating  the 
chamber  and  effects  of  the  deceased.  This  caused  heartless 
official  visits,  intrusions  on  the  moments  of  deepest  grief  or 
most  violent  agitation,  when  both  were  sacred,  and  should  have 
been  inviolable.  But  Leopold  being  much  less  impressed  with 
the  belief  in  contagion  than  the  cruelty  of  thus  intruding  on 
domestic  misery,  abolished  these  painful  visits  by  an  act  of  the 
first  of  October  17h;]  and  trusted  to  individual  prudence  for 
taking  the  necessary  precautions  against  infection. 

As  a  step  towards  the  wholesome  exercise  of  public  feeling  the 
Grand  Duke  had  already  submitted  a  proposal  to  the  several 
communities  for  modifying  the  "  Sigillo"  and  demanded  their 
opinion,  which  was  in  fact  that  of  the  nation  at  large:  this  was  now 
re-considered,  together  with  an  old  tax  on  the  site  of  slaughter- 
houses, and  new  regulations  about  both  appeared  in  December 
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1783  for  those  places  where  they  had  neither  been  abolished 
nor  included  in  the  gabelle.  By  these  regulations  the  annual 
monopoly  of  the  Hesh-market  was  to  be  sold  by  auction  as  before, 
but  the  contractor  had  now  a  district  of  butchers  answerable  to 
and  depending  on  himself ;  he  was  moreover  authorized  to  send 
meat  to  everv  individual  tradesman  of  his  district  and  at  the 
same  time  collect  the  duty.  In  all  unhealthy  places  the 
•*  Sigillo"  had  long  l)een  abolished,  but  the  right  of  collectors 
to  enter  any  house,  search  it,  and  rnrry  off  every  morsel  of 
meat  on  pretence  of  the  duty  not  having  been  paid,  was  in  less 
favoured  districts  an  abuse  arising  out  of  its  very  nature  which 
such  a  prince  should  not  have  allowed,  even  for  an  instant,  after 
he  became  cognizant  of  the  fact.  Large  towns  were  generally 
freed  from  this  vexation,  but  remote  districts  and  obscure  places 
sutTered  all  that  sort  of  tyranny  which  petty  oppressors  know  so 
well  how  to  inflict  on  the  powerless  *.  Yet  Leopold  allowed  this 
state  of  things  to  remain  until  17H8 ;  for  although  by  the  pre- 
sent law  he  declared  such  perquisitions  inadmissible  as  evidence, 
they  not  only  continued  but  were  pursued  with  great  pertinacity 
and  excessive  vexation  until  a  rescript  of  that  year  totally  though 
tardily  abolished  them  :  by  this  the  burden  of  proof  was  shifted 
from  the  individual  to  the  contractor,  who  was  permitted  to  use 
every  legal  means,  but  no  domiciliar}'  search,  to  prove  his  charge. 
Amongst  other  changes  of  the  year  17H']  the  •'  Academy  of 
Florence^'  the  **  Delia  Cnisca  "  and  the  "  Apatisti  '  were  united 
under  the  name  of  '*  The  Royal  Florentine  Academy  T  an  act 
much  blamed ;  for  notwithsUmding  the  "  Delia Crusca's"  decline, 
its  former  celebrity  had  endeared  it  to  Florence  and  Tuscany  if 
not  to  Italy  at  large,  and  rendered  it  generally  interesting  toEiu"o- 


•  In  three  communities  alone  this 
tax  amounted  to  about  9.573  "  Lire"" 
of  reTenue,  or  about  320/.  sterling, 
and  reckoning  the  communities  at 
2.50,  it  would  perhaps  give  an  average 

revenue  of  V"  x  320  =  26,0601.  ster- 


ling ;  a  sum  of  no  small  consequence 
in  so  poor  a  state,  but  probably  much 
under  the  mark,  because  cities  and 
rich  communities  would  render  far 
greater  revenue*,  and  with  no  expense 
in  the  collection. 
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pean  literature.  Alfieri  dashed  off  a  bitter  sonnet  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  still  acknowledging  that  the  venerable  mother  had 
long  neglected  her  parental  duties ;  and  it  was  probably  more 
fancy  than  reason  that  so  inspired  him  *. 

The  division  of  royal  and  corporate  lands  into  small  portions 
and  their  distribution  on  perpetual  leases  throughout 
Tuscany  have  been  mentioned  as  fixed  objects  in  Leo- 
polds  mind;  thence  resulted  continual  alienations  of  public 
property  and  a  corresponding  decrease  of  national  debt  and 
taxation  from  such  sales  and  rents.  Kegulations  and  instruc- 
tions were  repeatedly  issued  to  promote  this  object  as  one  of 
tlie  most  essential  to  public  walfare  in  various  ways,  but  espe- 
cially in  its  cheek  on  the  lucuniulation  of  property  by  a  few 
great  landowners,  which  was  proved  to  be  a  powerful  obstacle 
to  the  flow  and  circulation  of  national  riches  from  agricultural 
sources.  His  maxims  were,  that  as  the  soil  would  only  yield 
fruit  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  labour  bestowed,  it  became 
the  sovereign's  duty  to  promote  its  most  extensive  division 
consistent  with  the  encouragement  of  a  close  and  active  appli- 
cation of  such  labour  as  might  prove  most  conducive  to  pro- 
duction :  that  a  vast  breadth  of  crown  and  corporation  land  was 
owned  by  those  of  all  others  least  adapted  to  facilitate  active 
industry  and  agricultural  prosperity  in  any  countiy :  that  the 

*  "  L'idioma  gcntil,  sonante  c  puro, 

Per  cui  d'  oro  Tareiie  Arno  volgea, 
Or  giace  afflitto,  uicsto  e  mal  secure, 
Privo  di  chi  '  li  plu  bel  fior  7ic  coglia." 
Boreal  scettro,  incsorabil,  duro  ; 

La  Madre  ha  sjKnto  c  una  Matrigna  or  orea, 
Che  un  di  furallo  vilipcso,  oscuro, 

"  Quanto  caro  un  di  I'altro,  e  bello  il  fea. 
L'Antica  Madre  e  ver,  d'inerzia  ingombra, 

Avea  gran  tempo  Tarte  sue  neglette  ; 

Ma  per  lei  stava  del  gran  nome  I'ombra. 
Oh  Italia  a  quai  ti  mcna  infami  strette 

L-esser  da  Gote  ancor  non  ben  disgombra 

Ti  sono  le  nude  voce  anco  interdette  !" 
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existing  management  of  this  property  was  fraught  NVith  evil  to 
the  poor;  with  loss  and  embai-mssment :  full  of  minute  details, 
and  clogged  with  expenses  that  ol>struited  its  administration, 
absorbed  profits,  occiLsioncd   hurtful  operations,  carelessness, 
peculation,  antl  other  disorders  almost  inseparable  from  it,  and 
linally  deprived  tho  public  of  any  licnelit  fn»iii  lli.'ir  own  pos- 
sessions.    Landlords  so  far  removed  from  the  soil  as  were  tlu^ 
crown  and  the  numicipalities  could  only  in  his  conception  take 
a  bird's-eye  view  of  it  and  were  consequently  tlio  worst  patrons 
of  production  that  could  possibly  be  given  to  agriculture  ;  while 
on  the  contrary  small  proprietoi*s  and  labourers  were  its  nearest 
and  most  active  improvers.     He  moreov.i-  considered  that  the 
fanning  system  then  prevalent  in  Tuscany  as  touching  the  wel- 
fare of  labourers  or  colonists,  had  generated  a  class  of  mere 
serfs,  paid  only  by  a  yearly  subsistence  to  improve  the  capital 
of  others,  but  without  stinuilus  or  any  prospect  of  advancing 
their  own  condition  beyond  that  low  and  narrow  bourn  which 
contines  human  views  to  the  simjde  gain  of  daily  sustenance, 
and  thus  keeps  him  scarcely  above  the  level  of  irrational  beings 
without  their  instinct  or  enjoyment.     Leopold  thought  it  a 
sovereign's  duty  to  procure  for  this  class  a  real  interest  in  the 
land,  that  they  also  might  share  those  feelings  which  propertv 
creates,  and  thus  be  stimulated  to  give  the  iniblic  its  portion  of 
the  fi-uit  resulting  from  private  exertions  and  individual  in- 
torests,  namely  an  augmenting  national   wealth.      I'ollowing 
such  views  the  administrators  of  public  prn[)orty  were  instructed 
not  to  look  at  the  narrow  interests  and  private  economy  of 
their  charge  alone,  but  with   more  extended  views  over  the 
wide  expanse  of  public  welfare  ;  and  rather  consider  themselves 
{13  agents  to  a  system  of  universal  good  than  factors  to  private 
individuals  with  the  solo  object  of  personal  gain.     Li  so  ri^'o- 
rously  applying  these  maxims  to  crown  lands  Lop..]. I  did  not 
consider  owners  of  great  estates  in   any  way  exempt  from 
similar  responsibility :  such  people,  with  a  suii)lus  income  far 
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beyond  all  legitimate  necessity  and  social  comfort,  frequently 
outstepping  every  demand  of  luxury,  and  even  exceeding  the 
wildest  caprices  of  fancy,  are  accountable  to  the  nation,  their 
own  conscience,  and  their  God  for  the  amount  of  suifering 
designedly  or  negligently  caused  by  their  own  conduct  to 
dependents.  For  evciy  purpose  of  society  and  humanity  they 
are  petty  princes  with  sovereign  duties  and  responsibility; 
they  are  public  rulers  in  proportion  to  their  local  power  and 
inlluence  ;  their  possessions  are  public  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
tent and  population  ;  and  tliat  population  is  as  it  were  their  sub- 
jects :  wherefore  its  care  should  bo  their  duty,  its  happiness 
their  object  and  its  prosperity  their  most  gratifying  reward.  Tho 
property  of  such  people,  though  legally  is  not  morally  their 
own,  and  brings  witli  it  duties  that  may  neither  be  trampled  on 
nor  omitted  without  a  crime,  and  will  not  be  so  with  impunity  ! 
The  hour  of  retribution  must  come  !  They  have  no  more  right 
to  let  their  clients  languish  in  want,  ignorance  and  idleness  nor 
to  restrict  their  honest  industiy,  than  they  have  to  let  the  soil 
lie  idle  while  hundreds  are  starving  around  them  for  want  of 
land  or  labour  to  subsist  on  I  Justice,  nature,  humanity,  all  are 
outraged  and  they  are  never  outraged  with  impunity  -" ! 

Under  such  impressions  without  much  care  for  personal  gain 
Leopold  wished  to  atford  a  fair  scope  to  industry  ;  he  desired 
to  create  an  independent  race  of  rustic  families  free  of  any 
landlord,  and  with  them  augmented  national  strength  and 
liappiness;  and  this  was  accomplished  by  his  AlliveUaziuiii, 
and  sale  of  public  lands  in  small  farms.  In  granting  these 
the  field  labourers  were  preferred  as  coming  into  more  direct 
contact  with  the  soil,  therefore  deserving  the  preemption  of 
its  fruits ;  the  fomilies  actually  tilling  the  disposable  ground 
being  first  chosen  and  care  taken  that  the  rent  should  not 
tax  labour  too  severely  by  an  undue  absoi'ption  of  profits  : 
on  the  other  hand  no  forbearance  was  ever  to  be  shown  in 

*  This  \v;is  written  in  \?)Xi.     The  present  state  of  Ireland  is  its  comment. 
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the  exaction  of  regular  payment,  in  rejecting  excuses  for 
delay,  or  in  refusing  all  compositions  for  rent ;  a  practice 
which  involved  the  tenant  in  ditiiculty  and  ultimate  ruin.  For 
similar  reasons  prompt  payment  was  preferred  to  a  higher 
price,  and  sales  to  leases ;  because  tlie  expense  of  management 
was  saved  to  government  and  the  division  of  land  in  fee-simple 
amongst  a  more  numerous  class  of  small  proprietors  obtained  : 
but  when  leases  were  granted,  a  heavy  fine  and  a  low  rent  was 
recommended,  instead  of  the  contrar\'.  A  vear's  rent,  where  it 
could  be  had,  was  taken  as  security  with  an  interest  of  three 
per  cent,  to  the  tenant  on  this  capital,  the  sinking  of  whicli 
proportionately  diminished  rent.  Persons  not  pennanently 
residing  on  land  thus  acquired  were  refused  the  right  of 
preemption  in  case  of  sale,  especially  those  dwelling  in  the 
metropolis  ;  l)€cause  one  great  source  of  Tuscan  poverty  and 
depression,  which  in  some  provinces  had  anived  at  a  frightful 
extent,  was  absenteeism,  the  continual  desertions  of  their 
estates  and  rural  occupations  by  proprietors  who  from  love  of 
dissipation  or  other  cause  resided  permanently  in  Florence. 
All  great  landowners  were  of  course  excluded  from  such  pur- 
chases because  their  competition  would  not  only  have  counter- 
acted Leopold's  principal  object,  the  division  of  property,  but  also 
check  rural  prosperity  by  retardhig  the  '*  CV>/o/a"  or  labourers' 
emancipation  from  predial  servitude.  The  administrators  of 
such  property  were  earnestly  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
admitting  no  delay  or  excuse  for  non-payment  of  rent,  as  lenity 
would  confuse  the  whole  system  and  public  leaseholders  would 
become  public  debtors,  useless,  and  insolvent ;  wherefore,  by 
those  who  only  judged  from  effects,  the  measure  would  be  unfairly 
considered  and  even  condemned  for  faults  attributable  to  mal- 
administration alone.  As  leases  were  only  granted  in  the 
absence  of  buyers,  so  whenever  tenants  wished  to  purchase, 
every  facility  was  afforded  and  proportionate  expense  spared  to 
proprietors,  but  these  being  the  crown  or  corporate  bodies  were 


bound  to  lodge  all  proceeds  from  such  ahenations  in  public 
securities  according  :o  the  law  of  mortmain  and  for  a  more 
rapid  Uquidation  of  the  national  debt  *  . 

After  another  series  of  law  reforms  and  the  suppression  of 
the  '•  Prattca  Secreta,''  the  offices  of  auditor  fiscal  and  conser- 
vator of  laws  were  dissolved  and  their  business  given  to  a  new 
functionary  called  "  //  Fresidente  del  Buon  Governo  "  in  con- 
junction with  the  president  of  the  supreme  tribunal :  the  first 
mentioned  officer s  duty  was  and  still  is  to  superintend  ever}- 
thing  connected  with  the  police  department  of  Tuscany  and  to 
have  weekly  communications  on  this  subject  with  the  auditor- 
fiscal  of  Siena,  the  commissary  of  Grosseto  and  all  the  pro- 
vincial Giusdicenti.  He  was  responsible  for  convicts,  could 
postpone  their  departure  for  punishment,  and  difected  the  four 
commissaries  of  Florentine  police ;  all  uiferior  police  officei-s 
throughout  Tuscany  were  appointed  by  him  except  the  *'Bar- 
gello,"  his  lieutenants,  and  the  chiefs  of  divisional  police,  whom 
he  could  only  suspend  :  he  supermtended  the  fisc,  the  payment 
of  all  judicial  expenses ;  the  house  of  correction,  the  jails,  the 
''  Bagni,"  or  convicts'  prisons,  at  Leghorn  Porto  Ferraio  and 
Pisa  ;  was  a  visitor  of  the  metropolitan  jails,  had  the  conser- 
vator of  law's  authority  over  provincial  govemoi-s  and  their 
ministers,  and  consequently  assisted  in  the  examination  of 
doctors  of  laws  and  notaries,  if  candidates  for  the  latter  appoint- 
ments :  he  proposed  all  vicars,  podestas,  and  public  notaries, 
and  had  a  general  control  over  the  jurisdictional  department  of 
provincial  officers,  and  over  their  salaries  pensions  and  emolu- 
ments :  he  could  impose  pecuniary  penalties,  inflict  a  month's 
imprisonment  or  six  months'  banishment  from  the  spot,  whe- 
ther in  town  or  countr}%  and  for  five  miles  round,  and  also 
condemn  dissolute  youths  to  the  house  of  correction  or  a  cer- 
tain period  of  military  service :  for  all  beyond  these  he  was 
to  consult  the  supreme  court  of  justice.     To  this  court  was 

*  Instruction  of  March  3rd,  1784,  in  sixty-six  articles. 
VOL.  VI.  S  ' 
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intrusted  the  entire  supervision  of  criminal  justice,  formerly  the 
auditor  fiscal's  duty  whose  power  of  confirming  sentences  by  his 
sign  manual  was  now  abolished,  the  president  of  the  supreme 
court  being  allowed  only  to  give  his  simple  vote  after  those  of 
the  auditor  and  assessor  with  an  appeal  if  requisite  to  the  "Con- 
sulta"  for  final  decision.  All  his  subaltern  officers  as  well  as 
provincial  governors  were  dependent  on  him  in  criminal  mat- 
ters and  the  annual  ptissiug  of  their  accounts,  as  well  as  for  their 
tenure  of  office,  from  which  he  could  suspend  them  after  having 
given  due  notice  to  the  "  President  of  Good  Government."  He 
was  guardian  of  all  prisoners,  superintended  their  treatment, 
listened  to  complaints,  and  made  regular  monthly  visits  to  jails, 
or  oftener  when  deemed  expedient :  he  assisted  the  *'  Consulta" 
in  cases  of  pardon  on  all  criminal  matters,  in  the  examination 
of  notaries,  doctors  of  law  and  otl^er  provincial  officers,  and 
judged  those  causes  which  had  before  been  und<T  cognizance 
of  the  Pratka,  and  both  these  functionaries  attended  the 
annual  scrutiny  of  advocates  and  attorneys  where  they  assumed 
tlie  chief  seat  with  equal  nmk. 

Various  minor  reformations  and  alleviations  were  continued 
at  a  considerable  sacrifice  of  revenue,  innkeepers  amongst 
others  could  not  before  dispose  of  their  property  without  leave 
from  the  salt-office,  wherefore  the  law  of  1782,  which  had  only 
relieved  Florentines,  was  now  universally  extended :  but  country 
innkeepers  were  still  held  responsible  for  not  having  their  houses 
well  supplied  with  provisions,  apparently  a  superfluous  act,  yet 
perhaps  justitied  l)y  some  local  circumstances  not  now  patent. 
The  **  Messani  "  or  public  salesmen  (probably  a  remnant  of  the 
republican  "  Caorsini ")  without  whose  aid  no  mercantile  trans- 
action however  trifling  could  be  eff'ected,  were  now  altogether 
aliolished ;  for  though  Leopold  had  already  controlled  their 
influence  they  still  retained  sufficient  ix)wer  to  impede  both  trade 
and  agriculture  :  more  effectually  to  assist  the  latter  and  at  the 
same  time  augment  population,  he  had  been  long  encouraging 


the  building  of  rural  dwellings  by  granting  pecuniary  assistance 
in  the  poorer  districts,  and  with  consequences  so  beneficial  as  to 
justify  his  extension  of  this  system  throughout  Tuscany:  where- 
fore it  was  notified  in  September  1784,  that  one  quarter  of  the 
expense  incurred  in  erecting  a  new  dwelling  or  reducing  a 
deserted  one  to  a  habitable  state,  would  be  paid  by  government 
provided  that  the  outlay  were  not  under  400  lire  or  VM.  sterling. 
By  a  particular  edict  he  about  the  same  time  endeavoured  to 
remedy  an  incipient  abuse  in  the  local  administration  of  commu- 
nities which  portended  mischief.  The  treasurership,  a  situation 
of  vast  impoilauce,  had  gradually  but  exclusively  settled  in  a 
single  family  of  each  community ;  whereupon  Leopold,  foresee- 
ing the  consequences  and  probably  the  secret  causes  of  this,  at 
once  prohil)ited  that  office  from  being  held  by  the  father,  son,  or 
brothers  of  the  actual  functionary  for  the  space  of  sLx  years  after 
his  quitting  it ;  so  soon  had  these  corporations  begun  to  cornipt 
and  show  Leopold's  sagacity  in  still  retaining  the  supreme 
power  over  them.  This  was  an  incipient  evil,  well  watched  and 
early  checked ;  but  long  demoralization  had  created  others  and 
made  the  theatres  of  Tuscany,  especially  of  Florence, 
so  many  hot- beds  of  licentiousness  utterly  destructive 
of  honest  industry.  Leopold,  even  as  far  back  as  1780,  had 
striven  to  arrest  the  mischief  by  restricting  histrionic  perform- 
ances to  the  regular  French  and  Italian  drama,  and  forbid- 
ding all  charlatans  to  exhibit  in  country  places ;  but  a  taste  for 
the  latter  had  taken  extensive  hold  of  the  people  together  with 
the  fancy  of  wearing  masks,  botli  of  which  were  found  to  gene- 
rate such  immorality  as  required  a  speedy  and  decided  check, 
more  especially  in  the  provinces  where  their  effects  were  doubly 
injurious :  an  edictwas  consequently  issued  in  March  1 785  which 
restricted  the  metropolitan  theatres  to  four,  and  to  one  in  each 
of  the  fourteen  principal  cities  of  Tuscany ;  masks  being  allowed 
only  at  Florence,  Pisa,  Siena,  and  Leghorn,  and  during  the  car- 
nival alone  :  private  acting,  if  money  were  taken,  was  prohibited 
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along  with  every  dramatic  representation  in  convents,  monas- 
teries,  female  "  Conser^•atories,"  and  colleges  of  education,  in 
which  apparently  much  profane  amusement,  and  something 
worse,  was  tolerated  ;  a  circumstance  which  coupled  with  other 
facts  may  account  for  the  great  convent-mania  at  this  moment 
so  prevalent  in  Tuscany,  to  check  which  occasioned  much  trouble 
and  anxiety  to  the  sovereign. 

From  tlie  ferment  of  free  political  institutions,  abuses 
anomalies  and  injuries  l»ubble  up  into  early  notice, 
and  though  not  promptly  abated  acquire  at  least  an 
infamous  notoriety  which  often  checks  them :  in  absolute 
monarchies,  even  under  the  best  intentioned  princes,  they  are 
longer  concealed  and  work  more  silently  :  but  in  both  are  pro- 
tected by  every  trick,  artifice,  and  i)lausibility  that  ambition 
and  self-interest  so  well  know  how  to  employ  for  the  promotion 
of  their  own  secret  objects.  Many  of  these  abuses  still  silently 
vegetated  in  Tuscany  notwithsUinding  all  the  sovereign's  care, 
e8i>ecially  amongst  the'  feudal  nobility,  a  class  of  which  he  was 
wisely  jealous,  and  resolved  to  suppress.  By  a  law  of  1749  both 
persons  and  g(X)d3  of  feudal  lords  were  made  civilly  and  crimi- 
nallv  amenable  to  the  same  legal  powers  as  other  men,  but  by 
a  strange  anomaly  or  oversight,  the  privilege  of  nominating  a 
vicar  to  represent  them  as  judge  in  their  own  territorial  courts 
was  left  untouched  :  it  followed  that  in  all  those  cases  where  the 
lord  was  a  party,  therefore  his  deputy  could  not  fairly  preside, 
and  the  royal  vicar  to  whose  government  such  fiefs  belonged 
necessarily  judged  the  cause.  But  in  this  officer  s  absence  the 
feudal  vicar  became  his  surrogate  as  well  as  the  lord's  deputy, 
and  thence  apparently  some  strange  incongruities  and  probably 
much  injustice  ensued;  because  it  must  have  happened  that  in 
cases  where  the  chief  was  a  party,  although  the  vicar  could  not 
decently  judge  in  his  feudal  capacity  he  might  do  so  as  surro- 
f»ate  to  the  crown.  As  this  could  no  longer  be  tolerated,  a 
circular  of  Februar)*   1780  altogether  abolished  the  practice 


without  any  consideration  for  barbarian  rights  vested  interests, 
or  ancient  feudal  privileges. 

Yet  it  was  not  the  regions  of  antiquity  and  barbarism  alone 
which  threw  up  such  weeds  ;  the  recently-cleared  and  planted 
soil  of  the  communities,  the  work  of  enlightened  philosophy, 
was  already,  as  we  have  seen,  producing  some  no.xious  shoots  ; 
and  tricks  and  cunning  and  dishonest  actions  soon  began  to  per- 
vade the  election  and  administration  of  municipal  assemblies. 
But  as  this  was  natural,  a  circular  of  March  1780  directed 
the  attention  of  all  '*  Giusdicenti"  and  chancellors  of  communi- 
ties to  the  subject,  which  even  thus  early  had  illegalized  some 
municipal  proceedings  and  vitiated  many  public  acts.  Nor  was 
such  conduct  limited  to  corporate  bodies,  for  the  relaxation  of  the 
debtors'  act  and  partial  abolition  of  personal  arrest  had  already 
encouraged  bad  men  to  practise  deceptions  by  concealing  their 
property  or  conveying  it  to  a  tliird  party,  and  using  similar 
expedients  to  defraud  their  creditors.  To  prevent  this,  all  such 
offenders  were  ordered  by  a  decree  of  the  twenty-seventh  of 
March  1780  to  be  criminally  prosecuted  by  the  crown  as  cheats 
and  swindlers,  in  addition  to  the  creditors'  suit. 

Amongst  the  older  abuses  of  Florentine  government,  either 
law  or  custom  had  established  at  various  times  and  on  particular 
occasions,  an  unregulated  mass  of  fees  in  every  court;  all  on  the 
unjust  and  mistaken  principle  of  putting  the  whole  burden  of 
justice  on  litigants,  a  principle  that  favours  riches  at  the  ex- 
pense of  poverty,  while  with  insulting  gravity  it  declares  that 
"  Tlie  law  is  open  to  ally  Leopold  retained  the  principle, 
but  not  being  quite  convinced  of  its  just  application,  partially 
reformed  the  grievance  by  publishing  a  shigle  scale  of  fees 
for  every  court  of  civil  jurisdiction  in  Florence.  A  law  of 
1578,  and  two  of  1580,  subsequently  continued  by  others,  were, 
with  all  the  characteristic  vitality  of  oppression,  still  in  activity, 
and  still  compelled  the  Coloni  of  the  Florentine  contado 
and  district,  to  keep  in  repair  by  forced  labour  all  the  ditches 
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that  skirted  both  high  and  hye-roads,  after  the  manner  of 
"  Comandate :  "  this  in  addition  to  their  fair  proportion  of 
pul)lic  burdens  was  in  fact  a  heavy  load  of  personal  slavery, 
which  was  now  abolished  altogether  and  the  task  thrown  upon 
neighlKDuring  landowners.  Still  unrelaxing  in  the  cause  of 
poverty  Leopold  about  the  same  time  gave  further  relief  to 
the  poor  inhabitants  of  Valdinievole  by  dividing  them  into 
four  classes,  assisting  each  to  build  small  stone  cottages 
instead  of  tho  wretched  mud  hovels  Avhich  they  previously 
inhabited  :  to  the  first  class  one  quarter  of  the  expense  was 
repaid,  to  the  second  seventy  crowns,  to  the  third  a  hundred ; 
but  every  expense  for.  the  fourth  class  was  voluntarily  incurred 
by  the  crown,  as  being  too  poor  to  build  and  yet  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  miserable  dwellings  hi  marshy  unwholesome 
places.  The  establishment  of  municipal  self-government  at 
Siena  followed  this  beneficence,  but  the  cro\vning  measure  of 
the  year  was  Leopold's  code  of  criminal  law,  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  Beccarias  philosophy  by  no  uncongenial  mind,  and, 
considering  times  and  circumstances,  one  of  the  most  honour- 
able monuments  ever  erected  for  the  use  of  existing  generations 
and  the  admiration  of  posterity. 

From  the  moment  of  his  accession  the  investigation  and 
reform  of  criminal  law  became  one  of  Leopold's  most  anxious 
duties  and  was  continued  through  the  greater  part  of  his  reign : 
he  soon  perceived  that  it  was  not  only  too  severe,  but  gene- 
rally founded  on  maxims  only  current  during  the  turbulence 
of  darker  ages  and  the  worst  periods  of  Roman  decay,  but  par- 
ticularly unsuited  to  the  altered  circumstances  of  Tuscany 
and  the  existing  character  of  her  people.  He  accordingly 
began  by  occasional  mitigations,  by  periodical  instructions,  and 
special  edicts,  to  temper  its  rigour;  virtually  and  gradually 
abolishing  death,  torture,  and  other  penalties  disproportioned 
to  the  crimes  they  were  intended  to  correct,  until  at  last  by 
a  searching  investigation  and  the  support  of  experience  he 
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was  enabled  to  accompHsh  a  complete  revolution  in  criminal 
jurisprudence.     He  had  remarked  that  moderate  but  prompt 
and  certain  punishment,  strict  attention  to  prevent  crime,  and 
immediate  trial,  instead  of  increasing  transgressors  had  ma- 
terially diminished  smaller  offences  and  made  those  of  an 
atrocious  character  comparatively  rare ;  therefore  it  was  resolved 
not  to  defer  the  complete  reconstruction  of  such  laws  :  by  these 
the  pain  of  death  was  to  be  formally  abolished  as  unnecessary 
to  the  objects  of  society ;  the  use  of  torture  utterly  suppressed ; 
the  confiscation  of  property,  which  wronged  innocence  without 
alarming  guilt,  prohibited;  and  a  long  list  of  crimes  called 
high  treason,  {'' Lesa  Maesta')  invented  in  wicked  times  by  a 
refinement  of  cruelty,  banished  from  out  the  land.     Having 
finally  completed  his  labours  by  proportioning  punishments  to 
crimes,  but  making  them  inevitable ;  Leopold  published  his 
famous  criminal  code  on  the  thirtieth  of  November  1786,  to 
the  sui-prise  and  admiration  of  every  state  in  Europe.     All 
criminal  prosecutions  were  to  be  thenceforth  commenced  by 
the  public  accuser  ("  QuerelanU  Publico ")  or  the  aggrieved 
party  through  him,  the  latter  becoming  liable  to  prosecution 
for  calunmy  if  the  accused  were  innocent,  but  the  "  Querelante  " 
only  became  obnoxious  to  law  if  the  name  of  his  informant 
were  concealed.    Criminal  cases  were  to  be  prosecuted  ex  officio, 
whether  the  plaintiff  were  steady  or  not,  except  some  of  a 
more  personal  nature  such  as  fraud,  petty-larceny,  seduction, 
rape  and  adultery;   but  even  in  these  if  the  offender  were 
notorious  the  several  courts  were  bound  to  watch  him  as  a 
suspicious  character.    A  law  of  1 679  which  left  the  accused  free 
to  make  oath  or  not  in  matters  that  affected  himself,  was  now 
extended  to  a  prohibition  against  swearing  on  any  subject  likely 
to  affect  his  own  cause  or  the  character  of  others,  even  though 
they  should  be  his  accomplices  in  crime,  or  that  he  should 
demand  to  be  put  on  oath  for  self-justification.     The  oath  pre- 
viously taken  by  all  plaintiffs  when  complaints  were  laid  before 
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the  "  Querelante,"  also  ceased ;  because  the  punishment  that 
would  inevitably  follow  a  proved  calumny  was  considered  suf- 
ficient check :  witnesses  against  a  prisoner  were  equally  exempt 
from  oaths,  unless  the  latter  demanded  it  after  reading  a  copy 
of  his  own  process.  Thus  the  evidence  of  witnesses,  each 
Hable  to  be  sworn  at  any  moment,  was  deemed  equal  to 
that  given  under  oath,  and  in  cases  of  outlawry  {''Processi 
ContumacinW)  these  unsworn  depositions  were  always  to  be 
deemed  sufficient :  the  judge  was  moreover  bound  to  inform 
witnesses  that  all  laws  human  and  divine  forbid  man  or  woman 
to  give  false  testimony  or  declare  themselves  ignorant  of  what 
they  knew,  and  that  they  might  at  any  time  be  summoned 
to  attest  by  oath  the  truth  of  their  forthcoming  declarations. 
But  the  whole  juratory  system,  as  diminishing  that  reverence  due 
to  the  name  of  God  and  becoming  contemned  and  useless  from 
frequent  repetition,  ceased  in  almost  every  case ;  and  even  where 
retained,  a  grave  admonition  from  the  bench  was  always  to  pre- 
cede any  administration  of  oaths :  they  were  moreover  not  to 
be  effected  by  the  trivial  mockery  of  touching  a  book,  but  by 
solemn  acts  of  genuflexion  before  the  crucifix.  The  accused 
instead  of  beijig  compelled  to  examine  adverse  witnesses  with- 
out having  either  seen  or  "heard  their  evidence,  according  to 
ancient  custom,  had  now  a  copy  of  the  prosecution,  which  was 
also  published,  and  time  allowed  for  him  to  cross-examine  the 
witnesses  as  he  pleased  touching  their  evidence,  but  without 
prejudice  to  other  parties. 

In  those  cases  where  punishment  only  amounted  to  pecu- 
niary fines  the  accused  could  not  be  arrested  until  cited  to 
appear,  and  then  //  requisite,  be  imprisoned ;  but  only  for  the 
shortest  possible  period  consistent  with  justice  and  the  necessary 
discovery  of  truth,  after  which  he  was  to  be  liberated  on  bail : 
yet  if  he  refused  to  appear  on  two  citations  force  was  used  and 
the  prisoner  brought  into  court  at  his  own  expense.  If  the 
crime  involved  corporal  punishment  the  issuing  of  a  writ  was 
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left  to  the  judge's  discretion,  but  with  strict  injunctions  against 
any  inconsiderate  use  of  it,  especially  when  the  penalty  of 
imprisonment  was  alone  incurred.  The  power  of  admitting 
persons  to  bail  when  demanded  was  also  left  discretionary  with 
tlie  judge  if  hard  labour  or  any  milder  punishment  followed 
conviction ;  in  all  other  cases  the  expediency  of  granting  such 
demands  was  to  be  decided  by  an  open  inquiry  into  facts  or 
on  some  other  public  expediency. 

Witnesses  were  now  no  longer  to  be  tried  for  refusing  to  give 
evidence  on  points  of  which  they  were  presumed  to  be  cognizant 
unless  the  existence  of  that  knowledge  were  fully  ascertained  ; 
and  no  stricter  incarceration  or  any  greater  severity  was  to  be 
inflicted  even  if  the  concealment  of  such  evidence  were  legally 
proved. 

In  those  cases  where  the  prisoner's  confinement  during  trial 
became  necessary,  all  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  were  never- 
theless to  be  confronted  with  him,  and  the  same  publicity  upheld 
between  two  accomplices  unless  the  judge  in  either  of  these 
cases  should  see  good  reason  to  the  contrary :  the  latter  was 
bound  eX'officio  to  assist  the  accused  either  in  summoning 
witnesses  or  procuring  any  other  means  of  proof  that  he 
demanded  as  necessary  to  his  justification,  and  in  such  cases 
witnesses  were  subject  to  a  fine  for  non-attendance. 

The  admission  of  presumptive  proofs  {''  Privilegiati'^)  was 
prohibited  on  the  principle  that  as  they  were  always  irregular 
they  would  consequently  be  unjust,  and  therefore  inadmissible 
in  every  case,  even  the  most  atrocious ;  because  in  every  criminal 
affair  the  truth  should  be  reached  by  similar  means,  and  if  this 
sort  of  proof  were  not  considered  sufficient  in  one  case  neither 
could  it  be  so  considered  in  another.  Presumptive  evidence 
may  approach  near  but  can  never  demonstrate  the  truth,  where- 
fore it  is  better  that  guilt  should  escape  than  innocence  suffer 
from  its  imperfection  :  it  is  hard  even  for  an  unbiassed  man  to 
say  where  doubt  ends  and  certainty  begins;  and  how  easily  may 
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the  line  of  separation  be  shifted  up  or  down  in  the  mind  of  a 
biassed  one!  Presumptive  proof  was  consequently  excluded 
from  the  Leopoldine  code. 

The  then  existing  law  of  taking  a  father's  evidence  against 
his  son,  a  husband's  against  a  mie,  or  brothers  and  sisters 
against  each  other,  was  confirmed,  and  extended  so  as  not  even 
to  allow  judges  the  privilege  of  applying  for  a  royal  dispensa- 
tion except  in  those  cases  enumerated  in  the  law  against  murder 
besides  some  other  exceptions.  The  judges  were  commanded  to 
accelerate  all  trials,  especially  those  of  imprisoned  persons,  which 
were  to  take  place  of  any  other  business  ;  and  also  to  bear  con- 
stantly in  mind  that  imprisonment  before  trial  was  for  security 
not  punishment,  therefore  to  be  marked  by  gentleness,  and 
still  more  so  in  the  confinement  of  witnesses  or  merely  sus- 
pected persons :  all  this  was  forbidden  under  severe  penalties  at 
the  sovereign's  will,  and  verj-  strict  regulations  were  consequently 
made  about  prison  discipline,  frequent  visiting  by  the  judges 
being  most  rigidly  enjoined.  They  were  also  warned  that  a 
verbal  process  before  trial  had  no  object  but  to  verify  an  alleged 
fact  by  the  most  expeditious  and  simple  means,  and  those  the 
least  inconvenient  to  the  accused,  wherefore  they  were  ordered 
to  attend  diligently  to  the  defence  of  and  charges  against  the 
latter,  whether  present  or  not,  omitting  all  ceremonies,  which 
in  such  preliminary  proceedings  are  mere  empty  forms. 

Although  every  criminal  case  was  to  go  before  its  peculiar  tri- 
bunal, yet  if  proceedings  happened  by  mistake  to  commence  in 
another  they  were  still  valid,  and  the  proper  court  could, 
without  roytJ  permission,  carry  on  the  process  as  if  begun 
there  so  tliat  no  plea  of  incompetency  could  be  alleged,  every 
court  being  authorized  to  continue  the  trial  however  erro- 
neously commenced,  unless  the  prisoner  demanded  a  removal, 
which  was  nevertheless  optional  with  the  judge.  Before  any 
sentence  of  outlawry  could  be  passed  the  culprit  was  to  be 
cited  three  times  with  an  intenal  of  eight  days  between  each. 
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and  any  neglect  of  this  form  made  the  judge  liable  to  suspen- 
sion. It  had  previously  been  a  custom  to  take  the  absence, 
Hight,  or  concealment  of  accused  persons  as  confessions  of 
crimes;  but  by  Leopold's  code  these  were  considered  mere 
symptoms,  only  to  be  noticed  along  with  other  proofs:  the 
ancient  practice  was  deemed  erroneous  and  unjust,  because  pure 
apprehension  of  a  public  trial  might  cause  an  innocent  but 
weak  person  so  to  act,  wherefore  all  proceedings  were  to  be 
conducted  precisely  as  if  in  the  accused's  presence,  fourteen 
days'  respite  being  still  allowed  for  appearance  and  defence  after 
sentence  given :  if  he  came  before  that  time  it  was  to  be  deemed 
as  in  obedience  to  the  first  summons,  and  the  sentence  was  imme- 
diately suspended,  the  prisoner  being  again  free  to  take  any 
steps  for  self-defence  :  all  suspicion  caused  by  non-appearance 
then  melted  legally  away,  a  new  trial  under  more  favourable 
auspices  being  instantly  commenced :  but  if  such  contumacy 
were  continued,  judgment  still  remained  in  force  to  prevent 
any  plea  of  prescription  from  acting  as  a  bar  to  its  execution, 
although  passed  in  the  offender's  absence :  when  the  punish- 
ment was  pecmiiar)%  six  months'  respite  instead  of  fourteen 
days  were  allowed  in  addition  to  all  other  indulgences. 

In  those  cases  involving  corporal  punishment  accused  persons 
were  still  more  gently  treated ;  for  both  time  and  sentence 
became  suspended,  and  at  whatever  period  the  offender  came 
into  court,  whether  by  legal  capture  or  self-delivery,  he  was  in- 
stantly admitted  to  a  new  trial  and  the  former  sentence  con- 
firmed or  annulled  as  might  be  deemed  expedient.  If  a  culprit 
were  still  absent  at  the  expiration  of  three  months,  the  plaintiff 
as  a  matter  of  individual  justice  could  enforce  sentence  on  the 
goods,  and  even  if  possible,  on  the  person  of  his  injurer,  unless 
the  latter  could  prove  that  such  a  course  would  exceed  all 
reasonable  bounds  of  indemnity. 

Confiscation  of  property  so  often  and  so  cruelly  executed  in 
Tuscany,  not  only  for  crimes  that  by  an  odious,  and  as  it  were 
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convulsive  straining,  were  forced  witliin  the  bounds  of  high 
treason ;  but  sometimes  for  the  simple  breach  of  revenue  and 
custom-house  law ;  introduced  only  by  tyrants  to  enrich  the  trea- 
sury, and  not  for  public  advantage  ;  was  now  utterly  condemned 
as  unmodified  tyranny  and  an  unjust  appropriation  of  others' 
property  by  government.  It  was  described  as  a  detestable 
punishment  that  in  most  cases  only  crushed  a  wretched  but 
innocent  family  already  bruised  by  misfortune,  and  shamed  by 
the  guilt  of  one  to  whom  it  looked  for  example  and  support ;  or 
else  as  damning  the  guiltless  heirs  of  the  offender,  who  might 
be  infants,  nay  even  unborn  when  the  crime  was  committed ! 
As  such  it  was  at  once  annihilated,  even  as  a  penalty  for  the 
most  heinous  crimes  that  could  ever  become  obnoxious  to  legal 
correction  in  Tuscany. 

Another  no  less  just  and  benevolent  provision  of  this  code 
was  that  for  compensation,  not  only  to  sufferers  from  others' 
crime,  but  also  to  those  who  by  peculiar  circumstances  or  some 
other  combination  of  events  might  become  exposed  without 
any  person's  fault  to  a  criminal  prosecution,  and  be  unjustly 
detained  in  prison  with  injured  means  and  tarnished  reputation: 
these  amends  were  to  be  publicly  declared  by  the  judge,  their 
amount  determined,  aiid  payment  made  from  a  fund  expressly 
created  for  tliis  purpose  out  of  the  accunmlated  fines  of  all 
Tuscany.  This  expression  of  public  justice  was  considered  as 
an  indispensable  duty  of  government,  not  second  even  to  the 
prevention,  prosecution,  and  punishment  of  crime.  Leopold 
moreover  denounced  as  intolerably  absurd  the  barbarous  custom 
of  enriching  treasuries  by  pecuniary  mulcts  for  crimes  merit- 
ing a  far  heavier  punishment  and  therefore  suppressed  it. 

All  secret  evidence,  though  previously  allowed  to  be  taken 
by  judges,  and  although  of  a  trifling  nature,  or  even  when  tend- 
ing to  prevent  subsequent  disorder,  was  absolutely  prohibited 
by  the  new  code,  unless  accused  persons  were  instantly  furnished 
with  it  and  full  opportunity  given  for  their  denial  of  these  charges 
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before  a  magistrate.  In  places  unprovided  with  a  regular 
advocate  for  the  poor,  counsel  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  court, 
a  copy  of  all  proceedings  delivered  to  him,  and  free  intercourse 
permitted  with  the  prisoner,  who  even  in  solitary  confinement 
was  allowed  to  cross-examine  eveiy  adverse  witness.  Leopold 
was  early  disgusted  at  the  horrible  facility  with  which  Medician 
laws  inflicted  death  for  trifling  crimes,  and  as  a  disciple  of 
Beccaria  believed  that  the  real  ends  of  punishment  were  com- 
pensation for  injuries,  the  correction  of  offenders  (whose  refor- 
mation as  children  of  the  state  ought  never  to  be  despaired  of) 
security  to  the  public  that  convicted  felons  should  not  be  left 
at  liberty  to  repeat  crime  ;  and  finally  the  deterring  of  others 
from  it  by  public  example.  He  believed  that  government  was 
bound  to  punish  offenders  in  a  way  most  likely  to  unite  the 
greatest  efficiency  with  the  least  personal  pain ;  and  experience 
had  taught  him  that  this  was  better  accomplished  by  hard 
labour  than  deprivation  of  life  ;  that  being  a  lasting  example, 
this  a  momentaiy  subject  of  terror  on  the  confines  of  pity; 
yet  tending  to  harden  the  heart  and  often  adding  fire  to  ferocity ; 
without  even  a  hope  of  the  criminal's  reformation,  or  any 
opportunity  being  given  if  so  inclined.  Leopold  deeming  so 
rigorous  a  code  unfitted  to  the  milder  character  of  that  age, 
and  especially  to  Tuscany,  wiped  off  the  stain  of  blood  from 
his  law-table  i  and  with  it  every  appendage  of  its  former 
existence.  Everybody  by  virtue  of  then  existing  laws  might  kill, 
even  with  a  promise  of  reward,  any  reputed  robber  who  had 
been  condemned,  although  absent,  for  capital  crimes ;  and  by  a 
law  called  the  ''  Compendio''  of  1037,  all  Tuscan  subjects 
were  commanded  to  pursue  and  kill  those  who  had  been  pub- 
licly accused  of  murder  or  other  specified  crimes,  although  they 
had  never  been  tried,  but  tcere  only  suspected  of  being  guilty  I 
After  the  destruction  of  these  bloody  records  the  mitigated  but 
certain  punishment  of  hard  labour  in  chains  during  life,  was 
substituted,  and  without  a  hope  of  pardon  or  pity  for  such  crimes 
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as  had  been  previously  visited  with  death  and  torture  for  men  : 
and  women  could  now  only  be  sentenced  to  perpetual  confine- 
ment in  a  workhouse,  {''Ergastulo  ")  even  for  the  greatest  crimes 
against  society.  Branding  with  a  hot  iron,  a  punishment  intro- 
duced in  1750  (as  if  the  Medician  laws  were  too  lenient  and 
their  penalties  too  few)  was  now  abolished  along  with  mutila- 
tion of  limbs,  and  also  the  Corda,  a  torture  already  noticed  ; 
besides  which  everj'  gibbet,  gallows,  and  instrument  of  torment, 
the  bloody  relics  of  a  bloody  race,  were  publicly  destroyed  in 
front  of  the  Bargello 's  prison  at  i'lorence. 

The  new  punishments  were  tines,  private  whipping,  impri- 
sonment for  one  year,  expulsion  from  the  I'odesteria  and  three 
miles  round  it,  or  from  the  vicariate  and  live  miles  round,  con- 
finement at  Volterra  and  within  that  territory,  banishment  to 
the  Maremma,  and  finally  exile  from  Tuscany  for  all  vagrants, 
calumniatoi-s,  charlatans,  foreign  mendicants,  strangei's  in  gene- 
ral, and  king's  evidence  :  also  the  pillorj'  with  and  without  exile, 
public  flogging,  the  same  on  an  ass's  back,  public  labour  for 
males  in  proportion  to  their  crime,  during  various  periods  from 
five  to  twenty  yeai-s,  and  in  capital  cases  for  life  :  in  the  latter, 
besides  the  usual  iron  ring  and  double  chain  the  convicts 
were  to  be  dressed  in  a  particular  colour  and  form,  to  go  bare- 
foot, be  employed  in  the  most  difficult  disagreeable  and 
laborious  tiisks,  and  have  a  label  on  their  back  expressing  the 
nature  of  their  crime,  with  the  words  "  Ultimo  SujrpUzio  " 
superadded.  Women  were  to  be  confined  for  various  periods 
in  the  House  of  Correction  from  one  year  to  the  duration  of 
life  ;  their  hair  was  to  be  cut  otT  and  a  label  similar  to  that  of 
male  convicts  attached  to  those  condemned  to  the  greatest 
punishment. 

In  addition  to  these  tliere  were  about  eighteen  crimes  that 
involved  a  public  exposure  of  offendei*s  previous  to  execution  of 
the  sentence  :  but  considering  the  deeds  of  men  as  exclusivelv 
personal,  and  the  relatives  of  a  culprit  not  responsible  for  his 
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actions  either  morally  or  legally,  Leopold  forbad  that  such 
connexions  should  be  contemptuously  regarded  or  any  dishonour 
attached  to  them  merely  because  one  of  the  family  had  dis- 
graced himself;  on  the  contrary  he  urged  their  being  treated 
with  all  the  respect  due  to  their  own  situation  and  character. 
Even  when  a  culprit  had  undergone  his  sentence  he  was  to  be 
considered  as  purified  and  regenerate,  in  no  way  infamous,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  deprived  of  the  means  of  rejoining  society, 
or  even  to  have  those  means  diminished  or  made  too  difficult ; 
he  desired  that  they  might  be  received  like  repentant  prodigals 
and  welcomed  back  to  the  community.  Such  benevolent  legis- 
lation might  direct  thought  but  could  never  dissipate  sus- 
picion or  influence  that  public  opinion  by  which  great  offenders 
must,  after  all,  be  judged.  With  much  tlie  same  tone  of  feel- 
ing, or  perhaps  of  abstract  reasoning,  Leopold  declared  that 
common  executioners  of  public  justice  were  also  respectable,  and 
any  opinion  to  the  contrary  an  error  at  variance  with  every  real 
principle  of  society :  they  were  public  servants  like  the  rest, 
requisite  to  the  preservation  of  peace  and  good  order  in  the 
community,  and  not  necessarily  disreputable  in  consequence  of 
their  employment :  but  here  again  public  feeling  would  overrule 
his  sentiments.  While  the  disturbance  of  religious  congrega- 
tions and  the  inculcation  of  opinions  contraiy  to  the  catholic 
faith  had  rigorous  treatment  because  they  tended  ti  ruffle  the 
surface  of  society,  blasphemy  was  corrected  with  a  milder 
hand  ;  experience  had  proved  it  to  proceed  in  most  cases  from 
ignorance,  a  disordered  intellect,  some  sudden  ebullition,  or 
excess  in  wine ;  and  very  seldom  from  any  real  wish  to  insult 
rehgion  or  the  Deity  :  wherefore  simple  imprisonment  was 
deemed  a  sufficient  punishment,  unless  the  crime  were  formally 
and  heretically  repeated. 

All  those  la^vs  whose  tyrannic  and  protean  character  had  so 
varied  the  crime  of  high  treason,  were  abrogated  as  inadmissible 
to  the  code  of  any  well-regulated  society,  and  along  with  them 
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was  dissolved  the  legal  notion  of  guilt  being  attacbed  to  actions 
not  in  themselves  morally  criminal,  but  only  made  so  in  these 
treasonable  cases  to  suit  the  desires  of  princes.  Every  attempt 
therefore  against  the  security  liberty  or  tranquillity  of  goveni- 
nient  was  by  tliis  code  to  be  considered  merely  as  a  public 
outrage  and  so  punished  according  to  the  ordinary  course  of  jus- 
tice; but  libels  and  public  slander  against  government  or  the 
prince  and  his  ministers  (except  insults  to  judges  on  the  bench) 
were  deemed  more  worthy  of  contempt  than  castigation,  where- 
fore an  admonition  to  the  offender  from  some  high  function- 
ary, and  a  reprimand  for  what  had  occurred  were  the  only 
corrections.  But  insults  ottered  to  magistrates  in  tlie  execution 
of  their  duty  were  severely  punished,  and  with  the  addition  of  a 
public  apology  ;  while  on  the  other  hand  judicial  miscon- 
duct in  any  public  officer,  especially  towards  minors,  widows, 
and  other  unfortunate  persons,  was  to  be  punished  as  a  public 
outrage  and  denounced  by  this  code  as  the  greatest  injur)'  that 
could  be  committed  either  against  society  or  the  sovereign  who 
protected  it. 

Public  ciilunmy  by  public  functionaries  was  also  denounced 
jis  not  only  injurious  to  the  calumniated  but  as  deceiving  and 
damaging  the  reputation  of  government,  the  end  of  which,  being 
an  impartial  administration  of  justice,  was  defeated  and  remained 
unaccomplished  when  any  individual  dared  to  make  use  of  the 
powers  intrusted  to  him  as  instruments  for  liis  own  iniquity. 
Any  persons  therefore  whether  in  a  public  or  private  capacity, 
including  the  Public  accxuser,  who  made  false  declarations, 
reports,  or  complaints  against  another,  was  to  be  publicly 
whipped  and  banished  for  ever  from  the  state,  whetlier  the 
false  accusation  were  of  a  crime  that  exposed  the  accused  to  a 
lesser  punishment  or  not ;  and  the  severity  of  tliis  sentence 
might  be  augmented  at  the  court's  discretion  even  to  hard 
labour  for  life,  and  also  be  extended  to  every  instigator  and 
witness  of  the  falsehood. 


II 


Excepting  manslaughter  all  homicides  were  considered  as 
crimes  of  the  deepest  dye,  and  after  one  hour's  exposure  in  the 
pillory  such  criminals  were  removed  to  perpetual  chains  and 
labour ;  but  death  from  sudden  quarrel  or  self-defence  was  dealt 
with  according  to  circumstances  at  the  court  s  discretion. 

Public  officers  who  inflicted  death  in  arresting  accused  per- 
sons or  delinquents  were  liable  to  the  '*  Ultimo  Supplizio''  with- 
out mitigation,  except  in  cases  of  resistance,  the  amount  of 
wliich  was  to  be  duly  estimated  in  court. 

Miscarriages  if  purposely  etFected  came  under  the  law  of  mur- 
der, both  principal  and  accomplice  being  deemed  equally  guilty, 
but  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  more  lightly  punished. 

Wounding  with  offensive  arms  subjected  the  transgressor  to 
a  penalty  extending  from  mere  corporal  punishment  up  to 
public  labour,  and  if  with  a  deadly  intent,  to  the  latter  alone  : 
the  infliction  of  wounds  or  hurts  without  using  any  weapon 
was  subjected  to  fmes  ranging  from  "26  to  200  lire,  or  from 
175.  to  nearly  7/.  English.  Verbal  expressions  tending  to 
injure  character  were  at  the  plaintiff's  request  to  be  compen- 
sated by  line  and  public  recantation  ;  but  if  written,  by  impri- 
sonment confinement  or  exile.  Petty  larceny  ('*  Furto  Sem- 
plice'')  if  under  about  l'2l.  sterling  was  not  capital,  there- 
fore subject  to  milder  punishment  than  hard  labour,  but  if 
above  this  sum  it  incurred  that  penalty  for  a  period  ranging 
from  three  to  twenty  years  according  to  the  importance  of  the 
theft.  In  burglary,  robbery  by  false  keys,  domestic  thefts, 
breach  of  trust,  embezzlement  of  public  money,  robbery  at  fires, 
at  the  falling  of  houses,  and  at  shipwrecks,  a  loss  of  25  crowns 
or  about  0/.  English  was  sufficient  to  condemn  any  trans- 
gressor to  public  labour*.  Violence  which  did  not  exceed 
simple  extortion  or  injustice,  was  punished  by  public  labour, 

•  Tlie  price  of  fine  cold  this  year  was     after  1758  were  valued  at    13  Lire, 
107  Lire,   6   Soldi,  and   8  Denari    or    19^  PatUif    their   weight    being 
per  ounce   at   tho   Florentine  mint ;     69-81  grains, 
and   Roman    sequins  coined   in  and 
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only  when  the  loss  amounted  to  more  than  50  lire  or  about 
II.  13«.  id.  sterling;  but  for  robbciy  with  violence  or  on  the 
liighway,  especially  with  olVensivc  weapons,  public  labour  even 
tu  the  last  degree  was  awarded  if  the  value  reached  10  lire 
or  Tw.  Mt/. 

Church  robbery  came  under  the  class  of  burglaries ;  but  pre- 
meditated frauil '-,  forgery  f,  (Ushonest  administration,  andfrau 
thdont  bankruptcy  I,  were  all  considered  as  grand  larceny^. 
The  crime  of  swindling  occupies  iivc  urticlcs  of  Leopold's 
criminal  code  and  was  declared  an  evil  for  which  ( xisting  laws, 
from  misconception  misobsen'ance  or  elusion,  were  not  a  sutVi- 
cient  remedy ;  the  consequence  was  impunity  for  vice,  ruin  of 
families  nud  universal  injury  to  the  commoiiwealtli.  The  legal 
detinitiou  of  a  swindler j)  by  Leopold  was  one  who  under  pre- 
tence of  lending  money  gave  anything  but  the  current  coin : 
or  one  who  lent  jewels,  furniture,  and  otlirr  .^oods  instead, 
making  the  borrower  his  debtor  for  their  assuin<'d  and  asserted 
money  value  in  cash,  and  therefore  for  a  sum  beyond  the  real 
value  received ;  wherefore  to  supply  his  instiuit  necessity  the 
latter  wits  compelled  to  sell  them  for  what  ho  could  get  and 
l)erhaps  to  the  verj'  person  who  had  imposed  upon  him :  the 
penalty  was  forfeiture  of  the  debt  with  corporal  punishment  or 
hard  labour,  according  to  circumstances. 

Incendiaries  whether  fraudulent  or  malicious  were  doomed 
to  public  labour  for  a  time,  or  for  life,  nccording  to  actual  loss 
or  the  risk  tliat  they  occasioned  :  but  lires  through  mere  negli- 
gence drew  down  the  lighter  pains  of  continenicnt  or  exile, 
unless  the  damage  were  trilling,  when  the  occurrence  was  to 
be  considered  in  the  nature  of  a  mere  civil  olVence. 

For  facilitating  the  recovery  of  damages  done  to  property  5 
this  code  devotes  five  articles,  amongst  which  the  line  for  killing 
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a  pigeon  was  ten  crowns,  but  if  a  dovecot  were  entered  it  be- 
came a  theft. 

The  falsification  of  writings,  either  public  or  private,  was 
visited  l.y  pains,  from  atllictive  eorjiorul  punishment  to  twenty 
ycar:5ui' public  labour,  according  to  the  nature  and  circumstances 
of  each  particular  case. 

Coiners  of  false  money,  previously  visited  with  the  punish- 
ment of  high-treason,  were  in  tliis  code  considered  as  guilty  of 
grand  larceny  and  seiit<  need  to  hard  labour  for  a  time  or  per- 
IJCtually,  as  tlie  ease  might  be,  and  all  buyers  .>r  utleix>rs  of  false 
or  clipped  coin  becaiiK^  «>l)noxious  to  the  same  punishment. 

Higamy,  adultery,  and  other  infamous  crimes  were  subject  to 
the  sever(Nt  penalties  for  men,  and  twenty  years  of  labour  in 
the  house  ol  correction  for  women:  incest  amongst  nearest 
relations  was  visited  by  ten  years'  hard  labour  for  males  and 
half  that  periled  for  f(>iiiales ;  liut  when  this  crime  occurred 
amongst  uncles,  aunts,  nej)he\vs,  nicers,  and  iirst  cousins  sen- 
t.  ii.v  was  left  to  the  judg(3's  discretion  for  any  punishment 
short  of  public  lahour;  and  juiy  sexual  intercourse  between 
.lews  and  Chi'istians  was  under  the  same  penalties  altogether 
prohihited  ! 

Seduction  was  sul.jcctcd  to  a  fine  of  about  five  pounds  and 
the  expense  of  child-birth  ;  rape  to  neariy  nine  pounds  besides 
a  permanent  provision  or  marriage  for  the  injured  party ;  and 
if  preceded  by  a  verbal  or  written  declaration  or  promise  of 
marriage  the  judge  was  authorized  to  pronounce  it  valid,  and 
condcnni  the  violator  to  live  years"  imprisonment  at  Volterra 
on  his  refusal  to  complete  the  ceremony  :  but  should  the  woman 
decline  marriage  due  provision  was  nevertheless  to  be  made  for 
licr  by  the  culprit,  and  his  non-appearance  deprived  him  of 
every  grace  and  benefit  accorded,  as  already  mentioned,  to 
accused  persons  ;  wherefore  he  became  an  outlaw. 

The  punishment  of  rape,  with  violence,  was  public  labour  for 
life  or  a  shorter  period,  according  to  its  nature ;  but  such  crimes 
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when  committed  ou  the  females  of  any  family,  or  on  those 
women  under  the  master  of  a  family's  protection,  were  by  a  law 
of  17o4  made  liable  to  the  penalty  of  public  labour  although 
no  violence  were  used,  and  also  when  similarly  committed  ou 
n  person  under  age  ;  but  if  not  completed,  banishment  or  con- 
lincmcnt  were  the  consequence.  Pimps  were  chastised  by 
public  tlog.c^ing  on  the  back  of  an  ass  and  limited  exile,  but  for 
the  second  offence  hard  labour  or  the  house  of  correction  :  with 
more  severity  towards  domestic  servants,  relations,  or  any  other 
person  intrusted  with  the  care  of  females  ;  and  still  greater 
rigour  if  a  virgin  were  seduced;  but  most  of  all  when  violence 
was  superadded,  or  that  the  victim  had  not  reached  a  mar- 
nageable  age. 

The  law  of  17o7  against  carrying  arms  was  modified  by 
reducing  the  penalty  on  fire-arms  to  twenty  crowns ;  and  for  all 
other  ai-ms  except  short  weapons  or  daggcre  ten  crowns  ;  these 
were  allowed  to  be  p<issessed  but  not  worn  under  live  crowns' 
penalty  and  forfeiture  of  the  weapon  :  no  search  for  them  was 
however  permitted  unless  they  had  been  employed  offensively 
or  were  carried  expressly  to  perpetrate  a  crime ;  but  their 
presence  was  always  to  be  considered  by  the  judges  as  an 
aggravating  circumstance. 

A  simple  escape  fron\  prison  without  violence  was  not  a  legal 
offence  by  the  new  code  ;  but  an  escape  in  any  way  from  public 
labour  was  punished  by  a  re-commencement  of  the  convict  s 
whole  term  of  bondage.  Dy  the  lO.jtli  article  of  this  code  several 
penalties  attached  by  divers  old  laws  (especially  one  of  1704) 
to  smuggling  salt,  were  considerably  mitigated ;  still  the  pro- 
visions both  for  this  and  tobacco  continued  extremely  rigorous 
yet  far  more  lenient  than  any  foregoing  law ;  and  in  no  case 
was  any  search  permitted  how  clearly  soever  the  crime  of  smug- 
gling might  be  proved ;  so  that  unless  contraband  goods  were 
discovered  by  accident  not  a  person  could  be  condemned,  or 
even  prosecuted  in  a  variety  of  enumerated  cases.     The  11 0th 
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article  lays  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  if  a  culprit's  guilt,  although 
unconfessed  and  not  fully  proved  so  as  to  justify  complete  legal 
conviction,  were  yet  made  manifest  by  sufficient  indications,  the 
judge  was  empowered  to  inflict  some  extraordinary  punishment, 
not  exceeding  exile  from  the  place,  or  confinement ;  but  only 
when  strong  corroborating  circumstances  appeared  to  justify  it. 
If  the  crime  were  capital  this  punishment  could  be  extended 
to  one  of  the  smallest  degrees  of  public  labour ;  but  if  for  want 
of  proof  the  severity  of  condemnation  were  thus  diminished,  the 
criminal  was  also  to  be  spared  exposure  at  the  prison  door ; 
because  such  exposure  publicly  proclaimed  liim  guilty  of  a  crime 
that  had  not  been  satisfactorily  proved  against  him. 

This  article  besides  its  direct  infringement  of  the  27th, 
on  presumptive  proof,  is  evidently  erroneous  in  principle :  a 
prisoner  must  be  either  guilty  or  innocent  of  an  imputed  crime : 
if  guilty  he  has  a  right  to  demand  the  legal  proof  of  it  according 
to  established  forms :  if  innocent,  or  that  his  guilt  cannot  be 
proved,  he  has  an  equal  right  to  absolute  acquittal,  and  should 
have  no  modified  punishment  inflicted  merely  because  there  is 
a  sti'ong  persuasion  of  his  culpability.  If  it  were  not  considered 
fiiir  to  expose  him  to  public  obloquy  for  an  unproved  crime,  it 
was  still  less  so  to  inflict  even  a  slight  punishment  on  him 
for  one  that  the  authorities  acknowledged  he  could  not  be 
legitimately  taxed  with ;  and  yet  tliey  punish  him  for  an  offence 
of  which  they  think  it  unjust  even  to  accuse  him  publicly ! 

All  capital  crimes  were  to  be  tried  within  ten  years  from  the 
time  of  their  commission  but  not  after;  offences  under  the 
name  of  '' Malcjizie''  within  five  years:  judges  were  bound  to 
publish  their  motives  for  inflicting  arbitrary  punishment,  accord- 
ing to  the  discretionary  power  with  which  they  were  legally- 
invested,  and  make  their  reasoning  so  short  and  clear  as  to  be 
within  everybody's  comprehension :  they  were  also  to  keep  a 
record  of  these  sentences  in  their  respective  courts  along  with 
the  nature  of  the  crime  and  every  other  circumstance  that 
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influenced  their  decision  either  in  the  a*?gravation  or  diminu- 
tion of  punishment.  The  power  of  modifvin<]f  sentences  in  any 
WHV  was  tiken  awav  from  the  authorities  of  Florence  and  Siena, 
nnd  no  proposals  for  mitigating  pecuniar}^  lines  were  to  be 
thencefonvard  admissible  :  but  to  the  council  of  Florence  and 
lieutenant-geneml  of  Siena  was  continued  their  power  of  reject- 
inj?  petitions,  a!id  they  were  instructed  to  forward  those  alone 
that  prayed  for  diminution  of  afldictive  punishment,  if  considered 
deserviim  of  ro\a\  attention. 

This  imperfect .  yet  somewhat  tedious  sketch  of  Leopold's 
criminal  code  may  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  give  a  notion  of  the 
spirit  with  which  it  was  undertaken  and  accomplished;  and 
althou«4h  the  Kndishman  ninv  sr*  1:  in  vain  for  "Habeas 
C'orpus"  and  triid  by  jury,  and  tht  -.  loral  legislator  detect 
many  errors  and  omissions  in  the  details,  they  nevertheless  will 
find  consolation  and  perhaps  some  useful  lessons  in  the  bright 
spirit  of  philosophy  and  benevolence  which  enlightens  it,  a  bene- 
volence that  never  losing  sight  of  human  weakness,  furnishes 
the  accused  with  ample  means  of  defence,  and  gives  to  the 
ronvict  a  chance  of  grace  by  repentan(<\  with  the  prospect  of 
ultimate  restoration  to  society:  they  may  also  leam  a  lesson 
of  mildness  giiiteful  to  unprejudiced  nature  though  adverse  to 
long  habits  and  those  inveterate  prejudices  j^enorated  by  the 
more  Draconic  laws  of  their  own  country :  bat  above  all  they 
may  contemplate  with  some  admiration  the  unusual  spectacle 
of  an  absolute  monarch  trampling  on  ancient  errors,  sacrificing 
his  own  power  on  the  national  altar,  cutting  with  "  venturous 
edge  "  ihrough  the  prisons  of  by-gone  tyranny,  and  opening  a 
liberal  passage  to  freedom,  justice,  and  humanity.  Such  pictures 
are  rarely  to  be  seen  in  royal  cabinets,  perhaps  still  more 
seldom  in  freer  communities,  and  never  until  they  have  been 
long  called  for  by  the  voice  of  increasing  intelligence  and  pub- 
lic feeling :  for  until  lately  even  our  own  people,  as  Lord  Bacon 
declared  of  old,  were  "  so  ensnared  in  the  multitude  of  penal 


laws  that  the  execution  of  them  could  not  be  home*."  **  But," 
says  Milton,  and  his  words  may  well  apply  to  Leopold,  **  when 
complaints  are  freely  heard,  deeply  considered,  and  speedily 
reformed,  then  is  the  utmost  bound  of  civil  liberty  obtained 
thai  wise  men  look  forf." 


*  Tn  cxamininp;  the  "  Stato  de"  Del- 
ilttif"  or  State  of  Crime,  from  the 
year  17<)4  to  1781),  it  would  appear 
ih.it  ui  tllo^e  olTences  uhich  amongst 

Years  .      .    a.d.  17(J4,  17H5, 
Crimea    .         .       352,     520, 

Deducting  from  this  list  the  number  of 
simple  thefts  in  each  year  the  amount 
of  great  crinus  wouhi  be  as  follows: 
Namely,  123,  264,  227,  195,  214, 
1(>7.  Showing  an  apparent  increase 
«in  the  year  1764,  if  the  data  are  cor- 
rect :  but  as  every  crime  was  under 
Leopold  brought  to  light,  punished, 
and  recorded,  while  corruption  screened 
many  a  previous  criminal,  the  com- 
parison can  hardly  stand  ;  and  from 
17fi5  there  is  on  the  whole  a  gradual 
decrease  of  crime  with  a  Kipidly  in- 
creasing population,  except  in  17J58, 
The  nature  of  the  crimes  here  taken 
is  as  follows :  homicides  of  all  kinds, 
fratricides,  wife-murders,  rape,  seduc- 
tion, incest,  arson,  infanticide,  grand 
Lin  cny,  abortions,  robberies  with  force, 


civilized  nations  arc  accounted  moral 
crimes,  the  pro])ortion  during  the 
above-named  period  was  as  follows  :— 

1786,»    1787,  1788,  1789. 
405,       308,     338,    309. 

wounding  with  fire-arms,  &c.,  church 
robbery,  domestic  thefts,  suicides,  ^c. 
+  This  passage,  from  Milton's  "Speech 
for  unlicensed  printing"'  is  the  motto 
of  a  very  able  and  spirited  pamphlet 
on  "  The  reform  of  the  Law^'  by 
Jolin  George  Phillimore,  Esq.  (Rtdf/- 
way,  1846),  in  which  some  of  the  evils 
and  absurdities  of  our  forensic  system 
are  forcibly  concentrated  and  vividly 
portrayed  :  they  at  least  c<tfne  home 
to  the  unprofesnonal  mind  ;  but  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  high  professional 
authorities  may  also  feel  their  truth 
and  the  propriety  of  acting  on  it. 
Every  unprejudiced  person  must  wish 
that  Mr.  Phillimore  may  continue  to 
write  on  tliis  interesting  subject :  tlie 
public  at  least  will  go  with  him. 


Year  when  Leopold  published  his  Criminal  Code  of  Laws. 
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A.D.  1787. 


PETER  LEOPOLD  THE  FIRST, 

GRAND  DUKE  OP  TUSCANY. 

The  experience  of  near  twenty  years  of  laborious  application 
amidst  clashing  opinions,  professional  into  rests,  false  coadjutors, 
and  obstacles  of  every  kind,  had  finally  allowed  Leo- 
pold to  promulgate  in  due  form  his  corrected  system 
of  crimiBal  law:  it  was  still  imperfect,  and  like  all  other  attempts 
at  applying  permanent  rules  to  the  ever-changing  affairs  of  this 
planet,  required  notes  comments  and  explanations  to  adapt  it 
with  greater  ease  and  flexibility  to  the  many-coloured  relations 
of  society.  The  Grand  Duke  was  far  from  blind  to  its  faults ; 
but,  as  in  some  other  great  reforms,  he  was  content  to  establish 
a  broad  and  solid  basis  on  sound  principles  and  build  everj^- 
thing  up,  somewhat  roughly  perhaps,  to  a  certain  stage,  leaving 
the  task  of  completing  it  to  the  forthcoming  supreme  national 
council  or  Tuscan  parliament.  Being  therefore  unfinished,  and 
only  as  it  were  blocked  out  for  present  use,  it  was  easy  for  the 
more  malicious  portion  of  a  prejudiced  and  self-interested  bar 
to  entangle  the  whole  system  in  legal  difficidties  and  exploded 
abuses:  to  meet  these  Leopold  had  already  prepared  a  volume 
of  Commentaries ;  yet  under  his  inexperienced  successor  the 
code  had  become  so  entirely  changed,  and  so  uncertain  in  its  ex- 
position and  practice,  that  according  to  Francesco  Gianni,  justice 
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depended  more  on  the  individual  character  of  judges  and  advo- 
cates than  on  the  innate  force  of  law. 

This  celebrated  code  was  nevertheless  applauded  not  in  Tus- 
cany alone  but  throughout  Europe,  and  was  hailed  by  every 
philosopher  as  the  triumph  of  reason  and  philanthropy  over  that 
inveterate  prejudice  in  favour  of  antiquity  and  the  remnants  of 
its  barbarity,  which  so  frequently  prevents  improvement.  The 
spirit  of  it  was  not  however  generally  comprehended  in  Tuscany : 
many  provincial  magistrates  believed  themselves  absolved  from 
a  portion  of  their  vigilance  merely  because  they  had  been  relieved 
from  a  portion  of  their  authority;  but  if  that  vigilance  w^ere  ever 
necessaiy  Leopold  declared  it  to  be  much  more  so  then,  in  con- 
sequence of  mitigated  punishments ;  a  change  likely  to  be  at 
first  taken  advantage  of  by  bad-intentioned  men ;  for  though 
legal  severities  had  long  been  practically  diminished  they  had 
never  been  formally  revoked,  and  the  open  removal  of  them 
naturally  relieved  unscrupulous  men  from  a  mysterious  and 
undefined  terror  which  partially  controlled  them.  The  disap- 
pearance of  a  great  and  habitual  fear  makes  us  careless  for  a 
while  of  lesser  evils,  and  it  is  not  until  they  begin  to  make  them- 
selves felt  in  their  subsequent  action  that  the  latter  produce  their 
effect :  the  conviction  of  this  truth  coupled  with  two  months' 
experience,  induced  Leopold  by  a  circular  of  February  1787  to 
direct  the  several  Giusdicenti  s  attention  to  an  unrelaxing  exer- 
cise of  that  vigilance  which  had  hitherto  worked  so  beneficially 
in  preventing  crime.  His  patience  and  magnanimity  were  also 
severely  tried  by  a  swarm  of  infamous  libels  which  had  been 
long  in  cu-culation,  whose  main  object  was  to  decry  the  reform 
of  church  discipline :  they  were  composed  at  Rome  and,  as  is 
said,  so  abounded  in  fanaticism,  factiousness,  and  self-interest, 
besides  being  so  gross  in  their  libellous  matter  and  personal 
abuse  of  the  sovereign,  that  in  the  absence  of  a  censorship, 
which  he  had  abolished,  and  against  his  own  philosophical 
principles,  he  was  finally  compelled  to  exert  his  absolute  power 
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and  at  once  suppress  them,  under  the  penalty  of  a  search  and 
ten  crowns  fine  for  ever)'  book  *. 

Nor  were  tliese  the  last  of  Leopold's  vexations ;  he  had 
hy  this  time  discovered  that  it  was  more  easy  to 
make  j^ood  laws  than  to  keep  them  up  to  their  work, 
and  it  required  all  his  keen  searching  vigilance  to  counteract 
that  tendency  to  decay  which  is  the  nature  of  all  human  insti- 
tutions but  which  in  Tuscany  was  quickened  by  long  previous 
corruption  and  utter  recklessness  of  public  good.  The  people 
who  were  accustomed  to  bow  with  abject  submission  to  every 
whim  of  a  Medici,  and  feared  even  to  cast  a  furtive  look  on  the 
acts  of  government  could  scarcely  l)e  expected  to  feel  any  sudden 
inspiration  of  patriotism,  or  use  political  liberty  the  offspring  of 
honesty  and  intelligence,  with  all  the  integrity  prudence  and 
independence  of  experienced  men.  There  could  not  be  a  more 
unjustifiable  or  tyrannical  infringement  of  pri\ate  rights  than 
the  Medician  game-laws :  a  juster  prince  repeals  them,  and 
instantly  the  very  people  who  had  been  suffering  under  their 
lash,  start  up,  abuse  their  new-fledged  liberty,  and  as  far  as 
they  are  able,  violate  their  neighbours'  rights  and  property  in 
the  self-same  spirit  of  those  princes  who  once  had  made  them 
cower  and  tremble. 

When  private  persons ;  in  despite  of  a  more  rational  and 
wholesome  education,  and  without  the  temptations  of  princes  ; 
discard  every  idea  of  justice,  and  reckless  of  others'  injury 
indulge  selfish  inclinations  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  power, 
there  should  be  no  marvel  at  more  exalted  crime,  nor  at  all 
that  wild  f\iutastic  trifling  with  human  happiness  so  con- 
spicuous amongst  crowned  heads ;  but  when  monarchs  noblv 

•  These  book-*  were,  "  Ciornafe  Ec-  cine),  '^  Annotazionl  Paeijiche  d'un 

clesiastiro   di    Jiomn,"    "  /m   Rnilta  Paroco  Cattoiko  al  Vcscovo  di  Pis- 

dd   prof/etto  di    Ihrno   FonUnvi^"  toia  e  Prato  (Ricci)  sopra  la  sua 

^Propoi'Uionci  dogmatlro Polemico',"'  Lcttera pastorale  dtl  5" Ottobre  1 787," 

^  L»tUre  Rashmiam^"  (against  Mar-  and  a  Roman  Gazette  called  *■*■  Notizie 

rhettfs  Ecclesiastical  Ilistorv   of  Ra-  PoJitkhc.'"' 
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break  away  from  their  generic  character  to  embrace  the  cause 
of  humanity  and  justice,  and  yet  see  their  efforts  thwarted, 
bafHed,  mistaken,  or  ridiculed,  do  they  deserv^e  blame  for  turn- 
ing disgusted  from  their  work,  and  shall  they  not  receive  high 
praise  when  unappreciated  and  unrewarded  they  pursue  this 
benevolent  course  from  an  abstract  love  of  justice  ?  Thus  un- 
thanked,  unrecompensed,  and  reviled,  did  Leopold  find  himself 
on  several  occasions  towards  the  conclusion  of  his  reign  ;  and 
many  abuses  consequent  upon  his  suppression  of  the  game- 
laws,  both  as  to  public  morality  and  the  rights  of  property,  to 
the  direct  injury  of  agriculture  and  useful  animals  which  that 
measure  was  intended  to  protect,  considerably  increased  his 
mortification.  He  now  found  it  necessary  to  interfere  and 
prohibit  every  sort  of  field-sport  from  Lent  to  the  twentieth  of 
September  in  each  year :  also  the  distiu-bance  of  nests,  and 
any  dealings  in  game,  except  in  privileged  fiefs  not  yet  annexed 
to  the  cro^ii,  and  in  royal  preserves :  the  chace  of  certain  animals, 
such  as  foxes,  otters,  and  porcupines ;  common  fowling  in  private 
inclosures  called  ''  Eagnaje ;''  taking  "  Beccafichi,"  ortolans, 
and  other  small  birds  usually  caught  in  summer,  but  without 
tire-arms,  were  also  exceptions  :  but  unfortunately  in  all  these 
pastimes  unbridled  liberty  was  found  to  be  almost  as  injurious 
though  not  so  vexatious  as  unbridled  tyranny;  yet  Leopold  was 
not  disheartened,  and  still  indefatigable  in  his  magnanimous 
enterprise. 

A  perfect  emancipation  of  Tuscany  from  debt  now  became 
his  most  anxious  desire  as  indispensable  to  the  coming  con- 
stitution, one  of  whose  fundamental  articles  was  the  prohibition 
of  loans :  the  persevering  economy  of  his  government  while 
augmenting  public  means  was  continually  reducing  both  its 
principal  and  interest  and  enabling  him  by  papng  off  foreign 
creditors  and  adopting  a  peculiar  method  of  action,  to  secure 
at  least  its  home  expenditure  and  promote  ultimate  liquida- 
tion.    By  forcing  all  corporate  bodies  after  his  own  example 
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to  sell  or  let  their  Jands  and  invest  the  proceeds  in  the 
funds,  he  had  made  them  the  principal  state  creditors  and 
Uius  far  united  the  landed  and  monied  interests  of  Tuscany  : 
but  the  communities  as  already  narrated  were  each  charged 
with  a  permanent  imi)ost  in  lieu  of  a  mass  of  small  taxes, 
which  was  from  this  circumstance  called  '*  Tassa  di  Fu'den- 
zloney'  or  Tax  of  lledemption  ;  also  with  another  of  the  same 
nature  which  under  the  name  of  "  2\issa  (f  Accollo"  vfas  substi- 
tuted for  the  Decima  by  a  law  of  the  seventh  of  August  1781*. 
As  the  great  object  of  all  this  taxation  was  to  pay  the 
interest  of  public  debt,  of  which  the  nation  as  represented  by 
communities,  became  the  chief  creditor,  Leopold  resolved  to 
save  the  expense  of  its  management  to  govennnent,  and  the 
attendant  vexations  of  imposition  and  collection  to  the  peo- 
ple, merely  by  cancelling  a  corresponding  amount  of  debt 
and  taxation  at  the  rate  of  three-anda-halj  per  cent,  per 
annum  for  the  latter;  public  interest  being  then  oi\\y  three. 
Previously  to  this,  thrce-and-a-hilf  per  cent,  had  been  tjdien  in 
from  fundholders  with  one  hand  and  three  per  cent,  paid  them 
with  the  other  as  interest  on  their  stock,  wherefore  they  would 
now  gain  half  per  cent,  on  relinquishing  an  equivalent  amount 
of  funded  [>roperty,  and  at  once  clear  their  real  estates  from  a 
proprtionate  quantity  of  permanent  tiLxation.  But  altliough 
freed  in  this  manner  from  general  taxation  by  sinking  their 
funded  capital  for  ever,  at  the  small  and  precarious  gain  of  half 
per  cent,  per  annum  ;  the  communities  were  further  compelled 
to  redeem  with  all  their  disposable  funds  not  already  invested, 
as  much  more  public  stock  as  these  would  purchase,  which 
money  as  it  came  into  the  sovereign  s  hands  was  to  be  instantly 
applied  to  pay  off  individual  fund-holders.      Three   mouths 

•  This  name  is  derived  from  the  verb  communities  did  tlic  levying  and  pay- 

**  Accollare"  or  rather  perhaps  "ilc-  ment  of  this  tax  which  had  previously 

eollarsi,"    literally   to   take  on   one's  been  levied  by  government.    *^  Accol- 

own  shoulders,  or  lake  upon  one's  self  lani  un  dehito  "  is  a  common  cx- 

the  responsibility  of  another,  as  the  pression  for  taking  the  debt  of  another. 
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were  allowed  for  the  execution  of  this  ingenious  but  not  un- 
exceptionable measure,  by  which  if  the  Grand  Duke  lightened 
Tuscany  of  a  load  of  debt  and  consequent  taxes,  with  all  their 
attendant  vexation  and  expense,  he  simultaneously  deprived 
the  communities  of  a  certjiin  portion  of  their  capital :  if  the 
removed  taxes  must  otherwise  have  existed  for  ever,  or  if  their 
absence  could  have  been  guaranteed  for  ever,  the  transaction 
would  perhaps  have  been  Mr  as  applied  to  public  bodies; 
l)ut  what  could  secure  them  against  future  governments  who 
might  re-impose  the  same  burden  in  despite  of  every  act  of 
redemjition  ?  Leopold  however  counted  on  the  vigilance  and 
jealousy  of  a  national  parliament,  which  never  came.  The 
sum  of  l,0."^'2Jv>-^  lire  or  about  00,090/.  sterlmg  of  annual 
taxes  in  the  three  provinces  of  Florence,  Pisa,  and  Siena 
gradually  melted  away  a  public  debt  of  5G,049,'201  lire  or 
about  1,888,300/.  sterling  leaving  only  about  31,000,000  of 
lire  or  1,031,35-^/.  sterling  of  remaining  debt*. 

The  communities  being  justly  considered  as  a  number  of 
fractions  composing  the  great  integer  of  state,  and  their  po- 
pulation suffering  a  periodical  but  continued  diminution  of 
industry  in  the  shape  of  taxes,  to  pay  the  interest  of  a  debt 
due  entirely  to  themselves,  were  therefore  as  public  and  corpo- 
rate bodies  deemed  but  little  if  at  all  aggrieved  by  this  com- 
pulsory sacrifice  of  principal,  more  especially  as  it  removed  that 
«^lieck  to  industry  and  sure  companion  of  taxation,  which  compels 
man  to  relinquish  a  portion  of  his  gains,  apparently  for  a  season, 
but  which  never  returns  to  him  without  double  labour  f .  The 
Grand  Duke  was  so  convinced  of  the  efficacy  and  justice  of  this 
act  that  he  resolved  to  push  it  further,  and  by  a  mandate 
issued  in  March  1788  applied  it  in  principle  to  every  private 
individual  possessing  real  property  subject  to  the  redemption- 

*  Edict  of  March  1st,  1788.  —  "Go-  +  "I  do  not  like  that  paying  back; 
rcnw  di  Toscana,"  p.  52  and  Appcn-  'tis  a  double  labour."  (Shakhpcare, 
dix,  "  Monte  Comum;'  Letter  v.  JIe7iry  IV.,  Act  iii.) 
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tax,  even  though  liis  opulent  community  might  have  aholished 
all  such  taxation.  This  seems  unjust ;  but  it  was  argued  that 
the  wealth  of  that  particular  tommunity  was  only  a  fortunate 
accident  which  mi^^iht  at  ixnv  time  cease  and  be  reversed; 
besides  I-.eopokrs  aim  was  to  adopt  ever}-  practicable  means 
to  relieve  the  nation,  as  a  mass,  from  all  those  "  ties  and 
vexations  occasioned  hi/  the  pressure  of  national  debt.'  As  the 
most  opulent  communities  were  best  able  to  support  public 
burdens,  perhaps  such  a  measure  might  ha\<  !.<  on  sufi&ciently 
justifiable  in  a  general  way,  but  certainly  not  so  in  its  par- 
ticular action  on  private  persons  and  }>roperty.  Leopold's 
argument  was  shortly  this.  *'  Every  pt.rsun  of  real  property 
"  in  Tuscany  has  a  perpetual  rent-charge  on  his  estate  of  three 
"  and  a  half  per  cent,  due  to  government  in  tlie  shape  of  taxes ; 
'•  many  of  these  individuals  are  fundholders  receiving  an  in- 
'*  teres t //•/*///  government  of  three  per  cent,  only  :  I  tlierefore 
**  call  upon  tliem  generally  and  severally  to  gain  one  half  per 
"  cent,  on  their  annuid  income  and  relieve  their  real  property 
"  for  ever  from  this  tax,  or  rent-charge,  by  the  sacrifice  of  so 
"  much  funded  capital  yielding  an  interest  of  only  three  per 
"  cent. ;  besides  giving  them  a  further  relief  by  saving  the  ex- 
•'  pense  of  administration  and  collection,  which  though  in  tht- 
"  lirst  instance  paid  by  government,  ultimately  falls  on  them 
''in  general  tiLxation."  The  answer  is  simple:  1  prefer  a 
marketable  capital  to  sinking  it  for  ever:  1  can  make  more 
profit  of  my  money  in  other  ways,  and  "I  do  not  choose 
*'  to  sacrifice  ray  capital  to  rid  ray  estate  of  a  rent-charge 
•'  not  necessarily  perpetual ;  but  the  removal  of  it  still  less 
*'  likely  to  be  so,  seeing  that  it  depends  not  on  immutable  law, 
"  or  the  people's  will,  but  on  an  irresponsible  government." 
Such  reasons  made  the  act  unpopular;  but  in  despite  of  this,  all 
persons  of  real  property  were  recommended  to  cancel  their 
share  of  the  redemption-tax  within  three  months  by  paying 
an  amount  of  capital,  of  which  that  tax  represented  the  interest 
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at  three  per  cent. ;  or  hi  other  words  by  paying  so  much  of 
the  national  debt  in  the  same  manner  as  the  communities,  which 
would  set  their  land  perpetually  free  and  their  industry  be  with- 
out imj>ediment. 

Public  creditors  were  to  be  paid  olT  either  by  returning  their 
principal  or  caiicelling  their  share  of  the  redemption-tax  an- 
swering to  its  amount,  or  both  ;  and  to  facilitate  the  operation 
of  this  law  any  sum  was  received  at  the  treasury  and  a  corres- 
l)onding  amount  of  taxation  remitted  to  the  payer.  To  encou- 
rage the  docking  of  entails  this  relief  from  taxation  could  not 
ailect  entailed  property  until  such  ties  were  loosed ;  so  that 
whoever  cut  olf  an  entail  could  claim  the  whole  sum  of  taxation 
paid  after  its  redemption  was  purchased ;  and,  with  this  excep- 
tion of  entails,  whenever  the  tax  was  cancelled  by  an  extinction 
of  stuck  charged  with  any  obligations,  these  charges  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  property  thus  liberated :  but  all  proprietors  who 
redeemed  this  tax  on  entailed  property  were  privileged  to  trans- 
fer the  boneiit  to  other  ])roperty  not  entailed. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  who  could  not  procure  the 
necessary  shares  of  public  stock  to  extinguish,  it  was  decreed 
that  all  colleges,  hospitals,  boards  of  works,  boards  of  church 
property,  royal  possessions,  crown  lands,  the  sovereign's  per- 
sonal property,  the  knights  of  iSan  Stefano,  the  fisc,  and  all 
corporate  bodies  depending  on  communities,  after  having  cleared 
themselves  from  the  redemption- tax  should  cede  to  those  who 
had  need  of  it  whatever  funded  property  might  remain,  either 
l»y  sale  or  in  the  form  of  a  mortgage  at  three  per  cent,  on  the 
estates  thus  freed  from  taxation ;  so  that  the  proprietors  gained 
half  per  cent,  by  the  transaction. 

The  times  when  this  law  was  to  be  earned  into  effect  as 
regarded  communities  were  to  be  periodically  announced,  and 
three  months  given  for  its  accomplishment;  but  under  the 
penalty  in  case  of  disobedience,  of  lowering  the  interest  allowed 
for  taxation  from  three  and  a  half  to  two  per  cent.  To  facilitate 
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this,  the  supersyndic  of  Florence,  the  chief  of  the  Pisan  drain 
office,  and  the  superintendent  of  communities  at  Siena,  were 
to  notice  every  municipality  wliicli  had  not  conformed,  and 
order  those  who  had  obeyed  to  cancel  the  redemption  tax  of 
defaulters  with  their  remaining  stock  :  but  at  the  reduced  rate 
of  interest,  and  the  mortga^^e  thus  falling  on  estates  of  non-con- 
forming proprietors  was  to  be  three  per  cent.  The  sum  of  all 
is,  that  Leopold  convmced  of  the  impossibility  of  liquidating 
national  debt  by  the  mere  force  of  economical  government 
without  imposing  additional  taxes,  took  the  more  direct  and 
rapid  plan  of  dividing  the  capital  itself  amongst  national  pro- 
prietors of  real  property,  each  taking  his  portion  as  a  private 
debt  which  he  was  bound  to  discharge  within  a  given  time  by 
extinguishing  the  principal,  or  else  mortgaging  his  property  at 
all  interest  less  than  the  annual  tax.  Thus  eveiy  public  body, 
each  individual,  and  even  the  sovereign  himself  relinquished  a 
portion  of  real  estate  to  pay  the  country's  debt,  but  were  simul- 
taneously relieved  from  permanent  public  imposts  more  than 
equal  to  the  public  interest  of  that  debt.  Capital  to  a  small 
amount  was  certainly  sunk ;  but  the  loss  was  trifling  in  com- 
parison to  the  moral  and  physical  relief,  especially  in  the  rapid 
dissolution  of  an  oppressive  load  of  debt  wliich  was  fast  disap- 
pearing under  Leopold's  influence  when  his  ill-starred  fortune 
called  him  away  to  a  more  exalted  and  conspicuous  but  certainly 
less  useful  and  brilliant  destiny. 

Besides  extensive  purchases  of  stock  by  the  several  state 
departments  holding  land  on  account  of  government,  and  a 
similar  employment  of  his  own  private  property,  Leopold  even 
withdrew  the  (J rand  Duchess's  marriage  portion  from  the 
Vienna  Bank  and  invested  it  in  Tuscan  stock  at  reduced  interest  I 
These  efforts  enabled  him  ultimately  to  confine  most  of  the 
remaining  debt  to  the  crown,  government,  and  their  dependent 
offices,  and  every  diminution  of  debt  was  at  once  published,  not 
in  mere  words,  but  more  solidly  in  a  corresponding  reduction  of 
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taxes,  or  a  fall  in  the  price  of  some  article  of  royal  mono- 
I)oly  still  retained  to  discharge  its  interest.  The  effect  was 
rapid  and  beneficial,  no  less  than  thirty-four  communities 
liaving  extinguished  the  tax  and  a  corresponding  amount  of 
national  debt  within  a  twelvemonth,  and  the  inability  of  public 
officei-s  to  accomplish  their  work,  alone  limited  it  to  this 
number :  its  end  was  however  fast  approaching  and  Tuscany 
would  soon  have  been  altogether  free  had  not  the  Prince 
departed  and  died,  and  left  the  completion  of  this  and  all 
his  other  labours  to  inexperienced  youth  guided  by  knavish 
virility  "'-. 

The  measure  as  we  have  said  was  far  from  popular,  and 
like  all  reforms  probably  produced  some  individual  suff-ering.  a 
public  debt  is  besides  too  convenient  and  generally  too  secure 
a  means  of  investment  to  be  cancelled  with  general  s^itisfaction  ; 
but  unprejudiced  reason  and  philanthropy  will  ever  bless  the 
hand  that  delivers  a  country  from  such  an  incubus,  from  present 
suff'ering  and  final  ruin,  an  impediment  to  taste,  improvement 
and  civilization,  and  a  clog  on  everything  that  contributes  to 
the  greatness  goodness  and  political  independence  of  nations. 

One  of  the  most  generally  felt  oppressions  of  absolute 
governments,  the  monopoly  of  salt,  had  already  occupied  Leo- 
pold's attention;  this  evil  had  been  long  abolished  in  the 
Maremma,  but  the  great  revenue  accruing  from  it  in  other 
places  and  the  constant  drain  occasioned  by  pubhc  debt  had 
liitherto  prevented  any  radical  cure  for  a  grievance  which,  under 
him,  was  more  vexatious  from  its  worry  and  official  forms 
than  positive  amount.  The  forced  acceptance  of  a  quantity  of 
salt  according  to  the  number  of  mouths,  not  the  wants  of 
families ;  the  varying  price  in  diff'erent  districts  resulting  from 
exclusive  rights  ;  the  discrepancy  between  royal  and  municipal 
weights,  by  which  latter  only  salt  was  retailed  to  the  people ;  the 
many  kinds  of  this  article  even  of  different  colours,  which  bearin<» 

*  Motuproprio  of  the  7th  March,  1788.— Govenio  di  Toscana. 
VOL.  VI.  u 
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unequal  prices  were  for  distinction  sake  despatched  to  separate 
districts  ;  formed  altogether  so  complicated  and  costly  an 
administration  ;  such  difficulty  in  collection ;  so  much  incon- 
venience, annoyance  and  vexatious  meddling  in  private  life,  as 
tormented  and  distracted  everybody,  and  to  the  great  injury  of 
public  revenue  and  agriculture  engendered  swarms  of  reckless 
smugglers.  The  country  people,  amongst  whom  offences  more 
easily  occurred,  were  rumed  by  prosecutions  and  enticed  from 
labour  to  the  more  lucrative  and  exciting  contraband  trade,  while 
au  unrestricted  salt  manufacture  in  the  Maremma  proved, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  not  only  injurious  to  public 
revenue  in  the  upper  province  but  also  to  all  Tuscany.  These 
considerations  determined  Leopold  to  resume  the  monopoly 
throughout  his  dominions,  but  with  it  to  suppress  forced  dis- 
tribution, abolish  duties,  and  leave  the  consumption  of  salt 
perfectly  free  ;  to  lower  and  equalize  the  price,  which  was  re- 
duced nearly  a  half,  and  bring  all  the  weights  to  a  uniform 
standard  throughout  the  land. 

The  price  of  salt  was  accordingly  brought  down  to  the 
lowest  point  which  that  portion  of  pubUc  debt,  whose  interest 
was  payable  from  this  source,  would  permit ;  and  in  detached 
provinces  still  lower  on  accomit  of  local  circumstances:  but 
to  accomplish  it  Leopold  sacrificed  a  revenue  of  300,000  lire 
on  salt  alone,  yet  justly  considering  it  a  small  price  for  the  aug- 
mented quiet  and  happiness  thus  insured  to  his  people.  By  a 
law  of  March  1788  this  monopoly  was  formally  resumed,  the 
price  diminished  and  universally  equalized,  the  people  were  left 
free  to  purchase  salt  when,  where,  and  how  they  pleased,  com- 
pensation was  awarded  to  those  Maremma  districts  where  its 
price  rose  by  this  law's  operation,  and  general  instructions  were 
issued  for  its  distribution  and  measurement  by  tlie  proper 
authorities. 

The  disorders  generated  by  a  contraband  trade  in  salt, 
tobacco,  and  general  merchandise,  from  the  Maremma  into  the 
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rest  of  Tuscany  finally  convinced  Leopold  that  dissimilarity  of 
government  and  inequality  of  privileges  in  two  neighbouring 
proN-inces  of  the  same  state  so  dependent  on  each  other,  could 
not  be  beneficial  to  either,  and  when  coupled  with  disparity  of 
legal  rights  must  produce  disorder,  temptation,  moral  depravity ; 
increased  expenditure,  and  diminished  revenue.     By  an  edict 
of  the  same  date  he  therefore  forbid  the  cultivation  and  trade 
')f  tobacco  or  the  disposal  of  iron  and  salt  at  an  unfettered 
l>rice,  as  had  previously  been  permitted  in  the  Maremma,  a 
liberty  only  granted  for  a  given  period,  then  elapsed,  and  merely 
to  encourage  colonization :  lie  simultaneously  erased  the  boundary 
line  between  the  two  Seiiese  provinces  and,  with  some  excep- 
tions, incoi-porated  the  Maremma  with  the  united  commercial 
territory  of  Tuscany.  As  a  compensation  the  tax  of  redemption 
was  abolished  with  every  arrear  due  from  the  Maremma  besides 
other  grants  and  condonations,  amongst  them  the  uncontrolled 
management  of  woods  and  furests  with  every  royal  right  and 
privilege,  under  the  names  of  '^  Leynatico  "  and  '•  Macchiatico:' 
was  bestowed  on  the  communities,  but  reserving  a  power  of 
redemption  from  these  taxes  for  all  proprietors  of  woodland. 

In  renouncing  his  royalties  over  mines,  mineral  ores,  pre- 
cious stones,  gems  and  so  forth,  and  lea\dng  a  complete  right 
of  property  and  general  freedom  in  such  matters  Leopold  this 
year  did  well ;  as  also  by  his  relieving  cattle-sales  from  all 
remaining  shackles ;  but  we  look  in  vain  for  his  usual  sagacity 
in  a  notification  of  the  same  period  where  to  render  more 
'' mive  and  usefur'  the  industry  applied  by  his  subjects  to 
manutactures,  he  absolutely  forbids  the  exportation  of  cocoons, 
raw  silk,  wool,  spun  silk,  rags,  skins,  and  raw  furs.  If  the 
Tuscan  manufactures  required  these  articles  and  could  pay  for 
them,  the  prohibition  was  useless ;  if  not  it  was  unjust,  and 
also  injurious. 

For  certain  local  reasons  that  do  not  plainly  appear,  the  city 
of  Arezzo,  fifteen  years  after  the  general  change,  still  preserved 
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its  ancient  municipal  government,  and  only  in  1788,  by  the 
publication  of  an  old  edict  of  1772,  was  it  invested  with  self- 
governing  powers,  so  that  its  charter  although  the  earliest 
in  date  was  latest  in  action,  and  no  less  than  twenty-two 
small  worrying  impositions  were  then  replaced  by  the  redemp- 
tion tax. 

The  complete  revolution  now  accomplished  in  every  state 
department  rendered  the  "  ConsuUa "  no  longer  suitable  to 
existing  laws  and  government :  created  in  early  times  of  Medi- 
rian  rule  it  gradually  became,  from  increasing  business  in  the 
grand-ducal  chamber,  the  highest  court  of  appeal  in  Tuscany ;  but 
after  two  centuries  of  ollkial  life  it  was  annihilated  by  an  edict 
of  September  1788,  and  its  duties  distributed  amongst  other 
tribunals.  The  provincial "  Giusdicenti,"  the  *'  Buon  Govemo  " 
of  Florence,  the  supreme  tribunal  of  justice,  the  judge  of  the 
''  Kegalie,"  and  the  auditors  of  the  "  Uuota "  inherited  its 
duties  amongst  them,  all  except  the  guardianship  of  insane 
persons,  idiots,  and  prodigals  incapable  of  self-government, 
besides  some  other  privileges  which  were  yet  retained  by  the 
sovereign. 

The  •'  Tassa  di  Macine  "  or  grinding  of  com  still  hung  like 
an  old  vice  about  the  countrj',  and  from  its  very 
nature  remained  the  source  of  constant  and  vexatious 
inquisition,  repeated  and  annoying  regulations,  and  incessant 
complaints  :  it  was  in  fact  a  monthly  poll-tax  on  every  soul 
alwve  three  years  old.  Its  reform  in  1553  was  accompanied 
by  so  complicated  a  mass  of  minute  rules  and  severe  penalties, 
that  the  millstones  themselves  were  not  harder  or  more  grinding ; 
vet  this  tax  seems  to  have  been  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  Annona's  power  and  duties,  ajid  shows  how  one  false 
step  in  government  requires  many  others  equally  wrong  to 

support  it. 

There  are  records  of  a  considerable  revenue  having  been 
raised  from  this  imj^st  even  in  1 339,  besides  accounts  of  a  much 
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longer  existence,*  but  it  was  augmented  by  Cosimo  I.  in  1552, 
on  the  imperial  garrison  being  driven  from  Siena,  as  he  was  then 
washing  the  moment  to  acquire  that  republic  and  therefore 
pleased  at  such  an  opportunity  of  assisting  Charles  V. ; 
wherefore  to  meet  all  these  military  expenses  he  added 
three  Soldi  and  four  Denari  a  bushel  to  the  tax  on  grinding 
wheat,  and  other  grain  in  proportion,  as  a  war-tax  for  three 
yeai-s.  But  as  the  repealing  of  any  tax,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  original  professions  of  its  proposers,  is  but  seldom  a 
spontaneous  act,  or  rarely  even  thought  of  by  governments,  this 
was  not  only  continued,  but  enveloped  in  such  a  load  of  forms  and 
orders  and  penalties,  bearing  on  every  branch  of  the  millers' 
trade,  as  was  almost  too  hard  for  the  nation  to  bear,  and  yet  too 
heavy  for  the  government  to  cast  off.  Leopold  had  several 
times  tried  to  mitigate  this  evil,  but  the  revenue,  like  that  from 
^  salt,  would  not  admit  of  any  searching  cure  even  with  all  his 

^  economy,  wherefore  in  an  edict  of  March  1789,  while  lament- 

ing the  impossibility  of  abolishing  this  tax,  he  endeavours  to 
regulate  it  in  a  way  least  subject  to  those  vexations  almost 
inevitable  in  such  impositions.  Throwing  the  whole  charge  of 
its  management  on  the  people  themselves,  by  their  municipal 
representatives,  he  allowed  them  a  commission  of  five  per  cent, 
on  the  amount  for  the  expense  of  collection ;  then  dividing 
the  population  of  each  community  into  eight  classes  decreed 
that  the  representative  of  each  family  should  contribute  a 
given  sum  according  to  the  scale  made  for  that  class  in 
which  he  was  registered :  these  payments  ranged  from  half  a 
lira  to  four  lire  per  head ;  but  some  who  were  too  poor  to 
pay  anything  remained  on  a  separate  list  as  incapable,  and 
a  reputable  public  officer  was  to    be  named  by  each  com- 

*  By  a  statistical  table  of  Florence  in  florins,  but  when  the  tax  was  first  pro- 

1339,  the  "Gabdh,  della  Farina  a  posed  seems  uncertain.  (Cantini,  vol. 

Macinare''  e  "  Macinatura''  is  men-  ii°,  p.  123,  Illustration  of  the  Law  of 

tioned  as  producing  a  revenue  of  4250  the  l^th  September^  1549.) 
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munitv  to  ascertain  the  means  and  settle  the  class  of  exerv 
individuid  above  three  years  old. 

To  avoid  discussion  about  who  were  or  were  not  to  com- 
pose the  two  first  classes,  the  law  itself  especially  designated 
them,  and  except  the  really  mendicant  ordei*s,  no  ecclesiastics 
of  either  sex  were  omitted :  the  execution  of  this  greatly  modified 
law  thus  falling  to  the  people  themselves,  all  the  jurisdiction  and 
cost  of  the  "  Kegalie-court "  and  other  state  departments  con- 
nected with  it  were  abolished.  In  this  manner  when  state  necessity 
prevented  Leopold  from  relieving  his  subjects  altogether  from 
some  inevitable  load,  he  at  least  permitted  them  to  place  it  in 
the  easiest  position  upon  their  own  shoulders  ;  and  of  this  he 
soon  gave  another  proof  by  similarly  resigning  the  vexatious 
tax  of  Sigillo  to  municipal  administration,  with  a  commission 
of  four  per  cent,  for  collection !    But  if  anything  more  were 
required  to  prove  his  sincerity  in  leaving  all  he  could  to  national 
management,  and  his  perfect  indifference  to  revenue  whenever 
it  could  be  relinquished  with  public  advantage,  it  may  be  found, 
amongst  many  other  places,  in  an  edict  of  the  eighteenth  of 
March  1789,  which  gives  a  general  permission  to  cultivate 
tobacco  as  a  step  towards  his  contemplated  resignation  of  the 
whole  monopoly;  and  this  actually  followed  about  two  months  after, 
but  with  the  sacrifice  of  a  revenue  amounting  to  nearly  23,000 
pounds  of  English  money.     Tobacco  in  every  form  might  now 
be  exported  free  of  duty,  or  else  imported  accordhig  to  the 
tariff,  and  the  royal  manufactories  while  they  remained  work- 
ing, were  declared  to  be  mere  private  enterprises,  but  exoner- 
ated from  all  their  previous  obligations  to  purchase  the  plant 
from  those  provinces  which  had  before  enjoyed  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  its  cultivation. 

These  salutary  measures  lessened  the  duties  of  the  finance 
department  so  much  as  to  allow  of  their  union  with  that  of  the 
state,  under  the  general  title  of  '*  Secreteria  del  Consiglio  "  which 
was  managed  by  a  president  and  two  sub-directors  for  financial 
and  state  affairs. 
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An    edict  of  this  period   also   declares,  that  the   Grand 
Duke,  moved  by  a  feeling  of  justice  and  delicacy,  had  long  re- 
solved to  divide  the  public  finances  from  those  of  the  crown 
patrimony,  and  especially  from  those  of  his  private  family 
estjite  ;    wherefore  having  succeeded  in  disentangling   these 
three  interests  he  lost  no  time  in  withdrawing  what  exclusively 
Ijelonged  to  the  nation  and  applying  it  with  the  least  delay 
and  inconvenience  to  national  puq)oses.     A  mandate  of  April 
1789  accordingly  placed  his  personal  inheritance  and  all  crown 
property  under  an  administrator-general  dependant  on  himself 
alone,  not  as  a  public  officer,  but  private  agent ;  and  confirmed 
and  renewed  the  decree  which  ordered  all  royal  possessions  to  be 
legally  considered  and  treated  as  essentially  private,  and  as  having 
no  claim  to  privilege  fiavour  or  affection  beyond  that  of  a  sub- 
ject.    Thenceforward  no  civil  cause  between  prince  and  people 
was  to  be  tried  by  courts  and  judges  connected  with  the  grand- 
ducal  chamber,  the  "  Regalie  "  and  others;  but  in  the  ordinarj 
law-courts  with  those  of  private  men.    Besides  the  moral  effect 
of  this  act,  which  was  perhaps  more  generally  praised  than  duly 
tppreciated,  the  two  courts  of  "Regalie"  and  "Royal  Posses- 
sions V  became  useless  and  their  civil  jurisdiction  was  transferred 
to  the  supreme  magistracy  of  Florence.     A  new  law  officer  was 
about  this  time  created  under  the  title  of  "  ConsuUore  Legale 
liegio,''  or  royal  legal  adviser,  to  expedite  those  civil  and 
criminal  matters  requiring  legal  opinion  before  affixing  the 
royal  signature.     The  Jetcs  were  soon  after  invested  with  full 
municipal  rigJUs;  but  probably  as  a  concession  to  rehgious  pre- 
judices the  privilege  of  refusing  office  with  impunity  was 
accorded  to  them,  and  their  attendance  at  church  processions 
and  other  religious  functions  along  with  the  other  magistrates, 
was  dispensed  with;  a  liberal  advance  in  justice  and  civiliza- 
tion which  even  Great  Britain  with  all  her  liberality  has  not 
yet  arrived  at !    The  repeal  of  much  petty  taxation,  some  further 
benefits  conferred  on  the  Senese  communities,  and  a  final  blow 
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given  to  the  feudal  system  by  annulling  the  power  entailing  such 
property  or  settling  it  as  a  right  of  primogeniture,  besides  the 
breaking  of  ever}^  entail  not  affecting  the  living,  closed  this 
years  labour.  It  was  fully  in  the  spirit  of  the  age;  for 
A  D  rw  ^^^^  ^^^  period  the  ancient  political  system  of 
Europe  with  the  abuses  of  royal  power  and  aristocratic 
privilege  received  their  death-blow  from  the  French  revolution. 

The  kings  of  France,  a  country  whose  vast  energies  had 
long  been  confined  by  the  pressure  of  absolute  power,  knew 
not  the  worth  of  those  materials  on  which  they  so  proudly 
reposed  ;  they  were  incapable  of  moulding  them  to  any  purpose 
of  universal  good,  and  unconsciously  slumbered  on  the  smoulder- 
ing fire  that  silently  consumed  them,  until  conflagration  suddenly 
burst  forth,  destroyed  the  monarchy,  arrested  the  march  of 
real  freedom  and  alarmed  the  civilized  world ! 

Wliat  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  had  laboured  during  five- 
and-twenty  years  to  bestow  on  a  nation  which  neither  appre- 
ciated his  work  nor  kindled  with  the  love  of  freedom,  was 
unwisely  withheld  from  another  in  which  that  love  burned  with 
a  fearful  energy,  and  at  last  bursting  every  tie  violently  ravished 
far  more  than  had  ever  been  contemplated  or  denied:  had 
Leopold  ruled  in  France,  France  would  probably  have  been  free 
without  a  crime ;  had  Louis  been  monarch  of  Tuscany,  Tuscany 
would  still  have  languished  in  Mediciau  wretchedness. 

The  Emperor  Joseph  II.  of  Germany,  who  had  been  pur- 
suing a  similar  but  more  hasty  and  less  prudent  course  than 
his  brother,  expired  on  the  twentieth  of  February  m  his  forty- 
ninth  year  and  left  a  splendid  but  troubled  inheritance  to  Leo- 
pold. On  the  first  of  March  he  left  Florence  subject  to  a  Council 
of  Regency  composed  of  the  senator  Antonio  Serristori,  as 
Chief  and  President  of  the  Council  of  State,  with  ten  colleagues :  * 

•  Francesco     Maria   Gianni,|  Luigi  Luigi  Bartolini,  Administrator  of  the 

SchniidvicUer,  Director  of  Finance;  Crown    property;    Giuseppe    Giusti, 

Bartolommeo  Martini,  Director  of  the  President    of    the     Buon    Govemo  ; 

Secretarjship  of  State ;  Michelc  Ciani;  Ernest  Gilkins  and  Gaitano  Rainaldi, 
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the  mandate  appointing  this  regency  is  dated  on  the  sixteenth 
of  February  171)0,  therefore  shows  that  Joseph's  death  had 
been  expected  ;  but  if  any  credit  may  be  given  to  a  scandalous 
author  of  the  day  Leopold  had  been  for  some  time  on  indifferent 
terms  with  his  brother  and  determined  not  to  go  to  Vienna, 
except  as  Emperor,  lest  he  should  be  persuaded  to  sign  promises 
which  he  might  afterwards  regret. 

The  Grand  Duke's  reign  still  nominally  continued  :  but 
scarcely  had  absence  relieved  certain  counsellors  from  the 
awe  of  his  personal  character  and  direct  control,  than  they 
began  to  oppose  all  his  measures  instructions  and  principles ; 
they  advised  an  immediate  interference  with  the  provision  trade 
and  the  regulation  of  markets,  and  unfortunately  in  this  the 
Emperor's  apparent  languor  encouraged  them,  for  his  usual 
energy  and  firmness  of  character,  nay  even  his  mental  capacity, 
seem  to  have  suddenly  left  him  on  assuming  the  purple !  Moved, 
agamst  his  wont,  by  insolent  petitions  from  a  faction  with 
religion  on  its  tongue,  he  consented  to  a  partial  restoration  of 
devotional  lay  companies  and  other  similar  acts  to  be  related 
in  a  forthcoming  chapter;  but,  while  complaining  of  the  ingrati- 
tude of  base  and  evil-minded  men,  he  also  announced  the 
necessity  of  resuming  those  rigorous  measures  which  he  had 
vainly  hoped  were  for  ever  done  with;  nay  even  of  reestablishing 
tlie  punishment  of  death  as  a  measure  necessary  to  subdue  the 
exciters  and  leaders  of  public  tunudts. 

The  Kegency,  in  consequence  of  popular  violence,  mainly 
caused  by  themselves  and  their  adherents,  had  on  the  eighth  of 
June  suspended  all  exportation  of  grain  and  other  food,  but  on 
the  twenty-seventh  of  December  an  angry  letter  from  Vienna 
reversed  this  decree  and  reestablished  the  law:  Leopold's 
departure  was  in  fact  the  signal  for  returning  abuses,  knavery, 
and  fanaticism  ;  twenty-five  years  were  insufficient  to  efface  the 

Secretaries  of  the  State  Department,     nani  and  Carlo  Hayne,  Secretaries  of 
and  the  Cavaliere  Alcssandro  Ponte-     Finance. 
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evils  of  Medician  influence  and  superstition,  which  had  run  in 
a  sluggish  unwholesome  current  for  two  centuries  and  a  quarter 
and  impregnated  the  whole  mass  of  society :  generated  in  cor- 
ruption, swathed  in  oppression,  and  fostered  by  ignorance,  they 
luid  taken  a  firm  liold  of  the  multitude  and  were  artfully  used 
by  an  unprincipled  and  self-interested  sect  to  aggrandize  them- 
selves and  obstruct  the  course  of  general  civilization.  Reformers, 
from  the  greatest  the  most  sacred  and  the  best,  down  to  our  own 
times,  were  never  popular,  and  Leopold's  high  station  did  not 
exempt  him  from  the  common  lot :  his  presence  repelled  the 
tide  of  disorder ;  his  absence  permitted  a  reflux ;  yet  some 
barriers  remained,  and  the  seeds  of  much  good  had  stricken 
deep  root  in  the  soil.  But  perhaps  from  insufiicient  attention 
to  liberal  education  amongst  the  higher  ranks;  wliich  would 
have  formed  a  young  enlightened  and  energetic  race  to  succeed 
him ;  he  failed  to  elevate  the  general  moral  standai'd  of  Tuscany, 
and  thus  weakened  the  influence  of  every  previous  labour. 

Although  the  Grand  Duke  in  his  valedictory  address  ex- 
presses his  acknowledgments  to  the  several  orders,  the  public 
functionaries,  and  more  especially  to  the  Regency,  for  tbeir 
general  support ;  in  a  strain  somewhat  too  forced  and  earnest 
for  candour  and  too  solemn  for  satire ;  yet  it  may  easily  be 
gathered  from  a  jmper  of  very  minutely-detailed  instructions 
left  for  the  guidance  of  that  Regency,  that  he  had  no  great 
reliance  on  their  faithful  execution  of  his  will :  for  with  the 
single  exception  of  his  friend  and  zealous  adlierent  Gianni,  who 
was  a  bold  determined  reformer,  there  existed  not  one  to  whom 
he  could  implicitly  trust  the  execution  of  his  political  and  civil 
improvements.  These  lengthy  instructions  touch  upon  almost 
every  point  of  government :  they  forbid  alteration  of  the  pro- 
vision laws  and  the  free  trade  in  food  under  any  circumstances  ; 
prohibit  all  infringement  of  the  self-govemmg  rights  of  com- 
munities as  completed  by  the  last  act  of  Jewish  emancipation ; 
interdict  every  interference  with  the  Maremma ;  enjoin  strict 
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attention  to  preserve  the  neutrality  of  Leghorn  in  case  of  war  ; 
recommend  a  rigid  perseverance  in  carrying  out  the  national 
debt  system ;  by  which  he  said  that  more  than  three  fourths 
of  the  communities  had  been  already  emancipated  from  the 
redemption-tax,  and  with  a  corresponding  amomit  of  public 
debt.  When  all  was  thus  redeemed  he  commanded  that 
the  remaining  shares  of  stock  should  be  paid  off  at  par 
from  the  surplus  revenue ;  the  Monte  Comuue  be  suppressed, 
niid  its  personal  estabUshment  distributed  amongst  the  other 
pul)lic  offices  :  and  then,  he  benevolently  adds,  would  be  seen 
which  of  the  most  oppressive  taxes  might  be  abolished  and  how 
much  further  the  people's  condition  might  be  ameliorated.  He 
was  peremptory  in  commanding  that  no  financial  relations 
should  be  again  estabhshed  between  state  property  and  royal 
possessions  after  having  been  so  carefully  sepai'ated :  no  tolls, 
no  taxes,  no  duties,  were  to  be  increased,  no  changes  made  in 
the  police  department,  in  civil  and  criminal  legislation,  provin- 
cial governments,  or  church  affairs;  nor  even  in  theatrical 
regulations  or  other  public  amusements. 

On  ecclesiastical  subjects  he  is  particularly  jealous  and 
peremptory :  he  commands  the  Regency  to  cede  nothing  how- 
ever triflmg  to  the  pretensions  of  Rome  ;  to  be  wide  awake  and 
more  than  commonly  vigilant  on  the  point  of  ecclesiastical 
.jurisdiction  and  the  maintenance  of  independent  episcopal 
authority,  especially  in  clerical  appointments:  no  pontifical 
orders  were  to  be  attended  to  by  the  clergy  without  an 
Exquator  from  government,  and  the  recent  suppression  of 
both  the  Nuncio's  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  was  to  be  firmly 
sustained.  No  religious  lay  companies  were  to  be  restored,  or 
new  ones  formed  on  any  pretence,  and  careful  watch  was  to  be 
kept  that  foreigners  did  not  become  superiors  of  Tuscan  convents, 
that  the  law  of  mortmain  was  rigidly  enforced  and  every  other 
reform  strictly  maintained  by  zealous  and  constant  activity  on 
the  part  of  government. 
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A  multitude  of  inflammatory  pamphlets  (for  the  press  was 
free)  had  beeu  published  on  church  affairs,  replete  with  invec- 
tive, faction,  and  fanaticism,  and  in  bitter  war  against  all  that 
had  beeu  done  for  ecclesiastical  reform :  they  were  addressed 
not  to  reason  or  religion,  but  tu  the  passions  prejudice  and 
superstition  of  the  mass,  and  produced  so  much  excitement  as 
had  induced  Leopold  to  suppress  them,  with  a  general  interdict 
against  the  pubHcation  of  anything  on  such  subjects  :  but  as  the 
safety  of  those  prelates  who  had  zealously  supported  him 
became  endangered  by  the  blind  fury  of  a  mob,  he  recommended 
the  Bishops  of  Pistoia,  CuUe,  Chiusi,  and  Pienza  with  all 
their  adherents  to  the  especial  protection  of  the  Regency  *. 

This  document  shows  how  small  was  the  faith  that  Leopold 
placed  in  the  Regency  and  his  great  anxiety  to  preserve  so 
many  years'  incessant  labour  still  untouched ;  but  he  was  no 
longer  present ;  his  abdication  was  secure  ;  a  young  and  inex- 
perienced boy  was  to  succeed  him ;  and  a  mere  written  docu- 
ment had  no  inherent  force  over  a  set  of  ministers  most  of 
whom  were  at  heart  unfavourable  to  every  good  work  he  had 
accomplished  !  And  what  was  the  result  ?  Religious  companies 
were  retstiiblished,  sacred  images  again  veiled,  the  provision- 
laws  broken,  church  reform  obstructed,  the  JJishop  of  Pistoia 
cruelly  persecuted,  the  payment  of  national  debt  discontinued, 
the  criminal  code  corrupted  or  neglected,  and  finally  altered 
through  ministerial  influence;  the  tribunal  of  the  Consulta 
restored,  bread  and  otlier  food  assized  by  government,  exporta- 
tion of  grain  prohibited,  privileged  bakers  nommated,  oil  again 
subjected  to  a  license  and  taxed  in  price  ;  and  all  the  ancient 
fears  and  folly  soared  triumphant  on  the  bowlings  of  an  infatuated 
populace  which  ministerial  knavery  had  incited  to  open  rebel- 
lion !     Such  was  the  end  of  Leopold's  efforts,  and  such  the 

•  Original  Instructions  to  the  Regency,  minister  Michek  Ciani  ;  but  now  in 

MS.,  February  17,  1790.     Signed  by  the  possession  ofSignore  P  .  .  .  B .  .  . 

Antonio  Serristori   (autograph)    and  of  Florence, 
found  amongst  the  papers  of  Leopold*^ 
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mortifications  that  probably  hindered  him  from  then  publishing 
the  constitution  for  which  he  had  been  so  long  prepai'ing ! 
He  had  once  hoped  to  cleanse  Tuscany  from  most  of  the 
evils  planted  by  preceding  rulers,  to  bring  the  state  system  so 
'lear  completion  as  to  exhibit  its  beauty  and  utility,  accustom 
.he  people  to  its  form  and  movement,  and  finally  arouse  a 
pirit  in  the  nation  sufficient  to  perfect  and  preserve  the  work, 
loo  well  aware  of  the  nature  of  public  bodies  to  expect  that  so 
many  searching  reforms  would  have  been  speedily  accomplished, 
or  even  for  a  moment  entertained  by  the  unsteady  working  of 
an  assembly  whose  elements  were  saturated  with  the  poison  of 
tyraimy  and  habituated  to  eveiy  impression  but  the  general 
good,  Leopold  fully  exercised  his  despotic  powers  for  opening  a 
road  to  liberty ;  and  perhaps  no  despotism  was  ever  swayed  by 
jturer  intentions  and,  if  the  spy  system  be  excepted,  with  less 
offensive  consequences.  He  necessarily  postponed  the  consti- 
tution to  the  last,  because  Tuscany  in  its  then  degraded  condition 
was  slow  to  concei\  c  how  any  monarch  could  thus  spurn  from 
liim  every  royal  prejudice  and  selfish  feeling,  and  only  aspire  to 
the  glory  of  restoring  a  fallen  nation  to  more  than  its  ancient 
dignity !  There  were  no  doubt  many  citizens  of  enlightened  mind 
and  unsullied  character  who  from  their  quiet  homes  conceived 
and  estimated  the  sovereign's  object  and  exertions ;  but  they 
must  have  been  comparatively  few  and  scattered,  though  no 
doubt  much  virtue  remained  in  obscurity  enjoying  that  peace 
and  estimation  which  in  the  halls  of  power  is  rarely  found,  and 
seldom  or  never  allowed  to  bold  uncompromising  integrity. 

By  the  constitution  which  was  prepared  for  publication  when 
JiCopold  became  emperor  the  nation  was  to  be  represented  by 
Community  or  Municipnl  Assemblies,  Provincial  AssemhlieSy  and 
a  General  Assembly.  In  the  first,  every  male  above  the  age  of 
twenty-five  had  the  right  of  petitioning  on  any  subject,  whether 
private  or  local,  which  fell  within  the  jurisdiction  of  his  muni- 
cipal magistracy,  according  to  a  peculiar  form. 
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The  union  of  a  certain  number  of  communities  constituted 
a  province,  and  a  given  number  of  dei)uties  from  each,  com- 
posed the  provincial  assembly,  in  which  the  right  of  petition 
existed  as  above,  but  only  about  affairs  that  regarded  the  whole 
province. 

These  provinces  were  of  various  extent,  because  the  situation 
and  similarity  of  local  circumstances  were  more  considered 
than  objects  of  less  consequence  to  general  convenience.  On 
petitions  being  received  by  the  assemblies  of  communities  they 
were  to  be  immediately  discussed  and  put  to  the  vote ;  and  if 
admitted  consigned  to  those  deputies  destined  to  represent 
these  primary  meetings  in  that  of  the  province,  where  after 
a  second  discussion,  in  order  to  ascertain  that  the  petitions  con- 
tained notliing  generally  prejudicial  to  the  province,  they  were 
again  put  to  the  vote. 

From  the  provincial  assemblies  were  to  be  chosen  those 
deputies  who  formed  the  general  assembly';  they  took  charge  of 
all  petitions,  whether  provincial  or  communal,  which  had  passed 
the  former  assembly.  The  general  assembly  thus  constructed 
was  bound  to  meet  annually  at  a  speciiied  period  without  any 
form  of  invitation,  and  hold  its  sessions  successively  at  Pisa, 
Siena,  Pistoia,  and  Florence ;  recommencing  in  the  same  order 
every  four  years. 

Laws  were  to  be  enacted  by  the  concurrent  voice  of  the 
Prince  and  people  as  represented  in  this  assembly,  but  to  the 
(irand  Duke  alone  was  consigned  tlieir  execution :  he  was  accord- 
ingly invested  with  full  authority  over  the  civil  force  of  Tuscany 
in  the  terms  of  a  constitutional  agreement  hereafter  to  be  noticed. 
Through  these  national  deputies  it  was  intended  that  the  sove- 
reign should  have  official  notice  about  the  wants  of  commimities 
and  provinces,  and  consequently  of  the  whole  state ;  but  after  all 
had  been  previously  examined,  discussed,  and  matured,  by  those 
best  informed  on  the  subject  and  most  interested  in  its  success ;  so 
that  there  should  be  no  equivocation  or  artifice,  nor  any  collision 
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of  particular,  local,  or  general  interests,  and  therefore  no  excuse 
for  after-petitions  either  from  places  or  individuals. 

By  the  habit  of  discussing  public  business  in  these  national 
meetings  the  people  were  expected  to  become  acquainted  with 
their  own  general  interests  and  their  countr}^'s  laws,  while  they 
would  be  stimulated  to  watch  vigilantly  over  the  conduct  of 
tiieir  representatives  and  the  general  administration  of  govern- 
ment. Such  discipline  required  time,  for  these  duties  were 
foreign  to  Tuscan  habits,  nay  even  dangerous  in  those  periods 
when  princes  cared  not  about  learning  what  were  the  wants  and 
sufferings  of  the  people,  nor  considered  them  otherwise  than  as  the 
slaves,  not  the  supporters  of  the  throne.  Leopold  on  the  contraiy 
tried  to  infuse  a  patriotic  spirit  into  the  nation,  to  give  it  poli  - 
tical  instruction,  inspire  it  with  confidence  in  a  prince  so  ready 
to  sacrifice  his  own  power  for  their  exaltation,  and  by  consulting 
them  on  every  affliir  of  state  throw  open  the  national  portals  to 
:i  free  expression  of  public  opinion. 

Such  was  the  substance  and  general  spirit  of  the  Leopoldine 
constitution  in  its  representative  character;  and  its  fundamental 
articles  exhibit  a  similar  anxiety  for  peace  liberty  and  public 
order  :  its  principal  article  of  foreign  poHcy  was  like  Washing- 
ton s  advice  to  America*,  a  perfect  neutrality  with  all  nations  ; 
a  maxim  more  easily  declared  than  maintained ;  and  which  the 
insignificance  of  Tuscany  and  its  connexion  with  Austria  could 
idone  give  any  hope  of  preserving,  at  least  from  the  moment  a 
strong  temptation  beset  any  greater  power  to  violate  it.  To  this 
end  an  article  of  the  new  constitution  declared  that  no  alliance 
offensive  or  defensive  could  be  legally  contracted  with  any 
power  by  sea  or  land,  nor  assistance  be  given  or  received 
beyond  the  most  rigid  bounds  of  neutrality,  which  were  defined 

"  The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us  far  as  we  have  already  formed  engage- 

(said  Washington)  in  regard  to  foreign  ments  let  them  be  fulfilled  with  perfect 

nations,  is  in  extending  our  commer-  good  faith.  Here  let  us  stop."  (Was/i^ 

cial  relations,  to  have  as  little  political  ington's  Farewell  Address,) 
ronnc.\ion  with  them  as  possible.     So 
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with  great  precision  in  a  manifesto  previously  published  and 
admitted  by  every  European  power.  The  profession  of  universal 
amity  being  thus  laid  down  as  a  principle  not  to  be  violated,  and 
indispensable  to  Tuscan  security ;  neither  peace  nor  war,  nor 
political  alliances  were  even  named  in  the  national  charter. 
The  troops  were  to  be  all  militia,  organized  and  completed 
previous  to  the  constitution  being  published  :  no  new  fortresses 
were  to  be  erected,  but  on  the  contrary  those  still  existing  dis- 
mantled, except  Leghorn,  Porto  Ferraio,  (iorgona,  Oiglio,  and 
some  othei*s  along  the  sea  coast,  for  which  there  was  an  especial 
code  of  regulations  made  necessary  by  their  peculiar  position 
as  regarded  quarantine,  commerce,  and  neutrality.  The  perfect 
liberty  of  trade  was  another  or ujinal  article  of  this  constitution 
it  was  established  as  a  fundamental  law,  sacred,  and  immu- 
table;  incapable  of  suspension,  or  of  impediment  bij  taxes  or 
other  restrictions,  either  directly  or  indirectly  applied. 

No  public  or  provincial  debt  could  be  contracted  in  any  form, 
and  what  already  existed  was  to  be  forthwith  discharged  accord- 
ing to  certain  regulations  compiled  for  that  purpose  :  neither 
could  the  crown  property  incur  any  debt,  but  was  declared 
indivisible,  inalienable,  and  incapable  of  mortgage.  By  this  a 
clear  revenue  up  to  a  ceitain  amount  was  secured  for  royal  main- 
tenance without  any  burden  on  the  nation ;  but  this  not  being 
sufficient,  a  suppletory  pennanent  charge  was  to  be  annually 
made  on  the  treasury  with  the  express  stipulation  written  in 
the  Grand  Duke's  own  hajid  on  the  original  draught  of  the 
charter ;  that  the  nation  should  never  be  bound  to  supply  either 
by  grant  or  annuity  any  sum  of  money  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  princesses  of  the  blood,  nor  for  the  establishment  or  promo- 
ti(}n  of  the  royal  princes,  who  %cere  all  to  be  provided  for  out  of 
their  parents'  income  like  private  persons  :  and  yet  Leopold  had 
at  this  time  fourteen  children ;  no  light  matter  even  when  a 
powerful  kiugdom  is  charged  with  their  maintenance  !  Neither 
were  the  royal  progeny  to  hold  ecclesiastical  benefices  in  the 
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(Town's  gift,  nor  be  employed  in  any  civil  or  military  situations : 
this  prohibition  also  extended  to  foreign  princes,  forLeopold  was 
fully  aware  of  the  many  evils  which  spring  from  authority  in 
the  hands  of  younger  branches  and  foreign  connexions  of  royal 
blood,  an  authority  rarely  producing  anything  but  intrigue  dis- 
cord and  discredit,  especially  when  connected  with  the  church. 
Another  fundamental  article  forbid  any  increase  of  territory 
by  new  acquisitions,  or  any  alteration  by  exchanges.  The  power 
of  pardon  was  to  a  certain  extent  lodged  in  the  prince,  who 
could  diminish  or  commute  corporal  punishment  to  condemned 
persons  but  not  prevent  the  condemnation  :  he  could  not  remit 
tines,  and  entirely  renounced  the  power  of  pardon  in  civil 
actions,  or  in  other  words  that  of  defrauding  an  injured  party 
of  his  rights  ;  a  power  so  long  and  so  frequently  exercised  l>y  the 
Medici.  Leopold  considered  that  only  a  weak  and  wicked  despot 
could  dare  to  trample  on  laws  made  for  the  impartial  administra- 
tion of  justice  between  private  persons  ;  to  stop  the  favourable 
course  of  such  legislation  towards  an  injured  person  he  declared 
to  be  abuse  of  power,  culpable  ignorance,  or  fickleness  of  cha- 
racter; all  dangerous  in  a  sovereign,  even  when  deprived  of  this 
privilege  ;  but  such  a  privilege  could  never  be  exercised  vrithout 
injustice  to  the  party  whose  right  had  just  been  acknowledged 
and  declared  by  law.  His  ruling  maxim  in  such  cases  was, 
that  if  the  law  were  not  clear  it  should  be  made  so,  if  not 
sufficient  it  should  be  strengthened,  and  if  not  good  it  should 
l>e  amended;  but  all  after  mature  enquiry  and  for  public 
benefit ;  never  for  tlie  particular  occasion  or  by  mere  sovereign 
will.  A  list  of  civil  militarj^  and  judicial  offices  was  inserted 
ni  the  charter,  and  the  privilege  of  filling  them  reserved  for  the 
sovereign,  but  without  any  power  of  alteration ;  and  all  eccle- 
siastical patronage  and  honorary  distinctions  still  remained  to 
him  as  formerly.  Those  laws  in  force  at  the  promulgation  of  the 
charter  were  to  be  confirmed  by  it,  and  the  prince  was  charged 
with  their  maintenance  and  execution :  his  prerogatives  em- 
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braced  everything  not  adverse  to  the  charter :  a  clear  theoretical 
distinction,  but  one  that  would  probably  have  occasioned  prac- 
tical disputes  whenever  a  prince  should  venture  on  some 
doubtful  encroachment  and  the  people  be  sufficiently  strong 
and  enlightened  to  resist,  as  freemen  ought. 

The  above  is  a  general  outline  of  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive portion  of  this  singular  constitution  :  singular  because  it 
was  the  composition  and  intended  as  the  spontaneous  offering 
of  an  absolute  monarch,  the  issue  of  an  absolute  race,  on  the 
altar  of  rational  liberty  ;  because  it  was  the  work  of  a  man  boni 
ill  the  purple,  swathed  nourished  and  educated  in  the  sickly 
lap  of  despotism,  and  sent  while  yet  a  boy  to  govern  those 
accustomed  to  bow  before  the  wildest  freaks  of  tyranny ;  because 
in  those  times  and  countries  the  prince  was  all,  the  peopb' 
nothing  ;  and  because  this  royal  citizen  soared  high  above  eveiy 
baser  interest  and  boldly  declared  the  inherent  rights  of  men 
and  nations.  Such  aspirations  led  him  to  the  meditated  estab- 
lishment of  civil  liberty  on  the  broadest  foundation,  to  slacken 
the  bands  of  superstition  and  ftmaticism,  and  accustom  the  public 
mind  to  rely  on  its  own  energies  in  subjects  of  national  politics. 
For  these  he  encouraged  tlie  most  unreserved  communication 
between  throne  and  cottage  ;  thence  his  anxiety  for  complete 
information  of  every  grievance,  and  a  general  expression  of 
public  opinion;  an  expression  to  be  uttered  with  frank  and 
fearless  independence,  and  all  that  confidence  which  a  popular 
government,  if  led  by  a  prince  or  statesman  intent  on  public  wel- 
fare, so  naturally  inspires.  He  therefore  entreated  that  nothing 
should  be  concealed  either  by  private  petitioners  or  public  assem- 
blies, from  any  fjdse  respect  to  the  sovereign  or  his  measures ; 
because,  having  no  pretensions  to  infallibility,  and  monarchs 
being  more  easily  deceived  than  othei's,  anything  clearly  subver- 
sive of  public  good  might  be  supposed,  from  that  circumstance 
alone,  at  variance  with  his  wishes ;  and  while  indicating  the 
duties  of  representative  bodies,  that  oi  preserving  the  pristine 
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force  and  jnnrness  of  constitutional  rights  hy  courageoxishj  with- 
standing  ang  infringement,  ivas  placed  in  the  highest  rank.  For 
such  pui-poses  certain  forms  were  prescribed  by  which  all  acts, 
petitions,  orother  measures  contrary  to  the  charter  were  to  be  de- 
nounced whether  proceeding  from  prince  minister  or  private  per- 
son ;  and  this  was  coupled  with  a  promise  that  any  act  not  within 
the  royal  prerogative,  and  therefore  requiring  a  national  vote, 
should  as  far  as  depended  on  the  sovereign  be  made  worthy 
of  public  adoption ;  but  he  as  strongly  recommended  a  similar 
spirit  in  those  emanating  from  the  people  themselves. 

The  right  of  proposing  laws  was  vested  equally  in  the  crown 
and  the  rcprt'sentiitives,  and  tlie  consent  of  both  confirmed 
them  :  the  linance  minister  was  bound  to  produce  his  accounts 
ainiually  to  the  legislative  assembly  and  be  prepared  with 
explanations  if  demanded  :  no  augmentation  of  public  salaries, 
pensions,  or  rewards,  w\as  ever  to  take  place  without  a  vote  of 
the  general  assembly  sanctioned  by  the  crown ;  and  no  public 
servant  of  any  rank  if  oik-c  declared  by  a  unanimous  vote  to 
have  lost  national  confidence  could  retain  office  or  be  again 
employed  :  the  sovereign's  private  feelings  and  opinion  were  in 
such  cases  to  be  entirely  disregarded,  for  Leopold  trembled  at 
the  possible  eftects  of  court  intrigue  and  ministerial  influence 
on  a  weak  monarch,  and  was  strongly  opposed  to  any  extension 
of  the  royal  prerogative.  Beyond  this  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  ministerial  responsibility,  nor  any  legal  provision 
for  an  acknowledged  constitutional  right  of  physical  resistance 
t'  violent  breaches  of  public  liberty ;  aright,  says  Fox,  that 
"  should  never  be  forgotten  by  the  king  and  seldom  be  remem- 
bered by  the  people." 

Previous  to  his  assumption  of  royal  authority  the  sovereign 
was  publicly  to  accept  the  constitution  and  promise  to  observe 
it.  No  new  fiefs  could  be  created,  and  those  falling  to  the 
crovni  were  to  become  immediately  extinct.  Farming  of  the 
public  revenue  was  interdicted ;  but  not  so  clear-sighted  was 
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the  prohibition  of  a  monopoly  in  any  trade  or  manufjicture,  even 
by  title  of  original  invention :  this  was  unjust,  because  ever}- 
man  lias  a  right  for  a  given  time  to  the  fruits  of  his  own  innoxious 
discoveries ;   and  impolitic,  as  tending  to  repress  ingenuity. 

Amongst  various  regulations  for  conducting  elections  and 
constituting  the  several  assemblies,  tliose  persons  holding  places 
or  pensions  in  the  royal  gift  whether  as  public  officers  or  belong- 
ing to  the  court,  could  hold  no  seat  in  the  national  assembly, 
but  enjoyed  the  right  of  petition.  Functionaries  employed  by 
communities  were,  on  the  contrary,  exempt,  as  removed  from 
courtlv  honours  and  therefore  unlikely  to  become  channels  oi 
government  influence :  to  prevent  this  Leopold  foresaw  would 
need  a  most  rigid  control  because  it  was  an  evil  more  natural 
to  monarchy  than  any  other  form  of  government. 

Leghorn  was  placed  in  a  peculiar  position :  a  community 
in  itself,  it  was  nevertheless  excluded  from  provincial  assemblies 
as  an  isolated  portion  of  the  state ;  but  its  petitions  and  muni- 
cipal acts  were  carried  direct  to  the  general  assembly  by 
one  representative  without  a  vote,  to  be  there  discussed  like 
the  rest.  With  the  exception  of  quarantine  and  despatch-l)oats, 
besides  some  vessels  necessarv  to  maintain  communications 
between  the  coast  and  islands,  all  other  naval  forces  were  sup- 
pressed :  the  army  also  was  only  to  l)e  composed  of  urban  guards 
and  rural  militia,  but  embracing  the  several  departments  of 
iufautr}',  cavalry,  engineers,  and  artillerj' :  several  more  regula- 
tions were  included  in  this  charter  applying  exclusively  to 
Leghorn,  but  made  neces.sary  by  its  particular  position  and 
privileges  as  a  free  neutral  port  *. 

The  above  is  the  substance  of  a  constitution  which  Leo- 
pold's premature  departure  prevented  from  ever  seeing  the 
light :  he  had  now  relinquished  every  hope  of  rousing  up  Tus- 
cany from  that  state  of  profound  moral  and  political  languor 

*  Fran**.  Maria  Gianni.     **  ^femona     (irandnraPi^troLeopoIdo** {Printccf 
»!'lla  CoitUu:i<m€  imma^inata  dal    but  jiot  publishal,  l^Z2.) 


which  seems  only  adapted  to  foster  human  indolence,  and  yet 
can  scarcely  be  quarrelled  with  if  a  nation  live  comparatively 
virtuous  and  happy  under  its  influence.  But  a  time  may  come 
when  the  want  of  habituiilly  energetic  and  generally  enlightened 
minds  may  generate  one  of  those  fearful  outbreaks  that  are 
sometimes  seen  to  overwhelm  the  strongest  bulwarks  of  reason 
justice  and  common  humanity.  Unluckify  the  complete  details 
of  Leopold  s  charter  are  not  easy  to  be  seen ;  suspiciously  buried 
in  the  secret  archives  of  the  palace,  or  more  cautiously  in  the 
cabinet  of  an  individual  citizen  now  no  more,  it  would  seem  as 
if  the  great  Leopold  instead  of  being  exhibited  as  the  pride 
and  glory  of  his  house,  was  now  considered  a  family  apostate 
whose  actions  were  unworthy  of  publicity,  whose  justice  was 
only  to  be  whispered,  whose  beneficence  was  beneath  all 
princely  dignity,  whose  philosophy  reflected  on  royal  intellect, 
and  whose  eflbrts  at  Tuscan  liberty  were  mere  democratic 
worldngs  to  overthrow  the  mouldering  fabric  of  self-styled 
legitimacy. 

From  what  can  still  be  collected  about  the  details  of  this 
charter  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  national  assembly  would 
have  scarcely  exceeded  twenty  members  as  the  representatives 
of  nearly  a  million  of  souls ;  a  number  that  must  be  considered 
large  as  the  deputies  of  a  single  constituency  but  too  small  for 
a  national  parliament :  still  they  were  the  condensed  repre- 
sentation, the  confidential  agents,  the  flower  as  it  were  of  two 
much  larger  and  more  widely-extended  bodies  of  public  repre- 
sentatives, in  both  of  which  all  the  local  affairs  of  Tuscamj  must 
have  previously  been  discussed ;  so  that  little  beyond  the  general 
national  business  would  have  remained  to  occupy  their  atten- 
tion. Nevertheless  the  number  was  too  small  to  be  secure 
from  courtly  and  ministerial  influence,  too  small  for  indepen- 
dence under  an  able  designing  sovereign,  and  therefore  much 
too  small  for  a  great  national  council :  but  in  this  as  in  every- 
thing else  Leopold  proceeded  cautiously,  and  probably  looked 
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forward  to  maDagiug  them  himself,  as  he  surely  would  have 
done  in  the  first  mstance,  until  he  saw  the  proper  time  arrive 
for  enlarging  their  numbers  and  really  as  well  as  ostensibly  sub- 
mitting to  their  decrees. 

"  If  malignity  exclaim,"  says  Gianni,  '*  that  a  prince  witli 
fundamental  constitutional  laws  becomes  a  prince  governed  by 
the  nation  ;  Wisdom  rimst  then  reply,  '  Happy  that  prince,  who 
being  weak  or  ignorant  shall  be  governed  by  the  national  organs 
rather  than  arrogant  favourites,  cunning  ministers,  or  splendid 
prostitutes.'  And  happy  may  be  called  that  kingdom  where 
the  sovereign  being  himself  endowed  with  all  the  qualities 
necessary  to  govern  wisely,  knowing  the  moral  impossibility  of 
his  being  able  alone  to  fulfil  the  numerous  duties  of  his  august 
ministry,  calls  to  his  aid  the  national  intelligence,  and  inspires 
it  with  that  zeal  and  confidence  which  result  from  activity  and 
energy ;  who  thinks  it  no  disgmce  to  be  governed  by  assemblies 
which  are  in  fact  coadjutors  in  the  execution  of  his  princely 
duties  and  make  him  glorious  by  public  felicity;  for  it  is  far 
more  difficult  to  find  a  single  ruler  possessing  those  virtues 
and  talents  indispensable  to  good  govenmient,  than  to  unite  the 
suffrages  of  any  assembly  in  order  to  accomplish  the  universal 
good  which  such  assemblies  must  themselves  partake  of  in 
common  with  the  multitude.  But  as  the  defects  of  a  constitu- 
tion and  its  administerial  vices  hurt  some  while  they  benefit 
others,  a  false  balance  inevitably  results,  and  government  is 
never  corrected  until  the  evil  becomes  extreme,  univei'sal,  and 
insufferable :  then  either  furious  desperation  or  inert  terror 
suddenly  produces  new  systems  and  new  reforms,  cool  reflection 
succeeds,  and  detects  fresh  vices  and  fresh  errors,  and  men 
once  more  intreat  for  what  they  had  so  lately  detested  and 
destroved." 
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CHAPTER  X. 
ECCLESIASTICAL    REFORMS. 

FROM  A-D.  1765  TO  A.D.   l/SI, 


PETER  LEOPOLD  THE  FIRST, 

C.RA.ND  DUKE   OF   TUSCANY. 

TrscANY  ancient  and  modem  has  ever  been  prone  to  a 
superstitious  and  almost  abject  veneration  for  the  priesthood : 
the  frauds  of  Iltruscan  augurs  were  not  more  effective  than 
those  of  their  modem  successors  ;  names  alone  have  changed, 
the  spirit  remains,  although  the  real  character  of  the  work  may 
now  be  more  generally  detected  and  appreciated.  In  republican 
times  when  Florence  abounded  with  able  men,  besides  astrolo- 
^cal  superstitions  then  common  to  all  the  world,  they  were 
content  to  expend  vast  sums  on  the  erection  and  endowment  of 
convents  churches  and  other  pietisms  for  ecclesiastical  use, 
while  they  themselves  resided  in  small  ill-constmcted  houses 
now  scarcely  sufficient  for  half  their  original  inmates.  Bands 
of  regular  clergy  augmented  under  the  Medici,  extemal  religion 
became  more  prevalent,  and  the  priesthood  grew  as  immoral 
as  denuded  of  leaming  or  piety.  Formal  answers  to  formal 
«]uestion8  in  theology  and  metaphysics  were  considered  a  suffi- 
cient preparation  for  ecclesiastical  duties,  the  acquisition  of  a 
benefice  rang  tlie  knell  of  study  and  made  way  for  unmerited 
indulgence  and  repose :  many  priests  were  forced  by  necessity 
into  situations  degrading  to  their  profession;  a  Bible  was 
seldom  to  be  found  in  the  curate's  dwelling,  though  sometimes 
a  few  tattered  volumes  of  ascetic  devotion,  the  remnants  of 
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by-gone  study,  might  be  seen  in  a  neglected  comer  as  if  to 
heighten  their  master's  present  enjoyment  by  an  occasional 
glance  at  these  old  and  useless  instmctors.  From  time  to 
time  some  brighter  spu-it  flashed  through  the  murky  atmo- 
sphere ^ith  a  temporary  unavailing  light,  and  even  in  modem 
times  some  efforts  were  made,  but  with  little  advantage,  to  im- 
prove the  public  course  of  scholastic  instruction.  Amongst  the 
regular  clergy  a  more  studious  disposition  is  said  to  have  ob- 
tained ;  in  some  convents  we  are  even  told  that  the  sciences 
once  flourished  and  considerable  tiilent  had  been  occasionally 
displayed.  But  scholastic  theology  in  general  engi'ossed  their 
attention ;  \u)  that  most  dexterously  threaded  its  mysterious 
mazes  was  the  popular  preacher  of  the  day  and  acquired  both 
reputation  and  money ;  especially  in  Tuscany  which  far  more 
than  other  states  was  successfully  traversed  by  such  mis- 
sionaries. In  this  way  the  regular  orders  gained  a  considerable 
ascendant  over  the  secular  clergy  in  public  estimation  and  by 
degrees  assumed  the  spiritual  direction  of  every  class,  with  the 
whole  management  of  public  education.  Rome,  the  centre  of 
all  their  hopes  and  pivot  of  every  movement,  conferred 
numerous  privileges  on  the  monastic  orders  and  enabled  them 
to  brave  the  ntitive  secular  authorities  whose  duty  was  to 
superintend  their  religious  doctrine,  so  that  even  the  task  of 
examining  them  was  transferred  to  Koman  ecclesiastics.  As 
Tuscany  abounded  in  convents  it  became  the  country  above 
all  others  where  the  Roman  decretals  were  executed  with 
the  most  abject  obedience,  as  inviolable  laws  admitting  of  no 
deviation  even  from  their  literal  meaning ;  and  it  was  sufficient 
that  any  book  should  appear  in  the  Roman  index  of  prohibited 
authors  to  be  immediately  burned,  or  hidden  as  was  said,  **  in 
some  obscure  recess,  and  doomed  to  dust  and  darkness,  a  com- 
panion to  infidels  heretics  and  the  alcoran."  If  there  chanced 
to  escape  from  unhallowed  lips  some  hasty  expression,  shocking 
to  the  religious  sensibility  of  a  silky  hypocrite  or  the  feelings 
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of  a  devout  old  woman,  it  became  at  once  an  affair  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, and  the  crime  being  declared  beyond  the  limits  of  all 
legal  tmnsgressions  was  to  be  visited  with  more  than  legal 
punishment.  Here  and  there  a  prelate  of  less  fanaticism  and 
more  dignity  cast  a  doubtful  gleam  across  this  gloom,  and 
Honaventura  de'  Gliirardeschi  and  Francesco  de'  Incontri,  both 
archbishops  of  Florence,  are  offered  as  modem  examples  of  more 
li])eral  and  intelligent  churchmen.  Alamanni  bishop  of  Pistoia, 
though  hberally  inclined,  was  baffled  in  his  attempts  to  estab- 
lish a  professorship  of  dogmatic  theology  in  that  city  by  his 
own  vicar  Giovanni  Scarfantoni,  from  a  fear  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  might  be  endangered  by  an  exposure  to  proofs 
that  must  of  necessity  acquaint  the  young  student  with  many 
erroneous  arguments  by  which  it  was  attacked ! 

The  moral  and  religious  doctrines  of  Padre  Concina  and  the 
French  Jansenists  were  disseminated  by  this  prelate  and  his 
successor  Ippoliti,  and  the  excellent  Scipione  Ricci  endeavoured 
to  complete  the  task  :  Chiusi  and  Colli  also  gave  some  strong 
indications  of  a  better  spirit,  and  some  other  dioceses  began  to 
awaken  when  Leopold  first  attempted  to  stimulate  the  languid 
energies  of  Tuscany.  About  this  epoch  the  clergy  of  both 
branches  was  divided  into  four  parties  :  hi  the  first  there  were 
a  few  sufficiently  enlightened  to  perceive  the  necessity  of  church 
reform,  but  cold  timid  and  indifferent  to  its  accomplishment, 
unwiUing  to  risk  anything  in  the  cause,  and  even  ready  to 
betray  it  if  openly  called  upon  to  declare  their  sentiments :  this 
baseness  filled  the  ranks  of  bigotry,  because  they  were  either 
seduced  or  intimidated;  especially  by  the  reproach  of  Jansenism, 
the  mark  of  Cain,  which  was  branded  by  religious  conservatives 
on  all  those  whom  they  had  doomed  to  public  execration.  A 
very  small  party  openly  attacked  abuses,  boldly  advocated 
radical  changes,  and  ever  maintained  the  cause  of  truth  against 
its  self-interested  and  fanatical  enemies :  they  were  of  course  ac- 
cused of  heresy,  innovation,  Jansenism ;  and  were  systematically 
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decried,  until  the  most  unanswerable  and  purest  truths  became, 
when  in  their  mouths,  a  compound  of  lying  erroneous  and  scan- 
didous  doctrines. 

Besides  these  there  was  a  multitude  who    having   taken 
holy  orders  for  mere  livelihood  were  willing  to  sacrifice  any 
dogma  or  religious  persuasion  on  the  altar  of  Mammon  :  care- 
less of  morals  and  doctrine,  they  sold  themselves  in  the  most 
lucrative  market  to  any  party  or  opinion  likely  to  pay,  indis- 
criminately  fattening,  like  irrational  animals,  on  the  pastures 
of  error  and  of  truth.     The  last  and  most  numerous  class  was 
composed  of  a  swarm  of  ignorant  fanatics,  boiling  up  with  ancient 
papal  pretensions,  inflamed  by  existing  conflicts,  disordered  in 
vision,  seeing  nothing  but  Jansenism  beyond  their  o^^^l  pale, 
and  dead  to  every  sound  that  did  not  harmonize  \Tith  their 
pecuhar  tenets :  they  regarded  in  pious  horror  every  work  on 
which  even  a  shade  of  Jansenism  could  by  any  possibiUty  be 
cast,  defamed  them,  tore  them  from  those  who  showed  a  dis- 
position to  inquiiy,  and  replaced  them  by  some  antidotal  tract 
ofi'ered  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  faction,  to  disgust  the  weak 
and  ignorant  with  a  wise  and  beneficent  reform.     The  Bible, 
the  pulpit  and  the  confessional  were  adopted  as  the  instruments 
of  faction  and  malevolence ;  discord  was  kindled  in  domestic 
circles;  father  against  son;  brother  and  brother  were  in  con- 
tention ;  the  household  gods  were  shattered  to  pieces,  and  the 
ancient  demon  of  republican  Florence  seemed  once  more  to  be 
abroad  and  busy  in  the  state.     All  this  was  believed  acceptable 
to  a  God  of  peace  and  charity,  and  blindly  applauded  by  an 
ignorant  prejudiced  superstitious  crowd,  utterly  incapable  of 
argument  on  doctrinal  points,  and  therefore  following  the  ma- 
jority as  being  less  troublesome  than  serious  reflection.     The 
example  of  a  reputed  few  amongst  the  leading  fanatics  was 
suflacient  authority  for  committing  the  most  preposterous  ex- 
travagancies;    the  people  were  taught  by  these  sententious 
pietists  that  ''In  doctrine  they  should  walk  with  the  many,  in 
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conduct  with  the  few ;"  a  very  unstable  maxim,  but  well  adapted 
to  their  objects  at  tlie  moment  and  in  harmony  with  the  public 
ignorance  and  mental  indolence  of  the  time  and  country'. 

Church  discipline  was  not  more  flourishing  than  clerical 
learning,  but  priests  abounded :  a  brood  of  ten  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight  secular  clergy  swarmed  over  Tuscany, 
devoured  its  substance,  and  gave  but  little  in  exchange :  a  mul- 
titude of  little  benefices  supported  hordes  of  priests  who  were 
not  even  called  upon  to  officiate  ;  their  stipend  was  miserable ; 
too  much  for  idleness  and  too  little  for  work :  from  about  five 
to  eleven  pounds  sterling  was  all  they  annually  received,  yet 
their  excessive  number  drained  the  spare  cash  of  the  inhabit- 
ants \vithout  comfort  or  usefulness  to  any.  Ten  years'  service 
in  a  cathedral  was  the  sole  qualifiation  necessary  for  holy  orders, 
and  in  that  time  the  chapter  of  Florence  alone  was  accustomed 
to  bring  five-score  priests  to  maturity  with  no  other  prepara- 
tion for  their  sacred  office  than  a  daily  attendance  in  the  choir. 

Another  establishment,  said  to  be  peculiar  to  Tuscany,  was 
composed  of  certain  congregations  of  secular  priests  who  wan- 
dered over  the  country  from  church  to  church,  chanting  masses 
according  to  the  will  and  regulations  of  their  founder  whose 
funds  principally  supported  them,  especially  in  Florence  and 
Pistoia  where  many  of  these  drones  were  thus  idly  maintained 
and  reverenced.  The  alms  collected  for  masses  gave  a  livelihood 
to  multitudes  of  native  and  foreign  priests,  and  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  such  rites  for  purgatorial  uses,  holiday  oblations, 
and  other  religious  perquisites  augmented  this  lucrative  source 
of  ecclesiastical  revenue.  But  while  cities  abounded,  the  rural 
districts  were  often  wantmg  in  zealous  spii'itual  assistance; 
parishes  were  ill  provided ;  some  curates  enjoyed  a  competency, 
others  pined  in  want  and  misery,  yet  tithes  were  rigorously 
exacted  from  all :  the  livings  in  public  and  private  gift  were 
better  filled,  but  those  conferred  by  a  free  popular  election  were 
generally  the  result  of  intrigue,  faction,  and  private  views  of 
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interest ;  and  success  was  ever  attended  by  suspicions  and  mur 
murs  of  simony :  private  patronage,  as  with  us,  was  commonly 
exerted  in  favour  of  some  member  of  the  patron's  family,  or  of 
some  favourite  ecclesiastic ;  yet  these  parochial  churches  were  the 
least  frequented,  the  people  more  willingly  resorting  to  convents, 
where  by  numerous  feast-days  together  with  a  rapid  succession 
of  masses  and  plenty  of  confessors  to  make  choice  of,  they  were 
much  more  powerfully  attracted.  The  peasantrj-,  averse  to 
uniting  the  two  functions  of  parish  priest  and  confessor  in  the 
same  person,  preferred  cities,  where  their  choice  was  free  and 
their  minds  amused  by  all  the  "  pomp  and  circumstance"  of 
lloman  Catholic  rites  which  they  constantly  fomid  there, 

A  number  of  lay  religious  companies  swarmed  in  every  town; 
scarcely  a  rank,  trade,  or  profession  was  without  its  college ; 
scarcely  an  individual  that  did  not  belong  to  one  and  many  to 
several ;  they  were  the  clubs  of  our  own  time  and  country,  only 
devoted  to  religion ;  or  at  least  to  its  forms  and  ceremonies, 
occasionally  dashed  with  a  little  mundane  amusement.  In  their 
numerous  oratories  were  performed  by  day  and  night  every 
religious  mystery,  and  hi  addition  the  oratories  of  private  fami- 
lies were  exceedingly  numerous,  all  supporting  their  respective 
chaplains,  so  that  a  vast  nuxss  of  tlie  priesthood  was  continually 
in  action.  The  regular  clergy  and  lay  brothers  of  the  various 
orders,  to  the  number  of  four  thousand  and  sixty,  distributed  in 
two  hundred  and  thirteen  convents,  shared  the  enjoyment  of 
public  wealth  with  their  secular  brethren :  the  mendicant  friars 
were  most  numerous  and  apparently  most  humble ;  but  they 
only  exchanged  real  worldly  poverty  for  its  religious  mimic 
when  the  monastic  habit  was  assumed ;  others  issuing  from  the 
middle  and  upper  classes  of  society  into  the  endowed  convents, 
similarly  abandoned  a  poor  or  no  inheritance  for  an  infinitely 
richer  patrimony :  many  foreigners  were  amongst  them,  espe- 
cially as  superiors  and  lecturers,  the  generals  being  almost  in- 
variably strangers.   The  mendicant  orders  employed  numerous 


lay-brethren  to  scour  the  country  in  search  of  food  and  alms, 
while  they  themselves  remained  at  home  to  invoke  heaven  s 
blessing  on  the  task.  With  these  ordei-s  were  associated  in 
l»oth  male  and  female  convents,  many  lay-brethren  and  sisters 
under  the  name  of  "  Tirziarj  "  or  third  orders,  who  wearing  the 
religious  habit  and  paying  a  fee  of  admission,  were  acknowledged 
iis  kinsfolk  in  God  and  shared  e\er\  spiritual  blessing  with  the 
rest :  masses,  indulgences,  privileges,  prayei-s  for  the  dead,  and 
the  right  of  sepulture  within  the  church,  where  some  families 
I  ])ossessed  hereditaiy  tombs,  were  the  chief  advantages  gained 
by  the  "  Terziarj.''  The  patron  saints  and  their  successors, 
whose  effigies  both  adorned  and  enriched  the  churches,  brought 
many  votaries  :  each  temple  had  some  illustrious  image  of 
]>urer  essence  or  more  holy  reputation  wliieli  could  not  always 
be  exposed  to  vulgar  gaze ;  but  on  stated  days  and  in  times  of 
jiublic  calamity  this  mystic  veil  was  withdrawn,  the  faithful 
bowed  in  pious  adoration  and  golden  streams  kept  flowing  into 
the  sacred  treasury. 

Female  convents  and  "Conservatories,"  which  in  the  year  1 784 
contained  seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy  nuns,  formed 
a  still  more  melancholy  portion  of  this  monstrous  evil :  how 
laany  mothers  were  here  severed  from  the  natural  purpose  of 
their  creation  ;  how  many  innocent  girls  were  led  blindly  into 
licentiousness ;  how  many  tender  hearts  were  doomed  to  repen- 
Uuice  or  despair !  Not  for  committed  sins,  but  from  false  notions 
»)f  piety,  or  parental  vanity  and  selfishness ;  and  how  much  youth 
and  beauty  were  here  sacrificed  on  the  altars  of  clerical  ambi- 
tion, even  though  no  darker  destiny  might  await  them  !  The 
education  of  almost  all  young  women  of  any  rank  was  entrusted 
to  imns,  and  there  were  but  few  of  those  that  ultimately  took 
the  veil,  which  generally  occurred  at  sixteen,  who  had  not 
already  passed  six  or  eight  years  within  the  precincts  of  a 
•  loister.  The  female  conventual  revenues  amounted  to  about 
eighty-nine  thousand  pounds,  and  every  sister  brought  a  con- 
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spicuous  portion  with  her  on  entry ;  nor  were  the  converse, 
or  assistant  nuns,  exempt  from  a  similar  though  lighter  con- 
tribution. 

The  assumption  of  the  monastic  hal>it ;  the  profession,  and 
final  veiling;  were  all  accompanied  by  pomp,  noise,  and  rejoic- 
ings, but  at  the  parents'  expense ;  who  for  a  little  temporary  cost 
were  generally  willing  to  save  future  trouble  by  this  double 
establishment  of  soul  and  body  within  the  fold  of  a  nunnery. 
Female  convents  both  in  spiritual  and  temporal  matters  were 
generally  directed  by  the  male  provincial  superioi's  and  con- 
fessors of  their  respective  orders ;  for  episcopal  authority  in  such 
matters  had  decayed  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  ecclesias- 
tical patronage  absorbed  by  the  court  of  Rome.  The  authority 
of  ecclesiastical  courts  had  immoiisurably  increased,  and  laymen 
were  obliged  to  plead  there  while  the  clergy  remained  free  from 
the  cognizance  of  any  lay-tribunal :  they  had  their  peculiar 
prisons,  bailiffs,  superior  officers,  and  judges  ;  and  uniting 
usurped  temponil  power  with  their  legitimate  jurisdiction, 
formed  a  state  within  the  state  that  confounded  all  law,  paralysed 
justice,  violated  royal  prerogative,  and  trampled  on  the  whole 
frame  of  civil  society  *. 

These  abuses  were  not  peculiar  to  Tuscany,  wherefore  amongst 
the  catholic  nations  there  had  already  sprung  up  a  simultaneous 
steady  and  determinerl  opposition  to  all  papal  encroachments  : 
Genoa  was  earnestly  engaged  in  monastic  reforms,  and  had  ban- 
ished manv  foreign  friars  of  the  Franciscan  order  :  Venice  had 
by  successive  decrees  interdicted  any  increase  of  conventual  pro- 
perty either  by  donation  or  legacy,  as  well  as  the  remitting  of 
money  to  Home  by  heads  of  convents,  beyond  what  was  specified 
in  public  edicts :  Venetian  bishops  were  commanded  to  reassume 
their  former  jurisdiction  over  the  regular  clerg}-,  while  both  the 
numbers  and  revenues  of  every  religious  association  were  there 
limited,  and  many  suppressed. 

•  "  Prcfazionc  alia  Storia  doll'  asscm-     Tosrana."      Dall'    Abate    Rcginaldo 
blea  degli  Arcivescovi  e  Vescovi  dcUa     Tau/iui.  (Firetizc,  1788.) 
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The  Duke  of  Modena  in  a  similar  spirit  demanded  the  pope's 
consent  to  ceilain  monastic  reforms,  which  after  a  gentle  denial 
was  granted:  the  Duke  of  Parma  had  seized  the  rents  of  many 
cunveuts  and  settled  them  on  the  principal  hospital  of  his 
metropolis :  Loml>ardy  was  alive  with  the  same  spirit  under  the 
searching  and  impetuous  Joseph  :  neither  Spain  nor  Portugal 
were  free  from  change;  but  Naples  took  the  lead  of  all  in  sup- 
pressing religious  societies  and  the  dismissal  of  those  foreign 
monks  who  were  eating  into  the  commonwealth  with  unmiti- 
gated voracity. 

Leopold  lilve  his  brother  was  a  universal  reformer  but  far 
more  circumspect  in  his  actions  :  his  object  was  to  emancipate 
the  citizen  from  every  tie  uncalled  for  by  social  necessity  and 
a  just  idea  of  religion.     This  was  a  veiy  difficult;  in  Tus- 
cany a  very  thankless  task,  and  in  religion  a  hopeless  one : 
the  nation  was  wrapped  in  superstition  and  sleepy  intellect, 
and,  like  the  somnambulant,  ready  to  sink  with  amazement  if 
too  suddenly  or  incautiously  awakened.     "  When  a  nation  by 
force  of  habit,'"  says  Bishop  Pacci,  "has  slavishly  submitted  its 
iuteUect  to  the  authority  of  priests  and  nobles,  it  ceases  to 
reHect,  and  loses  all  desire  of  behig  enlightened :  abandoning 
Itself  by  degrees  to  this  lethargic  state  it  closes  every  outlet'i 
tlio  elei-gy  and  aristocracy  skilfully  profit  by  its  ignorance  and 
mertness  and  through  little  seductions,  which  they  well  know 
liow  to  offer  at  seasonable  moments,  easily  guide  it  according  to 
their  will  and  interests.     These  two  classes,  although  rivals 
and  jealous  of  each  other  in  the  wish  to  govern ;  are  always  seen 
to  form  a  close  union  whenever  it  becomes  necessary  to  combat 
tlio>.'  who  threaten  their  privileges  and  endeavour  to  break  the 
enchantment  of  their  power  for  the  purpose  of  improvmg  the 
'•onJitiun  of  the  people"*.     This  was  the  real  cause  of  all 
'»I 'position  to  Leopold's  ecclesiastical  reforms,  and  that  honest 
able  and  benevolent  prelate  fell  a  victim  to  his  bold  and  zealous 
oxertions  iu  the  cause  of  truth  and  reason. 

*  Memorie  di  Ricci,  cited  by  de  Potter. 
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The  first  decided  misunderstanding  between  Rome  and  Tus- 
cany appears  to  have  proceeded  from  papal  discontent  at  the 
law  of  mortmain  in  1751.  That  lordly  power  could  ill  brook 
any  opposition  from  a  nation  which  for  centuries  had  bowed  to 
the  slightest  expression  of  her  will,  and  this  ill  humour  was 
not  diminished  by  seeing  the  Inquisition  deprived  of  its  censor- 
ship, its  prisons  suppressed,  and  the  interference  of  lay  assessors 
in  fUl  its  proceedings  ;  wliich  thus  rendered  it,  although  still  an 
odious  and  subtle,  no  longer  a  fomiidaljle  tribunal.  This  irrita- 
bility was  augmented  by  the  suppression  of  many  convents 
and  useless  ecclesiastical  benefices  against  the  Archbishop's 
consent ;  who  moreover  by  a  secret  agreement  with  the  In- 
quisitor offered  to  trj-  in  his  own  court  all  those  causes  which, 
as  properly  belonging  to  the  former,  must  otherwise  have  come 
before  the  lay  assessor,  a  thing  which  the  Inquisitor  was  most 
anxious  to  avoid.  The  Bishop  of  Pienza  who  audaciously 
tisserted  that  he  was  the  Pontiffs  and  not  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany  s  subject,  became  another  cause  of  quarrel :  this  silly 
intemperate  priest  had  committed  divers  follies,  and  finally  re- 
fused absolution  to  a  govennnent  officer  excommunicated  by  him, 
"  while  he  2)ersisted  in  2nthlic  scandal  of  obedience  to  the  national 
''  ffovemment.'  After  twelve  years  of  royal  forbearance  this 
priest  was  banished,  but  received  nevertheless  with  singular 
distinction  by  Pope  Clement  XIII. :  he  was  permitted  to  ex- 
communicate the  Emperor  Francis  and  all  his  Tuscan  ministers, 
and  moreover  to  publish  the  sentence  in  Florence.  The  days 
of  Hildebrand  were  however  past  and  this  anathema  and  its 
authors  were  equally  ridiculed  at  Vienna ;  but  a  more  serious 
affair  soon  occupied  the  attention  of  both  cabinets :  the  right 
of  sanctuary,  infamous  in  itself  and  more  pernicious  from 
excessive  abuse,  was  continually  violated  by  government  for 
the  sake  of  justice,  and  this  produced  repeated  complaints  from 
Rome;  a  concordat  was  proposed  and  assurance  given  that 
.no  violation  should  take  place  during  the  negotiations  which 
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his  Holiness  took  good  care  should  not  be  unusually  hastened 
so  that  the  subject  was  still  pending  at  Leopold's  accession. 

The  latter  found  Cardinal  Torregiiuii  a  cunning  subtle  priest, 
opposed  to  Francesco  Rucellai,  a  shrewd  active  searcher  and 
bold  denouncer  of  pontifical  encroachments  :  the  Grand  Duke 
uniting  all  the  jealousy  of  an  independent  monarch  with  the 
zeal  of  a  young  reformer,  promptly  but  rationally  imbibed 
the  true  spirit  of  this  quarrel,  felt  his  right  to  abate  the 
nuisance  without  reference  to  strangers ;  yet  as  a  concession  to 
ancient  prejudice  and  from  respect  to  the  Church  he  consented 
to  renew  the  negotiations  while  he  mentally  resolved  to  sup- 
press an  evil  which  had  been  banished  from  every  other  coun- 
try and  was  not  even  tolerated  in  Rome  itself.  By  the  advice  of 
Rucellai,  "  Secretary  of  Crown  Rights,"  all  notion  of 
concordats  was  abandoned  as  mere  papal  instru- 
ments for  swindling  monarchs  into  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
veiy  claims  under  discussion  :  another  project  was  therefore 
adopted,  which  combining  Leopold's  milder  notions  of  criminal 
punishment  with  certain  concessions,  rejected  the  inviolability 
of  sanctuary  but  granted  a  i-emission  of  penalties  in  life  or 
limb  to  all  culprits  so  arrested,  as  well  as  the  mitigation  of 
every  lesser  punishment. 

The  Baron  of  Saint  Odile  was  ordered  to  settle  this  point 
at  Ixome,  but  ecclesiastical  cunning  prevailed  and  Leopold 
threatened  in  vain  ;  he  put  questions  on  the  subject 
to  several  theologians,  amongst  others  to  the  cele- 
brated antiquarian  Giovanni  Lami  who  had  no  difficulty  in 
proving  that  sanctuary  was  unknown  in  the  three  first  ages  of 
Christianity  ;  that  it  was  merely  suffered  by  royal  permission 
under  Justinian,  and  therefore  still  depended  entirely  on  the 
sovereign  will  for  its  existence  modification  or  total  suppression ; 
and  if  the  prince  vouchsafed  at  any  time  to  cede  a  portion  of 
his  rights  it  could  only  be  as  an  act  of  pure  courtesy  towards 
the  bishop  of  Rome.     Nevertheless  this  business  dmgged  on 
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for  some  years,  nor  was  it  until  1709  that  with  Maria  Theresa's 
consent  Leopold  announced  to  Pope  Ganganelli  that 
the  Tuscan  sanctuaries  had  been  cleared  of  all 
offenders,  but  that  their  lives  would  be  spared.  This  measure 
took  effect  on  the  eighth  of  November  1709  at  Florence  Siena 
and  Grosseto,  and  the  next  day's  sun  saw  ever\'  remaining 
sanctuary  of  Tuscany  emptied  of  its  infamous  population.  All 
Tuscan  sanctuaries  were  thus  abolished  except  for  civil  debtors 
when  not  fraudulent  bankrupts ;  but  capital  punishment  was 
simultaneously  mitigated,  out  of  respect  for  the  sacred  place,  or 
more  probably  for  the  personal  character  of  Ganganelli.  These 
culprits  were  spared  from  death  but  sent  to  ten  years'  public 
labour  in  irons  ;  and  from  the  latter,  when  incurred,  to  half  tliat 
punishment :  the  pontiff  acquiesced,  probably  with  satisfaction ; 
ho  had  been  but  a  few  months  on  tlie  throne  and  would  no 
doubt  ere  long  have  saved  Leopold  the  trouble  of  legislating  on 
this  matter  for  he  was  much  too  enlightened  and  sagacious 
and  saw  too  clearly  the  signs  of  the  times  to  continue  such 
abuses,  even  if  his  natural  disposition  had  not  moved  him  to 
arrest  them  -^. 

The  opinions  of  Rucellai  and  others  on  ecclesiastical  reforms 
liave  already  been  noticed,  we  shall  now  endeavour  to  show  how 
Leopold  brought  them  gradually  but  steadily  into  practice.  The 
right  of  clergymen,  like  other  public  officers,  to  be  supported 
by  the  nation  at  large,  he  saw  was  not  properly  maintained, 
because  the  funds  though  ample  were  unfairly  distributed  :  to 
rectify  this  he  first  set  apart  a  certain  amount  of  property  in 
each  diocese  under  the  name  of  "  Church  Patrimojuf  for  their 
maintenance  ;  he  then  suppressed  parochial  tithes  and  finally 
made  it  compulsory  on  private  patrons  of  benefices  to  grant  a 
competent  income  from  their  own  funds  to  the  incumbent,  or 
resign  their  patronage  f .     Several  other  regulations  followed 

•  Mcmorie  di  Ricci.  (Vide  i)c  PoWcr,     f    Circular  of  7th   January,    1780; 
vol.  iv.,  p.  33.)  July  16,  1782  ;  January  21,  1784. 
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between  1780  and  1784  one  of  which  relieved  the  canons  of 
collegiate  churches  from  much  superfluous  ease  by  giving  them 
useful  occupations  in  the  cure  of  souls  and  the  direction  of 
public  schools :  before  this  a  prohibition  against  the  ordination 
of  priests  without  duties,  and  the  making  of  a  royal  Exequa- 
tor  essential  to  the  validity  of  many  dispensatory  acts  which 
the  pontiffs  Iiad  before  been  in  the  habit  of  promulgating  on 
their  own  simple  authority,  formed  two  of  Leopold's  earliest 
measures  on  church  reform  *. 

The  establishment  of  biennial  synods  in  each  diocese  to 
maintain  church  discipline  and  encourage  learning  amongst 
ecclesiastics  by  a  rigorous  examination  of  candidates  for  holy 
orders  and  promotion,  infused  a  better  spirit  into  the  pro- 
fession and  even  obliged  the  examining  bishops  themselves  to 
become  more  studious  and  circumspect  than  before  f . 

The  abuse  of  monastic  power  and  frequent  acts  of  monkish 
tyraimy  occupied  Leopolds  attention,  for  he  had  not  forgotten 
Rucellai  or  his  counsels :  although  resolved  from  the  beginnin 
to  suppress  it  he  was  not  able  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  until 
1770  when  an  edict  appeared  declaring  that  conven- 
tual prisons  would  only  be  suffered  to  stand  when  the 
superiors,  within  a  given  time,  asked  on  good  grounds  for  a 
special  license  to  retain  them ;  all  others  were  demolished  one 
month  after  the  decree  \,  When  thus  formally  licensed,  which 
was  done  for  ecclesiastical  discipline  alone,  they  were  never  to 
be  closed  against  the  civil  power ;  the  prisoners'  names  and 
crimes  were  not  only  to  be  given,  but  full  liberty  was  granted 
them  to  remove  into  public  prisons  :  the  visits  of  civil  magis- 
trates were  to  be  private,  and  the  prisoner  was  allowed  ample 
time  and  means  to  state  his  cause  unchecked  by  the  spiritual 

*  Circular  of  April  14,  1787;  21st  1782;    July  16,   1782;   August  2, 

April,  1773;  21st  April,  1777;  15th  1785. 

January,  1778.  +  Edict  of  7th  June,  1770,  but  pub- 

t  Circulars  of  January  7th  and  20th,  lished  in  September. 
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superior's  presence  ;  nor  was  the  latter  permitted  even  to  see 
the  written  statement,  except  in  certain  specified  cases,  and 
both  open  and  secret  information  about  any  breach  of  this  law 
was  strongly  encouraged  by  government. 

Pope  Gimganelli,  a  no  less  sincere  and  energetic  reformer 
than  Leopold,  with  all  the  cautions  and  necessarj^ 
'*^'''"'"  preparation  for  such  an  act,  towards  the  end  of 
August  1773  issued  his  celebrated  brief  which  abolished  the 
order  of  Jesus  after  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  years  of 
prosperity  and  unmeasured  inlluence  throughout  the  catholic 
world,  in  this  document  Clement  XIV.  recapitulated  the 
sevend  religious  orders  sui)pressed  by  liis  })redeces8ors,  ex- 
liibited  his  o\mi  reasons,  and  declaroil  that  believing  himself 
inspired  by  the  ILdy  Spirit  he  thought  that  in  thus  acting  he 
should  conciliate  maintiiin  and  conlirm  tranquillity  throughout 
Christendom. 

Although  the  fall  of  this  order  docs  not  properly  belong  to 
Leopold's  acts  it  allected  Tust^any  to  the  centre,  removed  from 
before  him  a  most  fonnidable  obstacle,  and  dissolved  a  charm 
that  would  have  pandysed  every  movement ;  a  power,  which 
scotched  sul-dued  and  diseml>odied  as  it  was,  did  in  fact  most 
thoroughly  hai'ass  his  operations  and  j)oisoned  the  food  he  was 
pre}>aring  for  a  benighted  people.  Hut  the  Jesuits  were  not 
to  be  crushed  with  impunity  even  by  Christ's  vicar :  union, 
tiUent,  and  utter  unscrupulousness  iu  conduct,  will  make  any 
st)ciety  formidible,  and  in  all  these  was  that  order  preemi- 
nent !  The  bold  and  good  pontiff  who  from  pubUc  principle 
decreed  their  fall,  although  supported  by  his  own  great  ability, 
his  integrity,  and  by  almost  universal  acclamation ;  wrapped 
also,  as  he  was,  in  holy  panoply,  and  bright  with  sacred 
splendour,  soon  became  the  nctim  of  their  fury.  The  wrath 
of  Heaven  against  him  was  minutely  prophesied;  there  wab 
no  mystery  or  equivocation  in  the  voice,  and  sure  measures 
were  taken  for  its  accomplishment.     Within  a  year  from  the 
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promulgation  of  this  decree  Ganganelli  expired  under  the  effects 
of  poison  at  the  very  moment  so  coniidently  predicted  by  the 
Jesuits  as  the  termination  of  his  career  *.  After  the  pub- 
lication of  this  brief  all  the  Jesuits'  property  was  seized,  all 
their  schools  colleges  offices  and  hospitals  were  suppressed 
throughout  b]aro[)o,  their  authority  and  duties  were  transferred 
to  the  ordinary  local  priesthood,  and  each  individual  of  this 
order  was  compelled  to  receive  the  habit  of  a  secular  clergy- 
man. 

Any  society  may  be  legally  disembodied  and  dispersed,  but 
unless  its  members  be  banished  or  annihilated  it  will  remain 
like  a  broken  mirror  with  the  image  retlected  in  every  frag- 
ment :  the  same  cause  which  first  inspired  it,  the  spirit  that 
formed  it,  supported  it,  and  held  it  together  so  formidably  as  to 
make  its  dissolution  expedient,  will  still  pervade  every  atom  of 
the  mass  ;  and  unless  changed  to  some  other  shape  or  name,  it 
will  yet  act  in  secret  union,  but  with  a  more  insidious,  enven- 
omed,  and  miscliievous  feeling  tlian  before.  Sufli  was  the 
conduct  of  the  Tuscan  Jesuits. 

The  Archbishop  Incontri  repaired  to  their  college  of  San 
Giovannino  in  Florence  and  with  a  mild  voice  read  the  papal 
brief  to  its  inmates,  at  the  same  time  enjoining  them  to  relin- 
quish the  dress  of  their  society  and  assume  that  of  secular 
priests :  he  interdicted  both  preacliing  and  confession,  but  per- 
mitted the  celebration  of  mass  in  their  own  church  until  the 
order  were  completely  dissolved.  At  the  novices'  college  lie 
repeated  this  ceremony  and  appointed  two  priests  to  take  charge 
of  both  establishments  ;  the  secretaries  of  the  supreme  magis- 
tracy seized  the  property  for  government,  and  twenty  crowns 
were  finally  given  to  each  individual  member  for  the  purchase 
of  a  secular  habit. 

Thus  fell  the  celebrated  order  of  Jesus  in  Tuscany !     Their 

*  See  a  curious  and  interestini;  account  of  his  illness  and  death  in  Do  Potter, 
"  Memorie  di  Scipione  iU"  Ricci."' 
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last  general  was  Lorenzo  de'  Ricci,  a  Florentine  and  cousin  to 
the  excellent  Bishop  of  Pistoia ;  he  was  imprisoned ;  it  does 
not  exactly  appear  why,  ui  the  castle  of  Saint  Angelo,  secretly 
inten-ogated  about  the  society  but  without  any  particular 
result,  though  from  Gauganellis  character  probably  not  without 
reason,  and  a  short  time  after  terminated  his  days  in  con- 
finement. The  various  colleges  of  this  order  were  similarly 
dissolved  tlu-oughout  Tuscany,  but  its  spirit  remained,  indig- 
nant subtle  and  vindictive ;  dispersed  like  fallen  mercury, 
yet  ready  to  unite  and  gravitate  by  the  slightest  external 
movement,  and  each  particle  acting  with  more  concentrated 
malignity. 

When  the  vast  fabric  of  this  singular  association  is  contem- 
plated, with  all  its  delicate  machinery,  the  ease  force  and  subtle 
nature  of  its  movements,  its  numberless  feelers,  its  attractive 
and  grasping  instruments,  its  monopoly  of  the  worlds  educa- 
tion ;  of  the  cabinet,  pulpit,  and  confessional ;  the  quantity  and 
ability  of  its  writers,  and  its  unbomided  influence  ;  we  shall  not 
marvel  that  on  the  fall  of  such  a  column  many  people  believed 
that  the  whole  ecclesiastical  edifice  would  come  tumbling  down, 
and  catholicity  nay  even  salvation  itself  disappear  in  the 
ruins.  During  the  excitement  of  such  apprehensions  even  the 
pontiff's  power  of  dissolving  any  religious  order  was  audaciously 
questioned;  and  some  laudatory  expressions  applied  to  the 
Jesuits  by  the  Council  of  Trent  were  cited  as  a  formal  sanction 
of  the  order  which  required  a  similar  authority  to  invalidate. 
Those  who  on  the  contrary  considered  Jesuitism  as  the  cor- 
rupter of  gospel  truths ;  as  the  cause  of  prolonged  discord  in 
the  church  ;  as  the  persecutor  and  oppressor  of  all  who  opposed 
its  own  authority,  and  as  the  disturber  of  religion,  good  govern- 
ment and  civil  stxiiety ;  all  these  triumphed  in  this  signal  act 
and  boldly  vindicated  its  justice.  But  from  this  moment  a  new 
and  general  interest  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  a  strong  spirit 
of  religious  altercation  became  apparent  in  Tuscany :  Leopold's 


reforms  kept  these  alive  and  busy  but  his  progress  in  them 
was  materially  assisted  by  the  Jesuits'  funds:  about  the  lay 
appropriation  of  these  no  question  seems  to  have  arisen  either 
in  the  mind  of  Clement  or  the  public,  so  with  this  aid  the 
Grand  Duke  was  enabled  to  establish  a  more  extended  and 
liberal  system  of  ecclesiastical  education  throughout  Tuscany. 

While  determined  to  repel  every  papal  aggression  and  con- 
fine spiritual  authority  within  just  limits,  Leopold  was  no  less 
serious  in  his  religious  professions,  nor  unobservant  of  exterior 
forms.  With  a  sincere  wish  for  public  morality  he  was  rational 
in  his  orders  about  the  due  observance  of  Sundays  and  Church 
holydays,  and  had  occasionally  issued  instructions  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  but  finding  that  they  were  frequently  mistaken  and  often 
too  harshly  enforced ;  more  especially  in  rural  places  where  poor 
people  sutlered  from  the  busy  interference  of  rich  and  rigid 
pretenders  to  exclusive  sanctity ;  he  determined  while  maintain- 
ing their  essential  object  to  introduce  those  modifications  which 
common  sense  and  real  piety  required.  To  stop  all  vexations 
from  ofliciousness  he  wisely  ordered  that  no  peasant  should  be 
jireveuted  from  pursuing  his  agricultural  labours  on  Sundays 
or  other  festivals  if  neglect  of  them  were  likely  to  be  followed 
by  injury  to  the  crop  and  therefore  to  the  public  at  large,  either 
from  inclement  weather  or  any  other  cause.  Tins  impunity  was 
extended  to  millers,  victuallers,  carriers,  venders  of  manufactured 
goods,  clothes,  and  agricultural  instruments,  either  as  regarded 
their  shop  or  any  other  place  where  they  could  more  conve- 
niently trade :  neither  were  any  lawful  amusements,  games,  or 
exercises  of  the  people  prohibited ;  nor  music,  nor  singing,  nor 
dcuicing ;  nor  other  sport  or  pastime  not  positively  forbidden 
by  law ;  provided  that  all  was  decently  carried  on,  at  a  respectful 
distance  from  the  church,  and  not  during  divine  service.  The 
innkeepers  and  all  that  class  of  tradesmen  were  also  allowed  to 
keep  their  shops  open  for  strangers  or  other  persons  resort/- 
ing  there  from  necessity,  not  intemperance;  and  the  trans- 
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gressors  of  these  rules  were  only  required  to  furnish  the  police 
with  a  written  acknowledgment  of  their  offence,  or  if  unable  to 
write,  a  similar  statement  by  witnesses  ;  and  then  the  law  took 
its  course. 

Such  were  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany 's  notions  of  that  sab- 
bath-breaking which  has  long  been  creating  so  much  unnecessary 
disturbance  in  England,  to  the  injuiy  and  annoyance  rather 
than  improvement  of  the  poor ;  to  the  impunity  and  self-indul- 
gence of  the  rich  ;  to  the  regret  of  a  rational  age,  and  probably 
to  the  greater  portion  of  a  really  pious  nation.  The  essential 
truths  of  religion  which  our  Saviour  came  to  teach  and  taught 
80  well  and  wisely,  are  perhaps  even  now  but  imperfectly  com- 
prehended by  many ;  they  are  often  confounded  with  mere  for- 
malities and  all  those  accessory  notions,  which,  as  calm  investi- 
gatoi*s  have  remarked,  so  many  people  make  a  part  and  parcel 
of  their  belief  in  despite  of  the  clear  and  characteristic  distinc- 
tions of  Christ  himself  Recreations  inherently  innocuous  are 
not  less  harmless  on  a  Sunday  provided  that  they  neither  cause 
interruption  nor  neglect  of  our  religious  duties ;  wherefore  it 
becomes  unjust  and  consequently  wicked  to  prevent  six  days  of 
lalx)ur  from  enjoying  the  amusements  as  well  as  the  relaxation 
of  the  seventh,  or  unnecessarily  to  expose  harvests,  (the  pecu- 
liar gifts  of  Heaven)  which  might  be  saved  by  a  Sunday's 
work,  and  thus  hasten  the  distress  resulting  from  diminished 
resources,  with  all  the  crimes  and  suffering  which  it  commonly 
tends  to  produce  !  If  the  Jews  of  old,  rigid  as  they  were, 
might  save  their  sheep  on  the  day  emphatically  declared  by 
Him  who  knew,  to  be  "  made  for  man,"  surely  Christians  may 
save  their  crops  ;  unless  indeed  it  be  nnlmvful  *'  to  do  good  on 
the  sabbath-day."  Is  the  bounty  of  Heaven,  man's  sustenance, 
to  perish  in  the  field  from  t<x>  rigid  adherence  to  a  perverted 
and  ill-understood  law,  adapted  to  the  peculiar  character  climate 
and  religion  of  a  particular  race  and  country,  and  nowhere 
enjoined  by  Christ?    Food  and  raiment,  inasmuch  as  their 
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iwssesbiou  removes  some  of  our  strongest  temptations  to  crime, 
are  the  first  steps  to  morality,  but  want  and  physical  suffering 
are  the  poor  man's  readiest  leadei-s  into  vice.  The  institution 
of  a  stated  day  of  repose  is  wise  and  necessary  ;  the  identifying 
of  this  day  with  one  of  public  prayer  is  also  right,  and  good, 
and  convenient;  but  any  attempt  to  deprive  the  labouring 
classes  of  their  harmUss  weekly  recreation  is  particularly 
unjust,  and  the  notion  of  making  every  slight  breach  of  the 
sabbath  a  moral  crime  is  prei)osterous.  Such  rigour  establishes 
a  false  standard  of  morality,  the  observation  of  which  tlii'ough  life 
l)eing  almost  impossible,  a  first  and  imaginary  crime  is  created  in 
the  youthful  mind  and  committed,  where  none  essentially  exists. 
Sabbatism  is  at  the  best  a  merely  prescribed,  and  not  a  moral 
duty :  it  was  prescribed  to  the  Jews  by  their  wise  and  able  legis- 
lator, in  order  that  their  cattle,  and  their  man-servant  and  their 
niaid-senant  might  rest  as  well  as  them  *,  but  it  is  nowhere 
enjomed  and  scarcely  even  mentioned  (except  to  justify  its 
breach)  either  by  Jesus  or  his  apostles  f .  If  the  national  law 
require  a  Mosaic  sabbatism  let  its  breach  at  least  be  properly 
defined  and  made  what  it  really  is,  a  legal  and  not  a  moral 
crime ;  for,  alas !  the  catalogue  of  unquestionahle  sins  is  sufi&- 
ciently  long  without  any  gratuitous  addition  of  artificial  ones. 
But  to  return. 

About  one  year  after  Ganganelli  s  suppression  of  the  Jesuits 
and  while  lUcci  was  still  a  captive  in  Saint  Angelo, 
their  destroyer  expired  :  a  minute  relation  of  his 
death  and  prcN-ious  illness  which  was  transmitted  by  the  Spa- 
nish aml>assador  at  Rome  to  his  own  court  leaves  but  Uttle 
doubt  of  Clement's  having  been  poisoned  by  that  order  but 
[Tobably  without  the  knowledge  of  their  chief:  they  were 
audacious  enough  to  foretel  the  very  month  and  even  as  is 

*  Deuteronomy,  chap,  v.,  v.  14.  or  of  the  sabbath  days  :  which  are  a 

t  "  Let  no  man  tlierefore  judge  you  shadow  of  things  to  come  ;  but  the 

either  in  meat  or  in  drink,  or  in  res-  body  is  of  Christ."  {EpUt.  Colosmns, 

pect  of  a  holyday,  or  of  the  new  moon,  chap,  ii.,  v.  16  and  17.) 
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averred  the  very  day  of  bis  death,  the  twenty-second  of  Sep- 
tember 1774.  No  investigation  was  ordered  either  by  the  con- 
clave or  the  new  pontiff  Angelo  Braschi,  a  man  of  very  inferior 
talents  and  character,  who  owing  his  success  in  life  to  the 
Jesuits  soon  changed  the  ecclesiasticid  politics.  Leopold  thus 
deprived,  if  not  of  a  coadjutor  at  least  of  an  enlightened  neigli- 
lx)ur  that  would  have  applied  reason  to  reform,  was  now  com- 
pelled to  prepare  for  a  conflict  \ntli  the  lowest  intellect  and 
prejudice,  coupled  with  the  highest  and  most  absurd  preten- 
sions of  the  Vatican  *. 

So  much  corruption  had  penetrated  into  every  part  of  monastic 
life,  so  many  forms  of  seduction  were  practised,  so 
many  young  women  were  ruined  by  inconsiderate  vows 
ere  they  could  comprehend  the  true  nature  of  their  obligations, 
tlieir  own  bent  of  mind  or  the  force  of  natural  passions,  that 
Leopold  resolved  to  restrict  as  fiir  as  he  could,  eveiy  induce- 
ment to  this  unnatural  and  generally  irreligious  existence :  yet 
there  were  many  that  from  pure  notions  of  moral  duty  had  in 
advanced  life  retired  to  pious  contemplation  whose  quiet  was 
broken  and  their  mind  disturbed  by  the  quaiTels  of  discontented 
nuns ;  wherefore  to  mitigate  such  evils  the  Grand  Duke  com- 
manded that  no  girl  should  be  admitted,  even  as  a  pensioner  for 
education,  before  ten;  or  assume  the  habit  as  a  lay  sister  before 
twenty  years  of  age ;  and  that  no  lay  sister  belonging  to  con- 
servatories or  public  female  seminaries,  (neither  being  then 
subject  to  vows  or  cloistral  confinement)  should  by  a  toleration 
of  abuse  be  any  longer  considered  as  nuns.  For  six  months 
previous  to  any  young  woman's  becoming  a  nun  he  ordered  that 
she  should  go  freely  into  society  and  afterwards  undergo  the  most 
searching  examination  by  a  clerg}Tnan  unknown  to  her  family  or 
convent,  but  in  presence  of  a  board  of  examiners  ;  in  order  to 
ascertain  that  the  girl's  inclinations  were  not  forced  or  unduly 

*  De  Potter,  vol.  i.,  p.  23,  and  Appendix,  vol.  iv.,  note,  p.  152,  where  the 
dispatch  is  given  at  length. 


iuiluenced,  and  subsequently  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  her 
completing  the  act.  If  the  result  proved  satisfactory  and  that  her 
six  months"  free  intercourse  with  the  world  were  clearly  esta- 
blished, the  ceremony  was  allowed  to  proceed  to  its  termi- 
nation. The  entrance-portions  of  lay  sisters  were  then  regu- 
lated, and  the  liberty  of  quitting  those  conservatories  where  no 
vows  were  taken,  distinctly  established*. 

These  checks  Leopold  hoped  would  be  beneficial,  and  he 
therefore  cai'ried  a  similar  reform  into  the  male  convents  on 
the  simple  principle  that  in  a  state  of  society  where  no  man 
until  a  specified  age  was  deemed  legally  competent  to  dispose 
of  his  own  property,  it  would  be  preposterous  to  sanction  an 
inconsiderate  disposal,  not  only  of  his  possessions  but  of  himself, 
and  that  too  by  irrevocable  vows  generally  leading  to  bitter 
repentance.  By  a  mandate  of  May  1775  he  accordingly  fobrid 
any  youth  under  eighteen  years  of  age  to  assume  the  habit  of 
an  order  subject  to  vows,  even  as  a  lay  brother ;  or  to  make  the 
iinal  profession  until  twenty-four;  and  any  evasion  of  this 
law  by  entering  foreign  convents,  deprived  the  offender  of  all 
national  rights  and  privileges  as  a  Tuscan. 

This  serious  assault  on  old  conventual  abuses  was  followed 
up  by  the  abolition  of  a  self-imposed  tax  called  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Decima,  announced  in  an  edict  of  the  eleventh  of  May 
1775.  It  had  been  originally  levied  to  stop  any  lay  inter- 
ference with  church  property,  and  supported  the  Florentine 
college  until  Cosimo  I.  appropriated  it  to  that  of  Pisa :  the 
expense  of  this  was  now  charged  entirely  to  government ;  lay 
and  ecclesiastical  property  were  reduced  to  one  level,  and  sub- 
jected to  one  tax  called  the  Grand-ducal  Decima ;  and  thus  an 
ancient  and  formidable  privilege  was  promptly  and  happily 
annihilated,  the  royal  supremacy  vindicated,  the  revenue  aug- 
mented by  bringing  about  one-third  of  Tuscany  within  its 
action,  and  a  powerful  insolent  priesthood  curbed  and  bitted  in 

*  Edict,  4th  May. 
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the  most  sensitive  part  of  its  extravagant  pretensions.     But 
this  edict  did  not  take  effect  until  the  first  of  January  1771). 

Public  inutility  and  idleness  in  priest  or  layman  were  an 
abomination  in  the  sight  of  Leopold  and  their  abatement  was 
one  of  his  continual  efforts :  in  Tuscany  he  had  ample  materials 
to  work  upon,  and  every  bmnch  of  ecclesiastical  government 
was  abundantly  prolific  of  such  fruit ;  wherefore  it  formed  his 
principal  object  of  attack,  and  the  more  so  because  of  its  peculiar 
uitluence  on  public  morals  and  popular  habits.     By  a  rescript 
of  the  twenty-second  of  October  he  therefore  interdicted  any 
more  cathedral  ordinati(>ns  than  the  service  of  religion  abso- 
lutely required ;  for  the  pui*pose  as  he  expressed  himself  of 
preventing  an  "  increase  of  bidolefU  and  idle  clergymen.''     It 
was  the  custom  in  those  days  for  swarms  of  monks  under 
the  name  of  sacred  missionaries  to  wander  over  Tuscany  begging 
alms  for  the  celebration  of  masses,  enticing  peasants  from  their 
work  to  hear  useless,  if  not  mischievous  sermons ;  selling  false 
indulgences,  and  spreading  idleness  amongst  the  rural  districts, 
to  the  great  injury  of  morals  and  general  detriment  of  the  state. 
All  tliis  Leopold  endeavoured  to  remedy  by  forbidding,  except 
with  a  license,  any  conventual  priest  thus  to  act ;  and  even 
when  so  licensed,  the  discourses  were  only  to  be  delivered  in 
churches  and  without  pomp  or  ceremony.  He  then,  by  a  circular 
of  December  1770,  attacked  the  Tuscan  hermits  whose  numbers 
and  depravity  called   loudly  for  reform:    they  were  legally 
designated  as  a  licensed  rai^e  of  beggarly  hj-pocrites  who  in 
addition  to  their  general  wickedness  had  especially  applied 
themselves  to  smuggling,  and  always  pleaded  ecclesiastical  in- 
violability as  ft  protection  from  justice.     It  was  only  by  a  "  Pro- 
cesso  Camerale  "  which  was  beyond  law  and  may  be  rendered  a 
Star-chamber  process,  that  these  miscreants  could  be  reached 
with  effect,  for  they  clung  to  an  authority  equally  beyond  law ; 
and  a  second  circular  in  restricting  their  numbers  to  six,  who 
were  still  permitted  to  remain,  designates  them  as  beggars, 


A.D.  1777. 


va<^abonds,  and  deijraders  of  the  clerical  habit ;  a  strong  epithet 
this,  at  a  period  when  some  of  the  Tuscan  clergy  were  almost 
annually  convicted  of  the  grossest  moral  crimes,  and  notorious 
for  their  wickedness !  A  third  circular  issued  in 
April  1777  dcnomices  them  as  having  wholly  departed 
from  the  original  object  of  their  institution,  and  having  with 
other  sturdy  beggars  tormented  all  Tuscany  by  their  excessive 
and  importunate  mendicity,  besides  being  utterly  useless  to 
either  reli«non  or  the  state.  More  vigilance  was  recommended 
to  the  bishops  both  over  these  plunderers  and  other  branches 
of  the  inferior  clergy,  for  the  latter  habitually  offered  their 
houses  and  even  the  most  holy  places  of  their  churches  as 
secret  receptacles  for  contraband  trade  which  seems  at  this 
period  to  have  been  a  common  pursuit  of  the  priesthood. 

In  Octobtr  1775  a  bull  was  obtained  from  Pius  VI.  to  abolish 
all  pensions  on  Tuscan  churches  and  benefices,  except  the  cathe- 
drals of  Pisa  and  Arezzo  which  for  some  reason  were  omitted, 
in  order  that  such  revenues  should  be  employed,  according  to 
their  original  intent,  in  church  repairs  and  poor  relief:  to 
insure  its  thorough  execution  Leopold  issued  separate  instruc 
tious  for  each  bishop,  which  settled  the  minimum  of  stipend  to 
all  incumbents  affected  by  this  bull  at  a  hundred  crowns  or 
about  twenty-two  pounds  a  year ;  a  slender  provision  but  still  a 
great  improvement  of  their  former  wretched  condition  ;  private 
patrons  were  also  forbidden  to  charge  any  of  their  livings  with 
pensions,  and  the  existence  of  poor  clergymen  was  altogether 
ameliorated.  The  Grand  Duke's  object  was  to  increase  the 
respectability  of  parish  priests,  a  class  which  if  really  worthy,  he 
justly  deemed  the  most  useful  in  Tuscany ;  but  he  insisted  on 
their  being  purely  native,  and  issued  several  orders  about 
foreign  priests  who  were  habitually  introducing  outlandish  prin- 
ci]>les  and  strange  ideas  along  with  them,  all  upholding  Borne  at 
the  expense  of  Tuscany.  By  a  circular  of  November  1777  his 
Exequatur  was  declared  necessary  to  make  valid  even  papal 
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dispensations,  which  had  most  perniciously  augmented  in  mat- 
ters of  ordination  and  church  discipline  and  were  easily  pro- 
cured from  Home  at  a  very  trifling  charge,  although  contrar>^  to 

the  canon  law. 

A  lazy  and  useless  train  of  licentious  friars,  in  numbers  so 
great  as  to  reduce  the  public  resources,  intnided  on  Leopold  s 
reflections  from  the  very  beginning  ;  but  they  formed  a  close 
unbroken  chain,  sensitive  in  every  link  from  the  pontiff  down- 
wards, and  charged  like  Leyden  Jai-s,  with  the  most  subUe 
fluid,  both  difficult  and  dangerous  to  handle. 

The  practice  of  mendicity  by  those  orders  which  held  pro- 
perty,  was  suppressed  as  a  pure  robbery  of  the  really 
A.D.  1778.   ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  opportunity  given  for  showing  rehgious 
zeal  and  intelligence  by  the  administration  of  spiritual  and     't: 
physical  relief,  the  original  duty  of  their  order.     They  were 
amongst  other  things  questioned  on  the  most  effectual  mode 
of  employing  themselves  for  the  public  service  and  becoming 
really  useful,  especially  in  the  relief  and  education  of  poverty, 
and  attendance  on  sickness  ;  or  by  any  other  beneficial  employ- 
ment of  time  not  necessary  for  their  particular  duties  ;  which 
nevertheless,   as  the  prince   informed  them,  would  be  best 
fulfilled  when  the  order  was  most  laudably  occupied.     This 
assault  on   the   castle   of   indolence   was  accompanied   by  a 
parallel  attack  on  the  secular  clergy,  who  however  required 
a  different  treatment :  the  great  object  here  was  to  restrict 
their  excessive  numbers  to  the  real  duties  and  necessities  of 
religion,  and  to  make  their  character  respectable ;  to  prevent 
degradation  through  insufficient  stipends;    and  by  exacting 
rigorous  proofs  of  moral  and  intellectual  fitness,  with  their 
real   motives  for  entering  holy  orders,  to  secure  a  body  of 
worthy  pastors  likely  to  stand  high  in  public  estimation  and 
perhaps  be  imitated  in  their  exemplary  conduct.     But  above 
all  classes  of  clergymen   the  parish  priests   most  occupied 
Leopold  s  attention  as  morally  and  preeminently  influencmg 
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the  lower  orders  ;  and  as  needing  rather  a  superabundant  than 
a  scantv  supply  of  worldly  comforts  in  order  to  give  free  action 
to  benevolent  hearts  and  attract  more  reputable  candidates  for 
so  grave  a  charge. 

For  the  release  of  episcopal  authority  from  papal  usurpation 
the  bishopswere  ordered,  by  a  circular  of  January  1779,  ^^  ^^.^ 
to  demand  as  one  body  the  several  powers  expressed 
in  a  note  of  thirty-four  articles  drawn  up  by  Leopold  himself, 
but  with  what  success  does  not  exactly  appear ;  several  of  these 
claims  however,  if  not  all,  seem  to  have  been  granted  by  the 
pontiff,  or  else  taken  for  granted  by  the  sovereign  of  Tuscany. 
Being  far  above  all  superstition  and  bigotry,  but  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  a  union  between  religion  and 
morahty  in  their  beneficial  influence  on  public  cha- 
racter, Leopold  while  reverencmg  the  church,  endeavoured  to 
secure  its  right  to  such  reverence  by  promoting  a  zealous  per- 
formance of  ecclesiastical  duties  amongst  its  members,  and 
attention  to  its  real  dignity.  His  views,  which  may  be  traced 
through  several  successive  decrees,  are  substantiaUy  comprised 
in  a  circular  of  Januarys  17-^0,  addressed  to  the  Tuscan  bishops 
and  replete  with  sense  mildness  and  intelligence  *. 

But  with  eveiy  desire  to  support  the  clergy  in  the  discharge 
of  all  legitimate  functions,  he  was  no  less  resolved  to  keep 
them  in  their  proper  sphere,  and  prevent  if  it  were  possible 
any  disturbance  from  worldly  attraction,  above  afl  from  politics. 
The  prelates  were  consequently  recommended  to  exert  them- 
selves in  attempting  to  raise  the  moral  condition  of  the  priest- 
hood and  making  it  more  venerable  by  their  own  conduct ;  tx) 
secure  moral  intelligent  and  efficient  subalterns,  and  to  pay 
especial  attention  to  the  parish  priests  as  the  most  useful 
{uid  interesting  portion  of  the  church  establishment ;  for  this 
purpose  the  whole  series  of  royal  instructions  was  again  re- 

•  Circulars  of  Januarj-  1776  and  1778.     March,  1769  or  1779.  Circular,  Octo- 
Laws  and  Circulars  of  2d  and  18th     ber  1779,  and  July  1778. 
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called  to  their  attention  ^.     He  recommended  that  the  poorest 
of  them  should  be  completely  exempt  from  tithes  and  cathedral 
dues,  that  there  should  be  unions  of  smaller  benefices  to  form 
one  in  which  the  incumbent  could  live  with  decorum  ;  that  the 
bounds  of  parishes  should  be  reformed  for  general  convenience, 
and  that  no  foreigner  or  any  member  of  a  distant  order  should 
be   trusted  \\ith  the  education  of    youth  or  appointed  to  a 
religious  charge  without  the  royal  permission.     The  bishops 
were  further  enjoined  to  prevent  time  being  wasted  in  frivolous 
litigation  or  childish  quarrels  amongst  priests  or  parishioners, 
which  not  only  wasted  the  poor  man's  patrimony  but  were  in- 
trinsically indecent  and  foreign  to  that  peace  and  good  will 
which  it  was  the  duty  of  Clmstian  pastors  to  encourage  amongst 
their  flock.  A  constant  residence  was  made  compulsory  on  paiisb 
priests  ;  they  were  even  forbidden  to  quit  their  post  for  a  day 
if  a  smgle  invalid  were  to  be  found,  or  that  their  absence  in- 
terrupted any  clerical  duties.     A  new  catechism  was  compiled 
and  generally  taught,  and  priests  were  earnestly  recommended 
not  to  exact  their  fees  and  perquisites  with  too  much  eagerness, 
especially  from  the  poor,  towards  whom  they  were  urged  to 
conduct  themselves  with  exemplary  mildness.   The  aged  clerg)- 
were  to  be  pensioned  off  instead  of  being  driven  by  want,  a:. 
previously,  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  public  hospitals,  where 
miserable  and  neglected  they  lingered  out  a  life  of  lonely 
wretchedness.     In  the  maintenance  of  church  discipline,  after 
all  milder  expedients  had  failed,  bishops  were  to  apply  to  the 
civil  authorities,  but  became  responsible  for  any  harsh  measures 
affecting  innocent  men,  or  tending  to  diminish  ecclesiastical 
respectability.     No  less  attention  was  necessary  to  the  conduct 
of  nunneries  and  consen-atories :  both  confessors  and  preachers 
were  to  be  secular  priests  of  known  reputation,  and  every  part  of 
the  economy  and  behaviour  of  nuns  was  to  be  most  rigidly  super- 

•  Namely,  Circulars  of  2l8t    April,     1777;  January  15th,  1778,  and  Au- 
1773;  March,  1774;  8th  August, 1775;     gust,  1779. 
July,  1776;  November,  177G;  March, 


intended  ;  they  were  to  be  induced  if  possible  to  associate  more 
publicly  and  peaceably  together  than  before,  and  for  this  were 
allowed  to  change  their  convents  when  desired.     The  bishops 
were  instnicted  to  demand  fresh  powers  from  Rome  for  second- 
ing these  oljects,  also  to  superintend  certain  female  conserva- 
tories whose  inmates  had  been  persuaded  by  interested  priests 
to  take  monastic  vows,  and  use  eveiy  ftiir  argument  to  bring 
them  back ;  because  the  original  use  of  such  institutions  was 
mere   retirement  from   worldly   troubles   without    subjection 
to   the  austerities  of  a  cloistral  life.     Lastly,  for  the  more 
effectual  security  of  equal  justice  to  priest  and  layman,  their 
attention  was  directed  to  certain  ordinances  which  commanded 
the    removal  of  all   but    purely    spiritual  causes   into    civil 
courts  whose  officers  and  prisons  were  alone  to  be  employed  ; 
and  to  liave  especial  care  that  no  Tuscan  should  be  compelled 
to  prosecute  ecclesiastical   causes  in  foreign  tribunals,  there 
being  a  second  appeal  at  home  should  any  decision  of  the 
nuncio  s  court  prove  unsatisfactory.      Although  the  Church 
was  originally  subservient  to  civil  government  its  influence 
mounted  rapidly  in  the  west  after  Constantinople  became  the 
eastern  metropolis,  and  the  Bishop  of  Home  soon  began  to 
assume  a  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  authority :  he  was  in  fact 
independent,  and  a  pretence  alone  was  wanting  to  break  from 
Hyzantine  control  which  the  iconoclasts  very  soon  supplied. 
The  support  of  Charlemagne  and  his  race  then  augmented  papal 
power,  and  all  the  western  empire  bowed  in  spiritual  obedience  : 
(xregory  VII.,  with  Matilda's  zealous  cooperation,  confmned  and 
extended  this  religious  autocracy  on  the  wide  basis  of  supersti- 
tion, and  his  successors  dexterously  adopting  the   cause  of 
rising  liberty  mingled  togetlier  both  the  light  and  darkness  of 
human  intellect ;  concessions  from  weakness  and  superstition 
were  soon  woven  into  rights,  and  Heaven  s  direct  interference 
was  invoked  to  secure  the  web. 
The  divine  nature  of  pontifical  authority  having  been  once 
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established,  and  its  pretensions  confinned  by  successive  acts  ot 
inspired  and  therefore  infallible  councils,  ever^^thnig  apper- 
taining to  the  priesthood  became  sacred ;  the  terrors  of  both 
world^  were  combined   to   stiile  reason,  tho  clergy  ni   most 
countries,  both  in  fact  and  principle,  formed  an  insulated  aud 
aUen  power  which  owned  no  national  superior,   and  Home 
once  more  was  mistress  of  the  world !     Privileges,  originally 
extracted  from  roval  simpletons,  were  soon  worked  into  canons 
which  defined  them  as  inalienable  rights ;  new  canons  confirmed 
and  extended  the  old,  but  with  contiimal  encroachments  ;  and 
these  were  again  supported  by  fresh  pretensions  and  acquisitiuu. 
involving  both  spiritual  and  temporal  in  a  sort  of  dual  power 
the  cliild  of  ambiUon  the  nursling  of  bigotiy  and  the  mother  of      ^ 
ignorance.    The  immunity  of  ecclesiastical  persons  and  property 
v^as  in  fact  maintained  by  a  feiu'ful  authority  over  the  mind 
and  body  of  individuals,  and  hence  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
jirms  were  beheved  to  be  the  image,  manifestation,  and  even 
avengers  of  an  offended  God  ! 

The  canon-law  and  tho  ''  DecrctaK'  or  decrees  of  Rome,  were 
arU'ully  mixed  and  multiplied,  and  the  celebrated  bull  "  In 
Cana  Domini  "  was  the  essence  and  consummation  of  all ;  it 
was  thus  named  from  having  been  annually  read  on  Good  Fri- 
day dming  the  Lord's  Supper,  but  the  daring  additions  of 
Pius  V.  in  1507  gave  it  peculiar  interest.  By  this  audaciou> 
pope  ever)'  European  sovereign  was  commanded  not  to  impose 
any  new  tax  or  increase  an  old  one  without  pontifical  leave : 
its' whole  object  was  to  lay  every  civil  government,  both  spi- 
ritually luid  tempondly,  at  the  feet  of  Home,  and,  without 
reference  to  its  acceptance  or  rejection  all  Christendom  wa> 
ordered  to  obey  1  The  bishops  were  commanded  to  publish  it,tlu 
inferior  clergy  to  read  it  before  their  tlocks,  and  the  whole  eccle- 
siastical body  to  fix  it  on  then:  churches  vestries  and  confessionals : 
Cosimo  I.  having  need  of  pontificiil  aid  and  trustmg  to 
episcopal  discretion,  suffered  its  presence  without  obedience ; 


Venice  rebelled,  and  finally  denounced  it  as  destructive  of  all 
civil  government  and  framed  to  make  pontifts  sole  directors  of 
person  property  and  conscience-.  Such  had  ever  been  the 
miiform  ]>olicy  of  Itome  and  tlie  doctrine  of  Roman  decretals,  of 
wliicli  this  bull  was  the  essence ;  it  in  fact  estal dished  the  pope 
as  sole  monarch,  unlimited  in  earthly  power,  whom  all  poten- 
tates were  to  obey  under  the  penalty  of  dissolving  their  subjects' 
allegian<v^  and  the  exposure  of  their  dominions  to  foreign 
inviision  i  1 

But  presumptuous  as  this  edict  was,  if  two  of  its  provisions 
liad  bccu  obeyed  Tuscany  might  liave  still  tlourished  at  Leo- 
pold- uL(e>sion  and  many  other  countries  would  have  been 
>pared  great  miseiy ;  in  England  they  would  have  been  invalu- 
able :  the  prohibition  of  increased  taxation  at  the  mere  will  of 
a  monarch  and  tlie  anathema  against  any  restriction  of  the  corn 
trade,  uliaLcN  er  motives  might  have  dictated  them,  would  have 
insured  a  great  mass  of  national  prosperity.  Cosimo,  while 
[leniiitthig  this  bulls  publication,  shunned  obedience  to  it, 
oppressed  his  people  with  heavy  taxes,  and  forbid  the  corn-trade ! 
Leopold  diminished  taxation,  made  corn  free,  but  suppressed 
the  bull!  Yet  he  accomplished  this  task  with  considerable 
difficulty,  and  several  attempts  were  made  ere  he  finally  suc- 
•  eded.  In  a  circular  of  August  17T'2  he  complains  in  high 
displeasure  of  the  bull  Iii  Cccua  Dohuni's  being  still  most 
audaciously  published  in  some  Tuscan  dioceses  although  pro- 
scribed by  all  Catholic  countries;  and  in  ^larch  1770  he  was 
again  compelled  to  express  his  displeasure  on  that  subject ; 
these  were  followed  as  well  as  preceded  by  other  edicts  forbid- 
ding ecclesiastical  censures  to  be  either  published,  intimated, 
or  countenanced  by  any  court  in  Tuscany,  if  involving  tem- 
l>oral  ])aius,  and  also  against  the  promulgation  of  "  monitories  " 

''  Rcflessioni  dclla  Dcputazione  sopra  +  "  Scrittura  della  Dcputazione  *  ad 

La  IJolla  'In  Cima  Domini,^  jirc-  Pias  Camas,"  and  'Sopra  la  rifor- 

sctitata  al  Scnato  di  Yenezia."  (Ajiud  ma  dcffliStvdj  Publici '  di  Venezia." 

dc  Potter,  p.  279.)  (I)e  Potter,  vol.  iv.,  Apjiendix.) 
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unsanctioned  by  the  sovereigns  **  rimct  "  or  " Exequator  "*. 
Abuses  introduced  into  ecclesiiistical  discipline  by  the  mistaken 
piety  of  feeble  minds  often  occasioned  etfects  as  pernicious  as 
irreiigion  itself,  and  came  by  royal  command  more  especially 
under  episcopal  correction :  bishops  were  urged  to  explain  pub- 
licly and  distinctly  the  real  nature  of  prayers  and  repentance 
according  to  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  also  recom- 
mend to  their  flocks  complete  abstinence  from  every  supersti- 
tious spectacle,  from  nocturnal  meetings  and  public  flagellations: 
tliese  last  had  become  so  much  in  vogue  that  several  of  the  lay 
religious  companies  were  accustomed,  more  especially  in  Holy 
Week,  to  perambulate  Florence  by  night,  scourging  themselves 
the  while,  to  the  great  scandal  of  all  unbelievers. 

The  number  and  abuse  of  church  festivals  was  a  fertile  source 
of  immorality,  and  so  far  from  exciting  pious  feelings  only  irii 
parted  fresh  activity  to  concupiscence  :  the  poorer  class  although 
most  needing  instruction,  instead  of  attending  public  teachers 
of  morality  plunged  into  extravagance  gambling  and  licentious- 
ness :  thus  with  a  sort  of  pagan  intemperance  all  the  disgusting 
orgies  of  bacchanalian  antiquity   were  revived  amongst  the 
poor,  through  sacerdotal  negligence,  while  pride  luxurj'  an<l 
ostentation  tempted  richer  men  into  vain  exhibitions  of  splen- 
dour, coupled  with  utter  insensibility  to  the  misery  of  their 
destitute  brethren.     Nor  did  industry,  on  which,  in  the  words 
of  Leopold,  ''The peoples  happiness  ihpended,  and  on  their  hap- 
piness that  of  the  sovereign  ;''  anSer  much  less  than  morality; 
the  Synod  of  Pistoia  declared  that  while  the  number  of  holy 
days  was  restricted  to  the  limits  of  prudence  and  charity,  although 
the  state  suffered  a  loss  it  was  still  bearable,  because  useful  in 
maintaining  the  equilibrium  between  temporal  and  spiritual 
good  ;  but  beyond  this  the  consequence  was  dissipation,  idleness, 
a  diminution  of  public  wealth,  and  injury  to  religion  f . 

*  Circular,  10th  January,  177B.  same  opinion;  for  when  the  Romans 

f  Pius  IV.  seems  to  have  been  of  the     complained  of  the  imposition  of  anew 


A  brief  of  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  forming  the  basia  of  a  law 
by  Francis  II.  in  1749,  was  intended  to  augment  the  number 
of  workmg  days,  but  the  latter  failed  by  enjoining  an  attend- 
ance at  niass  on  the  reformed  holy  days  ;  this  gave  the  people 
a  false  idea  of  their  real  object  and  a  belief  that  in  hearing 
mass  alone  consisted  their  utility  instead  of  the  leisure  and 
opportunity  thus  given  for  meditation  and  moral  instniction. 
Holidays,  half-holidays  and  Sundays  were  confounded  together 
and  Uie  pretext  of  hearing  divine  service  in  the  towns  served 
for  every  sort  of  dissipation,  "  for  pagan  enjoyments  or  judaical 

repose  "  *. 

Pilgrimages  to  foreign  lands  were  prohibited  in  1773,  and 
again  in  1780,  as  sources  of  injury  and  disorder  to  private 
families ;  preachers  were  ordered  to  confine  themselves  to  a 
rational  exposition  of  the  Divine  Word,  to  the  exaltation  of 
virtue,  the  disparagement  of  vice,  and  above  all  to  abstain  from 
disseminating  maxims  that  partook  more  of  superstitious  errors 
than  religious  truth.  Bishops  and  archbishops,  according  to 
Leopold's  notion  of  their  office,  were  expected  to  act  with 
paternal  affection  towards  the  poor,  to  sympathize  with  them 
and  administer  comfort  in  time  of  trouble ;  wherefore  these 
points  were  seriously  pressed  upon  their  attention,  and  as  they 
occupied  the  best  position  for  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
little  wants  of  their  flock,  new  and  peremptory  instructions 
commanded  them  on  their  peril  to  furnish  every  detail  of  so 
important  and  interesting  a  subject  for  the  Grand  Duke's 
especial  information. 

Small  religious  societies  were  suppressed  and  their  funds 
applied  to  promote  a  moral  and  industrious  education  for 
the  poor;  laymen  alone  were  to  be  clerks  of  ecclesiastical 

tax,  he  replied  :   «  You  have  more  "  Actes  ct  Decrets  du  Concile  Dio- 

reason  to  complain  of  Paul  IV.  who  cesain  de  Pistoia  de  Tan  1786,  p.  596, 

deprived  you  of  a  day's  work  by  in-  et  seq'."  (Pistoia^  1788.)     Circulars, 

stltuting  the  Feast  of  Saint  Peter's  8th  May,  1772,  and  21st  June,  1777. 

Pulpit:'  *  Actes  du  Concile  do  Pistoia,  p.  606. 
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courts  and  the  title  of  *' Promoter  Fiacnl,"  previously  held  by 
an  officer  of  such  courts,  was  by  an  order  of  January  1 779  to  l»e 
dropped;  because  the  Tim' was  in  itself  a  mark  of  sovereignty  indi- 
visilde  from  supreme  power,  liesides  thes<'  Leopold  endeavoured 
to  impress  most  strongly  on  the  episcopalian  body  tliat  all 
orders  from  government  on  ecclesiastical  atYairs  were  to  be 
scrupulously  and  conscientiously  obeyed  as  beneficial  to  prince 
and  people  and  always  in  reality  promoting  the  tme  spirit 
of  religion,  a  cause  which  ho  assumed  to  be  nearest  their 
heart.  These  details  lliougli  minute  must  not  be  considered 
triflin<:j;  thevwere  the  small  entan idling  roots  that  end »arrassed 
government,  perplexed  justice,  checked  the  growth  of  civilizji- 
tion  and  national  prosperity,  and  were  some  of  the  most  efficient 
instruments  of  papal  supremacy. 

Tho  regular  clerg}-  were  also,  by  fwo  circulars  of  January 
17^0,  brought  more  immediately  under  episcopalian  supervi- 
sion :  they  were  the  habitual  frequenters  id"  clubs,  colleediouses, 
theatres,  low  taverns,  gandtlingdiouses,  common  brothels,  and 
every  other  disreputable  place  of  [»ublic  resort,  so  that  their 
excessive  depravity  became  notorious  and  generally  complained 
of,  esjiecially  the  habit  of  following  and  assiduously  attending 
on  women.  The  bishops  were  therefore  commanded  to  see  tliat 
no  monks  or  friars  deviated  from  monn^tjp  ndes,  that  thev  never 
walked  out  alone  without  legitimate  r.  a->>us,  and  that  they  did 
not  abuse  those  indulgences  accorded  to  age  and  presumed 
respectability,  by  habits  so  derogatory  of  their  sacred  character. 
To  give  this  more  efficacy  all  foreign  superiors  and  sub-supe- 
riors of  convents  were  ordered  to  quit  Tuscany  within 
A  n  i"si 

two  months  after  the  first  of  June  1 7S I ;  and  no  foreign 

ecclesiastic,  except  mendicants  imd  attendants  on  schools  or 
hospitals,  was  thenceforth  to  be  received  in  native  convents, 
or  even  allowed  to  preach  in  the  country.  Whatever  good  or 
evil  might  spring  from  the  Tuscan  church  Leopold  determined 
should  at  least  be  of  home  growth,  because  the  former  would 
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l,e  more  creditable,  the  latter  more  easily  controlled  than  the 
ac-ts  of  strangers.  All  Ibreign  bishops  or  vicars  connected 
with  Tuscan  dioceses,  although  irremovable  by  him,  were  never- 
theless commanded  by  several  circulars  of  June,  January,  and 
December  17S1,  and  April  17s5,  to  produce  their  papal  bulls 
nf  (Section  for  tlie  affixion  of  the  royal  Kmpiator,  without 
which  no  act  of  episcopal  jurisdiction  was  aUowed. 

\\y  a  severe  and  well-siisiaincl  investigation  of  character 
Leopold  endeavoured,  through  parish  clergymen,  to  propagate 
more  reasonable  ideas  of  Christianity  and  a  somewhat  purer 
mornlitv  amongst  the  rural  population  :  whorcforo  with  the 
zealous' cooperation  of  Scipiono  llicci.  Bishop  of  P rate  and  Pis- 
toia  ho  published  a  more  rational  catechism  than  was  before  ni 
use-  one  that  taught  practical  duties  rather  than  theidogical 
mysteries,  and  addressed  tlic  understanding  more  than  the 
imagination.    In  the  l)elief  too  that  popular  ignorance  produced 
disorder  and  immorality,  he  encouraged  a  constant  attendance 
at  the  catechist  s  lectures  and  deep  attention  to  the  pnnciples 
there  inculcated,  which  being  founded  on  pure  Christianity 
came  home  to  every  mind  iind  suited  every  capacity ;  whereas 
public  preaching  ;  discouraged  by  the  (.ran.l  Duke  as  mcom- 
prehonsible  to  the  gi'cat  majority  of  the  poor;  only  gained  a 
reputation  for  the  preacher,  and  even   when  it  succeeded  m 
exciting  an  evanescent  feeling,  or  making  some  momentary 
sensation  in  the  public  mind,  it  rarely  left  men  better  citizens 
Christians  or  Catholics  than  before;    and  the  Archbishop  of 
Florence,  who  zealously  assisted  him  until  his  own  quarrel  with 
Kicci,  was  exhibited  by  Leopold  as  an  example  for  the  Tuscan 

prelates  * 

As  a  consequence  of  his  system  of  investigating  the  clerical 

acquirements  and  morality  even  of  the  highest  ranks,   ^^  ^^j^g. 

he  commanded  that  catliedral  stalls,  previously  be- 

stowed  on  nobles  alone,  should  still  continue  to  be  so  hlled 


•  Circular,  17th  January,  178- 
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when  such  appointments  brought  no  detriment  to  the  pubHc 
service  and  when  consistent  with  justice  to  other  candi- 
dates ;  but  in  both  cases  requiring  that  men  of  high  mental 
powers  and  unexceptionable  character  should  be  selected.  It 
was  therefore  decreed  by  a  circular  of  the  seventh  of  March 
178*2  that  when  two  candidates  appeared  of  equal  fitness,  the 
noble,  according  to  ancient  privilege,  might  be  prefen*ed  ;  but 
never  before  superior  worth  in  an  inferior  station.  Unless 
executed  and  enforced  with  great  rigour  and  conscientiousness 
this  regulation  would  of  course  relax  into  partiality,  because  rank 
commonly  imparts  an  unnatural  lustre  to  talents  that  is  apt  to 
dazzle  ;  but  the  principle  was  good  both  intrinsically  and  as  a 
basis  of  action  any  deviation  from  which  constituted  an  abuse, 
liable  to  reprehension  and  incapable  of  defence. 

The  important  influence  of  mothers  over  their  children's 
future  character  came  strongly  on  Leopold's  mind,  for  ho 
perceived  in  the  natural  association  between  them  the  germs 
of  much  good  or  evil,  of  public  and  private  misery :  he  saw 
i  n  the  tenderness  of  a  benevolent  mother  the  sun  of  heaven 
nourishing  a  fruitful  vine ;  ho  knew  that  from  this  source,  if 
pure,  great  worldly  blessings  were  likely  to  flow  both  for  the 
individual  and  commonwetUth ;  and  in  a  religious  aspect  he 
believed,  as  an  unknown  modem  author  has  expressed  it ;  that 
children  *'  could  only  see  God  reflected  by  maternal  care  in  the 
earliest  years  of  their  life  ;  they  could  only  be  conscious  of  the 
existence  of  the  '  Invisible  God '  through  the  tenderness  of  a 
mother's  love  ;  of  the  '  Just  God  '  through  a  mother's  impar- 
tiality ;  of  the  pardoning  God  in  a  mother's  forgiveness ;  of 
the  *  Long-suffering  God '  in  a  mother's  patience ;  and  of 
'  Holy  God  '  in  a  mother's  purity !  "  Amongst  other  means 
therefore  of  promoting  morality  in  young  women  he  allowed 
no  marriage  portions  (then  an  extensive  branch  of  public 
beneficence)  to  be  bestowed  on  girls  of  doubtful  character,  nor 
on  any  that  could  not  produce  testimonials  of  having  regularly 


attended  catechistical  lectures.  Such  measures  ;  considering 
the  pains  Uiken  to  secure  wise  precepts  and  virtuous  examples 
by  raising  the  priestly  character  ;  together  with  the  stimulant 
of  reward,  were  more  efficient  and  important  than  they  would 
now  perhaps  appear  *. 

The  auger  of  Home  at  beholding  this  rapid  current  gradually 
sapping  and  sweeping  off  her  ancient  usurpations,  was  excited  to 
the  highest  by  the  Inquisition's  downfall,  a  tribunal  whose  power 
under  the  Medici  was  as  great  and  terrible  as  its  character  was 
cruel  and  implacable,  and  in  which  the  most  inexorable  inquisitor 
was  sure  to  find  the  easiest  and  quickest  road  to  church  pre- 
ferment at  the  Vatican.     The  sufferings  of  a  certam  Tommaso 
Crudeli  who  in  1739  was  shut  up  in  the  Inquisition,  led  to  his 
release  by  Count  Richecourt  and  ultimately  to  the  destruction 
of  that  office ;  but  its  immediate  effect  was  the  appointment  of 
a  lay  assessor  and  the  abolition  of  its  prisons,  bailiffs,  and  secret 
processes,  as  before  related;  and  Benedict  XIV.  was  contented 
with  the  mere  shadow  of  a  tribunal  whose  previous  spirit  he 
never  coiUd  have  approved,  whatever  his  own  position  and  the 
force  of  circumstances  might  have  led  him  to  contend  for. 
Pope  Lambertini  had  in  fact  often  said  to  his  intimate  friends, 
that  "  if  princes  were  aware  of  their  rights  they  would  have 
'*  accomplished  more  than  they  had  hitherto  done,  and  without 
"  any  permission  from  the  Vatican ;  but  as  they  did  condescend 
"  to  ask,  their  requests  should  be  graciously  accorded  and 
*'  pontiffs  remain  well  contented  with  their  courtesy."  Pius  VI. 
was  of  a  baser  stamp  both  in  talents  and  character,  and  con- 
tended for  every  absurd  obsolete  and  untenable  pretension  of  the 
Church:  to  combat  the  Vatican  had  it  been  necessary,  while 
ruled  by  a  Lambertini  or  a  Ganganelli,  Leopold  would  probably 
have  put  different  powers  in  motion ;  but  one  stroke  of  his 
pen  was  sufficient,  in  this  instance,  to  overcome  a  Braschi,  to 
sweep  this  once  formidable  tribunal  from  off  the  land,  and  free 

*  Circular.  25th  June,  1782. 
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Tuscany  for  ever  from  its  chains.     There  was  a  necessity  how- 
ever to  give  reasons  for  the  act;  wherefore  the  Grand  L)uke 
declares,  in  his  preamble,  that  after  mature  consideration,  and 
being  alive  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  Christian  religion 
as  a  duty  inseparable  from  sovereignty ;  and  after  having  carefully 
examined  all  the  alleged  rights  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the 
various  steps  taken  by  his  predecessors  to  restrain  its  ministers 
■within  those  limits  prescribed  by  the  zeal  and  example  of  the 
primitive  church,  in  which  gentleness  and  charity,  not  punish- 
ment, were  the  means  used  to  re-conduct  wanderers  to  her 
maternal  bosom,  he  finally  pronounced   this  office  to  be  no 
longer  necessary.     '*  If  the  Church,"  he  says,   "  at  the  end  of 
twelve  centuries  thought  proper  to  suspend  its  mildness  and 
institute  tribunals  of  extreme  and  unusual  rigour,  with  duties 
that  could  not  be  legitimately  executed  without  a  shock  to  the 
pastoral  character  under  episcopdian  jurisdiction,  and  there- 
fore tending  to -separate  the  cause  of  true  faith  from  tlmt 
power;  it  was  perhaps  constrained  thus  to  act  from  the  extra- 
ordinarv  state  and  miseries  of  the  time ;  but  those  reasons, 
which  might  have  justified  the  toleration  of  a  lesser  evil,  having 
now  ceased,  most  governments  had  secured  public  tranquillity 
by  the  abolition  of  this  court  or  the  modification  of  its  laws 
and  constitution ;    amongst  others  Francis  of  Lorraine  had 
prudently  arrested  those  violent  proceedings  which  had  pre- 
viously been  so  frequent  in  Tuscany."     Wherefore  considering 
tliis  tribunal  to  be  useless  ;  that  bishops  were  the  proper  guar- 
dians of  the  faith ;  and  that  sharing  so  important  a  duty  with 
others  would  only  weaken  their  zeal,  which  on  the  contnm- 
required  strengthening  by  their  own  single   responsibility; 
Leopold,  by  a  short  edict  of  July  l7ft-2,  abolished  the  Holy 
Office  for  ever,  even  to  the  very  name ;  cancelled  every  inscrip- 
tion on  its  convents,  seized  its  possessions,  delivered  over  its 
archives  to  the  bishops,  and  applied  all  its  revenues  to  benefit 
the  parochial  clergy.     The  episcopacy  was  then  replaced  in  its 


< 


Icrritimate  authority  over  matters  of  faith,  but  admonished,  that 
whenever  the  public  scandal  was  likely  U)  be  greater  than  any 
benefit  resulting  from  a  passing  transgression,  the;  bishops 
were  rather  to  try  and  reclaim  the  offender  by  mildness  than 
employ  the  more  violent  authority  of  law. 

All  Leopold  s  cftbrts  to  stop  young  girls  from  becoming  nuns 
seem  to  have  liitherto  failed,  f(^r  another  decree  appeared  in 
17S-2  on  that  subject,  which  forbid  the  receipt  of  any  portions 
by  convents  on  such  occasions ;  but  the  giri  s  family  was  not 
relieved  from  this  expense  fi»r  the  amount  was  thenceforth  t» 
be  given  to  the  nearest  hospital,  and  the  nunneries  were  not  only 
deprived  of  such  l>enefit  but  interdicted  from  receiving  more 
sisters  than  their  revenues  could  support.     Even  this  was  un- 
successful in  cliecldng  the  mania  for  conventual  seclusion; 
wherefore  eighteen  months  after,  a  scale  of  hea\7  fees  payable  to 
hospitals  on  these  occasions,  was  published  by  authority  and 
adapted  to  family  rank,  wealth,  and  other  circumstances*. 
Parochial  tithes  next  came  under  the  Grand  Duke's   ^^  ^^^^^ 
consideration  as  an  impost  inherently  depressing  to 
industry  by  its  discouraging  influence  on  improvements,  and 
liurtful  to  Christianity  as  the  source  of  discord  between  pastors 
and  their  flocks :  wherefore  to  spare  the  clergy^  those  unplea- 
sant sensations  which  spring  from  a  too  eager  pursuit  of  gain  in 
their  parochial  intercourse ;  a  feeling  destructive  of  all  that  mu- 
tual confidence  and  kindliness  which  foster  public  comfort  and 
morality;  Leopold  resolved  virtually  to  abolish  ecclesiastical 
tithes  altogether,  and  his  method  was  simple.     Having  a  poor 
parish  clergy  to  enrich  instead  of  a  rich  one  to  reduce,  and  no 
lay  proprietors  of  tithes,  his  own  power  was  indisputable ;  nor  was 

•  By  a  mandate  of  25th  January,  tants  of  little  towns  ;  50  crowns  for 
1784,  noble  Florentine  girls  were  to  artisans'  daughters  m  all  places,  and 
pav  750  croAvns  ;  girls  of  any  other  foreigners'  fees  in  each  of  the  above- 
city  450;  Florentine  citizens'  daugh-  named  classes  were  just  ao^ole ;  lay 
tcrs  200  crowns  ;  other  citizens  half  sisters  paid  25  crowns ;  and  all  fees 
that  sum ;  80  crowns  for  daughters  of  were  to  be  received  at  the  hospital 
small  landed  proprietors  and  inhabi-  previous  to  the  ceremony. 
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there  any  temptation  to  use  the  names  of  religion  and  justice  as 
a  war-cry  of  the  self-interested  m  opposition  to  a  great  and 
universal  good.    In  every  parish  where  the  priest's  income  was 
eighty  crowns,  the  parochial  tithe  ceased,  incumhents  actually  in 
possession  heing  however  allowed  to  levy  the  tithes  during  their 
stay ;  hut  in  less  valuahle  livings  the  annual  stipend  was  made 
up  by  a  permanent  suppletory  contribution  which  was  in  fact 
abolition,  because  no  longer  a  tax  on  improvements;  and  the 
sovereign  had  other  means  in  action  for  placing  the  Tuscau 
priesthood  beyond  those  petty  squabbles   and  heart-burnings 
thus  engendered :  besides  it  was  not  his  custom  to  sacrifice 
human  life,  even  with  every  form  of  law,  in  the  forced  exaction 
of  a  hateful  impost  imder  the  sacred  name  of  religion.    The 
clergy  were  forbidden  to  interfere  with  this  tithe  impost,  or  with 
tithes  in  any  shape,  which  were  to  be  raised  by  treasurers  of 
communities  who  deducted  five  percent,  for  the  cost  of  collection. 
To  remove  every  possibility  of  dispute  between  priests,  trea- 
surers, and  parishioners,  the  "  Giusdicenti"  were  ordered  to 
value  that  produce  of  which  a  tithe  was  usually  taken  by  the 
incumbents  of  their  districts,  and  to  distribute  the  amount  in 
just  proportions  as  a  general  tax ;  so  that  where  this  burden 
still  remained  one  of  its  greatest  evils  was  prevented  and  it 
nearly  ceased  to  be  an  impediment  to  industry. 

It  was  not  a  single  command  under  any  form,  even  from  the 
autocrat  of  Tuscany,  that  could  secure  prompt  submission  in 
tlie  priestly  ranks  when  church  privileges  were  threatened  or 
any  source  of  ecclesiastical  revenue  obstructed ;  and  whether  from 
the  secret  countenance  or  weakness  of  bishops  or  the  easiness 
of  governors;  or  the  characteristic  negligence  of  all  Italians, 
prohibited  collections  for  masses  still  continued  until  Leopold ; 
who  was  not  the  man  to  launch  an  idle  edict  or  allow  it  to  be 
afterwards  becalmed ;  by  a  circular  of  March  17.^3  peremptorily 
mterdicted  all  money  or  other  kind  of  gathering  for  such 
superstitions  or  other  p'irposes,  as  a  custom  that  produced 


unmixed  evil  without  instilling  any  piety  into  the  people,  but 
which  on  the  contraiy  detached  them  from  those  duties  and 
emplovments  prescribed  by  religion  itself.    Even  this  seems  to 
have  failed,  for  about  three  years  afterwards  the  order  was 
repeated  and  enforced  on  all  but  the  regular  Companies  of 
Charity  and  the  privileged  mendicant  orders :  so  strongly  did 
the  soul's  repose  affect  living  bodies  through  the  pockets  of  an 
artful  priesthood  !     That  portion  of  the  Tuscan  clergy  subject 
to  foreign   prelates  was   the   most   unhappy  and  dependent 
in  conseriuence  of  numerous  charges  on  their  benefices  beyoird 
what  they  could  bear :  as  one  means  of  remedy  Leopold  stopped 
the  i.ayment  of  all  fees  and  similar  demands,  which  under 
various^  names  had  previously  been  remitted  to  foreign  bishops 
holding  Tuscan  sees  :  but  the  cures  of  Tuscany  were  generally 
dependent  and  impoverished,  and  therefore  held  by  people  of  a 
low  illiterate  stamp  wlio  through  fear  of  dismissal  obeyed  every 
unjust  command  of  their  patrons.     This  more  especially  pre- 
vailed  in   those   livings   under   ecclesiastical  jurisdiction   or 
patronage,  where  the  incumbents  were  not  only  reduced  to  a 
wretched  existence,  but  even  deprived  of  any  regular  stipend  by 
the  excessive  desire  of  bisliops  to  augment  their  own  rents. 
After  a  pai'tial  remedy,  by  appropriating  the  funds  of  ^^  ^^^^ 
suppressed   convents   to   aid   the   most  necessitous, 
Leopold  particulariy  turned  his  attention  to  benefices  depend- 
ing on   abbeys   convents  and   other   coi-porations,  and   by   a 
circular  of  January    1784   made   such   curates   immoveable, 
therefore  quite  independent  of  their  patrons;  who  were  more- 
over compelled  to  pay  them  a  specified  salary  fixed  by  go- 
vernment,  with   reasonable    deductions   for   church    repairs, 
religious  functions,  and  taxation.     In  some  districts  the  patrons 
could  unite   two  or  more   benefices,   and  were   ever}'where 
forced  to  complete  all  stipends   to   the   legal  amount  from 
tlieir  private  funds  as  well  as   to  reduce   every   superfluous 
expense  belonging  to  mere  ceremony,  and  even  abridge  the 
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number  of  their  canons  and  cliaplains.  Yet  in  defiance  of 
all  this  the  royal  orders  were  disobeyed  and  complaints  were 
continually  made  by  parish  priests  in  want  of  the  means 
of  life,  and  from  piirishioners  so  poor  as  to  be  incapable  of 
supplying  them ;  uU  accompanied  by  frequent  disorders,  as 
shameful  to  the  clergy  as  they  were  prejudicial  to  the  people. 
New  funds  and  new  measures  became  requisite  :  Leopold 
then  conceived  the  idea  of  a  permanent  board  to  superintend 
the  execution  of  his  ordei*s,  which  he  saw  remained  without 
vitality  when  left  to  the  discretion  of  interested  patrons  or 
episcopalian  negligence;  for  no  law  is  self-acting.  Tliis  board 
was  to  have  exclusive  charge  of  the  "'  i'/ninh  Pdtrimomf'  a 
fund  which  he  had  establibhed  in  eveiy  diocese  from  the 
spoils  of  suppressed  convents  and  societies  of  all  kinds  besides 
a  considerable  outlay  of  public  revenue.  Yiuccnzio  IMartini,  secre- 
tary of  the  crown  rights,  to  whose  department  all  these  things 
belonged,  was  put  at  the  head  of  this  commission,  assisted  by 
the  historian  Kiguccio  Galluzzi  and  Doctor  Vincenzio  Sgrilli : 
by  a  mandate  of  October  17S4  a  weeldy  report  uf  its  transactions 
was  required  comprising  every  ihiancial  detail  of  clerical  affairs, 
the  permanent  expenditure  of  parishes,  stipends  of  priests,  and 
all  tempomr}'  expenditm-e  for  spiritual  functions  in  each  chocese, 
the  whole  being  partly  or  entirely  charged  on  the  fund  of  church 
patrimony,  itself  a  mere  dependant  of  the  crown  with  revenues 
based  on  tlie  sale  or  leases  of  useless  church  buildings  and  move- 
ables, the  produce  of  which  was  invested  in  the  public  funds. 

It  has  been  already  noticed  that  Leopold  amidst  his  other 
occupations  had  been  incessantly  employed  on  the  improvement 
of  civil  and  crimuial  justice,  and  no  Vtranch  of  these  depart- 
ments re«iuircd  more  revision  than  ecclesiastical  courts ;  for 
besides  a  self-assumed  independence  of  civil  authority,  the 
country  was  aggrieved  by  their  excessive  expense,  their  inter- 
minable delay,  their  tedious  process,  and  their  organized  sys- 
tem of  excitement  to  a  ruinous  litigation  amongst  their  clients. 


all  accompanied  by  the  sole  use  of  a  dead  language  utterly  in- 
conq^rehensible  to  the  majority  of  suitors  and  differing  from 
that  used  in  evciy  other  tribunal  of  Tuscany.      In  the  eccle- 
siiistical  courts  the  sufTering  was  greater,  the  delay  greater,  and 
the  cost  greater  than  in  any  regular  tribunal ;  wherefore  a 
thorough  reformation  became  necessary,  and  on  the  tliirtieth  of 
October  ITS  I  this  was  most  simply  accomplished  by  an  aboli- 
tion of  the  whole  system.      Leopold  publicly  informed  the 
n;itii)n.  or  rather  the  pope  through  the  nation,  that  though  it  were 
oiicc  deemed  necessary,  in  unenlightened  times  when  all  know- 
ledge was  confined  to  priests,  and  when  discord  rendered  lay  tri- 
bunals suspected  even  with  greater  powers  than  they  in  his  time 
posssesed,that  bishops  should  be  hivested  with  civil  jurisdiction; 
it  dill  not  thence  follow  that  any  sovereign  had  given  up  his  right 
of  revocation  and  the  reassumption  of  all  his  ancient  authority 
whenever  it  became  expedient.     He  also  expressed  his  dis- 
approbation of  a  system  which  drew  clergymen  from  their  more 
sacred    duties,  studies,  and  graver   occupations,  and   plunged 
them  mto  a  sea  of  legal  disputation,  of  worldly  passions  and 
forensic  chicanery ;  all  diametrically  opposed  to  their  spiritual 
functions  and  Christian  character.     To  remedy  this  and  at  the 
same  time  establish  a  uniform  administration  of  justice  clear 
of  all  clerical  interference  and  papal  usurpations,  the  Grand 
Duke,  bv  an  edict  of  October  1784,  decreed  tliat  all  Tuscan 
sulijects  both  lay  and  ecclesiastical  should  make  use  of  secular 
courts  alone,  and  every  kind  of  church  jurisdiction,  except  in 
[»urely  spuitual  matters,  be  thenceforth  abolished ;  the  civil  con- 
tract of  marriage  not  being  included  amongst  the  latter.    Even 
in  the  criminal  branch  of  these,  all  the  penalties  were  to  be 
exclusively  spiritual  and  applicable  to  ecclesiastics  alone  ;  and  if 
of  a  grave  character  only  to  be  ordered  and  executed  through 
civil  judges  :  the  use  of  Latin  was  also  abolished  in  every  eccle- 
siastical court,  and  the  scale  of  fees  regulated  according  to  that 
of  the  lay  tribunals :  their  clerks  were  only  to  be  chosen  from 
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among  doctors  of  law  in  the  Tuscan  universities,  their  incomes 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  diocesan  chest ;  into  whicli  all  ecclesi- 
astical emoluments  from  legal  sources  passed  monthly ;  and  the 
number  of  these  clerks  was  rendered  incapable  of  being  increased. 
Thus  tcnninated  the  reign  of  church  jurisdiction  in  Tuscany 
along  with  the  insolence  of  an  ambitious  and  unscrupulous 
priesthood,  the  most  odious  and  debasing  of  all  despotisms ; 
odious  from  its  contrast  to  the  humble  pure  unaspiring  bene- 
volence of  that  faith  which  the  priesthood  is  peculiarly  bound 
to  maintahi,  and  debasing  because  it  enslaves  the  mind  and 
sinks  man  almost  to  the  level  of  irrational  animals. 

The  religious  societies,  which  under  various  names  of  "  Com- 
jtanies,"  '*  Confifrfjations,"   ''Centuries"   and    '' Ter- 
cmW,"  or  "  Third  Ordn\%''  abounded  in  Tuscany,  and 
especially  at  Florence,  where  they  amounted  to  the  enormous 
number  of  a  hundred  and  seventeen,  did  not  escape  amputa- 
tion by  a  prince  who  made  reason  utility  and  mdustr}'  his 
principal  standards  of  excellence.     Acrouiits  of  their  number 
regidations  and  social  constitution  were  therefore  demanded 
in  order  that  some  judgment  might  be  formed  about  their  utility 
in  an  age  so  diiTerent  from  that  in  wliicli  they  were  founded. 
All  Italy  had  in  fact  once  swarmed  with  such  institutions,  and 
according  to  Muratori  even  ancient  Rome  and  Greece  had 
similar  companies :  in  modem  liome  antiquarians  discover  their 
traces  so  far  back  as  the  ninth  centur}',  and  in  France  to  a  much 
earlier  period  but  essentially  differing  hi  character  as  bein«^ 
purely  religious  and  ecclesiastical.    The  more  modern  lay  com- 
panies arc  believed  to  have  originated  earlier  and  from  a  Ger- 
man source,  for  they  may  be  traced  to  the  year  800  under  the 
denomination  of  *'  Gihla:'  a  name  derived  from  the  pecuniaiy 
contributions  of  their  members  and   still  preserved  almost 
unaltered  in  our  own  Saxon  "  Guilds  "  *. 

•  Called  also  «  Gildonia''  and  ''Oil-     (?fln,"  or  «  Gutldm,"  to  pay.  (Vide 
donia;'  from  the  Saxon  verb  *'  (kijl-    Sumner's  EivjUsh  Glossary.)  "  Gi'- 


These  were  however  mere  clubs  where  a  common  purse  was 
kept  for  conviviality  and  charity,  yet  their  primitive  intention 
seems  to  have  been  a  desire  of  meriting  divine  favour  by  pious 
works,  which  were  however  so  little  adverse  to  joviality  that 
wine  became  the  frequent  source  of  contention  and  other  disre- 
putable acts  at  vai'iance  with  their  more  serious  objects.  At 
Venice  and  Milan  they  were  called  "  Schools,"  and  according 
to  Muratori  are  scarcely  to  be  traced  during  the  tenth  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries  except  in  the  former  city  ;  because  from 
the  nature  of  its  government  Venice,  havhig  mainly  avoided 
those  civil  broils  which  convulsed  the  rest  of  Italy,  continued 
to  retain  these  societies,  while  in  other  places  they  were  sup- 
pressed through  the  etfects  of  faction,  and  their  revival  prohi- 
bited. The  period  of  then*  reestablishment  seems  to  have  been 
about  the  year  V2ij0  when  whole  armies  of  fanatics  called 
"  FlatjellnHti  "  marched  from  town  to  town,  from  countiy  to 
country,  chastising  the  outward  man  for  Christ's  sake  and 
filling  the  inward  with  public  charity  for  their  own,  while  they 
imparted  their  spiritual  enthusiasm  in  exchange  for  these  tem- 
poral benefits.  This  frenzy  although  so  rapid  in  its  course  was 
not  the  less  permanent  but  became  greatly  modified  in  its  subse- 
quent character :  hence  the  rise  of  confraternities  who  walked  in 
solemn  state  to  their  several  churches,  -with  banners  scourges  and 
missals,  chanting  hymns,  and  inilicting  stripes;  and  this,  in  the 
opinion  of  these  *'  Battuti "  as  they  were  afterwards  called,  formed 
the  very  essence  of  religion  and  virtue  and  the  surest  road  to 
salvation  !  About  the  year  1399  came  the  "  White  Comjmny"  of 
Flagellants  whose  origin  was  an  Irish  miracle  the  fame  of  which 


halda"'  was  also  the  name  of  a  fra- 
ternity of  Easterling  merchants  who 
resided  at  a  place  called  the  "  Still- 
yard,^"  in  London  ;  probably  from  the 
'' Stccl-ijard"  by  which  merchandise 
was  publicly  weighed.  Hence  also, 
according  to  Muratori,  the  etymology 
of  the  obsolete  Tuscan  word  "  Gual- 
VOL.  VI.  A 


dana,*''  signifying  a  company  or  any 
small  detached  band  of  soldiers,  and 
continually  used  by  the  old  authoi-s. 
Thus  Dante:  — 

"  Corridor  vidi  per  la  terra  vostra 
0  Aretini ;  e  vidi  gir  Gualdane 
Ferir  tomeamenti  e  correr  giostra." 
Inferno,  Canto  xxii. 
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flew  far  and  wide,  and  successively  agitated  England,  France, 
Piedmont.  Genoa,  and  Tuscany  ;  then  sweeping  with  wonderful 
velocity  over  all  the  Italian  peninsula  this  holy  tempest  left 
deep  traces  of  its  sanctity  in  the  puhlic  mind,  and  prepared 
men's    hearts    for    new    superstitions   fanaticism   and    folly. 
The  mania  gradually  became  chronic  and  finally  inveterate ; 
but  the  creation  of  some  companies  was  attended  by  symptoms 
of  incipient  reason,    such  as  those  oi   the  Florentine  bishop 
Saint  Antonino,   which  were   meant   to  secure  a  retreat  for 
devout  people  in  times  of  faction,  when  churches  were  unsafe. 
for  the  performance  of  their  religious  duties  in  tranquillity : 
some  were  embocUed  soon  after  the  appearance  of  ]\Iendicant 
friars,  with  the  sincere  and  so  far  rationul  object,  of  assistmg 
those  infant  orders  in  their  primitive  and  as  yet  uncorrupted 
poverty  ;  others  again  were  associated  with  the  laudable  design 
of  aiding  parochiid  ministers  in  their  spiritual  functions,  uf 
removing  sick  people  to  hospitals,  bearing  the  dead  to  their  last 
home,  and  various  other  acts  of  beneficent  charity.      These 
were  all  improvements  on  the  crude  and  wild  devotion  of  the 
first  enthusiasts;  but  even  thus  improved,  only  one  of  them 
had  preserved  its  pristine  vigour  and  pureness   to  the  age 
of  Leopold ;  all  the  rest  had  decayed :  they  were  no  longer 
assemblies  for  mutual  edification   and   support,  or  fraternal 
charity,  nor  were  they  of  any  real  service  to  religion ;  but  oii 
the  contraiT,  scandalous  by  their  discord,  their  litigiousness, 
and  painful  examples  of  sordid  interest  and  dishonesty  in  the 
management  of  alms-money  and  marriage  portions  intmsted 
to  them,  besides   their  excessive   con'uption   in  distributing 
official  appohitments  belonging  to  the  society,"  for  many  of 
which  they  were  merely  executors.     They  had  also  become 
notorious  for  completely  neglecting  the  parochial  clergy ;  for 
vanity,  rivalr}',  luxury,  and  extravagant  expense;  for  excess  at 
Uible!  and  for  the  great  indecorum  with  which  divine  service 
was  usually  performed  in  their  chapels.   All  these  circumstances 


formed  in  Leopold's  mind  a  good  cause  for  radical  reform, 
which  with  him,  when  institutions  had  become  etfete,  generally 
amounted  to  abolition.     He  was  the  more  bent  against  the 
existence  of  these  companies  because  they  were  not  only  use- 
less in  themselves  but  clogged  all  his  measures  to  advance 
public  instruction  and  laorality;  for  numerous  congregations 
were  in  the  habit  of  attending  their  private  chapels  to  hear 
incomprehensible  sermons  and  quitting  them  fully  persuaded 
of  their  having  most  conscientiously  iullilled  the  duties  of  the 
day,  therefore  free  to  commit  any  fresh  act  of  extravagance 
or  licentiousness  that  pleased  them.     IMeanwhile  the  parish 
church  was  empty,  the  explanatory  lectures  on  gospel  truth  un- 
attended, the  catechism  disregarded,  and  the  moral  discourses 
on  practical  duties;  which  last  Leopold  considered  as  the  great 
end  of  religion ;  sank  into  insignificance  under  a  torrent  of 
tlueut  absurdities  from  tlie  merely  metaphysical  preacher.   The 
consequence  of  all  this  was,  that  on  the  twenty-first  of  jVlarch 
17^:,  (n.rv  such  society  within  the  Tuscan  state  including  the 
'Terziari  '  was  suppressed  ;  the  Board  of  "  Church  Patrimony ' 
seized  their  possessions  both  real  and  personrd,  and  after  the 
.liscliarge  of  all  just  obhgations  added  the  residue,  not  already 
destined  for  religious  use,  to  that  fund.     The  abuse  was  great, 
the  examples  mischievous,  the  necessity  for  reformation  para- 
mount, and  the  precedent  of  little  consequence  in  an  absolute 
uionarchv,  still   less   so   if  that   monarchy  became   limited; 
for  in  despotisms  arbitraiy  acts  want  no  precedent,  yet  have 
many,  and  in  a  limited  monarchy  it  would  scarcely  have  been 
imitated. 

Much  of  this  property  was  no  doubt  held  by  the  companies 
as  mere  trustees  and  executors  for  those  who  had  originally 
bestowed  it  in  charitable  purposes,  which  having  been  diverted 
from  its  primitive  use  called  loudly  for  government's  inter- 
ference ;  but  much  must  also  have  been  private  and  belonging 
exclusively  to  the  company  as  a  body,  and  therefore  could  not 
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be  justly  seized  for  public  use  and  public  objects,  however 
laudable,  or  however  improperly  the  money  might  have  been 
administered :  this  act  was  therefore  universally  unpopular,  and 
partially  unjust;   it  was  an   arbitrary  act  for    a  good  cause, 
but  hurt  no  man's  private  property  or  individual  rights.     Con- 
sidering however  that  many  of  the  original  intentions  of  these 
associations  were  useful,  the  Grand  Duke  supplied  their  place 
by  instituting  a  "  Compainj  of  ChariUj  "  in  everj^  parish,  which 
was  directed  by  the  priest  under  the  title  of  *'  Corrector,''  and 
named  after  the  local  tutelar  saint.     They  were  formed  by  a 
voluntaiy  association  of  young  parishioners,  possessed  no  pro- 
perty, and  had  no  private  place  of  worship  :  their  principal 
duties  were  to  attend  religious  ceremonies,  to  aid  the  sick,  carr}- 
them  to  hospitids,  accompany  the  Host,  bear  the  dead  to  their 
grave,  collect  tJms,  distribute  charity,  and  take  children  to  mass 
and  catechism.     Nine  of  the  ancient  companies  and  amongst 
them  the  admirable  "  Misericordia  "  were  spared  in  the  general 
crash,  but  under  strict  conditions,  and  by  particular  request  of 
the  Archbishop :  excepting  these,  all  the  "  Companies  of  Cha- 
rity "  were  to  be  governed  by  one  common  code  applicable  to 
the  whole  countiy ;  they  were  composed  of  every  rank,  and  go- 
venied  under  the  curate's  direction  by  eighteen  pereous  chosen 
for  one  year  by  lot  with  the  several  denominations  of  Governor, 
tii-st  and  second  Counsellor,  Treasurer,  four  "  Buonomini,"  two 
clerks,  foui*  sextons,  and  four  attendtuits  for  tlio  sick.     Twenty- 
four  members  or  "  Brethren  "  were  chosen  by  lot  ever)'  month 
to  perform  duty  and  be  ready  at  all  hours  during  that  period : 
the  common  expense  of  gowns  and  masks  for  the  several  mem- 
bers while  on  duty,  (a  custom  adopted  to  conceal  and  confound 
ranks,  as  in  the  '*  Misericordia,')  was  ver}'  small,  and  paid  by 
the  parish.     The  '*  Buonomini "  had  especial  charge  of  the 
poor  iuid  supplied  them  when  necessary  with  food,  labour,  and 
moral  instruction  :  they  corrected  parents  who  were  not  exem- 
plary, restrained  unsuitable  luxury,  and  prevented  as  much  as 


possible  the  males  and  females  of  a  family  from  sleeping  in  the 
same  bed,  a  custom  then  prevalent  amongst  the  Tuscan  pea- 
santry. The  whole  duty  of  these  good  men  was  of  a  high 
order,  comprising  that  of  Christianity  itself,  but  like  Chris- 
tianity perhaps  more  admired  than  strictly  practised  :  every 
montii  a  notice  appeared  on  the  church  door  showing  what  alms 
had  been  received  together  with  the  month's  expenditure  and 
remains,  and  the  number  of  poor  people  relieved. 

A  conunon  custom  in  Tuscany  was  the  bestowal  either  by 
will  or  gift  of  certain  marriage  portions  for  temporal  and  spiri- 
tual brides :  many  of  these  had  been  managed  by  the   sup- 
pressed companies  and  remained  untouched  by  Leopold's  law ; 
it  in  fact  merely  transferred  them  to  new  executors  in  the 
persons  of  parish  curates  and  the  *'  Companies  of  Charity ;" 
yet  having  abolished  the  practice  of  portioning  nuns  he  had 
no  other  way  of  complying  with  the  donors'  intentions  but 
applying  such  funds  to   the  more  laudable  olyect  of  promoting 
real,  not  mystical  unions,  amongst  the  poor.    Any  girl  therefore 
who  had  resided  in  the  parish  a  specified  time  with  unblemished 
character  became  entitled  to  a  marriage-portion  l)etween  eighteen 
and  thirty  years  of  age,  after  wliich  she  had  no  claim  unless 
previously  named,  but  in  such  case  her  right  of  dower  continued 
for  live  years  longer.     One  sister  could  relinquish  her  portion 
to  another,  and  even  receive  a  second  if  her  poverty  and  good 
conduct  deserved  it:    the  distribution  of  these   dowers   was 
made  by  the  "  Buonomini,"  who  paid  them  on  the  wedding-day, 
but  the   nomination   might  take  place  at  any  moment  after 
eighteen  years  of  age.     Thus  did  Leopold  compensate  for  the 
despotic  nature  of  this  act. 

Although  the  cloistral  vow  of  poverty  included  a  renuncia- 
tion of  worldly  goods  the  Tuscan  nuns  were  but  little  disposed 
to  adhere  strictly  to  their  professions ;  on  the  contrary  many 
of  them  accumulated  private  funds  in  the  convents,  managed 
their  own  expenses,  and  even  lived  separately  from  each  other, 
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all  which  tended  to  di>*order,  covetousness,  quarrels,  extreme 
selfishness,  and  lastly  envy,  arising  from  inequality  of  condition 
amongst  the  sisters.  The  Grand  Duke  though  an  enemy  to 
conventual  vows  deprecated  the  makinj^'  of  them  in  a  society 
whose  customs  prevented  their  ol)servance,  and  therefore  in- 
sisted on  obedience  to  cloistral  regidations,  but  saw  the  neces- 
sity for  a  radical  reform.  By  a  **  Notification  "  of  jMarch  17H5, 
he  reduced  all  those  nunneries  where  tho  sisters  would  not 
live  in  common  to  the  rank  of  mere  couservatories ;  he  en- 
deavoured to  keep  the  peace  by  collecting  nuns  of  similar 
opinions  in  the  same  place ;  and  he  allowed  novices,  after 
their  noviciate,  to  make  a  private  profession  before  the  Abbess 
and  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  a  nun  until  thirty  years  of  ago ; 
but  uulH)und  by  the  last  solemn  act  with  which  they  entirely 
renounced  the  world. 

The  year  1785  was  made  remarkable  in  Tuscany  by  the 
errand  Duke's  general  order  for  the  episcopacy  to  obser\T 
ancient  ecclesiastical  customs  and  canon  law,  in  the  biennial 
convocation  of  a  diocesan  sjTiod  composed  of  the  principal 
churchmen,  more  especially  the  parochial  clerg\%  for  the 
purpose  of  reforming  abuses  of  doctrine  and  discipline. 
These  synods  were  to  be  followed  by  a  general  assembly  of 
the  Tuscan  church  to  confirm  the  reforms  already  accom- 
plished and  decide  on  what  yet  remahied  to  be  done.  The 
last  was  a  great  error,  the  source  of  infinite  vexation  to 
Leopold  and  all  his  most  honest  and  really  conscientious 
supporters.  In  pursuance  of  this  object  the  Grand 
Duke  condensed  his  own  reflections  into  the  form  of 
fifty-seven  questions  which  he  called  ** Ecclesiastical  Points" 
and  transmitted  a  copy  to  each  of  the  Tuscan  prelates  for  his 
private  and  individual  opinion :  the  bishops'  answers  were  of 
course  filled  with  protestations  of  willingness  to  meet  the 
royal  wishes,  but  neither  satisfactory  nor  unanimous  :  Leopold 
perceiving  how  little  could  be  expected  from  such  materials  in 
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separate  discussion,  conceived  the  stxange  and  far  less  promising 
idea  of  a  general  assembly  or  convocation  instead  of  provincial 
s}'uods.     This  was  to  be  preceded  by  a  private  meeting  of  all 
the  prelates,  in  which  the  fifty-seven  '' Ecclesiastical  Points'' 
(afterwards  augmented  by  four)  were  to  be  freely  discussed,  so  as 
to  pave  the  way  for  unanimity  of  opinion  in  the  future  convoca- 
tion.    Sucli  a  project,  excellent  hi  theory,  would  have  been  no 
less  admirable  in  practice  had  public  good  been  the  loadstar  of 
each  particular  bishop,  and  the  means  of  accomplishing  it 
alike  clear  and  satisfactoiy  to  all ;  but  to  expect  harmony  from 
mstruments  which  separately  were  so  dissonant,  and  generally 
so  much  opposed  to  the  sovereign  as  to  make  synods  useless, 
was  preposterous ;  it  implies  ignorance  of  public  assemblies, 
which  seldom  content  those  who  only  call  them  together  on 
rare  occasions,  and  especially  to  discuss  self-reforms  and  class 
privileges  or  immunities :  a  public  assembly  must  be  accustomed 
to  self°action  and  secure  of  its  duration,  ere  it  can  act  with 
calmness ;   if  not,  it  is  eager  to  make  the  most  of  its  brief 
authority  and  becomes  veiy  difficult  to  manage. 

Before  this  change  occurred  Bishop  Ilicci  of  Pistoia  had 
promptly  convoked  his  synod,  and  liis  successive  meeUngs 
adopted  almost  by  acclamation  a  series  of  wise  moderate  and 
liberal  resolutions,  nearly  all  m  conformity  with  Leopold's 
opinions :  after  two  months'  sessions  the  synod  of  Pistoia  was 
dissolved  in  the  beginning  of  November,  for  Ricci  had  before 
been  so  indefatigable  in  reforming  the  clergy  of  his  diocese 
and  so  successful  in  the  result,  especially  by  the  dissemination 
of  Jansenism,  that  he  found  but  little  opposition.  His  great 
labour  was  in  attempting  to  accomplish  a  reformation  of 
manners  in  nunneries,  and  counteracting  the  malignant  cunnmg 
and  profligaey  of  numerous  suppressed  Jesuits  aided  by  the 
no  less  infamous  Franciscan  and  Dominican  friars  of  Prato 
and  Pistoia.  These  two,  although  deadly  enemies,  detested 
refomi  even  more  than  each  other,  and  united  to  crush  the 
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bishop,  to  ruin  his  measures,  and  even  to  attempt  his  Ufe. 
The  other  monkish  orders  seeing  Leopold's  regards  most 
tenily  lixed  upon  thcni ;  shrinking  under  the  vigilance  of 
llicci  and  a  few  more  prelates,  and  dreading  a  disturbance  of 
their  actual  enjoyments,  joined  uillingly  but  clandestinely  in 
the  plot,  which  was  entirely  directed  and  fostered  by  the  secret 
machinations  of  the  Vatican.  Innumerable  writings  issued 
from  the  press,  and  under  papal  banner-^  the  monks  assumed  a 
formidable  attitude  while  they  covertly  inoculated  the  super- 
stitious mass  with  their  own  vimlence  :  till  raidvs  became  dog- 
matists, and  but  few  were  found  so  wise  or  modest  as  to  imagine 
that  they  could  possibly  err  in  their  theology,  or  with  any  mis- 
trust of  their  perfect  competence  to  decide  the  most  abstruse 
and  entiuigling  points  of  the  controversy  *. 

The  revision  of  ertlesiastieal  courts  and  the  prohibition  of 
unsanctioned  papal  briefs  and  bulls  in  Tuscany,  abulished  the 
tempral  without  much  hurt  to  the  spiritual  authority  of  the 
Vatican  ;  but  episcopal  independence  and  more  especially  the 
Bishop  of  Pistoia's  audacity  in  presuming  to  style  himself 
'*  lilshop  hij  the  (jrace  of  God  "  instead  of  by  the  grace  of  the 
pope,  was  assaulting  a  papal  ahuse  so  very  aneient  as  to  have 
become  venerable  and  even  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  churchmen ; 
it  was  an  attack  on  powers  that  would  own  no  meaner  source 
than  Christ  himself  f.  Popes  were  still  most  stoutly  mabi- 
tained  to  be  the  only  true  representatives  of  Christ,  and  all 
other  prelates  simple  vicai's  to  the  Roman  mitre  :  one  universal 
bishop  was  thus,  as  they  argued,  decreed  by  divine  grace  as 
the  only  source  of  all  ecclesiastical  power,  whence  it  flowed 
in  vai'ious  streams  on  those  whom  he  vouchsafed  to  install. 
This  doctrine  wjis  disputed  by  Piicci  and  all  the  Tuscan 
Jansenists,  who  boldly  denied  both  the  tempoi-al  power  and 
infaUibility  of  popes  and  wished  to  reduce  the  Church  to  its 

•  "Proemio  alia  Storia  dcU'  Assem-     1788.) 

blea  dcgli  Arcivescovi  e  Vescovi  dcUa     f  Seo    Paul   Sarpi's   History   of  the 

Toscana  nell' Anno  1787."  {Finiize     Council  of  Trent  on  this  point. 


iirst  principles ;  they  therefore  drew  down  the  high-priest  s  indig- 
nation on  their  head*,  llieei  moreover  advocated  an  extension 
of  episcopal  authority  along  with  that  of  the  parochial  clergy  ; 
he  decided  in  the  Synod  of  Pistoia  that  hishops  received  their 
authority  directly  and  immediately  from  Christ,  wherefore  it 
could  neither  be  lessened  nor  legitimately  obstructed  ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  declared  that  they  might  reassume  then-  original 
lowers  at  any  moment  after  suspension,  if  conducive  to  eccle- 
siastical prosperity  as  ideutiiied  with  real  religion  and  the  good 

of  the  Church. 

These  bold  opinions  so  boldly  announced  struck  Imrshly  on 
the  pride  of  Pius  VI.  who  suhsequently  condemned  tliem  as 
schismatical ;  nor  was  he  more  pleased  with  lliceis  denial  of  a 
•'  Umbo  of  infants;'  which  the  latter  called  a  I'elasgian  fable ; 
nor  with  his  declaration  that  but  one  altar  should  be  placed  in 
churches ;  that  the  liturgy  should  be  read  aloud  in  the  vulgar 
tongue;  that  indulgences  were  a  scholastic  invention,  and  their 
application  to  the  dead  chimerical ;   with  many  other  daring 
announcements,  all  of  them  declared  to  be  scandalous,  rash,  and 
injurious  to  the  Holy  See  f.     The  acts  of  this  synod  created 
much  agitation  throughout  Italy,  especially  after  their  condem- 
nation ;  the  press  became  active,  nmtual  reproaches  of  heresy 
and  cleri(;al  usuri^auon  were  energetically  exchanged ;  Naples 
wanned  with  the  like  spiiit,   Spain  was  far  from  indifferent ; 
(Tcnoa,  Venice,  Lombardy,  and  all  Catholic  Europe  most  eagerly 
imbibed  the  prevailing  notions  of  ecclesiastical  reform,  so  that 
with  a  few  more  Leopolds  and  Riccis  the  Vatican  might  then 
have  been  shaken  to  its  centre.     The  former  had  much  to 
accomplish,  wherefore  both  necessity  and  inclination  made  him 
set  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  it  required  every  effort,  for 
the  load  was  great,  the  mire  deep,  and  the  helpers  scanty  and 
unwilUng ;  the  regular  clergy  were  most  reuitent,  but  the  monks 
of  Sauit  Dominick  surpassed  all  others  m  turpitude. 

*  Actcs  et  Decrets  du  Concile  Dioccsain  de  Pistoia,  Dccrct  i.,  vol.  i. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  376. 
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As  early  as  1601  their  extreme  relaxation  of  discipline 
had  become  an  object  of  public  censui*e,  and  their  spiritual 
management  of  the  nuns  scandalous  even  to  crirainaHty :  in 
164-2  a  petition  was  addressed  to  Ferdinand  11.  by  the  people 
of  Pistoia  demanding  roval  interference  about  the  imrao- 
rality  of  the  Santa  Caterina  and  Santa  Lucia  nuns ;  but  the 
request  was  unheeded  and  these  convents  continued  unmolested 
for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  until  Leo[)old  commenced  those 
reforms  for  wliich  he  was  branded  with  heresy  and  impiety. 
Finally  from  some  conscientious  or  other  motive,  two  Pistoian 
nuns  belonging  to  the  fonner  convent  denounced  these  disorders 
and  the  execrable  princijdes  taught  by  confessoi*s  of  their  order 
to  the  infatuated  girls  ;  against  which  the  sovereign's  protection 
was  emphatically  implored :  these  sisters  showed  how  much 
worldly  loss  had  arisen  from  the  lavishing  of  money  on  insa- 
tiable confessors,  and  the  injury  to  religion  and  morality  was 
declared  to  be  infinitely  worse.  The  indecent  familiarity  of 
such  confessoi*s  with  the  nuns,  their  free  entrance  into  the  con- 
vent by  night  and  day,  and  the  licentious  spectacles  that  followed 
are  much  more  vividly  detailed  than  may  be  consistent  with 
decency  to  repeat :  eating,  drinking,  plays,  and  dancing,  with 
merry  songs  and  love-stories  :  sleeping  nightly  within  the 
cloister,  each  monk  with  his  chosen  nun,  formed  but  a  portion 
of  the  religious  joys  that  enlivened  the  cells  of  Santa  Caterina 
of  Pistoia.  Indeed  so  common  was  this  life  that  the  amours 
of  these  Dominicans  were  discussed  in  their  convents  with  all 
the  freedom  of  vouthful  and  mundane  licentiousness ;  and  in 
the  nunneries  either  with  the  unblushing  effrontery  of  harlots,  or 
disguised  in  the  more  polished  phrases  of  high  and  fashionable 
refinement.  Each  nun  had  her  favourite  monk,  the  chosen  of 
taste  or  interest,  and  with  all  that  self-denial  so  peculiar  to  females 
and  so  admirable  when  virtuously  directed,  many  of  these  women 
renounced  everj-thing,  sometimes  even  the  common  necessaries 
of  life  for  the  sake  of  their  rapacious  and  heartless  seducers ! 
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Such  effects  result  from  obstructing  the  natural  passions  none 
of  which  are  unreasonably  bestowed,  and  turning  that  gush  of 
genial  tenderness,  which  properly  directed  might  have  enriched 
and  adorned  life  s  fairest  garden,  into  the  channels  of  disgust- 
ing licentiousness  and  crime. 

The  provincial  superior  of  these  Dominicans,  when  visiting 
nunneries,  was  accustomed  like  eastern  sultans  to  throw  the 
liandkerchief  and  publicly  nominate  his  '♦  Sposa  "  by  placing  his 
own  cap  upon  her  head ;  then  followed  the  subordinate  monks, 
a  separate  cell  being  assigned  to  each,  but  arranged  and  cleaned, 
and  the  linen  washed  and  attended  to,  all  by  these  deluded 
sisters,  the  hapless  victims  of  priestly  concupiscence.     These 
things,  and  many  others  still  more  disgustful,  were  officially  re- 
ported to  Leopold ;  proofs  of  them  were  deposited  with  Ricci  who 
relates  the  facts,  and  moreover  maintains  that  in  despite  of  any 
consideration  for  particular  families  it  was  right  to  publish  such 
transactions  throughout  the  country.     The  testimony  of  these 
two  malcontent  nuns  was  corroborated  by  several  members  of 
the  Operai,  or  Lay  Board  of  Conventual  Works,  who  at  their 
professional  and  official  visits  became  acquainted  with  what  was 
doing :  but  afterwards  more  decidedly  by  a  personal  examination 
of  the  other  nuns  before  the  chief  of  police.    After  these  scandal- 
ous disclosures  Alamanni,  then  Bishop  of  Pistoia,  had  orders  to 
assume  the  spiritual  direction  of  convents  and  to  prohibit  the 
entrance  of  any  monks  within  the  cloisters  on  pain  of  imprison- 
ment ;  but  the  nuns  refused  to  acknowledge  this  octogenarian 
or  his  sober  and  aged  confessors,  as  spiritual  directors :  they 
would  only  lay  open  their  hearts  before  the  youthful  monks 
of  their  own  order,  and  obey  no   other  superior  than   the 
general  of  Dominicans.     This  mutiny  was  of  course  secretly 
fomented  not  only  by  those  monks,  but  by  the  pope's  nuncio 
and  the  cardinal  protector  of  that  order  at  Home,  who  all 
encouraged  the  rebellious  nuns  to  hold  firm  until  the  storm 
had  passed:   the  advice  was   taken,  and  revolt   continued: 
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church  sacraments  were  obstinately  rejected,  the  two  com- 
plainants were  stigmatized  as  apostates  and  schismatics ;  they 
were  excommunicated  and  even  menaced  with  death  by  poison 
or  strangulation.     Nor  was  tliis  threat  unlikely  to  be  executed 
by  a  set  of  depraved  women  with  passions  strongly  excited,  and 
secretly  backed  by  the  highest  spiritmJ  powers;  maniacs  in  fact 
who  had  broken  all  bounds  of  mondity  and  with  religious  delu- 
sion revelled  in  unmitigated  sensuality !     Such  was  the  state  of 
Santa  Caterina's  votaresses  at  Pistoia  when  tlie  bisliop  applied  to 
liome  for  more  powei-s,  but  without  even  being  listened  to  by  the 
sacred  college.    Ganganelli  was  just  dead  and  more  interesting 
affairs  than  either  religion  or  morality  were  then  occupying 
its  attention  :  Pius  VI.  treated  the  whole  atTuir  very  lightly, 
pretended  a  disbelief  of  the  facts  and  1  darned  what  had  been 
done,  for  he  dreaded  Leopold's  reforming  sitirit  and  all  its  con- 
sequences.   Alamanni  died,  and  Ippolito  succeeded  :  a  Pistoian 
himself  and  related  to  many  of  the  recusant  nuns,  who  belonged 
to  the  first  families  of  that  city,  he  trusted  to  patience  and  gen- 
tleness for  their  reformation,  but  without  success.     These  dis- 
orders augmented  to  such  a  degree  that  the  Tirand  Duke,  in 
hopes  of  a  general  metisure  proving  more  etfective,  ordered 
tlie  Tuscan  bishops  to  make  a  joint  demand  for  the  exclusive 
direction  of  female   convents,   an   object   which   had   vainly 
occupied  the  attention  of  his  predecessors,  and  which  Leopold 
resolved  to  accomplish.     But  the  negotiator  Fei  who  under- 
took this  mission  was  overreached  at  Ptome,  where  a  process 
for  every  convent  in  Tuscany  was  demanded  for  the  pontiff's 
information  :    this   although  a  plausible  request  would  have 
occupied  years  :  those  of  the  two  Pistoian  convents  were  already 
made,  yet  Ippolito's  application  was  not  only  refused,  but  tlie 
refusal  accompanied   by  a  severe  reprimand  for  renewing  a 
subject  which  the  pontiff'  trusted  would  have  expired  with  the 
late  bishop ;  also  for  acting  in  concert  with  Leopold,  and  for 
attempting  to  deprive  the  Pistoian  nuns  of  all  assistance  from 


the  regidar  clergy  of  their  own  order ;  a  plan  opposed  to  canon 
law,  and  injurious  to  the  church,  to  religion,  and  monastic 
reputation  !  It  was  in  vain  to  represent  that  the  real  culprits 
and  destroyers  of  character  were  those  who  committed  the 
scandal,  not  those  who  published  it  for  universal  good :  Pius  VI. 
was  inexorable,  but  to  soften  his  refusal  a  few  of  the  Tuscan 
prelates  in  whom  he  placed  most  confidence  were  allowed  this 

privilege. 

Bishop  Ippolito  was  a  reformer,  a  name  generally  odious  in 
proportion  to  its  necessity,  because  the  very  abuses  that  require 
it  have  i>reviously  created  a  band  of  well-organized  opponents 
united  to  defend  their  interests  :  Bishop  Ippolito  was  also  in  the 
ri'^ht ;  an  unpardonable  crime  in  opposition  to  power  ;  wherefore 
he  incurred  a  double  share  of  pontifical  anger  and  indignation. 
Nevertheless  peruiission  was  granted  for  removing  the  most 
intractable  nims  to  Saint  Clement's  Convent  at  Prato  as  the 
only  mode  of  restoring  order  and  preventing  more  serious  crime : 
tliev  were  received  in  triumph  by  this  sisterhood,  which  was  of 
a  congenial  temperament  and  more  depraved  even  than  them- 
selves ;  for  there  lasciviousness  and  materialism  were  taught 
by  the  Dominican  confessors  with  more  diabolical  methods  and 
more  temble  success  than  at  Pistoia,  two  nuns  of  high  rank 
being  distinguislied  al)Ove  the  rest  by  their  extreme  mental 
corruption  and  depravity. 

The  sisters  Irene  and  Clodesiuda  had  long  become  victims 
to  priestly  villany,  first  in  the  utter  destruction  of  every  reli- 
gious sentiment  as  a  necessary  step  towards  vice,  and  then  in 
the  indulgence  of  unbounded  sensuality :  they  denied  the  soul's 
inmiortality,  believed  that  carnal  enjo}Tnents  were  the  real 
objects  of  existence  and  most  pleasing  to  Heaven  :  they  main- 
tained that  human  and  divine  nature  were  identical,  the  former 
l»eing  a  portion  of  the  latter,  and  thence  argued  that  what 
pleased  a  part  must  be  pleasing  to  the  whole ;  with  many  other 
abominable  eccentric  and  contradictory  tenets,  all  supporting  a 
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vicious  indulgence  of  human  passions ;  which  indeed  was  what 
alone  gave  strength  or  efiicacy  to  the  atrociousness  of  their 
confessor's  reasoning.  Thus  charged  with  noxious  principles  they 
acted  on  the  younger  and  more  innocent  nuns,  and  gradually 
seduced  them  into  a  course  of  life  as  unnecessary  to  relate  as 
disgusting  and  indecent  to  peruse ;  suffice  it  that  Comus  and 
his  crew  revelled  with  more  than  hachanalian  liherty  through 
these  cloistered  lirothels. 

Ricci  who  succeeded  Ippolito  in  1 7S0  resolved  to  look  sharply 
at  all  that  was  passing  and  estahlish  such  a  case  that  any 
refusal  of  his  demands  would  he  impossible.  Irene  and  Clo- 
desinda  were  removed  to  tlie  Conservatory  of  Saint  Boniface  at 
Florence  where  they  were  instantly  attnrkpd  l.y  well-meant  but 
very  dull  theological  lectures  and  metapliy^ual  arguments,  in 
which  they  were  not  always  overcome  ;  but  they  generally  re- 
pelled them  with  indecent  ridicule  and  impatience  of  any  advice. 
Penance  and  hard  labour  were  also  inflicted  with  equal  indis- 
cretion inutility  and  injustice,  for  they  should  have  been  con- 
sidered simply  as  what  they  were,  the  mere  victims  of  wicked 
priests  who  were  themselves  permitted  to  escape  with  impunity. 
A  second  application  about  the  convents  was  refused  at  Rome, 
the  two  nuns  were  ordered  to  be  instantly  placed  in  tlie  In- 
quisition, and  a  severe  reprimand  was  given  to  Bishop  Ricci 
himself.  The  patience  of  Leopold  could  bear  no  more ;  be 
returned  an  angry  answer,  vindicated  Ricci,  refused  to  give  up 
the  culprits,  and  finally  threatened  to  show  Pius  that  he  was 
well  able  by  his  own  power  alone  to  stop  so  scandalous  a  dis- 
order should  the  court  of  Rome  persist  in  its  present  course. 
This  vigour  produced  its  etfect;  sufficient  authority  was  im- 
mediately conferred  on  every  Tuscan  bishop,  especially  on 
Ricci,  to  act  as  had  been  requested,  and  the  two  unfortunate  nuns 
were  left  entirely  to  royal  discretion.  This  increasing  bitter- 
ness between  Pius  VI.  and  the  house  of  Austria  was  the  effect 
of,  as  well  as  the  greatest  obstacle  to  Belgian  Milanese  and 


Tuscan  reforms,  all  then  in  simultaneous  action,  and  all  of  the 
same  searching  renovating  character ;  namely  the  reduction  of 
religious  institutions  to  fii-st   principles  and  original  objects. 
This  coupled  with  the  law  of  mortmain  stung  that  pontiff  to 
the  quick,  besides  throwhig  the  whole  Vatican  into  such  a  state 
of  emban-assment  that  Pius  scarcely  knew  which  was  most 
dangerous,  Leopold  as  a  neighbour  or  Joseph  at  a  distance : 
the  first  acted  more  as  a  religious  sectarian ;  the  last,  perhaps 
on  a  wider  philosophical  basis  but  too  rapidly  for  permanent 
success,  and  probably  went  further  than  either  Leopold  or  Ricci 
would  have  been  disposed  to  accompany  him;  for  the  latter 
though  imbued  with  Jansenism  was  a  conscientious  Catholic, 
and  the  prince  either  from   conviction  or  policy  supported 
similar  opinions.     Pius  VL  dreaded  Jansenists  even  more  tlian 
philosophers,  who  yet  were  further  removed  from  the  church : 
it  was  only  a  step  from  pure  Popery  to  Jansenism,  and  easily 
tiiken ;   but  a  long  stride  to  Philosophy,  through  the  whole 
expanse  of  reason :  the  former  was  confined  to  a  few  men  of 
austere  life  and  rigid  principles,  sincere  and  zealous  in  their 
faith,  venerating  the  Holy  See  but  enemies  to  the  vice  and 
abuses  of  Rome ;  men  also  of  learning,  talent,  and  exemplary 
piety:    the  latter  comprehended  individiduals  of  every  sort, 
all  those  in  short  who  found  it  either  convenient  or  fashionable 
to  wear  the  garb  of  philosophy. 

The  sectof  Jansenists  was  founded  by  Cornelius  Jansen  Bishop 
of  Ypres  in  Flanders  and  they  were  the  very  reverse  of  the 
Jesuits ;  they  belonged  to  no  particular  order,  avoided  public 
and  worldly  affairs,  and  courted  retirement :  according  to  their 
tenets  grace  was  sufficient  without  works ;  good  works  alone  were 
nothing  without  grace,  and  as  this  could  not  be  acquired  by  any 
effort  of  virtue,  it  followed  that  the  man  of  good  works  and  irre- 
proachable life  might  be  damned,  while  the  knave  had  an  equal 
chance  of  salvation  !  It  may  be  presumed  that  the  Deity  had 
credit  for  making  a  proper  distinction  of  persons  on  whom  to 
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bestow  his  grace,  and  that  good  works  would  probably  lead  to 
this  distinction  ;  otherwise  such  pervei-sion  of  common  sense  ; . 
such  caprice  and  injustice  so  gratuitously  attributed  to  the 
Creator ;  so  wide  a  channel  opened  out  for  crime ;  and  such 
distortion  of  rationality  ;  can  scarcely  be  conceived  of  men  whose 
exemplarj'  life  and  abilities  proved  that  their  philosophy  at  least, 
if  not  their  faith,  dictated  the  iitn(  bs  and  wisdom  of  practical 
virtue  !  This  doctrine  of  grace  formed  the  principal  subject  of 
dispute  between  Jesuit  and  Jansenist ;  that,  all  courtly  hoUow- 
ness  and  vice  ;  this,  all  rigour  and  austerity ;  the  very  aristocracy 
and  democracy  of  religion !  Their  disputes  wvre  as  tedious  and 
incomprehensible  to  the  worid  as  they  probably  were  in  reality  to 
themselves  ;  for  when  the  object  is  not  truth,  but  victory,  every 
molehill  of  vantage  is  occupied  on  both  sides  while  the  original 
position  is  lost  sight  of  and  abandoned.  The  Jansenists  disputed 
all  temporal  and  many  spiritual  pretensions  of  popes,  they  desig- 
nated them  as  corruptions  and  usurpations  of  civil  and  episcopal 
power,  and  taunted  pontiffs  with  having  reduced  Christ's  Church 
from  its  primitive  democracy  to  an  absolute  monarchy.  No  supe- 
rior pontifical  authority  was  admitted  by  them,  only  a  simple 
preeminence  of  rank  for  the  regulation  of  church  discipline,  and 
they  in  fact  differed  but  little  from  some  Protestants,  save  in  the 
mysteries  of  faith  and  the  number  of  sacraments.  The  Jansenists 
were  favoured  by  all  who  advocated  royal  prerogative  and  the 
supremacy  of  civil  government ;  but  they  were  in  general  stran- 
gers to  courts  where  the  polish  of  Jesuitical  cunning  left  no  hold 
for  their  rough  unceremoneous  morality :  the  philosophei-s  mean- 
while amused  themselves  with  their  disputes  and  ridiculed  the 
extravagance  of  both  without  sharing  the  opinions  of  either. 

These  discussions  agitated  a  great  part  of  Europe  and  dis- 
turbed the  Vatican  so  much  that  Pius  Vl.  resolved  on  a  visit  to 
Vienna  in  the  hopes  of  effecting  some  satisfactory  arrangement 
of  ecclesiastical  reforms :  by  so  unusual  a  step  he  expected  to 
surprise  the  vigilance  or  interest  the  kindness  and  courtesy 
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of  Joseph,  but  he  found  no  caprice  or  weakness  in  that  prince, 
the  pontiff  was  everywhere  treated  with  due  honour,  reverence, 
adoration ;  multitudes  bowed  and  were  blessed  but  the  monarch 
was  unmoved.  Pius  retimied  to  Rome  humbled,  mortified, 
and  disappointed ;  not  pleased  with  himself,  and  blamed  by 
others  for  subjecting  the  pontifical  dignity  to  such  a  repulse. 
Reform  held  on  its  course;  the  Pope  murmured,  and  complained 
of  the  emperor,  and  Joseph  sarcastically  replied  that  he  felt 
sure  of  being  right  because  *'  a  divine  voice  which  he  heard 
if  it  h  in,  inspired  and  dictated  his  edicts.'' 

It  has  been  already  said  that  Ippolito  was  in  1780  succeeded 
in  the  bishopric  of  Prato  and  Pistoia  by  Scipione  Ricci :  this 
was  the  prelate  whom  Leopold  most  relied  upon  for  the  execu- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  reforms,  and  his  confidence  was  answered 
by  the  greatest  sincerity  ability  and  zeal :  Alessandri  of  Cortona, 
Sciarelli  of  Colle,  and  Pannilini  Bishop  of  Chiusi  and  Pienza, 
were  also  sincere  and  zealous  coadjutors,  but  Scipione  Ricci  was 
the  life  and  soul  of  church  reformation.  Early  intended  for  the 
altar  and  educated  by  Jesuits  he  saw  too  much  of  their  principles 
to  please  his  natural  integrity;  disgust  soon  followed  and  Ricci 
was  finally  converted  to  Jansenism  by  the  canon  Bottari  of 
Piome  in  whose  house  he  resided  during  a  protracted  illness. 
Ordained  in  1706  and  made  vicar-general  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Florence  in  1775,  he  became  a  staunch  uncompromising 
refomier  of  church  discipline  from  the  pope  downwards.  Gentle 
in  manners,  severe  in  morals,  zealous  in  duty ;  simple,  com- 
passionate and  forgiving,  and  free  from  any  ambition  but  the 
glory  of  doing  good,  no  one  more  honest  could  have  been 
charged  with  the  execution  of  Leopold's  measures,  though  per- 
haps a  subtle  cunning  self-interested  priest  would  have  had 
better  fortune. 

The  Archbishop  Incontri  whose  vicar  Ricci  was,  at  first 
co«>perated  with  Leopold,  for  he  hated  the  Jesuits ;  but  being  of 
an  easy  forgiving  temper,  exposed  to  their  wiles  and  surrounded 
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by  their  well-wishers  he  soon  came  to  pity  their  misfortunes : 
this  finally  occasioned  a  reconciliation  which  not  only  relaxed 
his  firmness  in  the  good  cause  hut  produced  so  much  indulgence 
towards  the  reduced  Order  that  Leopold  was  compelled  to  meet 
it  by  making  Ganganelli's  bull  the  law  of  Tuscany  and  thus  oppose 
the  civil  power  to  this  new  evil ;  the  Grand  Duke's  project 
of  creating  a  clerical  academy  was  intrusted  entirely  to  Ricci 
and  planned  out  though  never  executed ;  but  the  introduction 
of  a  better  catechism  than  had  been  previously  used  was  his 
own  affair  and  drew  down  on  him  the  hatred  of  all  that  had 
habitually  made  a  profit  of  the  old  one.  "  Rome  looked  ^ith 
an  evil  eye,"  says  Ricci,  "  on  the  efforts  of  Leopold  to  favour 
useful  studies  and* destroy  the  reign  of  ignorance  which  she 
had  established  and  consoUdated  on  her  false  pretensions; 
therefore  left  no  means  untried  to  embarrass  his  government ;" 
and  no  instruments  were  so  ready  and  well  suited  to  the  task 
as  the  ex-Jesuits  and  Dominican  friars  of  his  own  diocese.  The 
former  were  educated  men,  the  latter  exclusively  the  confessors 
and  directors  of  female  convents,  and  although  the  Jesuits  no 
longer  existed  as  a  body,  both  personally  and  spiritually  they 
■were  still  alive  united,  and  active  in  promoting  everything 
favourable  to  their  own  interests  or  future  objects ;  and  to  oppose 
the  contrary.  Both  were  vindictively  adverse  to  Ricci;  the 
first  attempted  to  cheat  him  into  a  public  approval  of  their  own 
favourite  worship  and  substitute  for  Jesuitism ;  **  The  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus  ^  the  last  excited  his  whole  diocese  to  revolt. 
Incontri  was  dead,  and  the  new  Archbishop  Martini  who  shared 
in  Ricci's  religious  opinions,  at  first  supported  him ;  but  the 
latter  liaN-ing  most  conscientiously  refused  to  confirm  a  confessor 
whom  the  archbishop  had  appointed  in  his  name,  gave  so  mucli 
ofTence  that  Martini  instantly  united  with  Leopold  s  minister 
Seratti  and  became  a  decided  opponent  of  that  prelate.  Seratti 
joined  the  administration  in  1785  and  is  described  by  Ricci  as 
a  weak  and  bad  minister  in  whom  all  the  malcontents  expected 


to  find  the  most  secure  rampart  against  reform :  Leopold,  as 
is  said,  knew  him  thoroughly  and  mortified  him  often,  yet 
most  indiscreetly  retained  him;  so  that  Seratti,  from  pique 
jealousy  petty  rivalries  and  fears,  secretly  abetted  every  Roman 
intrigue  and  betrayed  prince  and  his  countr}'.  Martini  did  the 
same,  but  from  pique  and  rivalry  alone ;  and  the  whole  web, 
spun  out  so  secretly  by  Leopold  s  ministry  to  entangle  his  mea- 
sures, shewed  strong  reason  to  believe  that  all  were  in  the  pay 
of  Rome  *. 

The  Grand  Duke's  Fifty-seven  Points  of  Discipline  were  as 
much  admired  as  his  moderation  was  praised  for  submittmg  to 
public  judgment  what  he  could  at  once  have  settled  by  royal 
autliority,  and  the  success  of  the  Pistoian  synod  encouraged  liis 
hopes  of  inducing  a  uniformity  of  opinion  throughout  the  epis- 
copacy, notwithstanding  the  discordant  answers  already  given  to 
his  questions. 

Pius  VI.,  who  was  better  acquainted  than  Leopold  with  the 
real  sentiments  of  Tuscan  prelates,  sedulously  encou- 
raged the  meeting  of  an  assembly  which  the  Grand 
Duke  ought  in  prudence  to  have  avoided,  especially  as  the 
cleai'er-sighted  and  less  sanguine  Ricci  foresaw  no  favourable 
result  and  gave  warning  of  the  consequences  :  indeed  a  council 
directed  by  his  most  bitter  opponents  and  promoted  by  a  pontiff 
who  had  already  threatened  the  synod  of  Pistoia  with  a  rigorous 
scrutiny  was  not  likely  to  be  either  compliant  or  satisfactory. 
It  does  not  appear  why  the  sovereign  persevered  in  so  hazardous 
a  step :  the  sanction  of  such  an  assembly  would  no  doubt 
have  given  vast  stability  and  force  to  his  reforms,  but  its  oppo- 
sition would  nearly  defeat  them,  and  he  possessed  innate  power 
to  carry  everything  without.  Nevertheless  a  circular  of  March 
1787  convoked  this  assembly,  stated  the  forms  to  be  observed, 
the  matters  to  be  discussed,  and  thus  drew  the  attention  of  all 
luscany  to  the  consequence;  for  the  act  was  in  itself  unusual 

*  De  Potter,  Mem.  de  Scip.  Ricci. 
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and  the  public  mind  had  been  most  keenly  set  on  religious  dis- 
putations since  the  Jesuits'  fall. 

Two  great  tlieological  pai-ties  then  lived  in  Tuscany;  one 
the  uncompromising  supporter  of  tmcient  forms,  and  utterly 
opposed  to  change ;  the  other  endeavouring  to  restore  eccle- 
siastical discipline  to  its  primitive  state  :  the  slightest  deviation 
from  long-established  errors  was  to  the  former  sacrilege ;  the 
purification  of  religion  from  such  errors  was  to  the  latter  virtue ; 
the  first  supported  Jesuitism  ;  the  last  opposed  it ;  and  there 
was  cause  for  thinking  that  under  its  new  s^nnbol,  "  The  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus,''  this  suppressed  Order  was  endeavouring  to  re- 
collect its  scattered  members  and  again  spread  jwison  through 
tlie  gl(»be.  The  D(»minicans  and  other  regular  priests,  from 
caases  already  mentioned  were  closely  united  with  the  Jesuits 
because  the  common  comfort  of  the  nest  was  disturbed ;  so  that 
in  so  general  an  excitement  every  point  of  ecclesiastical  reform, 
which  in  ordinary  times  would  have  passed  in  silence  or  per- 
hfips  with  praise,  became  now  the  subject  of  warm  discussion  ; 
and  Kicci  as  the  arch-reformer  bore  the  brunt  of  all.  To  deep 
learning  and  sincere  piety  this  prelate  joined  a  perfect  acquaint- 
ance with  national  rights  and  episcopalian  duties  in  coimexi(»n 
with  papal  supremacy,  and  as  the  chief  of  his  party  excited 
general  interest.  Hundreds  of  reports  were  daily  current  about 
him ;  he  was  alternatelv,  and  often  simultanoouslv,  a  saint  and  a 
heretic ;  now  disgraced  at  court,  and  now  his  life  endangered  ; 
he  had,  they  said,  dared  to  alter  the  most  sacred  liturgical 
prayers,  had  fled  the  country,  and  so  forth  ;  nay  so  great  was 
this  excitement  that  some  theologists  refuted  all  the  acts  of 
his  synod  even  before  they  were  known,  and  having  thus 
decided,  to  their  own  especial  satisfaction,  denounced  them 
for  instant  and  most  rigorous  scrutiny ! 

Such  was  the  state  of  public  feelmg  when  the  archiepiscopal 
and  episcopal  convocation  of  Tuscany  met  on  the  twenty- 
third  of  April  1 7ST  in  that  chamber  of  the  Pitti  palace  called 


the  ''Xovissima:''  three  archbishops  and  fourteen  bishops,  each 
attended  by  three  or  more  legal  assistants,  assembled  under 
the  presidency  of  Senator  Antonio  Serristori  as  royal  commis- 
sioner, with  some  of  the  first  theologians  of  the  day.  By 
Leopold's  command  none  of  the  regular  orders  were  admitted 
to .  deliberate,  but  their  poison  had  already  done  its  work  and 
destroyed  all  harmony  ere  the  convocation  began  :  their  secret 
influence,  coupled  with  Leopold's  delay  about  publishing  the 
synodical  acts  of  Pistoia,  had  induced  many  prelates  to  imagine 
that  the  real  object  of  their  convocation  was  the  condemnation 
of  Bishop  Ricci  and  his  clergy,  in  order  to  sanction  a  new 
resolve,  now  most  cunningly  attributed  to  the  sovereign,  of 
revoking  every  religious  reform  already  effected  and  placing 
ecclesiastical  matters  entirely  in  episcopal  hands  uncontrolled 
by  royal  authority.  Such  reports  were  most  artfully  dissemi- 
nated, and  like  every  rumour  in  excited  [times,  most  eagerly 
swallowed  by  the  people ;  thence  arose  a  spirit  of  violent 
opposition  to  the  sovereign's  real  objects,  raised  principally  by 
Martuii,  and  with  the  ultimate  effect  of  throwing  the  bishops 
of  Pistoia,  Colle,  Chiusi  and  Cortona  into  a  small  minority  *. 

This  assembly  was  formally  opened  by  the  royal  commis- 
sioner, and  immediately  resolved  against  the  sovereign's  wish 
and  in  despite  of  Ricci's  party  to  decide  all  questions  by  a 
majority  instead  of  a  unanimity  of  votes  ;  this  in  fact  settled 
every  dispute  because  five-sixths  of  the  convocation  were  known 
to  be  advei-se  to  the  Grand  Duke's  real  intentions.  Discussions 
on  the  EccUsiast'ical  Points  occupied  the  second  and  many 
following  sessions,  substantially  comprising  every  reform  that 
Leopod  had  already  made  along  with  several  that  he  after- 
wards accomplished.  As  the  object  was  to  procure  this  assem- 
bly's sanction  to  all  his  measures,  its  members  should  have 
been  previously  secured,  or  at  least  the  means  of  paralysing 

*  "  Proemio  alia  Storia  dell*  Assemblea  degli    Arcivescovi  di  Toscana.     Da 
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fiictious  opposition  by  a  pre-arrangement  of  forms,  which  as  its 
author  he  had  a  right  to  prescribe,  should  have  been  established; 
or  else  the  convocation  ought  to  have  been  delayed  until  every 
reform  were  completed,  until  the  people  were  accustomed  to 
the  change,  and  until  agitation  had  subsided  into  calm  and 
rational  reflection.  Many  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Points  were 
nevertheless  confirmed  and  not  a  little  good  was  accomplished, 
but  a  strong  and  bitter  spirit  of  opposition  manifested  itself,  a 
spirit  as  much  devoted  to  the  court  of  Ptome  as  it  was  hostile  to 
that  of  Florence. 

After  the  concluding  session  the  whole  convocation  was 
received  by  Leopold  on  the  fifth  of  June  1787.  Placing 
himself  between  the  auditor  Vincenzio  Martini,  secretary  of 
crown  rights,  who  had  officially  convoked  it,  and  the  senator 
Antonio  Serristori  the  royal  commissioner  who  had  been  its 
president,  he  rebuked  the  whole  assembly  with  stern  expres- 
sions, and  disgust  at  the  malignity  with  which  his  intentions 
had  been  misconstrued;  for  their  manner  of  rejecting  his 
propositions  ;  for  the  little  harmony  which  had  been  maintained 
among  themselves,  and  for  the  prejudice  and  party  spirit  by 
which  they  not  only  had  been  guided  as  a  body  but  had  also 
made  use  of  to  incite  the  people  against  their  government;  the 
effects  of  which  were  manifested  in  riots  and  agitation  through- 
out the  whole  district  of  Prato.  So  saying  he  bluntly  dismissed 
them  to  their  several  dioceses  *. 

The  riots  alluded  to  arose  from  universal  superstition  and 
ignorance,  worked  upon  by  cunning  self-interested  friars  and 
all  the  Roman  episcopalian  faction  of  Tuscany :  the  moment 
intelligence  reached  Pistoia  that  a  majority  of  prelates  were 
adverse  to  Ricci's  reforms  a  general  alarm  was  industriously 
excited  and  a  petition  addressed  to  government  by  some 
of  those  hollow  needy  characters  that  bend  to  every  breeze, 
praying  for  an  abolition  of  all  recent  religious  changes  both 

*  Storia  deir  Assemblea,  &c«,  p.  3o8. 
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at  Pistoia  and  Prato,  and  the  restoration  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs  to  their  ancient  form.  A  similar  memorial  was  pre- 
sented to  the  archbishop,  probably  at  his  own  and  the  minister 
Martini's  secret  instigation ;  but  the  sovereign's  firmness  baffled 
for  a  while  the  authors  of  these  abominable  attempts,  who 
nevertheless  succeeded  in  exciting  the  multitude  and  preparing 
their  mind  for  other  more  serious  operations  at  that  moment 
in  progress,  all  calculated  to  disgust  Leopold  with  his  long  and 
benevolent  exertions,  and  to  ruin  ecclesiastical  reform. 

The  subject  of  images  relics  and  indulgences,  all  condemned 
by  Ricci,  was  about  this  period  under  discussion  in  the  assem- 
bly, and  the  Bishop  of  Pistoia's  opinions  thereon  were  artfully 
spread  abroad  as  condemned  points  in  the  secret  sittings :  the 
Bishop  of  Volterra,  who  was, secretary  to  the  pope's  nuncio, 
entered  Prato  under  false  pretences,  but  really  to  organize  a 
riot  by  reporting  that  Ricci  was  coming  to  demolish  the  holy 
shrine  where  the  Virgin  Mary's  ''  Cintola"  or  sacred  girdle  was 
preserved  with  the  most  pious  credulity.  During  all  this  time 
the  recusant  majority  in  convocation,  clamorously  asserted  the 
necessity  of  reestablishing  in  its  ancient  form  everything  con- 
nected with  religion,  even  as  a  simple  matter  of  policy;  it  being 
as  they  averred,  infinitely  less  dangerous  for  any  people  to  remain 
in  a  state  of  profound  superstition  and  ignorance  than  to  have 
their  conscience  alarmed  by  new  and  useful  knowledge;  but  when 
they  found  that  Leopold  was  resolved  to  prosecute  and  main- 
tain all  his  reforms  both  projected  and  accomplished,  and  had 
issued  orders  to  that  effect,  the  riots  were  decided  on.  In  the 
evening  of  the  eighteenth  of  May  1787  they  began,  by  a  crowd 
of  people  armed  with  axes  and  bludgeons  assembling  round 
the  cathedral  to  protect  the  falsely  threatened  shrine  of  "  La 
Cintola."  The  inhabitants  of  Prato  imagined  that  they  really 
possessed  this  ancient  relic  :  it  was  picked  up  as  they  conscien- 
tiously asserted,  by  Saint  Thomas,  when  the  Virgin  dropped 
it  hi  the  act  of  her  assumption,  and  after  many  centuries 
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a  Pratese  merchant  or  crusader  received  it  as  the  marriage 
portion  of  a  young  Syrian  girl  whom  he  espoused  in  Palestine 
and  afterwards  brought  home  to  his  native  country  -•'. 

Next  day  the  riot  increased,  the  tocsin  soimded,  the  pea- 
santry hurried  in,  the  bishop's  coat-of-arms  was  torn  down  and 
publicly  burned  along  with  his  books,  and  other  Uterary  plunder 
of  the  episcopal  palace  and  vestry ;  the  cathedral  remained  all 
night  most  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  the  holy  girdle  was 
exhibited  to  a  wild  ecstatic  and  bigoted  congregation.     After  a 
thousand  mad  freaks  of  folly  and  extravagance  and  the  restora- 
tion of  every  displaced  image,  all  the  new  baptismal  founts 
erected  by  Ricci's  order  ui  each  parish  were  demoUshed,  the 
houses  of  obnoxious  public  fuuctionaiies  plundered,  the  students 
scared  from  their  college,  the  superiors  menaced  with  death, 
and  the  "Administrator  of  Church  Patrimony"  equally  endan- 
gered.    Besides  all  this  the  curates  were  driven  naked  from 
their  beds  and  compelled  thus  to  perambulate  the  streets  of 
Prato  replacing  as  they  went  every  veil  and  curtain  which 
their  bishop  had  removed  from  picture  and  image:  finally, 
after  plundering  the  houses  of  all  his  priesily  adherents  and 
even  the  churches  where  they  officiated,  these  fanatics  suddenly 
illummated  every  place  of  pubhc  worship  and  began  to  sing 
and  pray.     Disorder  would  soon  have  spread  had  not  a  strong 
detachment  of  soldiers  immediately  occupied  the  city  and  by 
closing  the  gates  cut  off  every  communication :  many  rioters 
were  arrested,  amongst  them  the  Archbishop  of  Florence's 
brother  and  tlie  Gonfalonier  of  Prato  :  terror  then  succeeded 
to  madness ;  the  clergy  and  municipality  implored  Leopold's 
clemency,  and  their  deputation  was  not  hai-shly  received ;  he 
well  knew  that  the  seat  of  disease  was  Florence,  that  Prato 
had  only  been  premature  in  its  outbreak,  and  thus  spoiled  a 
sedition  designed  for  a  much  wider  circumference  :  he  was  quite 
aware  of  Pope  Pius  VI.  being  the  original  mover  of  all  this 
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disorder ;  that  he  had  certainly  counted  on  a  general  insurrec- 
tion in  Tuscany,  and  therefore  postponed  the  ratification  of  a 
concordat  with  Naples  in  order  to  raise  his  pretensions  when 
the  grand  duchy  were  once  in  a  flame  :  this  at  least  was  Leo- 
pold's belief  at  the  time  and  nothing  afterwards  transpired  to 
alter  it.  Ricci's  earnest  entreaties  alone  induced  liim  to  spare 
the  immediate  otYenders,  and  tliat  excellent  man  at  his  own 
private  cost  supported  the  ^milies  of  those  veiy  people  who  had 
so  much  injured  him,  even  until  the  latter  were  released  from 
prison  and  enabled  to  resume  their  employments.  Not  con- 
tent with  this  he  instantly  applied  himself  to  calm  the  public 
mind  and  prevent  if  possible  any  future  outbreak;  for  this 
object  and  with  all  his  peculiarly  unselfish  benevolence,  he 
wanted  at  once  to  resign  his  bishopric  as  the  thing  most 
conducive  to  public  tranquillity !  Leopold  however  would  not 
listen  for  a  moment  to  such  proposals,  and  after  severely  repri- 
manding those  prelates  who  participated  in  the  riots ;  including 
the  nuncio's  supporters ;  he  suppressed  every  convent  whose 
superior  had  been  implicated  in  the  same  crime. 

All  this  occurred  during,  and  was  a  consequence  of  the  epis- 
copal sessions ;  but  Leopold,  when  convinced  of  the  recusant 
bishops'  factious  determination  to  counteract  his  measures,  dis- 
solved the  assembly  as  already  related,  yet  with  full  notice  that 
as  they  refused  to  second  his  really  devout  and  benevolent 
wishes  he  would  do  that  by  his  sovereign  power  which  he  had 
previously  desired  should  be  accomplished  by  the  episcopal 
convocation's  free  will  and  authority. 

Previous  to  retiring  the  bishops  wished  to  have  certain 
memorandums  inculpating  Ricci  recorded  as  acts  of  the  con- 
vocation, without  waiting  for  his  answers;  but  Leopold  gave  the 
latter  full  time  to  refute  them  and  then  commanded  the  Abate 
Pteginaldo  Tanzini  to  publish  all  the  proceedings  in  a  regular 
historical  narrative,  notwithstanding  Ricci's  most  earnest  and 
generous  efforts  to  preser\'e  the  reputation  of  those  prelates 
whom  his  answere  had  exposed. 
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Thus  ended  this  celebrated  convocation  by  leaving  ecclesiastical 
affairs  not  in  a  worse  but  certainly  in  a  more  agitated  and  angry 
condition  than  before :  Leopold  was  justly  blamed  for  intrusting 
to  the  hostile  passions  of  an  excited  episcopacy  that  which  he 
could  have  fully  accomplished  by  his  ovm  legitimate  power  and  of 
which  a  great  portion  had  been  already  completed.  But  the 
faculty  of  maintaining  ancient  abuses  by  a  union  of  prejudice, 
folly,  superstition,  ignorance,  and  self  interest,  supported  by  papal 
authority,  was  far  too  strong  for  mere  honesty,  public  utility  and 
truth ;  and  in  no  instance  could  despotic  power  have  been  more 
usefully  exerted  than  in  purging  the  Tuscan  church  from  inhe- 
rent corruption  papal  crime  and  Medician  turpitude. 

Nevertheless,  when  all  circumstances  are  fairly  considered  it 
may  be  acknowledged  that  this  assembly  made  some  important 
steps  towards  useful  ecclesiastical  reform  in  despite  of  those 
inveterate  prejudices  that  impeded  every  advance  to  improve- 
ment. "  Twenty  years  before,"  says  Tanzini,  "  it  would  have 
been  deemed  sacrilegious  or  chimerical  to  foretel  that  within 
80  brief  a  period  bishops  would  be  controlling  the  studies  of  the 
regular  clergy,  appointing  them  to  assist  parish  priests,  watch- 
ing their  doctrine,  visiting  their  convents,  regulating  their 
church  offices,  guiding  them,  correcting  them,  punishing  them  : 
to  have  asserted  that  such  an  assembly  would  have  limited  the 
priesthood  to  what  was  absolutely  necessary  for  church  service ; 
would  remove  them  from  secular  occupations ;  insist  on  their 
being  attached  to  their  own  cure  alone  and  all  its  necessary 
duties;  establish  the  unifoimity  of  ecclesiastical  studies  accord- 
ing to  Saint  Augustine ;  command  the  revision  and  correction 
of  the  missal  and  breviary ;  forbid  useless  orisons ;  take  measures 
for  bringing  the  vulgar  mind  to  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  spirit 
and  intention  of  prayer ;  regulate  preferments  to  churches  and 
benefices;  render  the  parochial  ministry  both  diligent  and  useful ; 
abolish  fees  on  administering  the  sacrament  and  other  func- 
tions; denounce  the  collection  of  alms  for  masses  as  an  abuse ; 
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reform  the  mode  o*f  preaching,  and  useless  panegyrics  on  saints ; 
condemn  luxurj-  and  splendour  in  churches,  superstition  amongst 
the  people,  idleness,  avarice  and  ignorance  in  the  clergy  ;  and 
finally,  without  regarding  the  prohibitions  of  Rome,  adopt  many 
excellent  works  for  ecclesiastical  studies"  *. 

Such  acts  in  any  convocation  at  that  period,  although  not 
equal  to   the   sovereign's  intentions,   showed  a  considerable 
advance  towards  intellectual  emancipation,  and  those  of  the 
Pistoian  synod  was  a  greater  still ;  but  both  prove  what  changes 
Leopold  and  Ricci  had  already  worked  in  the  mind  of  the 
whole  priesthood;    for  nearly  all  the  abovenamed  improve- 
ments  are  contained  in  the  fifty-seven  Ecclesiastical  Points 
and  most  of  them  had  already  been  executed  by  the  absolute 
power  of  the  crown.    Although  piqued  and  mortified  Leopold 
lost  no  time  in  lamentations,  but  instantly  commanded  the 
Bishop  of  Pistoia  to  draw  up  a  general  code  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline  for  Tuscany:  this  was  forthwith  commenced  and  com- 
pleted, but  never  published  or  enforced  in  consequence  of  the 
revolutionary  agitation  of  Europe  which  commenced  soon  after. 
It  is  said  to  have  embraced  the  principal  Ecclesiastical  Points, 
and  drawing  a  particular  distinction  on  the  subject  of  matrimony 
between  the  civil  contract  and  the  priestly  benediction  as  decided 
by  the  Pistoian  synod,  the  former  alone  constituting  a  legal 
marriage  f.     This  example  of  a  violent  and  successful  opposi- 
tion to  the  crown,  encouraged  discontent  amongst  the  Pistoian 
malcontents,  who  held  their  own  bishop  as  the  instigator  of 
every  unpopular  reform;  and  as  he  had  now  become  the  single 
butt  of  malevolence  mere  sycophants  began  to  withdraw  lest 
some  stray  shaft  should  glance  upon  themselves.     The  Pistoian 
regular  clergy  again  petitioned  Archbishop  Martini,  the  Secre- 
tary, and  the  President  of  police,  to  reestablish  all  the  ancient 

*  Storia  deir  AssomWea,  &c*.  Svnod   de   Pistoia,  p.  474."  —  "  De 
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religious  forms,  and  even  demanded  government  aid  for  the 
abolition  of  them  in  that  diocese.  The  insolence  of  this 
demand  was  only  equalled  by  the  concealed  and  open  malignity 
with  which  Ricci  was  assailed,  and  Leopold  harassed  by  the 
persevering  attempts  to  shake  his  confidence  in  that  prelate, 
but  all  in  vain :  the  plots  were  successively  detected  and 
exposed,  and  the  confession  of  a  repentant  priest  proved  the 
existence  of  a  conspiracy  not  only  seeking  the  Bishop  of  Pis- 
toia's  ruin,  but  of  its  having  been  abetted  by  Leopold  s  own 
ministers,  who  intended  to  excite  disturbances  in  that  diocese 
connected  with  a  general  rising  in  Tuscany,  and  that  again  with 
one  in  Flanders  against  the  Emperor  Joseph  ;  all  on  the  same 
subject  of  ecclesiastical  reform.  Pius  the  Fourth's  obstinate 
refusal  to  consecrate  forty  bishops  nominated  by  the  King  of 
Naples ;  the  public  agitation  in  Lombardy,  which  was  Imown 
to  proceed  from  without ;  besides  continual  vexations  directed 
against  the  reforming  princes  of  Germany;  were  all  ramifications 
of  the  same  plot  from  its  original  root  in  the  Vatican  *. 

The  nuncio's  court  was  a  common  magazine  whence  all  papal 
emissaries  issued  with  religion  in  their  mouth  but  not  peace 
in  their  heart ;  and  only  intent  on  inflaming  the  public  mind 
to  second  their  master's  ambition :  several  governments  had 
wisely  abolished  this  foreign  tribunal ;  Leopold  only  waited  for 
a  pretext  to  do  so  ;  the  late  occurrences  furnished  this,  and 
accordingly  on  the  twentieth  of  September  1788  he  annulled 

A.D.  1788.  ^^^^  ^°^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^®  authority f.  His  ostensible 
reasons  for  this  act  were  the  many  changes  in  its  juris- 
diction down  to  that  time  together  with  alterations  in  ecclesias- 
tical affairs  generally,  but  especially  the  reform  of  clerical  courts, 
which  had  rendered  it  useless ;  and  finally  its  privileges  and 
prerogatives,  all  adverse  to  the  new  system  of  Tuscan  govern- 
ment.    It  is  a  pity  that  he   did   not   boldly  add  the   main 
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reason  ;  however  the  tribunal  was  thus  declared  to  be  in  a  state 
of  dissolution  and  no  longer  existmg  after  the  first  of  October 
1788;  its  authority  over  both  secular  and  regular  clergy  was 
annulled ;  all  spiritual  power,  all  dispensations,  all  subordina- 
tion of  the  episcopacy  were  consequently  at  an  end,  and  its 
remaining  duties  transferred  to  the  ordinaiy  tribunals.  The 
nuncio  sank  at  once  to  the  condition  of  a  simple  ambassador 
for  tempoml  affiiirs  together  with  some  few  spiritual  matters 
which  the  pope  as  head  of  the  church  was  compelled  to  arrange 

in  Tuscany. 

This  terminated  the  papal  rule  in  criminal  and  civil  matters, 
and  it  was  soon  followed  by  an  attack  on  non-resident  clergy- 
men :  sinecures  were  in  fact  not  relished  by  the  plain  and 
practical  taste  of  Leopold;  he  considered  that  ecclesiastical 
benefices  were  intended  to  maintain  a  resident  clergyman  for 
public  convenience,  and  that  nothing  but  gross  abuse  allowed 
of  their  being  held  by  foreigners  and  native  absentees  residing 
abroad  without  any  obligation  to  perform  chui'ch  service  or 
other  pastoral  duties;  wherefore  the  alternative  was  offered  of 
immediate  residence  or  resignation  of  the  living.      Tuscan 
subjects  were  then   forbidden  to   assume  the   clerical  habit 
without  a  royal  Exeqimtor  preceded  by  strict   forms,  under 
a  heavy  penalty.     A  regulation,  already  in  force  throughout 
Lunigiana  was  now  spread  over  Tuscany,  on  the  principle  that 
all  governments  had  a  right  to  be  acquainted  with  the  character 
and  abilities  of  those  destined  to  the  formation  of  public  morals; 
and  was  moreover  bound  to  watch  that  no  family  wishes  or 
ambition,  but  only  natural  inclination  and  a  spontaneous  choice 
of  this  profession,  were  the   real  stimulants  to  so  grave  and 
responsible  a  duty.     Rules  of  a  more  stringent  character  now 
became  necessary  to  break  the  dependence  of  regular  clergymen 
on  foreign  generals  of  their  order  residing  abroad ;  and  as  it  was 
previously  requisite  to  check  the  tyranny  of  superiors,  so  did  it 
now  become  indispensable  to  reduce  the  monks  back  to  that 
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discipline  from  wliich  they  had  already  so  widely  swerved,  and 
to  a  more  strict  subordination  to  their  local  superior.     They 
had  in  fact  become  disorderly,  extravagant,  puffed  up  with  false 
maxims,  unlawful  pretensions,  and  imagined  immunities ;  with 
an  impatience  of  episcopal  control,  and  even  an  affected  iu- 
dei^endence  of  goveniment.     To  stop  all  this  and  reduce  these 
priests  to  that  use  for  which  alone  they  were  tolerated,  foreign 
connection  was  entirely  suppressed  by  an  edict  of  October  1788, 
and  bishops  substituted  for  foreign  generals,  with  all  their  power 
and  privileges  ;   civil  law-courts  were  thrown  open  to  every 
complaint  and  the  diocesan  became  their  only  spiritual  judge. 
Notwithstanding  Leopold's  anxiety  to  lead  all  Tuscany  into 
habits  of  self-government ;  which  however  had  received  a  check 
from  his  recent  expedience  aiid  the  nature  of  a  popular  assembly; 
there  were  cases  in  which  he  even  diminished  the  power  of 
provincial  commmiities ;  amongst  these  was  the  nomination  of 
curates  by  popular  vote,  to  parishes  within  their  jurisdiction. 
He  justly  appreciated  the  clerical  character  in  the  abstract,  and 
could  conceive  none  more  respectable  than  that  of  a  zealous 
clergyman  striving  by  precept  and  example  to  teach  practical 
virtue  and  morality ;  to  enlighten  intellect,  soothe  misfortune 
and  alleviate  poverty ;  one  who  endeavours  to  spread  peace  and 
good  will  among  his  flock,  and  shuns  too  close  an  interference 
with  mental  freedom  if  not  made  the  instrument  of  immorality : 
one  whose  bent  would  be  to  repress  any  desire  of  reducing  all 
others  to  the  standard  of  his  own  tenets,  who  with  a  sincere 
wish  to  follow  the  Great  Shepherd,  to  feel  his  gentleness  and 
imitate  his  example,  would  not  forget  that  his  religion  was 
intended  for  all,  suited  to  all,  and  suflBcient  for  all ;  who,  con- 
fident in  the  truth  of  its  great  moral  principles,  felt  that  the 
less  it  were  perplexed  by  mysteries,  never  intended,  nor  ap- 
plicable, nor  necessary  for  all,  the  more  generally  would  it  be 
understood  and  appreciated,  and  consequently  the  sooner  would 
it  effect  its  most  gracious  and  benevolent  purpose 
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Entertaining  such  opinions  of  the  sacred  oflBce,  Leopold  saw 
with  indignation  the  public  scandal  and  disorder  which  arose 
from  the  mode  of  nomination  to  livings  in  the  patronage  of 
communities,  and  the  still  more  disgraceful  proceedings  con- 
nected with  those  elections  which  were  vested  in  the  parishioners 
themselves.      Nothing  he  thought   could  he  more  degrading 
tJutn  the  spectacle  of  a  reverend  clergyman  humhlg  soliciting 
favour  from  those  whom  it  subsequently  became  his  duty  to 
admonish  or  rebuke,  and  in  rivalry  against  another  with  whom 
he   should   be   in   harmony;    where    the    successful   candidate 
would  carry  along  with  him  to  pulpit  and  altar  the  ill-will  of 
all  his  rivals  sujiporters,  where  intrigue  and  faction  were  inevit- 
able, and  mutual  suspicion  and  accusations  of  simony  were  sure 
to  attend  every  election.     All  these  considerations  coupled  with 
practical  results,  induced  the  prince ;  by  one  of  those  despotic 
acts  which  existing  evil,  good  motives,  and  future  consequences 
can  alone  justify ;  to  deprive  both  parishioners  and  communities 
of  this  important  privilege,  but  while  placing  it  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  government  still  pay  due  attention  to  public  wishes  and 
recommendations.   This  direct  interference  with  popular  rights 
was  so  adverse  to  the  Grand  Duke's  general  notions  of  civil 
liberty  and  so  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  his  reign,  that  the  disorder 
which  occasioned  it  may  be  supposed  of  the  worst  description  ; 
and  as  an  absolute  monarch  and  the  national  representative, 
he  had  theoretically  a  right  so  to  act  for  general  good,  as  much 
as  he  had  the  right  of  reducing  every  other  public  department 
to  perfection  by  his  own  personal  authority.     Perhaps  too  he 
might  about  this  time  have  felt  the  impropriety  of  bestowing 
immediate  political  liberty  on  Tuscany  :  the  universal  mental 
debasement  so  recently  exhibited  about  religion  together  with 
treachery  amongst  his  own  confidential  ministers,  could  have 
given  but  slender  hopes  of  the  people  being  then  or  for  a  long 
time  really  fit  for  a  rational  enjoyment  of  political  freedom  and 
complete  self-government. 
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With  the  exception  of  one  decree  ordering  the  sacred  images 
to  be  uncovered  at  Prato  and  other  places,  issued  towards  the 
end  of  1789,  Leopold  made  no  further  progress  in 
church  refonn  ;  on  the  contrary  he  rather  lost  ground 
previous  to  his  departure  in  ITIM).  The  aholition  of  the  nuncio's 
court  along  with  the  publication  of  the  acts  of  both  synod 
and  convocation  alai'med  ecclesiastical  Rome;  especially  as 
these  books  spread  rapidly  over  Europe  in  French  and  Spanish 
translations  under  episcopal  auspices  in  both  kingdoms ;  medals 
were  struck  in  honour  of  Leopold  and  liicci  with  every  de- 
monstration of  public  favour  throughout  the  Catholic  world ; 
nav  even  in  Rome  itself  the  acts  of  Pistoia  made  friends  of 
many  former  enemies.  Pius  VI.  being  thus  awed  by  Leopold, 
Ricci  became  the  immediate  object  of  papal  malignity :  a  con- 
gregation was  called  together  to  condemn  the  acts  of  his  synod, 
but  no  fault  could  be  found  by  it,  or  even  by  a  second  and  far 
more  rigid  assembly  appointed  expressly  to  condemn  them : 
the  bishop  himself  was  then  summoned  to  the  Vatican  but 
Leopold  forbad  him  to  leave  Tuscany ;  whereupon  a  third  con- 
gregation was  assembled,  which  made  no  report,  found  but  little 
fault,  and  was  continued  only  to  keep  the  destined  victim  in 
constant  anxietv.  Ferdinand  IIL  on  his  accession  demanded 
an  immediate  settlement,  but  the  congregation  was  never  dis- 
solved imtil  Leopold's  death  relieved  Pius  from  a  formidable 
opponent  while  it  deprived  Ricci  of  his  only  efficient  protector ; 
then  the  Pistoian  sjniod  was  anathematized  by  a  papal  bull  said 
to  be  '*  against  all  canon  law  and  every  form  of  justice  "*. 
The  departure  of  Leopold  was  daily  expected  by  Ricci 's 
enemies  as  a  signal  of  open  hostility  against  him  and 
ecclesiastical  reform  ;  nay  they  audaciously  advised 
even  the  Grand  Duke  himself  to  abandon  the  labours  of  his 
whole  reign  and  pliuige  ever}'thing  back  into  its  former  cor- 
ruption !  As  yet  Peter  Leopold  of  Austria  was  himself,  and  still 
firm  in  resolution ;  yet  discouraged  by  ill-success,  he  was  more- 
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oversoured  by  disappointment,  wearied  out  by  deceit  and 
treacherv  and  liis  own  efforts  to  master  them  :  he  was  harassed 
too  by  incessant  suggestions  from  pseudo-reformers,  who  as- 
serted that  French  troubles  were  caused  by  destroying  ancient 
forms  and  prejudices,  and  also  weakened  by  a  life  of  great  mental 
and  bodily  exertion,  coupled  with  a  lavish  waste  of  physical 
energy  in  less  commendable  ways  :  Leopold  therefore  ascended 
the  imperial  throne  rather  predisposed  perhaps  to  believe  that 
reformation  in  religion  might  have  prepared  the  way  for  national 
reN  olt  and  the  general  downfall  of  monarchies.  Ricci's  power 
tied  with  his  prince  and  friend,  and  he  soon  found  himself  com- 
pelled l)y  circumstances  to  tolerate  the  restoration  of  all  he  had 
demolished,  and  finally  cede  to  the  turbulence  of  a  fanatic  race 
hounded  on  by  the  principal  authorities  of  his  diocese. 

The  regency,  most  of  whose  members  had  secretly  opposed 
reform,  became  more  palpably  hostile ;  renewed  disorders  with 
fresh  outrages  at  Pistoia  and  total  destruction  of  what  had  been 
already  done,  gave  a  melancholy  lesson  on  the  difficulty  of  doing 
good.  To  encourage  this  spirit  the  government  maliciously 
ordered  a  rigorous  execution  of  Leopold's  law  against  funeral 
pomp,  but  only  in  Ricci's  diocese  and  with  more  than  legal 
severity :  instant  tumult  would  have  overwhelmed  the  fii-st 
burial  had  not  a  terrified  priesthood  ceded  to  popular  violence  by 
promptly  restoring  the  cross  and  candle  for  which  arose  the 
clamour.  The  bishop  vainly  remonstrated,  and  the  artful  punish- 
ment of  those  priests  who  had  thus  yielded  completed  popular 
indignation.  But  while  reforms  were  so  cunningly  rendered 
detestable  on  one  hand,  the  mode  of  getting  rid  of  them  was 
made  apparent  on  the  other  by  what  was  called  the  happy 
result  of  Belgian  revolt,  as  exemplified  in  Leopold's  hasty  and 
perhaps  imprudent  abrogation  of  all  the  late  emperor "s  eccle- 
siastical measures.  This  hint  told,  and  insurrection  was  soon' 
organized  in  Tuscany  :  Bishop  Ricci  had  no  supporter  but  the 
distant  emperor :  his  foes  reigned  triumphant :  already  papal 
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condemnation,  the  Inquisition  and  peq)etual  imprisonment  \vere 
loudly  threatened  ;  and  to  hasten  the  general  result  a  certain 
Fabbroni ;  chief  magistrate  of  Pistoia  and  one  of  those  reptiles 
so  necessary  to  bad  governments  ;  ordered  the  demolition  of  a 
favourite  altar  which  had  been  lately  replaced  by  the  populace. 
This  act  was  mstantly  attributed  to  Ricci  and  his  life  menaced 
in  consequence ;  emissaries  were  despatched  all  over  Tuscany 
by  the  malcontents,  and  letters  of  congratulation  wintteu  from 
Pistoia  with  assurances  of  following  the  Belgian  example,  were 
printed  and  published  at  Brussels. 

Harassed  by  eternal  opposition  and  deceit  in  Tuscany,  and 
wearied  and  wealtened  as  Leopold  was,  the  additional  weight 
of  a  disturbed  empire  completely  oppressed  him  ;  for  in  Belgium 
also,  priestcraft  had  soaked  like  a  slow  poison  into  humanity  and 
destroyed  independent  reason.  Not  able  to  repair  in  person 
to  Florence  ;  aware  of  the  regency's  red  character ;  disgusted 
with  the  people's  ingratitude;  knowing  their  excited  state, 
their  stolid  ignorance,  degrading  superstition,  and  unconquer- 
able prejudice ;  with  the  universal  prostration  of  their  intellect 
before  fraud  and  bigotry  ;  Leopold  became  uneasy  about  placing 
his  young  son  on  a  throne  thus  troubled,  and  weakly  consented 
to  abolish  many  of  his  church  reforms,  at  the  same  time  ceasing 
to  defend  the  acts  of  Ricci  and  the  Pistoian  synod.  But  such 
unworthy  submission  did  not  satisfy  hate  ;  nothing  short  of  per- 
sonal vengeance  on  Ricci  could  accomplish  this,  wherefore  every 
spring  was  set  in  motion  to  enforce  his  resignation  :  the  whole 
diocese  was  undermined,  plots  and  explosions  were  rife  on 
every  side ;  the  persecution  was  cruel,  disgraceful,  and  com- 
plete ;  for  knavery  was  in  full  action  on  ignorance  ;  and  supersti- 
tion in  high  excitement.  The  old  calumny  of  the  "  Cintola  " 
was  revived :  Ricci  was  advised  not  to  risk  his  life  or  dis- 
turb public  tranquillity  by  going  to  Prato  :  he  issued  a  conciha- 
tory  letter  of  explanation  to  the  whole  diocese:  it  made  an 
ephemeral  impression  but  was  soon  trampled  mider  foot,  and 
the  '*  Cintola  "  still  fluttered  in  the  religious  storm. 
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The  Pistoians  were  meanwhile  persuaded  that  their  bishop 
was  about  to  whitewash  another  graven  image  of  exceeding 
sanctity  called  the  ''Madonna  deW  Umilta  ;''  who  accordingly 
shed  tears,  winked,  perspired,  and  played  such  "  fantastic  tricks 
before  high  Heaven  "  as  turned  fanaticism  to  frenzy,  and  the 
sedition  so  long  preparing  burst  forth  with  all  the  uncontrollable 
fury  of  religious  delirium.  Its  first  impulse  was  against 
Fabbroni,  who  however  soon  convinced  the  insurgents  of  his 
adherence,  and  by  continual  messages  to  Ricci  with  a  general 
declaration  of  inability  to  protect  his  life,  that  prelate  was  reluc- 
tantly persuaded  to  retire  to  Florence. 

This  incipient  triumph  was  followed  by  the  crash  of  every- 
thing physical  and  material  in  the  shape  of  reform,  for  witli 
tliis  princes  and  bishops  were  to  be  ever  after  disgusted,  except 
under  the  auspices  of  Rome :  the  synod  of  Pistoia  as  the  great 
sanctioner  and  confirmer  of  Leopoldine  innovations  was  con- 
sequently annulled  with  all  its  acts  by  what  was  called  "  The 
will  of  the  people"  and  every  vile  fraud  that  could  possibly 
promote  the  selfishness  of  priestcraft  was  reestablished  in  all  its 
primitive  absurdity.  Altars  were  restored,  images  re-mounted 
and  re- veiled,  long  abolished  ceremonies  renewed,  useless 
prayers  again  ofi'ered,  saintly  eulogies  once  more  drawled  from 
tlie  pulpits,  pomp  and  splendour  in  funerals  revived,  and  pro- 
cessions in  antique  pageantr}'  swept  daily  through  the  streets 
of  Pistoia !  On  the  other  hand,  really  moral  and  religious 
works  were  publicly  burned,  ecclesiastical  studies  interrupted, 
religious  lay  companies  reestablished,  parochial  instruction, 
lectures,  and  catechisms  suspended ;  and  all  this  from  personal 
hatred  to  their  author !  Ricci 's  few  remaining  friends  were 
stigm.atized  as  heretics,  "  Scipionists,''  hunted,  persecuted,  and 
insulted  like  their  pastor ;  the  worship  of  the  '*  Sacred  Heart " 
was  resumed,  and  masses  were  again  rife  in  the  priestly  mar- 
ket :  the  parochial  fonts  were  broken,  public  cemeteries  closed, 
church  vaults  re-opened  to  the  dead,  and  pulpits  and  con- 
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fessionals  cunningly  pampered  all  the  vilest  superstitions  ol 
the  living.  lUcci  bore  this  with  silent  resolution  ;  but  not  so 
falmly  that  which  he  called  the  "perversion  of  orthodox  doc- 
trine  ;"  and  therefore  urged  the  diocesan  secular  clergy,  almost 
all  of  whom  had  remained  faitliful,  never  to  give  way,  but 
sustain  the  Catholic  faith  to  the  last :  they  obeyed ;  and  even 
a  few  who,  from  personal  fear,  had  recanted  during  the  first 
violence  of  popular  fury,  soon  reassumed  a  mtmly  and  dignified 
conduct  and  publicly  retunied  to  their  onginal  opinions. 

But  the  diocese  was  not  yet  tranquil ;  malcontents  were  still 
encouraged  by  magistrates  under  the  regency's  hidden  encour- 
ji'^'ement :  the  pretence  of  government  was,  that  as  all  these 
disorders  sprang  from  ecclesiastical  reforms  they  would  be  best 
remedied  by  allowing  the  people  to  get  rid  of  them  in  their 
own  way,  and  when  again  deep  in  old  superstition  government 
would  be  better  able  to  manage  them  !  In  other  words  it  encour- 
aged the  people  to  becom«'  brutes  in  order  to  yoke  them  more 
easily ;  a  proceeding  not  yet  quite  out  of  ftushion.  In  thi> 
spirit  the  regency  refused  Bishop  Ilicci  s  request  for  permission 
to  publish  a  circular  addressed  to  his  clergy  exhorting  them  to 
be  gentle  prudent  and  tolerant ;  to  judge  calmly  themselves  of 
what  might  be  necessary  ;  to  cede  during  the  momentary 
frenzy,  but  to  hold  firm  to  their  doctrine  and  moral  j^rinciples. 
The  regency's  dangerous  connivance  soon  spread  insurrection  ; 
Leghorn  became  violently  agitated  and  finished  by  revolt: 
on  the  ninth  of  June  it  spread  to  Florence,  where  the  populace 
seeing  with  what  impunity  Pistoia  and  Prato  had  been  allowed 
to  terminate  their  riots,  expected  the  same  indulgence  for  them- 
selves. The  high  price  of  food,  even  in  the  midst  of  an  abundant 
ban  est,  was  the  pretence  of  these  rioters ;  for  in  despite  of 
twenty-five  years'  experience  they  obstinately  imputed  it  to  free 
trade  in  com  with  the  general  liberty  of  commerce,  and  demanded 
an  immediate  abolition  of  both*.     For  several  days  they  had 
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been  assembling  in  crowds  and  shouting  *'  Evviva  V  Ahondanza 
e  hi  Grascia "  but  it  was  not  until  the  ninth  of  June  that  the 
great  explosion  took  place :  they  then  attacked  the  houses  of 
several  gentlemen,  plundered  the  "  Ghetto  "  or  Jews'  quarter, 
put  their  own  price  on  provisions,  and  committed  almost  every 
sort  of  outrage  but  bloodshed.  All  this  finally  ceased,  partly 
through  exhaustion  and  plunder,  and  partly  by  the  exertions  of 
government  and  the  Archbishop  of  Florence  who  now  began 
to  feel  their  conduct  recoil  upon  themselves.  The  ringleaders 
were  four  or  five  of  the  lowest  classes  ;  their  chief  a  baker  called 
Antonio  Mazzanti,  a  man  not  deficient  in  talent  and  with  no 
serious  intention  to  revolt :  he  said  that  his  object  was  to  seize 
the  fort  of  Belvedere  and  thus  command  the  city  ;  afterwai'ds 
send  a  deputation  of  nobles  to  insist  on  the  abolition  of  free  trade 
from  the  emperor  and  thus,  as  he  asserted,  relieve  hundreds 
of  indigent  families  from  distress ;  to  have  the  lay  religious 
companies  reestablished  which  would  be  the  saving  of  many 
more ;  to  have  the  holy  images  again  veiled,  and  all  the  exterior 
forms  of  religion  restored  to  their  ancient  usage  :  besides  all 
this  he  intended  to  demand  a  partial  change  of  the  ministry 
according  to  his  own  dictation,  and  that  botli  land  and  naval 
forces  should  be  replaced  on  a  respectable  footing,  with  several 
other  points  all  tendmg  in  his  opinion  to  the  credit  of  prince 
and  people ;  amongst  them  that  the  Bishop  of  Pistoia  should 
be  sent  immediately  to  Rome  and  undergo  a  rigorous  examina- 
tion touching  his  religious  principles  *. 

Most  of  the  rioters  were  however  quite  ignorant  of  these  or 
any  other  political  objects  except  a  destruction  of  free  trade 
and  a  restoration  of  the  Grascia  and  Abundance  :  Jews  were 
to  be  taxed  for  the  payment  of  all  expenses ;  and  amongst 
Christians  the  principal  victims  were  to  be  Francesco  Gianni, 
who  was  believed  the  author  of  commercial  liberty  and  several 
more  reforms,  for  which  many  judged  him  worthy  of  death ; 


*  "  Relation  of  the  Riots  at  Florence     MS.  now  in  the  possession  of  Marchese 
in  1790  "  transmitted  to  the  emperor.     Gino  Capponi  of  that  city. 
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but  besides  him  there  were  two  Florentine  gentlemen,  the 
Signori  dell'  Ambra  and  Vemacci,  great  landholders,  and 
therefore  branded  by  popular  ignorance  with  the  epithet  of 
"  Incettatori'^  or  corn-dealers,  once  synonymous  at  Florence 
with  ♦'  Monopolists  "  or  "  Starvers,''  or  as  Cosimo  I.  calls  them, 
"  Blood-suckers  "  of  the  people. 

It  may  be  easily  believed  that  Mazzanti's  opinions  were 
merely  reflected  from  higher  offenders  of  whom  he  and  his 
companions  were  tools,  and  that  the  mass  of  insurgents  broke 
out  prematurely  and  ignorantly  without  the  sanction  or  even 
knowledge  of  their  leaders,  who  were  all  sworn  to  secrecy  on 
pain  of  death  *. 

Scipione  Kicci,  after  declining  an  offer  of  letters  and  pecuni- 
ary assistance  from  an  English  Catholic  lady  resident  at  Flo- 
rence if  he  would  only  consent  to  quit  Tuscany,  retired  to  his 
\'illa  of  Ilignana  in  the  district  of  Chianti  where  he  was 
stiunned  like  a  pestilence  by  Bishop  Ranieri  Mancini  of  Fiesole 
and  all  his  priestly  sycophants.  It  was  there  that  Leopold, 
after  some  apparently  energetic  demonstrations,  confidentially 
acquainted  him  that  they  were  mere  forms  and  would  come  to 
nothing  as  he  had  abdicated  the  throne  of  Tuscany  in  favour 
of  his  second  son  Ferdinand,  and  that  all  real  interference  on 
his  part  would  consequently  cease ;  but  being  on  the  point  of 
accompanying  the  prince  to  Florence  he  had  commanded  that 
the  Bishop  of  Pistoia  should  be  previously  reestablished  in  his 
diocese.  The  regency  artfully  communicated  these  instruc- 
tions to  the  Pistoians  and  immediately  a  fresh  tumult  arose  : 
whereupon  government  simply  ordered  the  bishop  to  join  his 
flock  ;  but  this  was  mockery !  Leopold  repeated  his  commands 
and  the  ministers  forwarded  them  to  Ricci  and  the  Pistoians, 

AD.  1791.    ^^^^^ ^°^^' ^^^ ^^® ^^^® ^^ increased  agitation.    The 
emperor's  arrival  with  Prince  Ferdinand  in  April  1790 
gave  the  malcontents  an  opportunity  of  petitioning  for  perma- 
nent deliverance  from  their  bishop ;  but  the  freezing  reception 

*  Relazione,  &c*,  MS. 
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of  these  petitioners  so  strongly  contrasted  with  the  cordial 
welcome  given  by  the  Emperor  to  Ricci  himself,  filled  them 
with  unusual  alarm.     In  this  audience  he  conversed  with  the 
latter  about  French  and  Austrian  troubles,  expressed  his  appre- 
hensions for  the  royal  family  of  France,  and  especially  for 
his  sister,  but  exhibited   '*  so  much  mental  inquietude  and 
constant  uneasiness"  that  the  bishop  no  longer  saw  in  him 
that  healthy  intellect  or  those  fine  qualities  which  had  pre- 
viously distinguished  the  Tuscan  prince*.     Leopold  feared, 
and  in  a  certain  degree  deserved   the   accusation  of  having 
abandoned  Ricci,  notwithstanding  that  the  prelate's  abdication 
was  deemed  necessary  to  general  peace,  but  had  he  presented 
his  full  vigour  of  mind  and  body  the  throne  would  probably 
never  have  been   vacated  until  Pistoia  were   punished,   its 
bishop  replaced,  the  pope  and  clergy  humbled,  and  all  the 
ecclesiastical  reforms  begun  as  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  con- 
firmed by  imperial  authority.      This  should  have   been  his 
course  :  but  Leopold  was  fast  breaking  up :    both  moral  and 
physical  energies  were  yielding  before  the  troubles  misfortunes 
and  ingratitude   which   pressed  on  his  spirit  and  shortened 
liis  existence.     A  month  after  this  interview  he  left  Tuscany 
for  ever,   bidding  adieu  to  a  race   whose  welfare  had  been 
his  constant  and  all-absorbing  object  for  five-and-twenty  years, 
but  with  greater  success  than  gratitude.    Leopold  was  removed 
too  soon;   he  might  sometimes  perhaps  have  mistaken  his 
means,  for  who  is  infallible,  and  he  probably  made  a  false 
estimate  of  national  character :  but  his  objects  and  motives 
were  as  sincere  noble  and  honest  as  his  benevolence  was  un- 
bounded !     His  great  ambition  was  to  raise  the  people  to  a 
state  of  higher  intellectual  dignity,  moral  sentiment,  physical 
comfort,  and  virtue;  and  to  annihilate  superstition !  In  physical 
improvements  he  succeeded ;  but  for  the  rest,  the  nation  was 
not  generally  ready,  and  he  failed. 

•  «_Vita  di  Ricci  dall'  Abate  X."  cited  by  De  Potter,  torn,  ii.,  pp.  278  to  301. 
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The  Bishop  of  Pistoia  and  Prato  soon  after  vacated  his  see 
and  retired  to  the  country,  but  not  to  repose ;  a  pension  was 
conferred  upon  him  which  he  soon  resigned  to  avoid  a  vexatious 
and  very  malicious  litigation  hatched  by  his  enemies  for  that 
especial  purix)se.  On  Leopold's  decease  in  1792  his  persecu- 
tions were  recommenced  :  cited  by  Pius  VI.  to  appear  at  PiOme, 
imprisoned  at  Florence,  ill-used,  oppressed,  and  persecuted 
almost  incessantly  until  his  death,  llicci  was  the  victim  to  his 
own  resplendent  virtue,  and  had  that  alone  for  his  reward. 

Thus  abandoned  by  his  own  countrymen  it  remained  for  a 
foreign  nation  to  respect  him  as  he  deserved,  and  to  the  gene- 
rosity of  France  be  it  recorded,  that  while  she  held  Tuscany  he 
lived  in  honour  and  repose  !  Scipione  Ricci  died  on  the 
twenty-seventh  of  January  IS  10;  he  was  interred  by  his  own 
desire  at  Rignana,  and  his  memory  received  that  reverence 
after  death  which  was  so  basely  withheld  from  his  living 
virtues  by  an  ungrateful  countiy  I 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


PHYSICAL   IMPROVEMENTS   IN   THE   M.\REMMA   AND   VAL-DI^THIANA, 

BY 

LEOPOLD  L  AND  IL,  AND  FERDINAND  III. 


As  Peter  Leopold  of  Austria  was  the  first  prince  that  formed 
any  general  comprehensive  system  of  desiccation  for  the  Val- 
di-Chiana  or  who  operated  witli  pennanent  utility  in  the  Tuscan 
Maremma  a  chapter  on  these  subjects  may  perhaps  not  be  use- 
less, for  notwithstanding  that  modem  energy  in  Tuscany  loses 
in  comparison  with  old  republican  vigour,  some  redeeming 
spirits  appear  at  intervals  to  recall  the  past  and  brighten  up 
that  prevailing  indolence  in  which  the  whole  Italian  nation  has 
been  so  long  and  unnaturally  immersed.  The  cliange  of  tliat 
valley  from  pestilential  swamps  to  gardens  of  health  and  plenty 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  results  of  modem  science, 
and  proves  that  the  mathematical  skill  and  acquirements  of 
this  fine  nation  are  still  inspired  by  the  spirit,  and  directed  with 
more  than  the  knowledge  of  ancient  Italy.  The  vale  of  Chiana 
on  the  eastern  confines  of  Tuscany  is  inclosed  by  two  moun- 
tain chains  nearly  parallel  to  the  meridian  and  bounded  north 
and  south  by  the  rivers  Amo  and  Paglia  :  these  ranges  form, 
by  their  indentations,  an  irregular  valley  from  two  to  five  miles 
in  breadth  and  sixty  in  length,  broken  up  in  the  wider  parts  by 
a  succession  of  hills,  studded  with  hamlets  cottages  and  other 
signs  of  prosperous  civilization  ;  but  vestiges  of  ancient  dwell- 
ings, not  unfrequently  discovered,  suggest  ideas  of  a  more 
numerous  population  in  former  ages.     This  district  now  in- 
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eludes  the  cities  of  Arezzo  Chiusi  Montepiilciano  and  Cortona, 
about  forty  or  fifty  small  towns  and  villages,  and  an  equal 
number  of  rivers  and  mountain  streams  ;  these  rushing  laterally 
from  the  hills  fall  into  a  canal  which  threads  all  the  valley  from 
near  Tresa  to  the  Arno  on  the  north,  and  the  Tiber  on  the 
south,  but  connecting  itself  with  the  latter  by  means  of  the 
rivers  Argento  and  Paglia.  At  various  points  and  times,  and 
latterly  about  the  vale  of  Tresa,  lay  a  succession  of  swamps  in 
such  a  state  of  equilibrium  as  to  be  impelled  on  either  side  by 
trilling  accidents,  even  a  squall  of  wind  and  rain  alternately 
sweeping  them  towards  Rome  or  Florence  *. 

By  a  boundary  treaty  mth  Rome  in  1780  the  course  of 
each  stream  was  settled  and  the  Tresa  acknowledged  as  tribut- 
ary to  the  Tiber ;  but  the  redundant  waters  about  Chusi,  on 
the  contrar)%  flow  through  the  canal  of  Querce  to  the  lake  of 
Montepulciano  and  are  finally  discharged  by  the  Chiana  chan- 
nel into  the  Arno.  There  are  not  historical  facts  enough  to 
support  a  clear  explanation  of  the  real  causes  leading  to  the 
ruin  of  so  large  a  tract  of  countiy  by  the  mere  action  of 
water,  but  there  are  many  indications,  which  coupled  with 
ancient  records  and  the  relations  of  classical  authors,  enable  a 
tolerably  correct  judgment  to  be  formed,  not  only  of  the  pro- 
bable time  but  the  manner  of  these  alterations  in  the  physical 
aspect  of  all  that  district.  The  venerable  Cavaliere  Vittorio 
Fossombroni  f,  to  whose  genius  the  present  improved  state  of 
Val-di-Chiana  is  chiefly  owing,  endeavoured  to  trace  this  subject 
to  its  source  and  give  satisfactory  explanations  of  an  occurrence 
so  singular  as  the  reversed  inclination  of  a  large  tract  of 
country  and  the  backward  course  of  its  principal  stream  through 
nearly  the  same  channel  to  the  very  point  which  at  one  time 
consUtuted  its  source.     That  the  river  Chiana's  ancient  direc- 

*  See  plan  of  the  Val-di-chiana  1 551 .  of  action  in  Tuscany,  remarked  that  he 

Also  Fossombroni,  '' Memorie  sopra  was  "A  qiantinan  ' Entresoir' 

ta    Valdichmmr     Napoleon,   when  f  He  died  since  this  waa  written, 
speaking  of  Fossombroni's  limited  field 
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tion  was  from  Arezzo  to  the  Tiber,  and  that  it  was  rendered 
navigable  by  the  Romans  are  both  proved  by  several  Latin 
authoi-s  *  ;  and  the  natural  fall  of  the  plain  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  that  city  towards  Pigli  and  Castiglione,  in  a  contrary 
direction  to  that  of  the*  present  canal,  is  a  strong  confirmation 
of  their  testimony  if  other  proofs  were  required.  A  project 
once  introduced  into  the  Roman  senate  to  reverse  the  course 
of  this  river  proves  its  feeble  descent  towards  the  Tiber  even 
in  the  days  of  Augustus  Caesar,  and  by  levels  taken  in  1551 
the  inclination  appeared  to  be  something  more  than  two 
English  feet  in  a  Tuscan  mile  f . 

Although  the  general  surface  was  many  feet  lower  in  this 
valley  about  the  commencement  of  our  era  than  at  the  taking  of 
these  last  levels,  yet  no  mention  seems  to  have  been  then  made 
of  marsh,  and  the  slight  existing  notices  speak  of  the  Chiana 
as  tributary  to  the  Tiber;  after  which  little  or  nothing  is 
known  for  a  thousand  years.  A  document,  originally  in  the 
archives  of  the  Benedictine  convent  of  Arezzo,  and  mentioned 
by  Fossombroni  as  still  in  the  cathedral  library,  illustrates 
this  subject  and  confirms  his  theory  :  he  heard  of  its  existence 
from  a  friend  by  whom  it  had  been  preserved  at  the  suppression 
of  that  convent,  which  had  extensive  property  about  the  pre- 
sent '' Chiusa  de'  MoyiacV  near  the  ''Gorge  of  Chiani,''  a 
strait  connecting  the  vale  of  Chiana  with  the  plain  of  Arezzo. 
This  interesting  geological  document  gives  a  bird  s-eye  view  of 
about  five  miles  of  country  round  that  pass  with  the  topogra- 
phic names  written  in  the  character  of  the  thirteenth  century 
and  many  of  them  still  unchanged,  but  the  Chiana  is  made  to 
run  southward  from  a  broad  navigable  lake  occupying  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  present  plain  of  Arezzo  through  which 

*  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Tacitus.  be  exactly  double  the  ancient  Roman 

f  The  Tuscan  mile  is  1654  French  foot)  is   divided  into  20   Soldi,  and 

metres  or  about  1812  English  yards,  each  Soldo  into  12  Denari,  like  the 

and  equal  to  28334  Florentine  ''Brae-  Tuscan  Lira.  There  are  67'3008  Tus- 

cw>/'     The  "  Brando"    (supposed  to  can  miles  to  a  degree. 
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that  river  now  flows  in  a  course  diametrically  opposite^.  The 
Tiber  and  Amo  rise  ahout  eighteen  miles  from  each  other  in 
the  Falterona  branch  of  the  Apennines  and  flow  for  awhile 
in  parallel  lines  to  the  southward :  ahout  four  miles  from 
Arezzo  the  Amo  turns  abruptly  westward  and  keeps  this  course 
until  it  bathes  the  plain  of  Florence  f.  This  sudden  change 
so  unlike  its  sister  stream,  became  the  subject  of  Fossom- 
broni's  investigation  :  he  believed  it  to  be  impossible  that  the 
Chiana  and  its  tributaiy  waters  with  so  slender  a  descent  could 
tdone  have  rolled  away  such  a  mass  of  matter  as  was  deposited  in 
the  valley,  therefore  sought  for  a  greater  power]near  Arezzo,  in 
the  supposition  that  a  branch  of  the  Anio  once  followed  this 
course.  The  strong  physical  indications  which  support  this  hypo- 
thesis coupled  with  Sti^abo's  assertion  that  the  Arno  once  had 
three  branches,  and  the  testimony  of  the  above-named  document, 
leaves  but  little  doubt  of  the  fact.  The  former  submersion  of 
the  plain  of  Arezzo  and  its  subsequent  desiccation  ai*e  more- 
over proved  by  the  regularity  depth  and  uniformity  of  the 
deposits  as  well  as  by  the  antiquities  and  fossil  remains  there 
discovered,  all  indicating  a  continued  action  of  water  much  too 
constant  and  powerful  for  anything  but  a  single  great  river  to 
have  caused.  But  the  Amo  is  the  only  great  river  in  this  neigh- 
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♦  For  a  more  dotailotl  account  of  this 
interesting  subject,  see  Fossombroni'si 
Memoir,  entitled  **  Illustrazione  di 
un  atUi^  Documtnto  relative  all* 
originario  rapporto  tra  le  acque 
d' A  mo  e  quelle  dilla  Chiaiia,'"'  and 
published  in  the  Acts  of  the  Italian 
Society  of  Sciences  at  Motlena;  but 
more  recently  (1835)  in  his  ^^3Iemoric 
Idraidk'O  Storichc  sopra  la  VaJdi- 
chlana.'^  (Montepulciano.  Presso,  An- 
giolo  Fumi.) 

•f*  Dante  has  not  missed  this  opportu- 
nity of  making  a  sarcastic  remark  on 
the  people  of  Arezzo,  (whom  he  desig- 
nates as  '*  Botoli  '*  or  curSj  with  more 


power  to  snarl  than  bite),  as  well  as 
on  those  residing  on  the  river's  bank. 

..."  Per  mezzo  Toscana  si  spazia 

Un  fumiccl  che  nasce  in  Falterona, 

E  cento  miglia  di  Corso  non  sazia." 
***** 

It  flows. 

"  Tra  brutti  Porci  piu  dcgni  di  galle 
Che  d'altro  cibo  fatto  in  uman  uso, 
Dirizza  prima  il  siio  povero  calle. 
"  Botoli  trova  poi  veuendo  giuso, 
Ringhiosi  piu  che  nou  chiede  lor 

possa, 
Et  a  lor  disdegnosa  torce  il  muso." 
PurgatQriOi  Canto  xiv. 


bourhood,  and  every  mountain  stream  has  worked  so  deeply 
into  the  soil  as  at  once  to  forbid  the  notion  of  their  ever  having 
foroied  it ;  besides  wliich  their  steep  incised  banks  betray  the 
ver}'  form  and  pressure  of  ancient  alluvions,  and  the  signs  of 
mcreased  depth  in  the  Amo  s  bed  are  equally  striking.    Little 
doubt  therefore  exists  that  a  branch  of  the  latter  did  once  and  for 
a  long  period  occupy  the  plain,  and  by  driving  part  of  its  waters 
through  the  Gorge  bore  off  the  more  sluggish  Chiana  unim- 
peded to  the  Tiber.     Engineers  believe  it  impossible  for  two 
branches  of  one  and  the  same  river  to  remain  long  in  equili- 
brium, because  the  slightest  preponderance  in  strength  of  cur- 
reut  or  portable  matter  will  be  the  incipient  cause  of  change,  and 
linally  deprive  one  or  the  other  of  its  water :  the  Amo  below 
Arezzo  probably  imderwent  this  process,  for  mnning  as  it  did, 
down  a  rapid  descent,  deepening  its  waters,  and  therefore  aug- 
menting their  speed,  the  bed  must  have  gradually  worn  away 
t.)  a  lower  level,  while  the  Chiana  branch  still  remaining  un- 
depressed, by  degrees  drained  off  to  the  lower  stream  leaving 
most  of  its  deposits  on  the  plain  of  Arezzo.     The  detritus 
rolled  do^^•n  by  mountain  toiTcnts  meanwhile  must  have  de- 
stroyed the  original  slope,  and  encumliering  this  valley,  now 
de])rived  of  its  current,  have  filled   it  with  a  succession   of 
marshes.     The  Amo's  western  or  still  existing  branch  was 
assisted  in  its  course  and  its  draining  power  certainly  facilitated 
l>y  human  art  in  very  remote  times,  because  the  marks  of  tools 
are  said  to  be  visible  on  rocks  near  the  mill  of  "  Imhuto  "  evi 
dently,  for  some  such  purjiose ;  and  tradition  tells  a  similar 
tale  about  the  "  GolfoUna "  rocks  near  Signa,  as  a  means  of 
draining  the  plain  of  Florence. 

Ver\'  little  water  seems  to  have  flowed  towards  the  Amo 
before  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  a  short  canal 
was  cut  to  dr}^  the  adjacent  plain  which  probably  then  began 
its  change  from  the  condition  of  a  navigable  lake  to  that  of  a 
marsh  with  numerous  ponds :  as  several  places  still  called 
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"  Acqua  morta"  seem  tx)  imply.  This  canal  was  the  root  of 
every  artificial  operation  up  to  the  present  day :  it  was  a  mere 
imitation  of  what  nature  had  already  commenced,  and  as  the 
mountain  torrents  gmdually  elevated  their  lower  bed  and 
swamped  the  country,  they  were  successively  drained  off  to  the 
northward  by  repeated  elongations  of  the  primitive  cut,  beginning 
with  the  ''Lota''  and  "  Viiujone,''  the  two  streams  first  affected 
by  the  new  course  of  the  waters.  That  this  operation  was  veiy 
slow  appears  from  an  old  plan  of  the  Val-di-Chiana  drawn  in 
1551,  by  which  we  learn  that  from  the  "  Porto  di  Brolio  "  the 
waters  at  that  epoch  still  ran  to  the  Tiber,  and  from  "  Porto 
Pilli "  to  the  Anio,  all  the  intervening  space  being  a  stagnant 
but  fluctuating  swamp,  so  that  only  four  or  five  miles  had  been 
added  in  two  centuries  to  the  drain,  and  the  whole  line  of  the 
Chiana  to  "  CamaioW  was  a  succession  of  marshes.  At  the 
end  of  that  century  the  highest  point  was  ''Foiano''  about  ten 
miles  further  from  the  Amo,  between  which  place  and  the 
bridge  of  '*  Valiano''  the  waters  became  still  and  pestilent,  but 
falling  from  Valiano  to  the  Tiber.  During  this  time  the  de- 
posits of  the  Esse  and  Foenna  streams  had  turned  the  course 
of  many  others  in  an  opposite  direction  and  thus  the  canal 
dragged  its  slow  length  tdong  to  its  present  termination  at  the 
vale  of  Tresa  beyond  Chiusi  ;  about  twenty-six  miles  from 
its  original  point  of  departure  in  1345. 

According  to  Fossombroni  tliere  are  several  ancient  docu- 
ments which  prove  that  in  1045  the  Chiana  not  only  flowed 
south  but  that  the  country  instead  of  marsh  was  covered  with 
houses  vineyards  and  tillage,  nor  until  the  twelfth  century  did 
it  begin  to  assume  an  uncertain  character  between  swamp 
and  stream,  or  become  generally  unwholesome.  In  1'22G  the 
scene  changed ;  no  running  water  remained,  and  the  place  was 
mentioned  as  ** Pastures  between  the  Chiane''-^.     As  early  as 


•  Thcjje  swamps  are    mentioned  by     besides  the  plural  termination  as  above 
Dante  and  other  poets,  and  their  name    given,  seems  to  have  been  adopted  even 
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1 195  ''MaVaria  "  began  to  affect  the  neighbourhood  of  Monte- 
pulciano  but  with  little  force  even  at  the  commencement  of  the 
fifteenth  century :  in  the  sixteenth  it  was  thought  that  the 
same  influences  which  had  tlien  carried  desolation  into  this 
valley  might  be  so  skilfully  directed  as  to  repair  their  own 
damage  and  even  restore  the  property  they  had  formerly 
destroyed  *. 

But  the  partial  application  of  science  would  only  have 
patched  up  mhmte  isolated  portions  of  land  had  not  the  Medici 
directed  the  attention  of  several  great  Tuscan  and  Roman 
mathematicians  to  a  general  system  of  liydraulic  operations  for 
recovering  the  whole  valley.  As  far  back  as  1525  the  com- 
munities of  the  Val-di-Chiana  had  committed  the  ameliora- 
tion of  their  Itmds  to  Clement  VII.  but  all  operations  were 
subsequently  suspended  by  his  and  Duke  Alexanders  death, 
and  fhially  stopped  by  the  civil  wars  of  that  period,  so 
that  it  was  not  until  1551  that  they  could  be  resumed 
by  Cosimo  I.  who  ordered  the  plan  and  levels  already  men- 
tioned. This  plan  exhibits  a  tract  of  marshy  land  about  fifty 
miles  in  length  ;  dreary,  desolate  and  sickly  !  Our  modem 
map  shows  the  same  district  healthy,  flourishing,  and  culti- 
vated ;  the  abode  of  independence  and  substantial  comfort ! 
This  pleasing  change  is  the  result  of  a  long  but  connected 
series  of  operations  outstripping  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of 
the  sixteenth  century  and  realizing  what  Torricelli  deemed 
almost  chimerical.  At  that  period  only  a  partial  amelioration 
had  been  effected,  princii)ally  near  Arezzo,  extremely  useful 


08  generic  of  marshes.  For  instance 
in  the  ^^  M organic  Magffiore'''  of  Luigi 
Pulci,  at  Canto  xxiii.,  Stanza  xli.,  we 
find: — 

"  Tutto  quel  giorno  cavalcato  avieno 
Per   Bosche,  per    burron,  per  mille 

chian€f 
E  non  s'avevon  mcsso  nulla  in  seno." 

Dante,  in  Canto  xiii.  of  the  Para- 
di8o,  speaks  also  in  this  general  way, 


but  more  pointedly  about  these  parti- 
cular swamps  and  their  sickliness,  in 
Canto  xxix.  of  the  Inferno.  Sec  also 
Rondinelli,  "  Sopra  lo  Stato  antico  e 
moderno  di  Arezzo"'  (in  1583),  p.  76, 
"  Quanto  alia  fertilita  del  pacse  e 
delle  sue  Chiam." 

*  Fossombrone,  Memoric  sopra  la 
Valdichiana. 
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Ill  Itself  but  iiicnpablo  of  being  oxteiuled  to  the  whole  valley 
for  want  of  some  broad-based  universal  |»lan,  the  great  obstacle 
to  whieh  was  a  very  natural  fear  of  unscientific  2)Cojtle,  that 
the  accumulated  waters  of  Val-di-Chiaiia  would  prove  too  much 
either  for  the  Arno  or  Tiber  and  <  uusequently  endanger  the 
respective  caj)itals.  In  consejpienct*  ot  this  every  improvement 
became  isolated,  sellish,  solely  applied  to  tlic  cure  of  small 
local  evils,  and  heedless  of  injury  to  neighbouring  property 
already  reduced  to  cultivation. 

The  philosophy  of  Oalileo  and  his  scholars  facilitated  re- 
searches into  the  true  ])rinciples  on  which  such  a  system  should 
be  bjised.  and  Torricelli  caught  n  very  distinct  glimpse  of  the 
juodem  method,  of  which  indeed  he  may  be  justly  deemed  the 
author,  although  he  did  not  carry  it  out  to  its  greatest  results. 
This  celebrated  man  demonstrated  the  notossitv  of  incliniu'i 
the  whole  plain  towards  Arezzo,  but  in  tlio  same  breath  declared 
its  impossibility  on  account  of  the  enormous  expense  :  nnd  any 
idea  of  elTecting  this  through  natural  mean*-.  s( »  uh.  by  one  ol 
those  oversights  that  sometimes  accompany  gemus,  to  have  been 
as  it  were  lost  in  the  depths  of  his  capacity  :  neither  he  nor  Oali- 
leo however  wcupied  themselves  exclusively  on  this  [)oint,  but 
considered  the  recovery  of  Val-di-Chiana  a  thing  rather  to  be 
wislied  than  expected :  (-astelli,  the  greatest  civil  engineer  of  tluU 
day,  was  still  less  saugiuiie  and  even  called  Torricelli  a  mad- 
man for  asking  his  opuiion.  This  failun^  is  the  more  strange 
because  Torricelli  not  only  proposed  an  inclined  plane  but 
a  partial  application  of  the  present  alluvial  system,  yet  ^vitllout 
ever  discovering  their  connexion !  Such  topical  and  isolated 
applications,  unregidated  by  a  constant  law  embracing  the  whole 
valley,  had  the  further  disadvantage  of  spoiling  tlie  dniinage  of 
lands  already  reclaimed,  by  incautiously  raising  the  ground 
between  them  and  the  canal,  so  that  after  much  outlay  in 
cultivation  they  relapsed  into  their  primitive  condition.  These 
errors  could  only  be  rectified  bv  the  action  of  a  broad  connected 
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plan  of  hydraulic  operations,  and  such  a  plan,  supplied  in  ITHS 
by  the  Cavaliere  Vitb)rio  Fossombroni,  was  immediately  adopted 
by  Leopold. 

Nature  herself  points  out  two  obvious  modes  of  desiccating 
a  country  :  one  by  common  drainings  or  sinking  the  waters  sur- 
face below  that  of  the  land  :  the  other  a  more  scientific  but  not 
less  natural  way,  by  introducing  a  turbid  stream  into  a  hollow- 
swamp  expressly  enclosed  for  its  reception,  letting  it  rest  until 
the  earthy  matter  is  de[)osited,  draining  olT  tlie  limpid  water  as 
it  cleared,  and  repeating  the  whole  jiroccss  until  the  new-made 
soil  becomes  sutlicicMitly  high  suid  consolidated.     This  by  a 
converse  action  lu-oduees  similar  results  to  that  of  the  former, 
and  in  Tuscany  is  called  the  "  ( 'ohiiata,''  cumulative,  or  alluvial 
system ;  but  it  has  the  advantage  over  draining  of  raising  land 
to   any  given   level   either   by   slopes   or   horizontal   planes. 
Nature  otl'ers  many  examples  of  this  process,  and  the  Italians, 
especially  in  Tuscany,  have  followed  so   nii)idly  as  to   fore- 
rcadi  on  her  work  and  instead  of  leaving  the  waters  to  be 
governed  by  the  prominent  features  of  a  country;  which  are 
generally  on  too  vast  a  scale  for  man's  [)owers  ;  the  Tuscans,  and 
Niobuhr  says  their  Etruscan  ancestors  also,  enclosed  small 
spaces  with  artificial  mounds  to  receive  the  mountaui  torrents 
and  successively  relieve  them  of  their  burden.    The  preparation 
for  a  final  discharge  of  those  streams  no  longer  wanted,  together 
with  the  last  draining  of  new-raised  land  so  as  not  to  injure 
circumjacent  property,  are  the  great  difficulties  which  engineers 
have  to  grapple  with,  and  the  science  is  said  to  be  still  far  from 
perfect.     When  the  marshy  part  is  surrounded  by  lands  whose 
fertility  is  no  object,  the  work  finishes  after  completing  the 
alluvion  and  reconductuig  the  river  to  its  natural  bed ;   but 
when  the  '*  Colmata  "  is  to  be  made  in  the  midst  of  arable  land 
of  little  or  no  slope,  great  circumspection  becomes  necessary : 
in  this  case  the  process  is  extremely  delicate,  and  time  must  be 
accurately  calculated  in  order  to  prepare  some  other  spot  for 
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the  stream's  receptiou  when  the  process  of  deposition  is  finished. 
Far  more  complicated  is  a  whole  system  of  "Colmate"  with 
several  rivers  in  one  district,  all  directed  at  various  times  on 
successive  portions  of  marsh,  and  gradually  raising  i*  to  such 
altitudes  as  require  no  further  assisUmce  from  ai*t.  i'he  data 
•)n  which  these  calculations  rest,  are  :  First,  the  extent  of  land  to 
he  niised  to  the  (jiven  he'ujht  by  a  succession  of  "  Colniate  "  laid  on 
a  certain  number  of  diked  inclosures  at  di  til- rent  times :  Secondly, 
the  qnantit[i  of  earthy  matter  to  he  spread  for  this  purpose ;  and 
Thirdly,  t/t<? /orcc  and  suspended  contents  of  the  vaters  thus 
made  use  of.  These  have  been  found  sufticient  to  calculate  the 
minimum  of  general  effect  produced  by  the  force  of  several  turbid 
streams,  whence  may  be  deduced  the  minimum  of  time  and 
expense  necessary  for  any  complete  svRtem  of  "Colmate." 

The  mass  of  earth  required  for  \'al-di-Chuina  lay  on  the 
neighbouring  hills,  and  thence  the  streams  were  compelled  to 
distribute  it  over  all  the  lowlands,  first  in  one  place  then  in 
another;  wherefore  the  direction  of  these  streams  and  the 
order  of  "  Colmate  "  needed  much  combination  and  previous 
calculations ;  such  for  instance  as  the  area  of  the  inclosure, 
the  quantity  of  earthy  matter  in  susj<cnsion,  the  thickness  and 
altitude  of  dams,  the  strength  and  dimensions  of  sluices  ; 
besides  other  computations,  by  means  of  which  this  system 
was  sometimes  so  accurately  carried  on  that  seed  has  been  sown 
and  harvests  reaped  on  spots  still  under  the  action  of  '*  Col- 
mate "  so  as  to  leave  the  ground  again  ready  foi-  a  coming 
inundation  *.  The  small  "  Colmate  "  are  foimed  by  a  single 
inclosure,  but  greater  streams  require  several  in  succession  to 
hold  the  greater  volume  of  water;  to  preseiTC  it  longer  in  repose ; 
and  thus  to  insure  its  complete  purgation.  A  stream  or  river  is 
directed  into  the  firet  inclosure  between  two  lateral  dikes,  and 
issues  at  a  point  diametrically  opposite,  by  an  opening  raised  a 
little  above  the  proposed  elevation  of  the  soil :  not  far  from 

•  Fossombroni,  Memorie  sopra  Val-di-Cliirina,  pp.  109  and  357. 
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this  '•  riegulator  "  or  waste-pipe,  is  fixed  a  square  wooden  trunk 
traversing  the  whole  tliickness  of  the  dam  and  opened  by  the 
action  of  a  sluice  which  lets  out  the  limpid  water  after  deposi- 
tion has  taken  place.     The  loaded  niountain-tloods  rush  down 
in   the   rainy   season   and   fill  the  first  inclosure  up   to  the 
*♦  Regulator,"  whence  by  an  easy  fall  they  descend  into  the 
second,  and  so  on  successively  to  the  last  outlet,  which  allows  uf 
their  escape  into  the  great  reciiiient  canal  or  some  smaller 
conduit  connected  with  it,  in  a  state  of  perfect  purity.     The 
trank  above-mentioned  called  the  "  Tuhe  "  is  only  used  for 
draining  off  the  clear  water  when  all  the  silt  has  been  precipi- 
tated, which  is  generally  completed  in  eight-and-forty  hours  : 
these   tubes   are   umltiplied  whenever  it  becomes  necessary 
to  acceleriite  the  process  on  account  of  the  air,  which  would 
suffer  in  that  climate  from  stagnant  water,  and  to  weaken  the 
current  between  the  mouth  of  the  entering  stream  and  the 
regulators.     The  ground  is  made  to  rise  like  a  sloping  bank 
from  the  bed  of  the  firet  inclosure  to  the  summit  or  threshold 
of  the  regulator,  which  falls  like  a  weir  into  the  second ;  the 
whole  being  well  armed  against  the  action  of  water  by  a  shield 
of  fascines  and  wattles.     When  the   mere  reclamation  of  a 
single  spot  is  required  the  regulator  is  permanently  fixed  about 
five  or  six  inches  above  the  intended  level  of  the  new  ground  ; 
but  when  a  marsh  is  to  be  filled  up  and  raised  to  some  height, 
it  is  placed  lower  down  and  gradually  elevated  with  the  progress 
of  the  work  :  in  this  way  the  feeble  peaty  bottom  is  spared  the 
superincumbent  weight  of  a  whole  dam,  which  moreover,  by  thus 
growing  with  the  work,  spreads  the  expense  over  a  larger  portion 
of  time.     The  altitude  of  the  dam  in  either  of  the  above  cases 
depends  on  the  determined  height  of  the  new  soil ;  but  its 
slope  is  invariably  uatm^al,  and  the  base  so  extended  as  with  the 
said  inclination  of  forty-five  degrees  to  preserve  a  width  at  the 
top  of  about  six  feet  when  at  its  utmost  elevation.     The  whole 
face  of  this  rampart  is  preserved  by  an  anniiig  of  green  turf, 
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and  a  willow-licdgc  at  the  fo(»t  of  the  internal  scai-p  breaks 
the  shock  of  water  when  agitated  by  a  boisterous  wind.  The 
"  Tube^'  is  composed  of  an  oaken  horizontal  trunk  united  at 
one  end  to  another  trunk  placed  in  a  vertical  pn>iuon  and 
suppTirted  by  two  strong  posts  ;  between  these  there  is  a  sluice 
divided  horizontally  into  several  compartments  and  worked  by 
a  chain-winch :  to  each  of  these  compartments  is  attached  a 
hook,  so  that  by  shifting  the  winch-chain  to  the  ui>per,  lower, 
or  any  intermediate  hook,  the  whole  or  any  fraction  of  this 
sluice  may  be  worked  or  left  alone,  and  by  successively  aban- 
doning the  lower  compartment  as  the  ground  rises,  a  firm 
shield  is  always  opposed  to  that  disturbance  which  water  is 
sure  to  create  in  the  unsound  earthy  foundation*. 

For  about  five  centuries  the  Val-di-Chiana  got  rid  of  a  very 
small  portion  of  its  waters,  the  greater  part  of  them  creeping 
sluggishly  to  the  Tiber  while  a  short  attenuated  thread  wound 
slowly  to  the  Amo ;  but  after  the  year  ITIV.)  the  latter  was 
greatly  enlarged  by  mathtmiatical  science  and  the  Amo  finally 
received  a  body  of  fluid  fully  equal  to  any  of  its  tributary 
streams,  for  all  that  between  Chiusi  and  Arezzo  was  then  dis- 
charged into  it,  and  with  a  current  so  much  accelerated  that  this 
great  basin  which  formerly  took  al)out  ten  or  fifteen  days  to 
empty  itself,  now  requires  but  two.  Neither  has  this  been 
attended  with  any  perilous  overflowing  of  the  Amo ;  on  the 
contrary  we  are  assured  that  instead  of  thirty-one  vast  floods 
which  rolled  their  desolating  waves  over  the  country  in  the 
(course  of  three  centuries  and  a  half,  not  a  single  one  has  hap- 
pened since  1701,  notwithstanding  a  vast  augmentation  of  water; 
whence  it  would  appear  that  this  increase  d  body  of  running  water 
in  a  limpid  state ;  equal  to  four  times  its  fomier  bulk;  has  had 
less  influence  in  elevating  the  surface  of  the  river  than  an  acce- 
lerated current,  which  is  partly  the  eflect  of  that  limpidness, 

•  Cavalierc  Alcs?andro  Manetti,  Carte  ccl  Tllustrazioui  dclla  Val-ili-Chiana. 
Soe  r.Un  Plato  IV. 


employs  in  depressing  it!  Even  Torricelli  once  feared  the 
revei-se ;  but  such  science  was  better  understood  in  after  times, 
fir^t  from  the  doctrine  of  Galileo  himself,  and  subsequently  by 
e.\i>eriments  made  at  Bologna  on  that  particular  point*. 

This  increase  in  the  volume  and  velocity  of  water  without  rais- 
ing its  surface,  may  be  compared  to  a  current  of  air  which  with 
a  high  state  of  the  thermometer  carries  off  heat  so  rapidly  from 
the  human  body  as  to  create  a  sensation  of  coolness  greater 
tlian  that  caused  by  a  lower  temperature  witJunit  wind ;  and  so 
an  additional  stream,  especially  if  it  be  clear,  augments  the 
velocity  more  than  it  elevates  the  surface,  and  in  some  cases  it  is 
<:iid  even  depresses  the  latter,  in  the  ratio  of  its  increased  velocity. 

The  destined  objects  of  the  alluvial  system  in  the  Val-di- 
Chiana  give  to  it  a  peculiar  interest  scarcely  shared  by  other 
works  of  the  same  nature  ;  this  consists  in  the  accomplishment 
of  two  principal  ends  by  one  simple  operation ;  namely,  cover- 
ing a  long  line  of  marshes  with  good  soil,  and  raising  the  level 
of  a  whole  district  so  as  to  allow  the  waters  to  drain  off  freely 
without  any  further  scientific  aid  ;  for  if  the  latter  be  not  com- 
pleted present  improvements  must  be  imperfect  and  ephemeral. 
Ill  the  ^laremma  the  same  ol)jects  are  sought  for;  but  opera- 
tiuns  there  are  principally  confined  to  three  marshy  spots  of  no 

■  Even  from  1758,  but  certainly  from  tory  are  such  inundations  attributed  to 

17tn,  no  serious  flooding  of  the  Amo  the  Chiana's  influence  ;   it  of  course 

oocun-cd  until  1844,  when  half  Europe  amsted  ;  but  to  the  <SV'erc  and  its  tri- 

liesides,  suft'ered  from  inundations :  yet  butary  streams  arc  invariably  ascribed 

in  the  face  of  this  universal  calamity  these  catastrophes ;  nay,  so  much  was 

there  was  a  great  and  apparently  a  very  this  truth  impressed  on  the  ancient 

ignorant  and  unjust  cry  raised  against  Florentines  as  even  to  become  a  pro- 

thc    able    and    experienced    engineer  verb  ;  and  it  was  commonly  said  that, 

Manetti,  as  if  Ac  had  ca?t«e(i  this  flood  "vlnio   nori    cresce    Se    Sieve    non 

by  some  alterations  made  about  the  Mtsce.'"     Probably  no  flooding  of  the 

"  Chiusa  de'  Monad.''''     This  must  Amo  and  Chiana  alone  would  cause 

have  arisen  through  popular  ignorance,  injury  any  where;   on  the  contrary, 

based   on   some    slight   difference    of  the  clear  water  now  poured  in  from 

opinion  which  is  said  to  have  existed  the  latter  by  accelerating  the  Amo's 

between  Manetti  and  Fossombroni  on  velocity  prevents  floods  and  enables  it 

the  management  of  that  particular  spot,  to  bear  and  caiTy  oflT  the  waters  of  the 

for  in  no  Florentine  chronicle  or  hb-  far  more  loaded  and  formidable  Skve. 
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verj'  great  extent,  Imt  deadly  influence ;  and  will  be  accomplished 
by  three  similar  hut  distinct  applications  of  hydraulic  science. 
The  works  completed  in  the  former  have  already  restored  an 
immense  tract  of  countr}-  in  the  liand  of  man ;  hut  the  natunil 
authors  of  that  mischief  which  hy  the  magic  of  science  were 
compelled  like  evil  spirits  to  undo  their  proi)cr  work,  will  again 
sweep  wildly  over  the  recovered  plains  if  the  wand  he,  even 
for  a  moment,  withdrawn  ere  the  charm  he  completed.     The 
present  system  which  requires  the  most  delicate  management 
must  therefore   be  rigidly  pursued,  and  the   great  recipient 
channel  will  be  either  useful  or  injurious  according  to  the  skill, 
providence,  or  negligence,   with  which    it  may  be  hereafter 
attended.     The  weir  of  a  mill  which  belonged  to  a  convent  of 
Benedictines  situated  about  four  milts  from  the  conlluence  of 
the  Chiana  and  Amo,  where  there  is  a  considerable  fall  of 
ground,  was  the  great  object  of  contention  amongst  the  Tuscan 
mathematicians  of  the  sixteenth  centur>':   it  was  repeatedly 
lowered,  demolished,  and  again  reestablished,  according  to  the 
courtly  inlluence  of  mathematicians  or  some  favourite  theory 
of  the  day;  but  more  frequently  by  the  waters  themselves, 
which  sweeping  impetuously  through  the  whole  length  of  vale 
tumbled  foaming  into  the  Amo  and  earned  everything  before 
them  to  the  sea.     It  was  the  teiTor  of  these  visitations,  against 
which  the  monks'  weir  seems  to  have  been  the  only  defence, 
that  scared  the   whole   country  and   checked  improvement. 
Nevertheless  in  the  year   UUO  Eneas  Gatti  of  Castiglione 
lx)ldly  proposed  to  remove  this  supposed  Palladium,  and  along 
with  the  depression  of  bed  thus  acquired  prolong  the  canal  to 
the  southward  as  far  as  the  lake  of  Montepulciano,  by  which 
he  thought  the  whole  inclination  would  he  so  increased  as  to 
carry  all  the  turbid  waters  with  ease  into  the  Amo.     This 
scheme,  neglected  until  1045,  was  on  its  renewal  opposed  by 
Torricelli  and  8harj%  defended  by  Professor  Michilini  of  Pisa ; 
but  many  more  tongues  opened  on  the  former,  whose  talents 
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were  too  conspicuous  to  be  without  a  reasonable  number  of 
detractors :  much  angry  discussion  followed,  which  ended  by 
Torricelli's  convincing  Cardinal  Leopoldo  de'  Medici  of  his 
correct  judgment,  and  saving  the  monks'  weir:  even  in  the 
present  advanced  state  of  the  works  this  barrier  is  handled  with 
extreme  caution,  and  some  time  will  [»robably  elapse  ere  it  can 
be  entirely  demolished.  Torricelli  amongst  other  reasonuig, 
illustrated  his  objections  as  follows. 

"  Let  us  imagine  the  pavement  of  some  vast  hall  (Florence 

•  rathednil  for  instance),  inundated  to  the  depth  of  four  inches 
"  and  a  small  channel  of  one  inch  deep  cut  through  the  centre 
"  to  the  threshold  of  tlie  great  doorway,  through  which  let  it 
*'  also  be  supposed  to  pass  in  order  to  give  an  issue  to  the 
*'  waters.  My  opponents  think  that  by  cutting  this  canal  four 
'  times  as  deep  the  water  would  drain  off  four  times  as  fast ; 

•  but  I  say  absolutely  no.  It  is  true  that  the  water  would  flow 
"  with  a  little  more  velocity  than  at  first  but  the  difference 
"  would  be  trifling  and  the  advantage  insensible.  To  gain  the 
"  desired  end,  it  would  be  necessary  to  remove  the  whole  thresh- 
*'  old  of  the  church;  but  a  much  greater  acquisition  would  be 
•'  made  by  increasing  the  slope  of  all  the  pavement." 

The  valley,  which  in  many  parts  was  lower  than  the  Chiana 
though  generally  on  the  same  level,  could  never  have  been  re- 
claimed by  this  means  alone,  but  the  canal  was  cleaned  out  by 
Alfonso  Parigi  in  1053,  and  the  Cardinal  afterwards  adopted  Tor- 
ricelli's  opinions  on  this  point  as  well  as  his  ideas  about  the  great 
efficacy  of  an  alluvial  process,  which  every  day  gained  a  firmer 
hold  on  the  public  mind.  Scarcely  anything  however  was  accom- 
plished by  this  system  during  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  the  little  recovered  by  draining  was  the  source  of  con- 
tmual  disputes  between  the  papal  and  Tuscan  govemments ;  trea- 
ties followed  treaties  without  efi'ect,  and  the  meeting  of  their'two 
celebrated  mathematicians,  Cassini  and  Galileo's  pupil  Viviani,  in 
1004,  whatever  it  may  have  gained  for  science,  did  not  succeed 
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either  iu  restoring  tranquillity  or  producing  any  permanent  ar- 
rangement of  the  question.  At  length  the  Florentine  engineer 
Giuliano  Chiaccheri  profiting  by  Torrieelli 's  suggestions  began 
a  system  of  "Colmate"  with  the  streams  about  the  '' Passo 
alle  Querce''  iu  100 1,  and  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  on  a  larse 
scale  the  soundness  of  that  philosopher's  ideas  :  this  proof  was 
further  extended  in  170*2  by  the  engineers  Tosi  and  Franchi, 
who  put  the  whole  series  of  torrents  from  Valiano  to  the  bridge 
of  Arezzo  successively  under  requisition  for  a  similar  purpose  ; 
but  still  without  any  general  jjlan,  or  a  greater  extension  of  views 
than  that  of  reclaiming  certain  parcels  of  land  from  the  empire  of 
the  fens,  yet  in  so  doing  they  occasionally  damaged  the  cultivated 
portions.     A  vain  effort  was  again  made  in  17 is  to  divide  the 
C'hiana  streams  between  the  Anio  and  the  Tiber,  and  at  the  same 
epoch  the  great  regulating  weir  and  floodgates  of  \'aliano  were 
begun,  and  completed  iu  five  years  afterwards  :  the  object  of 
this  work,  which  reaches  across  the  river  and  valley  from  hill  to 
hill,  a  distance  of  three  miles,  was  to  govern  the  waters  of  the 
upper  vale,  including  the  lakes  of  Chiusi  and  Montepulciano, 
and  either  restrain  their  forward  pressure  or  send  them  stream- 
ing to  the  north  according  iis  the  flooding  or  drought  of  the  season 
rendered  necessary.     Between  1704  and  1730  an  extensive 
tract  of  land  had  been  reclaimed  both  above  and  below  Vahano, 
and  the  bed  of  the  canal  instead  of  shoaling  as  before,  through 
depositions  of  alluvial  matter,  was  now  continually  deepened 
by  the  sharper  action  of  pure  and  clarified  water:  in  1700  the 
Jesuit  Xemenes  proi>osed  an  extensive  jjlan  of  works  which  was 
attacked  by  Veraci,  Salvcu  *;  and  Bombici,  all  men  of  science; 
and  finally  defeated  by  the  mathematician  Perelli  in  1 700.    To 
this  able  man  the  valley  is  indebted  for  the  canal  of  **  Passo 
allu  Querce'  which  connects  the  lakes  of  Chiusi  and  Montepul- 
ciano ;  and  that  of  the  '*  Chiarini "  leading  to  the  regulating 
weir  of  Valiano ;  both  intended  to  help  the  waters  in  their 
northern  course :   he  also  executed  a  project  of  Veraci  by 


turning  the  Lota  and  Vingone  torrents  lower  down  the  canal  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  their  alluvion,  which  by  the 
former   dkection  had  been  thrown  in  too  great  abundance 
higher  up   the   valley  with  serious   topical   injury.      Perelh 
also  improved  the  -Colmate"  system;  removed  several  im- 
pediments in  the  canals  ;  which  by  checking  the  course  of  floods 
even  for  a  single  day  destroyed  whole  hanests;  and  altogether 
advanced  a  great  step  in   the  improvement  of  the  Val-di- 
Chiana.     We  have  seen  that  the  Chiana  ran  southward  in  the 
eleventh  centurj-,  the  valley  not  then  being  a  marsh ;  that  it 
began  to  assume  a  swampy  aspect  in  the  twelfth  ;  that  a  short 
canal  was  excavated  to  the  Anio  in  the  fourteenth ;  that  dunng 
tlie  next  two  centuries  this  had  been  extended  about  four  or 
live  miles,  as  far  as  Porto  di  PilU,  the  waters  still  flowing  south 
from  Porto  di  BroUo  ;  that  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury the  desiccation  of  the  valley  was  for  the  first  time  seriously 
considered ;  that  at  the  end  of  it,  the  culminating  point  had 
reached  Foiano,  ten  miles  further  from  the  Arno ;  and  so  kept 
ctradually  advancing  southward  until  it  touched  the  ecclesiastical 
frontier  near  Tresa,  as  settled  in  1780,  when  the  course  of 
all  the  disputed  waters  was  finally  arranged.     We  have  also 
seen  that  the  meliorations  had  hitherto  been  partial ;  that  the 
engineers  had  straggled  here  and  there  like  settlers  in  a  new 
country,  had  improved  many  portions  and  did  much  good,  but 
on  no  general  plan,  wherefore  the  work  was  tardy,  miconnected, 
and  incomplete.     Torrieelli  had  indeed  indicated  the  road ;  he 
saw  its  beginning  and  end,  but  the  centre  was  hidden  from  las 
view,  nor  was  it  until  the  clearsighf  '  Fossombroni  cast  a  com- 
prehensive  glance  from  the  Tresa  to  the  Amo  that  a  connected 
cliain  of  operations  presented  itself,  which  being  promptly  seized 
on  by  an  intelligent  monarch  was  put  mto  instant  execution. 

The  first  general  object  was  to  restore  a  still  marshy  and 
unwholesome  district  to  health  and  cultivation ;  exchanging 
reeds,  boats,  and  fishes,  for  com,  houses,  and  men ;  and  the 
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next  to  reduce  it  to  a  state  of  such  improvement  as  would 
allow  of  its  numerous  streams  l»eiug  al)andoned  to  their  natund 
course  witliout  further  aid  from  man.  Nature  had  herself 
altered  the  fonner  level  of  the  vale,  so  that  it  was  no  less  diffi- 
cult than  undesirahle  to  check  the  northern  llow  of  these  slug- 
gish waters  and  lead  them  once  again  to  the  Tiher;  but  tlie 
filling  up  of  the  marshes  was  necessar}' ;  the  increased  inelina- 
tion  of  the  whole  valley  by  a  twofold  slope,  laterally  to  the 
canid  and  longitudinally  to  Arezzo  became  requisite ;  and, 
when  their  allotted  task  was  iinished,  a  quiet  means  of  exit  for 
the  mountain  torrents  would  also  become  necessary ;  and  all 
this  was  to  be  executed  without  any  damage  to  lands  already 
reclaimed  and  in  cultivation.  Let  the  ancient  condition  of  this 
valley  be  for  a  moment  religured  to  the  mind :  bounded  through- 
out its  whole  length  bv  lateral  hills  and  streams  ;  a  slender  rill 
of  water  ui  the  midst,  and  seen  but  partially ;  now  sluggishly 
creeping  towards  the  turldd  Anio,  now  scarcely  trickling  through 
the  opposuig  weeds  and  floating  verdure,  or  lost  in  a  succession 
of  broad  slimy  swamps  wliich  for  miles  on  either  side  lay  Hat 
and  motionless.  Death  was  everywhere ;  human  behigs  shunned 
the  spreading  pestilence,  nay  even  the  very  birds  of  passage 
who  now  nestle  in  that  same  spot  under  tlie  caves  of  comfort, 
then  soared  far  aloof  from  the  infected  plain ;  and  the  ancient 
Cassian  way,  still  practicable  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
centuT}',  was  at  that  time  lost  in  the  wide  waste  of  waters  =5'-. 

Rondinelli,  who  wrote  in  1583,  says  that  "near  the  villa  of 
Alheroro  the  marches  were  most  covered ;  and  that  patches  of 
earth  full  of  iiishes  reeds  and  other  aquatic  plants  such  as 
willows  and  alders,  looking  like  ships  or  moveable  islands,  sunk 


•  Forec  non  tutti  sanno  chc  i  Rondoni 
venendo  dal  Nonl  ncl  estate  ad  abitare 
le  nostra  contrade  non  sogliono  fer- 
niarsi  in  pacse  di  aria  paludcsca  cd 
infetta.  Ora  una  conferma  del  ben'  cs- 
8ere  stabilito  in  Val-di-Chiana  ee  la 
offrono  ancora  quest!  aerei  viaggiatori 


che  niuno  per  I'avanti  ha  mai  veduti 
in  quella  bassa  eampagna,  e  che  da 
alcuni  anni  in  qua  si  vedono  in  Foiano 
ed  in  altri  posti  simili.  {Fossomhroni, 
Memorie  I/i/draulico-Stoi'iche  sopra 
la  Val-dirChiana.  PrefazUme,^.  13.) 
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and  rose,  and  floated  at  the  pleasure  of  the  winds ;  yet  sustained 
i^'reat  weights  and  looked  so  tempting  that  the  cattle  often 
swam  to  them  and  remained  there  a  month  and  more  "*. 

To  aid  the  tiirdy  operations  of  nature  by  giving  a  free  current 
to  these  pools,  the  principal  obstacles  to  overcome  were  the 
mass  of  water  rushmg  in  toiTcnts  down  into  the  Chiana ;  the 
current  of  which  was  doubly  choked  by  the  accumulated  mud 
lit  the  mouth  of  each ;  and  secondly  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
giving  free  motion  to  a  river  so  heavily  charged,  over  a  bed  of 
scarcely  any  inclination,  but  still  sufficient  to  carry  off  a  stream 
of  clear  water  to  its  mouth.     The  first  step  was  therefore  to 
lilter  these  torrents  by  a  passage  through  the  "  Colmate"  before 
described ;  and  the  lirst  results  were  the  change  of  stagnant 
marsh  mto  rising  ground  waving  with  corn,  and  its  continued 
rise  by  means  of  successive  alluvial  doses,  in  a  gentle  slope 
from  the  Chiana's  bank  to  the  mountain  sldrts,  while  by  a 
simultaneous  and  most  able  direction  of  the  "Colmate"  in  a 
transverse  order  through  the  whole  valley,  the  production  of  a 
long  and  constant  slope  of  the  entire  province  from  Chiusi 
to  the  Arno  ;  an  operation  already  begun  by  nature  ;  was  most 
curiously   accomplished.      After  having  completed  this  vast 
undertaking  for  a  distance  of  about  three  or  four-and-thirty 
mijes,  the  inclination  of  the  Chiana's  bed  was  to  be  augmented 
so  as  to  carry  off  a  titrhid  mass  of  water  with  all  the  streams 
of  the  now  useless  torrents,  in  its  newly  acquired  character  of 
a  powerful  stream ;  and  then  the  province  might  be  safely  left  to 
nature  with  merely  the  common  assistance  required  from  man. 
Such  were  substantially  the  views  and  opinions  developed  by 
Fossombroni  before  the  Grand  Duke  Peter  Leopold  in  1788 
and  by  a  mandate  of  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  works  in  the  Val-di-Chiana ;  wliich,  said  that 
prince,  "require  to  be  uniformly  directed  and  regulated "  in 
order  to  obtain  the  four  following  results  :  namely,  the  raising 

♦  Stato  antico  e  modemo  della  citta  di  Arezzo,  p.  7G. 
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of  all  low  ffrouiuls  without  injiiry  to  others  ;  the  elevation  of 
the  whole  pbiin  so  as  to  acquire  an  inclination  towards  the 
Anio  almost  parallel  to  the  existing  course  of  the  Chiana,  but 
in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  ancient  one  ;  the  exclusion  frou) 
this  river,  (now  to  be  made  a  recipient  for  clear  water  alone)  of 
any  portion  of  the  turlad  streams  except  what  had  passed  tlu; 
*'Colniate;"  and  lastly  the  maintcnanre  of  {]w  Chiana  itself 
as  a  canal  until  the  alluvial  process  were  sutliciently  advanced 
to  allow  of  its  slope  being  increased  by  lowering  the  monks' 
weir,  so  as  to  render  the  river  capable  of  transporting  the 
heavy  matter  of  its  tribut^iry  waters. 

From  this  period  and  on  this  principle  the  works  were  con- 
tinued more  or  less  actively  accordin«4  to  })()]iti.Ml  events  ;  but 
a  goveniment  seven  times  changed  oHered  great  obstacles  to 
scientific  improvements,  and  it  was  not  until  the  return  of 
Ferdinand  the  Third  in  1814  that  a  permanent  local  adminis- 
tration with  considerable  powers  was  created  under  the  imm«' 
diate  direction  of  Signer  Federigo  Capei  :  new  levels  were  soon 
after  taken  by  the  Cavaliere  Alessandro  Manetti,  whose  inter- 
esting notice  and  plans  of  these  works  published  in  the  year 
1 8'>:3,  has  spread  the  knowledge  of  them  in  a  countrj^  to  the 
science  of  which  they  bear  so  honourable  a  testimony. 

The  result  of  Fossombroni's  system  is,  that  no  pei*manently 
inundated  hinds  now  remain  between  Chiusi  and  Arezzo  except 
the  lakes  of  the  former  city  and  Montepulciano,  which  are 
daily  shrinking  under  the  hand  of  man.  In  the  northern  part 
of  the  valley  the  only  impediment  to  the  reception  of  the 
uncleared  tx^rrents  into  the  Chiana  was  its  small  slope  ;  but 
this  has  been  remedied  by  the  formation  of  an  outlet  with 
sluices,  at  the  side  of  the  "  Monks'  weir,"  wliich  regulates  the 
current  and  gradually  deepens  the  bed  without  any  necessity 
for  touching  that  fabric  at  present :  and  tlie  whole  canal  as  far 
south  as  the  '*  Porto  dl  Brolio  "  has  now  taken  the  decided 
form  and  character  of  a  river,  capalde  of  carrying  off  the  muddy 


\vater3  along  a  distance  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  miles,  and 
then  casting  them  with  various  degrees  of  velocity  into  the 
Arno.     Thus  from  the  monks'  weir  tlie  Chiana  is  a  rapid  river 
with  a  slope  of  bed  superior  to  its  need,  and  therefore  with  a 
tendency  to  excavate ;  from  this  spot  to  the  Porlo  dl  Brolio, 
though  still  a  river,  the  current  is  much  less  rapid  and  just  suf- 
fun-nt  f )r  its  laboin- :  the  space  between  this  and  Valiano  can 
scarcely  be  called  a  river  but  rather  a  regulated  canal  with  a 
slight  inclination  of  its  bed,  which  being  unequal  and  shifting 
requires  constant  attention.    From  Valiano  to  Tresa  the  water- 
line  is  nearly  hori/ontal  and  tli<'  ranal  passhig  through  the 
lakes  of  Chiusi  and  Montepulciano  needs  still  more  vigilance 
than  any  other  part.     The  ancient  Via  Cassia  has  reappeared, 
and  a  new  road  now  runs  along  its  foundations  ;  but  cross- 
roads are  still  wanting  in  the  valley  and  industry  does  not 
increase  in  the  ratio  that  might  have  been  expected.     This  has 
been  attributed  in  some  degree  to  the  extreme  facility  with 
which  every  sort  of  produce  is  raised  in  this  abundant  district ; 
for  eveiy  species  of  grain  ;  wine,  fruit,  silk,  wool,  cattle,  cheese, 
and  a  variety  of  herbage  are  said  to  be  grown  there  with 
iniinitely  less  labour  than  in  any  other  part  of  Tuscany  : 
Another  reason  is  because  farmers'  dwellings,  by  a  mistaken 
system,  are  not  multiplied  with  the  increasing  mass  of  reclaimed 
land ;  hence  popidation  is  checked  and  farms  are  swelled  to  an 
inconvenient  size.     Homesteads  are  scarce,  and  new  settlers 
not  being  encouraged  by  the  preparation  of  fresh  habitations 
Jill  reclaimed  land  is  portioned  out  amongst  the  old  ;  and  farms 
urethus  increased  far  beyond  good  policy  and  sound  discretion, 
t  amilies  therefore,  instead  of  being  divided,  are  huddled  together 
under  one  common  roof  and  live  on  the  produce  of  a  single 
extensive  holding  when  on  the  contrary  each  new  married 
couple  should  have  been  established  on  an  independent  piece 
of  land.     One  consequence  of  this  is  that  different  kindreds 
bring  different  interests  views  and  passions  under  the  same 
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tent ;  and  if  strife  and  liatred  do  not  always  follow,  then   is  ai 
least  no  sort  of  discipline  or  subordination  to  the  *'  Mo 
or  chief  of  the  household,  as  in  other  parts  of  Tuscany, 
takes  his  own  course  and  follows  up  his  own  particular  ^''^ 
and  interests,  and  the  farming  is  slighted  even  in  the  d    i»     ' 
a  numerous  population:    the   cattle  arc  suffered  to   |  isn 
unheeded ;  the  spade  husbandly,  which  acc(»rding  to  the  i'liSi 
mode  should  take  place  eveiy  third  year,  is  omitted,  a       ti 
young  people  grow  up  with  idle  habits  and  ignorant  of  fi  -iiing. 
If  therefore  these  farms  were  increiised  in  rent  and  nu  .  ^ 
and  consequently  diminished  in  size,  idleness  would  be  dis- 
couraged, industrious  habits  spread,  and  the  Val-di-Chiana  even 
with  its  inferior  mode  of  farming  become  the  garden  of  Tuscany*. 
The  hydraulic  works  of  this  valley  possess  a  singular  and 
interesting  faculty  not  often  accompanying  human  undertakings 
in  their  imitation  of  nature  ;  for  by  a  single  application  of  her 
powerful  aj)paratus  they  have  directly  produced  no  less  than 
live  distinct  results  :  namely,  the  desiccation  of  a  vast  extended 
marsh  ;  the  formation  of  a  new  soil ;  the  elevation  of  a  whole 
province  with  a  double  artificial  slope  wliich  for  many  miles 
has  enlarged  the  base  of  two  chains  of  hills,  and  the  absolute 
re-creating  of  a  considerable  river  with  a  current  in  direct 
opposition  to  its  ancient  course  !     Add  to  these  the  direct  and 
indirect  action  on  industr}',  agriculture,  and  commerce,  and 
the  vast  augmentation  of  human  health  and  happiness,  and 
then  let  us  reverence  the  name  of  science  and  give  due  honour 
to  her  sons  !    When  we  reilect  too  that  all  these  great  changes 
were  produced  by  partial,  unconnected,  and  impeded  labouat  ^ 
little  more  than  two  centuries  and  that  they  might  have  been  done 
in  a  fourth  of  that  time,  can  we  refuse  credence  to  the  silent  but 
etenial  working  of  the  vast  geological  revolutions  of  this  planet? 
For  nature  never  wearies,  and  time  to  her  is  inexhaustible ! 

*    **  Mcmoria  del    Sijrnore   Giovanni     E<cononiica  <li  Fircnze."     Also  "  Me- 
NerijPrescdcntedcllaRcalc  Accadcmia     moria  del  Cauonico  Zucchini."    MSS. 


That  great  tract  of  countiy  which  has  been  already  so  often 
mentioned  under  the  name  of  Marcmma  was,  like  the  Val-di- 
Chiana,  full  of  health  and  agriculture  under  the  Etruscans  ; 
it  declined  with  the  llomans,  suffered  greatly  from  the  preda- 
toiy  descents  of  the  Saracens,  and  even  in  the  early  ages  of 
Senese  dominion  its  prosperity  was  not  totally  destroyed.  Forty 
or  fifty  decayed  tomis  along  witli  many  other  evidences  of  a 
nourishing  condition  still  attest  its  former  importiince,  and  the 
ruins  of  ancient  cities  in  all  directions  afford  ample  scope  for 
meditation  on  the  fall  of  empires  and  its  effect  even  on  the 
face  of  nature  and  the  surface  of  the  globe  itself.     The  once 
opulent  and  powerful  ^'cUllonia,  or  some  other  great  city,  still 
exhibits  its  supposed  remains  near  the  modern  INIassa  while  the 
latter  preserves  the  memory  of  its  ancient  namesake  * :  the  once 
bustUng  and  industrious  Populonia  yet  stands  on  its  sea-girt 
promontory,  but  dwindled  to  a  mere  hamlet,  the  pigmy  centre 
of  a  giant  inclosure ;  the  lonely  beauty  of  its  romantic  port 
is  no  longer  startled  by  the  shouts  of  commercial  industry 
nor  dimmed  by  the  smoky  volumes  of  the  YAhau  foundries  : 
llosselle's  massive  walls,  like  huge  grey  rocks,  loom  through  the 
fresh  covering  of  luxuriant  nature  ;  the  Uml)ro  is  still  echoed 
ill  its  modern  namcf;  Caletra  has  crumbled  away  ;  but  Satuniia 
is  )et  m  ruined  existence  :  under  the  name  of  Ansidonia  the 
wails  of  Cossa  exhibit  all  the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  ancient 
polygonal  masonry  ;  old  wasted  ramparts  in  the  plain  below  tell 
of  another  and  an  older  people ;  I  and  the  more  modem  remains 
of  lloman  luxury  are  there  bathed  by  the  same  blue  sea  that 
are  ce  reflected  their  antique  splendour !    The  cyclopean  founda- 
tions of  Orbit ello  suggest  the  idea  of  Suh-Cossa,  and  in  the 
appellations  of  Port  Hercules  and  Talamone  still  glimmers  the 

*  ^lassa  Vetcrncnsis.  of  some  extensive  city,  and  said  by  the 

f  Ombronc.  peasantry  to  extend  a  long  way  round  : 

:J:  Under  Ansidonia  the  author  and  a  an  ancient  town  perhaps  of  which  /  r;- 

friend  traced   weathcr-wom   AvalU   of  sidonia  might  have  originally  been  the 

polygonal  architecture  apparently  those  citadel  I 
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memory  of  another  age  and  nation :  "  Suana  '*  is  recogni  < 
the  modem  Soyana  ;  the  *'  Forum  Aurclii  "  is  now  sougin 
in  vain,  and  the  Prelian  lake  has  slinink  to  a  swampy  res 
of  deadly  exhalations.  San  Stefaiio,  roil  Ercole,  Tala 
Orbitello,  and  the  more  distant  Populonia  were  the  o. 
of  commerce,  and  its  abundant  harvests  often  suppliec^ 
extravagance  of  Rome.  All  is  now  altered.  Decayed 
deserted  cities,  a  scanty  sickly  race,  a  barren  wilderness 
wide- watered  tracts  of  pestilence,  are  the  sole  memoriai 
former  prosperity  and  nuignificence ;  nature  alone  remains  ii 
her  loveliness  !  The  first  sudden  change  from  this  llorid  sUite 
was  in  the  year  Oo5  when  the  Saracens  after  following  up  Tiieir 
conquests  in  Sicily  and  Corsica,  an  utterly  ruining  Genoa, 
pounced  fearfully  on  the  defenceless  Maremma  carrying  sla  ' .  "i- 
ter  and  desolation  in  their  course  :  every  soul  that  could  es« 
crowded  to  Siena  and  other  more  inland  places  which  prof 
by  the  intlux,  but  the  land  of  tlieir  forefathers  never  recovt  t<1 
from  the  shock.  The  whole  population  of  Uosellc,  which  u  rii 
then  had  flourished,  fled  v  ^v  crowded  by 

the  destruction  of  Populoniu  uu'l  wns  tin*  oca*  '^f  a  now 
and  more  extensive  circumvallatiw.,  M.iii  M  iuf^rf  -ng  p*-^*.- 
perity  of  that  city.     But  while  tlv  ^ssing   * 

the  coast  swarms  of  wild  Ilimgarians  uiiihica  tl,        limd  y: 
vinces  with  similar  destruction,  and  the  ancient  i  :tnisoan  Vol 
terra  amongst  many  other  places  fell  under  their  fury  :  so  tli  - 
more  mischief  was  done  in  the  short  excursions  of  these  t> 
predaceous  nations  than  by  all  the  others  that  had  attacl '  t 
and  possessed  Italy  for  the  three  foregoing  centuries  --.  Gross.*. o 
the  present  capital  of  this  district  seems  either  to  have  esca^  .d 
the  common  lot  or  to  have  risen  out  of  the  common  calamiy 
for  in  1154  it  was  a  respectable  republic  and  an  ally  of  Si«.fia. 
with  a  population  in  the  next  centur}'  of  nearly  eight  thou:^.'  I 

♦    Muratori,   Annali,  Anno    935. —     23. — Leonardo  Arctino,StoriaFi' 
Malavolti,  Storia  di  Siena,  pp.  22  and     tina. 


^ouls  ^^    In  the  year  12'24  it  was  taken  by  the  Senose  but  was 
al»le  to  meet  them  witli  an  army  of  three  thousand  men  while 
the  whole  permanent  population  at  this  moment  hardly  amounts 
to  five  hundred  souls  f.     The   siege  and   capitulation   took 
place  in  August  and   September,  yet  no   imusual  moitahty 
or  even  sickness  is  noticed,  whereas  now  during  those  months 
no  army  could  remain  encamped  outside  the  Wfxlls  and  live  :. 
Intestine  quarrels  and  bad  government  soon  deteriorated  the 
condition  of  Grosseto   and   its  district,   and  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  thirteenth  century  it  began  with  the  rest 
of  the  province  to  decline  ;  a  succession  of  intenial  wars  and 
foreign  invasions  contniued  the  decay,  yet  in  1Q59  the  people 
were  still  vigorous  bold     .,.-  enterprising,  and  gave  Siena  much 
trouble  in  maintaining  her  ascendancy :  revolts  were  frequently 
and  stoutly  renewed  by  the  citizens  until  the  latter  end  of  the 
fourteenth  centurj-,  when  their  strength  began  to  give  way  under 
the  superior  pressure  of  the  Senese  republic.     Massa  retained 
its  power  and  independence  until  the  middle  of  the  same  cen- 
tury when  it  also  submitted  to  the  Senese,  who  marched  rapidly 
from  conquest  to  conquest,  but  with  an  impolitic  destruction  of 
free^^om,  f.    the  new  sul»jects  were  not  admitted  to  all  the  pri- 
'  leges  of    'le  dominant  city ;  they  were  considered  as  mere 
vassals  wh      night  expect  nothing  except  civil  protection  and 
that  of  a  veiy  questionable  sort,  in  exchange  for  their  public 
service  and  contributions.     In  the  fifteenth  century  the  Ma- 
remma still  showed  symptoms  of  vigour,  but  when  the  ambition 
»'f  Charies  the  Fifth  witliered  these  plains  in  its  sweep  to  higher 
flights  the  last  remnant  of  their  Uberties  shrivelled  up  and 


*  Esanie  del  Esanic  di  tin  libro  sopra 
la  Maronima,  p.  20.  {Firenze,  1775.) 
t  Four  hundred  and  eighty ;  but  the 
population  in  the  healthy*  season  is 
at)out^  two  thousand  four  hundred, 
(1R3G)  and  increasing,  yet  variable 
aecording  to  the  degree  of  sickness. 

VOL.  VI. 


On  the  statistics  of  Tuscany  sec  the 
Conte  L.  Serristori's  laborious  and  in- 
teresting work  ''Statistica  cC/talia." 
(Qidnta  Dispema,  Grranducato  di 
Toscana.)  Firenze,  1837. 
X  Malavolti,  Storia,  p.  50. 
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prosperity  with  it,  but  tlie  cunning  aggrandizing  policy  of  Cosimo 
the  First  was  that  which  principally  destroyed  all  remaining 
spirit,  and  with  the  acts  of  his  successors  completed  the  ruin  of 
the  Maremma. 

in  the  year  157vi  this  prince  iii*st  turned  his  mind  to  repair 
the  evils  of  civil  war,  and  commissioned  Francesco  Uasi  of 
Arezzo  to  examine  into  and  furnish  a  report  on  the  condition  of 
thecountiy:  from  his  narrative  it  a})pears  that  '' Mal\iria '' 
was  making  rapid  progress  in  consequence  of  neglected  drains 
canals  and  marshes ;  but  Cosimo  seems  to  have  done  little  or 
nothing  in  the  application  of  physical  remedies,  and  worse  than 
nothing  by  his  erroneous  views  and  absurd  legislation  on  agri- 
culture and  all  other  subjects  of  })olitical  economy.  lie  and  liis 
race  were  styled  Grand  Dukes  of  Tuscany,  but  Siena  appears 
only  to  have  been  comprised  in  the  titlt>  not  the  duties  of  that 
sovereignty  :  scientific  examinations,  ollicial  visits,  commissions 
laws,  tolls  taxes,  and  unstable  regulations  were  poured  upon 
this  province  in  a  constiuit  but  ever-shifting  stream  by  the 
Medician  princes  ;  all  useless,  on  fallacious  principles  of  goveni- 
ment,  with  false  and  selfish  notions  of  trade,  and  erroneous 
views  of  Florentine  ascendancy ;  all  executed  with  exclusive 
attention  to  private  gain,  not  public  good,  even  if  the  prince's 
motives  by  chance  happened  to  be  commendable.  A  want  of 
honesty  in  every  department  was  in  fact  one  fruitful  source  of 
mischief,  and  taxation  invariably  passed  through  the  hands  of 
men  who  oppressed  the  people  by  enriching  themselves  while 
they  gave  the  refuse  to  government.  The  whole  province  was 
wasting  away,  and  commerce,  industry,  agriculture,  health, 
intellect,  human  life,  nay  even  the  very  air  itself;  all  felt  the 
influence  of  political  turpitude,  and  sickened  and  withered 
under  it. 

This  and  what  has  been  before  related  of  the  Maremma  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  effect  of  bad  air,  deadly  as  it  is, 
was  still  exceeded  by  the  more  deadly  poison  of  bad  goveni- 


rnent,  and  even  derived,  if  not  its  origin  at  least  its  nourish- 
ment from  this  cause.  That  the  marsh  miasma  was  in  a  great 
measure  both  cause  and  effect  of  wretchedness  in  the  ^laremma 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  by  anyone  conversant  with  its  history, 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  pestilence  was  scarcely 
known  there  under  the  Etrurians  :  it  does  not  even  seem  to  have 
appeared  until  the  Iloman  colonists  had  accumulated  more 
land  than  they  could  keep  in  order  at  a  time  when  conquest 
and  other  causes  had  diminished  tlie  rural  population  and  sub- 
stituted a  race  of  soldiers  in  their  stead;  wherefore  moral  rather 
than  physical  causes  would  seem  to  be  the  chief  sources  of  its 
malignancy. 

The  stajj^nant  lake  or  marsh  of  "  Caul i//l lone  dilla  Vcacain  "* 
is  from  its  mingled  salt  and  fresh  waters  the  focus  of  disease 
and  death  to  (irosseto  and  all  llic  neiglibouring  country:  it 
commences  at  the  former  town,  twelve  miles  west  of  Grosseto, 
and  is  about  ten  miles  long  with  a  lireadth  of  from  two  to  eight 
at  its  least  and  greatest  indentations,  and  a  superficial  contents 
of  thirty-three  square  miles.  The  Bruna  a  stream  of  some 
volume  which  descends  from  the  little  romantic  lake  of  ''Accesa  " 
near  ''Massa  Marittinia,''  after  a  course  of  seventeen  or  eighteen 
miles  falls  into  this  swamp,  and  working  its  way  with  difficulty 
through  forests  of  luxuriant  reeds,  joins  the  sea  at  Castiglione 
by  the  "  Fumara'  a  short  artificial  canal  with  regulating  sluices. 
Near  the  centre  of  this  marsh  is  a  small  lake  of  fresh  water 
called  the  "  Mtloria  "  with  a  branch  named  the  "  Melorino  " 
close  to  which  shoots  out  a  spit  of  high  ground  denominated 
the  '*  Badlola  "  formerly  an  island,  on  which  in  ancient  times 
the  notorious  Clodius  is  supposed  to  have  built  his  villa. 

The  north-west  boundary  of  this  marsh  is  a  range  of  hills 
already  described  as  running  inland  from  Castiglione  della 
Pescaia,  and  a  broad  tract  of  pine  woods  under  the  common 
appellation  of  "  Pineto  "  shuts  out  its  southern  confines  from 

*  Tlic  "  Lacus  P tills  or  Prelim "'  of  the  Romans,  but  then  a  gulph  of  the  se.a. 
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the  sen  Ity  au  accumulation  of  sandy  ridges  culled  the  "  Tom- 
bolo.''  The  vast  and  sickly  plain  of  (irosscto  which  extends 
nearly  twenty  miles,  from  the  river  Otnhrone  to  the  skirts  of  a 
mountain  called  Sttsa^o  Forte,  clings  tightly  round  it  in  every 
•juaiter.  This  is  the  great  magazine  of  fever  ;  hut  there  are,  or 
rather  were,  other  swamps  in  various  parts  of  the  Maremma,  and 
the  neglected  canals  ai)d  drains,  the  wood-entangled  pools  in  forest 
land,  with  neither  course  nor  ventilation,  besides  the  half-marshy 
condition  of  many  places  still  susceptible  of  culture,  all  com- 
bined to  destroy  the  sources  of  life  in  that  unhappy  country. 
Although  the  rivers  **  Brnna  "  and  "  Sovata  "  are  the  principal 
feeders  of  this  mai*sh  yet  many  smaller  streams  contribute  to 
its  watei*s,  while  the  ( )mbr(>ne,  with  a  full  current  and  navigable 
for  a  considerable  distance,  winds  its  way  in  successive  reaches 
until  within  a  mile  of  (irosseto,  where,  shunning  the  deadly 
swamp,  it  Hows  calmly  to  the  sea. 

The  sluices  of  Castiglione  were  generally  closed  in  May  to 
keep  a  full  lake  during  summer,  but  commonly  with  bad  effects; 
for  the  snijiller  tributaries  soon  ceased  llowing,  and  even  the 
IJruna,  in  that  season  a  mere  thread,  assisted  putrefaction  with- 
out compensating  for  the  evaporation  which  even  in  early 
spring  produces  noctunial  chills  almost  equal  to  the  cold  of 
winter,  and  is  a  fertile  source  of  illness.  In  summer  the  bed 
of  this  swamp  became  a  manufactory  of  death,  and  its  working 
was  assisted  by  the  decay  of  millions  of  aijuatic  insects  reptiles 
and  other  portions  of  animal  matter,  especiidly  small  fish  sud- 
denly deprived  of  life  by  heat  and  drought ;  all  of  which  added 
their  cormption  to  the  floating  poison  of  the  atmosphere.  But 
the  most  powerful  cause  of  "  Mul  \iria''  is  in  this  country  gene- 
rally believed  to  be  the  decay  of  vegetable  matter ;  not  of  ever}^ 
aquatic  plant,  but  of  the  various  species  of  the  "(7/t/«m,"  especi- 
ally the  '' Chura: vuhjarh  hispida" ^hich  abounds  in  the  Tuscan 
marshes:  it  has  slender  jointed  vertical  branches  teniiinating  in 
what  can  scarcely  be  called  leaves  which  like  the  stem  are  hard  and 


fmitile,  or  occasionally  flexible,  and  both  opaque  and  transparent 
according  to  the  species :  it  is  interesting  also  from  a  curious 
circulation  of  ^mall  globules  between  joint  and  joint  wliich  has 
occupied  the  attention  of  naturalists,  amongst  others  Professor 
Paul  Savi  of  Pisa,  who  has  publislied  the  result  of  a  series  of 
cx]»crimonts  made  l)y  him  at  the  (u'and  Duke's  desire  which 
though  not  generally  received  as  conclusive  are  nevertheless 
extremely  interesting. 

When"^  heat  begins  to  dry  the  swamps,  a  particularly  foetid 
odour  is  disengaged  and   called   by  the   natives   ^^Puzzo   di 
l\tdule''  or  marsh-stink,  which  is  described  as  being  totiilly 
dilTerent  from  any  other  smell  and  considered  to  be  tlie  nn- 
mediate  occasion  Of  miasmata  in  this  once  healthy  and  still 
fertile  district,  where  as  it  is  said  "  no  smile  is  smi  ground  the 
crinUc  of  the  nvw-hom  b(d>r,  nor  is  the  mice  of  iretjnnn  heard 
v'ithin   the  ehimlHr  of  the  dijiuii   numr     One  of  the  most 
remarkable  qualities  peculiar  to  the  Chinra  is  the   offensive 
and  sickening  odour   it  exhales,  known  in    Tuscany  by  the 
name  of  '' Putcro  :'  it  is  asserted  that  any  person  who  has 
smelt  them  both  will  at  once  acknowledge  its  identity  with  the 
•'  Vuzzo  di  Paduler     The  cause  of  this  formed  the  principal 
subject  of  Professor  Savi's  investigations,  and  their  result  the 
discoveiy  of  an  extremely  volatile  substance  scarcely  soluble  in 
water  or  for  the  most  part  held  in  suspension  by  it ;  very 
slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  perfectly  so  in  the  volatile  and 
lixed  oils  ;  in  greasy  substances,  and  in  ether ;  it  is  also  soluble 
and  saponaceous  mixed  with  alkalis  ;  can  be  obtained  united 
with  water  by  distillation,  and  afterwards  be  separated  with 
ether:  it  hasa  strong  smell,  similar  to  that  proceeding  from 
half-dried  marshes ;  it  confuses  the  brain,  produces  headache 
and  nausea,  has  a  sharp  caustic  and  disgusting  taste,  and  when 
applied  to  the  skin  creates  a  disagreeable  itching  which  lasts  a 
long  time.     This  substance  was  distinguished  by  a  new  and 
particular    name    derived    from    the   vulgar    appellation    of 
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"  Patent  and  called  -  Puterinar  The  various  species  of  Chiara 
are  to  be  fuiiiid  in  every  marsh  of  the  Maremma  where  the 
I)Oisonou3  effluvia  are  exhaled  ;  but  where  the  water  is  deep 
and  the  plant  conse(piently  submerged,  the  odour  is  not  per- 
ceived because  it  probably  remains  biLspended  in  the  water  • 
!"■  instance  the  Lake  of  Bientina  near  I'isa  although  full  of 
this   plant   is  perfectly  free   from    smell ;  but   whe°n  all  the 
a.iuatic  plants  are  exposed  to  the  summer  heat  the  miiismata 
are  most  abundant.     W'hen  but  little  water  is  in  the  marshes 
and  the  Chiara  with  other  weeds  whicli  mat  the  bottom  are 
barely  covered,  although  the  water  be  putrid  and  its  suria.e 
spread   with   an  iris-coloured   film,    the  genuine   "  puzzo   di 
padule  •'  IS  not  distinguished ;  and  it  was  either  found  by  expe- 
riment or  supposed,  that  this  pellicle  |>revented  the  volatiliza- 
tion of  the  -  puterina  "  although  the  si.h.]]  ,>f  the  water  might 
still  be  very  sensible.  It  is  a  common  remark  that  the  marshes 
are  only  poisonous   when  dry,    and    the    first    heavy   fall    of 
autumn  rain  always  restores  health  to  the  infected  districts  ;  but 
the  humi..hty  taken  up  during  the  day  by  evaporation  falling  about 
sunset  m  chill  nocturnal  dews  throughout  tlie  summer,  creates 
a  sensation  of  c(dd  so  sudden  and  penetrating  as  always  to  con- 
stitute one  great  cause  of  sickness.     Jf  however  the  instanta- 
neous and  violent  check  to  perspiration  were  not  in  itself  a  suf- 
ficient source  of  illness,  the  -  puterina"'  inhaled  with  the  con- 
densing atmosphere,  and  received  outwardly  on  the  relaxed 
and  heated  frame  might  sufficiently  account  for  such  effects ; 
lor  it   was  proved  by   experiment  that  this  substance  when 
raised  in  aqueous  vapour  was  found  still  united  with  it  if  the 
latter  were  precipated  in  a  liquid   state.     The   Chiara  thrives 
in  water  sufficiently  salt  to  kill  all  other  froli  water  plants,  but 
not  in  pure  sea-water,  and  this  strengthens  the  general  opmion 
tliat  mixed  water  marshes  are  most  baneful,  as  tlie  plant  has 
in  these  a  clearer  field  to  flourish  and  propagate  its  species:  be- 
sides when  Professor  Savi  placed  it  hi  a  mixture  of  salt  and  fresh 


svater  it  putrefied  more  rapidly  and  disengaged  the  "  puterina  ' 
more  copiouslv  than  in  fresh  water  alone.  Similar  and  simul- 
taneous experiments  were  made  with  other  aquatic  Maremma 
plants  but  none  of  them  emitted  the  smell  of  "puterina  "  and 
at\he  same  moment  that  the  Chiara  evolved  its  most  disgusting 
stench  they  on  the  contrary  retained  their  pristine  odour. 

If  all  the  exhalations  were  confined  to  the  atmosphere  imme- 
diately  above  the  swamps,  the  eflect  would  be  comparatively 
liannless  ;  but  every  wind  that  blows  between  west  and  south- 
east carries  them  to  a  distance  of  many  miles  and  to  considerable 
heights  on  the  intervening  hills,  where  fever  is  said  always  to 
make  its  appearance,  in  both  the  putrid  and  intermittent  form, 
at  the  precise  moment  when  any  of  these  winds  sweep  over  the 
marsh :  this  too  is  a  common  observation  throughout  all  other 
marshy  districts  of  the  province.    From  researches  made  on  the 
spot,  there  would  appear  to  be  two  distinct  causes  for  maremma 
fevers;  one  the  common  effect  of  miasmata,  or  ^^  Cattivanit' 
as  the'  Italians  generally  call  it ;  the  other  a  consequence  of 
suddenly  checked  perspiration  by  the  excessive  chill  of  the  night 
air  which  commences  immediately  after  sun-set ;  a  cold  descnbed 
as  more  like  January  than  July.     The  peasants,  bathed  with 
perspiration,  repose  themselves  about  noon  under  the  doubtful 
shade  of  some  stunted  tree  where  if  the  sun  catch  them  dormant 
certain  fever  is  the  consequence  :  if  they  escape,  worn  out  and 
heated  with  work,  they  ascend  to  their  dwellings  on  the  steep 
hills  and  should  they  not  already  have  been  struck  by  the 
evening  cold  in  the  plain  are  probably  caught  on  the  summit 
by  a  sharp  cutting  blast  or  the  colder  night  dew,  and  fever 
surely  follows  *.     Of  the  ancient  healthy  condition  of  the  Cas- 
ti-lione  marsh  and  its  communication  with  the  sea  there  is  no 
doubt;  because  independent  of  the  existence  of  old  charts  and  other 

•  The  author  cvpcricnced  this  very  of  fever  in  ascending  from  the  plain  of 

seJsiblv  and   sha^ly,  even  in   April,  Grosseto  to  the  top  of  the  hil  on  >vh.ch 

af^e  a  hot  dav's  excukion  to  the  ruins  Rocca  Tederigh.  I9  situated  the  effects 

of  Roselle  and  afterwards  by  an  attack  of  which  were  not  easdy  shaken  off. 
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proofs,  Cicero  in  bis  celebrated  oration  for  Milo,  in  alkisiou  to 
Clodius  says  "  Is  be  not  tbe  same  ^^•lK)  wben  be  could  not  pre- 
'•  vail  onTitus  Pacavius  to  sell  bim  au  island  in  tbe  PrelianLake 
"  nnmediately  carried  over  in  boats  a  mass  of  building  materials 
•'  and  lime  and  mortar  and  smid  ;  and  in  tbe  very  i\ice  of  tbe 
-ONvner  wbo  was  looking  on  from  tbe  sbore  did  not  besitate  to 
*'  budd  a  bouse  for  bimself  on  tbe  property  of  anotber  ?"     Tbis 
island,  now  supposed  identical  witb  JJadaiola,  stiU  retains  tbe 
vastiges  of  an  ancient  abbey  believed  to  bave  been  erected  on 
tbe  foundations  of  tbe  Clodian  Villa  and  tberefore  contnmes  tbe 
proof  of  Its  salubrity  down  to  a  mucb  more  recent  period,  for 
none  now  dare  to  pitcb  tbeir  tents  in  tbis  cemeteiy,  and  cburcb- 
men  were  never  blind  to  tbeir  own  gdod.     Ximeres  believed 
tbat  tbe  rum  of  tbis  lake  originated  in  tbe  construction  of  a 
-Pesccua''  or  weir  across  tlie  -Fmnanr'  in  tbe  davs  of  tbe 
Senese  republic,  from  wbicb  be,  perbai.s  erroneously^  inferred 
tbat  tbe  town  of  Castiglione  took  its  present  appellation  :  but 
tbere  are  sufficient  natural  causes  for  tbe  miscbief :  yet  tbis 
work,  by  damming  up  tbe  waters  and  cuttnig  off  all  communi- 
cation witb  tbe  sea,  caused  a  greater  expansion  of  marsb,  tbe 
more  rapid  sboaling  of  its  bed.  and  an  increfised  aquatic  vege- 
tation witb  augmented  pestilence.     Tbe  people  of  Grosseto  and 
Castiglione  consecpiently  petitioned  Ferdinand  tbe   First  to 
demobsb  tbe  Pcscala,  witb  wbicb  be  complied,  and  at  tbe  same 
time  ordered  a  drain  called  tbe  Fosso  mwvo  to  be  excavated  in 
1501  ;  but  tbis  was  purposely  impeded  by  tbose  interested  in 
tbe  lake  tisberies,  and  it  was  not  untill  l(r.>li,  after  tbeir  rents 
had  been  expressly  lowered  by  government,  tbat  tbe  canal  could 
be  maintained  in  an  efficient  state.     In  1 0 1  U  navigable  canal 
^vltb  an  embankment  against  tbe  floods  of  tbe  Ombrone  was 
ni^ide  from  tbe  above  cut  to  tbe  vicinity  of  Grosseto  but  witbout 
effect ;  indeed  it  went  so  completely  to  ruin  tbat  Ximenes  could 
discover  no  trace  of  it  in  1705;   and  a  similar  attempt  by 
Cbiaccben  in  1004  bad  little  better  success,  tbougb  its  remains 


were  found,  and  tbe  canal  in  some  degree  restored  early  in  tbe 
ei'^bteentb  centuiy.  In  10:]<)  four  openings  were  made  in  tbe 
dam  under  Castiglione  to  allow  of  a  free  egress  for  tbe  waters, 
and  twelve  years  after,  tbe  lisbing  of  tbe  lake  was  farmed  out 
at  a  diniimislied  rent  in  bopes  of  saving  tbe  works  from  wilful 
damage  by  tbe  lisbermen,  but  apparently  witbout  success,  as 
tbe  inbabitants  of  Grosseto  were  still  complaining  in  1044  of 
increasing  evils,  more  especially  tbe  tilling  up  of  tbe  port 
(.f  Castiglione  della  Pescaia,  and  even  of  injuries  done  to  tbe 
tisliery  itself  by  tbese  trespassers. 

Tbe  immediate  construction  of  a  stone  fabric  witb  six  sluices 
by  order  of  Ferdinand  tbe  Second  bad  no  etlect  in  counter- 
acting^ tbem  any  mon'  tban  tbe  annual  visits  of  Grosseto  func- 
tionaries ;  so  that  tbe  evil  increased  and  continued  augmenting 
up  to  Leopold's  day  in  despite  of  eveiy  popular  complaint  and 
dissatisfaction.    But  as  tbe  territories  of  Pisa  and  Legliom  were 
once  in  a  similar  state  and  yet  by  tbe  care  of  tbe  Medici  were 
entirely  restored,  tbe   Grand   Duke   saw  no  insurmountable 
difficulties  to  tbe  production  of  similar  effects  in  tbe  lower 
province  of  Siena :  wbereforc  to  reclaim  as  mucb  as  possible  of 
tbe  marsbes ;  to  place  all  tbe  rivers  and  ancient  drains  in  a 
state  of  useful  action,  and  keep  tbem  so ;  to  promote  tbe  con- 
struction of  dwellings  and  tbe  colonization  of  tbe  country, 
became  bis  primary  objects.     Tbe  swampy  lakes  of  Bientino 
and  Fuceccbio ;  tbe  wet  grounds  under  Asciano ;  tbe  low  plain 
between  tbe  Arno  and  Sercbio,  and  between  tbe  former  and  tbe 
bigb  grounds  of  Legborn,  bad  all  been  reduced  by  tbe  pro- 
ceeding dynasty  to  a  state  of  comparative  salubrity,  and  water 
was  carried  to  Pisa  over  a  fine  arched  aqueduct  of  nearly  four 
miles  in  length  from  tbe  distant  springs  of  Asciano.     All  this 
district  had  in  fact  been  re-created,  and  it  was  not  thought 
unreasonable  to  expect  a  similar  result  in  tbe  Maremma  where 
tbe  soil  was  reckoned  more  fertile  and  tbe  ancient  state  of 
prosperity  appeared  to  have  been  greater:    tbe  hills,  where 
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olives  still  grow  wild  in  all  directions,  were  also  better  adapted 
to  their  culture  and  that  of  the  vine,  than  those  of  the  former 
province ;  and  with  the  exception  of  the  lake  of  Castiglioue 
and  perhaps  the  swamps  of  Scarlino,  the  rest  of  the  Maremma 
was  generally  more  elevated  tlian  the  Pisan  territory,  and  there- 
fore more  capable  of  desiccation  at  a  less  expense :    besides 
this  the  Maremma  abounded  in  minerals  and  woodland,  and 
was  in  all  respects  a  district  for  agriculture  and  commercial 
enterprise.     In  the  winter  when  the  country  is  healthy,  multi- 
tudes of  labourers  and  herdsmen  descend  from  the  Casentino 
hills,  the  mouutahi  of  Pistoia,  IWma,  :\lodena,  and  even  Piome 
and  Naples,  to  bum  charcoal,  cut  drains  and  timber,  and  gain 
their  livelihood  by  ever}-  species  of  industry'.    The  day-labourers 
remain  at  an  augmenting  rate  of  wages  until  May,  which  warns 
them  to  depart,  and  those  who  are  bold  enough  to  tarry  until 
the  wheat  harvest  in  June  are  paid  enormously,  but  seldom 
return  unscathed  to  their  fomilies.     With  these  almost  all  the 
other  inhabitants  fly,  and  Grosseto,  never  veiy  populous,  then 
exhibits  only  closed  houses  and  silent  streets,  a  dismal  and 
desolate  abode :    of  the  few  that  from  necessity  remain,  the 
majority  rarely  escapes  sickness,  and  if  still  alive  they  crawl 
forth  in  the  followhig  winter  the  mere  shadows  of  what  their 
friends  had  left  them  !    It  was  formerly  rare  to  see  a  Maremma 
family,  of  those   working  in  the   plain,  arrive  at  the   tliird 
generation,  and  even  the  strangers  that  lied  before  the  sun, 
always  carried  back  with  them  many  sick  and  helpless  who 
had  arrived  in  the  vigour  of  youthful  activity  !   The  restoration 
therefore  of  this  country  to  a  sound  state  was  not  alone  in- 
teresting to  Tuscany  but  to  half  the  Italian  Peninsula. 

The  plain  of  (irosseto  is  intersected  in  many  directions 
by  natural  and  artificial  drains  from  the  surrounding  hills,  so 
that  a  great  body  of  water  often  accumulated  in  the  marsh 
and  did  more  permanent  injury-  than  the  tremendous  floods 
which    occasionally   bui-st   through   the   Ombrone's   embank- 


ments  and  streamed  over  all  the  plain.     Most  of  the  ancient 
channels   destined   to   cany    off    the   waters    of  the    upper 
couutr}'  were  choked  both  above  and  below  the  city  of  Gros- 
seto :  those  called  the  "  3/o//^^"  '' MoUettar  and  "  Sa/tca  " 
were  cut  or  improved  for  this  purpose  in  the  higher  parts, 
and  the  ''Martello,''  "  San  Giovannr  and  "  Tanaw  "  below  : 
the  wild  herds  driven  to  pasture  trampled  down  their  banks 
and   encumbered   them;    neglect   and   indolence   lent   their 
passive  aid,  and  frequent  floodiiigs  of  the  Ombrone  filled  the 
beds  with  successive  strata  of  alluvion.     The  most  fomidable 
enemy  to  improvement  in  the  Maremma  was  this  river  ?7/- 
undcrstood,  but  its  greatest  friend  when  properly  managed  ; 
and  to  restrain  it  was  a  difficult  operation  in  the  opmion  of 
must  scientific  people  of  those  days.     Periodically  sweepiiig 
down  in  a  rapid  course  of  neariy  a  hundred  miles,  charged  with 
the  variety  of  every  soil  between  the  Chianti  mountains  and 
the  plain  of  Grosseto,  and  swelled  by  the  sulphureous  streams 
of  the  '♦  Mene''  and  "  Farma  ;"  by  the  waters  of  the  ^^Arbia;' 
the  "  Orcia  "  and  several  torrents,  the  Ombrone  breaks  wildly 
through  all  restraints  and  dashes  over  its  banks  with  such 
impetuosity  as  only  exhausts  its  fury  on  the  flatness  of  an 
unresisting  plain,  where  even  in  its  most  languid  state  the 
mischief  still  kept  working,  under  a  tranquil  surfoee.     The 
drains  were  tilled,  the  canals  shoaled  and  damaged  in  their 
banks,  the  marsh  swollen  to  a  wide-spreading  lake,  tillage 
ruined,  cattle  drowned,   the  fishery  injured,  and  pestilence 
increased ;  while  lands  were  left  uncultivated  from  the  uncer- 
taintv  of  gathering  in  the  harvest.    In  one  flood  alone  the  bed 
of  the  navigable  canal  was  elevated  from  five  to  six  inches  and 
twelve  thousand  head  of  small  cattle  utteriy  swept  away  ;  the 
bodies  of  the  larger  animals  were  obliged  to  be  burned  where 
they  lay  in  order  to  prevent  infection,  and  the  ground  on  which 
theV  had  been  pasturing  remained  useless  for  the  year.     It 
was  to  avoid  such  visitations  that  Ximenes  proposed  to  embank 
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the  right  sidi'  oi'  the  river  and  make  use  of  its  waters  to  (ill  up 
lower  grounds  ami  partially  improve  the  soil  l»y   "Colmata:" 
JLs  the  Omhroue  had  ah-oa<ly  heen  emhaukod  in  ancient  times 
foundations  still  remained  to  recommence  upon,  it  therefore 
made  one  of  the  (Irst  measures  of  Leopold's  reign  and  was  com- 
pleted in  1  TlWi,  with  comparatively  successful  results  ata  trillin«» 
expense.     'I'lie  possibility  of  reylaiming  this  marsh  hy  means 
of  "  <  'olmatu  "  had  not  escaped  the  penetration  of  Caittw,nllu,a, 
llartolotti.  OonfioUl,  and  Petnu-rini  in  the  time  of  Ferdinand 
the  Second  :  hut  the  expense  of  turning  the  ( >ml.rone  alarmed 
them,  and  it  was  left  to  more  fortunate  times.     The  canal  of 
"  Moll,,  "  ruiming  from  the  two  small  lakes  ''  Bnnanlo  "  and 
"  Lwinaioln  "  north-east  of  (irosseto,  after  a  tortuous  course  of 
about  live  miles  in  whi<li  it  is  joined  l)y  the  '' MoUctta  "  and 
**  SaVun :  '•  the  latter  impregnated  witli  the  sulphurous  waters 
of  the  ancient   Iloman   baths  of  Ko^rl!.-;  pours  its  contents 
into  the  marsh;  hut  choked  from  lu^gl.cL  and  swampy  through 
its  whole  extent,   it  wjis  new  levelled,  new  drained,  and  the 
country   restored    to   jigrirulture   and   comparative^    salubrity. 
The  '^Mn/frttft"  and   *' .SV/Vv/ "  were  equally  looked  to;  the 
"  il//ir^//o  "  with  the  cross-cut  to  the  "  .SVf//(;^,v///,// "  canal 
(made  in  170<>  with  little  service)  was  placed  in  a  better  condi- 
tion, and  to  remedy  winter  Hoods  and  summer  drought,  an  old 
plan  of  Chiaccheri,  proposed  in  H)\)i  an.l  then  unheeded,  was 
now  renewed.     This  was  the  excavation  of  a  grand  canal  across 
the  deepest  portions  of  the  marsh  in  order  to  collect  togetlier 
and  give  a  free  course  to  the  waters  l)y  extending  it  for  nearly 
ten  miles  from  the  sluices  of  Castigliono  to  the'^mouth  of  the 
Stui  Giovanni  cut.     With  a  lower  level   tlian  the  sea,  it  was 
thought,  by  means  of  llood-gates  and  a  regular  ti.le  of  about 
eight  inches  rise  and  fall,  that  a  salutary  disturbance  and  change 
of  its  waters  might  be  maintained,   the  navigation  between 
Grosseto  and  Castiglioue  reestablislied.  and  a  uniform  level 
preserved  in  these  waters  throughout  tlie  year  ;  and  in  carrying 


this  mto  operation  the  hottom  of  the  new  canal  was  found  to 
1..  composed  of  a  bed  of  ^ea  sand  and  shells  which  established 

th«'  fact  of  a  marine  origin. 

In  \iyr-\  the  regent  guardians  of  Ferdinand  the  Sccmdmade 
,  feeble  and  unsuccessful  ati.mpl  to  conduct  a  stream  from  the 
Ond.rmie  above  (in.>M  to  to  a  public  mill  below,  and  afterwards 
discharge  itself  into  the  -  Fossn  Martrllo  :  "  Ximenes  proposed 
to  erect  a  new  weir  arr<.s>  th<   Ombroiie  and  tlius  turn  a  more 
powerful  bodv  of  wat.r  into  the  cliannel,  which  by  its  comiiui- 
niration  with  the  N.///  fy^or.//./// .ut  would  join  the  grand  canal, 
and  so  extend  navigation  from  Castiglioue  to  the  river  itself. 
|5ut  all  these  operations  appear  to  have  been  in(  re  palliatives, 
and  the  hroad  and  general  application  of  tlie  -  Colmata  "  sys- 
tem seems  either  to  have  escaped  him,  or  frightened  Inm  by 
,ts.-ostandvastness:   if  with  the  striking  example  of  a  canal 
havm.'  been  filled  to  tlie  height  of  six  inelu  s  in  a  single  Hood, 
I,.,  had  boldly  seized  on  the  idea  sin.-e  so  skiilully  earru^d  into 
.xerutiun,  the  Mareimna  w<.iild  now  have  been  a  healthy  and 

tlourishing  province  ■•.  ,  ,.  .^  •         i    * 

Tlie  crreat  cause  of  failure  here  as  in  tlie  Val-di-C  hiana,  but 
with  mm-e  lam.  ntablr  consequences,  was  the  absence  of  a  com- 
mon unity  of  plan  ;  of  the  laeulty  of  perceiving  tlie  close  con- 
nccticm  of  parts  and  combimng  them  for  general  eilcct  as  artists 
,1„  in  the  composition  of  a  i.icture  or  a  group  of  statues;  lor 
union  IS  always  strength,  disunion  weakness,  both  in  the  moral 
and  physical  world  :  a  niass  of  colour,  of  light,  of  water,  or  of 
n,en  brou-ht  skilfully  into  action  for  any  determined  object 
seldom  l\uTs  to  effect  the  purpose  ;  but  once  disunited  they  are 
scattered  into  insigniticance  and  all  tlie  natural  helplessness  of 
detail:  the  Italians  generally,  and  the  Tuscans  m  partlCulaI^ 
seem  never  to  have  been  fully  convinced  of  the  importance  of 
this  truth,  applicalde  alike  to  great  things  and  small,  to  the 
painters  canvas,  the  conduct  of  an  army,  and  the  independence 

•  Lcon«.  Ximenes  dcUa  Maremnia  Sencse.  (F/rcwz^,  1769.) 
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of  a  nation  ;  yet  until  they  are,  there  will  be  no  Italy.  It  was 
reserved  for  the  present  Tuscan  sovereign.  Leopold  the  Second 
of  Austria,  to  work  on  this  broad  principle  in  the  Maremma,  all 
our  notice  of  which  would  have  closed  with  the  reign  of  his  grand^ 
father  had  not  this  noble  and  liitherto  successful  enterprise 
invested  the  subject  with  a  new  and  deeper  interest. 

When  it  was  discovered  that  the  same  physical  laws  which 
Imd  succeeded  in  the  Val-di-Chiana  might  also  be  applied  to 
the  :\rarcrama,  a  concurrence  of  moml  and  phvsical  circum- 
stances, all  wanting  in  the  former,  united  to  promise  as  satis- 
factory and  still  more  rapid  consequences  in  the  latter  where 
the  Cavaliere  Alexander  .Manetti  emulated  the  venerable  creator 
of  the  Val-di-Chiana,  to  whose  labours  the  frequent  changes 
of  Tuscan  government  and  the  political  agitation  of  Europe 
had  opposed  the  most  serious  obstacles.     Tlie  difficulties  en- 
countered in  applying  the  alluvial  system  to  the  Val-di-Chiana 
were,   independent  of  subsequent  and  resulting   experience, 
much  greater  than  those  likely  to  arise  from  its  application  to 
the  Maremma :  in  the  former,  science  had  to  grapple  with  a 
previously  mingled  deposit  from  a  variety  of  streams  imperfectly 
connected  amongst  themselves ;  to  reverse  the  level  of  a  whole 
province  and  change  the  course  of  almost  all  its  watei-s  :  in 
the  latter  the  Onda-one  was  the  only  great  river  affecting  the 
Castiglione  mai-sh,  the   course  of  which  was  to  be  turned  • 
because  that  of  the    -  Bnnui  "   and  other  streams   tended 
naturally  to  the  single  object  in  view  without  any  need  of  a 
very  intricate  combination.  It  was  only  necessary  to  regulate  the 
distribution  of  their  spontaneous  alluvions  so  as  to  fill  up  the 
vast  breadth  of  marsh,  and  this  being  once  done,  with  the  neces- 
sary precautions  common  to  the  system  its  recovery  was  secure 
because  every  part  of  the  new  soil  thus  raised  to  a^higher  level 
would  be  enabled  to  discharge  its  superlluous  waters  into  the 
Mediterranean  without  injury  to  circumjacent  lands*.     The 

*  Fossombroni,  ^Icm.  Idniuliro-Stor. 


short  and  eventful  reign  of  Ferdinand  the  Third  allowed  of  but 
sli'tht  attention  to  objects  embracing  so  wide  a  field  of  operation 
and  expense,  but  which  Leopold  II.  has  entered  with  a  degree 
oi  spirit  and  boldness  that  will  gain  the  admiration  of  all  those 
who  see  more  real  glory  In  the  quiet  augmentation  and  pre- 
sen'ation  of  human  life  and  happiness  than  in  the  dazzling  but 
destructive  march  of  the  conqueror. 

Besides  the  absence  of  all  unity  of  system,  one  of  the  great 
errors  in  every  pj-evious  attempt  to  accomplish  this  work  was 
a  common  fault  in  the  moral  practice  of  government ;  an 
endeut'our  to  vonre  nature :  instead  of  turning  her  powers  and 
propensities  to  the  general  good. 

In  most  of  the  preceding  trials  the  object  seems  generally 
to  have  been  the  maintenance  of  a  body  of  water  in  the  lake  of 
Castiglione  to  preserve  the  fishery  and  drown  those  deadly 
etlluvia  that  are  supposed  to  be  the  most  active  agents  of 
human  destruction  in  these  countries  :  but  the  whole  system 
had  hitherto  been  full  of  contradictions  ;  dikes  in  one  place  to 
repel  the  Ombrone's  stream,  cuts  in  another  to  lead  it  into  the 
marsh ;  a  navigable  canal  without  traffic  and  l)ut  small  popu- 
lation ;  ditches  drains  and  embankments  in  all  directions,  each 
perhaps  serving  its  own  especial  object,  but  crossing  on  every 
side,  and  agreeing  only  in  their  opposition  to  nature  which  for 
ages  had  been  working  in  a  contrary  order,  and  as  it  were 
emphatically  repeating  that  she  was  ready  to  cure  the  disorders 
she  had  occasioned,  whenever  the  sagacity  of  man  would  lead 
her  to  the  task.  All  these  efforts  by  different  mathematicians, 
in  different  epochs,  under  different  princes,  formed  so  prac- 
tical an  entanglement  of  isolated  opinions  as  never  could 
succeed  in  arresting  the  decay  of  a  population  which  colonies 
after  colonies  had  been  ignorantly  sacrificed  to  maintain. 

Knowledge  of  past  errors  being  the  first  step  to  amendment, 
it  was  resolved  to  operate  with  the  united  powers  of  science, 
money,  and  princely  authority  ;  and  an  attempt  was  directly 
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made  to  check  one  source  of  misliief  by  preventing  any  further 
mixture  of  salt  and  fresh  water  in  the  lake  of  Castiglione  ;  not 
however  as  a  sovereign  remedy  for  maVaria  but  a  moderator  of 
its  effects.     These  hopes  arose  from  some  successful  efforts 
of  the  Lucchese  government  wliich   in   1781  had  restored  a 
large  district  about  the  lake  of  '•  Mitssucuncole  "  to  salubrity, 
and  from  several  works  of  a  simihir  nature  executed  by  the 
French  near  the  Serchio  with  equally  fortunate  results.     The 
Cavaliere   Gaetano    Giorgini   of  Lucca   was   therefore   com- 
missioned  in  1827  to    proceed   in  this  business,   which   he 
accomplished  by  self-acting  flood-gates  tit  the   "  Fumara  "  of 
Castiglione,  the  only  communication  at  that  time  between  this 
marsh  and  the   sea ;    but  the  first  impulse  to   the   ^^resent 
system  of  improvement  was  given   by  a  scientific  paper  pre- 
sented to  the  Grand   Duke  of  Tuscany  in   August    1828  by 
Fossombroni,  and  supjtorted  by  the  approbation  of  the  Com- 
raendatore  Pietro  Pauli,  also  a  mathematician  of  considerable 
eminence.     The  sovereign's  previous  resolution  was  probably 
confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  so  high  authoiities,  a  resolution 
however  not  lightly  or  hastily  formed  by  him,  but  the  residt  of 
long  meditation  and  frequent  personal  inspection,  not  only  of  the 
Maremma  itself  but  of  all  the  other  provinces  which  had  been 
reclaimed,  and  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  great  difHculty, 
expense,  and  hazard  of  the  enteqirise.     The  existing  evils  of 
this  province  as  we  have  said  were  bad  air,  which  drove  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  away  for  nearly  five  months  of  the 
year  ;  the  numerous  and  wide-spreading  swamps  from  whence 
it  issued ;    the  scanty  wretched  and  sickly   population ;    the 
absence  of  good  roads  or  any  internal  communications ;  the 
want  of  wholesome  water,  the  dearth  of  wine  ;  the  quantity  of 
waste  land,  the  general  wilderness;  and  the  low,  expensive, 
and  miserable  sUite  of  cultivation. 

The  three  great  centres  of  mortality  were  the  swamps  of 
Piomhino,  Scarlino,  and  CastiffUoiie  dcUa  Pcscaia  ;  but  besides 


these  a  succession  of  smaller  ponds  and  fens  connect  and  con- 
tinue the  chain  of  pestilence  from  the  plains  of  Campiglia  to 
the  confines  of  the  Iloman  states  and  often  iiir  inland  ;  so  that 
it  has  been  calculated  to  infect  in  various  degi-ees  an  area  of 
117.5  square  miles  :  the  ascents  of  these  effluvia  are  as  varied 
as  their  horizontal  expansion;  more  or  less  impeded  by  the 
circumjacent  hills  they  spread  in  poisonous  masses  over  the 
plain  and  valley,  and  cling  like  a  plague  to  the  mountam  side  ; 
invisible  but  mortal.  Distance  from  the  malign  source  gene- 
rally diminishes  the  virulence  of  maVaria  but  its  spread  and 
intensity  are  increased  by  a  prevalence  of  sea-winds  that  sweep 
over  the  centres  of  infection  ;  and  in  this  way  it  happens 
that  many  places  escape,  protected  by  the  shelter  of  interven- 
ing hills,  although  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
miasmatic  focus  ;  and  hence  also  the  popular  belief  that 
sea-breezes  cause  this  pestilence.  Most  of  the  Maremma 
marshes  communicate  with  the  sea  and  are  in  fact  the  rem- 
nants  of  bays  and  inlets  gradually  filled  by  depositions  of  moun- 
tain streams  or  simple  torrents  :  the  most  remarkable  of 
these  last  are  tlie  Flora  on  the  southern  confines  of  Tuscany ; 
the  Alhegna,  the  Ombrone,  the  Bruiuh  the  Pecora,  and 
lastly  the  Cornia  which  runs  into  the  marsh  of  Tiombino  to 

the  north. 

It  has  been  already  obser\^ed  that  neglect  of  ancient  drains, 
a  consequence  of  war  and  injustice,  seems  to  have  originally 
occasioned  this  mischief,  which  spread  so  rapidly  that  when  the 
present  works  began,  no  less  than  thirteen  communities  com- 
prising probably  one-sixth  of  the  grand  duchy,  were  variously 
affected  by  maVaria  extending  more  than  sixty  miles  along 
the  coast  from  Piombino  to  Orbitello,  the  latter  being  curl- 
ously  exempt,  while  twenty  yards  beyond  its  gates  fever  still 
lurks  in  its  most  deadly  form.  The  whole  district  infected  in 
tlie  year  1825  was  calculated  in  supeiiicial  measurement  to  be 
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about  795,f^9l  quadrati  *.     Of  these  45,90«  were  more  or  less 
swampy  ;   1 7,048  occupied  by  roads  and  rivers  ;  O'^O  by  houses ; 
aud   the   remainder  capable  of  cultivation;    but  tillage  was 
scantily  spread  and  of  the  worst  description,  so  that  much  of 
the  produce  was  of  sponUxueous  growth.     The  artilicial  produce 
was  com,  wine,  oil,  pasture,  hay,  wood,  chesnuts,  and  so  forth ; 
the  natural  produce,  iron,  copper,  marble,  sulphur,  lead,  zinc, 
manganese,    borax,  alum,  and   silver;  with  various   sorts   of 
mineral  waters.     No  less  than  20( i,05r»  "  quadrati "  are  overnm 
with  woods,  amongst  which  the  wild  olive  still  llourishes  as  a 
proof  of  ancient  tillage,  and  what  is  singular,  produces  an  oil 
far  superior  to  the  cultivated  plant  in  that  district.     Timber, 
fire-wood,  cork,  charcoal,  potash,  and  cask-staves  are  the  chief 
exports,  but  the  culture  of  com  predominates  throughout  the 
province.     The  population  varies  according  to  the  place  and 
season  :  in  IH'^5  it  was  in  some  parts  diminishing,  increasing 
in  others ;  one  year  a  great  augmentation  might  take  place  and 
in  the  next  an  equal  diminution  :  in   the  most  sickly  places 
there  was  but  little  stationary  population  ;  settlers  occasionally 
descended  from  the  hills  during  the  ^vinter,  and  some  remained 
in  defiance  of  climate  but  seldom  arrived  at  the  third  generation 
and  often  disappeared  at  the  second.    The  inhabitants  amounted 
to  -^6,841  in  the  year  1H*25  but  in  1837  they  had  increased  to 
34,408  of  whom  only  1 1,228  were  females  !  An  amazing  dispro- 
portion between  the  sexes,  arising  perhaps  from  the  wavy  nature 
of  the  population  and  probably  more  apparent  than  real  because 
the  women  often  remained  in  their  mountain  homes  while  the  men 
sought  for  work  in  the  Maremma  plains.     The  mountaineers  of 
the  Casentino  and  Pistoia  districts  assert  that  since  the  year  1 833 
no  fevers  have  been  brought  from  the  Maremma  by  those  who 
went  down  to  work  or  pasture,  whereas  scarce  a  family  had 
previously  escaped.     Before  the  present  labours  commenced, 

*  The   Quadrato  is  ten  thousand  square  Braccia,  and  tlie  Braccio  about 
twentj-thrcc  English  inches. 


the  Maremma,  notwithstanding  the  first  Leopold's  exertions,  was 
only  a  vast  and  beautiful  sohtude  sprinkled  here  and  there  with 
a  miserable  stunted  population,  poor,  sickly,  inert,  discouraged ; 
with  a  moral  indolence  callous  to  any  incitement,  and  a  physical 
debility  inadequate  to  great  fatigue  :  besides  which  the  laws  of 
Tuscany  had  made  it  a  place  of  exile  for  political  crimes  and 
thus  added  a  moral  gloom  to  its  deeper  shades  of  desolation. 
Every  writer  since  Dante  who  has  occasionally  mentioned  this 
province,  speaks  of  its  wretchedness  ;  and  the  great  poet  liim- 
self  might  justly  have  aflixed  to  the  Maremma  his  sombre 
inscription  for  the  gates  of  Hell.  Even  the  names  of  places 
would  seem  to  favour  such  a  transfer  ;  and  in  the  dismal  appel- 
lations of  ''Val  d'  Inferno,''  "  llceratico,''  the  '' MorticinV 
and  the  "  Fenimina  niortd,''  the  superstitious  traveller  might 
almost  fancy  he  read  his  own  epitaph :  nor  does  the  squalid 
scanty  population  about  Batthjuano,  Paffanlco  and  Grosscto 
impart  with  less  force  the  truth  of  a  melancholy  proverb  still 
rife  in  that  unhealthy  country  *.  JVIoral  debasement  was  alone 
a  great  obstacle  to  any  physical  improvement,  and  therefore  by 
a  decree  of  the  present  sovereign  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  place  of 
banislunent,  as  it  will  probably  soon  cease  to  be  a  place  of  terror 
to  the  more  favoured  inhabitants  of  the  duchy  ;  for  its  empty 
schools  and  teeming  hospitals  are  fast  changing  conditions,  and 
medical  aid  and  medicine  are  becoming  more  abundant  in  an 
inverse  ratio  to  their  need. 

To  impart  health  to  the  atmosphere,  to  render  broad  lands 
tillable,  to  augment  population  and  fiicilitate  the  intercourse  of 
social  life,  were  the  objects  contemplated  in  the  present  opera- 
tions; and  times  and  circumstances  have  fortunately  seconded 
these  views  :  a  profound  peace,  a  monarch  eager  for  the  task, 
a  treasury  able  to  support  the  expense   without  additional 

•  "  Grosscto  ingrossa,  Batignano  fa    their  graves,  and  Paganico  buries  their 
la  fossa,  e  Pagatiico  soterra  Vossa.""     bones. 
Grosscto  collects  them,  Batignano  digs 
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taxes  ;  and  scientific  men  of  the  first  ability  to  lend  their  aid, 
altogether  generated  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  success. 
The  work  was  therefore  promptly  commenced,  and  is  still 
continued  with  such  spirit  and  rapidity  as  prove  how  much 
talent  and  energy  still  live  in  modem  Tuscany  and  only  want 
power  and  money  to  bring  them  forth.  This  great  work  being 
resolved  on,  the  formation  of  a  general  plan  of  operations 
and  its  final  execution  was  wisely  committed  to  the  genius 
of  Commendatoro  Alessandro  Manetti,  a  Tuscan  student  of  the 
Polytechnic  School  of  Paris,  who  to  his  distinguished  natural 
talents  had  early  opportunities  of  adding  considerable  expe- 
rience both  in  Holland  and  on  the  Simplon  under  the  auspices 
of  Napoleon  *. 

An  extensive  plan  of  internal  communications  was  imme- 
diately begim  by  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  EmiUan  way 
from  Pisa  to  the  river  Cecina,  the  continuation  of  wliich  united 
the  districts  of  that  city  and  VolteiTa  with  Grosseto;  and 
either  provincial  or  royal  roads  connected  the  latter  city  with 
Siena  Montalcino  Buonconvento  the  Val-di-Cliiana  Asciano 
Montenero,  the  mountain  of  Santa  Fiora,  and  other  places ; 
altogether  forming  a  mass  of  communications  more  adapted  to 
its  future  state  than  its  present  necessities,  but  forming  part  of 
one  broad  and  universal  system  of  amelioration  which  they  now 
materially  assist  and  will  hereafter  be  necessary  to  preserve. 
Most  of  these  roads  are  finished,  and  the  royal  wishes  and  labours 


*  Besides  the  credit  so  justly  due  to 
this  gentleman's  scientific  knowlcdffc 
and  practical  ability  exemplified  in  the 
labours  of  the  Maremma,  he  is  now 
acquiring  further  celebrity  by  an  un- 
common display  of  taste  and  talent  in 
the  construction  of  a  new  and  vast 
circuit  of  walls  which  will  add  forty 
thousand  suburban  inhabitants  to  the 
dty  of  Leafhom,aIl  of  whom  >vill  now 
pay  the  ikihdla  as  well  as  share  the 
privilegea  of  that  free  port.     A  new 


military  road  through  the  province  of 
Lunigiana  has  also  been  constructed 
by  him;  but  a  more  remarkable  work 
is  the  great  road  from  Florence  to 
Forli  through  the  vallcv  of  ^^Montoni^ 
which,  leaving  the  Tuscan  states  at  the 
Terra  dd  Sole,  joins  the  high  road 
from  Bologna  to  Ancona,  and,  with 
scarcely  a  rise,  brings  the  latter  city 
within  twenty-four  hours'  journey  of 
the  Tuscan  metropolis.     (1838). 


have  been  seconded  with  admirable  spirit  by  the  local  communities 
which  are  far  from  bemg  blind  to  their  advantages,  particularly 
to  the  mcreased  facility  of  traffic  between  the  interior  and  the 
coast ;  so  that  the  beneficial  effects  of  government  labours  have 
been  already  experienced  in  a  reviving  trade,  a  more  extended 
agriculture,'increased  health,  and  an  augmenting  population. 
''to  encourage  all  this  the  prince  has  followed  the  example 
of  his  grandfather,  but  under  better  auspices,  and  by  pecuniary 
aid  and  free  grants  of  land  induces  many  families  to  settle  in  the 
province,  so  that  above  two  hundred  houses  were  already  erected, 
eulai'ged,  or  restored  in  1837,  whose  inmates  moreover  do  not 
an-ive"  as  heretofore  with  fear  and  trembliiig  as  if  to  certain 
destruction,  but  with  the  confidence  of  pitching  their  tents  on 
a  healthy  and  abundant  soil  which  fully  promises  to  reward 
their  industry.     Convinced  also  like  his  grandfather  of  the 
advantage  of  bringing  the  proprietor  into  close  contact  with 
the  soil ;  of  laying  his  hand  as  it  were  on  the  plough-handle, 
the  present  sovereign  has  seized  every  fair  occasion  to  break 
up  all  accumulated  property  and  divide   it  amongst  small 
proprietors  on  perpetual  alienable  leases  :  he  at  the  same  time 
abolished  all  duties  on  its  transfer,  and  relieved  many  posses- 
sions from  those  royalties  or  public  liabilities  that  might  still 
have  remained  in  existence.     Artesian  wells  of  excellent  water 
have  been  opened  throughout  the  province,  in  some  places 
at  enormous  depths ;    numerous   marshy  pieces  of  ground, 
stagnant  pools,  and  other  nests  of  fever  were  at  once  filled  up 
or  drained  ;  schools  and  savings'  banks  were  established  with 
wonderful  success  ;  medical  assistance  was  systematically  sup- 
plied, and  a  quantity  of  small  auxiliary  works  apparenUy  of  no 
moment,  but  each  forming  a  spring,  a  screw,  or  a  wheel  of  the 
great  engine  of  improvement,  were  accomplished. 

The  marsh  of  Piombino.  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
entrance  of  the  lower  province  from  the  Pisan  Maremma,  was 
once  a  marine  inlet  brought  to  its  present  swampy  condition 
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by  the  deposits  of  the  river  Cornia  and  other  streams,  which  by 
partially  tilling  it  opposed  an  earthy  barrier  to  the  sea,  while 
the  waves,  by  throwing  up  sand  and  weed  on  the  external  part, 
formed  in  time  a  low  dike,  but  insuflicient  to  prevent  the  occa- 
sional mixture  of  salt  and  fresh  water  in  the  marsh. 

The  swamp  of  Scarlino,  the  next  in  succession,  is  similarly 
circumstanced,  and  with  those  near  IMunibiiio  covers  a  surface 
of  about  4H1 1  "  Quadrat i : "  the  object  therefore  in  both  cases 
was  to  make  use  of  the  rivers  Cornia  and  Pecora  with  their 
tributary  streams  and  some  smaller  torrents,  to  comjilete  by 
the  power  of  art  what  they  had  already  begun  under  that 
of  nature.  This  was  proposed  to  be  eftected  by  compelling 
them  gradually  to  fill  a  succession  of  inclosures,  commencing 
at  the  most  inland  point  of  the  marsh,  and  so  form  an  un- 
interrupted slope  of  solid  land  down  to  the  sea  shore,  while 
a  general  channel  was  preserved  for  the  final  issue  of  the 
several  streams  when  no  longer  wanted.  Such  is  the  broad 
principle  on  which  the  desiccation  of  these  two  places  was 
begun,  and  on  which  it  is  still  proceeding ;  rapidly  at  Piom- 
bino,  more  slowly  at  Scarlino,  but  surely  and  steadily  in  both. 
To  give  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  operations  requires 
a  scientific  hand  and  would  be  foreign  to  this  work ;  they 
are  similar  to  those  already  described  in  the  Val-di-Chiana ; 
the  same  principles,  varied  only  by  local  circumstances,  which 
however  served  to  exercise  the  energy  and  resources  of  the 
engineer  ^ith  all  his  powers  of  science.  One  of  these  was 
the  stoppage  of  a  gap  by  which  the  sea  water  penetrated  into 
the  marsh  of  Scarlino  in  a  variable  depth  of  from  five  to  six 
fathoms  water  with  a  bottom  of  shifting  sand  that  bid  defi- 
ance to  piles,  and  even  swallowed  up  the  hulls  of  two  vessels 
tiiat  were  sunk  for  the  purpose.  The  difficulty  was  at  last  sur- 
mounted by  an  ingenious  application  of  the  same  method  used  to 
repiiir  breaches  in  the  Dutch  *'  Polders,^'  or  rather  in  the  dikes 
erected  to  defend  these  natural  embankments,  which  latter  are 
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used  for  cultivation :  this  contrivance,  with  which  the  Cavaliere 
Manetti  had  become  acquainted  during  his  service  in  Holland, 
consists  of  a  compact  body  of  light  fascines  and  osier  work,  well 
interlaced  and  let  gently  down  with  weights  into  the  gap  in 
successive  layers  until  above  the  level  of  the  water;  long  stakes 
were  then  driven  perpendicularly  down  to  keep  the  different 
beds  of  work  compact  together  ;  after  this  the  projecting  heads 
of  the  stakes  were  wattled  at  top  into  square  compartments  or 
baskets  which  being  filled  with  earth  and  stones  the  whole  mass 
kept  pressing  downwards  and  became  gradually  consolidated  by 
mud  sand  and  sea-weed  *. 

Notwithstanding  the  same  application  of  science  to  cure  the 
evils  of  the  Scarlino  marsh  which  has  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  rest,  both  in  the  exclusion  of  salt  water  and  the  suc- 
cessful filling  up  of  the  more  inland  portions,  their  abatement 
is  as  yet  from  some  undiscovered  cause  extremely  slow :  the 
natural  available  resources  are  also  more  feeble  here  than  in 
other  places,  but  the  peculiar  malignity  of  the  air  is  not  yet 
satisfactorily  accounted  for,  though  some  with  a  good  deal  of 
reason  attribute  it  to  the  position  of  the  suiTounding  hills 
which  forming  a  valley  narrow  towards  the  sea  and  spacious 
within  affords  no  outlet  to  the  mephitic  and  poisonous  exha- 
lations. 

The  formation  of  the  Castiglione  swamp,  like  others  is  caused 
entirely  by  alluvion,  but  undirected  by  art  this  deposit  was 
more  pernicious  than  useful,  and  would  have  required  centuries 
for  its  entire  development  into  one  solid  tract  of  arable  land  fit 
for  the  habitation  of  man.  The  progress  of  nature  in  thus 
changing  water  to  firm  earth  may  be  seen  in  the  accompanying 
plans  from   Tartinis   work  before-mentioned:   these   curious 

*  The  details  of  this  and  every  other  tini  segretario   delle  Direzione  del 

part  connected  with  the  present  opera-  Corpo  degli  Ingeneri;'    from  which 

tions  in  the  Maremma  may  be  seen  in  most  of  the  information  m  the  latter 

the    ''Memorie   std    Bonijicamento  part  of  this  chapter  is  drawn.     {Fub- 

ddla  Maremma  da  Fcrdinando  Tar-  lulled  hy  Molini,  Firenze,  1838.) 
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documents  are  of  the  years  300 ;  1450  or  1452  ;  1500 ;  1573 ; 
and  one  of  the  present  day  by  the  Padre  Inghirami  *. 

In  the  first  epoch  a  great  gulf  of  the  sea  seems  to  have 
covered  the  present  plain  of  Grosseto  to  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  point  of  Castiglione ;  in  the  second  this  inlet  appears 
divided  in  two  by  the  projection  of  a  tongue  of  land  formed 
from  the  deposits  of  the  Ombrone  which  simultaneously  push 
its  channel  further  south ;  in  the  third  period  the  southermost 
of  these  bays  is  filled  up  and  the  other  considerably  diminished; 
in  the  fourth  the  most  northern  assumes  the  form  of  a  liarbour 
with  a  narrow  entrance  ;  and  in  the  fifth  and  present  state,  the 
northern  inlet  is  a  lake  or  marsh,  and  the  river  Ombrone, 
instead  of  emptying  itself  at  the  bottom  of  a  gulf,  now  shoots 
out  to  the  extremity  of  a  delta  or  sharp  spit  of  land  reaching 
for  some  distance  into  the  sea,  the  lake  having  become  a  fresh 
water  swamp  communicating  by  a  small  opening  with  the 
Mediterranean.  Allowance  must  of  course  be  made  for  the 
rude  construction  and  errors  of  the  eailier  maps,  but  still  the 
progress  of  change  is  excessively  interesting  and  the  documents 
extremely  curious  in  themselves. 

These  deposits,  being  from  their  nature  irregularly  placed, 
left  many  pools  of  water  in  various  parts,  which  with  a  level 
somewhat  higher  than  the  sea  had  no  outlet  in  consequence 
of  being  surrounded  by  such  obstructions :  the  treatment  was 
therefore  to  drain  what  was  susceptible  of  draining  and  fill  up 
by  *'  Colmate  "  all  those  places  incapable  of  this  mode  of  desic- 
cation :  also  to  protect  the  cultivated  lands  from  the  inundations 
of  the  Ombrone,  the  Bruna,  the  Sovata,  and  several  smaller 
streams.  The  two  latter,  with  the  Fossa  a  tributary  of  the 
Bnma,  having  beds  much  too  narrow  to  contain  the  great  volume 

•  This  is  by  far  the  best  map  of  Tus-  it  is  altogether  an  extraordinary  work 

cany  that  has  ever  appeared ;  its  minute  if  executed,  as  it  is  said  to  have  been, 

accuracy  will  be  duly  appreciated  by  by  the  Padre   himself  and  a   single 

those  who  have  had  occasion  to  make  assistant  in  twelve  years  of  hard  and 

use  of  it  in  pedestrian  excursions^  and  useful  labour. 
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of  water  rusbiug  down  from  the  mountains,  frequently  over- 
spread the  adjacent  plains  and  floated  all  that  country  between 
the  hills  of  Bm'iano  and  Montepescali,  a  space  of  many  square 
miles.  New  channels  and  shorter  courses  were  therefore  cut 
for  these  and  a  number  of  inferior  streams,  to  secure  the 
country  from  inundation  and  conduct  the  muddy  watei-s  into 
several  inclosures  already  prepared  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  marsh  to  receive  their  charge,  and  thus  form  the  crest 
of  a  new  slope  which  was  in  time  to  cover  the  whole  surface  of 
the  Castiglione  swamp.  These  however  were  but  secondarj" 
means,  insufficient  by  themselves  to  accomplish  the  grand  object 
under  many  years ;  it  therefore  became  necessary  to  employ  a 
more  powerful  agent,  and  this  was  found  in  the  Ombrone,  the 
principal  cause  of  nearly  all  the  mischief :  the  deposits  of  this 
river  having  been  sufficient  to  destroy  the  ancient  gulf,  to  form 
the  plain  of  Grosseto,  and  push  the  coast-line  far  into  the  sea, 
were  deemed  under  proper  regulations  fully  adequate  to  com- 
plete then-  own  work,  and  a  divergent  channel  to  lead  this  river 
iuto  the  marsh  was  accordingly  proposed. 

The  idea  was  not  new,  but  given  up  from  dread  of  expense 
and  other  difficulties :  Fan  ton  i  had  long  before  suggested  it ; 
Paoli  and  Fossombroni  had  lately  examined  the  country  with 
the  same  view ;  but  Manetti,  differing  from  them  only  in  the 
choice  of  a  spot  for  the  commencement  of  this  arduous  work, 
overcame  all  former  obstacles  and  successfully  accomplished  his 
puqiose.  A  point  was  selected  above  Grosseto  where  a  straight 
reach  of  the  river  increased  its  velocity,  and  where  the  altitude 
of  its  bed  would  not  only  insure  a  rapid  descent  of  water  into  the 
marsh  but  still  maintain  it  after  the  latter  should  be  fdled  up,  so 
as  to  continue  flowing  in  a  gentle  current  across  its  whole  extent 
even  to  the  most  distant  margin  of  the  recovered  ground.  The 
same  inclination  as  that  of  the  rivers  bed,  above  the  point  of 
deviation,  was  to  be  continued  for  a  considerable  distance  down 
the  new  channel  in  order  not  to  interrupt  the  natural  current, 
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and  on  the  second  of  November  lf^%!0  this  fine  undertaking 
was  commenced.  On  the  sixth  of  May  1830  a  caqal  of  five 
Tuscan  miles  long,  nineteen  feet  deep,  thirty-sLx  feet'  wide  at 
bottom  and  one  hundred  and  eleven  at  top  was  completed  :  it 
was  worked  mostly  through  solid  rock,  or  the  most  tenacious 
earths  nearly  as  intractable,  by  a  number  of  labourers  never 
exceeding  liUlO  men,  and  crossed  by  three  handsome  bridges 
for  the  Scansano,  Siena,  and  ^Iu.>sa  roads  at  an  expense 
of  little  more  than  30,000/.  sterliiij^.  The  labourers  employed 
were  principally  Neapolitans  from  tlie  Abruzzi,  who  with  the 
Pisuns  were  found  most  dexterous  in  excavating  alluvial 
soils,  the  rest  were  mostly  Genoese  who  had  greater  skill  in 
working  and  blasting  rocks :  there  were  also  labourers  from 
some  parts  of  Tuscany,  but  the  Genoese  and  Neapolitans 
formed  the  bulk  of  the  workmen  and  were  more  anxious  for 
such  employment  than  the  Tuscan  peasantr}-,  who  were  in  a 
superior  condition  of  life.  The  secondary  streams  as  we  have 
said,  were  directed  to  the  northern  or  uppermost  parts  of  the 
marsh;  the  swelling  current  of  the  Gmbrone  poured  through 
its  new  channel  into  the  centre  ;  but  the  lower  portion  adjacent 
to  the  coast  still  needed  some  powerful  aid  to  push  forward  the 
work  more  quickly :  a  second  canal  three  miles  long  was  there- 
fore cut  from  the  Ombrome  helow  Grosseto,  which  being  of  equal 
dimensions  with  the  first,  traversed  the  Orbitello  road,  having 
only  one  bridge,  and,  like  its  sister  cut,  was  supplied  with  sluices 
on  purpose  to  exclude  the  river  during  repairs  or  other  necessary 
operations.  Both  these  canals  flow  into  vast  inclosures  in  the 
marsh,  each  of  which  when  filled  becomes  solid  land,  and  is 
followed  in  regular  succession  by  others  which  are  brought  to 
any  required  position  and  altitude,  so  that  the  whole  plain  may 
be  reduced  to  and  is  actually  assuming  the  intended  form 
as  easily  as  if  the  materials  were  conveyed  there  by  hand- 
barrows. 

The  clarified  waters  after  having  performed  their  task  are 
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poured  into  the  sea  tlirough  the  '*  Fumnra"  and  another  outlet 
on  the  coast  at  no  great  disUmce,  where  they  issue  in  a  clear 
and  copious  stream.  To  assist  this  evacuation  and  also  pre- 
pare a  linjd  exit  hy  a  more  direct  and  shorter  course  for  the 
Bruua,  when  no  longer  necessary  in  the  upper  marsh,  the  out- 
let just  alluded  to  called  the  "  EmiHsario  dl  San  Leopoldo  " 
hsis  heen  cut  ahout  six  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Castiglione, 
through  which  a  powerful  stream  of  limpid  water  already  flows 
and  gives  a  not  ill-founded  hope  that  with  the  future  aid  of  the 
Bruna  a  port  like  tliat  at  Castiglione  may  in  time  he  excavated 
by  the  mere  force  of  clear  running  water.  If  this  view  be 
realized  a  direct  water  communication  between  the  new  port 
and  Grosseto  may  be  easily  established  by  means  of  the  second 
divertive  canal,  and  San  Jjfopoldo  will  then  become  the  sea- 
port to  that  city.  Neither  will  the  first  canal  be  abandoned 
as  useless  when  the  Colmate  aro  terminated  ;  for  besides  its 
utility  and  even  necessity  as  a  reservoir  to  the  mills  of  Grosseto, 
it  will  serve  the  second  purpose  of  cleansing  the  public  sewers 
and  otlier  drains  of  that  capital ;  an  object  of  paramount  im- 
portance in  such  a  situation  and  climate. 

Considerably  more  than  one-third  of  this  vast  swamp  has 
already  been  covered  with  firm  and  fruitful  soil,  in  several 
places  to  the  astonishing  height  of  between  eight  and  nine  feet 
above  the  ancient  level,  every  square  yard  of  which  is  a  pro- 
portionate reduction  of  human  suffering,  wretchedness,  and 
death  !  It  is  calculated  that  with  the  additional  means  to  be 
hereafter  brought  to  bear  from  causes  already  in  operation,  only 
fourteen  years  will  be  necessary  for  tlie  reduction  of  this  marsh 
to  such  a  state  that  with  but  trilling  assistance  from  art  it  may 
be  fearlessly  abandoned  to  the  regular  course  of  nature.  In  the 
meantime  amelioration  will  be  in  constant  progress,  and  as 
many  of  the  sources  of  mischief  are  extremely  shallow  and 
want  but  little  elevation  great  benefit  may  be  expected  in  a 
much  shorter  time.     Except  the  draining  of  the  "  Alherese  " 
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marsh  which  has  already  restored  comparative  health  to  that 
neighbourhood,  nothing  has  been  yet  undertaken  south  of  the 
Ombrone,  further  than  excluding  salt  water  from  the  swamp  of 
Talamone  between  Orbitello  and  Grosseto. 

The  whole  expense  of  these  glorious  works  in  the  three 
plains  of  Piombino,  Scarlino,  and  Grosseto,  with  their  depen- 
dencies ;  the  constmction  of  roads  and  bridges ;  one  of  the 
latter  crossing  the  Coniia  by  a  sinrjle  marble  arch  of  eighty 
feet  span  ;  the  cost  of  lodgings  and  hospitals  for  workmen, 
indenmities,  premiums,  and  other  encouragements  to  settlers ; 
expenses  of  administration,  and  a  variety  of  other  unclassed 
items,  has  not  hitherto  (1837)  exceeded  273,373/.  sterling.  A 
great  sum  for  Tuscany  but  what  a  drop  in  the  ocean  of  war 
and  human  destruction!  Yet  how  vast,  how  beautiful  its 
effects ;  how  lasting  its  consequences,  when  thus  beneficently 
employed  for  the  promotion  of  human  happiness  ! 

The  meagre  sketch  just  given  of  those  works  now  in  progress 
may  perhaps  excite  some  interest  about  their  result  which  up 
to  this  moment  has  been  decidedly  ftivourable  even  beyond  the 
expectations  of  its  able  engineer  and  royal  projector;  and  little 
doubt  remains  of  ultimate,  complete  and  general  success ;  but 
the  particular  benefits  that  have  alreadv accrued  may  be  summed 
up  in  a  very  few  lines.  We  have  said  that  among  the  causes  of 
failure  in  all  previous  attempts  to  improve  the  Maremma,  even 
in  producing  the  limited  effects  for  which  alone  they  were  adapted, 
was  the  loose  nature  of  the  regulations  for  their  maintenance, 
even  when  any  existed  ;  but  this  is  far  from  neglected  now,  and 
according  as  each  piece  of  work  is  terminated  measures  are 
taken  to  presene  it.  In  fact  with  the  general  system  of  opera- 
tions there  was  simultaneously  formed  a  relative  plan  of  con- 
servative  laws,  wherefore  aa  each  portion  is  completed  it  is 
consigned  to  the  care  of  its  corresponding  protective  depart- 
ment and  becomes  amenable  to  its  jurisdiction;  so  that  the 
creating  and  preserving  powers  walk  hand-in-hand. 


The  new  channels  and  embankments  of  rivers  and  torrents 
which  form  the  principal  part  of  these  works,  and  altogether 
are  equal  to  about  fifty-four  English  miles  ;  as  they  materially 
improved  the  value  of  and  protected  the  adjacent  lands  were 
consigned  to  the  care  of  those  neighbouring  proprietors  who 
received  most  benefit,  but  under  the  supervision  of  government 
engineers,  of  a  weekly  horse-patrol  from  Grosseto,  and  a  strict 
code  of  regulations  to  prevent  damage  from  neglect. 

To  the  royal  roads  already  noticed  as  made  or  restored  by  go- 
vernment may  be  added  no  less  than  nine  cross-roads  which  were 
promptly  undertaken  and  finished  by  the  communities  them- 
selves ;  a  strong  evidence  of  returning  life  ;  and  when  coupled 
with  the  increasing  demand  and  even  competition  for  farms, 
besides  the  erection  of  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  new  buildings  ;  the  restoration  or  enlargement  of  a  hundred 
and  four  others  ;  an  augmentation  of  the  winter  population  by 
nearly  six  thousand  souls  in  nine  years,  from  1828  to  1837  ;  and 
what  is  infinitely  more  demonstrative,  an  increased  summer  popu- 
lation of  between  four  and  five  thousand  people  ;  it  can  scarcely 
be  denied  that  this  great  machine  works  well  and  rapidly ! 
The  increased  general  population  cannot  however  be  entirely 
ascribed  to  existing  improvements ;  the  whole  population  of 
Tuscany  is  augmenting,  and  that  of  the  Maremma  from  1825 
to  1828  was  proportionately  little  inferior  to  the  mean  annual 
increase  of  the  nine  succeeding  years ;  but  the  vast  increase 
of  summer  population  is  a  clear  gain  of  human  life  and  happi- 
ness !     The  great  difference  between  these  two  epochs  is  that 
in  the  latter,  population  multiplied  securely,  or  at  least  with 
no  other  check  than  the  common  casualties  of  life ;  but  pre- 
viously, the  hand  of  death  waved  in  a  thousand  varying  forms 
over  its  pale  and  shadowy  numbers.     Many  people  who  were 
formerly  in  the  habit  of  flying  from  this  province  at  the  first 
approach  of  summer  now  remain   until  that  season  is  far 
advanced;    thence  results  an  increased  amount  and  longer 
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duration  of  labour  and  expenditure,  additional  bands,  agricul- 
tural improvement,  productive  inelosures  of  waste  lands,  of 
reclaimed  marshes,  and  all  their  attending  good.  Vast  tracts 
of  excellent  land  which  in  consequence  of  periodical  inunda- 
tions often  ruined  the  farmer's  hopes,  are  now  safe  and  improv- 
ing and  rich  in  com  and  wine;  while  the  wages  of  labour 
that  from  danger  and  scarcity  of  hands  were  before  enormous, 
are  now  considerably  lowered;  and  thus  one  chief  impediment 
to  cultivation  is  fast  melting  away. 

The  field-labours  preparatory  to  sowing  which  formerly 
through  fear  of  sickness  were  never  commenced  before  the 
middle  of  October  and  therefore  imperfectly  executed,  now 
begin  in  September,  so  that  the  very  seasons  themselves  are 
prolonged  by  these  beneficent  operations !  The  expenses  of 
cultivation  are  said  to  have  been  lessened  full  one-fifth,  at 
the  lowest  calculation;  and  the  certainty  of  gathering  in  har- 
vests is  established,  by  the  mere  presence  of  labourers,  who  no 
longer  have  any  apprehensions  of  the  summer  heats.  The  cul- 
ture of  maize  is  now  becoming  extensive  ;  the  cost  of  land-car- 
riage everywhere  diminished  by  good  roads  ;  which  also  induce  a 
cheaper  and  more  copious  supply  of  imported  articles  :  the  com- 
forts of  life  are  therefore  increased ;  better  food,  better  clothing, 
better  houses,  better  inns  ;  the  [tublic  schools  are  filling  in  a 
proportion  far  beyond  the  increase  of  population  ;  a  savings' 
bank,  with  more  investments  on  the  very  day  of  its  opening 
than  all  the  clerks  could  attend  to;  morality  is  improving; 
fewer  crimes,  fewer  thefts,  and  fast  augmenting  industry  ! 

The  prince  has  well  performed  his  part :  he  has  drained  the 
country,  not  of  gold,  but  death :  he  has  purged  the  air,  con- 
trolled the  waters,  shortened  time  and  space,  lessened  expense, 
spread  education,  removed  all  the  moral  and  political  degrada- 
tion of  the  province,  freed  the  transfer  of  property,  loosened  it 
from  other  ties,  broken  down  (as  far  as  justice  warranted)  all 
great  possessions ;  encouraged  colonization  and  building,  com- 


pelled Nature  herself  to  submit  her  laws  to  human  reason  in 
the  more  useful  forms  of  art  and  science,  and  left  all  future 
improvement  to  native  energy  and  the  impulse  already  given 
by  his  own  wisdom  and  beneficence  ! 

Time  will  now  show  what  an  unfettered  spirit  of  industry 
may  conceive  and  generate  * ;  the  prince  interferes  directly 
with  nothing,  save  the  labour  of  making  this  province  fit  to  live 
in,  all  else  remains  witli  the  people  ;  but  amongst  them  such 
ardour  is  awakened  as  will  not  easily  subside  into  ancient  and 
almost  hopeless  lethargj^ :  he  has  overcome  moral  and  physical 
difficulties  of  great  moment,  amongst  which,  misunderstood  self- 
interest,  unfounded  apprehensions,  and  in  some  instances  per- 
haps, a  captious  love  of  opposition  and  stolid  ignorance,  were  not 
the  least.  It  is  difficult  to  convince  ignorance  by  mere  theoretical 
proof,  and  not  always  easy  by  practical  demonstration ;  where- 
fore the  whole  force  of  art  and  science  was  promptly  brought 
into  action ;  labour,  money,  example,  and  zealous  support  were 
not  spared  ;  the  sovereign  was  everywhere  infusing  such  spirit 
tliat  as   far  as  depended  on   human  means  success  became 
secure ;  and  after  all  the  scandal  that  has  already  been  heaped 
on  Leopold  II.  and  his  advisers  about  this  great  work,  there  are 
probably  few  at  this  moment  unwilling  to  give  due  honour  to 
a  prince  who  has  shown  such  zeal  and  sincerity  in  promoting  the 
real  happiness  of  his  people.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Maremma 
appear  to  be  sensible  of  his  merits,  at  least  if  the  spontaneous, 
though  always  doubtful  test,  of  a  statue  erected  in  the  public 
square  of  Grosseto  be  any  real  indication  of  their  feelings. 


•  On  one  portion  of  the  Grosseto 
marsh,  equal  to  three  square  miles,  I 
understand  that  com  is  already  luxu- 
riantly waving ;  seven  more  square 
miles  of  this  swamp  is  filled  up  to  the 
required  height,  and  almost  all  the 
rest  is  either  covered  to  a  certain  depth 
or  in  the  process  of  filling  up  rapidly  ; 
80  that  tlie  complete  recovery  of  all 


this  mass  of  death  is  very  near  its  ter- 
mination :  woods  have  changed  to 
corn-fields,  new  plants  have  heen  in- 
troduced, population  still  augments, 
sickness  decreases,  and  has  in  some 
places  ceased  altogether,  and  the  low 
vale  of  Ccsina  is  now  for  the  first  time 
permanently  inhahitcd  !  (Feb.  1847). 
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When  in  one  of  his  visits  to  Italy  the  Emperor  Charles  IV. 
was  at  Mantua  he  invited  Petrarca  to  court,  where  one  day  the 
conversation  happened  to  turn  on  a  work  that  the  poet  was 
then  writing  called  **  The  Lives  of  Illustrious  Men  "  which 
Charles  desired  might  be  dedicated  to  him.  "  Thou  wilt  be 
"  worthy  of  such  a  dedication"  replied  Petrarca  with  his  usual 
Iwldness,  '*  when  thou  art  numbered  amongst  illustrious  men, 
*•  not  by  the  glare  of  titles  or  by  an  empty  diadem,  but  by 
*'  great  and  virtuous  deeds ;  and  by  so  living,  that  as  the 
'*  actions  of  ancient  heroes  are  now  read  and  admired,  so  thine 
"  also  may  be  read  and  admired  by  posterity."  It  cannot  be 
flattery  to  assert  that  the  reclamation  of  the  Tuscan  Maremma 
entitles  Leopold  the  Second  to  a  place  in  the  catalogue  of 
Petrarca  8  worthies. 
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FEEDINAXD    THE   THIRD. 

GRAND   DUKE  OF  TUSCANY. 

By  a  solemn  abdicative  act  dated  in  July  1790  Leopold 
resigned  the  Tuscan  sovereignty  according  to  the  treaty  of 
Vienna,  to  his  second  son  Ferdinand  Archduke  of 
Austria  who  ascended  the  throne  as  Ferdinand  III. 
at  oue-and-twenty  years  of  age  :  it  was  published  at  Florence 
ou  the  seventh  of  March  1791,  and  on  the  eighth  o^  .  ^  ,-gj 
April  Leopold  and  the  young  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
with  the  King  and  Queen  of  Naples  entered  the  capital.  On 
the  sixteenth  of  May  Peter  Leopold  quitted  Florence  for  ever ; 
displeased  and  mortified  at  his  reception  by  a  people  in  whose 
behoof  he  had  been  incessantly  labouring  for  five-and-twenty 
years ;  but  leaving  a  profound  impression  of  his  excellence  on 
the  minds  of  thinking  men,  and  glowing  traces  of  his  wisdom 
and  beneficence  on  the  soil  and  institutions  of  Tuscany.  These 
ti-aces  still  exist  in  fresh  and  vivid  characters  ;  they  were  of  too 
sohd,  too  national,  too  useful  a  stamp  to  die  with  him  that 
made  them :  much  of  what  he  did  do  expired  with  him ;  much 
of  what  he  intended  never  arrived  at  maturity ;  as  a  whole 
therefore  his  work  was  imperfect ;  it  failed  with  the  failing  spirit 
of  its  author  because  there  were  but  few  congenial  minds  to 
second  his  endeavours  or  presence  the  spirit  of  his  sway :  but 
a  vast  portion  was  too  universally  beneficial  not  to  take  deep 
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root  in  Tuscany.  Leopold  was  five-and-twenty  years  in  power, 
and  during  the  greater  part  of  that  period  trusted  entirely  to 
himself  and  worked  almost  alone.  This  was  his  great  error  ; 
for  had  he  on  the  contrary  made  use  of  that  period  to  found 
schools  and  colleges  of  high  and  liberal  education,  he  might 
have  brought  up  a  race  of  young  energetic  and  enlightened 
statesmen  who  woiUd  have  been  in  full  vigour  at  his  departure, 
disciples  zealous  to  uphold  the  principles  of  their  master ;  and 
the  prince  though  absent  would  have  governed  still :  above  all 
he  might  have  educated  his  son,  initiated  him  in  his  art  and 
principles  of  government,  imbued  him  with  his  own  regenerat- 
ing spirit,  (for  the  soil  was  good)  and  afterwards  left  everything 
with  salety  in  his  hands.  Leopold  L  notwithstanduig  all  his 
anxiety  did  not  in  fact  succeed  in  raising  the  standard  of  cha- 
racter amongst  Tuscan  gentlemen  :  born  in  the  purple,  bred  a 
churchman,  nourished  in  despotism,  he  became  absolute  at 
eighteen,  found  some  able  advisers,  and  for  a  while  was  guided 
by  them ;  but  after  these  he  met  inferior  minds,  mere  tools, 
which  he  was  somewhat  too  willing  to  make  use  of,  and  was 
therefore  served  by  base  spirits  with  ignoble  thoughts  and  self- 
mterested  objects,  foreign  to  his  owii  nature  and  principles  and 
secretly  opposing  both.  His  efforts  both  moral  and  physical  were 
almost  exclusively  directed  to  ameliorate  the  general  condition  of 
his  people,  especially  that  of  the  poor ;  but  this  should  not  have 
prevented  the  full  consideration  of  what  was  morally  due  to 
other  classes,  or  have  blinded  him  to  the  vast  importance  of  an 
enlightened  and  high-minded  gentry,  of  whom  a  whole  generation 
might  have  risen  in  his  reign,  all  free  from  bigotry  and  com- 
petent to  appreciate  and  support  his  principles.  In  religion  he 
moved,  and  justly  too,  against  inveterate  prejudice  and  deeply- 
rooted  superstition,  but  without  sufficient  means  ;  or  rather  by 
a  mistaken  though  generous  application  of  them ;  he  seems  to 
have  had  too  high  an  opinion  of  his  own  moral  ascendancy,  cer- 
tainly too  favourable  a  notion  of  those  with  whom  he  liad  to 


deal ;  as  a  theologian,  and  something  of  a  sectary,  he  entertained 
peculiar  sentiments,  perhaps  was  occasionally  too  anxious  for 
mere  victory  and  that  the  world  should  move  entirely  by  his 
intiuence.  He  nowhere  seems  to  have  promoted  education  on 
that  grand  and  liberal  scale  and  those  broad  principles  which 
are  fitted  to  develope  the  higher  qualities  of  man  :  the  inferior 
branches,  especially  in  their  connection  with  the  poor,  were 
sedulously  encouraged,  but  Leopold  always  exhibited  a  greater 
anxiety  for  purely  religious  and  it  may  almost  be  said  theoretical, 
than  for  practical  lay  instruction  and  active  morality ;  he  in  fact 
wished  to  establish  a  more  liberal  priesthood  ere  he  mtroduced 
a  gi-eater  liberality  of  studies,  and  with  but  partial  success  in 
the  former  he  never  attempted  the  latter.  His  punishments 
may  be  considered  too  mild ;  his  secret  inquisition  into  private 
life  and  morality  was  reprehensiljle  in  all  but  its  motives,  and 
certainly  unadapted  to  exalt  the  national  character :  on  the  con- 
trary- it  shocked  and  debased  the  people  and  tended  to  check 
their  free  expression  of  opinion,  an  object  which  he  was  really 
desirous  to  promote.  Nevertheless  much  public  benefit  sprang 
up  from  his  rule  and  the  present  condition  of  Tuscany  proves  it. 
The  abolition  of  sanctuar}^  the  emancipation  of  com  and  provi- 
sions with  general  freedom  of  commerce  ;  the  abrogation  of  use- 
less and  oppressive  laws  ;  the  revival  and  liberty  of  agriculture, 
the  severe  modification  of  entails,  the  abolition  of  mortmain,  the 
cheapening  and  simplification  of  law-suits,  the  moral  improve- 
ment and  practice  of  the  bar,  the  revision  and  reformation  of 
civil  law,  the  promulgation  of  a  new  criminal  code  replete  with 
justice  and  humanity  ;  the  repulsion  of  ecclesiastical  encroach- 
ments, the  restoration  of  episcopal  authority ;  the  improvement 
of  clerical  morals  discipline  and  instruction ;  the  reduction  and 
partial  suppression  of  conventual  vows ;  the  diminution  of 
monks,  nuns,  and  convents  ;  the  recover}-  of  waste  lands  and 
pestilent  marshes ;  the  restoration  of  local  self-government  ; 
the  extinction,  or  nearly  so,  of  national  debt ;  the  vast  diminu- 
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tion  of  taxes  and  modification  of  their  oppressive  machinery, 
the  abolition  of  torture,  the  reform  of  the  customs,  the  destruc- 
tion of  game-laws ;  the  suppression  of  feudal  rights,  besides 
a  host  of  minor  benefits  ;  all  this  was  much,  even  as  a  matter 
of  simple  business ;  but  its  consequences  were  more.     The 
existing  state  of  agriculture,  the  active  internal  trade,  the  com- 
parative scarcity  of  great  crimes,  the  general  security  of  person 
and  property,  the  excellence  and  safety  of  public  roads  and  the 
generally  substantial  comforts  of  a  vigorous  healthy  and  indus- 
trious and  independent  peasantr}%  all  are  consequences  of  Leo- 
pold's government  and  the  fiiiits  of  his  cultivation.     He  was 
emphatically  the  poor  man's  prince.  The  modification  of  entails 
and  primogeniture-laws  has  more  fairly  apportioned  a  great  deal 
of  that  wealth  which  was  formerly  monopolized  by  the  male  heirs 
of  opulent  famines,  and  with  it  he  spread  energy  and  industry 
through  the  land :  splendid  villas  vast  palaces  and  noble  man- 
sions with  their  terraces,  their  statues,  their  fountains,  and  their 
pleasure-grounds,  are  partially  deserted,  or  gradually  falhng  to 
decay;  but  around  them  has  sprung  up,  instead  of  former  villen- 
age,  a  new  population  of  hardy  independent  and  industrious 
peasants,  a  florid  agriculture  and  a  healthy  neighbouriiood :  the 
class  is  less  opulent,  but  the  rtation  more ;  taste  suffers,  but 
judgment  is  convmced :  yet  even  this  diminution  of  wealth  in 
the  Tuscan  aristocracy  proceeds  as  much  from  personal  indo- 
lence as  public  legislation  :  there  is  much  for  landlords  to  do, 
and  they  will  find  their  account  in  doing  it :  if  more  time  were 
spent  at  the  villa  and  less  in  the  city  there  would  be  greater 
wealth  and  morality,  and  smaller  room  for  the  peculation  of 
at^ents  and  majordomos*  who  like  double-headed  leeches  fatten 
equally  on  peasant  and  "  Padrone"  and  complain  of  both. 

•  **Fattori,''  and  "Maestri  di  Casa"  answering  to  our  bailiffs  and  agents. 
The  Tuscans  have  an  old  saying : — 

"  Fatcmi  Fattore  almeno  un  anno 
E  se  non  son  ricco  ^  mio  danno." 

Change  the  name  and  this  proverb  would  apply  beyond  Tuscanj. 


The  absence  of  naval  military  and  diplomatic  occupations  and 
the  want  of  colonies,  circumscribe  still  more  straitly  the  active 
public  employment  of  Tuscan  gentlemen  ;  this  generates  idle 
and  frivolous  habits,  exclusive  addiction  to  pleasure  and  general 
Hcentiousness :  few  take  seriously  to  science ;  few  zealously  to 
agriculture;  the  Bar  is  over-crowded,  the  Church  teeming, 
government  offices  comparatively  few;  wherefore  among  the 
upper  classes  of  Tuscany  there  is  abundant  leisure  and  all  its 
attendant  evils,  at  least  to  those  unfurnished  minds  that  depend 
entirely  on  others  for  their  happiness.  This  leisure  is  not  even 
filled  up  with  common  literary  pursuits  to  that  extent  which 
the  natural  acuteness  of  Tuscan,  and  especially  Florentine 
intellect,  the  beauty  of  their  language,  and  the  quantity  of 
Italian  literature  with  the  mighty  names  that  grace  it,  would 
lead  us  to  expect.  But  there  are  many  illustrious  exceptions : 
the  names  of  Fossombroni,  Paolini,  Capponi,  Ridolfi,  Amici, 
Guicciardini,  Nobili,  Niccolini,  Manetti,  Ripetti,  Molini,  Fra- 
ticelli,  Micali,  Ingherami,  Foggi,  Savi,  and  many  others  of  all 
ranks,  either  natives  or  naturalized,  still  feed  the  flame  of 
Tuscan  energy  science  and  intellect. 

That  Leopold  of  Austria  was  a  despot  is  true,  for  he  inherited 
an  absolute  throne,  and  could  scarcely  have  been  otherwise ;  but 
that  he  wielded  this  power  for  evil,  the  whole  story  of  his  reign 
denies ;  yet  he  has  been  charged  with  tyrannical  acts  as  well  as 
arbitrary  proceedings  ;  and  somewhat  more  fairly  with  a  certain 
laxity  of  morals  in  his  intercourse  with  women  which  was  invidi- 
ously contrasted  with  his  rigour  on  this  subject  towards  the 
public.  The  reproof  is  perhaps  just ;  but  it  would  have  been 
still  more  reprehensible  if  from  self-condemnation  he  had 
connived  at  public  immorality !  Incontinence  was  doubtless 
highly  culpable  in  Leopold  as  a  prince,  a  father,  a  husband, 
and  a  reformer ;  but  was  never  attended  by  the  violation  of 
domestic  peace  in  subjects'  families  or  any  scandalous  exhibi- 
tions of  his  own  weakness :  a  decent  veil  was  at  least  cast  over 
all,  his  errors  were  known  but  not  generally  seen ;  the  sphere 
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of  their  influence  was  confined,  and  even  its  shadow  scarcely 
reached  beyond  the  walls  of  Fh^rence,  but  the  broad  sunshine 
of  his  l)etter  nature  enlightened  the  most  distant  comers  of 

the  dukeduin ! 

A  gentle  humane  legi^^lation  softened  and  ameliorated  national 
manners,  and  although  the  general  improvement  of  nations  must 
mainly  depend  on  the  aggregate  of  individual  exertion,  such 
•  govenimeut  was  probably  not  useless  in  developing  that  physical 
courage  ability  and  military  spirit  which  subsequently  displayed 
itself  under  Napoleon  with  considerable  credit  to  Italy.    Under 
the  action  of  Leopold's  preventive  system  and  merciful  but 
prompt  execution  of  legal  punishment,  great  crimes  became  so 
rare  that  they  appeared  says  a  subsequent  writer  like  "  natural 
phenomena":  the  prisons  are  said  to  have  been  frequently 
empty  for  months  together,  and  but  little  was  heai-d  of  law-suits, 
great  delinquencies,  or  public  punishment !   The  self-interested 
and  ambitious  who   wanted  to  foster  ancient  abuse  worked 
secretly,  but  looked  on  in  silence  until  Leopold  departed,  and 
then  misled  his  inexperienced  son  *. 

The  right  of  voting  inmuniciptd  assemblies  on  all  local  affairs, 
including  taxation,  generated  a  certain  spirit  of  industry,  because 
ever}'  man  wished  to  (jualify  himself  as  a  proprietor  to  enjoy 
it ;  the  natural  result  of  industry  was  improved  morality  and 
80  rapid  an  increase  of  small  proprietors  that  at  the  end  of 
Leopold's  reign  out  of  a  population  which  had  then  augmented 
to  twelve  hundred  thousand,  seven-twelfths  were,  as  is  asserted, 
of  that  class !  Feudal  rights  were  purchased  and  abolished ;  taxes 
were  trifling  ;  the  remnant  of  national  debt  in  a  coui-se  of  rapid 
thaw,  and  had  it  not  been  renewed  by  fresh  loans  under  Ferdi- 
nand II L  Tuscany  would  have  had  more  reason  to  rejoice  :  but 
it  was  altogether  an  unpopular  act  readily  neglected  for  the 
convenience  of  loans  and  through  ministerial  spite  to  its  author, 
after  being  applauded  by  all  Europe  besides.  Until  1791  Tuscany 

•  Giasti,  aputl  de  Potter,  vol  iv. 


had  no  financial  deficit ;  debt  afterwards  accumulated,  but  was 
destroyed  altogether  by  the  French  revolution. 

]\lodel  and  experimental  farms  were  established  by  Leopold 
with  agricultural  premiums ;  good  farmers  were  personally 
favoured,  bad  ones  discoimtenanced ;  experiments  were  pro- 
moted, especially  amongst  the  nobles  and  more  opulent  land- 
owners; and  thus  by  example  rather  than  precept  vulgar 
prejudices  were  gradually  dissipated  and  plain  demonstration 
led  to  voluntary  improvement  amongst  the  peasantry. 

Fioads  and  canals  were  midtiplied,  the  Fucecchio  marshes 
drained,  and  a  hundred  flourishmg  homesteads  are  now  seen  in 
places  where,  before  Leopold's  time,  swamps  alone  existed!  The 
Val-di-Chiana  was  transformed  from  pestilence  to  health,  and 
though  not  finished  was  at  least  begun  under  the  auspices  of 
Leopold.  He  suppressed  or  reduced  both  naval  and  military 
forces  as  being  too  costly  in  peace,  too  weak  in  war  for  a  small 
state,  which  he  was  resolved,  imder  German  protection,  to  main- 
tain in  amity  with  all  the  world  :  this  neutral  policy  was  that 
of  the  Medici ;  but  if  they  occasionally  saved  the  expense  of 
war  it  was  only  to  enrich  the  court  or  priesthood ;  under  Leopold 
it  enriched  the  nation :  population  accordingly  increased,  com- 
forts increased,  riches  increased,  human  happiness  increased ; 
and  four  hundred  thousand  more  bushels  of  com  were  sown  in 
179-2  than  had  ever  been  put  into  the  ground  in  Tuscany  before 
that  trade  wa^  emancipated.  Commerce  also  aug-  ^^ 
mented,  and  based,  as  it  always  should  be,  on  indi- 
vidual and  general  interest,  helped  to  maintain  Tuscan  neutrality 
and  make  armies  useless,  by  weaving  the  most  effectual  bonds  of 
national  law  and  union.  The  more  commerce  spreads  the  deeper 
hold  it  takes ;  and  the  more  thoroughly  it  is  understood  the  less 
danger  will  there  be  of  unnecessary  war.  The  great  mass  in  all 
civilized  countries  behig  essentially  traders,  and  the  small  uncom- 
mercial part  so  dependent  on  commerce  for  comfort  and  luxury, 
any  iuten-uption  of  its  general  course  is  immediately  felt ;  where- 
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fore  some  strong  motive  becomes  necessary,  Tvhere  public  opinion 
governs,  to  overcome  that  mercantile  hatred  to  war  which  is 
happily  takmg  deep  root  in  the  civilized  world :  but  as  causes  of 
war  will  come,  no  country  should  let  its  military  spirit  entirely 
cease :  Leopold  thought  it  needless  to  encourage  such  a  spirit 
amongst  the  Tuscan  gentlemen  and  it  is  accordingly  said  to  have 
declined ;  yet  surely  but  for  a  moment  amidst  a  people  whose 
character  if  ably  managed  is  perhaps  capable  of  some  of  its 
most  daring  achievements.  Peter  Leopold  L  died  in  March 
179vi  and  Tuscany  aftenvards  partook  of  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
European  politics:  Ferdinand  IIL  continued  to  reign  until 
1790  when  a  French  ai*my  under  Generals  Gauthier 
and  MioUis  occupied  the  Grand  Duchy  and  established 
a  provisional  government  under  the  Commissary  Reinhard. 
The  Grand  Duke  fled  to  Vienna  on  the  twenty-seventh  of 
March ;  tumults  immediately  followed  in  Florence,  where  they 
were  soon  quelled ;  also  in  Pistoia,  Valdamo,  Siena  and  Arezzo, 
especially  the  last,  which  spread  widely,  and  continued  long  and 
serious.  About  the  commencement  of  July  the  French  were 
forced  to  evacuate  Florence  in  consequence  of  Macdonald's 
defeat  by  Suwarow  and  Melas,  whereupon  that  city  was  re- 
occupied  and  Ferdinand  the  Third's  government  nominally 
reestablished  by  Austria. 

In  1800  Buonaparte  with  the  concurrence  of  Spain  signified 
his  intentions  to  the  Spanish  Bourbons  of  Parma, 
and  accordingly  in  October  his  troops  under  General 
Dupont  reoccupied  Florence,  the  Aretines  bemg  still  in  revolt, 
to  which  a  stop  was  only  put  by  the  storming  and  plunder  of 
their  city.  General  Miollis  remaining  in  command  of  Tuscany. 
At  the  peace  of  Luneville  Ferdinand  III.  renounced 
Tuscany  for  the  promise  of  an  equivalent  state  in 
Germany,  and  the  former  accordingly  devolved  on  Don  Lodovico 
di  Bourbon  hereditary  prince  of  Parma ;  but  in  March  a  second 
decree  changed  the  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany  into  the  kingdom 
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of  Etruria,  and  to  this  was  annexed  the  *'  Presidf  which  Naples 
bad  previously  ceded  to  France,  the  latter  still  retaining  Elba 
and  Piombino. 

Lodovico  I.  took  possession  of  this  new  kingdom  of  Etruria 
in  August  1801  when  Murat,  who  commanded  for  France,  re- 
ceived liim  at  Florence,  and  the  next  year  his  queen 
Mai-ia  Louisa  was  associated  with  him  in  the  govern- 
ment. In  February  1803  Ferdinand  III.  was  created 
Elector  of  Salzburg,  and  in  March  the  king  of  Etruria 
died,  his  son  Charles  Louis  succeeding  him  under  Maria 
Louisa's  tuition  as  regentess. 

In  March  ls(i5  Piombino  was  settled  on  Eliza  Buonaparte 
Baciocclii  and  her  husband  Felice,  along  with  the 
republic  of  Lucca  which  they  took  possession  of  in 
July.  In  December  Ferdinand  III.  was  created,  fu^t  Elector 
and  then  Grand  Duke  of  Wiirzburg,  in  consequence  of  certain 
provisions  in  the  treaty  of  Presburg. 

Ill  December  1807  another  change  took  place ;  the  regentess 
of  Etruria   and  her  son  abdicated  and  retired  into 
Spain  with  a  promise  from  France  and  Spain  of  some 
principality  in  Portugal  by  the  convention  of  Fontainebleau, 
and  in  May  1808  Tuscany  was  formally  united  to 
the  French  empire  as  the  departments  of  the  "  Arno," 
"()mbrone"   and  "Mediterranean."     French   law  was  then 
introduced,  French  pleading  alone  admitted  in  the  courts,  and 
tlie  regular  clerical  orders  were  suppressed.     The  following 
year  Tuscany  was  again  erected  into  a  grand  duchy 
depending  on  the  French  empire,  and  bestowed  on      '  ' 
Eliza  Buonaparte  Duchess  of  Lucca  and  Princess  of  Piombino, 
who  an-iviiig  at  Florence  in  April  immediately  reestabUshed 
tlie  use  of  the  Tuscan  language  in  pubhc  law  courts,  but  in 
common  with  that  of  France.  Eliza  governed  well  and 
popularly  until  1814  when  she  shared  her  brothers 
misfortunes  and  fled  from  Tuscany.     Florence  was  imme- 
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diately  occupied  by  Murat  long  of  Naples  and  in  a  little  while 
Ferdinand  III.  was  restored  to  his  country  :  he  anived  in  Sep- 
tember  1814  and  the  following  year  Tuscany  with  the 
"  Presidj  "  and  part  of  Elba  were  secured  to  him  and 
his  descendants  by  the  congress  of  Vienna.  To  this  he  added 
Piombino  by  purchase  from  Prince  Buoncompagni-Ludovisi, 
and  the  remainder  of  Elba  subsequently  followed.  Lucca  was 
assigned  to  the  Queen  of  Etruria,  as  duchess  of  that  ancient 
republic,  but  %\'ith  ultimate  reversion  to  the  reigning  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  who  when  this  occurs  will  have  to  cede  some 
territor}'  in  Lunigiana  to  Modena. 

Ferdinand  III.   died  in  18'24  after   ten  years   of  a  very 
popular  reign  and  much  regretted  by  every  class  of 
*    liis  people.     Leopold  II.  the  reigning  prince  suc- 
ceeded and  is  still  usefully  employed  in  ameliorating  the  con- 
dition of  his  country. 
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